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PART   I. 


OF  HISTORY  AS  A  STUDY. 

THE  word  History  ('!«,<»'«)  Las,  in  its  Greek  original,  two  significations,  namely,  the  acquisition  of   History. 
knowledge  by  research  or  enquiry,  and  the  narration  of  events,  real  or  supposed.     The  English  word  ^1^ 
History,   bears  only  the  latter  of  these   meanings,    except  in  the  combined  expression, '  Natural****™*- 
History,  which  signifies  a  knowledge  of  the  various  species  of  natural  productions,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  with  their  respective  properties  and  uses. 

Events  can  only  be  contemplated  by  the  human  mind,  as  occurring  in  time  and  space;  but  aspecies, 
.being  a  creation  of  the  intellect,  is  confined  to  no  certain  duration  or  position.  Natural  History, 
therefore,  falls  within  the  domain  of  science;  and  will  be  treated  of  in  that  part  of  the  present  work 
which  includes  the  Applied  Sciences. 

HISTORY,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  must  necessarily  occupy  a  large  and  conspicuous  portion  of  Extent  of 
every  work,  which  aspires  to  trace  the  great  outlines  of  human  knowledge;  for  much  of  that  know- thc  Subject 
Jdge  is  historical,  either  in  form  or  in  origin:  many  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  adapted  to 
cqiiire,  digest,  and  communicate  historicalinformation :  the  historical  records,,  which  exist  in  the 
d  are  numerous,  and  interesting,  and  valuable:  and  in  fine  it  is  History,  which  uniting  nations 
epochs,  gradually  augments  the  common  stock  of  wisdom,  and  elevates  man  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
:ual  being.     This  great  subject  therefore  requires  to  be  developed  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally: it  must  be  treated  as  matter  of  general  speculation,  and  its  progress  must  be  followed  throughout 
ie  successive  ages  which  it  has  hitherto  embraced  ;  but  its  philosophical  consideration  will  properly 
precede  its  historical  application. 

In  the  division  of  the  human  faculties,. that  by  which  we  contemplate  events  as  occurring  or  having  Foundation 
red,  in  time  and  space,  with  a  sense  of  their  reality,  forms  a  peculiar  and  important  feature.     jtofthestudy' 
is  essentially  different  on  the  one  side  from  Imagination, which  wants  the  sense  of  reality,  and  on  the 
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History,  other  from  Science,  which  contemplates  not  events  but  ideas,  Hence  arises  Lord  Bacon's  well-known 
^v-O  division  of 'human  knowledge  into  History,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy.  In  fact,  all  that  we  know,  if  not 
poetical  or  philosophical,  must  be  historical ;  but  in  each  of  these  large  acquisitions  of  the  mind,  we 
may  observe  that  some  portion  is  cultivated  and  some  uncultivated.  Of  the  former  alone  it  is  pos- 
sible to  treat  theoretically.  The  wide  deserts  and  unknown  tracts  which  lie  out  of  the  pale  of  a 
sovereign's  law,  and  are  even  untrodden  by  any  who  obey  his  precepts,  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  any  part  of  his  political  power.  It  is  with  distinguishable  elements  that  we  work  ;  and  not  with  a 
dark  and  confused  chaos.  Thus,  all  events,  which  we  consider  as  having  actually  occurred,  however 
trivial  they  are  in  themselves,  or  however  slightly  we  may  have  noticed  them,  are  in  truth  viewed  his- 
torically ;  but  History,  considered  as  a  study,  imports  some  selection  from  these  notices,  some  dis- 
crimination of  these  events.  It  is  not  enough,  that  a  man  should  recite  to  us  with  fidelity,  things 
which  in  themselves  are  entirely  puerile  and  inconsequential.  We  do  not  call  such  a  babbler  an 
historian.  But  History  must  be  instructive;  it.must.tend  to  make  us"  wiser,  or  better;  it  must  teach 
us  the  road  to  power,  to  happiness,  to  duty ;  and  it  must  therefore  select,  among  numberless  occur- 
rences, those  which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  our  attention,  of  sufficient  importance  to  en- 
large our  judgement.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  in  the  consideration  of  our  subject, 
to  lay  down  the  definition  which  we  consider  properly  to  belong  to  History  as  a  study.  Withojut  a 
previous  understanding  of  the  terms  to  be  employed  in  any  discussion,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  to 
any  useful  and  profitable  close :  and  the  accuracy  of  all  reasoning  through  the  medium  of  language 
absolutely  depends,  in  its  very  outset,  on  the  definition  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Definition.  We  define  History,  then,  to  be  "  The  narration  of  real  events,  intended  for  the  instruction  and 

amusement  of  mankind."  This  definition,  it  will  be  observed,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  relating 
to  the  substance  of  History,  the  other  to  its  end.  In  point  of  substance,  nothing  is  truly  and  properly 
historical,  which  does  not  communicate  a  narrative  of  events,  that  have  actually  occurred.  Narra- 
tives of  imaginary  events,  professedly  delivered  as  such,  are  called  fable;  and  when  these  are  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  mixed  with  actual  occurrences,  the  combination  is  properly  called  Fabulous 
History;  the  distinguishing  of  which  spurious  sort  from  the  genuine,  is  no  mean  object  of  the  philoso- 
phical study  of  History.  The  end  of  History  is  double — utility  and  pleasure :  the  fonner  is  doubtless 
the  more  important,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  captivating.  They  cannot,  however,  be  properly  sepa- 
rated. The  mere  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or  the  cold  enforcement  of  an  uninteresting 
moral,  is  alike  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  historian :  neither  can  great  moral  good  come  unattended  with 
delight;  nor  can  pure  and  refined  pleasures  be  communicated  without  elevating  and  improving-  the 
mind. 

Distinc-  A  just  definition  of  any  subject  will,  of  itself,  indicate  the  great  leading  distinctions  of  that  sub- 

ject: and  since  we  define  History  to  be  a  narration,  it  will  follow  that  all  our  distinctions  must  refer 
either  to  the  narrator,  to  the  events  narrated,  or  to  the  manner  of  narration. 

Sacred  and  The  first,  most  obvious,  and  most  importantdistinction,  is  into  History  Sacred  and  Profane.  This 
Profane.  is  a  distinction  depending  on  the  character  of  the  narrator.  Sacred  History,  properly  so  called,  dif- 
fers from  mere  Ecclesiastical  History,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  simply  record  what  has  happened,  in  the 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  church ;  but  it  delivers  these  and  other  important  truths, 
from  an  authority  not  to  be  questioned.  If  the  grounds  of  this  distinction  be  disputed,  it  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  science,  or  of  faith,  or  of  both,  to  settle  that  dispute.  We  enter  not  here  into  such 
a  contest.  We  assume  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  revelation  of  his  will ;  and  these  posi- 
tions being  admitted,  it  must  follow  that  the  events  delivered  by  inspired  writers,  in  order  to  unfold 
to  us  more  or  less  plainly  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  dispensations,  must  stand  on  a  very  different, 
and  a  far  higher  footing,  than  any  facts  resting  on  mere  human  authority.  What  rules  and  canons 
there  are  for  the  exposition  of  Sacred  History ;  what  are  its  peculiar  characteristics  ;  how  for  its  belief 
i«  matter  of  reason,  and  how  far  matter  of  faith;  whether  there  be  any  degrees  of  credibility  in  if, 
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and  what  they  are;  and  in  short,  all  the  peculiar  questions  relative  to  this,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  His-  Ifktonr. 
tory,  we  leave  to  a  future  essay:  the  remainder  of  our  present  observations  will  be  understood  to  refer  to  N^^N'"X-/ 
History,  merely  as  derived  from  human  authority.     In  Profane,  as  well  as  in  Sacred  History,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  character  of  the  narrator  is  a  most  material  consideration ;  but  it  affords  no  line  of  distinc- 
tion sufficiently  broad  to  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  any  plain  intelligible  classification. 

From  the  difference  of  narrators,  then,  we  come  to  the  difference  of  the  events  narrated :  and  Umvf  mi. 
here  there  is  a  large  and  extensive  field  for  distinctions.  In  the  first  place,  History  may  be  universal; 
or  at  least,  the  name  of  Universal  History  may  be  and  is  commonly  applied  to  works  which  profess 
to  deliver  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  affairs  which  have  been  transacted  in  the  world.  Of 
histories  of  this  sort,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  can  be  universal  only  in  name.  They  are  in 
reality  epitomes,  or  abridgements,  of  more  particular  works.  It  would  be  as  impossible  to  record  alt 
events,  as  it  would  be  to  travel  through  all  space,  or  to  exist  in  all  time.  Omniscience  alone  could 
comprehend,  Omnipotence  alone  could  record  such  a  History.  Those  general  views  and  slight  outlines 
of  what  has  occurred  to  the  successive  races  of  man  are  nevertheless  useful,  in  aiding  us  to  arrange 
and  classify  our  historical  knowledge  :  they  are  serviceable  too  as  works  of  reference :  but  the  subject 
is  so  vast  that  it  cannot  well  be  brought  at  once  within  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect ;  and  is  not 
fitted  for  the  finest  displays  of  historical  talent.  Accordingly  few  men  of  great  genius  have  embarked 
in  so  vast  and  hopeless  an  undertaking :  and  of  those  who  have  done  so,  the  works  have  in  general 
broken  off  abruptly,  and  left  a  great  part  of  the  task  untouched,  as  is  the  case  with  the  History  of  the 
World  by  the  celebrated  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

History,  then,  to  be  well  written,  must  of  necessity  be  less  comprehensive  in  its  object.     Hence  Particular. 
particular   histories  are  opposed  to  universal :  and  that  particularity  is  again  distinguishable  into 
different   classes,  according  as  it  refers  to   the  limits  of  time  or  place  within  which  the  events 
occurred ;  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  recorded  ;  or  to  the  persons  by  whom  those  actions  were 
performed. 

Time,  simply  considered,N  would  seem  to  afford  no  very  eligible  distinction  for  History.  OneTitu*. 
century,  one  year,  or  one  day,  has  no  claim  in  itself  to  notice,  more  than  any  other  like  portion  of 
time ;  nor  do  the  events  of  History  demand  our  attention  at  all  in  the  proportion  of  their  duration. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  portions  of  time,  which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  fit  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  classification  in  History.  Thus,  we  have  the  great  distinction  of  Ancient  and  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  which  commonly  dates  from  A.  D.  467,  when  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  WestMod%nr' 
was  terminated  by  the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  This  distinction,  however,  is  rather  literary, 
than  moral,  or  philosophical;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  events  from  which  the  Chris- 
tian and  Mahometan  world  respectively  reckon :  and  it  is  unknown  to  those  whose  historical 
information  is  derived  only  from  Arabic,  Persian,  Indian,  or  Chinese  sources.  There  are  certain 
ages,  which  the  civilized  part  of  mankind  has,  with  justice,  considered  to  be  more,  and  others 
less  deserving  of  attention.  Thus  we  speak  currently  of  the  dark  ages ;  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
the  age  of  Chivalry,  &c.  :  but  these  distinctions  do  not  so  properly  belong  to  the  consideration 
of  time,  as  of  the  nature  of  the  events  which  then  occurred.  Histories  w6re  originally  distin- 
guished by  the  time  to  which  they  referred,  rather  from  the  ignorance  of  their  compilers,  than 
for  any  other  reason :  hence  the  title  of  Chronicles  and  Annals  ;  which  subsequent  writers  have  since 
adopted,  in  some  measure  from  modesty,  as  indicating  that  either  from  want  of  leisure  or  ability,  they 
had  not  ventured  to  attempt  a  more  artificial  arrangement.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  Tacitus  seems 
to  have  distinguished  his  Annals  from  his  History :  the  former  being  written  in  strict  chronological 
order ;  the  latter  having  more  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  events  with  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  record  and  give  publicity  to  events  soon  after  their  occurrence, 
either  for  the  speedy  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  for  the  perpetuation  of  testimony  which  might 
otherwise  perish.  Hence  our  Annual  Registers,  private  Diaries,  and  public  Journals  ;  but  all  these 
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History.    are  to  ke  regarded  rather  as  affording  materials  to  the  future  historian,  than  as  the  work  on  which  a 
great  genius  should  found  his  claims  to  celebrity. 

*laee.  Place  presents  such  a  circumscription  of  narrative,  as  easily  falls  in  with  the  natural  feelings  of 

mankind.  Thus  the  History  of  England,  f>r  of  France,  or  even  the  History  of  Cumberland, 
or  of  Dauphiny,  carries  on  the  face  of  it  some  importance  and  some  interest.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  between  time  and  place  is,  that  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  are  grouped  and 
collected  together  in  masses,  more  with  reference  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  Time  flows  on 
with  an  equal  and  undistinguishing  current,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  their  being  contemporaries  does  not  necessarily  unite  them,  nor  give  them  any  common 
principles  of  action :  whereas,  those  who  are  of  the  same  vicinage,  are  ordinarily  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  speaking  the  same  language ;  they  are  as  a  household 
together,  they  feel  as  brethren;  and  the  love  of  their  natal  soil  is  like  the  love  of  a  common  parent, 
identifying  their  desires,  their  affections,  their  prejudices,  and  their  interests.  There  is,  however, 
a  medium  in  the  choice  of  historical  subjects,  according  to  the  limitation  of  space  ;  and  that  medium 
is  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  age  to  which  the  History  refers.  The  History  of  Modern 
Europe  has  much  less  unity  of  view  than  the  History  of  England ;  but  it  has  much  more  than  the 
History  of  Ancient  Europe :  because  in  modern  times  the  nations  of  Europe,  not  only  have  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  more  constant  intercourse ;  but  they  have  adopted  so 
many  common  principles,  and  habits  and  customs,  and  even  laws  ;  they  proceed  so  much  in  the  same 
track,  and  toward  the  same  end  ;  that  they  form,  in  some  sort,  one  community.  The  time  may  come, 
wken  a  History  of  Europe  shall  present  quite  as  much  unity  of  plan  as  the  History  of  England  does 
jiow ;  and  in  that  case  it  must  as  much  excel  the  English  History  in  interest  and  importance,  as  the 
English  History  now  does  a  History  of  Cumberland  or  of  Cornwall. 

Time  and  place,  however,  are  in  themselves  but  secondary  links  in  the  association  of  events : 
the  quality  of  the  actions  recorded,  the  characters  of  the  persons  commemorated ; — these  are  the 
true  and  primary  sources  of  interest  to  the  mind  of  man.  Polybius  congratulated  himself  on  the 
subject  of  his  wx>rk,  which  was  a  certain  portion  of  the  Roman  History,  not  because  it  related  to 
such  an  extent  of  territory,  or  spread  over  such  a  number  of  years ;  but  because  it  traced  the  growth 
and  spread  of  a  memorable  nation,  and  illustrated  the  consequences  of  a  wise  and  persevering  policy, 
of  great  courage,  and  of  great  virture.  Long  after  him,  Livy  declared  it  to  be  his  wish  to  show 
with  what  life  and  morals,  by  what  men  and  arts,  at  home  and  abroad,  Rome  had  gained  and  extended 
her  vast  dominion ;  and  then  to  trace  discipline  relaxing  and  morals  decaying,  till  from  a  gra- 
dual deterioration,  they  seemed  to  rush  precipitately  to  ruin ;  until  Rome  had  at  length  reached  a 
period  when  she  could  neither  bear  her  vices  nor  their  remedies.  Actions,  then,  and  persons, 
avS  they  are  at  all  times  the  principal  sources  of  interest ;  so  they  often  become,  without  particular 
reference  to  their  duration,  or  the  local  scene  of  the  events,  the  avowed  subjects  of  the  writer's 
narration. 

.ctiQ»s.  Human  Actions  of  the  same  nature  and  quality  may  be  taken  more  or  less  strictly  as  descriptive 

of  particular  Histories.  In  the  most  general  sense,  we  speak  of  Civil  History,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Military  History,  Literary  History,  Financial  History,  and  the  like;  when  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
military,  literary,  financial,  or  other  affairs,  form  the  exclusive  or  principal  topics  treated  of.  This  is 
sometimes  the  mere  judgment  of  the  reader  on  the  author's  work  ;  sometimes  the  writer  avows  his 
exclusive  object  in  his  very  title,  as  in  Brucker's  Institutions  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  &c.  We  often  find  more  limited,  but  still  extensive  views  of  what  has  been 
done  by  particular  nations  or  bodies  of  men  in  any  one  pursuit ;  as  Tiraboschi's  History  of  Italian 
Literature,  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society.  Again,  we 
may  take  some  longer  or  shorter  course  of  events  leading  to  one  common  end  ;  such  as  the  Decline  and 
Tall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  &c.  Lastly,  certain  particular  occurrences. 
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such  as  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Expedition  of  Alexander,  the  League  of  Canibray,  the  Co'incil 
of  Trent,  Sacheverel's  Trial,  or  Captain  Cooke's  Voyage  round  the  World,  may  be  treated  separately 
and  distinctly  from  all  other  occurrences. 

If  the  attention  of  mankind  is  strongly  drawn  to  the  contemplation  of  great  actions ;  it  is  Po 
perhaps  still  more  forcibly  attracted  to  that  of  remarkable  persons.     There  is  no  object  so  interesting 
to  man  as  man.     There  is  no  glass  in  which  we  can  so  well  dress  our  moral  nature.     There  is  nothing 
that  so  fully  enables  us  to  obey  the  famous  oracle,  yvwSt  aeavrov.     There  are  no  such  effectual  means 
to  stir  up  our  latent  powers  ;  to  kindle  passions  unknown  even  to  ourselves ;  and  to  impel  us  to  act 
by  showing  us  that  we  possess  the  means  of  action.  If  CaBsarwept  before  the  statue  of  ALEXANDER; 
if  Burns  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot  possess  his  whole  soul  in  perusing  the  valiant  deeds  of 
WILLIAM  WALLACE  ;  if  the  benevolence  of  the  catholic  has  been  kindled  by   the  example   of 
ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAULE  ;  if  the  British  sailor  will  for  ages  to  come  feel  his  heart  beat  at  the  name 
of  NELSON  ; — all  this,  and  a  thousand  times  more,  is  owing  to  that  most  fascinating  species  of  History 
which  is  called  Biography.     Of  Biography  there  is  again  a  sub-division,  called  Auto-biography ; 
which  is,  when  a  man  takes  himself  for  his  hero,  or  wishes  to  make  all  the  world  the  confidants  of 
his  secrets.     Works  of  this  kind  are  often  very  amusing.     They  are  bought,  and  read:  but  few  people 
believe  them.     We  are  all  sensible  how  partial  we  are  to  ourselves.     We  all  know,  that  our  personal 
enemies,  who  pass  for  very  good  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  appear  in  our  eyes  to  be  monsters ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  trivial  proverb,  all  our  own  geese  are  swans.     We  know,   that  even   our 
humility  is  too  often  a  piece  of  gross  s6lf-deception,  and  that  we  accuse  ourselves  of  all  the  virtues, 
under  the  pretence  of  showing  how  much  worse  we  think  of  ourselves  than  we  really  deserve.     Of 
the  most  celebrated  work  of  this  kind,  the  Confessions  of  Jean  Jaqucs  Rousseau,  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  "  there  is  more  vanity  concentrated  in  its  ten  first  lines  than  in  the  whole  contents 
of  any  other  book  in  the  world."     The  defence  of  a  man's  character,  from  unjust  aspersion,  has  been 
urged  as  a  reasonable  motive  for  auto-biography  :  and  this  may  indeed  account  for  a  man's  ex- 
plaining some  particular  transactions  of  his  life,  in  which  he  is  the  sole  depository  of  the  principal 
proofs:  but  it  can  rarely  justify  his  delineating  himself  from  the  cradle,  and  entertaining  the  world 
with  a  long  series  of  narratives,  one  half  of  which  they  will  probably  care  nothing  about,  and  the 
other  half  they  will  totally  disbelieve.     Generally  speaking1,  if  a  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  no 
historian  but  himself,  to  do  justice  to  his  character,  it  is  because  his  character  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence.     The  world  has  certainly  lost  a  great  deal,  in  not  possessing  a  good  biography  of 
Shakspeare ;    but  if  the  great  poet  had  himself  attempted  to  fill  up   the  chasm,  he  would  have 
dissolved  the  spell  which  now  makes  us  doubly  admire  his  genius,  in  consequence  of  his  magnanimous 
disregard  of  future  fame.     It  is  not  that  great  men  do  not  wish  to  be  known  to  after  ages  :  Milton  has 
well  said — 

ct  Fame  is  the  spur  that  tbe  clear  spirit  doth  raise  ; 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds/' 

But  it  is  an  infirmity  which  we  should  be  as  little  proud  of  displaying  as  we  are  of  exhibiting  the 
traces  of  any  hereditary  disease.  Biography  of  this  kind,  too,  has  another  defect.  It  can  rarely  be 
made  the  centre  of  a  general  History  of  the  times  in  which  the  individual  lived,  or  even  of  the  great 
events  in  which  he  was  engaged.  His  knowledge  of  the  one  must  have  been  too  limited,  and  his 
views  of  the  other  too  partial.  We  shall  have  the  portrait  of  the  general  instead  of  the  plan  of  the 
battle :  and  understand  as  little  of  the  course  of  affairs,  as  a  courtier  who  accompanies  his  sovereign 
in  a  state  coach  knows  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  cottages  a  mile  distant  from  the  road. 

History  admits  of  a  still  different  classification,   according  to  the  manner  of  narrating  events  ;Medeo 
and  this,  whether  we  regard  the  plan  of  the  work,  or  the  spirit  of  its  execution. 

The  plan  of  the  work  may  have  more  or  less  of  comprehension,  more  or  less  of  unity.     By  com-jporaPre' 
prehension,  we  mean  the  extent  of  its  compass,  either  as  to  time,   place,  action,  or  person  :  thus  we 
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ca*1  the  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  of  Scipio,  a  more  comprehensive  work  than  that  of  Castrnccio 
Castracani :  and  indeed  Machiavelli,  the  author  of  the  latter  work,  himself  confesses  as  much ;  for 
he  says  of  his  hero,  that  he  would  have  equalled  or  perhaps  excelled  either  of  those  great  men,  if 
instead  of  Lucca,  he  had  had  for  his  birth-place  Macedon  or  Rome.  In  like  manner,  we  say  that  the 
History  of  the  Negociations  of  Utrecht  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  festivities  of  the 
Field  of  Gold  ;  the  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  than  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Cambridge ;  and  Millot's  General  History,  than  Dodsley's  Annual  Register.  Some  of  the  nar- 
rower subjects  of  the  historical  pencil  are  executed  with  all  the  delicacy  of  cabinet  pictures  ;  but 
still  the  greater  efforts  of  genius  are  those  which  unite  breadth  of  colouring  with  grandeur  of  outline. 
There  is  however  a  due  medium  to  be  observed  in  this  respect :  we  must  fill  the  mind  without  over- 
powering it.  Biography  has  here  a  great  advantage.  The  subject  can  never  be  too  vast; 
for  wide  as  are  the  actual  diversities  of  intellect  and  disposition  among  men,  all  who  can  reason  at 
all  are  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  of  a  human  character,  as  well  as  any  part  of  it :  and  the 
interest  which  they  feel  is  the  stronger  the  more  accurately  a  character  is  developed,  with  all  its 
beauties  and  deformities. 

Unity.  Unity  of  conception  is  a  mark  either  of  original  genius,  or  of  cultivated  taste.     The  ignorant 

and  inexperienced  in  all  arts  proceed  without  system  or  design,  and  heap  together  parts,  without  any 
reference  to  a  whole :  so  it  is  in  rude  and  imperfect  Histories.  The  author  sets  out  without  any 
definite  object  in  view,  and  travels  through  a  wilderness  of  facts,  without  judgment  to  direct  him 
in  their  selection.  When  we  come  to  the  end  of  his  work,  we  find  neither  the  amusement  nor  the 
instruction  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  labour  :  the  memory  is  burthened  with  much  dull  and  much  useless 
matter :  and  the  task  of  selection  and  arrangement,  which  is  among  the  first  duties  of  an  author,  is  thrown 
wholly  upon  the  reader,  who  has  seldom  leisure  or  ability  for  its  perfonnance :  that  may  be  called  a 
perfect  History,  which  has  one  clear  and  distinct  object,  and  places  that  object  clearly  and  distinctly 
before  the  view  of  the  reader.  Some  authors,  undertaking  to  write  the  History  of  a  given  period  or 
country,  have  arranged  its  different  portions  according  to  the  different  subjects,  which  they  thought 
it  convenient  to  treat  separately  :  thus,  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  sections, 
each  of  which  relates  to  one  great  branch  of  public  affairs,  civil,  military,  literary,  &c. :  but  this 
method  is  rather  a  combination  of  two  discordant  modes  of  classification,  than  a  desirable  plan  in 
itself:  it  is  a  collection  of  separate  Histories,  aukwardly  and  inconveniently  intermingled,  for  no 
reason  but  because  they  happen  to  be  written  by  the  same  author.  When  the  unity  of  object  is 
thus  destroyed,  there  is  no  leading  idea,  no  key-note,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  composition  ;  and  the 
length  of  the  work  not  only  excuses  an  occasional  doze,  but  of  necessity  deadens  and  puts  to  sleep 
all  power  of  attention. 

Spirit  of  the  Next  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  we  have  to  regard  the  spirit  of  the  execution :  and  it  is  here  principally 
execution.  ^IS^  we  fm(j  tjie  personai  disposition  and  character  of  the  writer  conspicuous.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
work  is  executed  may,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  essay,  be  considered  as  of  three  kinds  ;  the  poeli- 
Poftkal.  cal,ihe  philosophical,  and  the  purely  historical.  The  excess  of  the  poetical  spirit  would  lead  to  mere 
fable ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  an  historian  should  be  destitute  of  many  of  those  powers  which 
characterize  the  poet.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  imagination  that  we  can  comprehend  any 
scene  or  action  whatever,  of  which  we  are  not  eye-witnesses.  Nay,  of  that  which  we  see  passing  before 
us,  it  is  the  power  of  imagination,  which  renders  the  impression  vivid,  distinct,  and  permanent. 
Let  us  only  call  to  mind  the  passages  which  have  struck  us  most  forcibly  in  History,  and  we  shall  com- 
monly find,  that  if  they  do  not  contain  long  and  studied  descriptions,  yet  even  a  single  expression  serves 
to  paint  the  scene,  and  to  show  that  the  author  contemplated  it,  in  his  mind's  eye,  as  passing  before 
him.  Tacitus  is  not  commonly  considered  to  be  a  poetical  writer;  and  indeed  his  genius  is  rather 
philosophical ;  but  yet  the  remark  which  we  have  just  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  numerous  pas- 
sages in  his  writings.  Thus,  after  describing  at  some  length  the  affected  modesty  of  Tiberius,  in 
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pretending  to  decline  the  empire  when  offered  to  him  by  the  senate,  the  historian  proceeds  thus  :  History:. 
"  Whilst  the  senators  were  descending  to  the  lowest  entreaties,  Tiberius  happened  to  say,  that 
though  he  was  unequal  to  the  government  of  the  whole  state,  he  would  undertake  the  direction  of 
any  part  that  might  be  committed  to  his  charge.  '  I  ask  you,  then,  Ceesar,'  said  Asinius  Gallu.s, 
'  what  part  of  the  state  you  wish  to  have  entrusted  to  you  I'  Struck  with  the  sudden  question,  he 
was  for  a  moment  silent ;  but  presently  recollecting  himself,  he  answered,  '  That  it  would  not  agree 
with  his  sense  of  decorum,  to  choose  or  reject  any  particular  part,  when  he  wished  to  be  excused  from 
the  whole.'  Thereupon  Gallus,  who  saw,  by  the  looks  of  Tiberius,  how  much  he  was  offended, 
immediately  replied,  '  That  he  did  not  ask  this  question,  with  any  view  of  separating  what  it  was 
impossible  to  divide ;  but  in  order  to  prove,  by  the  confession  of  Tiberius  himself,  that  as  the 
body  of  the  state  was  one,  so  by  one  mind  alone  it  should  be  governed/ "  In  this  short 
narrative,  the  expression  '  vultu  ojfensionem  conjectaverat'  is  sufficient  to  give  a  life  and 
movement  to  the  scene ;  it  produces  in  the  reading  an  effect  quite  dramatic  ;  it  opens  to  us  at  once 
all  the  hypocrisy  passing  in  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  and  all  the  servility  in  that  of  Gallus ;  and  thus 
incontestibly  proves  that  the  author  possessed  that  strong  power  of  "  bodying  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown,"  which  is  the  distinctive  faculty  of  the  poet.  It  is  by  appealing  to  the  imagination, 
that  History  becomes  amusing  ;  but  that  amusement  ought  to  be,  and  by  virtuous  writers  is  always, 
made  the  means  of  elevating  or  purifying  the  mind.  To  great  moral  truths  in  action  belong  great 
force  and  beauty  of  description.  This  is  a  want  felt  by  the  most  common  reader :  for  who  could 
bear  to  see  the  death  of  Nelson  recorded  as  an  every-day  event ;  or  to  be  simply  told  that  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1815,  a  great  battle  was  fought,  near  a  place  called  Waterloo,  in  which  the  united 
English  and  Prussians  gained  the  day  ?  Hence  a  superiority,  or  defect,  in  the  imagination  forms  one 
of  the  most  obvious  and  popular  distinctions  between  historians.  No  man  hesitates  any  more 
to  prefer  Froissart  to  Monstrelet,  than  he  does  Chaucer  to  Gower  and  Lidgate. 

Opposed  in  some  sort  to  the  poetical  spirit,  is  the  philosophical.  The  one  looks  first  upon  the  Piiii«wo- 
visible  forms,  the  other  upon  the  abstract  laws  of  existence :  the  one  is  apt  to  be  warmed  and  P 
transported  into  the  regions  of  mere  imagination ;  the  other,  to  fall  down  into  the  cold  and  blank 
speculations  of  a  cheerless  metaphysic.  In  old  times  the  former  was  the  more  prevalent  fault :  in  our  age 
it  is  the  latter.  The  great  abuse  which  has  resulted  from  it,  has  been  the  invention  of  what  is  called 
the  spirit  of  History,  a  species  of  writing  which  we  owe  principally  to  VOLTAIRE.  In  general,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  called  History  deprived  of  its  spirit,  as  well  as  of  its  truth;  for  as  the  principal  aim 
of  authors  who  have  written  in  this  line,  has  been  to  recommend  some  philosophical  opinions,  and  as 
those  opinions  have  for  the  most  part  been  drawn  from  a  false  philosophy,  facts  have  generally  been 
strained,  often  in  vented,  to  suit  the  pre-conceived  theory;  and  even  these  distorted  facts  have  occupied 
a  smaller  part  of  the  work  than  the  reasonings,  commonly  futile  and  superficial,  which  they  have 
been  cited  to  illustrate.  But,  in  the  composition  of  History,  we  ought  no  more  to  reject  the 
philosophical  spirit,  because  it  has  been  misemployed  by  such  shallow  writers  as  Voltaire,  than  we 
should  reprobate  the  poetical  spirit,  because  it  seems  to  have  disposed  Milton  and  Buchanan  to 
accept  as  truth  the  legends  of  the  early  English  and  Scottish  History.  Philosophy  is  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  to  discern  in  particular  actions  the  operation  of 
general  principles ;  to  perceive  the  one  in  the  many,  and  thence  to  foresee  the  many  from  the  one. 
Philosophy  is  the  root,  as  Poetry  is  the  flower :  one  works  in  darkness  and  difficulty,  the  other 
expands  in  beauty,  and  splendor,  and  light.  We  conceive,  that  a  philosophical  spirit  should  above  all 
things  prevail  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  History.  A  writer  should  not  record  circumstances  that 
have  happened,  merely  because  they  have  happened,  but  because  they  are  of  some  magnitude  and 
importance ;  because  some  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  them,  which  may  increase  the  happiness,  or 
enlarge  the  power  of  man.  Vice  should  be  pourtrayed  to  be  shunned  :  virtue  to  be  loved,  and 
courted  and  cultivated.  Throughout  the  conduct  of  the  narrative,  the  philosophical  writer  will  never 
VOL.  ix.  c 
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History,    forget  his  moral.     If  his  mind  be  turned  too  much  to  reflection,  he  will,  in  the  common  phrase, 
^^^  bec°ome  a  sermoniser.     He  will  interrupt  the  current  of  his  reader's  thoughts,  to  make  remarks  which 
the  facts  themselves  sufficiently  suggest.     If  he  be  too  deeply  imbued  with  his  opinions,  they  will 
render  him  even  involuntarily  a  falsifier  of  facts,  which,  viewing  them  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  he  must 
of  necessity  exaggerate  and  misrepresent.     Again,  there  is  a  class  of  philosophical  writers  who  are 
so,  not  from  the  impulse  of  natural  disposition,  but  to  exhibit  their  talents  in  common-place  remark, 
in  a  declamatory  style,  or  a  superfluity  of  antithesis  and  epigrammatic  point.     Of  this  class  is  Sallust. 
Quintilian,  a  man  of  no  great  genius  himself,  supposes  that  Livy  was  jealous  of  Sallust,  whom  he 
accused  of  disfiguring  and  weakening  the  thoughts  of  the  Greek  writers.     Quintilian  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  reply  that  Sallust  expressed  those  thoughts  in  fewer  words ; — which  is  the  answer  of  a 
pedant.     Sallust  was  a  man  of  notorious  vices,  and  yet  affected  to  write  like  Cato  the  censor  ;  he  was 
a  parasite  of  Ctesar's,  and  yet  assumed  the  tone  of  a  stern  republican :  no  wonder,  that  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  his  History  is  strained  and  formal,  when  the  man  himself  was  a  hypocrite.     Very 
different  was  the  case  of  Tacitus.     He  was  a  virtuous  man  who,  almost  from  his  infancy,  was  brought 
up  in  the  contemplation  and  abhorrence  of  every  thing  base  and  odious  under  the  imperial  despotism  ; 
and  who,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  considered  those  as  times  of  a  rare  felicity,  when  he  could  think 
as  he  pleased,  and  speak  as  he  thought.     Under  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  he  gave  a  loose,  in 
his  historical  writings,  to  that  indignation,  with  which  his  mind  had  been  so  deeply  filled  by  the 
horrors  of  the  court  of  Nero,  the  ignominy  of  Galba,  the  sensuality  of  Vitellius,  and  the  rapine  of 
Otho.     He  no  doubt  paints  human  nature  in  too  gloomy  colours  :  and  seems,  as  an  historian,  to  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  he  describes  a  whole  nation  in  a  more  favorable  point  of  view, 
this  picture  is  evidently  in  a  great  degree  imaginary,  and  intended  to  confirm  his  own  theory  of  the 
corruptions  of  Rome. 

Purely  Iris-          The  purely  historical  spirit  ought  doubtless  to  predominate  in  the  writing  of  History  ;  but  it  is 

not  sufficient  to  form  an  historian.     Many  an  old  chronicler  has  recorded  with  the  most  scrupulous 

fidelity,  the  occurrences  of  his  age :  and  has  even  displayed  a  zeal  in  collecting  information,  and  a 

pride  in  communicating  it,  which  are  in  themselves  highly  laudable :  but   these  works   have  not 

merited  the  title  of  History,  because  they  have  neither  been  calculated  for  entertainment,  nor  for 

instruction.     The  love  of  truth,  as  truth,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian ;  but  it  is  not  his  whole 

duty.     In  laying  before  us  the  occurrences  of  past  times,  he  must  animate  and  excite  our  feelings  by 

powerful  description ;  he  must  exercise  our  habits  of  reflection  by  appropriate  remarks  on  the  causes 

and  consequences  of  the  events  related.     The  only  rule  that  can  be  laid  down,  on  this  point,   is  that 

the  historian  should  rather  be  guided  by  his  subject,  than  force  it  to  the  display  of  his  own  peculiar 

talents,  whether  of  imagination  or  of  judgment.    THUCYDIDES  appears  to  have  been  framed  by 

nature  to  a  careful  and  laborious  investigation  of  facts.     He  complains,  with  justice,  in  the  outset  of 

his  work,   "  that  the  search  after  truth  was  considered  by  many  people  as  an  intolerable  labour  ;  and 

that  they  therefore  too  often  took  up  with  such  accounts  as  were  at  hand,  merely  to  save  themselves 

trouble."     His  History  is  therefore  remarkable  for  the  plainness,  clearness,  and  apparent  fidelity  of 

his  statements.     Nevertheless  he  is  by  no  means  disinclined  to  make  such  remarks  as  the  events 

which  he  is  relating  naturally  suggest:  of  which  a  striking  example  is  afforded  by  the  celebrated 

description  of  the  plague  at  Athens ;  and  of  the  moral  evils  which  were  the  result  of  that  dreadful 

malady.      In  like  manner,    LIVY   is   universally  acknowledged   to  be   an  unaffected    narrator   of 

occurrences,  without  any  other  apparent  view  than  that  of  placing  them  fairly  before  his  reader : 

yet  the  natural  liveliness  of  his  genius  induces  him  often  to  give  such  reins  to  his  imagination,  that 

his  narratives  are  perfect  pictures;  of  which  the  celebrated  account  of  the  Roman  army  passing 

under  the  yoke,  at  the  Caudine  forks,  is  a  memorable  example. 

Other  clas-  ATr      ,  ,          ,       .         ,    . 

sificatkms.  We  nave  tnougnt  it  advisable  thus  to  present  to  our  readers  a  classification  of  our  OWD,  in 
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which  we  make  a  threefold  distinction  of  History,  according  to  the  narrator,  to  the  events  narrated,  and  History. 
to  the  narration.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe,  that  other  writers  adopt  other  plans  of  classification  : 
and  in  particular,  Lord  Bacon,  the  great  classifier  of  knowledge  in  modern  times,  has  given  the 
following  : — he  first  distinguishes  History  into  Natural  and  Civil.  Natural  History  he  considers,  first, 
ex  statu,  and,  secondly,  ex  usu.  Under  the  head  of  status  he  arranges  Generations,  Prsetergene- 
rations,  and  Arts ;  and  Generations  he  divides  into  those  of,  1st,  the  heavens;  21,  the  airy  regions; 
3l,  the  land  and  sea;  4th,  the  elements  ;  and  5th,  the  species  of  animals  and  plants.  No  part  of  this 
falls  within  the  modern  or  proper  use  of  the  word  History. 

Civil  History,  according  to  him,  includes  the  Literary,  Civil  (properly  so  called),  and  Sacred 
History.  Of  literary  History  he  says,  that  some  particular  parts  had  been  touched  in  a  jejune  manner 
by  lawyers,  mathematicians,  philosophers,  and  others  ;  but  that  a  general  literary  History  was  in  his 
time  a  desideratum.  He  therefore  proceeds  to  state  its  substance,  the  mode  of  forming  it,  and  its  use 
when  formed.  He  considers  that  it  should  include  an  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  migration, 
oblivion,  and  revival  of  learning  and  the  arts ;  the  mode  of  teaching  and  practising  them ;  their 
sects  and  controversies ;  their  encouragements  and  persecutions ;  the  principal  books,  authors, 
schools,  and  colleges.  On  the  mode  and  use,  he  makes  some  judicious  observations;  and  then  proceeds 
to  civil  History,  properly  so  called,  in  which,  after  touching  generally  on  its  dignity,  difficulty,  and 
principal  defects,  he  proceeds  to  classify  its  productions :  first,  according  to  their  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  the  imperfect  being  memoirs  and  epitomes  ;  the  decayed  being  antiquities,  and  fragments  of 
old  writers ;  and  the  perfect  histories  being  those  of  times,  persons,  or  actions.  Those  of  times  he 
distinguishes  :  first,  into  universal  and  particular ;  and,  secondly,  into  annals  and  diaries.  A  second 
classification  of  civil  History,  according  to  him,  is  into  mere  History  and  mixt ;  of  mixtures  he 
notices  especially  two, — the  mixture  of  History  with  civil  philosophy,  and  with  natural  philosophy. 
Sacred  or  ecclesiastical  History,  he  says,  agrees  with  civil,  in  being  distinguished  into  that  of  times, 
persons,  and  actions :  and  it  is  besides  divided,  according  as  it  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  in 
its  advance,  establishment,  or  persecutions ;  or  to  prophecies ;  or  to  divine  judgments.  Lastly, 
this  author  enumerates,  as  appendages  to  History,  orations,  epistles,  and  memorable  sayings  of 
individuals. 

It  is  for  our  readers  to  determine,  whether  these  distinctions  of  Lord  Bacon's  are,  upon  the  whole, 
of  sufficient  practical  utility,  to  be  adopted  with  profit  by  the  writer,  or  student,  of  History.  To  us,  we 
frankly  confess,  they  appear  involved  in  that  confusion,  which  pervades  some  other  attempts  of  this 
celebrated  man,  to  introduce  a  new  order  into  the  prevalent  modes  of  education  and  study.  He 
sets  out  from  no  clear  definition,  connecting  his  two  great  branches,  natural  and  civil  History. 
He  acknowledges  that  the  one  relates  entirely  to  species,  the  other  to  individuals:  but  of 
species  there  can  be  no  narration ;  because  a  species  being  an  idea  of  the  mind,  its  contem- 
plation belongs  to  philosophy,  and  not  to  History,  at  least  in  the  modern  and  strict  sense  of 
the  latter  word.  We  say  nothing  of  the  distinction  of  generations,  praetergenerations,  and  arts;  or  of 
the  classes  of  generations  ;  which  in  the  present  state  of  physical  science  are  perfectly  untenable. 
It  is  more  immediately  relevant  to  our  present  subject  to  observe,  that  the  term  civil  seems  strangely 
applied  to  include  sacred  History ;  and  that  the  great  distinction  of  sacred  and  profane,  together 
with  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  in  consequence  entirely  taken  away. 

Other  writers  have  classed  historical  books ,  rather  than  historical  studies.  Of  that  very  useful 
branch  of  the  subject,  we  shall  find  occasion  to  speak  hereafter ;  for  the  present,  we  shall  merely 
add,  that  we  have  purposely  exemplified  what  was  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  distinctions  of  History, 
by  occasional  references  to  particular  authors,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  to  avoid  the  dryness  of  mere 
technical  enumeration :  and,  secondly,  to  afford  at  once  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  our  classification,  by 
tin  appeal  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  essential  qualities  of  History  next  demand  our  attention  ;  and  these  also  are  to  be  deduced  nudities. 
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History,    from  our  definition.     Since  History  is  a  narrative  of  real  events,  its  first  essential  quality  is  truth  : 

^^^  and  since  it  is  intended  to  instruct  and  to  amuse,  its  other  essentials  are,  utility  and  pleasure.  From 

a  happy  combination  of  all  these  will  arise  that  dignity,  which  belongs  to  History  in  the  rank  of 

human  studies. 

Truth.  «  History,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  the  light  of  truth :"  a  noble  expression,  and  one  which  reflects 

honour  on  the  pure  and  upright  mind  of  its  author.  On  the  clearness  and  steadiness  of  this  light, 
depends  its  whole  value,  in  guiding  us  through  the  obscure  and  difficult  passages  of  life.  We  can 
reason  but  from  what  we  know:  and  without  truth,  our  fancied  knowledge  is  worse  than  that  ignorance 
of  which  we  are  aware,  and  which  at  least  does  not  inspire  us  with  a  fatal  confidence.  It  is  manifest 
then,  that  an  untrue  History  is  no  History  at  all,  but  a  fable,  so  much  the  more  pernicious  because  it 
assumes  the  garb  of  truth.  The  historian  who  misleads  his  readers,  violates  this  first  duty  towards 
them.  If  he  does  it  through  carelessness  and  negligence,  he  is  censurable  in  no  light  degree  ;  but  if 
he  does  it  wilfully,  he  is  a  base  and  infamous  impostor.  Yet  in  human  works  we  must  not  expect 
perfection.  The  truth  of  History  derived  from  mere  human  authority  must  be  imperfect.  It  is  an 
impression  difficult  to  shake  off,  in  the  reading  of  History,  that  we  are  perusing  an  exact  account  of 
events  as  they  really  happened,  without  exaggeration  or  diminution,  without  suppression  or  addition. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  will  teach  us  that  this  can  never  be  the  case  in  a  narrative  of  any  length. 
Where  is  the  impartial  mind,  untinctured  by  prejudice,  which  can  see  every  fact  in  its  true  lignt  ? 
Where  is  the  powerful  grasp  of  knowledge  which  can  embrace  all  the  long  and  complicated  details  that 
go  to  the  making  up  every  action  of  importance  ?  To  every  human  mind,  some  infirmity  of  passion, 
or  prejudice  must  cling :  from  all  human  knowledge  some  large  deductions  are  to  be  made  for  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  correcting  error.  Hence  some  writers  have  foolishly  inferred  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  History  ;  or  at  least,  that  its  truth  is  greatly  outweighed  by  its  falsehood  ;  that  it  is  rather 
a  source  of  error  than  of  knowledge ;  and  that  there  is  no  resource  to  the  student  but  in  a  general 
scepticism.  This  practical  absurdity  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  philosophy  aiming  at  more  than  it 
can  accomplish.  The  abstract  nature  of  truth  is  first  delineated  in  just  and  pleasing  colours,  and 
then  the  abstraction  is  substituted  for  the  reality :  we  are  taught  to  expect  what  we  can  never  obtain ; 
and  in  our  disappointment,  like  children  deprived  of  the  toys  which  they  eagerly  covet,  we  foolishly 
reject  or  undervalue  the  advantages  in  our  power.  This  fault  pervades  the  lectures  on  History, 
delivered  by  M.  VOLNEY,  some  years  ago,  in  Paris.  He  sets  out  with  an  error  in  ranking  History 
and  natural  philosophy  alike  among  the  sciences  ;  and  then,  because  the  evidence  of  History  is  clearly 
different  from  that  of  natural  philosophy,  he  infers  that  History  is  of  far  less  importance,  and  of  far  less 
social  and  practical  utility,  than  it  had  ever  before  been  considered.  Ancient  writers  would  not  have 
fallen  into  this  error:  they  all  term  History  an  art,  and  not  a  science:  and  they  would  as  little  have 
thought  of  confounding  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  matters  of  science,  with  those  which  relate  to 
historical  testimony ;  as  of  treating  politics  like  a  question  of  abstract  reasoning,  according  to  the 
method  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  truth  of  History  is  like  the  truth  established  on  legal  trials. 
It  may  not  be  positive,  but  with  due  care,  it  is  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  conscience,  and  to  guide  the 
conduct.  How  weakly  would  he  argue,  who  should  contend,  that  because  judges  and  juries  sometimes 
err,  witnesses  sometimes  deceive,  the  innocent  sometimes  suffer,  and  the  guilty  sometimes  escape ; 
therefore  the  administration  of  the  law  is  altogether  an  evil,  and  society  would  do  better  without  it ! 
Just  as  weak  are  the  arguments  directed  against  the  utility  of  History,  because  its  evidence  is  some- 
times fallible.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  sophistical  form  of  argument,  from  the  abuse  of  a 
thing,  against  its  use.  It  is  the  general  common-place  of  all  those  declamations  against  governments, 
and  society  in  general,  with  which  the  disaffected  and  factious,  in  modern  times,  have  sought  to  bring 
about  revolutions,  and  to  subvert  all  established  order. 

i'ulity.  The  next  essential  quality  of  History  is  utility.  Vain  is  the  difference  between  truth  and  fable,  if 

no  advantage  be  derivable  from  either ;  and  a  fable,  an  apologue,  a  parable,  professedly  the  work  of 
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imagination,  is  far  more  valuable,  if  it  inculcate  sound  doctrine  and  virtuous  sentiment,  than  a  History. 
whole  volume  of  History,  unmeaning  in  itself,  or  written  with  views  pernicious  to  mankind.  The 
foundation  of  the  utility  of  History  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  adage — "  Example  is  better  than 
precept ;"  an  adage  which  has  been  somewhat  varied  in  expression  by  the  best  classical  writers,  but 
which  in  the  common  proverbial  form,  possesses  as  much  force  as  truth.  "  Fauci  prudentid"  says 
TACITUS,  "  honesta  abdeterioribus,utilia  ab  noxiis  discernunt ;  plures  aliorum  eventis  docentur" 
SENECA  says  "  longum  Her  per  prcecepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla."  It  is  true,  that  fable 
agrees  with  History  in  presenting  instruction  in  the  form  of  example ;  but  the  latter  possesses  the 
great  and  invaluable  superiority  which  arises  from  the  belief  of  reality.  Hence  it  is  more  philoso- 
phical. "  History,"  says  DIONYSIUS  of  Halicarnassus,  "  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example." 
But  the  question  immediately  presents  itself,  what  is  the  philosophy  that  History  should  teach  ?  what 
is  the  utility  which  ought  to  be  its  main  and  principal  object?  The  answer  is  as  ready  as  the  ques- 
tion : — virtue,  the  moral  improvement  of  man,  his  duties  here,  and  the  means  which  fit  him  for  hap- 
piness hereafter :  these  form  not  indeed  the  sole,  but  certainly  the  first  ajid  highest  aims,  which 
both  the  writer  and  reader  of  History  should  have  in  view.  In  this  sense,  CICERO  calls  History 
"  The  mistress  of  life :"  and  TACITUS  says,  "  It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  annalist  to  take  care 
lhat  virtue  be  not  passed  over  in  silence :  and  that  men  may  fear  to  do  or  speak  evil,  from  the  in- 
famy which  may  await  them  in  the  opinion  of  posterity."  One  instance  from  History  of  amiable 
virtue,  or  of  despicable  vice,  has  often  done  more  than  a  whole  course  of  ethics,  to  recommend  the 
former,  and  discountenance  the  latter.  Has  not  the  continence  of  Scipio  become  proverbial  ?  And 
is  not  a  Nero  the  very  synonyme  of  a  tyrant?  To  improve  us  in  virtue,  though  the  first  and  highest; 
is  not  the  only  use  of  History :  it  also  serves  to  form  and  strengthen  the  intellect :  it  opens  to  our 
view  the  nature  of  the  great  scene  in  which  we  are  called  to  act  a  part.  It  wonderfully  multiplies 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts  ;  and,  as  it  were,  forces  us  to  the  task  of  comparing  them  together,  and 
reducing  them  to  order  and  arrangement.  Hence  the  penetration  is  sharpened,  the  attention  is 
fixed,  the  judgment  is  strengthened ;  the  mind  habituates  itself  to  the  divine  faculty  of  "  looking 
before  and  after ;"  it  acquires  the  habit  of  turning  itself  about  more  quickly,  discovering  expedients 
and  solving  difficulties  :  it  is  not  taken  unawares  by  the  shafts  of  fortune,  does  not  cry  out  upon 
chance,  or  come  (as  Cicero  says)  to  that  foolish  exclamation,  "  Who  would  have  thought  it !"  but 
meets  unabashed,  the  storm  which  has  fallen  on  nobler  heads,  and  submits,  at  once  with  dignity  and 
humility,  to  the  will  of  Providence.  Hence,  "  the  study  of  History,"  says  Polybius,  "  is  the  best 
school  in  which  a  man  can  learn  how  to  conduct  himself  in  all  the  situations  of  life."  It  is  certainly 
most  useful  to  those  who  are  destined  to  act  a  part  on  the  widest  theatre  :  and  it  forms  an  indispen- 
sable branch  of  education  to  the  legislator  and  the  statesman  ;  but  above  all,  must  it  be  useful  to  nations 
and  communities  of  men,  which  would  cease  to  exist,  if  we  were  ephemeral  creatures  like  "  the 
flies  of  a  summer,"  or  only  gregarious  for  common  purposes  of  spoil  and  rapine,  like  the  wolves 
which  are  driven  down  from  the  Alps  in  winter  by  the  pinchings  of  hunger,  and  flee  back  in  the 
spring,  each  to  his  solitude  among  the  mountains.  But  nations  cannot  be  perpetuated,  otherwise 
than  by  maintaining  certain  institutions,  and  following  certain  principles  and  examples ;  for  though 
there  is  nothing  ever  at  a  stand  still  in  human  affairs,  and  every  new  age  brings  new  discoveries  and 
opinions,  and  wants  and  desires ;  yet  if  there  be  not  preserved  a  constant  memory  of  what  has  gone 
before,  and  a  sort  of  deference  and  veneration  for  antiquity,  the  chain  of  national  identity  will  soon 
be  broken:  and  with  the  body  and  form  of  what  we  once  were,  will  perish  the  national  spirit.. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  words  of  our  great  philosophic  dramatist, 

';  Mighty  states,  characterless,  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing," 

History  tends  to  prevent  these  perpetual  dissolutions   of  human  society,   not  only  by  tracing  the 
salutary  principles  of  our   own  conservation,  but  by  showing  us  the  fatal  accidents  which  have 
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History,  undermined  or  broken  up  the  social  edifice,  in  other  ages  and  parts  of  the  world:  for  it  is  History, 
which,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says,  "  has  carried  our  knowledge  over  the  vast  and  devouring  space 
of  so  many  thousands  of  years."  By  it  we  behold  the  world,  as  it  was  first  created,  inhabited, 
governed,  deluged,  re-peopled:  we  see  how  kings  and  kingdoms  have  flourished  and  have  fallen;  we 
see  virtues  and  vices  producing  their  natural  fruits ;  we  live  with  our  ancestors,  and  connect  age 
with  age,  in  one  unbroken  succession;  and  in  fine,  we  are  enabled  to  frame  a  wise  and  permanent 
policy,  by  calculating  the  consequences  of  past  actions,  if  we  will  not  be  dazzled  by  a  single  light, 
but  compare  the  various  passages  of  History  with  each  other. 

It  has  sometimes  been  questioned  whether  Histories  of  recent  events,  or  those  of  the  transactions 
of  distant  ages,  are  of  the  greater  importance ;  but  this,  like  many  other  questions  of  the  like  nature, 
is  the  mere  amusement  of  an  idle  mind.  If  it  were  asked  whether  it  be  more  useful  to  read  Livy's 
History  of  Rome,  or  some  obscure  annalist  of  the  reign  of  George  the  third,  nobody  would  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  more  ancient :  and  on  the  contrary,  Southey's  life  of  Nelson  must  indisputably  rank 
higher  in  point  of  utility  to  an  English  reader,  and  especially  to  an  English  seaman,  than  any  life  in 
Cornelius  Nepos,  though  the  latter  was  a  writer  of  no  mean  ability.  "  Every  difference  in  manners,  in 
civilization,  and  in  government,"  it  is  said,  "  increases  the  difficulty  of  making  any  application  of 
the  facts."  This  is  not  so,  because  the  application  to  be  made  may  not  at  all  depend  on  the 
difference  in  question.  What  has  the  difference  of  government  between  Rome  and  England  to  do 
with  the  beautiful  anecdote  of  the  Roman  matron  presenting  her  children  to  her  female  friend,  and 
saying,  "  These  are  my  jewels?"  Does  any  general  of  modern  times  despise  the  example  of  Fabius 
Cunctator,  because  the  state  of  manners  and  civilization  is  now  vastly  different  from  what  it  was  when 
that  great  man  saved  his  country  by  well-timed  delay  ?  The  error  of  the  observation  above  noticed  is 
the  common  error  of  all  modern  philosophy,  which  regards  facts  as  mere  insulated  things,  aliquot  parts 
of  human  existence,  all  equal  in  weight  and  dignity ;  whereas  they  should  be  tried,  not  numero>  but 
pondere :  the  piece  should  be  assayed  and  valued,  not  by  its  magnitude,  but  by  the  richness  of  its 
metal.  If  we  merely  apply  facts  to  facts,  there  can  be  no  use  in  History  whatever ;  for  in  no  two 
portions  of  History  can  we  find  facts  alike  in  all  their  extrinsic  circumstances ;  and  again,  if  we 
take  a  fact  nakedly,  without  enquiry  into  its  causes,  it  is  altogether  insignificant.  Curtius  devoting- 
himself  to  death  for  the  preservation  of  his  country,  is  merely  a  young  gentleman  leaping  into  a  ditch: 
and  the  Gaul  casting  iron  into  the  scale,  with  the  insolent  exclamation,  vtB  victis,  is  only  the  gross 
cheat  of  a  tricking  huckster.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  reader  has  no  direct  personal  concern  with 
the  facts  of  which  he  reads;  "  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba?" — but  he  is  interested  in  the 
feelings,  the  sentiments,  the  principles,  on  which  alone  the  application  of  historical  facts  depends. 
He  feels  himself  exalted  to  a  manly  contempt  of  pain  and  torture,  when  he  reads  the  story  of  Regains : 
and  if  he  passes  from  that  to  the  death  of  Nero,  he  derives  from  the  contrast  an  increased  power  of 
estimating  the  vast  distance  between  infamy  and  honour.  The  differences  in  manners,  in  civilization, 
and  in  government,  are  doubtless  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  action  ;  they  are  part 
of  it ;  but  when  we  have  made  the  estimate,  when  we  have  ascertained  what  was  extrinsic  to  the 
agent,  and  what  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  then  the  result  is  a  matter 
of  permanent  and  practical  utility,  whether  it  happened  yesterday,  or  two  thousand  years  ago.  It 
was  a  fine  expression  of  AURELIUS  Fuscus,  who,  in  describing  the  lamentable  execution  of  Cicero 
through  the  wicked  machinations  of  Mark  Antony;  thus  apostrophised  the  former,  "  uno  proscriptus 
scBculo,  proscribes  Antonium  omnibus"  In  short,  the  utility  of  History  depends,  not  on  loading  the 
memory  with  facts,  but  on  filling  the  mind  with  principles.  The  art  is  to  discriminate  the  general 
principle  in  the  particular  fact.  All  men  can  do  this  roughly  and  in  the  gross  ;  but  he  alone  who  has 
well  studied  a  multiplicity  of  cases,  can  determine  on  the  various  shades  of  principle,  which  distinguish 
practical  virtues  and  vices;  which  enable  us  to  make  our  way  through  temptations,  and  to  rise  proudly 
above  opposing  obstacles. 
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It  is  an  idle  dispute,  whether  a  knowledge  of  History,  or  an  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world,    History. 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  teaching  us  how  to  act  with  our  fellow  men.     Both  are  necessary ;  but  ^*~*^t" 
study  naturally  precedes  practice,  and  fits  us  for  it.      It  serves  to  form  the  judgment  and  the  heart. 
It  accustoms  the  mind  to  expansion,  and  prepares  it  for  temptation  and  struggle.     In  the  study  of 
History  too  we  see  the  picture  at  full  length,  the  whole  succession  of  cause  and  effect  is  traced,  the 
false  colouring  is  washed  off;  the  impostor  of  the  day  becomes  the  convict  of  posterity,  and  he  who 
was  blamed  and  calumniated  while  living,  is  embalmed  after  death  in  the  regrets,  the  admiration,  the 
love  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  said,  that  History  does  not  always  work  these  wonders.  True.  Neither  have  the  sweet 
enticements  of  poetry,  nor  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  philosophy,  nor  even  the  splendid  promises 
and  terrible  denunciations  of  religion,  yet  brought  mankind  to  that  happy  state,  for  which,  contem- 
plating human  nature  in  the  abstract,  we  should  say  it  is  ultimately  calculated.  This  then  is  no  more 
an  objection  to  the  utility  of  History  than  of  any  other  species  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  proof  of  human 
imperfection,  and  it  is  nothing  else.  But  are  there  not  some  evident  advantages  which  have  resulted 
from  the  study  of  History  in  modern  times  I  Has  it  not  advanced  civilization  ?  Has  it  not  perpetuated 
public  virtue ;  as  the  images  of  their  ancestors  for  so  many  ages  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
nobility  ?  Has  it  not  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers  which  vanity  and  ignorance  raised  between 
nations  ?  Has  it  not  moderated  ferocity  in  war ;  and  barbarous  customs,  laws,  and  punishments  in 
peace?  Has  it  not  enlightened  superstition,  allayed  bigotry,  and  annihilated  the  most  odious  forms 
of  religious  intolerance ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  by  recording  the  dreadful  effects  of  pretended 
philosophy  in  modern  times,  it  will  finally  eradicate  the  fatal  madness  of  atheism?  "  To  converse 
with  historians,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  is  to  keep  good  company."  Surely  those  who  associate 
with  Tacitus  and  Livy,  with  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  with  Guicciardini  and  Davila,  must  be  dull 
indeed  if  they  do  not  derive  from  their  companions  something  more  than  the  entertainment  of  an 
idle  hour. 

But  is  it  nothing,  that  History  adds  largely  to  the  stock  of  our  innocent  pleasures  ?  This  it  does,  Pleasure, 
however  rudely  executed:  this  it  has  done  in  all  stages  of  the  progress  of  mankind.  "  Historia" 
says  Cicero,  "  quoquo  modo  scripta,  delectat"  This  was  an  early  amusement.  Achilles,  in  Homer, 
is  introduced  singing,  to  his  harp,  the  glorious  deeds  of  former  heroes  ;  and  few  nations  are  so  unculti- 
vated as  not  to  possess  some  means  of  recording  their  deeds:  none  are  so  dull  as  to  listen  to  those 
records  without  curiosity,  without  interest,  without  delight.  The  love  of  History  is  as  inseparable 
from  human  nature  as  the  love  of  fame.  Hence  the  cairn,  the  Runic  song,  the  knotted  threads  of  the 
South  American  savage,  and  all  those  various  means  by  which  man  has  sought  to  connect  himself  with 
those  of  his  own  race  who  preceded,  and  with  those  who  were  to  follow  him.  The  chief  interest  of 
History  has  been  said  to  arise  from  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  This  is  by  no  means  true.  The 
source  of  the  mistake  probably  originates  in  this ;  that  curiosity,  or  the  vague  desire  of  knowledge,  is  one 
of  the  deepest  rooted,  as  well  as  most  useful  and  necessary,  inclinations  of  the  human  mind.  Hence 
we  are  led  to  devour,  too  often  with  an  undiscriminating  appetite,' whatever  is  related  to  us  in  historical 
connection.  We  want  to  see  the  end  of  the  story  :  and  this,  indifferently,  whether  it  be  a  tale  of 
woe  or  joy,  of  triumphant  vice,  or  of  virtue  persecuted  and  depressed.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  mankind  does  not  sympathize  much  more  strongly  with  the  virtuous  than  with  the  wicked :  it  is 
not  true  that  we  do  not  feel  greater  pleasure  in  reading  those  histories  which  present  illustrious 
examples  of  patriotism,  of  generosity,  and  whatever  else  ennobles  and  exalts  the  human  mind,  than 
those  which  only  abound  in  petty  intrigues,  and  the  various  artifices  of  a  low  minded  selfishness 
and  corruption.  The  decline  and  fall  of  a  great  empire  is  no  less  instructive,  than  its  rise  and 
growth :  but  it  is  surely  not  by  .any  means  so  interesting :  and  though  the  mode  of  execution  may 
do  the  writer  credit ;  yet  the  choice  of  his  subject  rather  testifies  against  his  heart*  Machiavel 
himself  laments,  that  his  subject  necessarily  abounded  in  examples  of  weakness  and  wickedness. 
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History.    "  Of  these  slothful  principles,"  says  he,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Florentine  History,  "  and  of  these 

S-^V"W/  most  vile  arms,  my  History  will  be  full."     But  in  choosing  for  a  subject  the  life  of  Castruccio,  he 

rejoices  "  that  he  has  found  in  it  many  things  which,  both  as  to  virtue  and  as  to  fortune,  are  highly 

exemplary."     Millot  considers  in  History  only  two  objects,— truth  and  utility ;    but  why  should  we 

suppose  that  this  is  the  only  branch  of  literature  to  which  the  rule  of  the  poet  does  not  apply : 

"  Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci." 

Nature,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  Author  of  nature,  has  not  so  ordered  it,  that  all  our  duties 
should  be  separated  from  all  our  pleasures,  nor  that  we  should  necessarily  acquire  knowledge 
only  by  dry  and  repulsive  studies.  On  the  contrary,  Cicero  has  observed,  that  "  in  those  very  things  which 
we  learn  andknow,  there  are  certain  inviting  qualities  by  which  weare  moved  to  learning  and  knowledge." 
Children  and  childish  nations  indeed,  are  delighted  with  tales  of  fairies  and  giants:  and  Mandeville's 
fabulous  relation  of  the  marvellous  things  which  be  pretended  to  have  met  with  in  his  travels, 
may  have  suited  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  his  ridiculous  fa- 
brications would  certainly  not  afford  a  hundredth  part  so  much  gratification  in  the  perusal  now,  as 
the  journal  of  the  simplest  circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  The  solid  and  permanent  pleasure  of 
History,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  strange  events,  in  amplifications  and  exaggerations,  but  in  the 
truth  and  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  sentiments  and  descriptions ;  in  the  simple  and  unaffected  ease 
of  the  narrative,  in  the  endless  variety  of  particulars,  all  pressing  as  it  were  to  one  goal,  all  throwing 
light  on  each  other,  and  all  illustrating  the  subtle  movements  of  the  human  heart,  the  influence  of 
social  principles  and  institutions,  or  the  great  designs  and  laws  of  Providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  The  pleasures  of  History  are  indeed  less  sweet  and  fascinating  than  those  of  poetry  ;  less 
ostentatious  and  striking  than  those  of  oratory ;  but  they  require  as  much  the  cultivation  of  the 
author,  and  deserve  as  much  the  approbation  of  the  reader :  more  especially  as  the  rule,  artis  est 
celare  artem,  applies  to  them  with  peculiar  aptitude.  They  ought  to  appear  to  result,  as  it  were, 
necessarily  from  the  events,  never  from  the  author,  except  in  the  sole,  and  as  we  think  generally 
unfortunate,  case  of  auto-biography.  The  orator  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  and  carry  away 
the  mind  of  his  hearer;  and  it  is  therefore  allowable  that  the  composition  should  bear  traces  of  effort 
and  exertion:  the  poet  has  chosen  pleasure,  as  the  first  and  principal  object  of  his  work ;  and  is 
supposed  to  write  under  an  inspiration  made  up  of  exalted  feelings  and  lively  impressions  :  but  the  only 
ostensible  business  of  the  historian  is  to  convey  to  us  a  faithful  record  of  that  which  has  com*  to 
pass  in  the  world,  without  bias  or  exaggeration,  with  lucid  order,  and  in  a  perspicuous  style.  The 
lower  are  his  pretensions,  in  this  respect,  the  more  praiseworthy  is  his  success,  if  he  contrive  to  keep 
alive  our  interest,  without  flattering  our  passions,  or  perverting  the  truth. 

'Corafema.  This  leads  to  the  consideration,  how  truth,  utility,  and  pleasure,  are  to  be  combined  in  History  ; 

uon  of  qua-  ana  oii'tiiis  head  there  are  but  two  rules  :  first,  that  as  far  as  possible  these  qualities  should  all  enter  into 
the  composition  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  should  only  enter  into  it  in  the  rank  and  subordination  here 
designated.  The  truth  should  be  sacrificed  to  nothing  :  it  should  be  sought  most  earnestly,  and  de- 
tailed most  faithfully ;  it  should  be  diligently  sifted  from  error,  and  from  mere  opinion  ;  it  should  be 
made  out  clearly  and  plainly,  without  favour  or  affection,  like  a  testimony  delivered  under  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  Utility  should  not  be  taken  as  a  test  of  truth  ;  men  should 
not  think  that  the  laws  of  truth  can  safely  be  dispensed  with  on  any  vain  and  foolish  notion  of  con- 
tributing to  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  others.  Pious  frauds  are  insults  to  the  Divinity :  and 
frauds  of  an  opposite  kind,  which  some  modern  historians  have  committed  to  depreciate  religion,  are, 
if  possible,  greater  offences  against  God  and  man.  If  the  hope  or  pretence  of  doing  good  is  not  to 
be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  falsehood,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  History  is  not  to  be  corrupted  on 
lighter  grounds  ;-^for  the  sake  of  saying  a  witty  thing,  or  telling  a  wonderful  story ;  to  amuse  the 
thoughtless,  or  to  astonish  the  credulous.  But  as  all  truths  are  not  worthy  of  record  ;  there  is  abun- 
dant scope  for  judgment  in  the  selection  ;  and  the  choice  can  only  be  made  with  a  view  to  profit  or 
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to  delight.     Both  are  legitimate  motives,  and  neither  should  be  pursued  alone.     In  this  respect,  how-    History. 
ever,  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  the  writers  will  unavoidably  betray  themselves  :  while  the  '*^^/~^/ 
frivolous  fill  their  narratives  with  amusing  trifles,  the  dull  and  plodding  will  labour  to  enforce  a  doc- 
trine which  nobody  will  read :  greater  geniuses  will  certainly  not  fall  into  such  gross  errors  ;  but  one, 
.like  Tacitus,  will  see  all  events  under  a  moral  aspect;  another,  like  Herodotus,  will  be  attracted  by 
every  thing  novel  and  interesting.     Livy  is  perhaps,  of  all  historians,  the  one,  who  has  most  happily 
united  instruction  with  entertainment ;  the  former  predominating,  as  it  always  should,  in  the  choice 
of  the  subject,  and  in  the  general  scope  of  the  work ;  the  latter  enlivening  its  details,  and  not  suffering 
the  attention  to  flag. 

Such  a  combination  is  a  work  of  no  less  difficulty  than  dignity.  It  is  difficult ;  for,  in  the  words 
of  BACON,  "  To  carry  backward  the  mind  -in  writing,  and  as  it  were,  to  make  it  old  ;  diligently  to 
investigate  and  faithfully  to  record,  and  by  the  light  of  language  to  place  before  our  very  eyes,  the 
movements  of  the  times,  the  characters  of  persons,  the  hesitations  of  councils,  the  course  and  flow  of 
actions,  as  of  waters ;  the  hollowness  of  pretences,  the  secrets  of  empire ;  is  truly  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  judgment;  especially  when  we  consider  the  uncertainty  of  all  ancient  events,  and  the 
danger  of  meddling  with  those  which  are  recent."  Rare  is  the  conjunction  of  assiduity  and  animation, 
of  judgment  with  integrity,  of  taste  with  genius,  which  is  necessary  to  subdue  all  these  difficulties; 
and  when  the  task  is  at  all  successfully  executed,  it  raises  History  to  a  high  rank  among  human  studies. 
In  vain  has  it  been  urged,  that  the  many  falsifications  of  History  deprive  it  of  all  real  dignity,  and 
render  it  unworthy  of  the  rank  which  it  has  generally  held  in  the  scale  of  education.  This  is  one  of 
the  pretended  discoveries  of  modern  days  ;  the  result  of  that  philosophy,  which  in  hunting  after  an 
abstract  and  imaginary  perfection,  overlooks  all  practical  good.  The  great  men  of  antiquity  thought 
otherwise.  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  copied  the  history  of  Thucydides  eight  times  through  with 
his  own  hand  :  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Cato  the  censor,  who  took  upon  himself  a  peculiar  care  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  drew  up  a  collection  of  historical  facts  for  the  boy's  use,  and  wrote  them  over 
himself,  in  large  characters  ;  wishing,  as  he  said,  that  his  son,  before  going  from  home,  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  great  men  of  his  own  country,  and  form  himself  upon  those  ancient  models  of 
probity  and  virtue.  Doubtless,  the  study  of  History  will  not  supply  the  want  of  all  other  learning ; 
nor  is  the  student  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  exercising  his  owrn  reason,  in  judging  of  the 
truth  or  utility  of  what  he  reads :  and  this  reflection  brings  us  to  the  next  point  to  be  considered, 
namely,  the  means  of  deriving  from  History  those  benefits  which  its  essential  qualities  are  calculated 
to  produce.  ,/  mill 

The  means  of  cultivating  History  to  advantage,   naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  heads,  Means  of 
according  as  they  relate  to  the  art  of  composing  History,  or  to  the  prosecution  of  its  study ;  in  other  cu 
words,  as  they  respect  the  writer,  or  the  reader. 

The  art  of  writing  History  has  been  treated  professedly,  or  incidentally,  by  a  great  number  of L.  By  the 
authors.  Of  those  who  have  made  it  their  special  object,  no  one  has  written  with  more  liveliness 
or  felicity,  than  LUCIAN,  in  his  celebrated  treatise,  "  How  History  ought  to  be  written:"  and 
among  the  incidental  notices  of  History,  in  this  point  of  view,  few  are  more  close  and  striking,  than 
those  which  we  find  in  MONTAIGNE.  Our  purpose,  however,  requires  a  more  detailed  consideration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject :  and  we  shall  therefore  consider,  first,  the  character  of  the  historian, 
and  then,  its  aptitude  to  particular  kinds  of  History. 

The  character  of  the  historian,  as  such,  refers  either  to  the  substance,  or  form  of  his  work: 
in  regard  to  the  former,  we  may  class  our  observations  under  the  heads  of  personal  qualification, 
means  of  knowledge,  and  motives  to  write;  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  under  those  of  arrangement 
and  style. 

Among  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  historian,  the  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  his  moral  q,miifica- 
VOL.  IX.  d  tio"s- 
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HUtory.    sentiments.     This  rule,  so  important  in  the  practical  habits  of  life,  cannot  but  be  equally  important  in 
our  studies. 

"  Sincerura  cst  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infundis  acescit." 

We  take  a  guide ;  but  lie  is  blind  :  we  seek  counsel ;  but  it  is  of  an  enemy  :— what  must  be  the  result  I 
Unawares  we  are  led  into  a  pitfall;  and  we  become  parties  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  dearest  interests. 
If  we  did  not  know  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  we  should  be  surprised,  that  a  man  from  bad 
and  vicious  motives  should  ever  undertake  to  write  History;  since.  "  Facts,"  as  it  is  said,  "  are 
stubborn  things  ;"  and  distort  arid  disfigure  them  as  we  will  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  it  may  be  next  year, 
or  even  in  the  following  century,  they  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us  :  and  if  we  think  to  escape 
this  danger  by  infusing  all  our  poison  into  the  work,  only  in  the  form  of  reflection  and  general 
discussion,  we  shall  but  expose  our  motives  to  be  more  immediately  anatomised  and  laid  open  by  the 
pen  of  a  just  but  severe  criticism. 

Sincerity,  rp^  grgt  moraj  qliaiity  which  the  historian  should  possess,  is  a  great  sincerity.      He  should  be 

of  a  plain  and  downright  honesty, — of  a  "  winnow'd  purity"  of  truth;  so  that  in  reading  his  work  one 
might  be  sure,  that  whatever  were  his  mistakes  and  errors  in  point  of  fact,  however  credulous,  however 
weak  in  judgment,  or  limited  in  his  sphere  of  observation,  still  there  was  no  obliquity  of  purpose,  no 
taint  in  the  sweetness  of  the  water,  at  its  very  source.  The  irreproachable  integrity  of  Thucydides 
was  one  of  the  qualifications  which  early  attracted  the  respect  of  all  readers.  We  do  not  question  his 
assertions,  because  we  know  the  sincerity  of  his  heart.  So  it  is  with  Tacitus,  "  Who,"  says 
Montaigne,  "  was  a  great  man,  upright  and  bold."  It  was  otherwise  with  Sallust ;  whose  History  of 
the  Catalinarian  War,  with  all  its  beauties  of  style,  is  rendered  contemptible,  by  the  mean  and 
selfish  envy  which  induced  him  almost  to  suppress  the  mention  of  Cicero,  the  proper  hero  of  the  piece. 
In  modern  times  we  have,  unfortunately,  historians  of  great  name,  in  whom  we  can  scarcely  read  a 
page,  without  discovering  a  lurking  and  insidious  purpose  of  insincerity.  VOLTAIRE,  GIBBON,  and 
HUME,  are  all  obnoxious  to  this  charge:  and  in  our  eyes,  the  talents  which  they  possess,  but  poorly 
compensate  this  their  radical  and  most  pernicious  defect.  The  remarks  of  Lucian,  on  the  studious 
.insincerity  of  some  historians,  are  no  less  amusing  than  they  are  just.  "  You  are  partial,"  says  he 
(we  quote  only  the  substance  of  his  observations);  "  you  omit  the  facts  which  make  against  your  own 
party ;  you  extol  your  own  chiefs  and  leaders  to  the  skies.  Do  you  think,  that  your  business  is  that 
of  a  hired  panegyrist?  It  is  very  allowable  in  the  poet,  when  he  would  paint  to  us  his  hero,  to  describe 
him  with 

'  Hyperion's  cnrls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command, 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill :' 

but  only  try  how  all  this  figurative  eulogy  would  read  in  History;  and  you  will  be  convinced,  that  your 
pen  should  be  guided  by  plain  and  simple  truth.  Excessive  praise  disgusts  the  very  individual  to 
whom  you  mean  to  pay  your  court  by  it.  The  historian  Aristobulus,  whilst  sailing  down  the 
Hydaspes,  in  the  same  vessel  with  Alexander,  read  to  that  prince  a  narrative,  in  which  he  had 
described  him  as  fighting  alone,  on  foot,  against  king  Porus  on  his  elephant;  but  Alexander,  indignant 
at  the  absurd  fabrication,  snatched  the  volume  from  the  hands  of  the  historian,  and  threw  it  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  with  a  sharp  reprimand  for  its  falsehood."  "  Write,"  continues  Lucian,  "  the 
truth,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  not  you,  who  are  responsible  for  events.  If  your  countrymen  fled  in 
battle,  it  was  not  you  that  made  them  run  away.  Remember  that  you  are  not  writing  for  the  present 
age  alone ;  for  the  unlucky,  or  the  ignorant,  or  the  criminal  of  the  times  which  you  describe  :  but  you 
write  for  posterity ;  you  stand  on  high  like  a  Pharos  ;  and  woe  be  to  you,  if  you  guide  the  mariners 
who  trust  your  light,  toward  rocks  and  quicksands  !" 
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It    is  not  enough,  that  the  historian  is  irreproachable  in  his  conduct,    and   unbiassed  in  his    History. 
inclinations  ;  he  ought  to  have  a  warm  love  of  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.      It  is  an  idle  '*^v~*~' 
supposition,  that  man  can  abstract  himself  from  these  the  fundamental  qualities  of  his  moral  nature,  tue. 
He  who  affects  indifference  to  good  or  bad,   to  right  or  wrong,  is  already  more  than  half  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  iniquity.    He  is  a  judge,  who  has  no  veneration  for  the  laws  ;  a  soldier,  who  fights  not  for 
patriotism,  or  honor,  but  for  pay.     A  very  little  will  turn  the  scale  of  his  judgment :  and  besides,  as 
he  does  not  admire  the  beauty  of  virtue,  it  is  plain  that  he  never  contemplated,  and  therefore  cannot 
describe,  her  ravishing  brightness.      It  is  one  of  the  best  founded  accusations  against  Machiavel,  that 
he  recites  crimes  and  virtuous  actions  with  almost  equal  want  of  feeling :  and  the  reason  is,  that  he 
lived  in  a  vicious  age,  and  could  not  raise  himself  above  the  moral  level  of  his  contemporaries.     Let 
no  one,  therefore,  presume  to  become  the  historian  of  heroic  events,  or  of  virtuous  and  excellent 
persons,  who  is  not,  in  some  sort,  transported  with  admiration  of  their  excellencies.     The  battle  of 
Thermopylae  demands  the  pen  of  a  patriot :  and  the  lives  of  the  Christian  martyrs  could  not  well  be 
written  by  one,  who  knew  not  the  nature  of  sanctity  and  religious  zeal.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
to  paint  a  people  worn  out  and  totally  corrupted  by  the  odious  vices  of  despotism;  or  to  pourtray 
the  madness,  the  follies,  the  fury,  the  blasphemies  of  a  nation,  which  has  cast  off  all  moral  restraint ; 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  expressions  which  annex  detestation  to  wickedness,  and  hold  up  a  NERO, 
a  SEJANUS,  or  a  ROBESPIERRE,  to  the  everlasting  hatred  of  posterity,  can  be  too  forcible  or  too 
indignant. 

The  historian  should  be  religious.     This  is,  in  great  measure,  to  be  considered  as  a  corollary  of  Religion, 
the  rule  which  requires  him  to  be  sincere.     It  may  be  objected,  that  there  are  some  individuals,  who 
with  perfect  sincerity  reject  the  truths  of  religion,  as  insufficiently  proved,  or  as  contrary  to  the  best 
exercise  which  they  can  make  of  their  reason.     \Ve  enter  not  here  into  the  judgment  of  such  men, 
their  motives,  or  their  understanding  ;  but  since  they  are  confessedly  few  in  number,  and  since  their 
sentiments,  feelings,  and  opinions,  must  necessarily  be  so  much  in  opposition  to  those  of  mankind 
in  general,  they  should  abstain  from  the  task  of  the  historian ;  a   task,   indeed,  for  which  they  are 
obviously  unfit ;  since  they  cannot  fairly  appreciate  motives  which  they  have  never  felt,   or  estimate 
the  force  of  events  which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend.     Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  they 
could  dextrously  conceal  the  contempt  which  they  felt  for  the  religious  opinions  of  their  readers  :  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  for  any  impostor  to  delude  the  unthinking  mass  of  mankind ;  but  a  slight 
degree  of  attention  suffices  to  detect  the  cheat,  and  then  he  who  has  attempted  to  practise  it,  is  exposed 
to  the  contempt  he  so  richly  merits.     Mr.  Gibbon  felt,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  odium  which 
he  had  incurred,  by  his  disingenuous  attacks  on  Christianity.     It   will   occur  to   every  one,  that 
religion  is  too  often  mixed  with  superstition ;  and  that  superstition  must  tend  to  corrupt  the  purity  of 
History,  not  only  by  the  ignorance  of  the  writer,  but  by  his  bad  faith.     When,  therefore,  we  say, 
that  an  historian  should  be  religious,  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  become  the  apologists  of  superstition. 
To  draw  the  line  between  these  two  great  influences  of  our  moral  nature,  is,  indeed,  no  easy  task  ; 
and  belongs  not  to  our  present  undertaking.     All  that  we  are  concerned  to  show  is,  that  in  the  v/ork 
of  the  historian  a  sense  of  religion  should  be  distinctly  visible ;  that  it  should  be  fairly  and  candidly 
set  forth ;  that  it  should  form  a  known  and  certain  element  in  the  character  of  his  narrative.     There 
are  some  subjects  into  which  it  must  enter  more  directly,  than  into   others.     The  History  of  the 
Reformation,   must  necessarily  be   more   occupied  with  the  discussion  of  religious  topics,  than  the 
Florentine  History  :  and  the  life   of  William  Penn,  than  that  of  Washington.     It  would  be  idle  to 
ask,  what  religious  sentiments  should  predominate  in  the  labours  of  the  historian  ;  since  the  answer 
must  be,  his  own.     It  would  have  been  neither  necessary,  nor  decorous,  that  Prideaux,  in  writing 
the  life  of  Mahomet,  should  have  feigned  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  that  impostor;  but  in  Taylor's 
life  of  Christ,   we  recognise  with  pleasure,  the  zeal  and  animation   of  3   devout  Christian.     It  wiJl 
hence  follow,  that  the  truth  of  History  must  be  in  some  sort  warped  and  vitiated  by  the,  errors  of 
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History,  different  religious  sects.  Many  events  cannot  be  treated  by  a  Protestant  historian,  in  a  manner, 
^  perfectly  satisfactory  to  a  Roman  Catholic  reader :  and  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  has  spoken  of 
the  primitive  Christians  (if  the  passage  be  not  interpolated),  must  necessarily  offend  all  the  followers 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Doubtless,  this  is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  a  less  evil,  than  that  the  historian  should 
strike  out  of  his  work  every  thing  referring  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  which  would  be  as  absurd, 
as  to  attempt  to  paint  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  without  even  a  reflection  from  the  beams  of  the 
risino-  sun.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  determine,  how  much  he  must  deduct  from  the  credit  of  the 
narrative,  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  author;  but  the  latter  should  avow  those 
opinions,  with  perfect  candour,  and  give  them  their  full  weight  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  It  is 
a  common  objection  against  Livy  and  Tacitus,  that  they  record  false  miracles  and  omens.  We  may 
regret  that  such  great  men  were  heathens;  but  we  cannot  reasonably  blame  them  for  reciting  facts, 
as  true  or  probable,  which  appeared  so  to  them,  and  which  in  those  days  were  generally  believed. 
"  Historians,"  says  Montaigne,  "  record  all  events  of  importance :  and  amongst  public  occurrences 
a're  the  common  rumours  and  opinions:  it  is  their  part  to  recite  common  beliefs,  not  to  regulate  and 
decree  them." 

Judgment.       This  leads  us  to  consider  the  intellectual  attainments  which  properly  belong  to  the  historian  ;  and 
of  these  the  most  essential,  without  doubt,  is  a  sound  and  clear  judgment.    His  great  object  is  to  paint 
man  as  he  is,  and  this  equally  whether  the  subject  of  his  work  be  an  individual  or  a  community.     "  To 
be  an  historian,"  says  MABLY,  "  a  man  should  be  born  such:"  an  idle  and  unmeaning  remark,  if  it  be 
understood  of  the  whole  turn  of  mind  and  attainments;  but  very  just  and  true,  if  it  regard  the  kind 
and  degree  of  judgment  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  writing  of  History.     To  the  same  effect 
speaks  Lucian.     It  is  vain  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquisition  of  this  gift  of  genius.     Poeta  nascitur, 
nonfit:  and  the  historian  is  so  far  a  poet.     It  is  not  enough,  that  he  sit  in  the  council,  or  take 
part  in  the  fight;  he  must  comprehend  the  one  and  the  other,  deeply  and  intimately,  in  their  very  first 
principles  ;  so  that  the  event  may  appear  to  him  to  be  merely  the  developement  of  an  idea  known  and 
familiar  to  his  mind.     Some  men  indefatigably  treasure  up  all  the  anecdotes  that  they  hear,  and  pour 
them  forth  in  vast  profusion,  without  being  able  to  form,  still  less  to  convey,  any  distinct  notion  of  the 
result  of  the  whole.     They  are  like  ignorant  portrait  painters,  who  mechanically  trace  the  outlines  of  the 
features,  and  yet  cannot  make  up  a  countenance  from  them  all;  or  who,  in  putting  them  together,  omit 
that  particular  trait  on  which  the  similarity  chiefly  depends.     Oftentimes,  a  single  phrase  will  paint  a 
character;  but  these  compendious  portraits  of  the  mind  are  rarely  treasured  up,  as  they  should  be: 
"  They  are  generally  thrown  to  the  servants,"  says  Montaigne,  "  and  lost  in  bye  places."     The  same 
may  be  said  of  actions.     It  is  in  this  respect,  that  the  last  mentioned  author  so  highly  commends 
PLUTARCH.    "  Only  to  see  this  author,"  says  he,  "  pick  out  a  slight  action  in  a  man's  lif»;  or  a  word, 
that  does  not  seem  of  much  importance,  is  often  in  itself  a  whole  discourse."     Nothing  has  so  much 
fixed  Henry  IV.  in  the  love  of  all  good  Frenchmen,  as  that  homely  saying  of  the  poulet  au  pot :  and 
that  James  II.  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  real  lover  of  his  country,  is  testified  by  his  exclamation, 
"  Spare  my  Englishmen !"     Who  can  mistake  the  character  expressed  in  the  two  words,  Ceesarein 
vehis?  or  the  self-command  of  him  who  said,  "  Strike,  but  hear"?— Judgment,  clear,  active,  pene- 
trating judgment,  seizes  at  once  these  key-notes,  and  is  thence  led  to  unfold  all  the  hidden  harmony 
of  the  mind.     The  author  who  can  thus  penetrate  into  the  abstruse  parts  of  human  nature,  and 
contemplate  the  real  man,  in  his  proper  shape  and  dimensions,  not  as  he  is  seen  under  the  disguises 
of  outward  fortune,  will  not  descend  to  the  duller  task  of  stringing  together  a  contexture  of  gazette 
accounts,  and  reports  picked  up  in  the  streets,  which  is  all  that  forms  the  substance  of  common-place 
histories.     What   we  say  of  individual  description,  is  no  less  true  of  the   delineation  of  national 
character.     Some  historians  speak  only  in  the  abstract,  of  large  bodies  of  men,  in  different  stages  of 
civilization.     They  apply  the  terms    Prince,  People,  Noble,  Plebeian,  and   the   like,  without  any 
regard  to  the  very  different  situations  in  which  they  are   respectively  placed,  by  the   influence  of 
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climate,  laws,  manners,  science,  and    whatever  else  contributes  to   mould  and  diversify  the  In: man    History. 
character.     They  do  not,  therefore,  so  much   narrate,  as  speculate.     They  attribute  the  same,  or  ^ 
nearly  the  same,  powers  and  faculties  to  a  prince  of  the  Merovingian  race  in  France,  as  to  one  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  in  England  ;  and  they  describe  "  the  people,"  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  as  under  the 
reign  of  George   the  Third.      A  recent   French   writer,  M.  Levesque,    ingenuously  confesses  his 
surprise,  on  finding  that  the  early  Franks  were  in  great  part  serfs,  or  in  the  language  of  the  old 
English   law  villeins,   in   that  state  of  slavery  which  attached   them  to   the  soil.     To  speak  of  a 
barbarous  race,  thus  enthralled,  thus  destitute  of  the  very  rudiments  of  letters,  and  thus  sunk  in  almost 
heathen  superstition,  as  one  would  of  the  free  and  "enlightened  Scottish  peasantry  of  the  present  day, 
is  an  error,  in  moral  description,  quite  as  gross  as  the  geographical  blunders  which  Lucian  ridicules 
in  an  historian  of  his  day.     "  This  author,"  says  he,  "  was  stout  enough  to  lift  up  a  whole  city,  with 
all  its  inhabitants,  and  transport  them  from  Greece  into  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia."     Historians  who 
thus  confound  eras  and  circumstances,  seldom  content  themselves  with  delivering  their  statements  in  an 
hypothetical  shape.     They  actually  invent  narratives  of  such  conduct,  as  is  suited  to  their  imaginary 
personages,  and  gravely  tell  us  what  the  clergy,  or  people  did  in  parliaments,  long  before  the  very  name 
of  a  parliament  was  known.     All  this  is  as  unworthy  the  name  of  History,  as  the  narrative  of  that 
other  author,  mentioned  by  Lucian,  who  invented  a  false  death  for  Severianus,  and  a  false  oration  at 
his  funeral.    The  historian  may  perhaps  excuse  himself  for  some  of  these  errors,  by  attributing  them  to 
the  authorities  which  he  has  followed  ;  but  this  is  only  confessing  a  different  error  in  his  own  judgment. 
It  is  no  less  essential  that  he  should  know  how  to  choose  his  authorities,  than  that  his  own  testimony 
should  be  unimpeachable,  and  his  own  conceptions  distinct.     What  shall  we  say  to  Dr.  Henry's 
History  of  Britain,  of  which  the  first  volume  mainly  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ossian  ;  when  the  very 
existence  of  this   poet  is   questionable  ;    when  his   era,  and  the  place   of  his  residence,    are  alike 
uncertain ;    and  when  all  that  the  historian  could  know   of   him  was   derived  from  a  translation 
indisputably  falsified  and  interpolated?     The  historian  is  in  all  cases  necessarily  removed  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  events  which  he  records,  either  by  an  interval  of  time,  or  of  space.     It  may  be 
supposed,  that  the  general,  who  commands  in  a  battle,  must  be  able  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  it ; 
yet  Asinius  Pollio  detected  a  mis-statement  in  the  Commentaries  of  Cresar  himself,  either  because  the 
general  could  not  have  his  eye  on  all  parts  of  his  army  at  once,  and  had  given  credit  to  some  particular 
individual,  who  had  not  delivered  him  a  true  account ;  or  else  because  the  officers,  who  commanded 
under  him,  had  inaccurately  reported  what  had  occurred  in  his  absence.     "  Thus  may  we  see,"  says 
Montaigne,  "  that  the  inquisition  after  truth  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  when  the  report  of  the 
same  battle  is  differently  given  by  the  different  persons  engaged  in  it,  without  any  intention  to 
deceive ;  and  when  we  cannot  decide  between  the  contradictory  statements,   otherwise  than  as  one 
would  do  on  a  solemn  trial  at  law, — by  strict  examination   and  comparison  of  all  the  particulars 
deposed  to  by  the  witnesses."     This  examination  must  be  directed  either  by  natural  penetration,  or 
by  acquired  knowledge  of  the  subjects  under  consideration.     To  the  first,  a  sharpness  of  intellect  is 
necessary,    which  no  less  distinguishes  one  historian  from  another,  than  it  does  man  from  man,  in 
the  more  active  scenes  of  life.     The  only  danger  is,  that  this  shrewdness  may  degenerate  into  an 
excessive  self-confidence,  and  that  a  writer  may  reject  credible  and  important  testimony,  because  it  is 
not  consistent  with  his  own  preconceived  notions,  or  because  he  has  taken  a  prejudice  against  the 
witness.     The  other  circumstance  is  still  more  important.     No  man,  however  wise  and  skilful,  can  be 
equally  skilful  and  wise  on  all  subjects.     The  general  historian  must  embrace  a  very  large  diversity 
of  matter  :    he  must  speak  now  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  sailor,  anon  as  a  financier,  presently  as  a 
physician,  a  painter,  or  a  husbandman ;  and  in  any  of  these  characters,  the  use  of  inappropriate  terms, 
much  more  the  statement  of  erroneous  or  improbable  facts,   may  subject  him  to  deserved  censure. 
Thus  Lucian  speaks  of  an  author,  who  affected  to  deal  much  in  military  details,  but  who  confounded 
a  parallel  line  with  an  oblique  one,  and  marching  in  front  with  marching  on  the  flank.     In  all  such 
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History,    cases,  the  old  legal  rule  is  the  best  to  be  followed :  cuique  in  arte  sud  per  Ho  credendum  est.     We 
^*^^  are  not  to  trust  to  a  cloistered  monk  for  the  military  part  of  the  History  of  the  Crusades :  and  it 
would  be  equally  injudicious   to  rest   satisfied   with   what  a   distinguished   general  might  happen 
incidentally  to  say  of  civil  politics,  or  of  the  fine  arts.     In  the  present  age,  every  art  and  every 
science  has  been  separately  and  successfully  cultivated ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult  for  the  historian  to 
select  the  best  guides,  even  on  the  ground  of  their  popular  reputation.     Thus,  the  antiquarian  will 
easily  mark  out  for  us  the  period  in  the  History  of  our  own  country,  beyond  which  we  possess  few 
lights   but   those  of  tradition,   and  will  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  discriminate  between  true  and 
fabricated  records.     BUCHANAN,  the  Scottish  historian,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  learning 
anft  singular  attainments.     He  professed  to  write  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  exploits  of  his 
countrymen  "  from  the  vanity  of  fables   and  the  injury  of  oblivion :"    and  yet  he  begins  with  the 
History  of  King  Fergus,  330  years  before  the  birth   of  Christ!     Sir  DAVID  DALRYMPLE,   who 
proceeded  on  very  different  grounds,  commences  his  "  Annals  of  Scotland"  with  the  accession  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  throne,  A.  D.   1057;    "  Because,"  says  he,  "  the  History  of  Scotland, 
previous  to  that  period,  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  fable."     Thus  he  passes  over  in  silent  contempt, 
a  period  of  1387  years,  filled  by  Buchanan  with  a  regular  series  of  Scottish  kings !     There  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  in  the  judgment  suitable  to  an  historian,  Sir  David  Dalrymple  was  infinitely  superior 
to  Buchanan.     Judgment  is  not  only  shown  in  rejecting  the  marvellous :  but  in  chusing  among  things 
probable,  that  which  has  the  greater  probability ;  not  merely  in  itself,  but  from  the  character  of  its 
narrator.     The  historian,  therefore,  in  comparing  his  authorities,  must  look  well  to  the  bias  of  their 
minds,  to  the  opinions  which  they  held,  to  the  party  which  they  meant  to  serve.     The  expression, 
"  Punic  faith,"  has  become  proverbial,  perhaps,   for  no  other  reason,  than  that  the  historians  of 
Carthage  now  extant,  are  all  Romans.     He  must  consider  the  state  of  science  at  the  time  in  which 
his  authorities  flourished.     The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  very  general  in  England,   until  after   the 
Revolution  of  1688:    the  notion  of  sympathetic   action  on  bodies   at   a  distance  prevailed,  even 
among  learned  mer.,  about  the   same  period :  it  would,  therefore,  be  wrong,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tax  an  author  of  that  time  with  excessive  credulity  for  maintaining  either   of  these  errors  ;  and 
on  the  other,  to  credit  readily  the  facts  which  he  asserts  in  their  support.     The  judgment  of  an 
historian  may  be  safely  estimated  from  the  authorities  which  he  cites,  and  the  reliance  which  he 
places  on  them.     He  who  should  allow  the  same  weight  to  Archbishop  Turpin's  supposed  History 
of  Charlemagne,    which    he   does  to  Thucydides,    would    certainly   be   little    competent    to  draw 
from   either    an  accurate   representation   of  facts.      With    such   a    writer,    every   historical  state, 
ment  is   a  fact;  but  in  return,    lie   carefully   avoids  supplying  any  thing   from  the   stores  of  his 
own  imagination.     He  will  not  venture  to   assert  that  Cromwell  was  ambitious;   but  he  narrates 
with   scrupulous  fidelity,  the  prodigies  that  were  observed  to   take  place  about  the  time  of  the 
usurper's  death. 

Taste.  It  is   not  enough  that  the  historian  .be  a  man  of  judgment :  he  must  also  have   some  taste. 

He  must  know  how  to  distinguish  the  sublime  from  the  insipid  or  the  absurd  ;  how  to  main- 
tain an  unity  of  feeling  and  character  throughout  his  work ;  how  to  suit  the  parts  to  each 
other,  so  that  no  one  should  have  the  preponderance.  A  man  of  very  sound  practical  judg- 
ment may  be  extremely  defective  in  this  respect.  He  will  resemble  the  artist,  who  is  exquisite 
in  the  detail,  but  inadequate  to  the  combinations. 

"  Infelix  operis  summit,  quia  ponere  totum 
Nesciet." 

The  taste  of  an  historian  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  discernible  chiefly  in  his  style ;  but  there  is 
a  more  refined  species  of  taste,  which  regards  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  balancing  of 
its  parts,  the  relief,  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  tone  of  colouring,  which  pervades  the  piece.  The 
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author  shows  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  handling  of  it.  He  suits  it  to 
his  strength :  he  chooses  an  argument  in  which  he  is  at  home,  and  on  which  he  can  expatiate.  He 
adapts  his  expressions  to  the  scene  which  he  has  to  describe:  he  is  grave  and  sententious  in  the 
council,  animated  and  vehement  in  the  field.  He  passes  hastily  over  trivial  events,  and  dwells  with 
force  and  energy  on  those  which  are  of  importance.  "  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  says  Lucian,  "  that 
facts  present  themselves  spontaneously,  or  at  hazard,  to  the  pen  of  the  historian :  the  selection  and 
disposition  of  them  require  great  consideration  and  care."  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  task 
of  the  historian  resembles  that  of  the  poet.  We  must  beware,  however,  not  to  estimate  the  value  of 
an  historical  work  merely  by  the  taste  and  refinement  of  the  author.  This  is  an  error,  perhaps,  too 
prevalent  in  the  present  day.  Disgusted  by  the  asperities  and  unpolished  roughness  of  our  older 
writers,  among  whose  works  we  wander  as  in  a  forest  of  noble  trees  interspersed  with  tangled  brakes 
and  thickets,  the  smooth  and  garden-like  surface  of  a  more  polished  work  fascinates  the  eye,  and 
prevents  us  from  observing  that  it  is  really  productive  of  little  fruit,  and  scarcely  worth  the  labour 
bestowed  on  its  cultivation. 

The  judgment  and  taste  of  the  historian,  though  they  do  not  wholly  depend  on  his  previous  Previous 
studies,  must  be  greatly  affected  by  them  :  it  is  right,  therefore,  to  advert  in  this  place  to  such  studies  studies* 
as  seem  to  be  most  indispensably  preliminary  to  the  writing  of  History.     We  must  not  suppose  that 
every  man  is  competent  to  this  task,  who  can  turn  a  sentence  neatly,  and  has  sufficient  patience  to 
consult  all  the  gazettes  and  state  papers  of  the  day,  or  to/nake  a  digest  and  abstract  of  the  narratives 
of  preceding  writers.      Far  different    must  be    the   attainments  of  one  who,  like  Thucydides,  is 
ambitious  of  giving  to  mankind  a  work,  which  may  prove  to  them  "  an  everlasting  possession."     He 
must  have  studied  man,  in  the  abstract ;  and  men, 

"  in  the  daily  walk 

Of  the  world's  business," 

He  must  have  contemplated  society  in  its  constituent  elements,  and  societies  in  their  mutual 
relations.  He  must  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ;  and  be  so  far 
versed  in  literature,  as  is  necessary  to  the  clear  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  the  vigour  and 
polish  of  his  language.  We  have  already  said,  that  in  all  the  various  topics  which  may  fall  within 
the  scope  of  History,  especially  in  modern  times,  the  historian  cannot  be  equally  versed :  but  in 
studies  which  are  fundamental  to  his  subject,  and  without  which  his  errors  must  be  gross  and  revolt- 
ing, there  is  no  excuse  for  total  ignorance. 

The  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  stands  in  the  head  and  front  of  the  indispensable  studies.  Philosophy 
Man's  common  nature  must  be  known,  or  the  actions  of  this  or  that  man  will  be  an  enigma  and  a 
mystery.     The  historian,  therefore,  should  be  a  proficient  in  the  science  commonly,  though  somewhat 
improperly,  called  metaphysics.     We  mean  not  the  metaphysics  of  the  French  Encyclopedic,  which 
have  been  aptly  described  as  "  the  metaphysics  of  an  under-graduate,"  and  paralleled  with  "  the 
mathematics  of  an  exciseman."     We  mean*  not  new  metaphysics,  or  new  philosophy  of  any  sort. 
"  The  common  run  of  fashionable  authors,  on  matters  of  History  and  antiquity,  and  general  philoso- 
phical research,"  says  a  profound  and  eloquent  writer,*  "  have  now,  for  about  a  hundred  years,  been 
telling  the  world,  in  at  least  a  hundred  publications  every  year,  that  till  they  themselves  appeared 
among  us,  there  was  no  knowledge  on  this  earth  at  all :" — just  as  if  we  should  suppose  the  falling  of 
stones  from  the  sky,  in  our  own  days,  to  be  the  very  first  instances  of  gravitation.     But  in  our  view  of 
the  metaphysics  necessary  to  an  historian,  they  are  the  most  ancient  of  sciences,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  books.     The  Holy  Scriptures  present  us  with  a  notion  of  human 
nature,  to  the  truth  of  which  every  heart  bears  witness.     We  there  see  man  described  as  a  weak, 
fallible,  offending,  and  responsible  creature ;  whose  depravity  produces  want  and  fear,  and  whose 

*  Professor  WUde. 
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f  ir.story.  wants  and  fears  are  the  natural  foundation  of  society.  We  see  this  offspring  of  natural  imbecility 
%-^v^*^  called  to  act  a  part  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  but  to  act  it  only  under  a  guidance  and  an  inspiration 
which,  if  he  abandon  or  reject,  he  is  lost  and  irretrievably  ruined.  This  most  ancient  system  of  philo- 
sophy places  the  moral  being  of  man  at  the  head  of  all  his  faculties;  and  teaches  us  that  all  his  powers, 
mental  and  corporeal,  are  only  means  to  enable  him  to  let  his  light  shine  before  others,  and  that  that 
light  "  is  light  from  heaven."  By  this  scale,  and  by  this  alone,  is  human  greatness  to  be  measured  ; 
and  the  historian  who  does  not  possess  this  clue,  can  never  conduct  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  human 
affairs. 

Knowledge  It  is  true,  that  History  no  where  presents  us  with  the  abstract,  man:  her  business  is  with  men, 

uf  the  world.  engage(j  jn  t}iejr  various  occupations  and  pursuits,  instigated  by  their  prejudices  and  follies,  and  hopes 
and  fears ;  seeking  wealth,  and  fame,  and  honours,  and  distinctions ;  stimulated  by  the  necessity  of 
action,  or  carried  away  by  the  love  of  ease  and  enjoyment.  To  conceive  the  endless  variety  of  this 
moving  scene,  we  must  have  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  been  driven  this  way  and  that  by  its  alternate 
flux  and  reflux.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  commonly  called  a  knowledge  of  the  world :  some 
writers  seem  to  possess  it  mechanically,  as  it  were,  by  a  natural  tact,  and  an  unconscious  experience. 
Machiavel,  with  very  little  reflection  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  virtue,  or  the  natural  deformity  of  vice, 
was  a  shrewd  and  attentive  observer  of  both,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  course  of  a 
very  busy  life,  and  amidst  political  changes  of  great  frequency  and  variety.  He  abounds,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  writer,  in  practical  rules,  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  men  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest, 
or  that  of  their  faction  or  country,  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  great  interests  of  mankind. 
Undoubtedly  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  such  a  writer ;  but  if  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  man,  on  the 
mere  surface,  he  had  joined  a  penetrating  view  into  the  nature  of  human  motives,  and  thoughts,  and 
propensities,  the  value  of  his  work  would  have  been  incalculably  augmented. 

Political  Nor  is  it  merely  with  single  individuals  that    the  historian  is  concerned.      Unless  he  be   a 

science.       biographer  in  the  very  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  he  must  speak  of  numbers  acting  together ; 
of  tribes,  and   races,   and   nations.     MA.BLY,  therefore,  requires   that   the    historian  should   have 
studied  political  science,  of  which  he  distinguishes  two  kinds :    one   founded  on  the  laws  which 
nature  has   laid  down  for  the  happiness  of  mankind;    the    other,    on  variable   and   conventional 
rights,  established    by   men;    the    fruit,    as    he   says,    of  passion,    violence,    and    injustice;    and 
capable    of    affording    only    false   benefits   and   great   evils.      The   acrimonious   feeling   and  de- 
clamatory style   of  Mably,  render  him  an    inconvenient  guide   in  this  or   any  other   study :    but 
it  is  certainly  indispensable,  that  the  historian,   who  undertakes  to  develope  political  movements, 
should   be   a  well-grounded    politician.      He   ought   not,    however,    to   proceed    on  any  abstract 
theory,  inconsistent  with  the  previous  History  of  mankind :  but  he  should  look   to  the   origin  of 
civil   society  as  a  matter   of  fact;  and  particularly   should  observe,  that  as  the  rise  of  different 
forms  of  government  cannot  all   be  referred  to  one  common  principle,  so  neither  can  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  policy  be  the   same  in   all   countries.    »Hence  those  particular  researches,  and   that 
-  information,  which  render  a  man   adequate  to  undertake  the  History  of  France,   may   be  worse 
than  useless  to  him  in  attempting  that  of  England  :  and,  in   like  manner,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  foundations   of  ancient  and  modern  republics  being  vastly  different,    their  historians  should 
be  furnished   with  very   different   data;    and   the  works   themselves   should   be    composed   in    as 
different  a  spirit  and  feeling.     It  is  generally  acknowledged,   that  HUME  is  an   unsafe   guide   in 
English   politics,  because  his   political  principles  were  as  little  those  of  the  English  constitution, 
as  his  belief  was  that  of  the  English  church:  and  with  all  the  labour  which  ROBERTSON  bestowed 
011  his  justly  celebrated  History  of  Charles  V.,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  his  talents  were  much 
more  fitly  employed  on  his  History  of  Scotland.     Foreign  politics  are  often  no  less  necessary  to  be 
known  by  the  historian  than  domestic.     The  relation  of  states  to  each  other,  both  in  law  and  in  fact ; 
their  clashing  interests ;  their  alliances,  feuds,  and  mutual  influence  on  a  common  balance  of  power; 
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ore   thing's  Avhich,    as  they  may  fall  more  or   less  within    the   scope   of  the  author's  work,    BO    (hey    I'  '  > 
require  more  or  less  of  his  previous  attention. 

Particular  subjects  require,  in  the  historian,  information  of  a  particular  kind.  Thus  he  who,  O<I:.T 
like  POLYBIUS,  has  principally  to  treat  of  military  operations,  should,  like  that  author,  possess"' 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  military  art:  and  he  who,  like  DE  TFIOU,  has  to  speak  of  disputed 
points  of  legal  and  constitutional  right,  should,  like  that  eminent  judge,  be  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
may  be  excused  for  some  deficiency  in  finance,  or  general  statistics :  and  he  who  professes  to 
delineate  the  progress  of  literature,  is  not  expected  to  be  minutely  accurate  in  his  incidental 
notices  of  law.  The  only  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point  is,  that  the  historian  should 
be  a  perfect  master  of  those  studies  which  are  connected  with  the  characteristic  and  leading  topics 
of  his  work;  and  that,  with  respect  to  inferior  and  secondary  matters,  he  should  be  guided  by 
authorities  of  known  weight  and  reputation. 

It  may  seem  hardly  within  the  scope  of  such  an  essay  as  the  present,  to  speak  of  the  physical  PlijsicaJ 
qualities  of  the  historian ;  but  yet  more  depends  on  them  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  probable.  qu*  ' 
The  earliest  historians,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  encountered  great  bodily  fatigue 
and  peril,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  efforts  to  collect  materials  for  History :  and  so  Froissart  in  his 
plain  and  simple  manner  says,   "  I  have  searched  in  my  time  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  (in 
truth,  who  seeks  will  find),  and  wherever  I  came,  I  made  inquiry  after  such  ancient  knights  and 
squires,  as  had  been  present  at  these  deeds  of  arms,  and  such  as  were  well  enabled  to  speak  of  them. 
I  sought  also  for  heralds  of  good  repute,  to  verify  and  confirm  what  I  might  have  heard  elsewhere  of 
these  matters.     In  this  manner  have  I  collected  the  materials  for  this  noble  History  :  and  as  long  aa 
through  God's  grace  I  live,   I  shall  continue  it ;  for  the  more  I  work  at  it,  the  greater  pleasure  \ 
receive :  like  the  gallant  knight  or  squire  enamoured  with  arms,   who,  by  perseverance  and  attention, 
perfects  and  accomplishes  himself;  thus  by  labouring  and  working  on  this  subject,  I  acquire  greater 
ability  and  delight."     The  biographer  of  Froissart,  relating  a  journey  which  the  historian  took  in 
company  with  a  knight  of  high  distinction  and  of  great  experience,  says  :  "  If  they  arrived  at  a  town 
before  sunset,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  remnant  of  the  day  to  examine  the  outworks  of  the 
place,  or  to  observe  the  parts  of  it  which  had  suffered  from  assaults.     On  their  return  to  the  inn,  they 
continued  the  same  conversations,  either  between  themselves  or  with  other  knights  and  esquires 
who   might  be    lodged  there:    and   Froissart   never  went    to   bed,    until    he    had    put   down    in 
writing   every    particular   that  he  had   heard."     Nor  were  his   excursions    confined    to    countries 
in  a  state  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  cultivation.     We  find  him  attending  armies,  and  journeying 
alone  in  the  Pyrenees,   and  in   the   Highlands  of  Scotland — places    where,   at   that  time  of  day, 
the  law  could  afford  no  very  sure  protection  to  strangers.     He  who  fears  to  encounter  peril,  or  is 
incapable  of  surmounting  fatigue,   is  certainly  to  be  so  far  considered  as  deficient  in  the  requisites  of 
an  historian.    Modern  times,  indeed,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  obtaining  information,  have  rendered 
these  qualifications  less  essential  than  they  were  formerly;  but  certainly  they  are  even  yet  of  no  slight 
importance.     To  be  able  to  see  and  handle  for  one's  self— to  have  experienced  the  storm  and  the 
battle — to  have  conversed  and  associated  with  the  classes  of  men  whose  actions  we  describe ;  cannot 
but  impress  the  truth  more  deeply  on  our  own  minds,  and  of  course  render  us  more  competent  to  its 
true  and  striking  description.     It  has  been  said,  not  without  justice,  that  writers  are  sometimes  cen- 
sured as  acrimonious  and  intolerant,  who  are  in  reality  only  oppressed  by  bodily  disease ;  and  that 
what  we  consider  in  them  as  defects  of  moral  character,  may  have  originally  needed  no  other  correc- 
tive than  a  good  regulation  of  body.     This  remark  applies  as  much  to  the  historian  as  to  any  other 
writer:  and  hence  we  may  justly  reckon  among  the  physical  qualities  to  be  desired  in  him,  that  suavity 
of  bodily  temperament  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  mildness  of  temper  and  freedom  from 
prejudice;  and  which  has  no  distant  connection even  with  sweetneas  of  style,  and  purity  of  language, 
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History.  One  may  easily  believe,  that  Tacitus  was  a  man  of  bilious  temperament  ;  but  it  is  not  so  conceivable 
that  Livy  should  have  composed  his  long-  and  easy-flowing  work  amidst  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  or 
under  the  depression  of  a  constitutional  lowness  of  spirits. 

Personal  qualifications  are  not  all  that  is  wanting-  to  the  historian  ;  he  should  have  superior  means 


knowledge.        fc7iowledge  :  and  these  means  are  to  be  considered,  either  with  reference  to  the  time  in  which  he 

lives  ;  or  to  his  rank,  station,  and  country. 

Time.  The  historian  is  either  contemporary  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  events  which  he  relates  ;  and  if 

subsequent,  he  is  more  or  less  distant  from  them  in  point  of  time.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  he  lives  at  the  same  epoch  with  the  persons  and  things  which  he  describes,  he  either  can 
or  even  ought  to  publish  at  the  time  an  exact  account  of  them.  Some  indulgence  is  not  only  due,  in 
charity  and  kindness,  to  the  failings  and  errors  of  those  with  whom  we  associate  ;  but  such  is  the 
nature  of  human  affairs,  that  it  would  not  always  be  safe  or  possible  to  divulge  them  at  the  moment 
when  they  occur.  Yet  at  that  moment,  or  shortly  afterward,  it  may  be  necessary  that  some  account 
of  them  should  be  given  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  given,  it  should  no  doubt  be  strictly  true.  He  who 
attempts  it,  however,  must  be  aware,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  his  being  near  to  the  events,  often. 
confounds  and  dazzles  his  idea  of  them.  He  must  feel  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  celebrated 
address  of  Horace  to  Asinius  Pollio  : 

"  Periculosae  plenum  opns  alese, 
Tractas;  et  incedis  per  igues 
Suppusitos  cineri  doloso." 

What  is  essential  to  the  truth  and  liveliness  of  History  is,  that  the  narrator  should  have  it  clearly 

before  his  own  mind.    But  History  is  in  this  respect  like  some  pictures  ;  to  which,  if  we  approach  too 

closely,  we  lose  all  the  effect  of  the  light,  and  shade,  and  colouring  ;  and  are  often  unable  to  trace  the 

very  outline  of  the  forms,  much  less  to  comprehend  their  arrangement  and  composition.     Notwith- 

standing these,  and  many  similar  remarks,  which  might  be  made  on  contemporary  History  in  general, 

it  is  certain,  that  some  of  the  best  historians  have  not  only  lived  during  the  periods  which  they  record, 

but  have  taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  transactions  of  their  time.     Such  were  Thucydides  and 

Ca3sar.     Men  of  their  stamp,   indeed,   could  not  write  otherwise  than  instructively  ;  and  their  pro- 

ductions must  necessarily  rank  high  in  the  class  to  which  they  belong.    But  it  is  not  so  much  because 

they  lived  at  the  time,  as  because  the  situations  in  which  they  were  placed,  aflbrded  them  especial 

opportunities  of  observation,  that  their  testimony  becomes  precious  ;  and  after  all,  precious  as  it  is,  it 

*      must  be  received  with  the  deductions  necessary  to  be  made  on  account  of  their  partialities  and 

interests.     We  must  never  forget,  that  Thucydides  was  an  exile  from  Athens,  and  that  Caesar  made 

his  military  exploits  the  steps  to  political  power.     A  contemporary  author,  who  determines  that  the 

publication   of  his  work   shall  be  postponed   for  many  years,    may  give  himself  a  greater   lati- 

tude  in   its   composition,  than   would  otherwise    be    prudent.      Lord    CLARENDON    says    of  his 

great  History  of  the  Rebellion,  that  as  it  was  a  work  in  which  the  infirmities  of  some,  and  the 

malice   of  others,  must  be  boldly  looked  upon  and  mentioned  ;  so    it  should  not  be  published  in 

the  age  in  which  it  was  written.     Yet,  even  this  consideration  ought   not  to   make  us  place   an 

entire  confidence   in    a   contemporary   writer.      Few   men   appear  to  have  been  more   conscien- 

tiously impartial  than   the   noble   author  just   named  ;    but   we  should  look   in   vain   through   his 

work    for    the   same   lively   impression  of    the    views,     entertained    by    the    most    honest   of    the 

republican  party,  which  we  find  in  the  singular  and  interesting  work  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.     The 

great  mass  of  contemporary  information  is  chiefly  useful  as  affording  materials  to  succeeding  histo- 

rians ;  materials  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as  they  often  serve  to  produce  the  very  contrary  effect 

from  that  which  the  author  himself  contemplated.     Thus  it  is  probable,  that  BUBB  DODDINGTON, 

in  writing  his  diary,  thought  as  little  that  he  was  painting,   in   his   own   person,  the    character 

of  a  mean  intriguing   courtier,    as  another  writer  may  have  intended   to  display   to  the   world, 
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the  portrait  of  a  malignant  and  unprincipled  demagogue.  What  length  of  time,  subsequent  to 
great  events,  is  most  favourable  to  their  just  and  useful  relation,  cannot  be  precisely  determined 
a  priori ;  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  limited  with  mathematical  exactness.  It  should  be  after  the 
passions,  which  agitated  the  period  described,  have  in  a  great  measure  subsided ;  when  the 
billows  of  the  storm  no  longer  heave,  and  the  sky  has  again  become  serene.  Before  that  period, 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  will  not  be  heard,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.  He  will  be  accused 
of  wishing  to  sharpen  the  sword  anew,  and  of  provoking  his  countrymen  or  his  party  to 
resume  the 

— • "  arm  a 

Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus."* 

Before   that    period,    too,    he    will  not    easily  obtain   access    to   those    private   documents  which 
often    cast    an    entirely    new    light    on    public   transactions :    for,    as    Sir    WILLIAM    TEMPLR 
observes,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  Christendom  from  1672  to  1679,"  the  true  springs 
and  motions  of  affairs,   both   foreign    and  domestic,   are  often  mistaken,  not   only  by  the  public 
in   general,    but   even  "  in  court  and    parliament ;"  and  thereby,  "  many   suspicions,  confidences, 
applauses,  and   reproaches,  are  fastened  upon  persons ;  and  at  times,  where  they  are    very  unde- 
served."    On  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  live  at  a  period  too  remote.     Every  age  has  its  habits 
and  feelings,  which  pass  away,  evaporate,  and    are  wholly  lost,  if  not  consigned  to  remembrance 
by  a  faithful  pen :  and  as  those  habits  and  feelings  enter  largely  into  all  the  motives  of  individual 
action,  we  shall  mistake   the  latter,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the   former.     We  shall  possess    only, 
as    it  were,   the  lifeless  form  of  great   events,  without  their  animating  spirit;    and  walk   among 
the   kings  and    great    men   of  antiquity,    as    we    do   among  the    stony   effigies    on   their    tombs. 
The  great  name  of  LIVY  will  perhaps  be  cited  as   sanctioning   the   attempt  to  relate  the  History 
of  periods   long   antecedent  to   the   author's  age.      Livy  probably   wrote   his  History   about  750 
years  after   the    building  of  Rome,  and  near    1200  years  from  the  siege  of  Troy :  yet  he  begins 
"  Jam  primum  omnium  SATIS  CONSTAT,   Trajd  captd"  &c.       What  he  means  by  Satis  Constat, 
it   is   not   easy  to   comprehend  ;  since   he   himself  states,    that   most    of  the   public    and   private 
records  of  the  Romans  were  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city,    365   years  after  its  first 
building,  and  near  800  years  after   the  fall  of  Troy.     The    truth  is,   that  the  early  books  of  Livy 
are  little  more  than  compilations   from  other  authors,  none  of  whom  were  of  very  high  antiquity: 
for,  in  speaking  of  a  transaction,  which  occurred  in  the  432d  year  of  the  city,  he  says   "  there  is  no 
writer    extant    who    was    contemporary   with    the  event."      Fabius    Pictor,    the  earliest  of  those 
whom  he   expressly  quotes,    was    only  about    250   years  his   predecessor  :    and  as   to   the  annals 
of  the  pontiffs,  and  such  other    records  as    those  early  writers   could    have  consulted,    we  have 
the   testimony   of  Cicero,  that  nothing  could  bo   more  meagre  and  jejune   than   the    information 
which  they  afforded.     The  first  five  books  of  Livy's  work,  then,  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  legiti- 
mate History  :  they  reach  to  the  365th  year  of  the  city,  and  embrace  only  what  the  author  himself 
admits  to  be  res  vetustate  nimid  obscuras.     The  remainder  that  is   extant,  comes  down  to  the 
585th   year,  and  leaves   us  infinite  cause  to   regret  the  loss  of  the  succeeding  97  books,    which 
included  the  author's  own  times.     It  would  be  curious  to  see  whether  an  author,  who  with  such 
admirable  skill  has  woven  together  the  materials  supplied  by  other  hands,  could  maintain  the  same 
apparent  candour,   and  excite  a  similar  interest  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  when  he  united  the 
characters  of  a  witness  and  a  judge.     Different  duties  belong  to  historians,  contemporary  and  subse- 
quent ;  and  the  advantages  which  they  possess  a.re  in  like  manner  different.     To  the  former  is  chiefly 
addressed  that  energetic  admonition  of  Lucian  :  "  let  the  historian  be  fearless,  incorrupt,  free,  the 
friend  of  boldness  and  truth,  calling  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade ;  giving  nothing  to  hatred,  nothing 
lo  love ;  touched  neither  by  pity,  nor  shame,  nor  diffidence ;  a  judge  equally  just  and  kind  to  all 
parties;  a  foreigner  in  his  books,  a  citizen  of  no  state,  bound  by  no  laws,  subjected  to  no  king1,  utterly 

e* 
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History,    careless  what  this  or  that  man  will  think  or  say  of  his  work."     To  the  latter,  other  rules  are  necessary. 

*  He  is  not  apt  to  be  misled  by  his  interests,   but  by  his  studies :  not  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  but 

the  narrowness  of  his  views,  is  likely  to  mislead  him.     Let  him,  therefore,  when  he  first  sits  down  to 

write,  espouse  no  theory ;  let  him  erect  no  bed  of  Procrustes,  on  which  to  stretch  and  distort  his 

facts  ;  let  him  reject  no  evidence,  till  he  has  patiently  heard  what  the  witness  has  to  say,  and  candidly 

weighed  the  credit  due  to  his  deposition.     The  partial  accounts  of  a  BURNET,  a  NORTH,  or  a  LuDLOW, 

are  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  times.     The  historian  will  weigh  them  against 

each  other :  he  will  do  more  :  he  will  compare  the  opinions  which  an  individual  may  have  maintained  in 

the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  with  those  which  he  may  have  corrected  by  the  experience  and 

reflection  of  age.     For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  .the  writers  of  whom  we  now  speak,  not  only  possess 

the  advantage  of  living  after  the  passions,  which  heated  men  on  both  sides,  have  become  cool ;  but 

often  of  hearing  exaggerated  sentiments  retracted,  and  erroneous  statements   disavowed.      They 

possess  the  advantage  of  trying  men  by  their  conduct,  and  principles  by  their  results  :  they  see  great 

events   ushered   in  with  hope,   and   brightness,  and   beauty ;  but  the  radiant  clouds  of  morning  are 

charged  with  the  dark  and  desolating  tempests  of  noon,  and  "  steal  unseen  to  west,"  in  the  cheerless 

gloom  of  the  night.     Such  contemplations  are  fitted  to  produce  a  mild  and  meditative  temper,  which, 

while  it  inclines  the  writer  to  view  with  extreme  indulgence  the  common  errors  and  failings  of 

humanity,  must  give  a  moral  energy  to  his  works,  and  render  them  powerfully  subsidiary  to  the  great 

cause  of  virtue.     Much  of  the  advantage  here  shown  to  belong  to  historians,  who  write  at  a  period 

subsequent  to  the  event,  is  lost,  if  that  period  be  too  far  extended.     Time  sweeps  away  the  materials 

of  History  and  History  itself.     We  have  lost  the  collections  of  MUCIANUS,  as  well  as  the  Decads 

of  LIVY  :  and  both  losses  are  irreparable. 


• "  data  suiit  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulcliris." 


"  The  monuments  of  the  dead,"  says  WEEVER,  "  within  these  His  Majesty's  dominions,  are,  to  the 
shame  of  our  time,  broken  down,  and  utterly  almost  ruinated  ;  their  brazen  inscriptions  erased, 
torn  away,  and  pilfered ;  by  which  inhuman,  deformidable  act,  the  honourable  memory  of  many 
virtuous  and  noble  persons  deceased,  is  extinguished ;  and  the  true  understanding  of  divers 
families,  in  these  realms,  is  darkened."  Even  of  those  monuments  and  records  of  "  the  olden 
time,"  which  are  not  wholly  obliterated,  some  serve  only  to  excite  our  wonder,  but  not  to 
gratify  our  curiosity.  The  Pyramids,  and  Stonehenge,  and  the  temple-caves  of  India,  neither 
tell  us  how,  nor  when,  nor  by  whom  they  were  built :  and,  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  to 
the  present  time,  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Egypt  have  afforded  matter  for  doubt  and 
disputation  to  the  learned.  We  have  been  thus  diffuse  on  the  epoch  of  the  historian  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  subject,  because  there  is,  perhaps,  no  question  relative  to  the  topic  of 
History,  on  which  a  greater  diversity  of  opinions  exists ;  than  whether  the  great  ends  of  History  are 
best  to  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  contemporary  or  subsequent  writers. 

It  is  not  merely  the  time  in  which  a  man  lives,  but  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves,  that 
enables  him  to  dive  into  the  real  motives  of  action ;  to  trace  causes  from  their  very  source,  and 
throughout  all  their  meanderings,  to  disclose  the  graves  principum  amicitias,  and  what  it  is  that 
incites  the  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium.  Sleidan  observes  of  PHILIP  DE  COMINES,  that  "  he 
had  all  the  advantages  for  writing  the  History  of  Louis  XI,  and  his  son  CHARLES  VIII,  that  could 
be  desired;  since  he  served  both  those  princes  in  the  quality  of  ambassador  to  several  courts, 
and  managed  most  part  of  the  affairs  which  he  mentions  in  his  Memoirs."  This  is  the  more 
important  in  political  History,  because,  as  Lord  HERBERT  observes,  in  his  life  of  HENRY  VIII, 
"  the  actions  of  princes  are  not  always  drawn  from  reason  of  state,  but  sometimes  oven  from  incli- 
nation and  humour."  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  those  who  hold  the  highest  authority :  parry-leaders,  and 
even  persons  who  contribute  in  a  very  secondary  degree  to  the  conduct  of  public  transactions^  arc 
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apt  to  consult  their  passions  or  interests  in  preference  to  their  duties ;  and  one  cannot  well  deter-  U'^'y- 
mine  whether  they  have  done  so  or  not,  in  a  given  instance,  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
characters  ;  which  is  seldom  to  be  obtained  but  by  living  amongst  them,  or  learning,  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  private  anecdotes  of  their  lives.  Hence  one  of  the  greatest  excellencies 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  History,  has  always  been  considered  to  consist  in  the  characters  which 
he  has  drawn  of  the  various  persons  who  took  part  in  the  disturbances  of  his  time — characters 
which  his  various  situations  in  public  life,  gave  him  abundant  means  of  studying.  He  himself 
very  forcibly  points  out  the  utility  of  this  species  of  information. — "  By  viewing  the  temper, 
disposition,  and  habit,  at  that  time,  of  the  court  and  of  the  country,  we  may  discern  the  minds  of 
men  prepared,  of  some  to  act,  and  of  others  to  suffer,  all  that  hath  since  happened.  The  pride  of  this 
man,  and  the  popularity  of  that ;  the  levity  of  one,  and  the  morosity  of  another  ;  the  excess  of  the 
court  in  the  greatest  want,  and  the  parsimony  and  retrenchment  of  the  country  in  the  greatest  plenty; 
the  greatest  craft  and  subtility  in  some,  and  the  unpolished  integrity  of  others,  too  much  despising 
all  craft  or  art :  all  contributing  jointly  to  this  mass  of  confusion  now  before  us."  It  would  be  desi- 
rable, indeed,  that  the  historian  could  mix  with  all  ranks,  and  enter  into  the  feelings  of  all  classes;  but 
this  can  seldom  happen,  except  in  times  of  confusion  and  civil  disorder.  The  customs  of  society,  stronger 
than  any  written  ordinances,  usually  raise  barriers,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overleap  :  and  in  such  cases, 
it  is  better  for  the  historian  fairly  to  avow  his  ignorance,  than  to  affect  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
those  modes  of  life  and  particular  scenes,  to  which  his  station  renders  him  an  entire  stranger.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  JHistory  of  England  should  be  written  by  an  Englishman,  and  that 
of  France  by  a  Frenchman.  There  are  certain  mistakes  which  all  foreigners  are  apt  to  commit,  but 
which  nevertheless  savour  of  great  absurdity.  We  may  easily  conceive  how  inaccurate  are  most 
English  accounts  of  the  disputes  between  the  noblesse  and  tiers  etat  of  France,  by  observing  how 
ridiculously  French  writers  talk  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  wighs  and  toris  of  England. 

The  motives  which  prompt  an  historian  to  write,  are  often  sufficiently  obvious,  to  show  at  once  Motirea. 
what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  his  statements  and  inferences.  These  motives  are  either  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  events  detailed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  contemporary  writer  is  a 
witness,  and  the  subsequent  a  judge;  but  there  is  a  character  which  belongs  much  more  frequently  than 
either  of  these  to  the  historian,  and  that  is  the  character  of  an  advocate.  We  cannot  but  consider  in 
this  light,  all  auto-biography.  It  is  in  vain  that  a  man,  about  to  speak  of  himself,  professes  an  intire 
indifference  and  impartiality:  he  must  necessarily,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  court  our 
admiration  ;  either  for  his  good  actions,  or  for  the  candour  with  which  he  avows  his  faults.  In  like 
manner,  where  a  general  relates  his  own  compaigns,  or  a  statesman  his  own  negociations ;  where  a 
great  man's  secretary,  or  humble  dependent,  relates  the  events  in  which  his  patron  bore  a  principal 
part ;  or  where  the  conduct  of  a  sect  or  party  is  related  by  one  of  its  most  zealous  members,  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  partiality  of  the  writer,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  performance. 
There  are  other  influences  which  are  less  obvious  and  direct.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  History  of  James  II, 
has  strenuously  argued  against  the  tory  writers,  who  represent  that  monarch  to  have  been  less  intent 
on  the  establishment  of  absolute  power,  than  on  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  religion  :  yet  the 
Stuart  papers,  since  published,  seem  to  turn  the  balance  decidedly  the  other  way.  May  we  not 
attribute  this  inclination  of  Mr.  Fox's  judgment  to  the  whig  principles,  which  he  through  life 
professed  ?  Mr.  GIBBON,  in  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  taken 
constant  occasion  to  insinuate  objections  against  the  divine  origin  and  efficacy  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  his  own  disbelief  of  Christianity,  gave  a  colour  not  only  to  his 
arguments  on  this  subject,  but  to  the  facts  on  which  they  were  founded  ?  It  has  often  happened  that 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  religious  ot-  political  controversies  of  one  age,  have  published  the 
History  of  another,  only  as  a  covert  mode  of  recommending  their  own  opinions,  or  of  casting  odium, 
upon  their  adversaries.  Others,  without  going  so  far  as  this,  are  evidently  anxious  to  recommend 
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History,   their  own  principles  by  examples  drawn  from  former  times ;  in  recording  which,  they  are  occasionally 

^~^^  led  into  Some  exaggeration.     Thus  the  very  justifiable  aversion  of  Mr.  MiTFORD,  to  the  excesses  of 

modern  democracy,  may   perhaps  have  disposed  him  to  view  with  somewhat  too   favourable  an  eye 

the  measures  of  Philip  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  to  have  allowed  too  little  merit 

to  the  great  Athenian  orators, 

"  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  tli'  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  works  in  which  we  can  detect  any  such  bias,  are  to  be  read 
with  a  degree  of  caution  proportionate  to  the  obliquity  of  the  author's  motives. 

Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  of  the  historian,  with  reference  only  to  the  substance  of  History :  we 
must  now  direct  our  attention  to  its  form.  History  is  an  important  branch  of  literature:  and 
historians  are  perhaps  more  universally  known  by  their  literary  attainments,  and  classed  according  to 
their  literary  excellence,  than  with  reference  to  any  other  standard.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
essay  to  go  at  length  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  philological  principles  applicable  to  historical 
composition.  These  will  be  considered  in  detail,  in  another  branch  of  the  present  work.  It  will, 
however,  be  proper  that  we  should  notice  the  principal  circumstances  which  distinguish  historical 
productions,  either  as  to  their  arrangement,  or  as  to  their  style. 

Arrange-  By  the  arrangement  of  an  historical  composition,  we  mean  the  manner  in  which  all  its  parts  aro 

disposed,  both  those  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  work,  and  those  which  form  its  appendages : 
and  as  to  the  body  of  the  work,  we  speak  not  here  of  the  mere  mechanical  division  into  books, 
chapters,  sections,  and  the  like ;  but  of  the  apt  coherence  of  the  narrative  and  philosophic  parts,  so 
as  to  give  an  unity  to  the  whole.  The  narrative  may  be  distinguished  into  principal  and  episodical ; 
and  in  each,  but  more  especially  in  the  former,  the  writer  must  touch  on  some  matters  introductory 
to  the  main  events ;  he  must  clearly  develope  the  events  themselves,  and  he  will  often  find  occasion 
to  advert  to  their  results.  The  selection  of  events,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  related,  require 
particular  notice :  and  the  order  to  be  observed  must  be  either  that  of  succession  or  that  of 
causation. 

Narrative.  We  proceed,  first,  to  speak  of  the  narrative  part,  which  in  the  early  and  rude  attempts  constituted 

the  whole  of  History.  Cicero  tells  us  that  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of 
P.  Mucius  (that  is  for  a  space  of  620  years),  the  chief  pontiff  wrote  down  the  principal  occurrences 
of  every  year,  and  these  records  being  preserved  were  called  the  great  annals,  annales  maximi, 
Early  History,  he  observes,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  nothing  better  than  the  compilation  of 
annals ;  and  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  and  Acusilas,  the  first  Grecian  historians,  like  Cato,  and 
Pictor,  and  Piso,  among  the  Romans,  merely  left  behind  them  remembrances  of  times,  and  men,  and 
places,  and  exploits,  without  any  attempt  at  ornament,  and  without  aiming  at  any  other  praise  than 
that  of  brevity.  In  the  works  of  Aulus  Gellius,  however  (1.  5,  c.  18),  we  find  it  laid  down  by 
Sempronius  Asellio,  that  annals  differ  from  History  inasmuch  as  the  former  only  inform  us  what 
happened,  and  when ;  but  the  latter  explains  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  events.  This 
distinction,  so  familiar  to  the  best  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  is  also  well  known  in 
modern  times  ;  and  though  we  can  by  no  means  admit  that  it  is  but  of  late  years  that  the  true  uses  of 
History  have  begun  to  be  understood,  yet  we  must  allow  that  the  proper  mixture  of  recital  and 
reflection  manifestly  distinguishes  the  historical  productions  of  the  present  age  from  those  of  the 
periods  preceding  the  revival  of  learning. 

Introduc-  In  all  narratives  there  must  be  some  information  which  it  is  necessary  to  premise  for  the  proper 

er'  understanding  of  that  which  is  to  follow.     This  is  commonly  requisite  in  an  especial  degree  at  the 

opening  of  an  historical  work ;  but  it  is  also  useful  in  many  subsequent  parts  of  the  composition. 
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Tire  general  introduction  should  be  suited  to  the  general  nature  of  the  work.  Lucian  justly  ridicules 
those,  who  introduce  a  miserable  performance  with  a  laboured  opening.  The  commencement  of  the 
History  of  Thucydides  has  been  much  admired.  Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
state  of  literature  in  his  time,  it  was  certainly  more  allowable  for  him,  than  for  Livy,  to  ascend  to 
the  Trojan  war.  It  is  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Thucydides,  that  Machiavel  introduces  his  Florentine 
History  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  all  the  states  of  modern  Europe  ;  but  the  imitation  is  not 
very  happy,  nor  is  the  statement  itself  very  instructive.  A  much  more  absurd  introduction,  however, 
is  that  to  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Saxe,  whose  biographer  sets  out  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Saxon  nation !  In  some  cases  a  formal  introduction  to  the  whole  work  is  not  necessary,  as  in 
XENOPHON'S  Hellenics,  which  are  confessedly  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides  ; 
but  Lucian  justly  censures  some  authors  of  his  time,  who,  without  the  same  reason,  adopted  this 
mode  of  beginning  a  History,  imagining  that  th«y  were  treading  in  the  path  of  Xenophon.  Intro- 
ductory matter  is  not  only  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  History,  but  at  almost  every 
stage  in  its  progress.  When  a  great  battle  is  to  be  described,  some  previous  description  of  the 
ground  is  requisite ;  and  when  an  important  personage  is  brought  on  the  scene,  it  is  desirable  that 
his  character  should  be  at  once  comprehended.  In  this  latter  particular  Lord  Clarendon  may  serve 
as  a  model  to  all  historians ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  generally  delineates  from  the  life, 
having  himself  had  many  occasions  of  knowing  personally  the  individuals  whom  he  describes. 
Neither  does  he  unnecessarily  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  superfluous  matter  of  this 
kind,  having  laid  down  to  himself  the  rule  "  not  to  speak  of  persons  otherwise  than  as  the  mention 
of  their  virtues  and  vices  is  essential  to  the  work  in  hand." 

When  the  historian  has  thus  cleared  his  path  before  him,  his  next  care  is  to  select,  from  the  Selection  of 
occurrences  which  present  themselves,  those  only  which  are  necessary  to  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  evcuts> 
narrative.  He  must  be  particular,  without  being  minute  and  trifling.  Here  again  Lord  Clarendon 
lays  down  the  judicious  rule,  "  to  mention  small  and  light  occurrences  no  otherwise  than  as  they  have 
been  introductions  to  matters  of  the  greatest  moment."  There  is  nothing  which  more  distinctly 
marks  the  man  of  genius,  than  the  skill  with  which  he  seizes  on  the  leading  traits  of  any  action, 
passing  over  all  that  is  trifling  and  secondary.  The  predominant  fault  of  the  earlier  historians,  is  a 
wearisome  minuteness;  that  of  most  modern  writers,  is  a  want  of  particularity,  and  consequently  of  truth 
and  effect,  in  the  pictures  which  they  unfold  to  our  contemplation.  According  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  incident,  should  be  the  space  it  occupies,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  it  is  related.  Lucian 
wittily  ridicules  an  historian  who  dispatched  the  great  battle  of  Europus  in  seven  lines,  but  occupied  ten 
times  as  many  pages  in  relating  the  trivial  adventures  of  one  of  the  fugitives.  This,  says  he,  is  to  gather 
the  thorn  and  neglect  the  rose :  it  is  as  if  you  had  been  to  view  the  admirable  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove, 
the  masterpiece  of  Phidias,  and  had  only  remarked  in  what  manner  its  footstool  was  decorated.  The  art 
of  marshalling  events,  and  characters,  and  all  the  accidents  of  time  and  place,  in  their  due  subordination, 
depends  on  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  author's  first  conception  of  his  object.  He  who  has  to 
describe  a  battle  must  first  weigh  well  the  mind  and  intention  of  the  leaders,  and  he  who  has  to 
relate  a  long  course  of  political  intrigue  must  first  comprehend  the  views  and  interests  of  the 
conflicting  parties.  Where  the  leading  idea  is  wanting,  all  is  confusion  and  disproportion :  and 
though  the  separate  facts  may  be  truly  stated,  yet  they  produce  a  false  impression,  like  a  picture 
which  is  out  of  keeping,  and  out  of  perspective.  Thus  FULLER,  in  his  History  of  the  Holy  Warre, 
dispatches  the  five  months  siege  of  Malta  in  1565,  with  the  single  fact  that  Soliman  discharged 
against  it  78,000  bullets ;  but  to  make  amends  for  this  meagreness  of  information,  he  assures  us  that 
some  of  the  bullets  were  big  enough  to  overturn  mountains !  On  the  other  hand,  CAMDEN,  in  his 
annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  so  particular  as  to  give  us  the  exact  formalities  of  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  even  the  very  words  in  which  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason  by  his  peers,  and 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  although  these  words  and  formalities  differ  in  no  respect  whatever 'from 
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History,  the  ordinary  legal  proceeding  in  such  cases :  and  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  minuteness  is 
^^^^'  ti,at  in  great  affairs  the  least  circumstances  are  interesting  to  posterity.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for 
an  authorfcasily  to  foresee  the  ideas  of  future  ages,  on  any  given  subject:  and  some  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  his  dwelling  on  those  facts  which  are  thought  important  by  his  own 
contemporaries.  Thus  even  the  great  BACON  concludes  his  History  of  Henry  VII  with  a  grave 
account  of  a  dream  which  that  king's  mother  had  before  her  marriage,  "  that  one  in  the  likeness 
of  a  bishop,  in  pontifical  habit,  did  tender  her  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  king's  father,  for 
ja  husband."  As  the  earl  was  probably  at  that  time  a  handsome  young  man,  the  dream  was 
certainly  not  very  miraculous  ;  but  yet  Lord  Bacon  enumerates  it  among  the  occurrences  which,  ho 
says,  "  may  put  upon  the  king  somewhat,  that  may  seem  divine!" — nor  is  it  unlikely  that  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  such  an  impression  may  have  been  very  general  from  such  an  event.  Bacon,  perhaps, 
in  like  manner,  followed  the  common  opinion  of  his  time,  when  he  spoke  of  the  court  of  star 
chamber,  confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  as  "  one  of  the  sagest  and  noblest 
institutions  of  the  kingdom:"  so  little  are  even  acute  minds  capable  of  anticipating  the  judgment  of 
that  posterity  to  which  they  all  appeal.  We  may  add,  that  though  Bacon  was  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare,  he  does  not  seem  from  any  passage,  either  in  his  private  correspondence  or  his 
published  works,  to  have  been  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  poet  universally  esteemed  at  present 
as  the  greatest  ornament  of  his  age. 

Order  of  The  events  thought  worthy  of  commemoration  by  the  historian  must  be  related  in  a  certain  order; 

emits.  all(j  tjiat  or(jerj  nowever  diversified,  does  in  fact  reduce  itself  to  two  species, — the  order  of 
succession,  and  the  order  of  causation.  The  order  of  succession  consists  in  collecting  and  classing 
events  simply  according  to  their  dates,  and  it  is  only  varied  by  more  or  less  frequent  transition  from 
place  to  place.  As  there  are  numberless  events  passing  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  as  they  all  pass  with  different  degrees  of  celerity,  the  historian  who  should  endeavour  to 
follow,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  course  of  time,  embracing  at  the  same  time  a  wide  range 
of  subject,  would  soon  involve  himself  and  his  readers  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  usual  mode, 
therefore,  of  writers,  who  follow  the  order  of  time,  is  to  pursue  one  course  of  events,  in  that  order, 
making  occasional  digressions  to  the  occurrences  which  lie  out  of  their  principal  sphere.  The  sphere 
of  the  common  annalist  is  narrow ;  and  indeed  we  have  before  said  that  he  is  not  to  be  called 
an  historian  ;  but  where  a  larger  scope  is  taken,  time  alone  will  be  found  to  form  an  insufficient  link, 
of  connection  between  events.  "  If  writers,"  says  VOLNEY,  "  admitting  facts  without  scrutiny,  heap 
them  together  without  taste ;  if  they  reduce  their  labours  to  a  sterile  summary,  to  a  list  of  the  reigns 
and  deaths  of  princes,  to  a  record  of  wars,  convulsions,  pestilences,  and  famines,  like  most  of  the 
Asiatics  ancient  and  modern,  and  like  all  those  of  the  dark  ages  in  Europe  ;  their  compositions,  void 
of  all  instruction  and  animation,  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  tediousness,  and  to  deserve  all  the 
contempt  which  are  usually  attached  to  the  name  of  chronicles.  Such  works  are  but  a  rude  canvas, 
wholly  unornamented ;  and  indeed,  even  when  the  facts  are  well  chosen  and  complete,  they  form  but 
the  first  step,  they  supply  but  the  mere  catalogue  and  storehouse,  for  the  other  kinds  of  History. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  resort,  at  least  occasionally,  to  that  higher  and  more  philosophic  order 
which  traces  the  connection  of  causes  with  effects  ;  but  as,  on  the  one  hand,  causation  is  not  to  be 
wholly  overlooked,  so,  on  the  other,  to  throw  time  entirely  out  of  consideration  would  be  to  convert 
History  into  philosophy.  The  only  question,  therefore,  which  the  historian  has  really  to  consider  is, 
which  shall  be  the  predominant  principle  in  the  order  which  he  has  to  follow,  succession  or  causation  : 
and  though  the  former  may  give  his  work  a  greater  appearance  of  simplicity,  the  latter  will 
undoubtedly  afford  occasion  for  the  display  of  superior  talent.  In  the  one  case,  indeed,  he  may 
begin  his  labour  while  the  events  themselves  are  going  on ;  but  then,  as  the  future  is  hidden  from 
his  view,  he  cannot  possibly  determine  the  relative  weight  and  importance  of  different  facts, 
When  Columbus  sent  his  brother  to  Henry  VII  of  England  to  negociate  for  embarking  on  a  voyage 
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of  discovery,  the  historians  of  that  day  would  have  scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  the    Historr 
failure  of  the  negociation :  and  yet  on  this  accident  has  turned  much  of  the  subsequent  difference 
between  the  policy  of  England  and  that  of  Spain.     Indeed  History  is  full  of  those  occurrences  which, 
appearing  at  first  like  the  cloud  which  was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  at  length  involve  the  whole 
horizon  in  tempests,  or  pour  down  waters  of  fruitfulness  on  the  earth.     It  is  only  after  a   course 
of  events  has  been  brought  to  a  distinct  and  definite  close,  that  we  can  adequately  determine   the 
relative  importance  of  its  separate  parts  :  and  without  such  judgment  the  history  cannot  be  composed 
in   an  orderly  and  due  proportion.     This  is  perhaps  the  only  just  complaint  to  be  urged  against 
Thucydides.     Had  he  waited  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  before  he  wrote  its  history,  he 
would     probably    have    found    that   some    circumstances    on   which    he    dwells    at    length   were 
comparatively  inconsequential,  whilst  others,  which  he  passes  over  slightly,  were  of  serious  import 
to  the  final  result  of  the  contest.     Doubtless  in  History,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  causes  are  to  be 
traced  with  great  care  and  accuracy.     The  writer  is  not  to  take  mere  coincidence  for  causation :  he 
is  not  to  rush  hastily  to  a  conclusion  from  weak  and  insufficient  premises.     By  clear  and  satisfactory 
reasoning  he  will  obviate  all  paradoxes  in  History ;  for  historical  paradoxes  are  such  only  to  the 
unreflecting  or  the  uninformed.     The  same  nation  expelled  the  Tarquins,  and  submitted  to  Nero  ; 
the  same  individuals  fought  under  Brutus,  and  became  parasites  of  Augustus.     It  appears  strange, 
that  any  people  should  court  despotism,  or  should  endure  anarchy  :  but  the  skilful  historian  will 
show  us  the  same  cause  operating  to  produce  effects  at  first  sight  so  dissimilar.     An  over-refinement 
in  tracing  causes  is  however  to  be  avoided.     "  I  am  not  so  sharp-sighted,"  says  Clarendon,  "  as 
those  who  have  discerned  this  rebellion  contriving  from,  if  not  before,  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth* 
and  fomented  by  several  princes  and  great  ministers   of  state  in  Christendom,  to  the  time  that  it 
brake  out."     By  such  fine-spun  modes  of  reasoning,  the  expulsion  of  James  II  is  traced  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  grandfather,  James  I,  at  the  republican  austerity  of  his  tutor,  Buchanan :  but  this  is 
rather  following  the  guidance  of  imagination  than  of  reason.     If,  avoiding  these  extremes,  the  his- 
torian apply  himself  to  treat  of  events  in  that  order  which  most  clearly  displays  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect,  he  will  be  most  likely  to  attain  the  true  objects  of  History, — utility,  and  pleasure. 
This  method  is  most  useful,  because  it  best  enables  us  to  profit  by  the  examples  which  it  presents  ; 
and  it  is  most  pleasant,  for  whilst  it  equally  satisfies  curiosity,  it  less  fatigues  either  the  memory  or 
the  judgment. 

Historians  are  again  distinguished  by  the  different  degrees  of  skill  and  ability  which  they  display  Conse- 
in  explaining  and  rendering  clear  and  intelligible  to  their  readers,   the  consequences  of  the  events  events?*  ° 
which  they  relate.     The  same  judgment  which  is  able  to  discriminate  the  cause,  will  also  be  competent 
to  point  out  the  consequence;  but  in  this,  there  is  a  necessary  caution  to  be  observed:  the  historian 
must  remember  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  futurity.      Lucian  satirizes  a  writer  of  his  time,  who, 
in  narrating  the  wars  then  carrying  on  against  the  Parthians,  predicted  that  Vologeses  would  be 
taken,  and  Osroes  thrown  to  the  lions ;  that  a  great  victory  would  be  gained  (a  very  desirable  event,  • 
no  doubt,  says  Lucian,  sarcastically) ;  and  that  these  great  successes  would  be  commemorated  by  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  city,  to  be  called  either  Victory  or  Concord;  but  which  name  it  is  to  bear, 
says  Lucian,  the  author  has  not  yet  determined.     It  is  scarcely  necessay  to  say,  that  historians,  who 
tbus  overstep  the  line  of  their  proper  occupation,  are  to  be  taken  neither  as  models  nor  as  guides. 
Sir  "W.  Temple,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  1672,  has  afforded  an  example  of  wisdom  highly  com- 
mendable in  this  respect.     His  work  was  written  in   1683,  and  he  mentions  in  it  a  prediction  that 
William  of  Orange   would  come  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  but  he  adds,  "  though  the  present  state 
of  the  royal  family  leave  not  this  without  appearance  of  arriving  at  one  time  or  other;  yet  it  is  at  too 
great  distance  for  my  eyes,  which,  by  the  course  of  nature,  must  be  closed  long  before  such  an  event  is 
likely  to  succeed."     It  did  succeed  however  in  1688,  and  Sir  William  lived  till  1700. 

He  who  well  manages  his  introduction  ;  the  main  course  of  the  events;  and  the  general  results,  matter. 
VOL.  ix.  f 
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History.  wju  orjve  t0  History  the  same  unity  and  completeness  which  is  conferred  on  an  epic  poem,  by  a  regular 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nevertheless  there  will  always  be  much  subsidiary  matter  in  the 
nature  of  episode  ;  the  skilful  interweaving  of  which  with  the  main  subject,  adds  greatly  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author,  and  to  the  value  of  the  work.  How  difficult  a  part  of  the  historian's  duty  this  is, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  Lord  Holland's  preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  History  of 
James  II.  "  In  speaking  of  the  writers  of  that  period,"  says  his  lordship,  "he  (Mr.  Fox)  lamented 
that  he  had  not  devised  a  method  of  interweaving  any  account  of  them  or  their  works,  much  less 
any  criticism  on  their  style,  into  his  history.  On  my  suggesting  the  example  of  Hume  and  Voltaire, 
who  had  discussed  such  topics  at  some  length,  either  at  the  end  of  each  reign  or  in  a  separate  chapter, 
he  observed,  with  much  commendation  of  their  execution  of  it,  that  such  a  contrivance  might  be  a  good 
mode  of  writing  critical  essays;  but  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking,  which,  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  narrative,  ceased  to  be  a  history."  Mr.  Fox  was  manifestly 
right.  Separate  chapters  of  this  kind  are  mere  excrescences,  and  not  parts  of  a  well-ordered  work. 
The  author  is  to  consider  well  how  far  the  subsidiary  matter  is  really  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
his  plan:  he  is  to  throw  aside  without  mercy,  all  that  does  not  necessarily  conduce  to  the  great  object 
that  he  has  in  view ;  and  he  is  to  frame  and  adapt  his  episodes  with  the  same  care,  and  nearly  by  the 
same  rules,  in  History,  as  he  would  in  epic  poetry. 

Reflections.          The  subsidiary  matter  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  may  consist  of  facts,  or  of  reflections :  the 
latter  is  what  we  call  the  philosophic  episode.    In  ancient  times  this  was  often  thrown  into  the  mouths 
of  fictitious  personages  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  reason  for  those  speeches  which  form  so 
singular  a  feature  in  the  ancient  historians.     M.  LAHARPK,  in  his  Course  of  Literature,  undertakes 
to  justify  the  ancients  in  respect  to  those  harangues,  which  are  commonly  considered  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  art  of  the  orator  than  of  the  historian.     He  suggests  "  that  though  Fabius  or  Scipio 
may  not  have  uttered  in  the  senate  precisely  those  very  words  which  Livy  puts  into  their  mouths,  yet 
they  may  have  spoken  to  nearly  the  same  effect."     He  observes  "  that  the  ancients  were  much  more 
devoted  to  public  speaking  than  the  moderns"  (an  observation,  however,  which  is  less  applicable  to 
the  English  than  to  the  French).     He  remarks  "  that  Athens  was  wholly  governed  by  its  orators; 
that  nothing  of  importance  was  decided  but  by  them ;  and  that,  throughout  all   Greece,   with  the 
single  exception  of  Lacedemonia,  the  art  of  speaking  was  one  of  the  most  essential  accomplishments 
for  a  citizen  ;  that  it  was  most  carefully   cultivated  from  their  very  youth,  and  formed  the  most 
important  part  of  their  studies."     "  At  Rome,"  he  adds,  "  whoever  aspired  to  any  public  office,  felt 
it  necessary  to  be  able  to  express  himself  with  readiness  and  elegance  before  three  or  four  hundred 
senators ;  to  argue  in  support  of  propositions  which  might  be  attacked  with  republican  freedom ;  and 
sometimes  to  harangue   to  the    assembly   of  the  Roman  people  composed  of  an    innumerable  and 
tumultuous  multitude."     Admitting  all  this,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  the  speeches,  introduced  into 
the  histories  which  we  now  read,  were  actually  delivered  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed* 
They  are  evidently  adopted  by  the  historian,  as  occasions  to  throw  in   his  own  reflections ;  or  to 
comprize  a  summary  of  the  reasonings  employed  for  or  against  particular  measures.     This  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  a  licence  belonging  to  the  historian,  just  as  the  ancient  chorus  was  a  mode 
used   by  the  dramatists   to    deliver    their   own  moral  reflections   on  the  scene.      In  modern  time, 
we    wisely    allow  no    such   fictions.        Even   if  a  speech  of  any  length    should  be   preserved,  it 
would    hardly  be  introduced  into    an   historical  work,    but  would  be    considered   as  one   of  the 
documents  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Appendix.     Modern  authors  do  not   introduce  their  reflections  on 
the  events  of  History,  as  delivered  by  fictitious  personages;  but  they  reason  and  argue,  sometimes  at 
great  length,    on  the  incidents  which  they  record.     It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  historian 
.should  never  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narrative  with  a  general  remark  :  for  it  would  be  unnatural 
that  he  should   not    feel,    or   that  he    should    not  express   his  feelings.      The    power  of  drawing 
genera]  rules  from  particular  incidents,  of  seeing  the  universal  truth  in  the  insulated  fact,  is  a  power 
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of  genius  and  intelligence.  Xobodycan  doubt  the  superior  mind  of  Tacitns.  "His  thoughts,"  snys  History. 
an  amiable  writer,  "  are  of  such  extent,  that  every  one  penetrates  them  more  or  less  readily.  He 
pierces  to  a  vast  depth,  but  he  does  it  without  effort."  "  Every  page,  every  line  of  Tacitus,"  says  Lip- 
sius,  "  is  a  flashof  wisdom,  a  profound  thought,  a  solid  axiom;  but  he  is  so  rapid  and  so  concise,  that 
much  sagacity  is  needed  to  follow  and  to  understand  him."  And  to  the  same  effect  speaks  Montaigne : 
"  there  are  in  his  works  more  precepts  than  facts  :  it  is  not  a  book  to  read  merely,  but  to  study  and  get 
by  heart :  it  is  a  nursery  of  ethics  and  politic  discourses  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  those  who  have  anv 
place  in  the  government  of  the  world."  Tacitus,  then,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  model  in  this  branch  of 
the  historian's  art :  but  has  lie  not  pushed  it  to  an  extreme  ?  has  he  not  in  some  measure  merged  the 
character  of  the  historian  in  that  of  the  philosopher?  In  short,  is  he  not  too  meditative  and  sententious  ? 
These  are  questions  which  we  would  rather  propose  than  resolve,  fearing  to  be  considered  deficient  in 
respect  and  admiration  for  so  great  a  man.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  remarks  of  Tacitus  are  at  once 
brief  and  striking,  energetic  and  refined.  The  expressions,  odisse  quern  Cce§eris ;  intuia  quue 
indecora  ;  omnia  prona  vicloribus  ;  libentius  obscura  credi,  and  a  thousand  others  which  might  be 
cited,  carry  the  force  of  a  proverb;  and  have,  in  many  instances,  become  proverbial.  After  Tacitus, 
the  writer  most  distinguished  by  the  maxims  which  he  intersperses  throughout  his  work,  is 
Machiavel.  Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  remarkable,  especially  when  the  discredit  commonly 
attached  to  his  name  is  considered.  For  instance,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  "  where  there  is 
religion,  every  presumption  should  be  favourable  ;  where  it  is  wanting,  every  presumption  should  be 
unfavourable  :"  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  who  despises  his  God,  to  respect  his  prince:"  that 
"  to  break  a  plighted  faith  can  never  be  glorious,  even  in  war  :"  that  "  it  is  never  wise  to  drive  an 
enemy  to  desperation :"  that  "  good  laws  make  good  men  :"  that  "  there  should  be  no  change  but 
where  there  is  a  manifest  defect,"  Sec.  The  principal  question  is,  how  these  general  reasonings  and 
reflections  should  be  introduced  ?  Is  it  sufficient  to  deliver  them  as  digressions;  and  if  so,  is  it 
allowable  to  fill  whole  chapters  with  them ;  or  should  they  not  rather  be  condensed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  even  melted  down,  as  it  were,  into  the  narrative  ?  Certainly  the  latter  mode,  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, is  much  to  be  preferred.  It  is  the  true  historical  philosophy  which  teaches  by  example  ;  and 
the  moral  truth  sinks  deeper  into  the  mind  because  it  is  communicated  insensibly.  The  imagination  is 
made  to  minister  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart.  Thus  Livy  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus  feigned  madness,  "  in  order  that  he  might  be  safe  in  a  state  of  contempt,  since  there  was  no 
safety  in  the  protection  of  the  laws."  Is  not  this  far  more  striking  than  if  he  had  first  drily  stated  the 
fact,  and  then  reasoned  at  length,  on  the  general  inconvenience  which  must  result  to  every  one,  when 
the  laws  are  incompetent  to  preserve  innocence  and  integrity  from  persecution  ?  The  transition  from 
a  narrative  to  a  sententious  style,  stops  the  flow  and  easy  course  of  thought.  Such  changes,  indeed, 
are  natural  in  certain  cases.  Sometimes  when  the  mind  is  struck  with  extraordinary  events,  it  recoils, 
as  it  were,  on  itself,  and  a  general  reflection  is  involuntarily  suggested  by  a  particular  incident :  but 
in  order  that  these  remarks  should  produce  their  full  effect  on  the  reader,  they  should  be  rare, 
unstudied,  and  spontaneous  ;  they  should  be  rather  breaks  in  the  composition,  than  regular  portions 
in  the  general  plan  of  the  work . 

It  is  the  style  of  the  historian,  as  of  every  other  writer,  which  principally  contributes  to  the  Style. 
popularity  or  unpopularity  of  his  works.  The  first  traditionary  histories  appear  to  have  been  generally 
in  verse ;  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  continuance  of  this  custom  to  late  periods,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  We  possess  a  translation  by  Mr.  Champion  of  the  Shah  Naineli,  an  historical 
poem  of  FERDOSI  the  Persian,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1000.  The  Scottish  historical  poem  of 
BARBOUR,  who  wrote  in  1375,  is  well  known ;  as  is  the  English  Chronicle  of  FABYAN,  compiled 
about  1505.  As  civilization  advanced,  History  gradually  emancipated  itself  from  the  shackles  of 
metre,  or  at  least  retained  them  only  in  those  ballads  and  trivial  poems  which  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  great  events  among  the  populace.  But  when  prose  History  began  to  be  cultivated  by  men 
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History,  of  taste  and  genius,  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  susceptible  of  great  embellishment  in  point  of  style : 
Ss'X~V"W/  it  was  discovered  that  it  ought  to  hold  a  due  medium  between  the  low  and  the  turgid,  the  brief  and 
the  redundant,  the  didactic  and  the  forensic.  Lucian  has  justly  and  beautifully  observed,  that  the 
historian  should  work  like  the  exquisite  sculptor  Phidias,  in  marble  and  ivory  and  gold  combined . 
that  is  to  say,  that  his  style,  never  low  or  mean,  should  yet  possess  various  degrees  and  shades  of 
excellence,  suitable  to  the  different  parts  of  his  subject.  He  should  march  with  the  same  pace  as  the 
events.  In  peace,  and  joy,  and  prosperity,  his  style  should  resemble  that  of  Xenophon,  who,  as  Quin- 
tilian  says,  "  spoke  with  the  sweetness  of  the  muses:"  in  war  he  should  "sound  the  trumpet  of 
Thucydides."  The  "  Sallustian  brevity"  will  best  suit  those  parts  in  which  the  writer  indulges  phi- 
losophical reflection  :  whilst  the  full  flow  of  the  narrative  will  demand  "  the  milky  richness  of  Livy." 
"  Let  him  not  write,"  says  Lucian,  "  in  an  involved  and  elaborate  style,  but  plainly ;  for  as  truth  is  the 
one  great  object  of  his  mind,  so  clearness  should  be  the  one  great  character  of  his  style  ;  neither  vulgar 
nor  pedantic,  but  such  as  the  unlearned  may  comprehend,  and  the  scholar  admire.  When  he  deals, 
as  he  must  sometimes  do,  in  figurative  and  metaphorical  language,  let  the  figures  be  just  and  obvious  : 
when  he  is  animated  with  the  warmth,  or  elevated  with  the  loftiness  of  his  subject,  let  him  beware  that 
he  be  not  transported  into  a  bombastic  extravagance :" — a  precept  which  strongly  reminds  us  of 
Hamlet's  advice  to  the  actors,  "  that  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  one  may  say,  whirlwind  of  their 
passion,  they  should  beget  a  temperance,  which  might  give  it  smoothness."  "  Some  there  are," 
says  Lucian,  "  who,  at  one  moment,  will  soar  into  the  pompous  phraseology  of  the  epic  poet,  and 
describe  the  commander — '  with  cares  unnumber'd  struggling  in  his  breast  ;J  but  who  will  presently 
afterwards  sink  down  into  a  vulgarity  of  expression  fit  only  for  the  lowest  camp-follower."  This 
motley  style  is  ridiculous  enough  :  but  it  is  not  more  wearisome  than  that  of  a  pedant  whose  language 
is  formed  on  one  dull  unvaried  plan  ;  beginning  perhaps  with  an  interrogatory,  then  introducing  a 
syllpgism,  then  an  exclamation,  then  an  interrogatory  again,  and  so  on ;  or  forming  in  every  sentence 
a  regular  balance  of  phrase  against  phrase,  in  triads  or  quaternions,  as  contrary  to  true  harmony  as 
they  are  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  real  feeling.  In  order  to  narrate  faithfully  and  well,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  the  style  should  be  cold  and  inanimate.  Delicate  circumstances  should  be 
delivered  with  a  delicacy  of  language;  and  the  pathetic,  the  noble,  the  spirited,  the  tender,  should  each 
have  their  appropriate  modes  of  expression.  It  is  true,  that  every  author  may  be  allowed  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  peculiar  and  characteristic  style  of  writing ;  but  no  one  should  be  a  mere  mannerist :  and  yet 
even  affectation  is  more  tolerable  than  dullness ;  and  the  prevalence  of  one  marked  defect,  counter- 
balanced by  some  beauties,  is  better  than  an  uniform  insipidity.  In  fine,  History  has  an  eloquence 
of  its  own,  "  flowing  and  continuous,"  as  Cicero  says,  "  with  a  certain  equability  in  its  course, 
distinct  from  the  brevity  of  the  judge,  or  the  sharpness  of  the  advocate;  and  equally  remote  from  the 
authoritative  and  sententious  manner  of  the  moralist  or  the  preacher." 

Characters  It  remains  to  notice  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  certain   distinguished  historians,   have 

riaus.  displayed  those  qualities  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken.  HERODOTUS,  the  father  of 
Grecian  History,  has  formed  his  plan  with  great  art  and  judgment.  Taking  as  its  basis 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  he  has  united  with  it  a  great  variety  of  incidents  by 
retracing  the  power  of  the  two  belligerents  from  its  origin,  and  through  all  the  gradation  of  its 
progress  :  thus  successively  introducing  the  history  of  the  Lydians,  the  Medes,  the  Babylonians  sub- 
jected by  Cyrus,  the  Egyptians  conquered  by  Cambyses,  the  Scythians  attacked  by  Darius,  and  in  fine, 
the  Indians :  .after  which  he  returns  to  his  predominant  object,  and  concludes  with  the  glorious 
victories  obtained  by  his  countrymen  at  Salamis  and  Thermopylae,  over  the  immense  multitudes  led 
on  by  the  Persian  monarch.  This  plan  is  executed  with  great  clearness,  with  elegance,  with  facility. 
He  has-  been  taxed  with  credulity,  but  all  things  considered,  the  accusation  appears  unjust.  It  has 
been  said,  that  in  the  details  of  his  plan,  he  is  somewhat  unmethodical,  not  sufficiently  minute,  or  full 
of  information ;  but  those  who  make  this  charge,  have  not  adverted  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
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obtaining  and  verifying  intelligence  in  ancient  times.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  extraordinary  that  this  History, 
very  early  writer  should  have  at  once  attained  a  reputation,  from  which  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries 
has  done  little  to  detract,  and  which  still  leaves  him  in  the  very  first  class  of  historians.  He  was 
immediately  followed  by  THUCYDIDES,  a  writer  totally  different  in  style,  and  yet  so  nearly  equal  in 
talent  that  critics  have  doubted  which  to  prefer.  "  Many  (of  the  Grecians)  have  written  History 
most  admirably,"  says  Quintilian ;  "  but  no  one  doubts  that  there  are  two  who  are  to  be  greatly 
preferred  to  all  the  rest,  and  whose  respective  excellencies  have  obtained  nearly  equally  praise. 
Thucydides  is  close,  and  brief,  and  forcible ;  Herodotus  sweet,  and  candid,  and  flowing :  the  one  is 
better  fitted  for  the  lofty  passions,  the  other  for  the  gentle ;  the  one  for  oratory,  the  other  for  medita- 
tion ;  the  one  for  force,  the  other  for  pleasure."  Cicero  also  describes  Thucydides,  as  "  a  writer  who 
excelled  all  others  in  the  artful  construction  of  his  style ;  who  was  so  rich  and  abundant  in  matter, 
that  the  number  of  his  thoughts  almost  seemed  to  equal  that  of  his  words  ;  and  again  so  close  and  compact 
in  expression  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  his  subject  was  more  adorned  by  his  language,  or  his 
language  exalted  by  his  subject."  Laharpe  observes  that  Thucydides  has  been  reproached  with  two  faults 
of  rather  a  contradictory  nature — the  being  too  concise  in  his  narrative,  and  too  diffuse  in  his 
speeches.  He  abounds,  adds  this  critic,  with  thoughts,  but  they  are  sometimes  obscure  ;  and  if 
his  style  is  marked  with  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  it  sometimes  betrays  the  dryness  of  that  cha- 
racter also.  Longinus,  however,  speaks  almost  in  raptures  of  this  great  historian,  and  warmly  defends 
the  inversions  which  give  that  length  and  obscurity  to  his  speeches,  complained  of  by  Laharpe. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  perhaps  safe  to  dissent  from  the  decision  of  so  many  admirable  judges 
among  the  ancients,  who  agree  in  placing  Thucydides,  if  not  above  all  other  historians,  yet  certainly 
on  a  level  with  the  very  highest. 

The  literary  characters  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  form,  it  will  have  been  observed,  a  striking  characters 
contrast.  These  writers  were  followed  by  one  who  differed  from  them  both,  but  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  either.  If  XENOPHON  does  not  exhibit  the  endless  variety  of  Herodotus,  or  the  austere  grandeur 
of  Thucydides,  he  possesses  a  sweetness  quite  unequalled,  and  his  own.  Hence  he  has  been  called 
"  the  Attic  Bee,"  and  it  lias  been  said,  that  "  the  graces  reposed  on  his  lips."  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Socrates,  the  associate  of  Plato,  the  commander  of  the  Greeks  in  that  ever  memorable  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  When  such  a  man  took  up  the  historic  pen,  we  might  have  expected  to  see  a  work 
characterized  by  a  severe  philosophy,  or  by  a  fierce  and  unbridled  energy  of  thought;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  mild  and  equable  than  all  the  movements  of  his  mind,  unless  it  be  the 
happy  flow  of  his  language,,  which  seems  almost  to  have  been  composed 


of  histo- 
rians. 


'  io  the  Dorian  mood 


Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,  such  as  rais'd 
To  heights  of  jioblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to.  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd." ' 

This  idea  corresponds  well  with  the  moral  dignity  and 'strength  of  mind  which  this  mild  and  elegant 
writer  displayed  in  real  life.  He  was  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  crowned  with  flowers,  when  news  was 
suddenly  brought  to  him  that  his  son  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  At  the  terrible 
recital  he  tore  off  his  garland,  and  burst  into  tears  ;  but  when  the  messenger  went  on  to  relate,  that 
the  young  hero,  fighting  to  the  last  gasp,  had; mortally  wounded  the  enemy's  general,  Xenophon 
resumed  his  garland,  and  said  "Let  us  thank  the  gods— my  son's  glory  consoles  me  for  his  death." 
If  the  Grecians  have  left  us  such  models  in  general  history,  they  have  left  us  one  no  less 
celebrated  in  biography.  PLUTA.RCH  has  in  fact  been  called  "  the  Prince  of  Biographers,1'  though  Biographers, 
we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  his  claims  to  that  title.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  written  the 
parallel  lives  of  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  M.  Laharpe  looks  upon  the  idea  of  such  a 
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Hwtory.  comparison  between  the  great  men  of  one  Country  and  those  of  another,  as-a  mark  of  genius.  On  the 
VX"V-W'  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  an  injudicious  mode  of  writing  History.  Parallels  of  this  kind  can 
never  be  exact,  and  the  effort  to  produce  an  apparent  exactness  will  always  produce  an  unconscious 
disposition  in  the  writer  to  distort  the  facts.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  work  of  Plutarch  is  inferior 
to  those  of  the  authors  already  mentioned.  There  is  little  grace  or  harmony  in  his  style,  and  the  idiom 
of  his  lan<niao-e  is  by  no  means  pure.  His  narratives  afford  us  little  information  on  the  general 
history  of  the  times,  but  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  individuals  intended  to  be  delineated. 
Considered,  indeed,  as  separate  pictures  of  human  character,  they  have  great  merit.  Plutarch 
describes  man,  not  b\  an  undigested  accumulation  of  anecdotes,  as  Suetonius  does,  but  by  an 
admirable  selection  of  characteristic  incidents.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  so  highly  praised  by 
Montaio-ne,  and  indeed  that  he  has  obtained  very  general  and  deserved  popularity  as  a  biographer. 
Roman  The  Romans  have  left  us  models  in  History,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  At 

historians.  ^  \iea&  of  these  is  LlVY,  whom  Quintilian  merely  reckons  equal  to  Herodotus;  but  Laharpe  thinks 
him  superior.  The  former  critic  says,  "  that  Livy's  narrative  style  is  singularly  agreeable,  and  of 
the  purest  clearness;  that  his  harangues  are  eloquent  beyond  all  conception;  thai  all  he  says  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  persons  and  things  described ;  that  he,  above  all,  excels  in  expressing  the 
mild  and  gentle  passions  ;  and  that  no  historian  is  more  affecting." — "  This  eulogy,"  observes  Laharpe, 
"  is  just  in  all  its  points:  and  we  may  add,  that  the  genius  of  Livy,  without  ever  showing  marks  of 
labour  or  effort,  seems  naturally  to  rise  with  the  Roman  greatness,  and  is  never  either  above  or 
below  the  elevation  of  his  subject."  Quintilian,  who  compares  Sallnst  with  Thucydides,  had 
probably  at  that  time  seen  none  of  the  writings  of  TACITUS,  who  is  far  more  worthy  of  being 
brought  into  such  a  competition.  "  I  know  no  author,"  says  Montaigne,  "  who,  in  relating  public 
affairs,  mixes  so  much  consideration  of  manners  and  particular  characters,  as  Tacitus  does :  his 
work  is  rather  a  judgment,  -than  a  deduction  of  history."  Hence  he  has  been  called,  "  the  Father 
of  Philosophical  History  ;"  and  his  philosophy  is  of  the  highest  kind — the  philosophy  of  (he  human 
mind.  "  Every  line,"  says  Laharpe,  "imprints  a  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Tyrants 
seem  to  be  punished  while  he  paints  them.  He  represents  posterity  and  vengeance:  and  I  know  no 
reading  so  terrible  for  the  conscience  of  the  wicked." 

If  it  were  necessary  to  produce  a  parallel  to  Xenophon  among  the  Roman  historians,  we  could 
not,  perhaps,  fix  on  a  better  choice  than  CAESAR,  whose  Commentaries  might,  without  impropriety, 
be  compared  with  the  celebrated  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  What  Quintiliau  says  of  Caesar's 
oratory,  may  be  applied  also  to  his  historical  composition  :  "  it  is  adorned  with  a  wonderful  elegance 
of  language,  of  which  he  was  singularly  studious."  Like  Xenophon,  he  possesses  "  that  unaffected 
ease,  which  no  affectation  can  ever  attain ;"  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  he  is  equally  faithful 
and  candid  in  his  narration. 

Biographers.  Rome  produced  no  Plutarch.  Its  most  celebrated  biographer  was  CORNELIUS  NEPOS;  whose 
lives  of  illustrious  men  are  merely  summaries  of  their  principal  actions,  interspersed  with  judicious 
reflections.  If  this  mode  of  composition  exhibit  far  less  genius  than  the  seizing  those  characteristic 
traits  which  develope  at  once  the  minds  of  the  person  described,  it  is  at  least  superior  to  the  dull 
and  plodding  method  of  SUETONIUS,  who  heaps  together  every  anecdote  that  he  can  collect,  without 
selection,  and  with  little  remark,  leaving  it  to  his  readers  to  form  their  judgment,  as  well  as  they  cttj*, 
out  of  a  rude  and  undigested  mass  of  materials. 

It  would  extend  this  essay  too  far  to  draw  the  characters  of  modern  political  historians ;  but  we 
must  just  notice,  that  in  recent  times  they  have  been  enabled  to  extend,  in  some  degree,  the  sphere 
of  their  enquiries,  by  means  of  that  antiquarian  learning  which  has  so  largely  illustrated  the  diplomatic 
remains,  the  laws,  and  other  records,  public  and  private,  of  the  more  obscure  ages.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  works  of  this  kind,  is  ROBERTSON'S  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V  ;  and 
what  this  author  has  done  Jfor  political  History,  has  been  imitated  in  respect  to  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture, by  Mr.  ROSCOE,  in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
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We  have  said  that  the  means  of  cultivating  History  to  advantage,  relate  either  to  the  writer  or    History, 
reader  of  History :  and  having  spoken  at  some  length   on  the  former  branch,  we  shall  have  less  to  ^?^~**' 

II.  Readers 

observe  on  the  latter.  of  History. 

The  plans  of  study  proposed  by  different  learned  men  are  so  very  contradictory,  that  they  cannot  p]ans  Of 
possibly  be  reconciled  ;  and  among  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions,  the  only  reasonable  rules  to  guide  stud^ 
our  discretion,   must  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the"  proper  objects  of  study,   which  are   to 
improve  either  the  morals,  the  understanding,   or  the  taste.     The  first  rule,  then,    in  the  study  of 
History,  is  to  discard  those  writers  whose  works  breathe  a  spirit  of  decided  immorality.     Like  some  Objects  of 
stigmatised   or  suspicious  kinds  of  testimony,   they  may  indeed  be  received  in  cases  of  extreme  $tu  y' 
necessity,   from  the  penuria  iest/ium :  their  pages  may  be  cautiously  opened,   and  closed  again  when 
the  necessity  ceases ;  but  above  all  things  they  should  be  rarely  entrusted  to  the  juvenile  reader, 

"  For  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth, 
Contagious  blastmcnts  are  most  imminent." 

From  this  rule,  no  fascination  of  style,  no  liveliness  of  wit,  no  acuteness  of  argument,  should  suffice 
to  plead  an  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plain  and  homely  writer  will  sometimes  tell  a  tale 
pregnant  with  honourable  and  virtuous  feelings.  These  incidents  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  accounts 
of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  of  barbarous  and  civilized  ages;  and  wherever  they  occur,  they 
should  be  treasured  up  and  committed  to  memory ;  for  the  judgment  can  only  be  enriched  by  the 
multitude  of  examples  and  the  clearness  with  which  they  are  placed  before  us.  It  is  therefore- 
necessary,  that  the  study  of  History  should  be  comprehensive ;  that  we  should  read  many  and 
different  historians,  of  many  and  different  ages  and  countries ;  but  yet  this  reading  must  be  with 
selection  and  care.  "  Let  not  the  tutor,"  says  Montaigne,  "  so  much  imprint  on  his  pupil's  memory 
the  date  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  as  the  manners  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  ;  nor  so  much  where 
Marcellus  died,  as  why  it  was  unworthy  of  his  duty,  that  he  died  there :  for  to  some,  History  is  a  mere 
grammar  study ;  to  others,  the  very  anatomy  of  philosophy,  by  which  the  most  secret  and  abstruse 
parts  of  our  human  nature  are  laid  open."  Dates,  however,  and  local  accidental  causes  often  con- 
stitute the  principal  criterion  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  action.  When  we  find  an  historian 
careless  of  these  things,  we  may  be  sure  he  is  a  bad  guide :  and  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to> 
determine  how  far  a  writer  is  to  be  trusted,  especially  where  contradictory  accounts  of  the  same 
event  are  given  by  different  authors.  In  such  cases  we  should  carefully  observe  the  character  of  the 
historian  himself,  which  is  not  difficult  to  be  discerned  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  work.  Is  he 
bigotted  or  irreligious;  credulous,  or  prejudiced,  or  insincere? — In  all  these  cases  a  proportionate 
deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  weight  of  his  testimony. 

When  we  have  well  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  facts  of  History,  they  become  light  to  our  paths;  but 
it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  we  don  ot  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by  them.     Nothing  is  so  dan- 
gerous as  a  precedent  falsely  applied.     We  must  see  that  the  cases  fit  in  all  their  circumstances,  or 
we  must  not  adopt  them  as  an  absolute  rule  of  conduct.     Guicciardini  observes,  on  the  conduct  of 
Peter  De  Medici,  in  imitating  his  father,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  govern  one's  self  by  particular 
examples.     Oftentimes  the  distinctive  trait   in  the  original  is  lost  in  the  copy;    for  the   poet  is 
abundantly  just  in   his    expression—  Imitatofes,    servum    pecus !       It  is  therefore   necessary  to 
meditate  deeply  on  what  we  read  in  History,   and  to  connect  causes  and  consequences  well  in  our 
own  minds.     By  so  doing  we  shall  store  them  at  once  in  the  memory  and  in  the  judgment  for  every 
great  event ;  and  every  brilliant  character  will  become,  as  it  were,  a  centre  around  which  numerous 
minor  personages  and  occurrences  will  be  grouped. 

After  determining  the  objects  which  we  should  have  in  view  in  the  study  of  History,  it 
will  be  less  difficult  to  agree  on  the  order  of  study,  whether  we  regard  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  student,  or  the  choice  of  books  to  be  read.  First,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  student : 
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History,  it  is  manifest,  that  as  the  statesman  requires  a  knowledge  of  politics,  so  the  scholar  does  of 
**  literature ;  the  soldier  of  war;  the  ecclesiastic  of  the  church;  and  the  like:  yet  we  may  say 
that  all  alike  should  be  versed  in  the  study  of  human  nature.  In  early  age  we  read  or  sym- 
pathise with  feelings,  and  passions,  and  sentiments,  of  which  the  seeds  are  sown  in  our  own 
bosoms.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  youth  should  be  first  enticed  to  the  study  of 
History  by  single  pictures  of  eminent  virtue  or  ability,  which  being  insulated  and  detached 
from  all  preceding  and  subsequent  matter,  might  easily  fasten  on  his  young  mind,  warm 
his  heart,  and  be  comprehended  by  his  understanding.  The  moral  nature  of  man  developes 
itself  first,  and  therefore  first  demands  to  be  fed  with  high  example,  and  animated  by  the 
sympathies,  which,  in  our  youthful  imaginations,  render  us  continent  as  Scipio,  or  persevering  as 
Hannibal ;  makes  us  act  over  the  part  of  Leonidas,  or  of  Wallace ;  and  persuade  us  that  we 
could  die  like  Bayard  or  Sidney,  like  Epaminondas  or  Wolfe.  As  we  advance  in  life,  we 
become  more  capable  of  comprehending  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects ;  but  still  we 
can  best  understand  the  occurrences  which  happened  in  our  own  age  and  country:  these 
therefore  we  should  next  be  taught ;  then  what  has  happened  to  other  eminent  nations  ;  until,  by 
extending  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  the  whole  map  and  chart  of  History  lies  open  before 
us:  after  which  we  may,  as  circumstances  direct,  choose  some  particular  portions  for  more 
minute  and  accurate  investigation.  Abstracts  and  epitomes  of  History  are,  generally  speaking, 
brought  into  use  in  too  early  a  stage  of  education.  It  matters  little,  that  a  lad  of  ten  years 
old,  should  be  able  to  enumerate  all  the  dynasties  that  have  reigned  since  Nimrod,  or  to 
tell  us  in  what  Olympiad  the  first  tragedy  of  Euripides  was  acted.  These  are  mere  exercises 
of  the  memory,  like  the  multiplication  table,  but  not  so  useful ;  until,  in  a  subsequent  state 
of  our  studies,  they  enable  us  to  class  and  arrange  facts :  but  if  they  prevent  us  from  ac- 
quiring more  substantial  knowledge,  they  are  to  be  regarded  less  as  helps,  than  as  hindrances  to 
learning. 
Chronology,  The  two  studies,  which  have  been  called  the  eyes  of  History,  are  those  which  tend  to  ascertain 

Geography, 

&c.  times  and  places,  namely  CHRONOLOGY  and  GEOGRAPHY.    These  have  been  so  scientifically  pursued 

thai  they  may  be  said  to  have  themselves  attained  the  rank  of  sciences,  and  will  therefore  require 
consideration  in  separate  Essays.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  studies  may  occasionally  be 
called  in  aid  of  the  historian :  such  as  Astronomy,  on  which  both  Chronology  and  Geography  mainly 
depend.  And  again,  Natural  Philosophy,  the  discoveries  in  which  enable  us  positively  to  decide  on 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  many  events  recorded  in  History.  So  the  Natural  History  of  the  human 
species  may  throw  light  on  the  migrations  and  unions  of  different  races  of  men ;  and  these  latter  cir- 
cumstances may  be  still  further  elucidated  by  Grammar  in  its  largest  extent;  including  both  the  first 
principles  of  speech,  and  the  minute  comparison  of  languages.  These  incidental  assistances 
however,  are  too  partial  and  indirect,  to  be  much  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
historical  library :  but  it  is  otherwise  with  what  may  be  called  the  Criticism  of  History, 
namely  Lectures  and  Essays  on  its  general  spirit  and  tendency  ;  on  the  modes  of  studying  it ; 
and  the  like :  to  which  we  may  add,  finally,  the  works  of  Reference ;  such  as  the  Dictionaries 
of  History,  Biographical  and  Historical  Charts,  Chronological  Tables,  Atlasses,  Maps,  and  other 
valuable  accessions  to  this  important  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
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PART  II. 


HISTORY    FROM    FABLE. 

WE  have  now  to  speak  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  History.  This  picture  of  man  has  shared  the  History, 
fate  of  its  original.  It  has  had  its  infancy  of  Fable  ;  its  youth  of  Poetry  ;  its  manhood  of  Thought  ^^^^^^ 
and  Intelligence,  and  Reflection ;  and  it  has  sometimes  declined  into  an  old  age  of  dullness,  decre- 
pitude, bigotry,  and  barbarism.  The  mind  of  the  savage,  like  that  of  the  infant,  is  a  chaos  of 
wonder,  confusion,  and  uncertainty ;  and  as  soon  as  it  passes  from  the  impressions  of  animal 
want  and  gratification  to  any  meditation  on  the  past,  or  anticipation  of  the  future,  it  touches  at  once 
on  the  borders  of  an  ideal  world,  where  shadow  and  substance  are  so  strangely  mingled,  that  the 
effort  to  distinguish  them  is  beyond  its  power,  and  soon  ceases  to  be  beyond  its  inclination.  Hence 
the  few  individuals  who  have  energy  enough  to  feel  or  to  feign  the  inspiration  of  a  loftier  spirit,  are 
soon  listened  to  as  oracles.  Their  obscure  thoughts,  expressed  in  language  still  more  obscure,  are 
imperfectly  caught  by  their  wondering  hearers.  Dreams  and  reveries,  and  insanity  itself,  become 
the  substance  of  tradition.  These  wild  recitals  are  crowded  with  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered 
imagination  ; — 

All  th'  unaccomplish'd  works  of  nature's  band, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd ; 
Gorgous  arid  hydras,  and  chimacras  dire  ! 

Above  all,  the  mind  labours  with  the  too  weighty  thought  of  an  UNKNOWN  GOD,  which,  wanting 
the  holy  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  presents  itself  in  a  thousand  distorted  conceptions,  and 
at  length  forms  the  substance  of  a  more  or  less  complex,  a  more  or  less  extravagant  MYTHOLOGY. 

Of  all  profane  History,  without  exception,  the  first  beginnings  are  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  Mjrthologi- 
mythological.     The  fabulous  beings   that  are  introduced  as  gods,  demi-gods,  heroes,  See.  appear" 
to  be,  in  some  instances,  personifications  of  the  great  agencies  of  nature,  the  storm,  and  the  whirl- 
wind, the  flood,  and  the  flame ;  in  some  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planets  and  fixed  lights  of  the  firma- 
ment; and  in  others  men  of  extraordinary  strength  or  skill,  kings  and  warriors,  conquerors  and 
teachers,  false  prophets  and  the  workers  of  false  miracles.     The  imaginary  acts  of  these  supernatural 
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History,  beings  are  commonly  mixed  up  with  shreds  and  patches  of  true  History,  with  vague  traditions  of  the 
creation,  and  the  deluge,  of  an  early  state  of  innocence  and  a  fall.  In  proportion  as  the  mytholo- 
gists  acquire  arts  and  letters,  they  multiply  and  diversify  their  fables.  They  envelope  the  truth  in  a 
new  veil  of  fiction :  they  speak  in  parables,  and  are  understood  literally :  they  write  in  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  symbol  is  taken  to  be  an  exact  picture.  Finally,  the  poet  comes  in  aid  of  the  priest,  and 
enriches  the  tale  of  wonder  with  all  the  charms  of  verse,  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation. This  had  happened  in  most  nations  before  History  began  to  be  cultivated ;  the  first  pro- 
fane histories  then  must  necessarily  have  been  fabulous,  and  the  periods  at  which  it  becomes  possible 
to  distinguish  truth  amidst  the  clouds  of  fable  are  very  different  in  different  countries. 

Egypt.  We  begin  with  the  History  of  Egypt,  because  we  have  in  the  sacred  scriptures  the  earliest  and 

plainest  account  of  its  ancient  state.     Moses,  the  great  Historian,  to  whom  we  owe  those  statements, 
was  himself  a  native  of  that  country  ;  he  was  versed  in  all  its  learning,  and  he  delivered  his  narra- 
tive to  a  people  \dio  had  sojourned  there  (they  and  their  ancestors)  for  many  generations.     The 
books  of  Moses  are,  moreover,  the  earliest  specimens  of  alphabetic  writing  now  extant,  having  been 
completed  in  the  year  before  Christ,  1451,  or  nearly  a  thousand  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Herodotus, 
the  father  of  Grecian  History.     From  these  most  ancient  historical  records,  we  learn  that  the  early 
name  of  Egypt  was  Misraim,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  derived  from  the  second  son  of  Noah : 
others  considering  that  Misraim  is  a  word  of  dual  termination,  which  they  derive  from  Masor,  a 
fortress  ;  hold,  that  Misraim  meant  the  two  Egypts,  upper  and  lower,  and  that  the  son  of  Ham  was 
meant  to  be  designated  as  the  common  ancestor  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.     It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  discriminate  between  these  conjectural  explanations  of  the  sacred  text,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  Egypt  at  the  time  it  is  first  noticed  by  Moses. 
It  is  however  necessary  that  we  should  adopt  some  rule  for  fixing  the  date  of  that  and  other  events, 
not  absolutely,  but  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  chronological  information  ;  and  therefore 
we  shall  follow,  on  this  and  all  other  occasions,  the  Hebrew  text  as  the  more  generally  received. 
According  to  this  text,  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt  with  a  large  retinue,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
1920,  on  account  of  a  famine  prevailing  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  former  country  was  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  whereas  the  life  of  the  Hebrew 
Patriarch  was  pastoral.     In  the  time  of  Abraham,  Egypt  was  a  monarchy,  governed  by  a  king,  who 
bore  the  name  or  title  of  Pharaoh;  but  no  other  circumstances  relative,  either  to  its  religious  or  poli- 
tical state,  appear  with  any  clearness  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  200  years,  (viz.  B.  c.   1728).     "We  find 
merchants  from  Gilead  trading  with  camels  loaded  with  spices  and  drugs,  who  carry  down  Joseph 
and  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  king,  like  his  predecessor,  also  bore 
the  name  of  Pharaoh.     Potiphar,  the  officer  in  question,  was  chief  of  the  executioners  of  justice, 
or  grand  marshal  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  appears  that  Pharaoh  had,  among  other  principal  officers,  a 
chief  butler,  and  a  chief  baker  :  these  circumstances  mark  a  considerable  advance  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  period  here  spoken  of 
was  620  years  after  the  general  deluge,  a  period  of  time  within  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  men 
may  have  been  led,  in  situations  as  favourable  as  that  of  Egypt,  to  unite  in  society,  to  dispose  them- 
selves into  ranks  and  orders,  to  pass  laws,  to  build  cities,  to  coin  money,  and  to  exhibit  all  those 
political  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  history  of  Joseph.     This  History  shows  that  there  was  then  a 
class  of  men  in  Egypt  who  professed  supernatural  arts,  such  as  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  the  priests ;  but  what  were  their  religious  ceremonies  or  doctrines  we  do 
not  learn.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  possessed  a  portion  of  the  lands,  and  that  the  rest  were  held  in 
absolute  property  by  the  private  occupiers,  until  by  the  procurement  of  Joseph,  the  paramount,  or 
as  we  should  say,  the  allodial  property  of  the  whole  was  transferred  to  the  king,  who,  however,  made 
no  other  use  of  that  right  than  to  place  the  former  occupiers  in  the  state  of  tenants  in  capite,  (to 
speak  the  language  of  the  feudal  law)  bound,  not  indeed  to  military  service,  but  to  the  payment  of  a 
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rent,  or  laud- tax,  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  which  Moses  distinctly  says,  continued  to  be  the  law 
of  Egypt  down  to  his  time.  Among  the  arts  in  use  in  Egypt  at  that  time,  we  find  particular 
notice  of  embalment,  and  that  it  was  practised  by  a  class  of  men  called,  in  our  translation, 
"  Physicians."  The  word,  however,  in  the  Septuagiht  is  cvra^iaci??,  which  implies  solely 
a  person  employed  in  preserving  or  anointing  bodies.  For  the  learned  Beza  observes,  that  the 
verbs,  or  etanrrw,  to  bury,  and  evra^ia^w,  to  anoint  for  the  funeral,  are  entirely  distinct  in  signi- 
fication. We  find  notice  too  of  the  use  of  chariots  and  waggons,  vestures  of  fine  linen,  rings,  gold 
chains,  silver  cups,  aud  other  traces  of  great  civilization  and  opulence.  And  among  their  customs, 
we  observe,  that  though  they  themselves  possessed  herds  of  cattle,  yet  the  attendance  on  them  was 
thought  so  servile  as  to  be  held  an  abomination ;  and  probably  for  this  reason  the  Egyptians  also  held 
it  an  abomination  to  eat  with  Joseph's  brethren,  who  were  by  profession  shepherds,  and  who,  on 
that  account,  were  planted  as  a  colony  apart  from  the  natives,  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  In  this 
situation  the  Hebrews,  the  descendants  of  Joseph's  family  remained  for  215  years,  during  which 
time  they  had  multiplied  exceedingly;  but  being  considered  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  inferior  caste,  they 
had  been  grievously  oppressed,  employed  in  many  laborious  and  servile  works,  and  at  length  treated 
with  the  most  horrid  and  revolting  cruelty  :  nor  will  this  circumstance  appear  surprising  to  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  unnatural  and  brutal  manner  in  which  the  despised  caste  of  Pariars  are  treated  in 
India ;  nay,  we  wish  we  could  not  say  that  there  are  some  civilised  Europeans,  who,  to  this  day, 
think  and  speak  of  their  fellow  beings  with  the  same  unchristian  arrogance;  because  they  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  slavery,  and  to  inherit  from  their  ancestors  a  sable  complexion. 

Man,  proud  man, 
Brest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

Among  other  labours  of  the  Israelites  were  the  building  of  certain  strong  places,  or  "  Treasure 
cities,"  as  our  translation  has  it,  two  of  which  are  named  in  our  bible,  viz.  Pitham,  or  Heroopolis, 
and  Raamses,  or  Goshen  ;  but  the  Septuagint  adds  a  third,  viz.  "  On,  which  is  Heliopolis."  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  hint  whatever  in  the  scriptures  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramids,  which 
could  therefore  hardly  have  been  effected  by  the  labour  of  the  Israelites,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
some  persons ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  seem  more  probably  to  have  been  built  subsequently  to 
their  quitting  Egypt.  For  a  similar  reason  we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  hieroglyphic  writing, 
which  we  consider  to  be  only  a  sort  of  mysterious  cypher  invented  by  the  priests,  to  an  origin  later 
than  the  alphabetic  \vriting  of  Moses.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  pursue  the  History  of 
the  Israelites,  further  than  as  it  is  connected  with  that  of  Egypt.  The  name  of  Pharaoh  Was  Egyptiaa 
given  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  that  country :  and  there  were  kings> 
still  among  the  Egyptians  men  who  professed  to  exercise  supernatural  arts,  and  whose  impostures 
appear  to  have  been  of  greater  variety  than  those  mentioned  at  an  early  period.  Five  hundred  and 
twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  Jewish  historians  had  again  occasion  to  speak  of  Egypt ;  but  in  the 
year  before  Christ  971,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Judea,  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  the 
riches  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  Again,  360  years  afterwards,  (viz.  B.  c.  610)  Pharaoh 
Necho  king  of  Egypt,  being  engaged  in  war  against  the  Assyrian  monarch,  with  whom  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  was  allied,  overcame,  and  killed  the  latter,  and  afterwards  exacted  a  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  which  was  not  of  long  continuance,  because  "  The  king  of  Babylon  took  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt."  From  these  slight  and 
incidental  notices,  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  we  obtain  little  particular  information,  except  that  the 
forces  of  Shishak  were  numerous,  and  that  he  was  assisted  by  auxiliary  or  dependent  powers.  "  He 
came  up  against  Jerusalem  with  1200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen ;  and  the  people  were  without 
number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Lubims,  the  Sukkiims,  and  the  Ethiopians." 
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History.  uut  we  now  come  to  authorities  of  a  very  different  kind:  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 

relation  of  very  different  events.     These  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  HERODOTUS  and 

DIODORUS  SlCULUS,  both  foreigners,  both  deriving-  their  information  from  the  very  class  of  men 

most  likely  to  deceive,   and  most  interested  in  deception  ;    both  living  at  a  time  very  far  remote 

indeed  from  the  events  of  which  they    speak;   and  what   is  most    observable,   differing  to    such  a 

degree,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  their  statements.      HERODOTUS  was  born  in  the 

year  B.C.  484,  that  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  nearly  1000  years  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

DIODORUS  SICULUS  was  in.  all  probability  alive  at,  or  a  very  few  years  prior  to,  the  commencement 

of  the  Christian  era.    Both  these  historians  visited  Egypt.     Diodorus  fixes  the  time  that  he  was 

there,  in  the  180th  Olympiad,  viz.  between  the  years  54  and  58,   before  Christ.     They  relate  the 

Egyptian  History,  not  as  a  narrative  to  which  they  attach  credit,  but  as  information  communicated 

to  them  by  the  priests  of  that  country  from  tradition,   and  from  the  annals  written  in  the  sacred  and 

hieroglyphical  characters.  From  similar  materials  Manetho,  who  lived  between  the  time  of  Herodotus 

and  that  of  Diodorus,  composed  a  History  of  Egypt,  now  lost  ;  but  from  which  we  possess  the  lists 

Maiiciho.   of  the  sovereigns,  who,  as  he  pretends,  reigned  over  Egypt.     Manetho  was  high  priest  of  Heliopolis 

in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  280  years  before  Christ  :  and  that  enlightened  sovereign, 

who  caused  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Jews  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  engaged  Manetho  to  write, 

in  the  same  language,  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt.     The  work  was  divided  into  three  volumes, 

the  first  containing  eleven  dynasties,  besides  the  gods  and  heroes  ;  the  second,  eight  dynasties  ;  the 

third,  twelve  ;  and  the  whole  extending  over  a  space  not  less  than  53,535  years  !  These  dynasties  are 

preserved  by  different  authors  ;  but  with  considerable  varieties  of  transcription.     They  are  referred  to 

by  Josephus  ;  they  are  epitomised  by  Julius  Africanus  ;  and  from  him,   by  Eusebius  and  Georgius 

Syncellus  ;  the  two  latter  of  whom  refer  also  to  an  ancient  Egyptian  chronicle  which,  probably,  was 

only  another  mutilated  abstract  from  Manetho.     Until  very  lately  »  these  extravagant  calculations  set 

all  explanation  at  defiance;  but  the  recent  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  fabulous  history  of 

India,  seem  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  construction  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  part, 

of  the  Egyptian  traditions.     We  are  assured  by  all  those  who  have  profoundly  examined  the  Hindoo 

mythology,  that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  its  most  recondite  mysteries,  is  the  belief  in  ONE  GOD 

the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things  :  such  Jamblichus  asserts  to  be  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  and 

such  appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  existing  in  an  Egyptian 

temple,   '  I  AM  ALL  THAT  HAS  BEEN,  is,  AND  EVER  SHALL  BE  :'   expressions   which  forcibly 

bring  to  mind  the  14th  verse  of  the  3d  chapter  of  Exodus,  "  And  God  said  unto  Moses  I  AM  THAT 

I  AM  :  and  he  said,  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  But 

when    those     who    had    to    preach    this   high    mysterious    truth,    either    perceived    it     grossly 

themselves,    or    wished  to  familiarise    it  to  the    gross    conceptions  of  their  hearers,    when    they 

personified  the   sun,    and  the   moon,     and    the    stars,  as    emanations    of    the    divinity,    as   gods 

and    sons    of    gods  ;    they    began  narrowly    to    observe  the    movements    of  those   great  bodies, 

and    discovered    various    periods    of    time    during    which    each,    as    it    were,    reigned  in   home 

part  of  the   heavens.     It  was  an  easy   transition   to  place    these   celestial   sovereigns    on  earthly 

thrones  :  it  was  a  simple  operation  to  compute  their  courses  backwards,   and  to  accumulate  reign  on 

reign,  and  dynasty  on  dynasty,  until  the  fabulous  history  of  the  globe  far  outstripped  its  real  existence. 

As  astronomy  first  introduced  this  corruption  into  History,   so  astronomy  will,  probably,  hereafter 

afford  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  which  it  presents.     Every  nation  which  adopted  the  system  of 

these  fabulous  sovereignties,  placed  their  seat  within  its  own  territory  ;  and  as  Iswara  is  said,  by  the 

Bramins,  to  have  reigned  in  India,  so  Osiris  (who  is  probably  the  same  personage)  is  placed  by 

Manetho  among  the  divine  sovereigns  of  Egypt.     Before  we  enter  upon  the  fancied  exploits  of  the 

seven  gods  and  nine  demi-gods,  who  form  this  list,  or  indeed  before  we  take  any  notice  of  the  early 

mortal  dynasties,  we  shall  at  once  come  down  to  a  point  where  we  think  it  possible  to  reconcile  all 
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the  profane  historians  with  the  sacred;  and  to  reason  on  their  concurrent  testimony  with  tolerable    History. 
confidence.     This  point  is  the  dynasty  of  Phoenician  shepherd-kings,  which,  according  to  African!  •;, 
is  the  15th;   and  according  to    Eusebius,  the  17th  in  Manetho's  list.     We  conceive  that  there  is 
strong  reason  to  consider  the  Phoenician  shepherds  to  be  no  other  than  the  Jews,  who  were  in  fact  a  Sbcphcrd- 
pastoral  nation,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Phoenicia ;   and  of  whom  the  first  chief  was  Joseph,  " 
probably,  the  Saites  of  Manetho,  and  certainly  governor,  under  Pharaoh,  of  all  Egypt.     His  family 
and  descendants  possessed  the  land  of  Goshen ;  they  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians ;  the 
priests  in  particular  must  have  had  cause  to  hate  them,  and  to  misrepresent  their  conduct.     The 
shepherd-kings,  or  king-shepherds,   are  accordingly  described  in  the  Egyptian  accounts,  as  having 
been  the  oppressors  instead  of  the  oppressed.     Their  establishment  in  Egypt  is  said  to  have  lasted 
259  years,  which  is  only  22  years  more  than  the  time  calculated  to  have  elapsed,  from  the  time  that 
Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  out  of  that  country.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
shepherd  kings  is  said  to  be  Avaris,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Raamses,  one  of  the  cities 
built  or  fortified  for  the  Egyptian  monarch  by  the  Israelites.     The  shepherds  are  said  to  have  retired 
in  a  body  from  Egypt,   to  the  number  of  240,000,  by  the  way  of  the  desert ;  to  have  entered  Syria, 
and  there  to  have  built  Jerusalem.    We  must  always  remember  that  this  is  the  earliest  account  which 
we  have  of  this  event,  except  the  narrative  of  Moses;  that  it  was  written  above  twelve  hundred  years 
after  it  happened ;   and  that  during  all  that  time  the  traditions  and  records  relating  to  it  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  they  had  certainly  corrupted  religion  in  a  very  great  degree,  may  well  be 
conceived  to  have  taken  similar  liberty  with  History.     Though  Diodorus  Siculus  was  no  stranger  to 
the  work  of  Manetho,  he  says  nothing  of  a  dynasty  of  shepherd  kings,  but  states  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  as  follows :    "  A  plague  having  broken  out  in  Egypt,  many  persons  attributed 
the  cause  of  the  evil  to  the  anger  of  the  Divinity ;  for  there  were  many  strangers  there  from  all  parts, 
who  used  foreign  rites  in  the  sacred  ministeries  and  sacrifices,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
ancient  honours  of  the  gods  fell  into  neglect :  and  the  original  inhabitants  began  to  fear,  that  unless 
they  removed  from  among  them  the  foreigners,  they  should  never  be  relieved  from  their  afflictions.  The 
men  of  other  nations  therefore  were  expelled  :  and  of  these  the  noblest  and  bravest,  under  the  guidance, 
of  Danaus,  Cadmus,  and  other  celebrated  leaders,  came  into  Greece  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  but  the 
more  numerous  body  were  driven  out  into  Judea,  a  country  adjoining  to  Egypt,  but  at  that  time 
wholly  deserted.     The   leader  of  this   colony  was  named  Moses,   a  man  of  excellent  wisdom  and 
fortitude ;  who  occupying  that  region  built  there  many  cities,  and  particularly  the  most  celebrated  of 
all,  Jerusalem,  with  its  temple."     He  goes  on  to  say,   that  Moses  instituted  laws  and  religious 
ceremonies  ;  taught  the  Unity  of  God  ;  forbade  images  of  the  Divinity  ;  and  divided  the  people  into 
twelve  tribes  ;  set  apart  a  class  of  men  for  the  priesthood;  and  established  customs  and  modes  of  life 
different  from  those  of  all  other  nations,  in  order  to  keep  his  people  separate  and  distinct :  and  in 
another  passage  he  says   that  Moses  pretended  to   be  inspired  by  the  God  Jaoh.      Justin,   the 
abbreviator  of  Trogus,  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  speaks  still  more  particularly  of  Joseph's  being 
sold  into  Egypt,  and  of  Moses  leading  out  the  Israelites ;  mixing  some  fables  with  the  truth,  but 
plainly  shewing  that  he,  as  well  as  Diodorus,  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  records. 

We  may  then   assume,    that   the  expulsion  of   the  Jews   from    Egypt  is   a  fact  sufficiently  Expulsion 
clear;  and  that,  at  the  period  when  it  happened,  the  Egyptian  monarchy  must  have  been  con- ° 
siderably   powerful,    and   considerably  advanced  in    arts    and    civil  policy.      If  we   are  right,  in 
considering  the  shepherd  kings  to  be  no  other  than  the  Israelites,  we  shall  be  much  inclined  to  hold 
that  all  that  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Amasius,  is  to  be 
treated  as  little  better  than  mere  fable.     Amasis  is  found  in  the  tables  of  Manetho,  as  succeeding  the 
Phoenician  and  Grecian  shepherds  :  and  we  have  seen,  that  Diodortis  assigns  the  same  date  to  the 
emigrations  of  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  colonists,  and  attributes  them  to  the  same  cause.    It  is  easily 
to  be  believed,  that  the  jealousy  which  operated  against  the  increased  numbers  of  the  Jews,  may  have 
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History.    ie(j  the  Egyptians  to  expel  other  tribes  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  best  chronalogists  place  tha 
arrival   of  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,   with   their  respective  followers,   in    different  parts   of 
Greece,  much  about  this  time ;  the  earliest  being  only  sixty-five  years  before,  and  the  latest  only  six 
years  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites.     The  foundation  of  Troy  is  also  placed  within  nine  years 
of  the  latter  event;  and  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  mythology,  arts,  and  letters,  both  of  the  Trojans 
land  Grecians,  were  of  Egyptian  origin.     Justin  mentions,  as  the  reason  for  expelling  the  Jews,  that 
they  were  infected  with  the  plague ;  thus  agreeing  both  with  scripture,  and  with  Diodorus,  in  the  fact 
of  a  plague  having  existed  at  this  time  in  Egypt.     He  adds,  that  Moses,  by  stealth,  carried  away  the 
sacred  things  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  latter,  seeking  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms,  were 
driven  back  homeward  by  tempests ;  a  mode  of  relating  the  scriptural  story,  which  approaches  as 
near  to  the  truth  as  national  pride  would  permit  an  Egyptian  to  record  it.      Tatian,  Justin  the  Martyr, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  some  moderns,  have  considered  the 
expulsion  of  the  shepherd  kings,  and  that  of  the  Israelites,  to  be  the  same  event :  and,  if  we  reject 
this  supposition,  in  what  way  shall  we  be  better  able  to  reconcile  truth  with  fable,   or  obscure  and 
partial  tradition  with  real  history  ?  It  is  either  the  voluntary  falsehood  of  men,  or  their  ignorance, 
which  corrupts  the  truth  :  and  the  account  of  the  shepherd  kings  has  been  affected  by  both  causes. 
The  priests,  who  were  the  sole  depositories  of  learning  among  the  Egyptians,  were  interested  to 
falsify  the  history  of  this  great  event.     To  the  pride,  which  in  all  ages  renders  nations  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  inferiority,  were  added  the  superstitious  horror  with  which  they  must  have  viewed  the 
contempt  shewn  to  their  idolatrous  rites  and  ceremonies  by  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  strong  interest 
which  they  had  to  maintain  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  an  antipathy  toward  the  opponents  of 
idolatry.     The  grounds  of  error  and  misconception  must  have  accumulated  to  a  great  height  by  the  time 
of  Heredotus,  and  still  more  in  subsequent  ages.     In  another  part  of  this  work,  some  reasons  will  be 
adduced  to  prove,  that  alphabetic  writing  was  early  known  to  the  Egyptians  ;  that  the  first  letters 
were  called  sacred;  and  a  subsequent  set  were  denominated  common;  that  the  mythological  fables 
were  recorded  in  the  former,  which  were  only  intelligible  to  the  priests  ;  and  that  these  persons,  for 
still  greater  concealment,  afterwards  adopted  the  Ethiopian  symbols  called  hieroglyphics.     Thus  did 
those,  who  were  for  many  ages  the  only  historians  of  Egypt,  adopt  methods  which  tended  more  and 
more  to  involve  their  narratives  in  obscurity.     Add  to  this,  that  though  the  sacerdotal  caste  was  one 
and  the  same  all  over  Egypt,  every  city,  and  almost  every  temple  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  have  its 
peculiar  superstitions,  which  were  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  every  animal,  and  even  some  vege- 
tables, had  their  worshippers ;  many  of  whom  took   up  the  quarrels  of  their  respective  divinities, 
so   that  the  votaries  of  the  ibis  actually    waged  war  against  those  of  the  crocodile.     It  is  easily 
to   be   conceived,    that  this    produced   a  similar  conflict   of  traditions,  each  priest  contending  as 
strenuously  for  the  authenticity  of  his  legend  as  his  senseless   hearers  did  for  the  sanctity  of  their 
oats  and  their  onions.      Finally,  it  is    to    be  observed,    that    the   nation    itself  was   manifestly 
made  up   of  many    different   tribes ;    the   sovereigns   of  which  were    at   different    periods,  esta- 
blished   at    This,  at  Memphis,  at    Elephantis,    at  Heracleopolis,   at   Diospolis,    at    Tanis,   at 
Bubastis,   &c. ;    whence   arose   wars    and   revolutions,    and  that   confusion  of  names   and   dates 
which  was   their  necessary  consequence.     Amidst  so  many  causes  of  obscurity   and  contradiction, 
Manetho    appears  to   have  given    an    account  of  the    origin  of  the   Jewish   nation  more  nearly 
approaching  the   truth  than  might  have  been  expected,  when  we   consider   that  he   lived    1200 
years   after    the  time   of  which    he    speaks.      We   have   next   to   enquire  in  what   part   of  the 
Egyptian  History,  as  delivered  by  Herodotus,  this   great  event   is  to  be    placed,    since   neither 
he  nor   Diodorus   makes  any   mention  of  shepherd  kings ;  nor  do   these  writers  pretend  to  name 
all  the  sovereigns  who  reigned  in   Egypt.      It  must  clearly  have   happened   prior  to  the   reign 
of  Proteus,  .whom,  both  Herodotus  and    Diodorus,   state   to  have  lived  during  the  Trojan  war; 
that  is  to  say,   from   the  year  B.C.    1193  to    1184.      Now  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
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table  of  Egyptian  kings  immediately  succeeding  the  shepherds,  as  cited  by  Josephus,  from  History. 
Manetho,  makes  up  three  hundred  and  nine  years,  and  five  months,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Amenopkis,  the  last  prince  in  this  series.  If,  therefore,  the  shepherds  were  identical 
with  the  Israelites  who  left  Egypt  in  1491,  Amenophis  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  year 
B.  c.  1183,  and  consequently,  if  the  dates  be  accurate,  his  predecessor,  Harmesses  Miamun, 
must  have  been  the  Proteus  in  question.  The  series  cited  by  Josephus,  agrees  very  nearly 
with  the  18th  dynasty  of  Manetho,  as  cited,  with  some  slight  variations,  by  Africanus  and 
Eusebius.  We  shall  therefore  exhibit  a  comparative  table  of  the  three  lists  together,  affixing 
to  them  the  dates  to  which  they  belong  on  the  above  hypothesis  : — 

B.  C.  Josephus.  Africanus.  Eusebius. 

Halisphragmuthosis 

1491.  Tethmosis Tethmosis Amosis. 

1465.  Chebron....... Chebros Chebron. 

1452.  Amenophis Amenophthis Ammenophis. 

1432.  Amesses  (a  woman)  Amesis 

1412.  Mephres Misaphris Miphris. 

1399.  Mephramuthosis....  Misphragmuthosis..  Misphragmuthosis. 

1377.  Thmosis Tuthmosis Tijthmosis. 

1368.  Amenophis Amenophis Amenophis. 

1337.  Orus Horus Horus. 

1300.  Acenchres.. Acherres Achencerces. 

1288.  Ralhosis Rathos Athoris. 

1279.  Acencheres Chebres Cencheres. 

1267.  Acencheres Acherres Acherres. 

1265.  Armais Armeses Armes. 

1251.  Ramesses Rammesses  ., 

1249.  Harmesses  Miamun  Ammesses. 

1183.  Amenophis Amenoph Memophis. 

In  the  table  given  by  Syncellus,  the  kings  from  33  to  48,  both  inclusive,  nearly  agree 
•with  the  above  lists ;  and  we  should  therefore  conclude,  that  all  these  statements  were  of  com- 
mon origin,  and  related  to  a  dynasty  which  reigned  at  Diospolis  between  the  periods  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Israelites  and  the  siege  of  Troy. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  light  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  throw  on  the  ages  before  Proteus.  Ages  before 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  Amasis,  (probably  the  same  as  Amosis  or  Tethmosis)  neither  of  them 
mentions  any  one  of  the  names  in  the  above  list.  Herodotus  mentions  only  Menes,  Nitocris,  Moeris, 
Sesostris,  and  Pheron.  Diodorus  names  Menas,  Busiris  the  First,  Busiris  the  Second,  Osymandyas, 
Uchoreus,  Myris,  Sesoosis  the  First,  Sesoosis  the  Second,  Amasis,  Actisanes,  and  Mendes;  but 
they  both  agree  that  there  were  many  intervening  generations,  and  they  both  assign  to  the  era  of 
Menes  or  Menas,  a  very  remote  and  incredible  antiquity.  This  personage,  they  say,  was  the  first 
mortal  who  reigned  in  Egypt.  In  like  manner  Menu  is  said  to  be  the  first  lawgiver  of  India. 
Eratostheres,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Energetes,  gave  a  series  of  Egyptian  kings,  also  begins 
with  Menes,  and  such  too  is  the  beginning  of  the  first  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho.  Menes,  in 
all  the  Egyptian  genealogies,  immediately  succeeded  the  gods  and  demi-gods  who  reigned  in  that 
country.  A  very  slight  notice  of  these  celestial  sovereigns  will  suffice.  Authors  are  agreed  neither 
on  their  imaginary  dates,  nor  on  their  descents,  nor  even  on  their  exploits.  Herodotus  says,  that 
there  were  eight  great  gods,  from  whom  were  produced  twelve  minor  gods ;  that  from  Hercules 
there  elapsed  17,000  years  to  the  time  of  Amasis  ;  and  from  Bacchus  15,000.  In  another  place  he 
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History.  says>  thaf  from  flie  first  raOrtal  king  to  Sethon,  (who  was  contemporary  with  Sennacherib)  there  had 
been  341  generations  of  kings,  which  he  calculates  to  amount  in  all  to  1  1,340  years  :  but  he  observes 
that  the  Grecian  deities  of  the  same  name  were  believed  to  have  lived  much  later,  viz.  Bacchus  1600 
years,  Hercules  900,  and  Pan  800,  before  his  own  time  ;  a  remark  which  alone  would  suffice  to  show 
".«  the  utter  confusion  in  which  all  the  mythological  fables  were  involved.  Herodotus  says,  that  Mene* 
first  confined  the  Nile  by  banks  to  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  on  the  ground  thus  rescued  from  the 
water,  built  the  city  of  Memphis.  He  was  succeeded  by  330  sovereigns,  of  whom  18  were 
Ethiopians,  and  one,  Nitocris,  was  a  woman.  None  of  these  monarchs,  says  he,  were  distinguished 
by  any  act  of  magnificence  or  renown,  except  Mceris,  who  erected  some  pyramids.  Surely  a  more 
meagre  account  of  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  cannot  well  be  imagined  !  Diodorus  says,  that  the 
gods  and  demi-gods  reigned  in  Egypt  near  18,000  years,  and  the  mortals  near  15,000;  and  that  of 
the  latter  there  were  470  native  kings  and  five  queens,  besides  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  other 
foreigners  in  latter  times.  Menas,  he  says,  introduced  luxury  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  52  descendants 
who  did  nothing  memorable.  Then  came  the  first  Busiris,  whose  eighth  successor,  of  the  same 
name,  built  Thebes,  otherwise  called  the  greater  Diospolis.  What  time  elapsed  between  this  king 
Osyman-  an(j  Osymandyas,  the  historian  does  not  say  ;  but  he  asserts  that  Osyinandyas  led  an  army  of  400,000 
foot,  and  20,000  horse  against  the  Bactrians,  who,  it  seems,  had  some  time  before  become  tributary  to 
Egypt,  but  had  thought  fit  to  revolt.  How  this  march  of  near  2000  miles,  to  a  country  lying  beyond 
the  north  of  India,  was  effected,  it  would  be  vain  to  ask.  Seven  descendants  of  Osymandyas  are 
passed  over  in  silence  to  come  to  Uchoreus,  the  founder  of  Memphis,  to  which  place  succeeding  kings 
repaired,  abandoning  Thebes,  the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  twelfth  king,  from  Uchoreus, 
was  Myris,  who  dug  the  lake  of  Maeris  to  carry  oil'  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  built 
two  pyramids.  Reckoning  the  generations,  as  Herodotus  does,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  every 
hundred  years,  we  shall  find  the  period  between  Menas  and  the  last  Busiris  to  be  2066  years  ;  and 
that  between  Osymandyas  and  Myris,  699.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  dates  are  perfectly  imagi- 
nary. If  Egypt  had  possessed  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  and  had  spread  her  conquests  so  far  at 
so  early  a  period,  she  must  have  civilised  the  whole  world  several  thousand  years  ago  ;  her  own 
histories  would  have  shown  the  steps  she  took  to  acquire  power  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  ;  and  those 
histories  would  have  been  corroborated  by  the  records  of  all  those  numerous  countries  which  must 
have  been  subject  to  her  sway.  Not  one  of  these  circumstances  took  place  ;  and  the  Egyptians, 
with  their  vast  pretensions  to  extensive  conquest,  remained  to  the  last  in  ignorance  even  of  the 
sources  of  the  river  whose  banks  they  inhabited.  The  warlike  exploits  of  Osyinandyas,  however, 
and  the  peaceful  arts  of  Ma?ris  were  alike  eclipsed  by  the  celebrated  Sesostris,  or,  as  Diodorus  calls 
him,  Sesoosis.  Herodotus  simply  says  he  lived  after  the  monarchs,  whom  he  had  before  mentioned  ; 
but  Diodorus  states,  that  seven  generations  intervened  between  him  and  Myris.  In  a  future  essay  the 
exploits  of  Sesostris  will  be  set  forth  more  at  large.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  chosen  hero  of  Egyptian  fable,  as  Arthur  was  of  the  Armorican  legends  ;  Fingal,  of  the 
Gaelic  songs  ;  and  Charlemagne,  of  the  old  French  and  Italian  Romances.  It  is  probable  that  some 
such  person  once  lived,  but  when,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  equally  probable  that  he,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  distinguished  himself,  particularly  by  liberality  to  the  priests,  a  virtue  which 
in  their  eyes  would  include  all  the  others.  If  we  were  to  indulge  in  any  one  hypothesis  rather 
than  another,  we  should  say  he  was  the  Pharaoh,  who,  by  the  counsel  of  Joseph,  first  divided  the 
lands  among  his  subjects,  reserving  to  himself  an  annual  rent.  "  The  priests,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  informed  me  that  Sesostris  made  a  regular  distribution  of  the  lands  of  Egypt.  He  assigned  to 
each  Egyptian  a  square  piece  of  ground  :  and  his  revenues  were  drawn  from  the  rent  which  each 
individual  annually  paid  him."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Pharaoh  in  question  spared 
the  lands  of  the  priests,  and  fed  them  during  the  famine.  Whether  this  monarch  possessed 
any  of  the  military  talents  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Sesostris  we  know  not;  but  if  not  he 
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would  not  be  a  solitary  instance  of  a  sovereign  praised  for  qualities  to  which  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  History.1 
As  to  some  of  the  exploit*  related  of  this  wonderful  sovereign,  nothing  can  he  more  extravagai  . 
Herodotus  makes  him  conquer  the  Scythians  and  Thracians,  to  whom  Diodorus,  five  hundred  years 
afterwards,  gratuitously  adds  India  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges  !  The  latter  writer,  however, 
ingenuously  confesses,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  did  not  agree  in  the  tales  which  they 
related  of  this  their  hero.  Only  nine  years  are  allowed  for  his  distant  expeditions,  and  decisive 
victories,  and  all  the  conquered  nations  are  represented  as  bringing  tribute  to  Egypt ;  but  yet  we, 
somewhat  inconsistently,  find  the  great  conqueror  afterwards  busied  in  building  a  wall  to  defend 
Egypt  itself  from  the  incursions  of  its  nearest  neighbours,  the  Syrians,  and  Arabians.  It  needs  no 
serious  argument  to  show,  that  much  of  the  History  of  Sesostris  is  romance.  The  Egyptians,  at 
various  periods  of  their  history,  certainly  spread  their  conquests  as  far  as  Jerusalem  one  way,  and 
perhaps  into  Lybia  and  Ethiopia  in  other  directions  ;  but  that  they  ever  went  much  further,  still  less 
that  they  penetrated  to  Bactria  and  India  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  ;  and  though 
Herodotus  speaks  of  pillars  and  statues  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  Sesostris  to  com- 
memorate his  victories,  the  only  one  which  he  says  he  saw  was  in  Palestine,  and  even  of  (hat  he 
very  probably  may  have  misunderstood  the  inscription,  which,  he  says,  was  in  the  sacred  characters 
of  Egypt. 

Sesostris  is  said  to  been  succeeded  by  a  son,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Pheron,  but  who,  Diodorus 
says,  took  the  name  of  his  father.  However,  of  him  there  is  recorded  nothing  but  an  idle  tale  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  cured  of  blindness.  Herodotus  makes  this  prince  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Proteus  ;  but  Diodorus  says  he  had  a  great  number  of  successors  who  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  note ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  many  generations  afterwards,  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Amasis, 
.who,  for  his  tyranny,  was  dethroned  by  Actisanes,  the  Ethiopian ;  after  whose  death  the  Egyptians 
chose  as  king  one  of  their  countrymen  named  Mendes,  who  built  the  celebrated  labyrinth.  After 
Mendes,  he  adds  there  was  no  sovereign  in  Egypt  for  five  generations  of  men,  (166  years)  and  then 
the  Proteus  above  mentioned,  was  elected  king. 

Such  are  in  brief  the  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  two  great  Grecian  historians.  They  only  prove  Obscurities. 
that  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity  ;  and  that 
of  the  few  incidents  related  concerning  those  ages,  those  only  which  have  some  relation,  more  or  less 
direct,  to  the  narrative  in  the  bible,  deserve  the  slightest  attention.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Egyptian 
accounts  set  out  in  fable  and  falsehood.  Manetho's  enumeration  of  the  divine  sovereigns  differs 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  the  former  inserts  only  seven  gods  and  nine  demi-gods  in 
his  list ;  but  in  neither  historian  can  we  suppose  a  sudden  transition  from  truth  to  falsehood.  What 
should  all  at  once  convert  the  fabling  narrator  of  the  reign  of  Bacchus,  into  the  veracious  annalist  of 

the  life  of  Menes?    Besides  the  mere  circumstance  that  such  vast  and  unaccountable  chasms  exist  in 

% 

the  history  is  conclusive  against  it.     It  has  never  yet  been  found,  at  least  since  the  human  race  was 
renewed  after  the  deluge,  that  many  centuries  have  passed  away  without  producing  some  events 
worthy  of  commemoration .   and  they  who  could   record  the  trivial  story  of  Pheron  would  surely 
have  found  something  worthy  of  notice  in  the  thousand  years  which  are  said  to  have  elapsed  from 
Menes  to  Nitocris.     The  most  extraordinary  monuments  of  Egyptian  power  and  industry,  were  the  Pyramids. 
pyramids;  and  those  who  carried  back  into  a  distant  antiquity  the  actions. of  their  sovereigns,  were 
likely  to  give  a  similar  origin  to  these  extraordinary  structures.     Accordingly  we  find  some  of  them 
attributed  to  Moeris ;  but  as  Diodorus  expressly  assigns  to  many  of  them,   a  date  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Proteus,   we  have  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  were  all  built  long  after  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt.     The  denomination  given  to  them  has  received  various  explanations ;  but  the  most 
plausible  is  that  which  derives  them  from  Piromis,   a  word  applied,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  to  the 
mortal  sovereigns  of  Egypt.     This  word,  he  says,   signifies  good,  or  virtuous ;  which  may  probably 
have  been  the  original  meaning  of  Pharaoh.     The  supposed  antiquity  of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the 
VOL.  ix.  h 
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History,  inscription*  on  the  obelisks,  have  given  occasion  to  a  belief  that  the  Egyptians  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  arts  several  thousand  years  ago ;  but  the  grounds  of  this  reasoning  being  taken  away, 
by  the  preceding  observations,  we  remain  exactly  where  the  scriptural  accounts  left  us  on  this  subject; 
that  is  to  say,  we  find  that  Egypt  was  a  monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  that  it  had  made  stiU 
further  advances  in  civilization,  in  the  course  of  the  three  following  generations.  But  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  first  Egyptian  monarchy ;  and  where  was  its  seat  J  These  are  questions  which  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  answer,  in  the  present  state  of  historical  knowledge.  It  seems  probable  that 
Upper  Egypt  was  inhabited  before  the  low  country,  and  consequently  that  Thebes  was  a  royal  seat 
before  Memphis ;  which  as  Herodotus  observes,  was  only  secured  by  artificial  banks  from  the  ravages 
Km  of  the  Nile.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  first  stationed  themselves  in  the  part  of  the 

country  least  liable  to  inundation;  and  afterwards  descended  the  stream  to  cultivate  the  richer  alluvial 
soil.  The  whole  country  was  probably  divided  into  petty  sovereignties,  until  either  the  king  of  Thebes, 
or  of  Memphis,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  extend  his  dominion  from  the  cataracts  to  the  sea.  Among 
other  actions  of  Sesostris,  is  an  uncertain  account  of  his  having  founded  a  colony  at  Colchis,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  mere  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Herodotus.     So  little,   in  general,  were 
the  Egyptians  disposed  either  to  colonise  or  to  make  conquests  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  that  all 
their  most  important  institutions  appear,  to  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  attach  the  inhabitants  to 
the  soil.  Before  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was  not  probable,    we  might  almost  say   it  was  impossible,  that 
they  should  ever  have  sent  out  large   armies.     In   his  time,  they  were  an  agricultural  people ;   the 
priests  were  proprietors  of    a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands :  and  we  find  the  king  possessing 
himself  of  a  fixed  revenue  in  the  form  of  a  land-rent.     According  to  Herodotus,  the  soldiery  were,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  paid  in  land.     In  short,  agriculture  was  the  chief  object  and  support  of  all  their 
institutions :  nor  did  they  merely  cultivate  corn,  but  other  esculent  vegetables,  in  great  abundance. 
Commerce  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  their  attention,  except  as  receiving  what  was  brought  to 
them  from  abroad ;  nor  do  we  find  them  engaging  in  maritime  concerns,  although  lying  upon  two  seas. 
The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  own  country,  however,  required  a  knowledge  of  various 
Art*'          studies;  and  they  were  skilled  in  land-measurement,  in  the  arts  of  forming  dykes  and  embankments,  in 
those  of  making  bricks,   of  building  houses,   of  weaving  linen,  of  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
coining  money  :  and  where  all  these  arts  are  known  to  be  practised,  the  existence  of  many  others  may 
be  with  certainty  inferred.  In  particular  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  some  mode  of  communicating 
thought,  by  written  language,   existed  in  Egypt  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak  :   yet  even  this 
inference  is  not  quite  irresistible :  since  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had  attained  nearly  as  great  a 
degree  of  civilization,  without  the  use  of  letters.     It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  several  customs  in 
JSgypt,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  given  by  their  own  writers ;  but  which  appear  to  refer  to  events 
commemorated  in  Sacred  History.     The  instance  of  circumcision  is  a  remarkable  one.     Palladium 
asserts   on   the   authority   of  some  Grecian  authors,   that  the  Egyptians   used   annually  to   make 
experiments    on  the  different  kinds  of  seeds,  placing  them,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  in  a  moist 
situation,  until  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,    when  they  judged  from  their  dryness  or  humidity,  what 
species  were  likely  to  be  plentiful  and  what  scarce  in  the  course  of  the  next  season.     This  custom 
may  not  improbably  have  originated  in  the  predictions  of  Joseph.     The  prohibition  of  feeding  on 
unclean  animals,  common  to  them  with  the  Jews,  whether  a  matter  of  divine  or  human  origin,  was 
evidently  conducive,  as  all  divine  laws  must  be,   and  as  all  human  laws  are  intended  to  be,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  on  whom  it  was  imposed :   different  kinds  of  animal  food  were  more  or  less 
apt  to  generate  the  leprosy,  a  disorder,  to  which  Egypt  has  always  been  peculiarly  liable,  and  with  which 
*nany  of  the  Israelites  might  have  been  tainted  when  they  left  that  country.     The  Egyptian  leprosy 
haa  been  observed  to  be  hereditary,  at  least  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation :   and  it  is  possible 
that  this  circumstance  may  have  been  what  was  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  menace,  held  out 
in  the^second  Commandment,  against  that  idolatry,  to  which  Egypt  was  peculiarly  addicted.     What 
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we  find  respecting  the  early  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  Greek  writers,  is  not  at  all  to  he 
relied  on.  Diodorus  Siculus  presents  us  with  a  sort  of  romance  evidently  meant  to  picture  out  the 
ideal  perfectibility  of  a  government  in  which  the  priests  were  to  direct  every  thing  by  their  counsels;  but 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  consider  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  or  Fenelon's  Telemachus,  a  true 
history,  as  this  account  a  just  description.  The  most  accurate  notions  on  this  subject  may  be  formed 
by  considering  the  laws,  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  which  in  numberless  instances  must  have 
been  directed  to  wean  them  from  the  influence  of  that  evil  example  which  they  had  received  in 
Egypt,  their  house  of  bondage  as  a  nation,  but  the  scene  of  sensuality,  and  consequent  object  of 
regret,  to  many  of  them  as  individuals. 

From  Egypt  we  turn  our  views  at  once  to  India,  a  country  similar  to  Egypt  in  its  pretensions  to  India. 
an  incredible  antiquity,  in  the  principal  features  of  its  early  fables,  in  the  prevalence  of  an  idolatry 
shocking  to  reason,  and  in  the  division  of  castes  which  contributed  to  perpetuate  all  its  abuses, 
moral  and  political.  Of  India  we  obtain  from  Herodotus  little,  if  any,  information :  he  had  in  fact 
never  even  heard  of  the  Ganges.  The  first  Grecian  writer,  who  professedly  treated  of  that  country 
at  any  length,  was  Megasthenes,  who  wrote  about  the  year  B.  c.  300,  but  whose  work  is  lost.  The 
earliest  classical  writers  extant  on  the  affairs  of  India  are  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era;  Curtius  and  Pliny  in,  the  first  century,  and  Arrian  in  the 
second.  In  Sacred  History  we  find  India  mentioned  rather  as  a  boundary  of  the  dominion  of 
Ahasuerus,  than  as  a  country  at  that  time  much  known ;  and  this  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about,  or  somewhat  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Modern  times 
have  opened  to  us  a  vast  fund  of  historical  knowledge  in  the  books  of  the  Indians  themselves,  as  well 
as  of  their  neighbours  the  Persians  ;  but  what  degree  of  antiquity  should  be  attributed  to  these 
records  is  a  question  of  very  considerable  obscurity.  Those  which  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
ancient  are  written  in  a  dialect  and  character  called  the  Sanscrit,  which  has  no  doubt  ceased  to  be  a  The 
living  language  in  India  for  many  centuries  ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them*"11' 
are  fabrications  of  a  much  later  date  than  they  purport  to  bear :  and  the  very  anxiety  of  Europeans 
to  procure  a  sight  of  these  curious  volumes  has  probably  encouraged  the  Indians  to  practise  frauds  of 
this  nature  to  a  great  extent.  Fabrications  of  Sanscrit  works  are  the  more  easy,  inasmuch  as  the 
originals  are  in  the  exclusive  keeping  of  the  Brahmins  or  Priests,  who  were  alone  capable  of 
deciphering  them,  until  lately,  when  a  very  few  Europeans  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  Sanscrit  language.  The  most  ancient  of  these  books  are  the  four  Vedas,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  yet  perused  by  any  Europeans ;  and  which  are  said  to  be  written  in  a  style  which  ha4 
already  become  obsolete  when  the  Puranas  were  composed,  of  which  latter  there  are  many,  expla- 
natory of  the  sacred  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  Indians.  There  are  also  some  historical  and 
mythological  Poems,  particularly  the  Mahabharat  and  the  Ramayuna,  which  have  been  in  part 
translated  into  English.  Some  of  the  Mohamedan  sovereigns  of  India  also  procured  translations  to 
be  made  of  the  early  Indian  Histories.  When  the  celebrated  Akbar  led  his  troops  into  Cashmeer 
about  A.  D.  1555,  the  natives  presented  him  with  a  Sanscrit  book  entitled  Raj-Turungee,  containing 
the  History  of  their  Princes  for  more  than  4000  years.  It  set  out  with  the  account  of  an  inundation 
of  the  whole  country,  except  the  mountains.  When  the  waters  had  subsided,  says  this  history, 
Kushup  brought  the  Brahmins  to  inhabit  Cashmeer.  After  a  time  they  elected  a  king,  whose  suc- 
cessors continued  to  reign  uninterruptedly  until  the  time  of  Owgnund,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  moderate  specimen  of  the  length  of  time  over  which  most  of  their  annals  extend. 
They  commonly  begin  with  mythological  fables  of  the  successive  revolutions  of  the  globe,  which  are 
reckoned  by  millions  of  years,  and  thence  gradually  descend  to  something  like  the  common  and 
natural  estimate  of  human  generations ;  still  with  such  uncertainty  in  the  early  stages,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  any  on  which  the  least  reliance  can  be  placed. 

We  shall  therefore  not  commence  with  any  of  these  records,  of  which  the  date  and  the  contents 
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History,  are  so  extremely  obscure,  but  shall  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  consider  what  may  be  collected  of 
^  the  ancient  state  of  India,  from  Diodorus  Siculas,  Strabo,  &c. ;  and  shall  then  endeavour  to  correct 
and  enlarge  this  view  by  a  reference  to  what  has  been  learnt  in  more  modern  times.  That  there 
never  was  any  great  expedition  from  the  western  parts  of  the  world  into  India  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  still  less  any  extension  of  the  Indian  dominion  over  any  part  of  Europe  or  Africa,  is 
reasonably  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  Alexander's  incursion,  short  as  it  was,  formed  an  era  in 
Geography,  and  opened  to  the  Europeans  a  knowledge  of  India,  which  has  ever  since  been  increasing. 
Megasthencs,  whose  History  of  India  is  cited  by  Strabo,  obtained  all  his  information  from  that 
Piodorus  source.  Diodorus  Siculus  from  this  and  subsequent  authorities,  had  collected  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  India;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  similar  the  portrait  which  he  draws  of  Indian 
manners  and  habits,  is  to  those  which  prevail  at  the  present  moment.  He  says,  that  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Indians  themselves,  the  aborigines  of  that  country  were  a  half  barba- 
rous people,  living  dispersed  in  villages,  when  Bacchus  invaded  it  from  the  West,  and  intro- 
duced arts  and  civilization.  That  Bacchus  then  established  a  sovereignty ;  which,  at  his  death, 
he  left. to  his  sons,  who  reigned  there  in  like  manner,  and  were  succeeded  by  their  descendants  for 
several  generations,  until  at  length  monarchy  was  abolished,  and  a  popular  government  adopted  in 
most  parts  of  India,  though  some  districts  retained  royalty  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  In 
mythological  story,  the  conquest  of  a  country  by  one  of  the  gods,  almost  always  signifies  the  intro- 
duction of  his  worship  into  that  country.  Now  Bacchus  had  been  previously  stated  by  Diodorus 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  the  Egyptians  represented  Osiris  to -have  made  an 
expedition  first  into  Ethiopia,  and  afterwards  into  India ;  from  all  which  fables  we  may  gather  that 
the  worship  of  Osiris,  or  Bacchus,  was  communicated  from  Egypt  to  India,  as  we  have  before  seen 
that  it  was  to  Greece.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  assign,  with  any  probability,  an  exact  date 
to  this  event;  but  it  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  after  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing,, 
and  before  the  introduction  of  hieroglyphics  from  Ethiopia  into  Egypt;  because  we  no  where  in 
India  find  the  latter  to  have  ever  existed ;  whereas  there  is  an  alphabet  which  may  not  improbably 
have  been  formed  from  the  sacred  letters  of  the  Egyptians.  Again,  this  event  must  have  taken- 
place  before  the  Egyptians  had  so  much  multiplied  the  worship  of  animals,  as  they  did  in  the  later 
ages  of  their  idolatry.  We  find  the  worship  of  the  cow  in  India,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  sacred 
bull  of  Memphis;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  divine  honors  having  ever  been  paid  in  India  to  cats  or 
Idols.  dogs,  much  less  to  onions  or  other  vegetables.  The  idolatry  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have  taken  a 
different  direction.  They  multiplied  their  deities,  not  in  the  figures  of  beasts  and  fishes,  but  of 
men  and  women,  sometimes  of  monstrous  shapes,  as  when  they  placed  the  head  of  an  elephant  on 
the  body  of  Ganesa  to  imply  wisdom,  or  gave  Carticeya  a  number  of  hands  as  significant  of 
strength ;  but  more  frequently  these  divinities  were  distinguished  merely  by  some  peculiar  mark  or 
attribute.  The  Lotus,  or  water  lily,  is  among  these,  and  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
allude  to  the  ark;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Egyptians  in  very  early  times  made  of  the 
lotus  a  sweetish  bread,  so  that  this  flower  was  as  natural  a  type  of  plenty  amongst  them  as  ears  of 
wheat  became  afterwards  in  Greece.  Osiris  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  be  the  sun  ;  and  in  India  the  sun 
is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Iswara,  which  seems  to  be  a  word  of  the  same  origin.  The  expe- 
dition of  Osiris  too,  having  in  his  train  a  number  of  Ethiopian  satyrs,  seems  to  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  Rama,  who  was  assisted  in  his  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Lanca,  or 
Ceylon,  by  a  body  of  monkeys.  Diodorus  observes  that  there  is  much  confusion  among  the  Egyption 
deities,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  India.  This  conformity,  or  rather  identity,  between 
the  mythological  systems  of  India  and  Egypt  does  not  indeed  determine  which  received  its  system 
from  the  other;  and  as  Sir  W.  JONES  observes,  "  It  may  be  a  material  question  whether  the  Egyp- 
tians communicated  their  mythology  and  philosophy  to  the  Hindus,  or  conversely ;"  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  former  is  certainly  traced  to  the  time  of  Moses ;  whereas  we  have  hitherto  no 
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accurate  knowledge  of  the  latter  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  Prior  to  that  time,  indeed,  there  History, 
was  a  vague  notion  among  the  Greeks  of  some  communication  between  Ethiopia  and  India;  \jat^^*~*~ 
this  probably  arose,  in  part,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  people  in  both  countries  were 
literally  Ethiopian,  that  is  black-faced.  In  fact,  many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  continent 
of  India  reached  to  Africa ;  as  in  later  ages  it  was  thought  to  reach  to  America,  whence  our 
common  expression,  the  West  Indies,  was  first  applied  to  the  American  islands.  What  appears 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  is,  that  some  fugitives  from  Egypt,  at  an  early  period  carried  arts  and  a 
mythological  system  from  Egypt  to  India,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  they  established  hereditary  classes  in 
society ;  the  most  sacred  being  the  priests,  the  next  the  military  class,  and  these  two  having  under 
them  two  others  to  perform  the  more  mechanical  and  laborious  offices  of  society.  We  know  that  the 
sacerdotal  class,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  a  separate  one,  in  the  time  of  Joseph  ;  but  there  is  no 
positive  ground  to  believe  that  the  military  class  was  so,  till  afterwards  ;  and  as  to  the  subordinate 
classes  we  do  not  find  that  they  were  ever  distinguished  in  that  country,  as  they  have  been  in  India 
into  endless  subdivisions  ;  every  one  hereditary,  and  every  one  dedicated  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of 
some  occupation  in  society.  On  the  subject  of  these  castes  great  diversity  exists  among  the  Indian  Caste*! 
books,  and  in  the  practices  of  different  parts  of  India :  and  we  may  believe  that  at  various  periods 
they  have  undergone  great  revolutions.  According  to  Diodorus,  there  were  in  his  time,  seven  tribes,, 
viz.  the  philosophers,  the  husbandmen,  the  shepherds,  the  artificers,  the  soldiers,  the  overseers,  and 
senators  ;  but  the  general  doctrine  of  the  modern  Brahmins  is,  that  there  were  but  four  original 
castes,  the  brahmin,  or  sacerdotal ;  chehteree,  or  military ;  bice,  or  agriculturist  and  traders  ;  and  sootier? 
or  labourers ;  but  that  by  a  criminal  deviation  from  the  purity  of  the  ancient  law,  there  arose  another 
vast  multitude  called  Lurrun  sunker,  which  was  produced  by  the  illegal  conjunction  of  persons  of 
different  castes,  and  which  is  distinguished  according  to  the  varieties  of  that  conjunction  into  various 
tribes,  or  sub-castes  as  they  may  be  called,  differing  in  rank  and  occupation  ;  besides  all  which  there 
is  an  unfortunate  body  of  men  who  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  all,  as  an  unclean  and  polluted  race, 
called  chandalas,  or  pariars.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  fourfold  distinction  of  society,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  the  rude  outline  of  the  Indian,  system,  existed  at  one  time  in  Europe.  The  clergy 
asserted  an  independence  of  the  laity,  and  a  sacredness  of  character  not  unlike  that  of  the  brahmins  ;. 
they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning,  they  were  the  lawyers  and  counsellors  of  the  state  ;  and 
by  their  spiritual  authority  they  were  enabled  to  direct  all  earthly  power,  public  and  domestic.  The 
nobles,  were  the  most  eminent  warriors.  The  franklins  and  burgesses  by  degrees  grew  into 
consequence,  as  a  third  estate  :  and  lastly,  the  labourers  were  uniformly  held  in  a  state  of  villenage, 
or  domestic  slavery.  To  complete  this  picture,  even  the  pariars  found  a  counterpart  in  those  unhappy 
persons,  who  often  for  slight  causes  were  excommunicated  and  cast  out  into  a  state  of  exclusion  from 
all  society.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  were  not  susceptible  of  so  gross  a 
perverson  as  was  the  Indian  idolatry ;  and  therefore  the  distinctions  just  noticed  either  faded  away 
entirely,  or  accommodated  themselves  to  the  successive  changes  in  the  wants  and  habits  of  society. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  not  unreasonably  infer,  that  the  distinctions  of  caste  took  their 
rise  in  India  from  similar  sources,  as  the  distinction  of  orders  in  Europe,  and  were  founded  in  an  age 
of  similar  barbarism.  We  may  well  doubt  that  they  ever  existed  in  the  theoretical  simplicity  asserted 
by  the  brahmins,  as  the  ancient  law :  and  we  may  rather  conclude  that  the  higher  castes  were  originally 
foreign  priests  and  conquerors,  and  the  lower  castes,  the  barbarous  aboriginal  tribes,  asserted  by 
Diodorus,  to  have  inhabited  India  before  the  time  of  Bacchus.  There  are  two  great  religions,  orTwogmt 
rather  idolatrous  systems  which  appear  to  have  anciently  divided  India,  that  of  Buddha  and  that  of 
Brahma.  It  would  seem  that  Buddha  was  a  real  personage :  and  as  far  as  can  now  be  collected,  his 
doctrines  were  the  less  gross,  and  his  ceremonies  the  less  barbarous.  Brahma  appears  to  have  been 
a  mere  name  of  the  deity  from  whom  the  brahmins  boasted  their  descent.  Which  of  these  two  were 
the  primary  religion  of  India  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain.  We  should  incline  to  think  that  the 
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History,  brahminical  system  was  the  elder ;  and  that  Buddha,  revolting  at  the  cruelty  of  some  of  its  practices, 
formed  a  sect  which  was  eventually  driven  out  of  India,  and  carried  its  doctrines  to  Ceylon,  to  China,  to 
Tartary,  and  perhaps  to  Scandinavia.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  separation  of  the  Buddhists  from 
the  Brahmins  took  place.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  picture  drawn  by  Diodorus,  they  were 
indiscriminately  mixed  together  in  his  time ;  for  he  mentions  some  customs  which  belong  to  the  one 
sect,  and  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  other ;  but  does  not  hint  at  any  distinction  between  them. 

Doctr'mei.  The  Brahmins  teach  a  mysterious  doctrine  to  the  initiated ;  but  to  the  vulgar,  a  system  of  most  gross 
and  extravagant  superstition.  The  deity  they  say  is  one.  His  mysterious  unity  is  indicated  by  the 
word  Aum,  which  they  never  presume  to  utter,  but  which  perhaps  is  nothing  more  than  the  oldEgyptian 
word  On,  the  Sun.  The  three  letters  A,  U,  and  M,  are  said  to  indicate  a  triple  nature  in  the  Divinity, 
as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer ;  called  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siven ;  each  of  whom  has 
had  various  incarnations,  and  numerous  descendants.  The  incarnations  called  Avatars,  are  all  of  a 
wild  and  fanciful  nature :  and  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  genealogies  of  these  divinities,  is  utterly 
inextricable;  the  offspring  being  confounded  with  the  parent,  and  the  marriages,  contests  and  other  in- 
cidents being  involved  in  endless  allegory  andfable.  Add  to  this,  that  as  various  greatmen  have  at  times 
assumed  the  names  of  the  gods  (a  custom  which  is  even  now  in  use)  their  real  actions  have  been  mixed 
with  the  fabulous  exploits  of  the  divinities  and  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  general  confusion.  We  have 
seen  that  Diodorus  believed  the  whole  of  India  to  have  been  anciently  ruled  by  one  sovereign ;  but  there 
is  no  certainty  that  such  a  state  of  things  ever  existed.  Sir  William  Jones  expresses  an  opinion  "  that 
in  some  early  age  the  Hindus  were  splendid  in  arts  and  arms,  happy  in  government,  wise  in  legislation, 
and  eminent  in  various  knowledge;"  but  unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  he  adds  that  "their  civil 
history  beyond  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  from  the  present  period,  is  involved  in  a  cloud  of  fables." 
This  being  the  case,  we  know  not  how  it  will  be  possible  to  trace  amidst  the  obscurity  the  proofs  of  their 
imaginary  splendour.  We  find  here  the  same  sources  of  confusion  as  in  Egypt.  Each  petty  sove- 
reignty furnishes  a  dynasty:  and  the  genealogies  of  the  different  dynasties,  some  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  are  altogether  irreconcileable.  The  Buddhists  are  anathematised  by  the 
Brahmins ;  and  among  the  latter  the  followers  of  Vishnu  are  as  much  at  war  with  each  other,  as  the 
Egyptians  who  worshipped  the  ichneumon  were  with  those  who  venerated  the  crocodile.  Sir  W.  Jones 
observes  that  we  have  four  media  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  respecting  the  ancient  state  of  India,  viz. 
languages,  religion,  antiquities,  and  works  of  science.  We  know  not  what  languages  the  Greeks 
found  in  use  when  they  invaded  India ;  but  the  names  of  men  and  places  which  they  mention  seem  to 
be  Sanscrit;  and  Sir  William  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sanscrit  was  introduced  into  India  in 

Language,  some  remote  age  and  mixed  with  the  pure  Indian  language,  which  he  seems  to  think  of  Tartarian 
origin.  He  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  to  conquest ;  but  it  is  still  more  likely  to  have 
been  effected  by  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  artful  enough  to  procure  the  adoption  of  their 
superstitions.  If  so,  the  origin  of  the  Sanscrit  language  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Egyptian. 
The  learned  author  above  cited  asserts  that  the  language  and  literature  of  Abyssinia  bear  a  manifest 
affinity  with  those  of  Asia,  and  that  some  of  the  Indian  inscriptions  are  composed  in  part  of  Ethiopia 
letters.  Of  the  Hindu  religion  we  have  already  spoken.  The  antiquities,  including  architecture 
and  sculpture,  are  certainly  curious,  more  especially  from  the  similarity  which  appears  to  exist 
between  some  of  the  ancient  statues,  and  the  African  form,  tending  strongly  to  corroborate  the  idea 
of  some  early  connection  with  that  part  of  the  world ;  yet  this  goes  but  a  little  way  toward  fixing  the 
period  of  such  an  intercourse.  Of  their  works  on  science  and  art,  any  more  than  of  their  religious 
tracts,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date  :  and  the  circumstance  that  their  oldest  law 
books  contain  rules  for  the  interest  of  money,  proves  nothing ;  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
may  not  have  been  an  interpolation.  After  all  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  Grecian  authors,  with  little 
more  light  than  they  can  afford  as  to  the  times  much  anterior  to  their  era. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the   Indian  writers  in   general   divide  the   duration  of  the  world  into    Hutory. 
four    Yugs   or     Ages,    like    the   golden,    silver,    brazen,  and  iron  ages,  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
fable.     They  by  no   means  agree  in  the  periods  which  they  assign  to   each   Yug.    One   estimate 
"however  is  as  follows  : 

years. 

Satya  Yug 3,200,000 

TretaYug 2,400,000 

Dwapar  Yug , 1,600,000 

Cali  Yug 400,000 

It  seems  quite  idle  to  attempt  to  reconcile  either  of  the  three  first  Yugs  with  any  actual  chronology  ;  Chronology, 
more  especially  as  they  are  filled,  like  the  early  periods  of  Egyptian  fable,  with  reigns  and  exploits 
of  gods  and    demi-gods.     The     only   question   is,   whether  any  probable   commencement  can  be 
assigned   to  the  Cali  Yug  at  present  subsisting.      Some  persons  who  reason  on  the  astronomical 
works  of  the  Indians,  assign  the  year  B.  c.  3102  to  the  epoch  in  question,  and  contend  that  astronomy 
was   well-known  in  India  at  that  time :  but  this  fact  is  positively  denied  by  others,  who  say  that 
Parasara  is  the  most  ancient  Indian  writer  on    astronomy,  whose  works  are  now  extant ;  that  he 
lived  about  the  year  B.  c.  1 153  ;  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  signs 
of   the   zodiac,    or   even    the  days   of    the    week.      Others    again   state   the   Cali   Yug  to  begin 
B.  c.  1078  :  and  others  adopt  other  periods.     Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  astronomical  argument, 
but  we  should  rather  prefer  the  historical  records,  meagre  and  uncertain  as  they  confessedly  are,  when 
by  comparison  and  adaptation  any  reasonable  narrative  can  be  drawn  from  them.     Yet  these  soon  fail 
us  when  we  ascend  beyond  the  time  of  Alexander,  contemporary  with  whom  was  Chandragupta,  the 
Sandracottus  of  the  Grecian  historians.  In  the  9th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  we  find  a  table 
of  the  kings  of  Magad'ha,  Emperors  of  India,  which  ascends  from  this  sovereign  to  Sahadeva,  B.  0* 
1370:  and  though  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  those  tables,  yet  it  is  possible,  that  up  to  that 
period,  or  even  earlier,    the  Brahmins  may  have  flourished  in  India:  of  which  country  they  uniformly 
state,  that  they  are  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants:  and  this  supposition  would  harmonise  well  with  the 
idea,  that  they,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Chetteree  class,   or  warriors,  formed  one  of  those  offsets 
of  Egyptian  population,  which  the  jealous  policy  of  the   ancient  Pharaohs  induced    to  quit   their 
country,    about    the  time    of    Moses.      The  similarity  of  language,    before  alluded    to,    and  the 
vague  memory  of  ancient   traditions,    both  in  Egypt  and  India,    seem  to  indicate,  that  they  were 
rather  persuaded    than    compelled   to   this  expedition :    that   they   first  penetrated  into  Ethiopia, 
and  there     perhaps    obtained    an    auxiliary   force    of  barbarous  and   ape-faced   men,   described 
as   satyrs  and  monkeys,  with  whose  aid  they  established  themselves  on  some   part   of  the  Indian 
coast; — a  long    and  perilous   navigation  in  those  days,  and    one  which  they,    perhaps,    possessed 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  retrace,  when  once  they  had  come,  like  the  Israelites,  into 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  where  they  were  recognised  by  the  savage  natives  as  a  superior 
race  of  men,  sons  of  the   sun  and  of  the  moon  ;  and  where  their  king  at  once  entered,  like  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  into  the  allodial  possession  of  the  whole  territory.     Upon  this  last  point  Diodorus 
is  an  express  authority.     He  says,  "  the  whole  land  is  the  king's :  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  pri- 
vate man  to  possess  any  portion  of  it."     Here  too,  as  in  Egypt,  the  only  land,  not  royal,  was  tiiat  of 
the  priests.     The  earth  in  general  was  described  as  the  wife  of  the  sovereign,  and  the   sacerdotal 
lands  as  his  sister.     Hence  the  passage  in  an  old  Sanscrit  inscription  (Asiatic  Researches,  p.  423.), 
"  In  this  world  is  only  one  sister  of  all  kings,  namely  land,  which  has   been  conferred  on  priests : 
she  must  not  be  enjoyed  nor  espoused."     From  the  other   lands  too,  in  India,  as  in  Eg}pt,  the 
king   drew  his  revenues    in  the  shape  of  a  rent,    being  a  proportion  of  the  produce ;  an  additional 
circumstance  to   show  that  the  emigration  was  probably  posterior  to   the  time  of  Joseph :  to  which 
we  may  add,  that  the  Indians  do  not  use  circumcision,  a  rite  introduced,  it  would  seem,  into  Egypt, 
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History.  jn  imitation  of  the  Israelites.  On  the  other  hand,  they  practise  the  Phallus  worsWp,  which  Diodorns 
expressly  says,  the  Greeks  received  from  Egypt.  In  their  creed,  as  in  that  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Arts.  metempsychosis  forms  a  prominent  feature.  They  have  the  art  of  making  sun-dried  bricks  like  those 

on  which  the  Israelites  were  employed.  They  probably  brought  with  them  the  art  of  weaving  fine 
linen,  practised  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  applied  by  them  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  a  plant 
anciently  unknown  to  Egypt.  Herodotus  says,  the  priests  and  (he  soldiery  were  the  only  ranks 
honourably  distinguished  in  Egypt:  and  Plutarch  observes,  that  the  kings  must  be  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  classes.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Indians  from  the  beginning:  and  they  appear 
to  have  kept  the  two  other  classes,  for  a  time  strictly  separate.  In  Egypt,  too,  as  in  India,  the  priests 
assumed  a  right,  not  only  to  counsel,  but  to  censure  the  king,  and  even  to  direct  the  most  common 
actions  of  his  life.  In  both  countries  the  sovereign  often  attempted  to  shake  off  this  slavery,  and 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  priests  by  setting  their  institutions  at  defiance.  An  attempt  of  this  kind 
seems  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  Preface  to  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.  The  Pundits,  or 
learned  Brahmins  who  drew  up  that  Preface,  after  stating  the  origin  of  the  four  original  castes  from 
the  different  parts  of  their  great  deity  Brahm a,  viz.  the  Brahmin  from  his  mouth,  the  Chetteree  from 
his  arms;  the  Bice  from  his  thighs,  and  the  Sooder  from  his  feet;  go  on  to  say,  that  for  some  period 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  was  neither  magistrate  nor  punishment,  and  no  man  committed 
;crimesr:  wickedness,  however,  at  length  arising,  Brahma,  the  creator,  issued  his  order  to  a  Chetteree 
named  Beirooja  to  assume  the  magistracy;  but  he  and  his  descendants,  for  three  generations,  all 
declined  so  weighty  a  charge.  Anting,  the  fourth  in  descent,  assumed  it  awhile,  but  resigned  it  to  his 
•son  Neil-man,  who,  in  like  manner,  after  a  time,  withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  religion;  when,  the 
kingdom  being  left  without  a  magistrate,  the  Brahmins  raised  Bein,  the  son  of  Neitman,  to  the  throne. 
This  personage  they  represent  to  have  acted,  as  Cheops  the  Egyptian  sovereign  did,  who,  according 
to 'Herodotus,  "barred  the  avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer  sacrifices."  In 
like  manner  the  Pundits  say,  that  Bein  issued  a  proclamation  throughout  his  kingdom,  that  no  man 
should  perform  thejugg,  nor  the  poojah,  nor  any  such  works  of  piety;  and  that  he  tolerated  the  mixture 
of  castes,  which  produced  the  burrun  sunker.  For  these  impieties  the  Brahmins  put  him  to  death,  but 
in  a  mysterious  manner  produced  from  his  dead  body  a  son  named  Pert-hoot  who  was  more  obedient 
to  the  Brahmins  ;  and  who,  consulting  with  them,  established  regulations  for  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Burrum  Sunker,  which  they  were  never  to  overpass.  It  is  easy  to  see,  under  the  veil  of  this 
allegory,  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  some  enlightened  sovereign  of  the  military  caste  to  emancipate 
himself  and  his  people  from  the  power  of  the  priests ;  an  attempt  which  only  ended  in  giving  new 
•weight  to  their  tyranny,  and  more  degrading  forms  to  their  superstition.  The  general  feelings  of 
Revolts  human  nature,  however,  have  often  revolted  against  the  oppressive  distinction  of  caste.  Thus  the 
<Tastc.  military  nation  of  the  Mahrattas  has  been  formed  out  of  three  inferior  castes,  who  were  anciently 
restrained  to  the  occupations  of  farming  and  keeping  sheep  and  cows.  Thus  too,  the  Sikhs  have 
more  entirely  thrown  off  the  brahminical  system.  Nor  has  this  happened  only  in  latter  ages.  At 
very  early  periods  individuals  started  up  in  various  parts  of  India,  who  founded  numerous  sects  on 
the  principle  of  abolition  of  castes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Buddha,  the  great  conflict 
"between  whose  followers  and  those  of  the  brahminical  system  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Ceylon, 
about  the  year  B.  C.  542,  from  which  the  Ceylonese,  who  are  Buddhists,  date  their  present  era.  We 

find  no  trace  of  his  name  in  any  European  writer  before  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (about  A.I>.  200),  who 
.says,  "  there  are  likewise  among  the  Indians,  persons  obeying  the  precepts  of  Eutta  (Bsmi), 

whom  they  honour  as  a  god  for  the  excellence  of  his  venerableness."  Long  before,  in- 
deed, it  was  known  that  there  were  two  classes  of  the  philosophic  tribe,  one  of  whom 

called    by    the   Grecian     writers    in     general,    Bracfimanes,     the    other    is    called    by    Megas- 

thenes  and  Strabo,  Germanes,  and  by  Porphyry  Samancpi,  possibly  from  Samana,  a  name 
given  to  B;uddha  by  the  Ceylonese.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Buddha  is  venerated,  though  in 
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an  inferior  degree  by  the  Brahmins  themselves  ;  although  in  later  times  his  followers  have  been  per-  History. 
secuted  by  them.  There  is  no  trace,  however,  of  open  warfare  between  the  two  sects  on  the  Conti-^" 
nent  of  India  ;  but  the  former  were  always  considered  as  the  orthodox  sect,  throughout  India  proper  ; 
and  the  latter  appear  to  have  dispersed  themselves,  at  various  periods  and  in  all  directions,  from  that 
central  point  ;  carrying  with  them  images  of  Buddha,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  God,  and 
mixing  up  with  their  worship  of  him  more  or  less  of  the  old  Brahminical,  or  (as  we  should  say) 
Egyptian  mythology.  Hence,  he  has  been  traced  not  only  in  Ceylon,  but  in  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava, 
China,  Tartary,  and  even  in  Scandinavia,  under  the  names  of  Bud,  Pot,  Fo,  Woden,  Odin,  &c. 
The  Brahmins,  on  the  contrary,  never  migrated  ;  and  the  attempt  to  subdue  Ceylon  was  not  con- 
sidered by  them  as  passing  the  sacred  limits  of  their  empire.  As  this  event  took  place  B.  c.  542, 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  Buddhists  had  been  established  long  before  in  Ceylon,  where  they 
formed  the  predominant  sect  ;  and  hence  it  is  also  likely  that  their  migrations  to  different  parts  of 
the  continent  were  antecedent  to  this  period. 

If  we  are  right,  in  these  conjectures,  the  annals  of  Egypt  and  India  united,  furnish  us  with  two  importan 
great  facts  in  the  history  of  mankind,  namely,  that  a  complete  system  of  idolatry  was  carried  from  £[ 
Egypt  to  India   subsequently  to  the  age  of  Joseph,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  year  B.  c.  1635;  and 


modification  of  that  system  was  carried  from  India  to  the  north  western  extremity  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  north  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  before  the  year  B.  c.  542.  Hence,  the  incredible  exploits 
of  Sesostris,  Odin,  &c.  &c.  not  only  become  to  a  certain  degree  intelligible;  but  assume,  within 
moderate  limits,  a  place  in  chronology  :  and  hence,  too,  we  may  account  for  that  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  time  is  found  to  be  distinguished  into  weeks,  and  the  days  of  the  week  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  same  or  analogous  deities  ;  among  nations  apparently  so  unconnected  and  so  unacquainted 
With  each  other,  as  the  Indians,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Romans:  viz. 

Andity  War  ..................  ...  Dies  Solis,  the  Sun's  day* 

Soma  War  ......................  Dies  Lunae,  the  Moon's  day. 

MungelaWar  ..................  Martis  Dies,  Tuisco's  day. 

Boodha  War...  ...............  Mercurii  Dies,  Woden's  day. 

VrihaspatWar  ..................  Jovis  Dies,  Thor's  day. 

Shukra  War  .....................  Veneris  Dies,  Frea's  day. 

Shenisker   War  ................  Saturni  Dies,  Seater's  day. 

Now,  on  looking  to  the  Divine  commandments  given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  their  first  and  principal  object  was  to  detach  that  chosen  people  from  the  idolatry 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  had  already  begun  to  have 
"other  gods"  beside  the  Creator;  they  had  made  idols,  "the  likenesses  of  things  in  heaven 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth;"  they  had  "  taken  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  in  vain,"  by  applying  it  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  and  the  visible  planets,  Mars, 
and  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and  Saturn  ;  and,  lastly,  they  had  dedicated  every  day,  in 
rotation,  to  these  false  and  fabulous  gods  ;  whereas,  to  the  great  Creator  alone,  was  any  day  to  be 
devoted,  and  that  day  was  not  to  be  a  day  of  obscene  rejoicing,  but  of  pious  rest,  "  the  Sabb&tk" 
of  the  week  ;  remembered  in  order  "  to  be  kept  holy."  Thus  was  the  true  religion  rendered  the 
means  of  exempting  mankind  from  a  yoke  as  perpetual  as  it  was  debasing,  alike  to  the  intellect  and 
to  the  morals. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  early  history  of  Egypt  and  of  India,  not  only  because  they  both 
pretend  to  so  high  and  extravagant  an  antiquity,  but  because,  amidst  their  monstrous  fictions, 
we  think  we  perceive  something  like  a  light  breaking  in  upon  the  obscurity,  both  of  their 
own  and  other  records.  We  think,  too,  that  this  examination  strongly  illustrates  the  childish 
credulity  of  modern  philosophers,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  discredit  the  scripture  history,  have 
set  up  in  opposition  to  it,1  records,  of  high  antiquity  and  perfect  credibility,  which  are  one 
VOL.  IX.  i 
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History,  entire  chaos  of  monstrous  fiction,  and  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  the  real 
date  or  origin.  Thus,  the  poem  called  the  Ramayuna,  though  founded  on  an  event  which 
took  place  less  than  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  is  related  with  an  infinitely 
greater  mixture  of  fable,  than  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  The  attacking  sovereign  is 
represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  king  of  Ceylon  as  a  demon  called  Ravuna  :  and 
together  with  the  real  events  of  this  war,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  mixed  up  all  the  old 
traditionary  fables,  invented  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  a  thousand  years  before,  respecting  Osiris.  It 
is  manifest,  that  this  incoherent  medley  could  not  have  been  put  together  until  some  centuries  after 
the  event  which  it  pretends  to  record :  most  probably  it  is  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  most  ancient  historical  poem  in  the  Sanscrit  language! 

Claim.  Another  country,  the  unfathomable  antiquity  of  whose  annals  was,  for  a  long  time,  vaunted  by 

writers  who  affected  to  doubt  whether  Christ  ever  preached  in  Judea,  is  the  strange  and  anomalous 
empire  of  China.  We  wrere  expected  to  believe  that  this  people,  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
adopt  alphabetic  writing,  was  in  possession  of  a  complete  body  of  literature  thousands  of  years  before 
letters  were  known  in  western  Europe.  We  were  told,  in  the  words  of  an  Italian  writer,  that 
"  the  history  of  this  nation,  the  most  ancient  and  most  polished  on  earth,  would  compensate  the 
sterility  of  that  of  most  other  nations."  In  fine,  what  says  the  luminary  of  modern  French  literature, 
the  celebrated  Voltaire?  "  Shall  we  dare,"  exclaims  he  with  indignation,  "  to  speak  of  the  Chinese 
without  referring  to  their  own  annals  ? — It  is  evident,  that  the  empire  of  China  was  formed  above 
four  thousand  years  ago. — If  any  annals  bear  the  stamp  of  certainty,  it  is  those  of  the  Chinese 
— the  Chinese  empire  was  subsisting  in  splendour  when  the  Chaldeans  began  those  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  astronomical  observations  which  Callisthenes  sent  into  Greece."  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
a  man  who  dared  to  assume  the  direction  of  historical  belief  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
lowest  student  in  History,  who  reads  for  solid  information,  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  such  a  rhapsody. 
Let  us  see  what  authorities  we  can  find  for  Chinese  history  devoid  of  fable.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  here  afford  us  little  light,  or  assistance.  All  that  they  seem  to  have  known  was,  that  there 
were  people  far  to  the  east,  who  were  called  Seres,  and  who  manufactured  silk,  a  commodity 
extremely  rare  at  that  time  in  Europe  ;  the  silk  worm's  eggs  being  first  brought  to  this  part  of  the 
world  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  stated,  that  the  Seres  twice  sent  embassies  to 
Rome,  viz.  in  the  year  B.  c.  24.  and  in  A.  D.  273  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  these  were 
Chinese ;  indeed  Pausanias  mentions  a  nation  of  that  name  upon  the  Ganges.  The  Serica  which 
Ptolemy  describes,  was  a  Scythian  or  Tartarian  country  to  the  north-west  of  the  country  of  the  Since, 
from  which  latter  our  modern  name  of  China  is  derived :  and  both  Serica  and  the  country  of  the 
Sinee  are  included  in  Shen-si,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  present  Chinese  empire. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  enquiries  into  the  information  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  we  meet 
with  a  startling  fact.  It  is  asserted,  that  so  late  as  B.  c.  246,  or  213.  or  as  others  say,  187,  the  reigning 
emperor  ordered  all  the  books  then  extant  to  be  burnt,  except  those  of  law  and  physic.  Such  an  edict 
might  not  have  been  of  very  difficult  execution  in  a  country  like  China,  where,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  writing,  it  is  the  labour  of  a  life  to  learn  to  read  with  accuracy,  and  where  the  individuals  pos- 
sessing any  but  common  books  of  accounts,  belong  to  the  learned  class ;  and  are  therefore  individually 
known  to  the  government.  However,  it  is  probable,  that  the  edict  itself  is  a  fable,  invented  to  account 
for  the  want  of  earlier  records.  The  earliest  historical  work  extant  is  that  of  She-Ma-  Taien,  who 
wrote  B.  C.-  37,  and  who  professes  to  have  framed  his  work  partly  from  tradition,  and  partly  from  some 
imperfect  fragments  of  works  which  had  escaped  the  general  conflagration.  He  has  moreover  the  candour 
to  own,  that  he  had  not  found  it  possible  to  ascend  with  certainty  800  years  beyond  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote.  Consistently  with  this,  we  find,  that  though  books  of  law  are  said  to  have  been  spared,  yet  Sir 
George  Staunton,  the  celebrated  translator  of  the  Chinese  Penal  Code,  could  obtain  authentic  intelligence 
of  no  compilation  earlier  than  that  of  Lee  Queet  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  B.  c.  250.  A  collection  of 
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laws,  however,  made  at  that  time,  presupposes,  that  the  people  had  been  united  under  regular  govern-  History- 
ment  for  some  considerable  time  previously  ;  and  we  may,  in  the  present  instance,  safely  conclude,  that 
such  was  the  case  with  China  for  6  or  800  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  computation,  however, 
stops  exceedingly  short  of  what  some  of  the  Chinese  are  said  to  maintain.  They  hold,  it  seems,  Extravagant 
that  the  world  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  its  creation,  six  ages,  or  64,800  years, 
when  their  first  Emperor  Ya  was  born.  It  is  probable,  that  these  extravagancies  are  the  mere 
echo  of  Indian  traditions,  introduced  at  different  times  by  the  Buddhist  missionaries.  It  is  com- 
monly said,  that  Buddha  is  worshipped  in  China  under  the  name  of  Fo;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, it  would  appear  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  idolatry  in  China,  both  derived  from  the  same 
source.  That  of  the  sovereign  and  magistrates  seems  to  be  the  purer  kind.  Kien  Lung,  the  late 
emperor,  in  a  valedictory  address  to  his  subjects  on  resigning  the  throne  to  his  son  Ping-Shin,  speaks 
only  of  THE  SUPREME  BEING,  as  the  object  to  which  his  prayers  were  addressed;  but  still  there 
are  certain  ceremonies,  which  are  performed  at  stated  periods  by  all  persons  in  authority,  and  which 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  common  idol  Fo,  however,  is  worshipped  with  a 
great  variety  of  superstitious  usages  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  :  and  the  priests  of  this  idolatry 
are  tolerated  by  law,  though  under  certain  restrictions,  as  if  their  faith  were  considered  to  be  different 
from  the  established  religion  of  the  state. 

It  was  probably  from  the  Buddhists,  that  all  those  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Chinese  were 
derived,  which  made  some  persons  consider  them  to  be  a  colony  of  Egyptians  ;  an  hypothesis 
attacked,  and  completely  overturned  by  M.  De  Pauw.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  knew  as  little  of  their  imaginary  migration  from  Egypt,  as  the  Egyptian  priests  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  did  of  the  existence  of  China,  which  they  otherwise  would  have 
doubtless  included  among  the  pretended  conquests  of  Sesostris.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
Noah  in  his  old  age  retired  to  China,  and  that  he  was  identical  with  Fohi ;  but  this  is  just  as  little 
consistent  with  the  Chinese  accounts,  which  say  nothing  of  any  flood  in  the  time  of  Fohi,  whom  they 
consider  not  as  the  head  of  a  family  of  eight  persons,  but  as  the  sovereign  of  an  established  monarchy. 
At  what  time  Fohi  lived,  if  he  ever  lived  at  all,  is  very  doubtful.  One  of  his  successors,  Yao,  is 
placed  by  some  writers  in  the  year  B.  c.  2357,  by  others  in  1357:  a  difference  of  a  thousand  years 
in  such  a  matter  sufficiently  evinces  its  total  obscurity.  From  Yao  to  Ping  Vang,  who  began  to 
reign  B.  c.  770,  M,  de  Guignes  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  Chinese  history,  taken  principally  from 
the  Shu-Jcing,  a  work  held  in  some  measure  sacred.  The  inferences  which  he  draws  from  the  whole 
are  striking.  "  This  part  of  their  history,"  says  he,  "  is  entirely  destitute  of  facts,  extremely 
uncertain,  and  one  might  say  completely  null,  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  moral  discourses  inserted  in  it 
here  and  there.  It  plainly  demonstrates,  that  whilst  there  subsisted  in  other  parts  of  the  world  several 
large  empires,  and  even  after  several  kingdoms  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  empire 
of  China,  according  to  the  statements  of  its  own  historians,  was  of  very  trifling  importance  indeed. 
It  was  only  composed  of  a  few  hordes,  by  no  means  numerous,  living  amidst  barbarous  nations,  and  Early  state, 
moving  to  one  place  or  another,  according  as  circumstances,  or  the  advantages  presented  by  those 
migrations  might  dictate  :  in  a  word,  that  this  empire,  far  from  having  existed,  as  has  been  pretended, 
3000  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  has  not  been  united  together,  in  a  durable  manner,  above  529  years." 
M.  de  Guignes  observes,  that  this  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  statements,  meagre  as  they  for 
the  most  part  are,  of  the  Chinese  writers  themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  read  what  they 
say  of  Ven-Vang,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Tcheou  dynasty,  whose  reign  began  B.  c.  1122.  "This 
prince  and  his  son  Vou-  Vang  reigned  over  the  country  round  about  Sy-gan-fou,  in  the  province  of 
Ckeri-sy.  They  did  not  occupy  a  very  extensive  district;  for  the  greater  part  of  what  now  forms  that 
province,  was  possessed  by  barbarians.  In  general  there  were  no  cities,  and  of  small  towns  and 
villages  there  were  very  few :  there  were  also  large  tracts  of  land  which  have  not  been  brought 
into  culture  till  of  late.  China,  properly  speaking,  was  not  furnished  with  cities  till  long  after 
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History,  that  time :  and  it  was  the  Tsius  and  the  Hans  who  subsequently  built  them,  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  barbarians  whom  they  had  conquered."  The  successor  of  Vou  Vang  was  named  Citing  Vang  : 
he  consulted  the  oracles  to  know  where  he  should  fix  his  residence :  and  the  oracle  having  very 
wisely  determined  that  a  place  called  Fong  was  the  middle  of  the  world,  the  king-  went  thither,  and 
built  a  city  in  five  days.  This  was  B.  c.  1109,  and  of  course  the  pretended  city  was  little  better 
than  a  Tartar  camp.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  of  that  time  were  a  number  of  roving  tribes,  about  as 
polished  as  the  Saxons  during  the  heptarchy»  Of  the  present  fifteen  provinces,  ten  were  wholly 
.occupied  by  savages  who  had  never  been  subjected  to  any  yoke,  and  the  other  five  were  occupied, 
partly  by  pastoral  tribes,  and  partly  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  cities,  which  with  their  neighbouring 
lands,  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  kingdoms.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  periods,  and  by  what 
degrees,  these  petty  kingdoms  were  united  so  as  to  form  the  present  extensive  empire  of  China ;  but  it 
is  most  certain,  that  that  empire  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  other  than  a  very  low  state 

Chinese  of  civilization.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  Chinese  astronomy,  and  Father  Du  Halde  builds  confi- 
omjr'  dently  upon  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  said  to  have  been  observed  by  them,  B.  c.  2155;  but  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  this  eclipse  was  the  invention  of  a  very  recent  writer ;  and  that  the  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  was  extremely  limited ;  for  when  the  Jesuits  first  came  amongst  them, 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  calculate  eclipses,  or  indeed  to  make  any  celestial  observations  whatever. 
We  may  apply  to  the  Chinese  what  we  have  said  of  the  Egyptians  :  if  their  civilization  and  power 
had  been  so  early,  it  would  have  been  known  to  other  ancient  nations.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese 
nation  appears  to  be  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  origin,  and  the  Scythians  themselves  were  unknown  till 
about  the  year  B.  c.  637,  when  under  the  command  of  their  king  Madyes,  they  broke  into  Media,  killed 
Cyaxares,  and  advanced  with  their  victorious  hordes  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  This  Madyes  is  by  some 
called  Indothyrsus,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  person  who  in  the  Tartar  histories  is  called  Ogus  Khan,  and 
is  said  to  have  conquered  Cathay,  or  part  of  China.  The  Chinese  themselves  place  their  first  great  Em- 

FoW.  peror  Fohi,  in  the  province  of  Shen-si,  which  as  above  mentioned,  forms  the  north-western  part  of  the 
present  empire,  and  includes  the  ancient  Serica  and  the  country  of  the  Sinae,  Previously  to  him  indeed 
they  mention  some  few  other  sovereigns,  who  lived  before  men  were  united  into  regular  society,  or 
knew  how  to  build  so  much  as  a  hut  or  cottage,  or  even  to  strike  fire  from  flints.  Nevertheless,  these 
wondrous  monarchs  were  great  astronomers  and  geometricians ;  and  by  the  advice  of  their  wise 
counsellors,  established  fairs  and  markets  for  the  promotion  of  commerce.  Fohi,  however,  who  was  a 
divinely  begotten  personage,  carried  political  science  a  great  deal  further,  for  he  taught  his  subjects 
to  live  in  towns,  invented  a  symbolical  mode  of  writing,  and  composed,  or  rather  copied  in  it  a  code  of 
laws  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  inscribed  on  the  back  of  a  dragon-horse,  as  it  arose 
from  the  bottom  of  a  lake  by  the  side  of  which  he  was  walking.  He  also  invented  music,  and  dress- 
making, the  custom  of  sacrificing  six  different  kinds  of  animals  at  the  solstices,  and  of  distinguishing 
persons  by  different  names.  Moreover  he  was  the  first  sovereign  who  discovered  the  utility  ot 
naming  a  prime  minister,  and  of  establishing  mandarins  to  govern  his  provinces.  All  this,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  a  great  deal  for  one  king  to  accomplish  ;  but  then  he  reigned  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years, 
according  to  some  of  his  biographers :  while  others  more  sensibly  admit,  that  the  exact  length  of  his 
reign  is  unknown.  The  only  fact  that  we  can  discern  with  any  real  sort  of  distinctness  in  this  mo- 
narch's history  is,  that  the  Chinese  empire,  in  its  first  origin,  was  formed  by  an  union  of  four  tribes, 
since  it  is  said  that  this  was  the  number  of  mandarins,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  allotted  to  him  to 
govern.  The  succeeding  emperors  for  some  time  were  great  inventors  in  art  and  science.  Shin  Nong, 
the  successor  of  Fohi,  reigned  140  years,  during  which  time  he  occupied  himself  in  discovering  the 
practice  of  physic,  the  art  of  making  salt  from  sea- water,  and  various  other  useful  matters,  particularly 
the  construction  of  ploughs,  an  art  however  in  which  he  did  not  show  much  genius,  and  to  which  un- 
fortunately no  succeeding  monarch  has  sufficiently  attended ;  for  modern  travellers  observe  that  the 
present  Chinese  plough  is  the  most  rude  and  inefficient  instrument  that  can  well  be  imagined  ;  that 
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the  Chinese  never  plough  above  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  seldom  so  much  ;  and  that  two-thirds  of  History. 
the  land  under  tillage  is  cultivated  with  the  spade  or  the  hoe.  Whang  Ti,  the  third  of  these  early  Vs"x"v~Xl-/ 
emperors,  was  no  less  accomplished  than  his  predecessors.  He  spoke,  say  the  historians,  as  soon  as 
he  was  weaned  from  the  breast.  He  was  elected  to  the  throne  at  twelve  years  of  a°-e,  and  soon 
afterwards  discovered  the  compass !  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  detail  of  his  inventions,  and 
those  of  his  ministers,  of  whom  he  had  six,  little  inferior  to  himself  in  originality.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  to  notice  that  one  of  these  ministers  invented  the  gamut,  and  another  the  art 
of  ringing  little  bells,  a  favourite  entertainment  of  the  Chinese.  Though  Whang  Ti  reigned  only 
a  hundred  years,  yet  his  discoveries  were  much  more  numerous,  and  evinced  a  much  greater 
facility  of  talent,  than  those  of  both  his  predecessors  united.  His  descendants,  eighty-five  in 
number,  reigned  over  China  for  2457  years,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  which  time  their  principal 
inconvenience  arose  from  the  bad  practices  of  certain  magicians,  who  disturbed  the  order  of  sacri- 
fices, and  frightened  the  people  with  spectres  and  goblins.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  successive 
emperors  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  good  example  of  their  ancestor,  but  inventing  over  again 
many  of  the  things,  which  he  had  invented  before.  Some  grave  writers  bestow  great  pains  in  contro- 
verting these  puerilities.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  short  sample  of 
them,  and  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Yao,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  was  the  fourth  in  suc- 
cession from  Whang-ti ;  and  the  Chinese  historians  themselves  agree  that  before  his  time  their  chrono- 
logy is  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  but  Pere  Fouquet  with  much  greater  reason  asserts,  that  genuine  Chinese 
history  does  not  ascend  above  four  centuries  beyond  the  Christian  era.  Doubtless,  the  preceding  portion 
contains  some  glimmerings  of  truth  :  we  may  perceive  in  it  some  vague  notion  of  the  first  origin  of 
society,  we  may  see  wandering  tribes  like  those  of  North  America,  induced  to  settle  on  the  banks  of 
some  great  river,  growing  formidable  by  union;  gradually  enlarging  their  dominion ;  becoming  an  agri- 
cultural people ;  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization,  imperfect  arts,  and  awkward,  incon- 
venient letters ;  but  dwarfed  in  intellect,  and  arrested  in  the  natural  progress  toward  improvement, 
by  the  very  institutions  which  they  consider  as  the  acme  of  human  wisdom. 

From  China,  our  view  naturally  carries  us  over  the  continent  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  empire.  Scythia,  or 

Tartarv 

Above  a  thousand  years  after  civilization  had  begun  to  spread.itself  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  while  the  great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia  were  growing  up  and  falling  to  pieces, 
the  immense  region,  which  reaches  from  the  sea  of  Okotok  to  the  British  ocean,  and  from  the  north 
of  India  to  the  Polar  regions,  by  far  the  largest  compact  portion  of  the  habitable  world,  was  either 
desert,  or  only  occupied  by  wandering  tribes ;  of  whom,  some  subsisted  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
others  gradually  adopted  a  rude  sort  of  pastoral  life.  The  most  general  name  of  these  tribes,  in 
ancient  times,  was  Scythte  or  Scythians,  whom  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the  origin 
of  the  Tartars ;  but  there  were  many  others,  as  the  Getce  and  Massagetce,  ancestors  of  the  Goths, 
the  SauromatcB,  or  Sarmatians,  of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  the  Ugri,  or  Unni,  of  the  Huns,  &c. 
The  population  of  some  of  these  tribes  becoming  at  length  redundant,  casual  famine  driving  them 
abroad,  or  the  hope  of  plunder  and  conquest  inciting  them;  they  at  different  periods,  and  in  various 
directions,  burst  forth  from  their  homes,  often  repelled,  but  more  frequently  overrunning  and  sub- 
duing countries  richer,  and  more  polished  than  their  own.  It  has  pleased  some  fanciful  speculators, 
in  modern  times,  to  discover  among  these  barbarous  savages,  the  origin  and  cradle  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  ;  and  they  have  in  these  wild  plains  erected  an  Utopian  empire  of  light  and  splendour,  while 
all  the  countries  known  to  history,  sacred  or  profane,  were  lost  in  gloom.  This  extravagant  notion 
still  less  deserves  examination,  than  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  empires  of  China,  India,  and 
Egypt.  We  shall  begin,  as  before,  with  the  earliest  accounts,  on  which  the  least  reliance  is  to  be 
placed.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  Gog  and  Magog,  mentioned  by  the  prophekEzekiel,  were 
the  Getae  and  Massagetae.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scythians  first  became  known 
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liUtory.  t0  the  Grecian  writers  in  consequence  of  their  invading  the  territory  of  Media,  and  from  thence 
overrunning  Upper  Asia  and  Syria,  as  far  as  the  very  confines  of  Egypt.  From  hence  however  they 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  return,  and  were  finally  conquered  by  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  who 
at  first  had  opposed  their  progress  without  success.  The  whole  duration  of  this  their  expedi- 
tion, occupied  several  years,  some  say  not  less  than  twenty-eight ;  and  their  final  overthrow 
took  place  a  short  time  before  the  celebrated  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  prevented  a  battle 
between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians,  and  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  places  B.  c.  585.  About  two 
years  prior  to  that  period,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  described  "  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  sometimes  using  the  word  Gog,  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  some- 
times Magog,  as  if  he  meant  to  express  by  either  term  indifferently  the  same  nation,  or  by  both  terms 
two  tribes  of  an  united  race.  In  prophesying  their  defeat  and  repulse,  he  says,  they  are  "  a  great 
company  and  a  mighty  army," — "all  of  them  riding  upon  horses," — "  all  of  them  clothed  with  all  sorts 
of  armour,  even  a  great  company,  with  bucklers  and  shields,  all  of  them  handling  swords," — with 

The  Mas-  «  bows  in  the  left  hand  and  arrows  in  the  right  hand," — with  "  hand-staves,"  and  with  "  spears."  This 
description  agrees  remarkably  with  that  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  Massageta?,  who,  he  says, 
"resemble  the  Scythians  both  in  their  food  and  clothing;" — "  they  fight  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and 
are  both  ways  formidable  :  they  have  spears  and  arrows,  and  battle-axes  (probably  the  hand-staves  of 
the  bible) :  their  spears,  the  points  of  their  arrows,  and  their  battle-axes,  are  made  of  brass  ;  their 
helmets,  their  belts,  and  their  breast-plates,  are  decorated  with  gold."  These  nations,  therefore,  must 
have  had  some  skill  in  metallurgy  and  other  arts  ;  but  still  they  were  not  a  settled  people  :  they  lived 
in  waggons  (from  whence  one  tribe  was  called  Hamaxobii),  and  Herodotus  expressly  asserts,  that 
the  Massagetae  "  sowed  no  grain,  but  subsisted  entirely  upon  cattle,  and  upon  the  fish  which  the  river 
Araxes  abundantly  supplied  ;"  and  that  "  milk  also  constituted  a  part  of  their  diet."  The  accounts 
given  by  the  Scythians  themselves  of  their  origin,  plainly  shewed  that  in  the  time  of  the  Grecians  they 
had  neither  records  nor  traditions  of  any  antiquity  to  refer  to.  Madyes;  who  led  them  into  Upper 
Asia,  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  Sagillus,  the  fourth  in  succession  from  Scythes,  the  ancestor  of 
the  whole  Scythian  nation :  and  Scythes  they  represented  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  or  Hercules,  by  a  woman 
with  the  body  of  a  serpent.  He  had  two  sons,  Palos  and  Napos,  who  divided  his  empire.  By  the 
former  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  the  ancestors  of  the  Polish  nation.  Among  the  Scythian  tribes, 
as  in  most  distant  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  ancients  had  placed  singular  beings,  partly  human  and 
partly  monstrous.  Thus  we  find  in  that  country  the  Oigurs,  who  afterwards  became  the  Ogres  or 
giants  of  our  fairy  tales.  There  also  were  the  Pygmies,  who  fought  with  the  cranes;  which  fable 

ThePyg-  has  been  supposed  to  relate  to  a  war  between  the  Moguls  and  some  other  Tartars.  The  Pifgmcei  are 
described  as  a  small  but  remarkably  strong  race  of  men  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  same  tradition 
exists  to  this  day  in  Scotland  concerning  the  Fee/its,  or  Picts,  whose  name  may  be  of  the  same  origin. 
The  cranes  was  a  name  given  to  the  Massagetae,  who  subsisted,  as  has  been  seen,  partly  on  fish  and 
partly  on  hunting  ;  and  were,  consequently,  to  be  found,  like  cranes,  in  the  marshes  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  woods  during  the  winter.  Other  Pygmies,  who  were  probably  nothing  but  monkies, 
were  placed  by  the  ancients  in  Ethiopia,  because  that  also  was  a  country  little  known,  and  therefore, 
to  a  proverb,  fertile  in  monsters.  In  the  farther  Scythia  too,  we  find  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi,  and  the 
Griphi,  alluded  to  by  Milton,  in  his  description  of  Satan  "  half  on  foot,  half  flying  :" — 

"As  when  a  Griphon,  through  the  wilderness, 
With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  and  moory  dale, 
Pursues  the  Ariraaspian,  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 
The  guarded  gold." 
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The 'religious  opinions  of  the  Scythians  have  not  been  clearly  explained.    According- to  Herodotus    History. 
and  other  authors,  they  worshipped  many  of  the  same  gods  and  goddesses  as  the  Greeks,  but  under  ™ 
other  names,  as  follows  : 

Vesta Tahiti. 

Jupiter Papeus. 

The  Earth Apia. 

Apollo Octosyrus. 

Venus Strippasa. 

Neptune Thamimasades. 

They  also  worshipped  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Diana:  and  they  had  a  peculiar  deity  called  Zamolxis: 
Some  pretend  that  this  last  mentioned  personage  was  a  mortal.     He  was,  say  they,  a  Geta,  or  Goth, 
by  nation,  the  slave  of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt ;  and  afterwards  returning  to 
his  native  land,  he  civilized  his  countrymen.     Herodotus,  however,  makes  him  to  live  before  Pytha- 
goras ;  so  that  he  was  possibly  no  more  than  a  Buddhist  from  India,  or  perhaps  the  name  of  Zamolxis 
was  given  to  Buddha  himself.     It  is  most  probable  that  various  tribes  received  their  idols  from  dif- 
ferent sources :  some  therefore  might  have  been  of  Phenician  origin,  derived  through  the  colonists  at 
Colchis ;  but  there  is  certainly  good  ground  to  believe  that  many  came  from  India.     AVe  have  seen 
that  the  Buddhists  had  communicated  their  doctrines  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  at  least  as  early  as 
the   seventh  century  before  Christ.     Hence  not  only  is  the  Sanscrit  mythology  to  be  found  under 
various  modifications  from  the  Ganges  eastward  to  China,  and  northward  to  Tibet;  but  among  the 
Mogul  Tartars,    subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  are  traditions  of  the  cosmogony  abounding  with  terms 
evidently  Sanscrit.     It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  celebrated  Odin,  or  Woden,   was  identical  with   Za-  Odin,  or 
molxis;  for  the  people  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
brought  with  them  the  worship  of  Woden,  and  were  therefore  said  by  their  descendants  to  have  been 
led  by  that  deity.     It  is  recorded,  that  the  ancient  Getae   consigned  the  souls   of  the  deceased  to 
Zamolxis,  and  so  did  the  Scandinavians  to  Odin,  in  words  to  this  effect,  "  Odin  receive  thee!  mavest 
thou  be  with  Odin."     That  Odin  was  considered  the  same  as  Mercury  by  the  Roman  authors,  is  well 
known  ;  and  the  coincidence  of  Boodha  War  with  Mercurii  dies,  and  with  Woden's  day,  cannot  be 
accidental ;  more  especially  as  it  is  only  part  of  a  systematic  division  of  time  (namely,   the  division 
into  weeks),  which  in  the  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  perfectly  accordant.     The  barbarous  Scythians 
and  Scandinavians,  indeed,  corrupted  the  mild  doctrines  of  Buddha,  which  forbade  all  sanguinary 
sacrifices ;  for  these  nations  even  practised  human  sacrifices  :  and  yet  if  we  rightly  consider  this 
point,    we    shall    perceive,    that    shocking    as    it    is,    it    is    yet    a    step    toward    the   humanizing 
of  savages ;    for  the  mere  brute  man  listens    only    to    his    ferocious    passions,    and    horrid    appe- 
tites ;    and    slays    and    devours    all    the    enemies    he   can    conquer  ;    but    the    priest    persuading 
him  to  select  only  the  best  and  bravest  as  sacrifices  to  his  protecting  deity,  and  promising  him  that 
after  death  he  shall  be  rewarded,   by  quaffing  ale  with  Odin,  in  Valhalla,   from  the   skulls   of  the 
victims,   thereby  in  fact  preserves  numberless  lives,  and  puts  an   end  to  the  cannibalism  which  has 
justly  been  looked  on  as  the  last  degradation  of  human  nature.     The  existence  of  human  sacrifices, 
therefore,  among  these  savage  tribes,  is  no  proof  that  their  first  notions  of  religion  were  not  derived 
from  the  Buddhists,  although  one  of  the  marked  distinction  of  these  latter  from  the  Brahmins  was  an 
abhorrence  of  the  sacrifice  of  animals.     We  see  that  Christianity  itself,  when  planted  among  savages, 
is  too  apt  to  be  mixed  up  with  their  old   idolatrous   rites  :  and  before  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  had 
reached  the  savages  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  they  may  have  gone  through  numerous  degradations, 
passing  from   one  race  to  another,   over  wild  and  extensive  regions,   and  during  whole   ages  o£ 
barbarism. 

As  to  the  stories  which  are  related  of  Woden,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  His  origin. 
a  minute  detail  of  them.     He  was,  say  the  gothjc  writers,  a  king  of  the  Asse,  who  dwelt  at  Asgard, 
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History,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  where  in  fact  there  wqs  anciently  a  city  called 
by  Strabo,  AspUrgia,  the  metropolis  of  a  province  denominated  Asia.  Woden  foreseeing,  by  the 
art  of  magic,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled,  that  he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  for  many  ages 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  he  set  off  on  his  expedition,  and  fortunately  conquered  all  the 
kingdoms  that  lay  in  his  way  until  he  reached  Sweden,  where,  probably,  captivated  with  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  climate,  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  dying  there,  was  worshipped  by  his  followers  as  a 
god.  His  course  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  direct ;  for  he  first  subdued  all  the  country 
from  the  north  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic,  then  embarking,  he  went  by  sea  to  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  there  made  himself  master  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  Franconia;  and  afterwards  returning, 
took  possession  of  Jutland,  from  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Sweden.  All  that  can  be  collected  from 
this  incredible  tale  is,  that  the  same  Scythian  tribes,  or  at  least  the  same  priests  and  teachers,  spread 
their  rites  and  customs,  at  successive  periods,  through  all  the  countries  here  named,  and  that  they 
Expedition  originally  came  from  the  above  country.  The  date  of  Woden's  expedition  is  fixed  by  the  Danish 
^credible  wr^ers  near  1 100  years  before  the  Christian  era  :  most  modern  writers,  however,  bring  it  down  to  B.  c. 
66,  when  Pompey  defeated  Mithridates  in  Upper  Armenia ;  but  as  we  do  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  Woden  as  an  individual,  neither  do  we  think  that  the  time  or  circumstances  of  that  event  at  all 
correspond  with  the  notion  of  any  such  expedition.  Mithridates  was  the  most  learned,  the  most 
polished,  and  the  most  magnificent  sovereign  of  his  day ;  and  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
splendour  and  elegance  of  his  court,  who  had  viewed  his  statues  of  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Apollo,  of 
pure  gold  and  exquisite  workmanship  ;  his  own  statue  eight  cubits  high,  of  the  same  metal ;  his  two 
thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  in  gold ;  and  all  the  other  marks  of  wealth  and  power,  of  taste  and 
voluptuousness,  which  he  constantly  displayed  ;  could  have  had  little  appetite  for  the  bleak  and 
miserable  life  of  shivering  savages  in  Sweden.  Therefore,  let  us  confidently  conclude  that  no  such 
expedition  was  ever  undertaken,  but  merely,  that  at  a  time,  probably  some  centuries  before  Pompey, 
the  superstition  which  had  previously  found  its  way  from  Egypt  to  India,  was  thence  transmitted  to 
the  Scythians,  and  spread  amongst  them  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reached  the  very  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

It  may  easily  be  inferred,  that  there  is  really  very  little  credible  history  of  the  Scythian  or 
Gothic  nations  before  they  embraced  Christianity,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  the  Danish  history,  which  begins  with  one  Dan,  B.  c.  1050. 
and  the  Swedish,  which  sets  out  from  B.  c.  2000,  might,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  be  accounted 
fabulous ;  even  if  they  were  not  loaded,  as  they  are,  with  giants,  dragons,  and  the  other  concomi- 
tants of  their  old  idolatrous  superstitions.  In  the  course  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  after 
Christ,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  became  Christian.  Before  that  time  they 
had  no  means  of  history,  but  the  songs  of  their  scalds  or  bards,  and  the  sacred  mysterious  letters 
called  Runic,  which  latter  they  used  in  their  spells  and  enchantments,  but  whether  they  even  employed 
them  for  the  purpose  of  recording  events,  does  not  appear.  No  books  written  in  that  character  exist, 
nor  are  any  preserved  in  translation.  Some  inscriptions  on  stone  have  been  preserved,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  Runic,  and  as  Woden  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Runic  letters  out  of  Asia,  it  might  be  well  to 
compare  them  with  the  oldest  Sanscrit  characters  now  to  be  found  in  India.  As  to  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, who  also  claimed  descent  from  Woden,  their  chronology  differed  extremely  from  that  of  their 
Danish  brethren.  Hengist,  who  came  to  Britain,  A.  D.  449,  pretended  to  be  only  the  great-grandson 
of  this  divine  hero,  who  must  therefore  have  lived  above  1300  years  later  than  by  the  Danish  account. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  either  Hengist  or  the  Danes,  were  any  great  arithmeticians:  and  as 
no  author  of  common  sense  of  the  present  day  would  think  of  writing  the  history  of  the  American 
tribes  for  a  single  century  from  their  own  traditions  ;  so  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  History, 
which  is  recorded  from  the  dreams  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds,  or  built  on  some  indistinct  traditions 
of  these  Saxon  free-booters.  There  are  two  principal  modes  of  tracing  the  connections  of  nations 
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where  credible  records  fail ;  one  is  by  a  comparison  of  their  physical  confirmation,  the  other  of  thrir 
language.  Thus,  the  descriptive  portrait  of  Attila,  the  formidable  chief  of  the  Huns,  surnamed  "  The 
Scourge  of  God,"  as  drawn  by  contemporary  writers,  about  A.  D.  450,  proves  that  he  was  of  the  same 
race  as  the  present  Calmucks  :  and  thus  Sir  W.  Jones  assigns  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  pure 
Hindi,  or  aboriginal  language  of  India,  was  of  an  origin  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Sanscrit; 
thereby  confirming  the  general  inference  which  we  have  drawn  from  Diodorus  and  other  writers, 
that  the  laws  and  religion  of  that  country,  preserved  in  Sanscrit  records,  were  at  least  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  original  inhabitants,  but  were  brought  to  them  from  some  distant  region.  The  same 
comparison  of  language  has  recently  proved  that  the  traditions  relative  to  a  cosmogony,  which  exist 
among  the  Mongol  Tartars  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  abound  with  Sanscrit  terms.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  same  idolatrous  system  which 
found  its  way  first  from  Egypt  to  India,  was  communicated  from  the  latter  country,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  to  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  thence  gradually  spread  to 
the  shores  of  the  northern  Pacific  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  the  Baltic. 

In  conformity  with  general  custom,  we  distinguish  the  Celtic  nations  from  the  Scythian,  or  Celtic 
Gothic :  yet  it  may  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  that  distinction  with  any  great  accuracy.  na 
The  languages  called  Celtic,  in  modern  times,  such  as  the  Welsh,  Irish,  Highland  Scotch,  and 
Breton,  do  indeed  vary  much  in  their  inflections  from  those  which  are  of  Gothic  origin ;  but  whether 
there  be  a  radical  difference  between  them  may  well  be  doubted.  Neither  is  it  very  clear  what  title 
the  dialects,  just  noticed,  have  to  the  exclusive  denomination  of  Celtic ;  or  within  what  limits  that 
term  was  anciently  applied,  either  to  language,  or  to  nations.  If  we  listen  to  one  class  of  antiquaries, 
we  find  that  all  Europe  was  called  Celtica  ;  and  that  the  ground-work  of  all  modern  tongues,  nay, 
some  say  of  the  Hebrew  itself,  was  Celtic.  Another  set  of  writers  pretend,  that  the  Celts  were  a 
race  alike  inferior  in  mind  and  body  to  the  valiant  and  enlightened  Goths,  before  whom  they  always 
retreated  westward,  till  they  were  at  last  shut  up  within  those  narrow  limits,  where  the  dialects  called 
Celtic,  are  still  spoken.  History  supports  neither  of  these  statements.  We  speak  not  of  wild 
traditions,  recorded  a  thousand  years,  or  more,  after  the  alleged  event ;  but  of  contemporary  writing. 
From  such  sources,  little  is  known  of  the  Celts  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  speaks  of  them 
as  possessing  only  a  part  of  Gaul.  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  that  country  was  first 
named  from  them.  Diodorus  says  that  the  Romans  commonly  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  Celtica, 
Gauls  (yaXarac) ;  but  he  himself  gives  that  name  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  west,  and  north, 
of  France;  and  of  the  adjoining  countries,  "  as  far,"  he  says,  "  as  to  Scythia."  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  possessed  letters,  except  such  as  the  tribes  subdued  by  the  Romans  had  received  from 
their  conquerors.  Priests  they  had,  called  druids  ;  and  poets  or  traditionary  historians,  called  bards  ; 
but  their  religious  ceremonies  were  bloody  and  horrible,  offering  up  to  their  imaginary  deities  human 
victims,  together  with  their  other  sacrifices.  Such  was  the  state  of  these  nations  about,  or  very  shortly 
before,  the  birth  of  Christ:  prior  to  which  period  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  any  distinct  traces  of 
their  history.  Yet,  that  the  British  idolatry  had  a  connection  with  that  of  Egypt  and  Greece, 
is  clear  from  various  statements  :  and  hence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  it  was  immediately 
derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  who,  in  very  early  ages,  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tin ;  and  whose 
idolatry,  was,  a  cognate  branch  of  the  same  superstition  which  first  worshipped  the  great  lights  of 
heaven,  as  visible  types  of  the  Deity ;  and  afterwards,  by  an  imperceptible  transition,  came  to 
consider  them  as  ruling  intelligences  themselves  ;  and  as  gods,  differing'  in  character,  rank  and 
power.  Hence  the  monuments  called  druidical,  which  yet  remain  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  stupendous  one,  called  by  the  Saxons,  Stonehenge,  are  of  a  circular  form ;  and 
the  entrance,  and  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  grand  altar,  lie  reciprocally  east  and  west.  The  druids, 
or  priests,  who  formed  here,  as  in  the  countries  which  we  have  before  noticed,  an  hereditary  class, 
probably  introduced  agriculture,  and  metallurgy  ;  both  of  which  were  practised  in  Britain  prior  to  the 
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History.  Roman  invasion.  In  fine,  we  trace  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,  mixing  with  other  nations  in  distant  parts  of 
Europe  ;  as  the  Celto-Scythians,  on  the  borders  of  Asia ;  the  Celt-Iberians,  in  the  north  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  Gallo- Grecians  in  Greece  :  but  whether  the  Asiatic  Cimmerians,  in  the  Crimea ;  the  inhabitant:-; 
of  Holstein,  formerly  called  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ;  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  lived  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Italy  ;  and  the  Cymry  of  Wales,  agreed  as  much  in  origin  as 
they  seem  to  do  in  name,  and  are  also  to  be  reckoned  of  the  Celtic  race,  are  questions  which  may 
admit  of  much  doubt ;  and  whose  solution  would  throw  little  light  on  any  points  of  History  really 
important. 

As  we  began  our  historical  survey  with  Egypt,  because  the  sacred  scriptures  furnish  us  with 
the  earliest  accounts  of  its  ancient  state  as  a  kingdom ;  so  we  now  revert,  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
to  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires,  which  in  all  historical  records  are  much  blended  together. 
These  empires,  whether  distinct  or  united,  possessed  in  very  early  tunes  two  vast  cities,  Babylon  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.  The  first  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  same  with 
Babel,  mentioned  in  the  10th  and  llth  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  indeed  is  so  translated  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  personal  identity  of  Nimrod,  or 
Nebrod,  whether  intended  by  the  sacred  writer  to  mean  an  individual,  or  a  tribe ;  nor  shall  we  dis- 
pute on  the  different  expositions  which  have  been  given  of  the  confusion  of  lip  or  of  language. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  in  the  days  of  Moses,  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh  existed,  and  were  referred 
to  as  well  known  cities;  and  that  the  former  was  remarkable  for  a  very  lofty  tower;  and  was  built 
of  brick,  cemented  together  by  a  hard  bituminous  slime.  It  appears,  too,  that  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar  (the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  territory),  was,  about  the  year  B.  C.  1913,  a  sort  of  tributary  or 
vassal  to  the  king  of  E!am,  or  Persia:  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Assyrians  in  Jewish 
history,  till  the  year  B.  c.  771  ;  when  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Samaria,  and  exacted  from 
Menahem  a  tribute  of  1000  talents  of  silver.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  early  date  here  given  to 
the  political  establishments  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  by  the  facilities  which  these  afforded  for  building ;  the  one  supplying  brick  and  cement, 
and  the  other  hardening  them  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  With  respect  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  himself  compares  it  to  that  of  Egypt,  the  seat,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
another  of  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in  the  world.  When  we  turn  from  the  Mosaic  accounts  to 
those  of  the  Babylonians  themselves,  we  are  instantly  encountered  with  fables  the  most  extravagant 
and  contradictory.  Berosus,  a  priest  of  that  nation,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
carries  back  the  antiquity  of  the  Babylonian  empire  150,000  years ;  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  who  was 
physician  to  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  who  is  followed  by  Diocjorus  Siculus,  gives  to  the  Assyrian 
empire,  which  includes  the  Babylonian,  a  duration  of  1400  years ;  and  lastly,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
it  had  existed  only  520  years  when  it  was  subverted  by  the  Medes. 

It  remains  to  see  how  this  obscure  interval  is  filled  up  by  these  contradictory  writers.  Of 
Berosus,  and  his  150,000  years,  it  is  needless  to  take  any  notice;  but  Diodorus  sets  out  with  the 
exploits  of  Nirius,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  son  of  Belus.  Belus,  however,  he  shortly  afterwards 
tells  us,  is  the  Babylonian  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  celebrated  tower  in  Babylon  was  dedicated.  Now 
Bel,  or  Baal,  among  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  simply  signified  The  Lord,  and  must  have  originally 
meant  the  one  true  God,  the  Lord  of  all  things.  The  tower,  according  to  Herodotus,  consisted  of 
eight  stories,  in  the  highest  of  which  no  image  was  placed ;  and  therefore,  in  the  mysteries  known 
only  to  the  Chaldeans,  or  sacerdotal  order,  it  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  spiritual  Creator, 
whilst  the  seven  lower  stories -were  respectively  dedicated  to  the  seven  great  visible  objects  of  his 
power,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  five  planets.  The  tower  itself,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus,  was  used 
by  the  Chaldeans  for  astronomical  purposes ;  to  which  they  soon  joined  astrology :  and  thus  con- 
founded true  with  false  science,  as  they  had  before  confounded  true  with  false  religion. 

As  Belus  was  an  imaginary  being,  so  it  is  probable  was  his  son  Ninus,  to  whom  are  assigned 
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the  building  of  Nineveh,  and  the  performance  of  many  great  and  incredible  exploits.  The  same  History. 
•we  may  still  more  confidently  say  of  Semiramis,  the  queen  who  is  stated  to  have  succeeded 
Ninus  in  the  throne,  and  to  have  built  Babylon,  a  city  far  superior  to  Nineveh  in  magnitude  and 
extent;  but  as  we  find  this  lady  worshipped  as  the  celestial  Venus,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
outline  of  her  story  is  purely  mythological.  This  is  the  more  easily  to  \>e  believed,  because 
there  are  no  facts  connecting  her  pretended  exploits  with  any  thing  else,  either  in  the  Babylo- 
nian, or  any  other  history.  She  is  said,  after  spreading  the  bounds  of  her  empire  to  an  immense 
extent,  to  have  marched  against  the  king  of  India,  with  a  force  of  three  million  infantry,  half 
a  million  cavalry,  a  hundred  thousand  chariots,  &c.  &c. :  yet  her  conquests  were  like  those  of 
Sesostris ;  they  vanished  and  were  obliterated  like  a  dream.  The  Indian  chronicles  do  not  even 
name  the  king,  who  had  the  glory  of  repulsing  this  tremendous  invasion  ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  greatness  as  is  attributed  to  Semiramis,  occurring  in  the 
lapse  of  several  centuries  from  her  death  to  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  This  prince  was  cer- 
tainly conquered  about  B.  c.  820,  by  two  chieftains,  who  had  revolted  from  his  authority,  namely, 
Arbaces,  a  Mede,  and  Belesis,  a  Babylonian  ;  but  whether  all  that  we  read  of  his  voluptuous- 
ness, and  of  his  voluntarily  burning  himself  with  his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  treasure,  be 
not  fabulous,  may  very  well  be  considered  as  matter  of  doubt.  Shortly  after  this  period,  the 
light  of  history  becomes  tolerably  clear.  Ptolemy  has  handed  down  a  series  of  astronomical 
observations  made  by  the  Chaldeans,  beginning  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  B.  c.  747.  It  is 
pretended,  that  Callisthenes  sent  to  Alexander  the  Great  a  series  of  similar  observations,  going 
back  1,907  years;  but  probably  either  this  story  is  altogether  unfounded,  or  the  pretended  obser- 
vations were  themselves  a  fabrication ;  for  even  in  the  time  of  Nabonassar,  the  calculations  were 
so  incorrect  as  to  occasion  an  error  of  twenty-five  days  in  the  first  century.  Berosus,  in  order 
to  support  his  fabulous  chronology,  pretends  that  Nabonassar  burnt  all  the  records  prior  to  his 
reign.  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  a  similar  tale  invented  in  China,  for  a  similar  purpose. 
That  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  about  this  time  resided  at  Nineveh,  were  very  powerful,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  since  one  of  them,  Sennacherib,  B.  c.  710,  lost  an  immense  army  on  occasion  of  his  expedition 
against  Jerusalem.  About  a  century  after  this  event,  the  famous  Nebuchadnezzar  became  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  his  time  ;  and  enlarged  and  beautified  Babylon,  on  a  plan  which,  had  it  been 
fully  executed,  would  have  made  that  city  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  observed  that  the  king  of  Elam,  or  Persia,  was  the  paramount  sovereign  of  those  five  Medes  and 
kings  with  whom  Abraham  fought  B.  c.  1913  ;  but  kingdoms  in  those  days  must  have  been  very  petty 
chieftainships  ;  and  Elam  itself,  which  afterwards  gave  name  to  Persia,  was  probably  no  more  than 
the  country  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of  Elymais,  which  comprehended  great  part  of  Susiana, 
the  modern  Khosistan.  The  extension  and  contraction  of  geographical  names,  in  their  application 
to  territory,  at  various  periods  of  History,  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  circumstances  to  the  mind, 
in  its  formation  of  historical  notions  and  judgments.  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  must  have  had  very 
few  forces  at  his  command,  since  he  was  defeated,  and  slain,  by  Abraham,  with1  only  318  men  ;  and  from 
this  time,  the  history  of  Persia  remains  in  great  obscurity  till  B.  c.  536,  when  Cyrus  the  Great  began  to 
reign;  at  which  time  the  Persians,  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  amounted  only  to  120,000  men.  The 
Medes,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  were  anciently  called  Arii;  a  name  still  traceable  in  th£  modern  Airan, 
or  Iran,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  in  general,  distinguish  their  country.  The  history  of  these 
nations,  like  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  is  much  blended  together  in  ancient  records,  and 
the  whole  has  become  still  more  confused,  by  the  different  manner  in  which  it  has.  been  treated  by 
different  classes  of  writers.  The  Persian  language  itself  has  undergone  at  least  three  changes  ;  the 
most  ancient  form  being  that  of  the  Zend,  which  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed  till  Arbaces  the  Mede 
threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  the  second  the  Pehlavi,  which  reached  down  to  the  Mohainedan  con- 
quest, A.  D.  641  ;  and  the  third  the  modern  Persian,  which  contains  a  great  mixture  of  Arabic.  The 
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latest  and  best  writer  on  this  subject,  Sir  J.  MALCOLM,  admits  that  the  Persians  themselves  possess 
no  documents  that  merit  the  name  of  History  antecedent  to  the  fall  of  the  Arsacidas,  A.  D.  226.  The 
fragments  of  earlier  tradition  were  collected  together  by  the  Mohamedan  poet  FERDOSI,*  about  A.  D, 
1000,  but  they  present  only  a  rhapsody  of  fables,  among  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
even  the  vestige  of  truth.  His  poem  entitled  the  Shah  Narneh  opens  with  the  reign  of  Kiumers, 
the  first  king  of  Persia,  whose  son  Sedmuck  being  killed  by  the  demon  Rhemen,  the  Persian  monarch 
sends  his  troops  under  the  command  of  his  grandson  Hoshung  to  encounter  the  demons.  Hoahung, 
being  victorious,  succeeds  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  reigns  for  forty  years  over 
seven  kingdoms,  invents  agriculture,  metallurgy,  and  weaving,  and  introduces  the  worship  of  fire  as 
an  emblem  of  the  divinity.  It  has  been  questioned  who  Hoshung  was ;  but  as  it  is  admitted  that 
the  most  ancient  Persian  traditions  represent  Kiumers  not  as  the  first  king  but  the  first  man,  so 
Hoshung,  the  inventor  of  so  many  arts,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  can  be  nothing  but  the 
personification  of  a  body  of  men  who  in  a  long  course  of  time  succeeded  in  civilizing  more  barbarous 
tribes.  The  barbarians  so  civilized  are  in  most  early  traditions  described  as  demons,  or  monsters  : 
hence  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  Hoshung  but  that  the  fire-worshippers,  or 
Magi,  taught  arts  as  well  as  religion  to  the  savages  in  their  vicinity,  and  gradually  extended  the  domi- 
nion of  their  own  tribe  over  six  others.  As  the  Assyrian  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  less  gross  than 
the  Egyptian,  so  the  Persian  fire-worship  was  certainly  more  refined  than  the  Assyrian  devotion  to 
idols.  It  more  distinctly  recognised  the  ONE  GOD,  whose  existence,  we  have  seen,  was  the  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  all  the  learned  polytheists  ;  but  it  recognised  the  truth  under  a  veil  of  falsehood ;  it 
degraded  spirit  to  body,  the  immaterial  and  eternal  to  the  perishable  and  material.  This  doctrine- 
is  popularly  attributed  to  Zerduscht,  or  Zoroaster,  as  its  first  teacher ;  but  who  he  was  or  when  he 
lived  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover,  some  making  him  contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  some 
identical  with  Moses,  and  others  with  Abraham.  His  religion  and  philosophy  are  supposed  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  which  however  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  most  refined 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Magi,  as  held  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Herodotus.  That 
writer  says,  "  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  when  I  say  that  the  Persians  have  among  them 
neither  statues,  temples,  nor  altars  ;  the  use  of  which  they  censure  as  impious  and  as  a  gross  violation 
of  reason,  probably  because,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  they  do  not  believe  that  the  gods  partake 
of  our  human  nature :"  and  Cicero  says,  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  Xerxes  burnt  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks,  because  they  confined,  within  walls,  the  deities  who  ought  to  be  free  from 
every  kind  of  restraint,  and  whose  temple  and  residence  is  the  universe  itself.  The  worship  of  fire, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  divinity,  was,  however,  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
the  firmament ;  to  which  Herodotus,  perhaps  incorrectly,  adds  earth,  water,  and  the  winds.  A 
singular  circumstance  occurs  in  the  fabulous  history  of  Tahmuraz,  the  son  of  Hoshung.  This 
prince  conquered  the  demons,  but  spared  them  on  condition  of  their  teaching  him  letters.  The 
explanation  which  we  would  offer  of  this  fable  is,  that  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  was  introduced 
into  Persia  long  subsequent  to  the  fire  worship,  the  original  superstition  of  that  country,  and  that  it 
probably  came  from  the  frontier  tribes  of  India,  some  of  whom  the  Persians  may  have  in  early  times 
subdued  ;  nor  was  this  the  only  custom  derived  from  the  same  source.  Jemshid,  the  fabulous  son  of 
Tahmuraz,  is  said  to  have  reigned  700  years,  to  have  attained  great  wealth  and  splendor  by  aid  of 
the  demons,  and  to  have  divided  his  people  into  four  classes,  answering  to  the  four  original 
castes  of  the  Brahmins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  oppressed  the  Magi,  and,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  impieties,  he  was  dethroned  by  Zohak,  or  the  dragon.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 

*  The  authors  of  the  French  Dictionnaire  Historiqiie  say  that  M.  Langlei,  who  in  1788  published,  in  a  collection  of  tales,  &c.  from  the 
Arabic  and  Persian,  an  Analysis  of  Ferdosi's  great  poem  the  Shah  Nameh,  first  made  that  poet  known ;  but  the  fact  is  that  an  English  transla- 
tion iu  verse  of  eight  books  of  the  Shah  Namch  had  been  long  before  executed,  and  was  published  in  that  very  year  by  Jostrn 
CHAMPION,  Esq. 
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dynasty,  typified  by  Jemshid,  was  that  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Assyrian  domination ;  and  History, 
that  prior  to  its  fall  it  was  weakened  by  intestine  divisions  between  the  followers  of  the  pure  Magi;  n 
doctrines,  and  the  sects  which  had  been  introduced,  together  with  letters  and  the  division  of  castes, 
from  India  ;  these  circumstances,  therefore,  occurred  prior  to  the  year  B.  c.  1340,  if  Herodotus  be 
correct  in  assigning  to  the  Assyrian  dominion  520  years,  ending  with  the  revolt  of  Arbaces,  which 
happened  B.  c.  820,  or  as  some  say  B.  c.  770.  Even  these  dates  would  not  disagree  with  what  we 
have  before  said  of  the  introduction  of  letters  and  idolatry  from  Egypt  into  India  after  B.  c.  1635, 
and  their  spreading  from  thence  over  great  part  of  the  continent,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
thousand  years.  However,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  not  so  long1 
as  520  years  under  the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  hero,  who  first  threw  off  that  yoke,  cannot  be  mistaken. 
He  is  called  by  Diodorus,  Arbaces ;  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  Pharnaces ;  and  is  indisputably  the 
Feridoun  of  Persian  legends,  whose  exploits,  his  changing  himself  into  a  dragon,  &c.  &c.  form  the 
subject  of  three  books  of  the  Shah  Nameh.  After  this  period  it  becomes  easy  even  to  identify 
individual  princes,  as  Cai-Cobad  with  the  Arsaeus  of  Ctesias,  and  the  Deioces  of  Herodotus  ;  Cai 
Caus,  with  Cyaxares  ;  and  finally  Khosrou,  with  Cyrus. 

Between  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  situated  several  countries  which  partook  of  the  idolatry  of  Arabians, 
both.     Diodorus  observes,   and  his  remark  has  been  in  a  great  measure  applicable  to  the  state  of  l^ 
things  from  his  time  to  the  present  period,  that  the  Arabians  were  never  wholly  subjected  to  any 
foreign  yoke.     In  the  Persian,  and  other  histories,  we  sometimes  hear  of  a  king  of  Arabia ;  but 
there  is  no  credible  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  ever  more  united  than  they 
are  at  the  present  moment.     Among  the  more  ancient  of  these  tribes  were  the  Amalekites,  whom 
some  assert   to    have  been  the    shepherd    kings   of  Egypt.      All  the  Arabians,  however,   agreed 
not  only  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  but  also  of  the  fixed  stars,  above  all 
which,  however,  they  recognised  the   ONE  GOD.     They  had  images  of  inferior  beings  which  they 
considered  to  be  angels  or  demi-gods ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  personified  any 
of  these  divinities  as  mortals,  so  their  early  history  is  devoid  of  those  fabulous  dynasties  which,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  pretended  records  of  many  other  nations,  were  nothing  more  than  astronomical 
facts  allegorised.     Adjoining  to  the  Arabians  were  the  Syrians,  and  beyond  these,  on  the  sea-coast, 
were  the  Phoenicians.     Both  these  nations  very  early  entered  into  the  idolatrous  system,  of  which  the 
foundation  was  common  to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  but  the  great  number  of  their  deities,  and 
diversity  of  their  rites,  appear  to  have  been  derived  principally  from  Egypt.     Diodorus  mentions 
a  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  first  brought  alphabetic  writing  into  Greece,  were  not  the 
inventors  of  it,  but  learnt  the  use  of  letters  from  the  Syrians  ;  and  as  the  latter  people  were  often, 
confounded    with    the   Jews,    it   is    possible    that    the    Phoenician    letters    were    really    derived 
from  Judea,  though   the    more   common  opinion  among  ancient  writers  is  that   they   came   from 
Egypt.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  a  very  early  age,  the  Phoenicians  had  made  great  advances  in  all 
the   arts,  and  distinguished    themselves    exceedingly   in  navigation   and  commerce.      Tyre,    which, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  less  ancient  than  Sidou,.  was  nevertheless  a  great  and  distinguished  king- 
dom, when  Solomon  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel,  B.  c.  1014.     How  long  it  had  been  growing  up- 
to  that  importance,  cannot  now  be  traced.     The  Phoenician  records,  no  longer  extant,  gave  it  a, 
duration  of  30,000  years  :  but  the  fabulous  histories  of  Greece  represent  it  to  have  built  by  Agenor, 
an  Egyptian,  whom  some  chronologers  place  B.  c.  1497,  and  whose  son  Cadmus  first  introduced  letters 
into  Greece.     Agenor,  says  Apollodorus,  was  a  son  of  Neptune,  by  Libya,  daughter  of  Epaphus,  an, 
Egyptian  king ;  that  is,  he  came  by  sea  to  Phoenicia,  from  that  part  of  Egypt  which  bordered  on 
Libya.      Josephus,   indeed,  places  the  building  of  Tyre  much  later;  viz.   only  240  years  before  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  or  B.  c.   1245,  being  about  the  time  which  some  assign  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Jason  and  the  Argonaut*  to  Colchis,     However  the  fact  may  ber  as  to  the  building  of  Tyre, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  settlers  ia  Phoenicia,  must  have  been  much 
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History,  earlier  than  the  latter  date.  Since,  according-  to  all  Histoiy,  the  Phoenicians  had  long  previously 
sent  out  colonies  into  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the 
Argonautic  expedition  itself  was  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  colony,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  existed  at  Colchis,  in  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Grecians.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  origin  of  those  splendid  states  which  have  left  behind  them  impe- 

rishable monuments  of  their  taste  and  genius,  the  ancient  Grecians.  It  is  admitted  by  all  their 
writers  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  mere  savages,  feeding  on  acorns,  living  in  caves 
and  clothing  themselves  in  skins  of  beasts,  till  they  received  either  directly  from  Egvpt,  or  indi- 
rectly through  Phoenicia,  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science,  and  therewith  of  a  general  system  of 
idolatry.  The  first  colony  of  adventurers  is  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  Cecrops,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  Saites  from  Egypt,  who  established  themselves  at  Athens.  This  event  is  calculated 
to  have  taken  place  13.  c.  1582;  or,  according  to  others,  1556.  Even  then  the  persecution  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  had  begun  ;  and  it  was  still  going  on  when  Lelex  brought  another  colony  of 
Egyptians  into  the  Peloponnesus.  The  introduction  of  the  important  art  of  alphabetic  writino-  into 
Greece  is  universally  attributed  to  Cadmus,  who,  though  of  Egyptian  origin,  came  directly  from 
Phoenicia.  This  circumstance  is  commonly  placed  two  years  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  but  it  may  not  improbably  have  been  as  shortly  after  it ;  and  if  so,  the  Mosaic  writings 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  laid  the  very  foundations  of  Grecian  literature.  At  all  events,  the  near 
coincidence  of  time  between  the  first  appearance  of  letters  in  Greece  and  the  first  known  use  of 
them,  in  writing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  a  fact  no  less  curious  than  interesting.  No  sooner  were 
letters  introduced  than  there  followed  poets, — Orpheus,  and  Musaeus,  and  Linus, — who  are  said  to 
have  tamed  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  charmed  the  very  trees  and  rocks  by  the  power  of  son°\ 

Sylvestres  Homines  sacer,  interpresque  Deoruin, 
Ccedibus  et  victu  foedo  detemiit  Orpheus, 
Dictus  obhoc  lenire  tigrcs  rabidosque  Icones. 

A  very  marked  distinction  appears  between  the  process  of  civilization  which  took  place  in 
Greece,  and  that  which  was  pursued  in  Egypt,  and  in  India.  In  both  the  latter,  the  priests  formed 
an  hereditary,  and  sacred  caste;  in  the  former  they  appear  to  have  been  mere  individuals,  or  at  most 
small  fraternities.  Another  marked  distinction  was  that  the  civilisers  and  civilised,  the  colonists  and 
natives  in  Greece,  were  all  speedily  amalgamated  together  and  formed  one  common  nation,  instead  of 
constituting  as  in  India  a  military  and  a  labouring  caste  for  ever  distinct.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  brought  with  them  their  Jove,  and  Apollo,  and  Hercules,  and  all  the  train  of  the  greater  gods  and 
goddesses,  some  of  which  by  their  names  seem  to  have  been  imported  from  Egypt,  and  others  from 
Phoenicia.  Nevertheless  they  represented  them  all  as  having  lived  in  Greece:  they  found  there  a  high 
mountain  for  them  to  dwell  on ;  and  introduced  them  as  persons  of  the  drama  into  all  their  tales  of  the 
heroic  times.  The  coincidence  of  many  of  these  tales  with  those  which  are  to  this  day  current  in  India, 
seems  to  point  to  a  common  origin,  which  it  should  seem  can  only  have  been  in  Egypt,  and  which 
Would  therefore  infer  that  those  tales  existed,  at  least  in  a  rude  outline,  so  early  as  the  residence  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  The  Grecians  no  doubt  amplified  and  enriched  these  fables  with  all  the 
stores  of  taste  and  genius ;  but  it  was  long  before  they  could  persuade  themselves  to  "  stoop  to 
truth."  Homer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  nearly  700  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Cecrops  in  Greece,  takes  the  liberty  of  introducing  gods  and  goddesses  into  his  tale,  without 
any  authority  but  his  own  imagination ;  and  it  was  450  years  later  before  the  father  of  His- 
tory, Herodotus,  appeared.  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  many  Joves,  Apollos,  and 
Herculeses,  appearing  throughout  what  is  called  the  heroic  age.  It  would  be  but  a  waste  of 
time  to  endeavour  to  identify  the  different  deities  of  Greece  according  to  the  supposed  times  of 
their  pretended  exploits.  We  may  only  observe,  that  if  the  arrival  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  to  teach  the 
culture  of  corn,  is  fixed  B.  c.  1383,  it  is  probably  because  the  solemn  worship  of  that  goddess,  in  the 
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Eleusinian  mysteries,  was  at  that  time  first  established  there.  So  if  Janus  arrives  shortly  afterwards  History. 
in  Italy,  it  is  because  a  body  of  his  worshippers  (for  every  idolator  has  his  favourite  idol)  about  th,.! 
time  established  themselves  on  the  hill  which  afterwards  they  called  Janicuculum,  from  this  deity,  who 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Indian  Ganesa.  It  will  be  needless,  and  indeed  we  might  almost  say  it 
would  be  endless,  to  go  through  all  the  fables  of  the  heroic  age,  which  seem  to  have  very  early 
occasioned  the  expression  of  Grcecia  mend  ax.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Argos  and  Attica  are  almost  the  only  ones  asserted,  and  that  with  very  little  probability,  to  have 
been  founded  before  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  colonies.  Argos  is  said  to  have  been 
a  monarchy  governed  for  no  less  than  543  years  by  the  Inachidae  (who  of  course  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  nor  keep  any  account  of  time)  before  the  arrival  of  Danaus,  who,  with  his  fifty 
daughters,  set  aside  the  descendants  of  Inachus  without  the  least  ceremony.  The  same  improbability 
applies  to  the  domination  of  Ogyges,  the  great  Boeotian  sovereign  of  Attica,  in  whose  time  happened 
a  deluge,  which  laid  that  country  waste  for  200  years!  The  family  of  Lelex,  it  is  stated,  continued 
to  reign  in  LacecUemon  for  400  years,  when  they  were  deposed  by  the  Heraclidas.  Meanwhile  we 
have  the  destruction  of  Argos  by  Perseus,  of  Thebes  by  the  Seven  famous  Chiefs,  and  of  Troy  by 
the  combined  forces  of  all  the  Grecian  kings. 

The  proper  history  of  Rome  begins  without  any  other  mixture  of  fable  than  what  arises  from  the  Roman*. 
meagreness  and  obscurity  of  ancient  records.  This  defect  is  fairly  confessed  by  its  great  historian, 
Livy  ;  but  he  does  not  pretend  either  to  give  to  his  country  an  existence  of  many  thousands  of  years,  or 
to  mix  up  with  its  events  the  exploits  of  supposed  gods  and  demi-gods.  It  has  been  before  observed, 
that  he  rather  too  easily  credits  the  fable  of  Eneas's  arrival  in  Italy,  which  other  writers  have 
satisfactorily  disproved.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  the  antiquity  to  which  Livy  carries  up  the  Roman 
historv,  and  not  attempt  to  investigate  the  records  of  the  Latine  monarchy,  which  was  established 
614  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  which  claims  as  its  founder  the  god  Janus,  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken. 

The  great  rival  of  Rome  was  Carthage,  in  regard  to  whose  history  the  Romans  appear  to  have  Carthage. 
acted  with  a  perfidy  utterly  disgraceful  to  them  as  a  nation.  All  their  own  writers  deal  in  perpetual 
declamations  against  the  Punica  fides;  but  they  took  care  to  deprive  posterity  of  all  means  of 
appreciating  the  justice  or  injustice  of  that  complaint.  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time 
when  Carthage  was  founded  ;  but  it  was  probably  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  as  stated  by 
Philistus,  the  Syracusan,  who  wrote  B.  c.  350.  The  founders,  according  to  him,  were  two  Phoenicians 
named  Charchedon  and  Zorus,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  city  took  its  Greek  name  of  Charchedon. 
This  is  the  earliest  and  best  account  yet  remaining,  and  is  cited  as  credible  by  Eusebius ;  but  we 
must  remark,  that  Philistus  himself  lived  near  900  years  after  the  supposed  event ;  and  that  according 
to  him,  Carthage  must  have  been  almost  500  years  more  ancient  than  Rome.  The  arrival  of  Djdo, 
a  Tyrian  princess,  at  this  spot,  and  her  enlarging  the  city,  are  believed  to  have  taken  place  about 
300  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy;  and  of  course  it  is  thought  that  Virgil's  account  of  her 
adventures  with  Eneas  is  a  gross  anachronism.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  the  loss  of  whose 
records  is  so  much  to  be  regretted  as  those  of  a  nation  which  not  only  possessed  a  political  constitution 
which  was  the  admiration  of  Aristotle,  but  were  at  the  head  of  very  large  confederacies  of  foreign 
states,  and  who  established  colonies  both  in  Africa  and  Europe  ;  some  of  which,  as  Cadiz  and  Port 
Mahon,  remain  to  this  day.  Much  dispute  prevails  with  respect  to  the  great  expedition  undertaken 
by  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  with  a  view  partly  to  colonisation,  and  partly 
to  discover  new  countries  and  modes  of  commerce.  It  is  clear,  that  this  large  armament,  consisting 
of  sixty  vessels,  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  founded  several  cities  on  the  western  shore  :  but 
whether  they  proceeded  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  or  only  reached  the  river  of  Nun,  on  the  Moorish 
coast,  is  matter  of  contest. 

Besides  the  Carthaginians  and  their  dependents,  there  was  no  great  nation  in  Africa  known  to 
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History,  the  ancients,  except  that  of  the  Ethiopians ;  but  of  these,  the  early  history  is  singularly  confused. 
In  scripture,  we  hear  of  them  only  as  connected  with  the  Egyptians.  Homer  seems  to  have  thought 
them  a  very  different  people,  innocent,  and  therefore  favourites  of  the  gods  ;  but  probably  his  notion, 
that  the  divinities  went  to  feast  among  them,  arose  merely  from  an  astronomical  allegory,  of  the 
sun's  declining  in  winter  toward  the  South.  Herodotus  considers  them  as  civilised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  Diodorus  is  of  the  contrary  opinion.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  name  Ethiopians  was 
loosely  given  to  all  the  dwellers  beyond  the  desert,  though  Ethiopia  Proper  included  only  Nubia  and 
part  of  Abyssinia. 

The  rest  of  Africa  was  so  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is,  to  this  day,  so  destitute  of  any 
history  of  its  own,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  land  which  fabling  travellers 
had  filled  with  monsters  of  all  kinds  ;  hence  we  find  pygmies  here,  as  in  Scythia  :  and  as  there  were 
supposed  to  be,  in  the  northern  regions,  monstrous  Arimaspians,  so  here  were  no  less  portentous 
human  beings;  the  Cynamolgi,  with  dogs'  heads  ;  the  Blemmyes,  who  had  no  heads  at  all ;  and  many 
other  such  wild  productions  of  the  imagination. 

That  there  was  in  the  western  ocean  a  rich  and  happy  island,  or  large  continent,  was  a  vague 
tradition  or  superstition  among  ancient  nations  ;  but  of  its  history  no  one  pretended  to  have  the 
slightest  knowledge.  We  can  hardly  think  that  the  notions  which  they  entertained  of  it  were  any 
thing  more  than  the  mere  dreams  which  all  rude  people  have  of  some  happier  clime  and  country  than 
their  own,  at  a  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  sea,  or  mountain,  or  desert,  to  them  impassable.  This 
traditionary  belief,  however,  was  generally  prevalent,  down  to  the  time  of  the  actual  discovery  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  One  of  the  most  ancient  poems  now  extant  in  the  old  English  language,  is 
founded  entirely  on  it;  beginning 

Far  in  sea  by-west  of  Spain 
Is  a  land  higbt  Cokaigne. 

This  land  of  Cokaigne,  or  Coquina,  from  whence  our  word  Cockney  is  derived,  was  the  supposed 
seat  of  idleness  and  sensual  pleasure  :  the  graver,  philosophical  Poets  placed  in  the  same  situation  the 
abodes  of  spiritual  purity  and  celestial  happiness.  While  however  this  vast  land  remained  for  so 
many  centuries  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  occupied  throughout 
its  whole  extent  by  numerous  tribes,  of  whom  some  down  to  the  present  day  exist  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  but  two  nations,  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  had  each  established  a  mighty  empire,  and  had 
made  considerable  advances  in  some  ornamental  as  well  as  some  useful  arts.  Their  progress  how- 
ever was  greatly  impeded  by  the  total  want  of  letters,  for  their  picture  writing  could  give  no  details 
of  time  and  place,  and  their  knotted  words  were  mere  memoria  technica  to  the  individual.  The 
wildest  traditions  abounded  amongst  them ;  such  as  that  their  chiefs  were  descended  from  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  these  great  objects  of  visible  power  and  brightness  they  paid  a  barbarous  worship. 
Some  authors  have  endeavoured  from  these  circumstances  to  trace  a  connection  between  the  Peruvians 
and  Egyptians ;  but  we  own,  the  similitude  appears  to  us  to  be  too  slight  to  build  any  rational  hypothesis 
upon ;  and  we  rather  leave  all  speculations  on  the  origin  of  these  nations  to  a  time  when  physical 
science  niav  have  furnished  better  grounds  for  the  foundation  of  a  just  theory. 
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OF  THE  CLAIMS  AND  USES  OF  SACRED  HISTORY. 

SACRED  HISTORY  is  that  narrative  of  events,  commencing  from  the  creation  of  the  world,    Sacred 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  is  so  called,  because  it  is  assumed  to  be  written  under  divine  J^^!^/ 
superintendence,  and  is  evidently  associated  with  the  being,  perfections,  and  plans  of  Deity.     All  Defined. 
other  History  details  facts  simply,  but  Sacred  History  combines  them  with  the  doctrine  of  providence, 
and  demonstrates  the  event  to  be  coincident  with  the  purposes  of  an  infinite  mind. 

The  connection  of  every  mode  of  communicating  the  will  of  God  to  man  with  moral  and  eternal 
purposes,  is  a  feature  of  divine  revelation  never  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  Sacred  History  is  but  a  part 
of  that  revelation.  In  preparing  mankind  for  another  world,  the  Universal  Parent  has  adopted 
and  recorded  a  certain  process  with  individuals,  with  families,  and  with  nations  in  this :  and  as 
the  distinctive  Claims  and  Uses  of  Sacred  History  originate  from  its  connection  with  the  general 
subject  of  Revelation,  we  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  that  subject  briefly,  while  further  than  this 
it  is  not  here  our  province  to  pursue  the  argument. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  upon  the  great  subject  of  morals,  philosophers  who  were  agreed  upon  Necessity  of 
the  whole,  as  to  the  amount  of  individual  and  social  duties,  were  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
basis  on  which  they  should  be  constructed.  Unless  men  concur  in  their  standard  of  moral  duties, 
they  must  be  doubtful  as  to  the  extent  of  their  obligation;  and  when  the  most  eminent  of  mankind  were 
found  to  question  what  was  the  rule  by  which  they  ought  to  be  guided,  variance  and  opposition 
among  those  who  looked  up  to  them  as  teachers,  became  inevitable.  When  once  the  passions  are 
moved,  cool  and  rational  discussion  ceases  :  and  when  the  individual  becomes  anxious  to  support  the 
system  which  he  has  adopted,  and  is  prejudiced  against  every  argument  which  tends  to  render  it 
doubtful,  he  but  increases  the  distance  from  his  object  the  further  he  pursues  it.  The  great 
ends  for  which  the  disputants  set  out,  the  universal  duties  and  benefit  of  mankind,  are  lost  in 
the  disputations  between  the  Grove,  the  Porch,  and  the  Lyceeum.  The  object  becomes  less  to 
elicit  truth,  than  to  establish  a  party.  Besides  which,  what  standard  can  be  obtained  ?  Is  it  nature  ? 
She  is  found  under  the  government  of  the  passions,  rather  than  of  the  reason,  and  those  passions 
manifest  themselves  to  be  corrupt.  Is  it  the  fitness  of  things  ?  How  shall  this  apply  to  the  savage 
who  has  no  means  of  comparison  ?  The  most  intellectual,  as  they  possess  the  greatest  power  of 
ascertaining  what  is  fit  and  harmonious,  ought,  on  this  principle,  to  be  the  most  moral ;  but  they 
are  not  so.  Is  it  conscience  ?  Alas,  who  is  not  aware  that  this  moral  power  may  be  vitiated  ? 
that  conscience  may  be  depraved,  perverted,  extinguished?  Is  it  philosophy?  Philosophers  are 
not  agreed  on  this  momentous  point.  Where  is  the  standard  then  ?  Socrates  observes,  there  can 
be  none  unless  it  be  revealed ;  and  he,  therefore,  expected  a  divine  teacher.  This  is  the  tribute 
of  reason,  to  the  necessity  of  revelation. 
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Sacred  J}ut  morals  are  not  the  only  subject  of  human  investigation  that  require  revelation.     God  has 

History.  . 

v^-v^-^x  connected  them  with  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  human  race.     The 

origin  and  destination  of  the  material  universe,  lie  hid  in  shadows,  which  no  light  can  disperse,  but 
"  the  day-spring  from  on  high."  Some  philosophers  contended  that  the  beautiful  order  of  nature 
was  the  result  of  chance;  and  that  the  grand  machinery,  so  admirably  filling  up  all  the  purposes  of  its 
construction,  was  nothing  more  than  an  effect  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  certain  solid 
and  indivisible  bodies,  necessarily  moved  by  the  force  of  their  natural  gravity.  This  was  the  doctrine 

Epicurean*.  of  the  Epicureans.  And  Cicero  justly  asks,  "  if  this  concourse  of  atoms  can  make  a  world,  why 
does  it  never  form  a  portico,  a  temple,  a  house,  or  a  city,  which  are  certainly  much  easier  to  be 
effected?"*  Others  held  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Among  these,  Aristotle  has  been  classed.  But 
his  representations  are  so  different  on  various  occasions,  that  one  can  hardly  decide,  whether  he 
meant  to  say,  the  matter  out  of  which  the  universe  was  composed  was  eternal,  or  the  form  itself  in 
which  it  subsists.  The  latter  has  been  generally  understood:  and  if  so,  he  maintained  his  position 
in  the  face  of  reason  and  of  facts ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  whatever  is  eternal  should 
be  also  unchangeable  ;  and  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  material  world,  which  he  assumes  to  be  eternal,  is 
every  day  undergoing  some  alteration. 

Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  held,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  man  sprang  from  the  earth,  when  it  was 

in  a  miry,  and  almost  fluid  state,  as  insects  exude  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  when  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  causes  putrescences  to  be  formed  out  of  it.  Why  marshy  places,  acted  upon  by  the 
heat,  do  not  produce  men  and  women  now,  if  this  hypothesis  be  rational,  remains  to  be  explained  :  as 
also,  since  none  of  those  productions  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  present  day,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
are  assumed  by  such  reasoners  to  be  immutable,  when,  and  from  what  cause,  the  earth  lost  her  power 
to  generate  human  beings,  while  she  retains  that  of  producing  vegetables.  Amidst  these  and  other 
contradictory  theories,  the  result  of  much  study,  and  defended  with  no  inconsiderable  zeal,  was  it  not 
essential  to  man's  happiness  that  the  questions,  '  Whence  am  I?  What  am  I,'  should  be  answered  ? 
*  Whence  are  the  existences  around  me  ?  What  is  required  of  me  ?  Whither  am  I  tending  ?  In  what 
sb.all  these  things  terminate?' — The  greater  part  of  the  observances  of  the  ancients  so  completely  origi- 
nated in  tradition,  that  their  most  distinguished  men  confessed  they  were  unable  to  account  for  usages 
which  they  practised.  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Porphyry,  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  universal 
prevalence  of  sacrifice,  and  their  entire  ignorance  as  to  its  origination.  Whatever  related  to  futurity, 
as  it  could  be  reasoned  upon  with  so  little  satisfaction,  was  examined  in  its  traditional  shape,  and 
adopted  with  an  eagerness  that  proved  at  once  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  scantiness  of  their 
information.  "  Being  of  Beings,"  said  Aristotle  "  have  mercy  upon  me!"  What  would  such  a  philoso- 
pher have  given  for  "  a  sure  word  of  prophecy  ?"  And  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  Parent  of  the  universe 
should  leave  his  children  destitute  of  that  information  which  is  so  essential  to  their  present  well-being, 
their  comfort  in  dying  moments,  and  their  interests  in  eternity  ?  If  revelation  be  necessary  (and  after 
such  considerations,  furnished  by  reason,  philosophy,  facts,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity, 
and  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature,  the  position  is  no  longer  problematical,)  can  it  be  imagined  that 
such  a  revelation  has  not  been  granted  ?  and  if  it  has  been  given,  where  shall  we  look  for  it  but  as  it 
rises  in  the  fountains  of  Sacred  History?  For  all  its  doctrines  are  essentially  connected  with  its  FACTS. 

The  Bible.  If  the  question  of  revelation  be  conceded,  it  will  then  be  seen,  upon  the  widest  scrutiny,  that  no 

pretensions  to  it  have  been  tenable,  not  to  say  established,  but  those  advanced  by  the  Bible.  The 
Hindoo  institutions,  usually  deemed  the  most  philosophical  and  intellectual,  have  no  sustainable 
antiquity  in  comparison  with  those  of  Moses.  The  boasted  Koran  of  Mohammed,  is  evidently  of 
later  date — borrowed  in  its  most  important  facts  and  precepts  from  the  book  which  it  attempts  to 
rival :  the  whole  work  is  too  contracted  to  apply  to  universal  man ;  too  mean  to  support  the  claim  of 
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inspiration  ;  and  too  sensual  to  emanate  from  the  pure  and  infinite  Spirit.  Other  assumptions,  among 
different  nations,  when  brought  to  the  test,  will  be  found  to  be  no  less  defective:  and  if  placed  in 
comparison  with  scripture,  will  only  confirm  its  Claims. 

The  question  of  Inspiration  arises  out  of  revelation,  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  Revelation  must  Inspiration. 
be  either  immediate  or  transmissive :  it  must  be  communicated  to  the  human  race  one  by  one, 
individually  and   immediately ;    or   be  committed   to    a    few,    by   them   written   down,     and   thus 
circulated  and  perpetuated.     The  first  supposition  requires  perpetual  inspiration  in  respect  of  every 
man ;  the  last  is  that  which  is  claimed  by  the  Bible,  and  connected  with  the  character  of  Sacred  History. 
We  cannot  have  a  revelation  without  inspiration.     All  that  reason  could  achieve  has  been  attempted 
by  philosophers  of  various  ages  and  countries  ;  and  the  sacred  historians  could  have  no  advantage 
over  others,  excepting  on  this  ground.     Whatever  superiority  of  information  distinguishes  the  Bible, 
must  be   inspiration — whatever   inspiration  rests  upon  the  whole,   must  belong  to  its  history,  as 
a  part  of  that  whole  ; — and  in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  not  only  gives  the  facts  recorded  a  super- 
human authority,  but  imparts  a  different  character  to  the  historians  themselves.     The  character  of  the 
narrator  in  all  History  stands  first  in  point  of  order.     He  must  possess  integrity,  or  we  cannot 
rely  upon  his  representations ;    wisdom,  or  we  cannot  confide  in  his  discrimination ;    an  unbiassed 
mind,   or   we  shall  only  obtain  partial  statements.      The   narrator  in  this  case  is    God  himself  Narrator< 
the  Fountain  of  Truth  ;  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  who  is  incapable  of  error,  and  whose  authority 
is  impressed  upon  the  whole  communication.     The  historian  becomes  no  more  than  the  medium 
through  which  inspiration  acts  ;  and  all  his  faculties  are  under  the  direction  of  a  power  superior 
to  themselves.     His  memory  acquires  a  supernatural  extent ;  while  "  all  things  are  brought  to  his 
remembrance "    in   their   order,    and    are   recorded   with   an    accuracy   unattainable   in   any  other 
way,   unimaginable  on  any  other  principle.     They  are  not  original  authors,  but  scribes  to  the  Great 
Narrator.     And  if  the  principle  be  not  carried  so  far — if  in  cases  of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses 
they  may  be  said  to  be  authors — the  admission  of  their  statements  into  revelation  supposes  that  their 
natural  faculties  were  under  a  superior  influence,  preserving  them  from  those  errors  to  which  human 
infirmity,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  renders  the  mere  human  historian  liable.    This  superintendence 
comports  with  leaving  the  writer  to  choose  his  own  words,  and  retain  his  own  style  and  mannen 
It  is  obvious,  with  regard  to  the  prophets,  that,  although  they  record  events  so  evidently  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  prescience  at  the  time  when  they  wrote ; — events  unconnected  with  any  existing 
train  of  circumstances  which  could  give  countenance  to   them  as  probable,  much  less  enable  them 
to  embody  them  from  futurity; — nevertheless  they  retained  their  several  peculiarities  of  style,  and  are 
as  distinguishable   from  each   other  in  manner  and  language  as  any  other  writers.     Prophecy  puts 
their  inspiration  beyond  doubt ;  and  the  retention  of  their  peculiarities  by  each,  as  clearly  evinces 
that  inspiration  does  not  necessarily  interrupt  the  usual  manner  of  the  historian. 

Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  were  we  required  to  wave  the  plea  of  inspiration  altogether,  Character 
the  natural  character  of  the  sacred  historians  ranks  them  with  the  first  of  human  beings.     In  point  historians. 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception,  of  the  power  of  discrimination,  of  unaffected  simplicity,  of 
ingenuous  disinterestedness,  of  unbending   integrity,  of  successful  execution,  they  are  unrivalled; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their  productions  with  the  most  admired  labours  of  antiquity,  to 
assign  to  them  unhesitatingly  the  preference.     From  the  enactments  of  Moses,  almost  all  legislation 
has  been  drawn,  both  as  to  principle  and  to  form ;  and  where  any  departure  from  his  grand  outline 
is  attempted,  the  change  has  been  perceptibly  for  the  worse :  while  the  most  elegant  critic  of  the 
heathen  world  has  produced  the  opening  of  his  narrative,    as  the  most  striking  specimen  of  the  true 
sublime,  which  could  be  presented. — "God  said — what?    Be  light — and  light  was.     Be  earth — and 
it  was  so."     Few  will  dispute  the  authority  of  Longinus  on  such  a  subject ;  and  none  can  doubt  his 
taste  and  judgment.     If  Sacred  History  be  tried  by  the  character  of  its  narrators,  it  wears  the  marks 
of  undoubted  authenticity. 

1  2 
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Sacred  Let;  it  be  tried  by  the  events  narrated,  another  important  criterion  of  History.     The  earliest  and 

H  istory.  • 

v^-v~x^  most  interesting  events  form  the  subject  of  its  record.  It  begins  where  revelation  must  be  supposed  to 
""commence  its  testimony,  with  the  origin  of  the  visible  creation.  The  first  inquiries  of  man  are 
directed  towards  the  material  universe,  himself  constituting  so  noble  a  part  of  it,  and  its  destinies  being 
so  inseparably  associated  with  his  own.  Urged  by  a  nobler  impulse  than  curiosity,  he  endeavours  to 
retrace  the  stream  of  time  to  its  fountain,  and  to  penetrate  even  to  the  Infinite  Cause,  by  whom  all 
events  are  generated.  What  was  to  the  philosopher  a  subject  of  speculation,  giving  birth  to  num- 
berless and  contradictory  hypotheses,  is  to  Moses  simply  a  subject  of  History.  The  first  sentence  of 
his  narrative  unveils  the  hidden  and  eternal  cause,  settles  the  disputes  of  philosophy,  assumes  the 
i'act  of  the  creation,  declares  the  Creator,  and  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  stupendous  transaction.  "  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth;" — a  grandeur 
of  expression,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  celebrated  passage  so  distinguished  by  Longinus.  Around 
this  revealed  truth,  as  a  central  point,  the  scattered  schemes  of  philosophy  rally;  correcting  their 
errors,  reconciling  their  differences,  and  contributing  their  researches  :  science  finds  the  base  upon 
which  to  place  a  fulcrum  that  can  raise  the  world  ;  History  discovers  the  spring  of  the  ever-flowing  tide 
of  time  ;  and  chronology  the  punctum  stans,  the  fixed,  determinate,  immoveable  point,  whence  all 
her  dates  are  deduced,  and  to  which  all  divisions  of  time  are  to  be  referred.  This  great  fact  being 
established,  the  historian  proceeds  briefly,  yet  distinctly,  to  enumerate  the  leading  particulars  of  this 
operation;  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of  man's  primeval  state;  unfolds  the  facts  attending  his 
degradation,  leading  to  the  miseries  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  accounting  for  the  thousand  natural 
shocks  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to." — The  narrative  thus  instantly  connects  itself  with  the  scheme  chosen 
for  his  recovery,  into  which  all  other  events  necessarily  resolve  themselves;  and  the  grand  march  of 
Providence  is  distinctly  visible,  through  all  the  shadows  of  ages  ;  from  the  chorus  of  the  sons  of  God 
at  the  birth  of  nature,  to  the  final  shout  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trumpet  which  shall  awaken  the 
dead. 

To  go  over  the  various  periods  of  this  history  is  not  the  business  of  a  preliminary  dissertation : 
but  to  advert  to  them  thus  generally,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  discussion,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  position,  that  the  events  recorded  are  such,  in  their  nature,  as  might  be  expected  from  reve- 
lation, and  as  are  suitable  to  the  dignity  and  the  purposes  of  History.  To  apply  to  them  the  general 
rule  of  historical  judgment,  they  have  all  the  collateral  evidences  of  which  such  facts  could  be 

Collateral    capable.     Moses  has  no  contemporary  historian  ;  the  most  ancient  writers  fall  centuries  after  him ; 

evidences. 

and  he  records  events  which  took  place  centuries  before  his  birth.  The  deluge  forms  the  common 
epoch  from  which  all  nations  commence  their  records  ;  and  under  different  names,  Noah  is  the 
first  monarch  announced  in  History.  Traditions  relative  to  the  Creation  agree  with  the  narrative 
of  Moses,  in.all  essential  points,  and  even  in  form,  whatever  speculations  and  fables  may  disfigure 
the  simple  account.  Historians,  and  poets  more  ancient  than  historians,  drew  from  this  common 
source.  Traditions  of  the  fall  are  to  be  traced  over  all  the  east,  and  among  the  western  nations ; 
they  traverse  the  north,  and  occupy  the  south ;  they  have  penetrated  the  wilds  of  America, 
and  are  planted  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean :  in  truth,  the  forms  of  worship  and  ob- 
servances added  to  these  traditions,  every  where  authenticate  the  Mosaic  narrative;  and  from 
their  universality,  which  would  have  been  impossible  had  they  not  originated  in  fact,  a  sanction 
is  given  to  Sacred  History,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected,  and  which  is  altogether 
unexceptionable,  because  it  is  indirect  in  its  nature,  and  infinitely  diversified  in  its  form. 
Sacred  It  is  no  small  collateral  proof  of  the  truth  of  Sacred  History,  that  it  furnishes  a  clue  to 

duetoyali     many  facts,    which  although  known,   could  not   have   been  understood  without   its  assistance.     It 
other.          serves  to  correct  other  historians,  and  in  every  instance  into  which  the  sacred  writings   and  general 
History  come  into  contact,  it  is  to  them  what  the  chronometer  is  to  the  common  watch  ;  it  measures 
the  same  period,  but  does  it  with  superior  precision ;  it  relates  the  same  events,  but  with  greater 
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accuracy.     Still  further,  as  the  floating  traditions  of  the  heathen  world  bear  upon  the  facts  recorded     s.acred 
in  the  scriptures ;  so,  by  a   re-action,  Sacred   History    developes   the  hidden  import   of  many  an  v^-v-^> 
ancient  institution,  the  intention  of  which  was  not  comprehended  by  those  who   lived  under  it,  nor 
could  it  be  otherwise  understood ;  and  gives  consistency  and  reality  to  the  traditions   of  antiquity. 
It  brings  distant  occurrences  to  bear  upon  each  other ;  it  discloses  political  interests  jarring  among 
themselves,  all  tending  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  ultimate  amelioration  of  the  human 
race.     It  supplies,  in  short,  to  time  what  gravity  is  to  space — the  principle  which  holds  and  draws 
every  tiling  together. 

If  we  examine  the  manner  of  narration  ;  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Sacred  History,  Fidelity  of 
which,  while  it  demonstrates  its  authenticity,  renders  it  invaluable,  is  the  fidelity  with  which  it "" 
relates  occurrences  offensive  to  the  existing  powers,  and  not  always  honourable  to  the  historian  him- 
self. Patriotism  is  evidently  a  moral  principle  "highly  appreciated  by  Moses:  yet  he  disguises  nothing 
that  reflects  disgrace  upon  his  country.  While  he  could  even  desire  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people  whom  he  governed;  yet  he  never  conceals  and  never  palliates  their  rebellions,  their 
ingratitude,  and  their  vices.  Self-love  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  extinguished  in  the  bosom  of 
the  historian ;  yet  he  records  his  own  follies  and  infirmities,  with  the  same  simplicity  and  sincerity  with 
which  he  wrote  down  the  sins  of  his  countrymen.  What  a  principle  must  that  have  been,  which  could 
thus  absorb  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  and  induce  him,  with  whatever  painful  feelings,  to  give  his 
testimony  alike  against  himself  and  his  people !  This  faithfulness  is  especially  exhibited  in  the 
Biography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  honest  in  this,  than  in  almost  Biography. 
any  other  species  of  writing.  In  History  the  disgraces  of  a  country  are  borne  by  multitudes;  the  guilt 
of  a  people,  large  in  itself,  is  so  divided  among  them,  that  the  individual  participation  appears  compara- 
tively small,  while  our  self-love  induces  us  to  take  more  than  our  share  of  its  honours:  but  in  biography 
the  attention  is  fixed  upon  an  individual;  to  whom  the  whole  praise  or  blame  exclusively  belongs.  The 
writer  also,  in  most  instances,  stands  in  some  personal  relation  to  him.  If  as  a  friend,  he  too  fre- 
quently gives  the  beau  ideal,  the  creature  of  his  own  imagination,  instead  of  the  living  being,  whose 
characteristics  he  professes  to  have  marked  as  they  arose,  and  to  have  written  down  in  all  the  reality 
of  their  existence.  If  as  an  enemy,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  perceive,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
record,  real  excellencies.  He  sometimes  dips  his  pen,  not  in  ink,  but  in  the  gall  which  flows  from  an 
envious  heart;  and  in  no  instance  fails  to  give  a  tone  to  his  narrative  corresponding  with  the  actual 
state  of  his  feelings  in  respect  of  his  subject. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  Sacred  History  maintains  its  high  purity  of  character ;  and  Instances. 
the  same  inflexible  adherence  to  facts,  and  the  same  simplicity  of  detail,  pervades  its  biography.  The 
writer  is  indeed  always  a  "  man  of  like  passions  with  others,"  but  his  passions  are  subordinate 
to  sincerity  and  truth.  Abraham,  "  the  friend  of  God,"  shall  be  placed  before  us  in  all  the 
pusillanimity  of  his  equivocation,  as  well  as  in  all  the  strength  of  his  faith ; — Balaam,  the  adversary 
of  Israel,  shall  be  delineated  by  the  Jewish  historian  in  all  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  his  mind; 
and  his  sins,  and  his  talents,  shall  be  given  in  the  same  clear,  unruffled,  undisguised  language. 

We  have  noticed  the  moral  purposes   to  which   it   is  one  of  the   decided   excellencies  of  the  Frankness 
Scriptures  to  subordinate  every  thing.    Hence  the  space  assigned  to  the  life  of  Abraham  in  the  book  tureln1* 
of  Genesis,  and  to  that  of  the  Jews  as  a  people  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  scripture  history.    Upon  every  thu)g- 
that  people  were  suspended  the  moral  destinies  of  the  world.     But  the  most  important  objects  that 
are  held  in  view  are  never  inconsistently  pursued.     They  mislead  us  in  nothing,  they  disguise  from 
us  nothing,  to  subserve  any  purpose.     Unquestionably,  the  great  object  for  which  the  whole  narrative 
is  placed  before  us,  is  to  impress  the  claims  of  truth  and  virtue  on  the  mind,  and  to  win  us  to  the 
path  of  wisdom  by  exhibiting   its   rewards.     But  the    difficulties  of  a    wise    and   virtuous   course 
are   not   disguised.     The  total  failures  of  some  who  have  entered  upon  it :  the  partial  failures  of 
all.     Cain,  and  Esau,  and  Lot's   Wife,   and  Balaam,  and  Saul,  stand  in  faithful  record  of  a  total 
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Sacred  departure  from  what  most  men  would  have  thought  the  fear  of  God ; — while  the  scripture  history  of 
v^-^-O  Noah,  and  of  Abraham,  of  Lot,  and  of  David,  and  of  Solomon,  as  faithfully  exhibits  the  temptations 
that  have  charms  for  us  all,  and  the  failures  of  God's  most  favoured  children.  The  whole  Bible 
breathes  the  same  tone  of  noble  frankness.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  Judas  and  a  Peter; 
a  Demas  and  aBarnabus;  a  Simon  Magus  and  an  Apostle  Paul!  One  is  constantly  reminded  of 
God,  who  CANNOT  lie. 

And  why — perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  in  this  place — does  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
whom  wre  have  seen  to  be  the  real  Historian  of  this  volume,  thus  appear  almost  solicitous  to  detach 
our  entire  confidence  from  its  greatest  names?  Because,  in  point  of  fact,  even  they  were  not  worthy 
of  that  confidence — because  other  names  less  worthy  had  then  claimed  our  unqualified  imitation 
with  some  sort  of  specious  precedent;  but  above  all,  because  there  was  "a  Name  above  every 
name,"  toward  which  human  attention  was  at  last  to  be  directed,  and  in  which  the  most  unhesitating 
confidence  might  be  placed  with  safety. 

Rules  of  The  rules  of  interpreting  Sacred  History  must  arise  out  of  itself,  and  the  peculiarity  of  it* 

Sacrexl  His-  character.  If  its  pretensions  be  established,  so  is  its  authority.  It  must  be  permitted  to  assume 
tory'  its  own  principles,  and  to  furnish  the  data  upon  which  it  should  be  judged.  To  every  science 
something  is  conceded,  as  the  axioms  whence  its  truths  are  demonstrable,  or  the  reasoning  process 
cannot  advance,  nor  any  certain  deductions  be  made.  Its  claims  as  revelation  are  first  to  be 
examined  ;  and  if  these  be  granted  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  it  must  state  its  own  principles ;  it 
must  be  compared  with  itself;  and  it  must  be  judged  by  its  agreement,  or  the  contrary,  with  its 
own  pretensions.  This  mode  of  investigation  applies  as  well  to  its  history  as  to  any  branch  of  its 
information ;  with  this  difference,  that  on  certain  doctrines,  or  descriptions  relative  to  the  Deity,  to 
eternity,  and  to  spiritual  subjects,  we  can  have  no  other  evidence  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
consistency  of  its  own  testimony,  the  harmony  of  the  parts  of  the  system  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  whole,  and  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  subjects  themselves :  but  its  history  is  capable  of 
corroboration,  from  many  collateral  circumstances,  and  from  external  and  foreign  testimony.  While, 
therefore,  it  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  principles,  it  does  not  shrink  from  critical  examination; 
and  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  confirmations  afforded  by  contemporary  historians,  so  far  as 
they  reach,  and  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  relative  to  more  remote  facts,  which  they  only  learned 
from  tradition. 

Its  charac-  Already  its  characteristics  have  been  adverted  to ;  and  those  points  in  which  it  is  distinguished 

tenstics.      from  an  other  History  are  of  no  small  moment,  in  forming  our  judgment  respecting  its  excellence  and 

superiority.     It  is  more  extensive  than  any  other  record.     It  has  rolled  back  the  cloud  which  hung 

over  the  earliest  periods  of  time,  and  unveiled  the  fountain  of  being.     It  deduces  the  human  race  from 

one  man,  and  not  only  traces   all   nations  to  a   common    stock,   but   discloses   the  political  origin 

of  the  most  distinguished  among  them.     This  is  not  the  place  to  enumerate  these,  as  they  sprang- 

from  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  were  dispersed  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  over  the  world  :  it  is  sufficient, 

at  present,  to  advert  to  the  fact.     Herodotus,  the  father  of  Grecian  history,  did  not  flourish  until 

after  the  regular  records  of  the  Bible  had  closed  with  the  captivity  of  Judah  ;  and  Orpheus,   if  he 

ever  existed,  lived  probably  in  the  days  of  David  or  Solomon.     Homer  did  not  write  until  about 

eight  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  aera.     The  earliest  records  of  Egypt,  of  China,  and 

of    those  nations    which   have   assumed    the   remotest   antiquity,    have  convicted    themselves    of 

misrepresentation  in  point  of  chronology;  and  by  comparing  their  assumed  dates  with  known  ones, 

especially  with  astronomical  observations  which  they  have  recorded,  it  is    demonstrable  that  no 

historical  fact  exists  which  can  be  traced  further  than  about  two  centuries  later  than  Noah ;  while 

the  usual  origin  of  Ancient  History  is  at  least   eleven  hundred   years  later  than  Moses  ;  or  even 

calculating  the  traditions  of  the  earliest  Grecian  poets,   Hesiod  himself  did  not  write  until  seven 

centuries  after  the  birth   of  the  Jewish  legislator ;  that  is,  about  fourteen  centuries  after  the  flood : 
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the  renowned  Grecian  historian  not  flourishing  until  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  subsequent  to  • 
that  grand  event.  Sacred  History  begins  not  with  the  narrative  of  any  particular  people,  but  is  a 
kistory  of  the  whole  human  race,  until  long  after,  when  they  were  dispersed  abroad,  and 
the  vast  family  of  mankind  divided  into  nations,  it  selected  the  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  Jews,  and 
Qonfmed  its  attention  principally  to  that  people,  as  the  stock  whence  the  Messiah  should  spring,  "  in 
whom  all  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed."  Such  is  the  extensive  character  of  Sacred  History ; 
and  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down,  for  reasons  arising  out  of  its  inspiration,  it  ninst  be  more 
certain  than  human  record. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  far  its  belief  is  matter  of  reason,  and  how  far  matter  of  faith?  This  is  an  Matter  of 
important  enquiry;  for  Sacred  History,  being  such  as  we  have  described,  is  the  object  of  both.  On 
points  purely  rational,  its  belief  is  undoubtedly  as  much  matter  of  reason  as  any  other  history.  Most 
events  are  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature :  its  record  of  them  is  simple  testimony,  subject  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  any  other  record.  Here  one  naturally  enquires,  whether  the  writer  witnessed  what  he 
relates?  If  so,  whether  he  were  a  competent  judge  of  that  which  he  witnessed?  If  he  were  not  an 
eye-witness,  through  what  medium  he  received  his  information?  Whether  the  sources  whence  he 
derived  it,  were  to  be  relied  upon  ?  In  almost  every  case,  these  questions  are  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  fact,  that  the  writer  himself  witnessed  the  event,  that  he  recorded  it  at  the  time,  and  that  his 
simple  narrative  gives  no  opinion,  but  leaves  every  man  to  make  his  own  reflections  upon  it.  The 
history  grew,  therefore,  after  the  book  of  Genesis  (and  it  might  be  shewn  through  what  channel 
Moses  probably  received  his  information  of  the  facts  therein  recorded),  under  the  hand  of  the 
Jewish  legislator,  and  succeeding  rulers  of  that  nation,  from  year  to  year,  until  it  acquired  the  bulk 
and  harmony  in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  parts  of  the  history,  the  belief  of  which,  as  they  relate  to  events  out  of  the  or- Matter  of 
dinary  course  of  nature,  and  to  spiritual  subjects,  must  be  matter  of  faith.  In  these  we  must  repose  upon 
the  tried  veracity  of  the  historian;  at  the  same  time  remembering  whom  he  introduces  as  the  agent.  Doubt- 
less with  God  all  things  are  possible.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
interference.  The  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  more  than  her  ordinary  course,  and  they  originate  in  the 
Divine  volitions.  The  Will  of  God  is  the  great  law,  by  which  the  whole  machinery  of  the  universe 
is  governed.  It  would  be  too  much  to  presume,  either  that  these  things  are  unalterable  in  themselves, 
or  that  they  had  never  deviated  from  the  course  which  we  see  them  take,  when  the  testimony  of  men 
of  acknowledged  veracity  in  every  other  case,  is  direct  to  the  contrary.  Miracles  are  capable  of 
evidence  ;  and  when  we  say,  that  these  things  are  subjects  of  faith,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  exclude 
the  exercise  of  reason.  In  short,  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  there  must  be  an  union  of  both. 
Revelation  does  not  violate  reason,  but  exceeds  it:  faith  is,  in  this  respect,  but  reason  matured  ; 
carried  into  an  element  purer  than  her  own,  and  ripened  into  religion.  As  sense  rises  to  reason, 
and  reason  soars  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  :  faith  is  but  the  higher  sense;  and,  of  stronger  pinion 
than  reason,  takes  her  flight  where  reason  cannot  reach.  These  are  the  gradations  by  which  we 
ascend  to  the  invisible  God,  from  the  footstool  of  his  works,  to  the  throne  of  his  glory. 

A  question  remains,  whether  there  are  degrees  of  credibility  in  Sacred  History ;  and  if  so,  what  Degrees  of 
they  are  ;  to  what  extent  they  reach  ;  and  by  what  standard  they  are  to  be  measured.  The  answer 
to  this  inquiry  must  depend,  first,  upon  the  concession  or  denial  of  its  character  as  a  revelation;  as  con- 
ducted under  divine  superintendence,  or  as  left  to  itself.  If  the  fact  of  its  inspiration  be  granted, 
it  is  futile  to  speak  of  degrees  of  credibility:  the  evidence  belonging  to  the  subject  is  complete  in 
all  its  parts;  every  thing  becomes  absolutely  certain;  every  thing  must  be  admitted  as  infallibly  true. 
Upon  this  point,  we  have  given  neither  a  sparing,  nor  a  doubtful  opinion.  We  have  argued  its  inspi- 
ration, and  have  intimated  its  corresponding  claims. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  conceded,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact,    that  there  is  stronger 
evidence  for  those  portions  of  Sacred  History  which  most  require  it,  than  for  others  in  which  we 
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^ave  e^ier  an  infe"or  interest,  or  are  capable  of  gathering  testimonies  nearer  home,  or  from  existing 
circumstances.  The  Pentateuch,  for  instance,  as  relating  to  a  remoter  antiquity  than  any  other  portion, 
and  to  events  connected  with  the  very  birth  of  time,  comes  before  us  guaranteed  by  a  more  ample  scope 
of  evidence,  than  any  subsequent  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is  also  no  less  true,  that  certain  leading  facts 
in  these  books,  are  more  strongly  attested  in  themselves,  and  more  supported  by  collateral  evidence, 
than  others  of  less  moment  to  the  world.  Such  as  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Flood,  the  Dispersion  of 
the  People,  the  Birth  and  Life  of  Abraham,  the  History  of  Joseph,  the  Miracles  of  Moses  in  Egypt, 
&c. ;  all  of  which  are  preserved  in  various  ancient  records  under  different  forms.  Other  facts  are 
not  weakened  by  the  strength  peculiarly  attached  to  these ;  their  prominence  arising  from  their 
pre-eminent  importance  in  themselves,  and  to  mankind.  And  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made,  apply  to  the  Bible  at  large,  they  have  peculiar  force  when  directed  to  the  New 
Testament.  But  this  subject  will  be  fully  treated  in  a  future  Essay,  on  the  Historical  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

There  are  peculiarities  belonging  to  Sacred  History,  so  remote  from  every  thing  seen  among 
men,  and  such  an  unearthly  character  is  given  even  to  its  relation  of  ordinary  concerns,  that  the 
most  superficial  observer  can  scarcely  fail  to  distinguish  it  from  every  human  production.  Its  true 
It*  penc-  and  faithful  portraiture  of  our  own  nature,  its  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  alone  suffices  to 
establish  this  observation.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  master-key  to  its  subtlest 
recesses,  which  not  only  surpasses  human  penetration  in  its  origin,  but  astonishes  while  it  terrifies 
the  individual  whose  bosom  is  laid  open  to  his  own  inspection ;  and  who  finds  himself  a  stranger, 
where  he  had  thought  himself  most  at  home.  Perhaps  this  is  a  fact  more  striking  than  even  its 
impartial  delineation  of  the  character  of  others — and  certainly  infinitely  more  important  to  us.  Not 
a  lurking  passion  is  suffered  to  remain  undetected  in  its  living  pictures.  Motives  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  avow,  are  dragged  before  our  conscience,  in  the  history  of  another :  and  while  his 
sentence  is  passed,  we  feel  a  personal  condemnation.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  and  highest  Use  of 
History:  to  speak  to  the  heart  through  the  understanding;  to  make  every  character  that  is  brought 
before  us,  promote  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  our  own. 
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History. 


IF  the  principles  advanced  in  our  introductory 
'  Essays  are  just,  it  will  follow,  that  we  have  no  History 
of  many  hundred  years  from  the  beginning  of  time,  ex- 
cepting that  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  distinction  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  is 
inapplicable  to  facts  at  this  period;  one  source  of  au- 
thentic information  alone  subsisting ;  we  may  enter, 
therefore,  at  once  upon  our  design,  by  breaking  up  the 
fountains  of  all  human  events,  as  they  are  discovered  by 
Moses.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  overlook  those 
traditional  circumstances  which  bear  upon  these  ear- 
liest records;  and  which  are  noticed  and  presented, 
under  various  forms,  by  the  poets  and  historians  of 
remotest  antiquity.  These,  confessedly  later  than 
Moses,  amidst  all  the  variations  of  their  respective 
fables,  have  agreeing  features,  which  show  their  alli- 
ance to  each  other,  and  betray  the  common  source 
whence  they  were  borrowed. 

The  world  was  created ;  and  was  not.  as  some  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  affirmed,  eternal.  It  was  the 
result  of  design  ;  and  not,  as  the  Epicureans  held,  the 
fortuitous  combination  of  atoms  impelled  together  by 
their  own  gravity — the  production  of  chance.  It  was 
the  work  of  one  Being,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  "  In  the  beginning,  GOD  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  Whether  the  matter  of  the  world  were 
before  the  era  of  this  great  transaction,  in  a  chaotic 
state,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  disputation  in  all 
ages:  it  seems  most  consonant  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
only  authentic  record  upon  this  subject,  to  conclude, 
that  the  materials  were  created,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  employed  to  frame  this  beautiful  stnicture  of  the 
universe.  This  could  be  effected  by  Omnipotence, 
and  in  a  moment :  and  it  seems  to  us  the  most  natural 
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construction   of  the   Mosaic   account,   that  so  it  was.   Antedllu- 
The  state  of  primeval  matter  was  confused,  the  ele-  v'anperiod. 
ments  of  all  things  commingled  in  an  indistinguishable 
and   inert  mass — covered  with  darkness — empty,  un- 
formed, unfathomable. 

The  period  at  which  this  beginning  is  to  be  fixed  is 
not  now  an  object  of  inquiry ;  it  would  lead  us  too  far, 
and  it  will  find  its  proper  place  of  discussion  in  our 
separate  paper  upon  CHRONOLOGY.     It  may  suffice  for 
the  present  to  observe,   that   the  pretensions  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Chinese,  are  unsupported 
by  any  rational  evidence;  that  some  of  their  remotest 
dates  may  be  traced  to  certain  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  consequently  falling  within  its  system  of 
chronology;  and  that  considerable  confusion  has  arisen 
by    regarding   these   ancient  records   as    relating   to 
remote  sovereignties,  when   in  many  instances,  they 
respected   particular  families   which  governed  at  the 
same    time   several  principalities   (answerable  to   the 
Saxon  Heptarchy),  but  which  were  represented  by  the 
Egyptians  as  successive,  while  they  were  in  truth  con- 
temporary.   Bochart  indeed  has  shown,  that  the  earthly 
reigns  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  gods,   the  oldest  of 
their  dynasties,  extend  not  beyond  the  time  of  Joseph. 

The  idea  of  an  original  chaos,  without  any  very  mate-  Chaos. 
rial  variation,  except  as  to  form  and  expression,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  most  ancient  writers,  as  well  by 
the  poets,  as  by  historians  and  philosophers.  Orpheus 
and  Hesiod,  among  the  first;  Sanchoniathon,  Mochus, 
and  Manetho,  among  the  second;  and  among  the  last, 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Plato  himself;  who  says,  that 
"  chaos,  or  first  matter,  was  the  yewc,  stock,  out  cf 
which  every  thing  was  composed."  These  writers,  in- 
deed, differed  as  to  the  first  principle,  whether  it  were 
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History,    water  or  fire,  or  a  commixture  of  elements — a  sort  of 
^•^~v"^'/  fluid  earth — and  the  last  seems  to  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  poets:  whose  general  conclusions 
on   this  subject,  may   be  found  concentrated  in  the 
eloquent  opening  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Prosressive  The  work  of  creation  was  progressive.  The  whole 
creation.  was  reduced  to  order  in  six  days.  The  agency  em- 
ployed is,  the  Word  of  God — "  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast;"  and  the 
"  Spirit  of  God,  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
These  representations  accord  also  with  the  mighty  fiat 
imagined  in  antiquity;  expressed  by  Ovid;  traced  to 
Moses ;  applauded  by  Longinus :  and,  with  the  uni- 
versal idea  of  a  first  principle,  called  by  some,  a  wind; 
by  others,  love;  impregnating  the  chaos,  and  giving 
birth  to  nature.  We  cannot  consent  to  understand  the 
six  days  mystically.  The  simplicity  of  the  terms  re- 
quires a  plain  and  literal  interpretation.  He  who 
formed  matter  out  of  nothing  in  an  instant,  could,  by 
the  same  power  with  which  he  constituted  the  materials, 
have  given  form  to  the  creation.  But  he  chose  to  in- 
terpose a  sensible  space  of  time  between  those  works, 
which  he  could  as  easily  have  effected  by  a  single  act 
of  his  will. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  matter  by  the 
Creator,  was  the  communication  of  a  rapid  motion  to  a 
portion  of  it,  which  constituted  light.  And  this  is  men- 
tioned before  the  creation  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  stars. 
Some  have  conceived  that  the  sun  was  then  in  existence, 
but  had  not  yet  become  visible,  except  through  a  dense 
atmosphere,  which  gave  this  appearance  of  a  diffused 
twilight,  while  the  body  whence  it'  emanated  was  un- 
seen. We  adhere  still  to  the  literal  history,  and  in  so 
doing  must  conclude,  that  it  was  the  diffusion  of  that 
light  which  was  afterwards  collected  into  one  body — 
the  sun.  The  means  by  which  such  a  result  was  ef- 
fectuated, must  be  unknown  to  us,  who  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  the  sun  itself,  what  is  its  nature,  and  how 
it  produces  or  communicates  light.  The  fact  is  simply, 
we  have  light  mentioned  on  the  first  day,  and  the 
creation  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  After  the  grant  of 
light,  we  have  the  division  of  it  from  darkness ;  the 
names  of  Day  and  of  Night  imposed ;  "  and  the  evening 
Order  of  was,  and  the  morning  was — one  day."  This  mode  of 
creation.  reckoning  from  the  evening  to  the  morning,  and  of 
First  day.  placing  the  darkness  first,  accords  with  all  the  usages 
of  antiquity  ;  and  gave  birth  to  its  mythological  repre- 
sentation of  night  as  the  elder-born  of  nature.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  first  day. 

Second  day.  On  the  second  day,  an  expansion  was  made ;  for  so 
the  word  (^pi)  rendered  "  firmament "  signifies ;  and 
seems  to  refer  to  the  atmosphere,  encircling  the  globe, 
possessing  density  sufficient  to  support  the  clouds ; 
drawing  up  particles  of  water,  until  the  accumulation 
is  too  great  for  it  to  sustain,  and  then  suffering  them  to 
fall  in  showers  of  rain.  This  appears  to  be  the  import 
of  the  separation  which  it  was  said  to  make  between 
the  higher 'and  the  lower  waters;  unless,  indeed, 
there  is  reference  to  an  accumulation  of  waters  in  the 
heavens,  supposed  by  some  to  have  subsisted  originally, 
and  to  have  been  expended  at  the  deluge.  The  Seventy 
have  rendered  it  by  a  word  signifying  solidity,  which  is 
countenanced  by  that  adopted  by  our  translators  :  the 
rendering  which  we  have  preferred  is  literal,  and  seems 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  existing  phenomena  of 
nature. 


The  work  of  creation  proceeded  on  the  third  day,  to  Ati 
gather  the  waters,  before  universally  diffused,  into  their  vi;m 
grand  receptacles,  imposing  upon  them  the  name  of 
"seas;"  and  to  render  the  earth,  thus  made  visible,  TllirddaJ- 
and  which  now  received  its  distinctive  appellation,  ca- 
pable of  producing,  at  the  divine  mandate,  herbs,  plants, 
trees,  the  innumerable  varieties  of  vegetation ;  each 
possessing  in  itself  the  seeds  of  reproduction,  and 
bearing  the  fruits  correspondent  with  its  kind. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  sun  and  moon  were  created :  Fourth  day. 
which  are  described  by  the  historian,  according  to 
their  visible  appearance,  as  "  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights" — his  language  being  accommodated  to  the  po- 
pular sense,  rather  than  confined  to  philosophical  pre- 
cision: the  moon,  although  much  less  than  the  sun, 
approaching  so  near  us,  appears  of  almost  equal  mag- 
nitude ;  and,  far  inferior  in  dimension  to  those  heavenly 
and  distant  bodies  which  are  so  insignificant  to  the 
naked  eye,  she  yet  occupies  a  more  important  and  use- 
ful station  to  us,  in  her  immediate  connection  with  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit.  Such  a  mode  of  expression, 
conformed  to  ordinary  appearances,  is  perfectly  allow- 
able, interferes  with  no  system  of  philosophy,  and  is 
rendered  more  valuable,  as  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
meanest  comprehension.  The  heavenly  bodies  are 
evidently  represented,  in  their  immediate  relation  to  us, 
when  their  uses  are  specified,  "  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth" — to  distinguish  between  day  and  night — to 
measure  out,  and  to  regulate  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  ancients  regarded  them  as  signs  of  another  order; 
and  built  upon  this  imagination  the  splendid,  imposing, 
but  unphilosophical  and  futile,  theory  of  astrology. 
"  He  made  the  stars  also :"  but  whether  on  that  day, 
or  whether  the  account  extend  to  the  entire  universe ; 
to  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  only  ;  or  only  to  the  solar 
system,  of  which  our  globe  is  a  part,  and  which  some 
celebrated  writers  have  considered  as  most  probable; 
the  history  does  not  determine.  Of  the  same  order  is 
the  inquiry,  whether  angels  were  created  on  the  first 
day,  and  as  the  first  work  of  that  day  ? — or  whether 
they  subsisted  before,  and  were  called  into  being  at 
some  unknown  and  more  remote  period  selected  from 
eternity?  We  only  know  that  they  witnessed  the 
process  of  the  creation — which,  indeed,  they  might  have 
done  had  they  been  only  the  first-created  on  the  first 
day.  Of  their  creation  Moses  does  not  speak ;  but 
Job  assures  us  (or  rather  God,  addressing  himself  to 
Job),  that  at  the  creation  of  the  earth,  "  the  morning- 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy."  Our  speculations  must  be  utterly  unavailing 
upon  a  subject,  respecting  which  the  historian  himself 
is  wholly  silent. 

The  fifth  day  produced  from  the  waters  the  inhabit-  Fifth  daj. 
ants  of  the  deep,  the  fowls  of  heaven — and,  perhaps, 
insects  are  intended  by  "  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,"  as  found  in  connexion  with  winged  animals ;  the 
fins  of  those  which  inhabit  the  water,  being  only  wings 
adapted  to  the  element  to  which  they  are  confined. 

On  the  sixth  day,  all  terrestrial  animals  were  formed —  Sixth  day. 
both  beasts  and  reptiles :  then,  also,  man  was  made, 
"  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,"  and  animated  with  u  a 
living  soul." 

As  this  creation  of  man  was  the  most  sublime  work, 
and  the  very  end  of  all  other  of  the  divine  operation?, 
a  more  enlarged  account  is  given  of  it  than  of  any  of  the 
rest;  the  historian  resuming  it,  after  he  appeared  to 
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have  rested  from  his  short,  but  comprehensive  narra- 
tive. The  particulars  stated  are  few,  but  they  are  most 
interesting.  "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image." 
There  were  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  what 
we  know  of  man,  in  his  original  state,  from  this  his- 
torical record,  and  what  we  conceive  of  Deity,  as  essen- 
tial to  his  nature  and  sovereignty.  In  his  intellectual 
endowments,  in  his  dominion,  in  his  felicity,  he  was  made 
after  the  image  of  God  ;  but  we  apprehend  the  point  of 
resemblance  particularly  intended  is  his  purity.  "  Male 
and  female  created  he  them."  In  regard  to  this  clause  of 
the  record,  it  evidently  implies,  that  whatever  is  in- 
tended by  the  image  of  God  is  alike  applicable  to  both 
sexes  :  he  was  created  male  and  female ;  but  man  is  his 
general  title ;  and  man,  in  this  sexual  distinction,  is 
formed  after  the  divine  resemblance.  From  these 
expressions  arose  the  monstrous  fable,  imagined  by  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  adopted  by  Plato,  and  very  generally 
diffused  in  tradition,  that  the  first  man  united  in  one 
person  both  sexes — (av^poywov) ; — a  singular  and 
striking  evidence  this,  that  the  history  of  Moses  had 
not  only  been  traditionally  circulated  in  substance,  but 
received  even  in  form,  since  its  expressions  were  so 
misunderstood  and  misapplied. 

The  woman  was  formed  out  of  the  side  of  the  man ; 
but  at  what  time  is  not  absolutely  fixed.  He  was  first 
created ;  he  was  placed  in  the  station  which  he  was  to 
occupy ;  he  was  there  long  enough  to  feel  the  barren- 
ness of  solitude,  and  to  learn  that  it  was  not  good  for 
him  to  be  alone.  Cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  the  Creator 
took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  fashioned  it  into  woman.  For 
reasons  which  cannot  be  fathomed,  he  chose  means 
to  produce  an  end  to  which  they  were  in  them- 
selves wholly  inadequate :  he  who  employed  six  days 
in  the  creation,  could  have  effected  it  at  once ;  and  he 
who  formed  the  female  from  a  rib,  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  nature  by  which  man  is  yet  produced,  evinces  no 
less  an  act  of  creation,  and  from  materials  as  dispro- 
portionate to  the  work. 

"  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished, 
and  all  the  host  of  them."  When  the  great  design  was 
completed,  God  was  said  to  rest  from  his  work;  an 
expression,  doubtless,  accommodated  to  the  common 
forms  of  speech,  and  our  conceptions :  for  "  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not;  neither 
is  weary."  In  commemoration  of  this  consummation  of 
his  plan,  "  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it."  This  fact  is  established  by  observances  kept  up 
until  the  resurrection  of  Christ — by  the  separation  of  a 
seventh  part  of  our  time  still,  to  religious  purposes; 
although,  for  sufficient  reasons,  the  day  has  been 
changed;  and  by  the  otherwise  inexplicable  circumstance 
of  the  universal  practice,  from  time  immemorial,  of 
considering  the  number  sec-en,  as  a  number  of  perfection. 
The  food  allotted  to  man,  was  vegetable ; — "  every 
herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,"  and  the  "  fruit  of  every  tree."  The  ancients  all 
agreed  in  this  fact.  Poetry  and  philosophy  contended 
that  man  lived  upon  the  produce  of  the  earth  only. 
Pythagoras  built  his  plea  for  abstinence  from  flesh,  as 
much  on  this  tradition  as  upon  his  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis. 

Man  thus  created,  male  and  female,  was  placed  in  a 
garden  "  eastward  in  Eden."  The  human  race  were 
all  derived  from  two  persons,  Adam  and  Eve ;  who 
were  endowed  with  all  perfections  of  mind  and  of 


body,  and  encircled  with  every  arrangement  of  circun-  Antedilu- 
stances  which  could  conduce  to  their  felicity:  heaven  viaal)criod- 
within,  and  paradise  around.  Some  have  imagined  that  ~ 
the  whole  of  these  representations  are  allegorical,  and 
that  there  never  was  a  local  paradise.  If  these  incipient 
records  are  allegorical,  all  that  follows  may  be  so,  for  Not 
any  sufficient  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the rical- 
contrary.  But  to  put  this  speculation  at  rest,  it  is 
evident,  that  subsequent  parts  of  the  Bible  speak  of 
those  events,  and  others  which  followed,  as  facts — that 
the  apostle  Paul  so  reasons  upon  them,  and  traces 
analogies  between  them,  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
the  person  of  Christ:  and  that  to  regard  these  narratives 
as  metaphorical  representations  of  man's  primitive  state, 
is  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  history,  and  to 
leave  us  without  a  record  of  the  most  important 
transactions  in  the  infancy  of  time ;  and  in  which  the 
human  race  has  the  deepest  interest.  Others,  have 
transferred  this  blissful  habitation,  from  the  earth,  to 
we  know  not  what  unknown  regions, — in  the  moon 
— the  immeasurable  expansion  of  space — the  third 
heavens. 

There  are  several  places  which  have  borne  the  name  Several 
of  Eden:  some  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  Eden». 
others  by  different  writers.  These  sometimes  appear 
under  a  little  variation,  being  written  Addan,  and 
Aden,  as  well  as  Eden.  It  seems  to  have  been- 
a  name  applied  to  various  situations  distinguished 
for  beauty  in  themselves,  or  for  their  superiority  over 
surrounding  scenery :  thus  perpetuating,  through  all 
generations,  and  in  all  countries,  the  memory  of  this 
original  garden  of  delight.  The  name  of  paradise  has- 
the  same  universality  of  application. 

It  is  evident  that  the  historian  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  Local. 
upon  earth  ;  and  distinguishes  its  locality  by  assigning 
countries  and  rivers  as  its  boundaries,  which  were  well 
known  in  his  day,  at  least  traditionally,  and  for  ages 
afterwards. 

The  conjectures  as  to  its  situation  have  been  un-  Conjectures 
bo'unded.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  have  all  been  as  to  its  si- 
honoured  with  the  imputation  of  bearing  it  on  their  tui*tion. 
bosom ;  and  America,  since  her  discovery,  has  not 
been  excluded  a  share  in  the  distinction.  Persons 
have  been  misled,  sometimes  by  similarity  of  names 
given  to  rivers  and  districts  in  different  countries ; 
others  by  geographical  resemblances  of  certain  portions 
of  the  earth  to  the  sketch  of  the  scite  of  Eden,  as  given 
by  Moses ;  others,  again,  by  the  produce  of  certain 
spots,  abounding  with  gold  or  precious  stones — con- 
forming, in  their  imagination,  the  particular  gems  of  the 
selected  country  to  the  unknown  words  by  which  the 
riches  of  paradise  are  described,  and  which  are  ren- 
dered in  our  translation,  "  bdellium  and  the  onyx- 
stone." 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  lean  towards  Persia,  Cannot  be 
which  Sir  William  Jones  is  inclined  to  think  was  the  determined, 
fountain  of  knowledge  to  the  world.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  on  this 
point.  The  deluge  must  have  made  such  an  alteration 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  to  have  swept  away  all 
traces  of  local  scenery.  And  here  we  differ  in  toto  from 
the  respectable  and  learned  writers  of  the  Ancient  Uni- 
versal History,  who  impugn  this  argument,  and  main- 
tain "  that  Moses  described  things  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  when  he  wrote."  To  constitute  it  a 
correct  history,  especially  with  its  distinct  claims  to 
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History,  inspiration,  he  must  have  designed  to  describe  the  place 
v-^"v"^-/  as  it  really  was  originally  situated.  And  we  have  said, 
that  its  boundaries  were  traditionally  well  known  in  his 
day,  because  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  so 
distinctly  marked,  as  to  be  easily  traced  until  Noah ; 
by  whom  the  knowledge  of  them  generally  might 
afterwards  be  transmitted  through  his  family,  although 
no  features  of  the  actual  scenery  remained  ;  and  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  guide  their  posterity  of  the 
earlier  times,  so  far  towards  the  spot  where  Eden  once 
stood,  as  to  enable  them  to  fix  upon  some  existing 
rivers  to  denote  generally  what  could  not  be  precisely 
determined.  For  when  the  garden  itself  perished,  itseems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  its  express  local  boundaries 
should  also  disappear. 

Heathen  Tradition  furnishes  among  the  heathens  abundant 
testimonies  testimonies,  both  to  this  garden,  and  the  blissful  con- 
dition of  its  innocent  inhabitants.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  golden  age,  celebrated  with  so  much  poetical 
fire,  and  adopted  so  universally  by  philosophy  itself, 
originated  in  the  state  of  primeval  felicity  appertaining 
to  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  ?  The  Elysian 
fields,  and  the  garden  of  Adonis,  seem  to  refer  to  their 
paradise ;  for  Bochart  shows  that  the  name  Elysian  is 
Phenician,  and  of  similar  import  with  the  Hebrew 
term  Eden,  implying  a  garden  of  delight.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  Ogygia,  Taprobane,  and  other  celebrated 
bowers  of  happiness,  conceived  by  the  ancients,  whose 
substance,  if  they  were  more  than  shadows,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  paradise  of  Moses. 

Marriage.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  from  the  fact  of  the 
connubial  union  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  originated,  the  historian  takes 
occasion  to  establish  a  grand  article  of  jurisprudence, 
as  it  has  proved  in  the  event,  by  its  adoption  into  all 
well-cultivated  states,  regarding  marriage  ;  which  de- 
monstrates that  the  law  of  morals  and  the  law  of 
nature  are  in  fact  coincident;  and  that  we  come 
nearer  the  one,  as  in  its  detail  we  approximate  to  the 
other.  "  Therefore,  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they 
.shall  be  one  flesh."  It  is  remarkable  that  Jesus  Christ 
adopts  this  sentiment,  and  with  it  the  express  language ; 
thereby  giving  his  august  and  indisputable  sanction  to 
the  Mosaic  History  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  in  form  as 
well  as  in  substance,  when  he  quotes  this  passage 
literally,  and  affirms  that  the  departure  from  it  in 
some  respects  in  the  law  of  Moses  was  compelled  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  "  the 
hardness  of  heart"  (to  use  his  own  terms)  of  the 
people  over  whom  this  distinguished  legislator  pre- 
sided ;  but  that  the  institution,  as  here  recited,  is  the 
genuine  law  of  morals,  and  should  be  that  of  society, 
as  conformed  to  the  law  of  nature,  "  from  the 
beginning." 

State  of  in-  The  state  of  innocence  is  justly  described  as  one  of 
•uocence.  great  simplicity,  as  well  as  purity.  "  They  were  both 
naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed." 
Such  a  representation  accords  with  the  circum- 
stances supposed ;  and  no  other  could  be  imagined 
conformable  to  truth.  Plato,  probably  gathering  this 
fact  from  tradition,  but  certainly  adopting  it,  from 
whatever  source  he  derived  it,  as  amongst  the  features  of 
that  state  of  primeval  innocence  which  he  imagines  to  be 
the  golden  age,  describes  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 


world  in  similar  language.     «  They  lived,"  said  he,  Anted!!..- 
"  naked  and  exposed — uncovered  to  the  seasons,"  for  v'«"  "^"' 
no  storms  were  there !  (yvpvoi  &  /cm  a<rrpwro« 
\uvrtg  ra  TroXXa  cvepovTo.)     The  earth  was  then  also 
represented  as  producing  spontaneously  all  necessary 
things ;  a  renewal  of  which  Virgil  anticipates  in  the 
latter  days,   m  the  eclogue  Polfio,  and  in  language 
taken    partly   from    the     prophetic    descriptions     of 
the   future   reign  of   the    Messiah ;     known  to   him, 
possibly,  through  the  Greek  translation ;  and  certainly 
from  the  fables  of  the  poets  relative  to  the  golden  age, 
which  he  expects  to  be  revived,  and  which  we  now 
see  sprang  from  tradition,  flowing  from  this  primeval 
state.  That  he  refers  to  those  delineations  of  the  golden 
age  is  evident,  when  he  describes  his  hero  as  one 


quo  ferrea  primum 


Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo — 

"  by  whom  the  iron  years  shall  cease,  and  the  golden 
age  arise  upon  all  the  world ;"— and  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal features,  he  supposes 


omnis  feret  omnia  tellus  : 


Non  rastros  patictur  humus,  non  vinea  falcem — 

"  every  land  shall  produce  all  necessary  things ;  the 
ground  shall  not  endure  the  harrow,  nor  shall  the  vine 
need  the  pruning-hook." — Inspired  by  his  subject,  he 
seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  while  he 
details  also  the  ancient  representations  of  man's  ori- 
ginal state — 

Attibi  primn,  pucr,  nullo  munuscula  cultu, 
Krrantes  hederas  passim  cum  baccare,  tellus, 
Mixtaque  ridenti  colocasia  fundet  ucantho. 


ncc  magnos  metuent  armcnta  leones. 


"  The  earth  shall  pour  before  thee,  sweet  boy,  without 
culture,  her  smiling  first-fruits  :  the  timid  herds  shall 
not  fear  the  formidable  lions."  —  The  golden  age,  so 
conceived,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  paradisaical 
state. 

Such  was  the  primeval  state  of  man.  —  He  named  the 
various  animals  as  they  were  summoned  before  him,  by 
some  kind  of  immediate  intuition,  withoutwhich  it  would 
also  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  speech.  He 
received  the  partner  of  his  life  and  fortunes  in  the  way 
which  has  been  described;  who  proved,  alas!  the 
companion  not  only  of  his  weal,  but  of  his  woe.  His 
habitation  was  paradise  ;  his  occupation  to  "  dress  the 
garden,  and  to  keep  it  ;"  his  food  was  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  the  earth  ;  his  prohibition,  one  only  law  — 
that,  of  a  single  tree  in  Eden,  "  he  should  not  eat." 
The  prohibition  was  a  test  of  obedience  —  the  penalty 
was  death.  The  test  was  conformable  to  the  simpli- 
city of  man's  original  state  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  other  test  could  have  been  applied  to  a  moral 
agent  in  such  a  situation.  It  nuist  be  a  test  addressed 
to  the  senses,  for  to  it  alone  could  temptation  attach. 
In  all  its  simplicity,  it  was  a  covenant  acknowledging 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
creature;  demanding  the  seal  of  obedience,  involving 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  subject,  and  attaching 
to  it  penalties  and  rewards.  In  proportion  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  law  was  the  criminality  of  the  breach 
of  it  ;  its  violation  was  an  impeachment  of  divine  truth, 
a  suspicion  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God;  —  a, 


all". 
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History,  defiance  of  his  authorky,a  dissatisfaction  with  their  state, 
N^"V^*'  an  ambition  to  surpass  it ;  the  breach  of  a  positive  law,, 
with  all  its  obligations,  and  an  open  renunciation  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  Creator.  We  have  ventured 
these  remarks  upon  the  facts  about  to  be  stated,  be- 
cause their  simplicity  has  been  objected  against  the 
Mosaic  History,  by  those  who  have  not  considered  that 
the  spirit  of  disobedience  did  not  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  the  actual  offence,  and  that  the  act  must  of 
necessity  conform  to  the  simplicity  of  the  state  iu 
which  the  moral  agents  were  placed. 

Mo«aic  The   history  of  this  melancholy  transaction  cannot 

History.       be  better  given  than  in  the  words  of  Moses. — "  Now 
the  serpent   was  more  subtle   than   any  beast   of  the 
field  which   the    Lord  God  had  made.     And   he   said 
unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath  God  said,  ye  shall  not  eat 
of  every  tree  of  the   garden?     And  the   woman  said 
unto  the  serpent, We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of 
the  garden :  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  ye  shall  not  eat 
of  it,   neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.     And  the 
serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  : 
for  God  doth  know,  that,  in   the  day   ye   eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened;  and   ye  shall  be    as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.     And  -when  the  woman 
saw,    that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,    she  took  of  the   fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ; 
and  gave  unto  her  husband  with  her,    and  he  did  eat." 
Remarks.     — Such  is   the   history — which  we  cannot  conceive  to 
be  allegorical  for   reasons  already  assigned ;  the  sim- 
plicity of  which  accords,   as  we  have  shewn,  with  the 
primeval  state  of  man ;  and  if  it  be  rejected,  we  have 
no  History  whatever  of  what  we  were,  or   the  way  in 
which  we  became  what  we  are.  The  serpent,  described 
only  by  his   subtlety,   was   originally  a  very  different 
animal  from  what  he  now  is — and  he  is  still,  in  some 
countries,   a  very   beautiful   one.      Some   species   of 
serpents   bred   in   Arabia  and  Egypt  have  an  unusual 
brilliancy,  and  are  of  a  golden  colour,   reflecting  the 
sunbeams  with   amazing  splendour.     The  fiery,  flying 
serpents,  which   are   supposed  to  have  been   of  this 
order,  are  called   by  Moses  by  the  same  name   (in 
Num.  xxi.  6.)   as   is  applied  to  the  highest  'orders  of 
angelical  existences — seraphim  (o-'Enu?) — an  appellation 
which  would  never   have   been   selected   to   describe 
celestial  beings,  had  not  the  creature  itself  been  trans- 
cendently  beautiful.     The   serpent   could  be  no  more 
than  the   organ  of  an   invisible   agent;    and  we  have 
here  the  first  intimation  of  a  spiritual  being  fallen  from 
rectitude,  becoming  the  tempter  of  innocence;  having 
involved   others   in  his  ruin,    desirous  to  augment  his 
victims;  and  subsequently  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
under  the  form  in  which  he  seduced  our  first  parents. 
Speech  of    That  the  serpent  should  speak  is  a  difficulty  which  has 
the  serpent,  induced  some  to  suppose,  that  all  animals  had  originally 
the  gift  of  speech;  others,  that  no  speaking  took  place, 
but   that  the  motions  of  the  animal  indicated  his  in- 
tentions ;  and  others,  that  he  spake,  and  accounted  for 
it  as  the  virtue  of  the  tree  which  he  recommended,  and 
of  which  he  professed  to  have  eaten.     Moses  said — 
he  spake :  to  the  rest  we  can  say  nothing,   since  it  is 
not  for  us  to  supply  what  the  history  has  left  untold. 
Trees— of        As  to  the  trees,  it   is  probable,   that  the  one  was 
life  and       planted  as  the  preservative  of  man's  immortality  ;  its 
knowledge.    /     -.  u   •         i     •         j  *.     •      •          ,     i  •  i  -in* 

iruit  being  designed  to  invigorate  him,   and   ward   oft 


decay:  the  other,  being  the  test  of  his  allegiance,  in  Antcfiilu- 
allusion  to  that,  and  to  the  consequences  of  his  dis- VIan  Pcri°a 
obedience,  was  denominated  "  the  tree  of  knowledge  s"^~v~x"' 
of  good  and  evil." 

Man  transgressed — and  felt  the  first  consciousness  of  Sentence. 
guilt.  Summoned  by  his  Creator,  he  could  not  deny  his 
offence  ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  blame  to 
the  woman,  by  whom  it  was  cast  upon  the  serpent ;  each 
excusing  themselves  by  referring  to  the  organ  of  their 
rebellion,  neither  denying  the  fact.  Sentence  was 
passed  upon  the  serpent,  that  he  should  be  degraded 
from  the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  creation,  whatever 
it  was,  and  become  a  grovelling  reptile ;  upon  the 
woman,  that  the  pangs  of  child-bearing  should  be 
entailed  upon  her, and  her  posterity;  upon  the  man, that 
he  should  be  driven  from  paradise,  exposed  to  hard- 
ship, earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
labour  upon  the  soil  which  was  cursed  for  his  sake  ; 
upon  both,  that  they  should  die,  and  return  to  their 
dust. 

Such   was    the  fall ;  of  the  consequences  of  which,  Ct>ose- 
they  became   immediately   sensible   in   various   ways.  (l"c"t'e'- 
Shame  took  possession  of  them;  their  bodies  no  longer 
were  guarded  against  the  elements,  which  now  changed; 
they  needed  a  covering,  and  received   it,  from   inter- 
woven  leaves  and  the   skins   of  beasts.     They   were 
expelled  Eden,   and  forbidden  ever   to   return;  a  fiery 
guard  of  cherubim  was  placed  to  guard  the  hallowed 
spot,   and   its  original  possessors  became   (what  men 
have  ever  since  been)  pilgrims  upon  the  earth. 

The  principal  features  of  this  disastrous  event  are  Tradition, 
preserved  in  tradition.  Plato  represents  them  in  his 
Symposiacs.  "  Porus  being  drunk  with  nectar,  enters 
the  garden  of  Jupiter,  is  circumvented  by  Penia,  and 
thence  cast  out."  This  fable  is  mentioned  by  Origen, 
as  referring  to  the  fall.  The  deterioration  of  human 
affairs,  is  generally  stated  by  the  ancients,  in  the 
golden  age  yielding  first  to  that  of  silver,  finally  to  that 
of  iron.  The  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the  tree,  of 
the  serpent,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  fall,  is  blended 
with  Grecian  ceremonies  ;  the  very  name  of  Eve  being 
preserved  in  their  observances,  and  the  symbol  of  the 
serpent  employed  in  their  mysteries.  It  is  even  to  be 
traced  amidst  the  traditions  of  Peru,  and  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Isles  ;  thus  penetrating  the  idolatrous  recesses 
of  the  new  world.* 

The  historian  does  not  determine  the  residence  of  the  Cain  and 
first  parents  of  the  human  race,  after  they  were  ex- 
pelled  paradise — it  is  probable  that  they  would  not 
wander  far  from  a  spot  so  endeared  to  them  by  recol- 
lections at  once  pleasing  and  painful:  and  tradition 
seems  to  fix  their  earliest  abode  somewhere  in  India. 

The  first-born  of  Adam  was  Cain — the  second, 
probably  about  a  year  later,  Abel.  The  name  of  the 
first,  possession,  indicates  the  fond  expectations  of  the 
mother— that  of  the  second,  Tauity,  seems  to  inti- 
mate some  early  disappointment  of  her  hopes.  The 
youths  grew  up  to  manhood ;  they  chose  their  occu- 
pations ;  the  one  was  a  husbandman,  the  other  a 
shepherd.  How  long  they  lived  together  before  the 
fatal  catastrophe  which  rendered  the  one  the  first 
victim  of  death,  and  the  other  a  murderer,  cannot  be 
decided :  it  may  be  inferred,  that  several  years  had 

*  See  the  testimonies  of  Maimouides,  Sanchoiiiathon,  Plutarch ; 
collected  by  Lc  Pluche,  Grotius.aud  others. 
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History,    elapsed  before  this  event,  since  Cain  expressed  appre- 
v~^~v~**-''  hensions  subsequently,  which  implied  some  considerable 
population  on  the   earth.     The  brothers   brought   an 
offering-  each  to  God ;  the  one  appears  to  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Creator,  in  the  presentation  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth;  the  other  a  sacrifice,  offered  as 
the  apostle  assures  us  in  faith,  and  therefore  acceptable, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  great   atonement  which 
should  eventually  be  made  for  sin.*     The  characters 
of  these  brothers  were  very  different.     In  the  gracious 
expostulations  of  the  Deity  with  Cain,  and  in  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  St.  John,  connected  with  that  of 
St.  Paul,   we  are    assured  of  what  the  tenour  of  the 
history  would   have   allowed  us  fairly  to  infer,    that 
the  one  was  righteous,  and  the  other  wicked ;  Abel 
obtaining   the   witness   of  God   in   his  favour.     The 
offering  of  Cain  was  rejected,  while  that  of  his  brother 
was  regarded  with  approbation.     The  bad  passions  of 
this  wicked  man  became  infuriated ;  and  were  written 
in  dark  and  legible  characters  upon  his  countenance. 
A  conference  between  God  and  this  rebel  took  place. 
Who  shall  say  in  what  way  it  was  conducted?  for 
who  can  tell  the  inconceivable  and  innumerable  chan- 
nels of  access  which  the  Father  of  Spirits  has  to  the 
spirits  which  he  created  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  by  an 
audible  voice ;  it  appears  as  though  Deity  had  not  yet 
left  off  conversing  with  his  fallen  creature  immediately. 
Every  appeal   was  made  to   his  reason,   and  to  his 
conscience ;  and  every  appeal  was  in  vain.     He  was 
told  of  the  equality  of  divine  dispensations;  of  the 
equity  of  the  divine  character ;  his  pretensions  as  the 
first-born  were  allowed,  and  the  homage  of  his  brother 
guaranteed ;  the   unreasonableness  of  his  displeasure 
was  stated ;  and  of  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which 
his  untamed  passions  placed  him,   he  was  admonished. 
All  proved  unavailing.     Sin  had  "  conceived,"  and  it 
"  brought  forth  death."     Smothering  in  his  own  dark 
bosom  his  malignant  design,  Cain  invited  his  brother 
Abel  into  the  field ;  and  when  they  were  distant  from 
human  habitations,  assaulted  and  slew  him.     This  was 
the  first  appearance  of  man's  last  enemy ;  and  could 
mortality  assume  a  more  terrific  shape  than  murder? 
Murder  by  the  hand  of  a  brother  ?  We  must  not  trust 
ourselves  to  detail  all  the  emotions  which  we  cannot 
but  associate  with  this  transaction.     What  family  be- 
came fatherless  in  consequence  of  this  fratricide,  the 
historian  has  not  said— his  narrative  is  brief,  and  he 
hastens  on  to  events  more  nearly  approaching  his  own 
times :    but  it  is  not  likely  that  Abel  should  have  been 
unmarried,   or  his    marriage  unfruitful,  although    the 
history  is  silent  on  these  particulars  ;  especially  as  it  is 
evident  the  world  had  no  inconsiderable  population  at 
that  time. 

Sentence  of      This  atrocious  crime  could  not  be  concealed.     The 
Cain.  eye  of  God   was  alike   upon  the  murderer  and  his 

victim ;  the  earth  drank,  for  the  first  time,  human 
blood ;  but  not  before  its  voice  had  pierced  the  heavens. 
The  murderer  was  sentenced  to  quit  for  ever  the  domestic 
circle  which  lie  had  diminished,  and  the  advantages  of 
society,  whose  laws,  written  upon  the  heart,  he  had 
broken ;  and  to  wander  a  vagabond  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  rendered,  as  to  the  spots  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  cultivate,  barren;  hated,  feared,  and 


shunned  by  all.  A  dreadful  sentence ;  and  felt  deeply 
by  the  fratricide. — His  apprehensions  were  excited,  via:i 
lest  he  should  meet  the  retributio'h  of  death  for  his 
crime :  and  this  fear,  while  it  speaks  to  the  multiplied 
population  of  the  earth,  appears  to  us  to  imply  pos- 
terity from  Abel,  who  would  of  course  be  most  likely 
to  visit  the  blood  of  their  parent  upon  the  head  of  his 
murderer.  We  will  only  stop  to  remark,  that  sup- 
posing this  to  have  taken  place  about  the  130th  year 
of  the  world  (and  that  longevity  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak  demands  this  concession,  since  Adam 
begat  Seth,  the  son  next  to  Abel,  at  that  time) ;  and 
granting  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  no  other  children 
than  Cain  and  Abel,  excepting  two  daughters  as  their 
wives,  a  considerable  population  will  have  arisen  in  that 
space  from  these  connexions.  It  has  been  calculated, 
that  "  supposing  them  to  have  been  married  in  the 
19th  year  of  the  world,  they  might  easily  have  had 
eight  children,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  25th  year. 
In  the  50th  year,  there  might  proceed  from  them,  in  a 
right  line,  64  persons.  In  the  74th  year,  there  could  be 
572;  in  the  98th  year,  4096;  and  in  the  122d  year, 
32,768."  If  the  "  other  children  born  (during  that 
time)  of  Cain  and  Abel  be  added,  their  children,  and 
the  children  of  their  children,"  the  calculator  supposes 
that  "  in  the  122d  year,  the  produce  would  amount  to, 
at  least,  421,164  persons."  *  It  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
tend for  the  whole  of  this  calculation  :  remitting  much» 
of  it  as  conjectural,  enough  remains  to  justify  the  fear 
of  Cain,  especially  in  respect  of  the  descendants  of 
Abel,  and  to  prove  that  the  world  could  not  be  at  that 
time  very  thinly  peopled. 

Driven  from  his  home,  he  went  out,  and  his  first  iiis  first 
settlement  was  said  to  be  in  the  land  of  Nod — on  the  settlement!, 
east  of  Eden.  Now  as  the  word  Nod,  signifies  a 
wanderer,  we  are  inclined  to  render  the  passage,  "  he 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  (that  is,  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  been  judged  and  sentenced), 
"  and  dwelt,"  or  sojourned,  "  a  vagabond,  on  the  east 
of  Eden."  Without  naming  the  place,  the  historian 
will  then  be  understood  only  to  state,  that  he  first 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  direction  specified.  After  some 
years'  wandering  from  place  to  place,  a  state  not  un- 
favourable to  population,  as  he  would  have,  probably, 
issue  in  various  stations  where  he  had  fixed  for  a 
season,  he  became  so  multiplied,  that  he  "  built  a 
city,"  and  called  it  "  after  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch." 
His  immediate  posterity  are  slightly  sketched  by  the 
historian  :  and  the  manner  and  time  of  his  death  un- 
recorded. Josephus  affirms,  that  his  punishment 
wrought  no  repentance ;  but  that  he  became  more 
hardened  in  sin  as  he  advanced  in  years.  This, 
Moses  has  not  said  ;  and  we  will  not  load  the  wicked 
with  guilt,  not  imputed  to  them  by  Infinite  Truth.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  was  the  first  who  built  a  city — a 
defenced  place:  that  his  descendant,  Lamech,  whose 
inexplicable  history  we  cannot  undertake  to  unravel, 
was  the  first  who  set  the  example  of  polygamy:  and  to 
these  indications  of  a  depraved  state  of  society — man 
obliged  to  fence  himself  against  man,  and  giving 
scope  to  unbridled  passions,  which,  in  every  instance, 


*  Dissert.  Chronpl.  &c.  i.  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  Jan. 
torn.  li.   p.  6.     Petavius,  Doct.  Temp.  torn.  ii.  cap.  11.     Stilling- 
flcet,  Orig.  Sac.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.     Saurin's  Disc.  v. 
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History,  led  to  domestic  contention  and  calamity — the  useful 
and  enchanting  arts  ;  "  the  artificer  in  brass  and  in 
iron ;"  and  the  inventor  "  of  the  harp  and  the  organ," 
do  not  form  a  counter-balance. 

On  the  illustrious  list  of  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the 
name  of  Enoch  stands  pre-eminent,  on  account  of  his 
translation.  Although  Moses  expresses  himself  with  a 
brevity  according  with  the  conciseness  of  his  history,  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  expression — 
41  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him  ;"  since  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  assures  us,  "  he  was  translated, 
that  he  should  not  see  death."  As  easy  of  interpretation 
is  the  beautiful  figure  employed  to  describe  a  holy  life 
— "  he  walked  with  God ;"  explained  by  the  same 
inspired  commentator,  with  the  like  force  and  pro- 
priety, "  for  before  his  translation,  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  We  may  easily  conceive  of 
what  importance  such  a  triumph  over  mortality  would 
be,  in  that  early  age,  when  death  had  but  just  com- 
menced his  ravages.  It  afforded,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  an  evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Almost  the  same  reasons 
obtained  for  the  translation  of  Elijah,  in  an  age  of 
darkness  and  apostacy.  A  singular  chain  of  circum- 
stances is  afforded,  by  regarding  each  of  the  heads  of 
the  several  dispensations  of  God's  will,  as  affording 
similar  evidence.  Enoch,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation, — Moses,  of  the  law, — Elijah, 
of  the  prophets, — Jesus,  of  the  gospel.  In  each  of  these 
cases  is  furnished  a  distinguished  pledge  of  victory  over 
death.  Enoch  is  translated, — Moses  is  removed  by  a 
death,  considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  not  inferior 
to  translation, — Elijah  is  taken  into  heaven  without 
dying, — Jesus  dies,  and  rises  the  third  day,  "  the  first- 
fruits  of  those  that  sleep." 

The  father  of  mankind  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years.  When  the  partner  of 
his  bliss  and  fall,  reaped  the  bitter  fruit  of  her  transgres- 
sion, or  where  they  were  buried,  is  not  recorded. 

One  thing  only  requires,  at  this  stage  of  the  history, 
to  be  noted :  and  that  is,  the  extraordinary  age  of  the 
tintediluvian  patriarchs.  Admitting  the  fact,  physiolo- 
gists have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  in  various 
ways.  By  some,  it  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from 
temperance  and  simplicity  of  diet:  by  others,  from  the 
salubrity  of  the  vegetable  food  of  those  days  :  others, 
again,  have  imputed  it  to  the  constitutional  stamina 
and  organization  of  these  men.  Yet  Shem,  who  was 
born  before  the  flood,  and  had  these  advantages,  fell 
short  of  the  life  of  his  ancestors  300  years.  To  original 
strength  of  constitution,  we  may  add,  a  temperature 
which  was  probably  destroyed  at  the  deluge— and  we 
must  refer  all  to  His  sovereignty,  who  willed  that 
human  life  should  be  shortened.  Feeling  these  diffi- 
culties, some  writers  have  conjectured,  that  the  years 
ascribed  to  these  first  men,  were  lunar  and  not  solar. 
It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  theory,  to  observe,  that 
on  this  calculation,  their  lives  are  reduced  to  a  shorter 
period  than  our  own ;  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  fathers  under,  or  about,  six  years  of  age.  The 
fact  affirmed  in  the  Mosaic  history  is,  however,  not 
without  powerful  traditional  support.  Josephus  enu- 
merates the  testimonies  of  Manetho,  Berosus,  Mochus, 
Hestseus,  Jerome  the  Egyptian,  the  writers  of  the 
Plienician  antiquities,  Hesiod,  Hecataeus,  Hellanicus, 


Acusilaus,    Ephorus,    and    Nicholas.,    who   generally     Antedilti- 
agreed  that  "  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand  years." '*  vian  I*™"1 

We  now  come  to  an  union  between  the  wicked  S^%'~^"/ 
descendants  of  Cain,  who  retained  the  evil  qualities  Gwnts- 
of  their  evil  progenitor,  and  the  children  of  Seth,  who 
began  early  "  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and 
who  preserved  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  their 
families.  These  are  called,  "  the  sons  of  God,"  the 
former,  "  the  daughters  of  men,"  by  the  strong 
figures  usual  in  eastern  composition.  The  holy  seed 
were  seduced  by  the  beauty  of  the  degenerate  stock. 
From  this  fatal  commerce,  sprang  "  mighty  men,"  and 
"  men  of  renown" — "  there  were"  also,  "giants  in  those 
days" — -and  the  whole  "  earth  was"  quickly  "  filled 
with  violence." 

We  understand  by  the  term  "  giants,"  not  merely 
men  of  violence,  but  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  sta- 
ture. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  were 
such :  but  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and 
probably  many  of  them.  Tradition  again  corresponds 
with  the  Mosaic  record.  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  and 
Pliny,  speak  decidedly  on  this  subject,  f 

As  the  result  of  the  inauspicious  union  between  the 
descendants  of  Seth  and  of  Cain,  fraud,  and  rapine, 
and  all  possible  evils  predominated.  And  with  the 
narrative  of  Moses,  all  antiquity  agrees.  Catullus  and 
Ovid  give  a  frightful  picture  of  this  early  depravity ; 
and  in  terms  which  seem  borrowed  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. I 

This  universal  depravation  opens  the  way  for  the  The  flood. 
tremendous  scenery  of  the  deluge  :  an  epoch  in  History 
of  the  first  importance ;  as  all  the  authenticated  records 
of  profane  History  fall  within  the  period  at  which  it  is 
said  to  have  taken  place : — an  event  traditionally  pre- 
served among  all  nations,  and  corroborated  by  geolo- 
gical facts  :  a  judgment  the  most  awful  and  sublime 
in  its  character,  and  corresponding  with  the  purity  of 
that  Infinite  Being  whose  dignity  and  holiness  had 
been  outraged  and  insulted.  Patience  and  pity  were 
manifested  amidst  rising  indignation ;  and  the  writers 
of  revelation,  in  conformity  with  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  himself,  have  corroborated  the  fearful  page  of 
History  now  to  pass  before  us  ;  and  have  appealed  to 
it  as  a  striking  example  of  the  justice  and  long-suffering 
of  God. 

When  God  determined  to  extirpate  from  the  earth, 
the  wicked  and  abominable  generation  who  had  pol- 
luted it,  and  whose  crimes  cried  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance, he  resolved  to  save  Noah  and  his  family,  as  the 
progenitors  of  a  new  race  of  men,  and  that  the  righteous 
should  not  perish  with  the  wicked.  For  this  purpose 
he  announced  his  intention,  and  instructed  him  to 
prepare  an  ark  for  the  saving  of  himself  and  of  his 
family.  In  the  sentence  pronounced,  an  universal  Universal, 
deluge  is  affirmed  ;  and  no  partial  inundation,  of  what- 
ever extent,  could  justify  the  terms  employed  by  the 
historian,  and  ascribed  to  the  Deity.  "  Behold,  I 
bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

t  See  Grotius,  dc  Ver.  Christ.  Rellg.  sect.  XVI. 

f  Catullus,  Epithal.  Pel.  etThet.— Ovid,  Metam.  lib.  i.— Grotius, 
ut  snpra. — Horn.  II.  lib.  i.  v.  255 — 270,  Nestor  complains  that  he 
shall  never  see  such  heroes,  for  strength  and  courage,  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  youth  to  associate  with. 
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-flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from  under  heaven; 
and  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die  !"  To  Noah 
and  his  family,  led  by  an  instinctive  impulse,  and  dis- 
armed for  a  season  of  their  natural  ferocity,  all  animals 
were  to  resort;  that  the  ark  might  contain  within  itself 
the  means  of  replenishing  the  earth,  when  it  should  be 
restored. 

Warning  to  In  the  mean  while,  the  patriarch  was  suffered  to 
the  world,  foretel  this  event,  and  to  preach  righteousness  and 
repentance  :  but  the  world  believed  him  not,  and  con- 
tinued their  crimes  and  indulgences,  until  a  common 
and  inevitable  ruin  overtook  them.  It  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,  that  this  interval  was  120  years  :  but 
this  conclusion  does  not  receive  any  countenance  from 
Scripture,  which  only  says,  that  "  the  long-suffering  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 
preparing;"*  without  specifying  the  time  which  it  occu- 
pied. The  general  misapprehension  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  declaration,  "  yet  his  days  shall  be 
120  years  ;"f  which  alludes,  not  to  the  space  between 
the  sentence  and  its  execution,  but  to  the  contraction 
of  human  life.  To  suppose  such  a  length  of  time  to 
be  consumed  in  the  building,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  miraculous  preservation,  one  part  of  the  structure 
must  have  perished,  before  the  other  had  been  com- 
pleted. Besides,  the  calculation  of  the  order  of  facts 
recorded  by  Moses,  destroys  this  opinion.  "  Noah  was 
500  years  old  when  he  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth."f 
It  is  evident,  that  when  he  received  the  command  to 
build  the  ark,  those  sons  were  married  ;  since  it  is 
said,  "  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark  :  thou,  and  fhi/ 
sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons'  wires  with  thec.*^  And, 
"  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah,"||  the  flood  came. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  not  stated  precisely  when  the 
command  was  given  ;  nor,  of  course,  what  time  the 
building  of  the  ark  occupied  ;  it  manifestly  could  not 
be  so  long  as  120  years. 

The  irk.  The  singular  structure  which  was  to  contain  the 
remnant  of  the  creation,  must  have  been  of  vast 
dimensions.  Accordingly,  the  patriarch  was  instructed 
to  "  make  it  of  gopher-wood  :"  a  term  used  in  no  other 
plao;  in  the  bible,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to 
signify  cypress.  It  was  to  consist  of  three  stories,  and 
to  be  divided  into  various  apartments.  The  length  of 
it  was  prescribed  at  300  cubits,  the  breadth  50,  and 
the  height  30.  The  common  cubit,  originally  imagined 
to  be  18  inches,  is  now  allowed  to  have  contained  22. 
According  to  this  measurement,  it  was  547-^  English 
feet  long,  91T*S  broad,  54-^y  high;  and  its  solid  con- 
tents amount  to  2,730,781^°^.  It  was  in  shape  an 
oblong  square,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  a  sloped  roof, 
raised  a  cubit  in  the  middle  ;  each  of  the  three  stories 
must  have  been  about  18  feet  high.  It  had  windows, 
and  one  door;  and  seems  to  have  had  a  covering, 
which  might  be  removed,  probably  made  of  skins 
drawn  over  the  roof,  and  adapted  to  defend  the  aper- 
tures called  windows.  Upon  this  estimate,  the  ark 

A.  iw.     appears  to  be  sufficiently  large  and  commodious  for  the 
1  f>56.     purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  "  in   the  600th 

B.  c.      year  of  Noah's  life,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  2d  month, 
52348.     were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and 


the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened ;  and  it  rained  40  Aiitedihi- 
days  and  40  nights ;"  Noah,  with  his  family,  and  the  via"  period. 
pairs  of  all  living  creatures,  having  entered  into  the  v- 
ark.  And  such  was  the  increase  of  the  waters,  that 
not  only  the  ark  floated,  but  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  was  covered,  the  waters  rising  15  cubits  above 
the  highest  mountains — every  thing  died:  "  and  the 
waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  150  days."*  They 
gradually  abated  after  that  period ;  but  the  earth  was 
not  dry  until  a  year  had  expired  from  the  opening  of 
this  destruction.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  waters 
assuaged,  Noah  put  out  a  raven,  which  finding  supply 
of  food  from  the  carcases,  returned  not  again.  After- 
wards he  sent  forth  a  dove,  which  neither  living  on 
carrion,  nor  finding  a  suitable  resting-place,  came  back 
to  the  ark.  A  second  time  he  sent  her  out,  and  she 
returned  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth;  a  signal  of 
the  abatement  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  that  the  trees 
were  visible.  A  third  time  he  dismissed  this  messenger, 
and  she  returned  no  more.  These  circumstances  are 
noted,  because  they  are  not  forgotten  in  the  traditions 
which  relate  to  this  great  event. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  imagined,  to  account  Means  of 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  which  ac^oluPllsf>~ 
we  need  not  enumerate.  Instead  of  so  doing,  we 
shall  present  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  proposed  by 
Sir  Henry  Englefield,  and  published  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in 
his  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Deluge.  "  The  dia- 
meter of  the  earth  being  taken  at  8000  miles,  and  the 
highest  mountain  being  supposed  four  miles  high  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (which  is  a  height  greater  than  that 
of  the  Andes),  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  to  cover 
them  will  be  an  hollow  sphere  of  8008  miles  diameter, 
and  four  miles  thick ;  the  content  of  which,  in  round 
numbers,  is  800,000,000  cubic  miles.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  consist  of  a  crust  of 
solid  matter  1000  miles  thick,  enclosing  a  sea,  or  body 
of  water,  2000  miles  deep ;  within  which  is  a  central 
nucleus  of  2000  miles  in  diameter  :  the  content  of  that 
body  of  water  will  be  109,200,000,000  cubic  miles  ;  or 
about  137  times  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth  as  above  stated.  Now  water, 
by  experiment,  expands  to  about  one  25th  of  its  whole 
magnitude,  from  freezing  to  boiling;  or  100th  of  its 
magnitude  for  45  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  heat  of  the  globe,  previously 
to  the  deluge,  was  about  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's,  a 
temperature  very  near  that  of  this  climate  ;  and  that  a 
sudden  change  took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
which  raised  its  height  to  83  degrees;  a  heat  no  greater 
than  the  marine  animals  live  in,  in  the  shallow  seas 
between  the  tropics  :  those  23  degrees  of  augmented 
heat,  would  so  expand  the  internal  sea,  as  to  cause  it  to 
more  than  cover  the  surface  of  the  globe,  according  to 
the  conditions  above-mentioned.  And  if  the  cause  of 
heat  ceased,  the  waters  would  of  course,  in  cooling, 
retire  into  their  proper  places.  If  the  central  nucleus  sir  Henry 
be  supposed  3000  miles,  and  the  internal  sea  only  1500  Englcfitld. 
miles  deep,  its  content  will  then  be  99,200,000,000 
cubic  miles  ;  or,  125  times  the  water  required  :  and  in 
that  case,  an  additional  heat  of  36  degrees  to  the  pre- 
vious temperature  of  the  earth,  will  be  sufficient  to 
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History,  produce  the  above-described  effect.  It  is  scarce  neces- 
^~v^s  sary  to  say,  that  the  perfect  regularity  here  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  form  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe,  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  proposed  hypothesis  ;  which  will 
be  equally  just,  if  the  above-given  quantity  of  waters 
be  any  how  disposed  within  the  earth.  Neither  is  it 
here  proposed  to  discuss  the  reality  of  a  central  fire, 
which  many  philosophers  maintain,  and  many  deny. 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  to  remark,  that  the  above 
hypothesis,  which  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  any 
law  of  nature,  does  singularly  accord  with  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  deluge.  For  the  sudden  expansion  of 
the  internal  waters  would,  of  course,  force  them  up 
through  the  chasms  of  the  exterior  crust,  in  dreadful 
jets  and  torrents  ;  while  their  heat  would  cause  such 
vapours  to  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  as,  when  con- 
densed, would  produce  torrents  of  rain  beyond  our 
conception."  Dr.  Geddes  adds,  "  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  suppose,  with  Sir  Henry,  that  the  ante- 
diluvian mountains  were  as  high  as  those  of  the  present 
earth.  They  may  have  been  of  a  very  different  form 
and  size,  and  composed  of  other  materials." 

Moses  derives  the  deluge  from  two  sources  :  "  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  broken  up."  We  can  enter  into  no 
calculation,  as  to  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  these 
great  reservoirs.  The  historian  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  himself.  He  represented  the  earth  as  originally 
covered  with  waters,  which  were  called  off  by  the 
divine  fiat ;  some  of  them  gathered  into  seas,  others 
probably  impelled  into  secret  receptacles  within  the 
earth  :  now  the  deluge  only  supposes  the  reduction  of 
the  earth  to  its  original  state,  in  this  respect. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  an  event  of  such  an  order, 
should  be  corroborated  by  correspondent  collateral 
evidences.  Accordingly,  the  deluge  is  confirmed,  not 
merely  as  a  whole,  but  in  important  features  of  detail, 
by  tradition.  Whoever  has  carefully  consulted  Bryant's 
Ancient  Mythology,  can  have  no  doubt,  if  learning 
and  aigument  in  unusual  combination  are  conclusive, 
that  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Atlas,  Theuth,  Zuth, 
Xuthus,  Inachus,  Osiris,  Dagon,  and  others,  were  all 
different  names  by  which  Noah  was  intended.  Euse- 
bius  has  preserved  a  fragment  from  Abydenus'  history 
of  Assyria,  bearing  upon  this  fact ;  and  even  including 
some  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as 
characteristic  of  the  Mosaic  account,  only  under 
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different  names.  "  Seisithrus  "  (another  name  for  -Antedilu 
Noah),  "  after  the  waters  were  abated,  sent  out  bird-.,  v'anpf>nt> 
that  he  might  ascertain  whether  the  earth  had  vet  v-^~"'^ 
appeared  through  the  flood.  But  these,  finding  only  a 
boundless  sea,  and  having  no  resting-place,  returned 
to  Seisithrus."*  Berosus,  according  to  Josephus,  both 
relates  this  fact,  and  observes  that  fragments  of  the 
ark  remained  in  his  days  in  Armenia.f  Abydenus, 
before-mentioned,  directly  refers  to  the  dove,  and  to 
the  signal  which  she  brought  in  her  mouth,  that  the 
flood  had  subsided.  Lucian  adverts  to  an  universal 
deluge,  in  no  doubtful  terms ;  and  specifies  the  sus- 
pension of  animal  ferocity.]:  The  change  of  appellation 
will  excite  no  surprise,  when  we  recollect  that  the  an- 
cients were  in  the  habit  of  translating  names  into  their 
own  language ;  to  give  their  signification,  rather  than 
their  original  form.^  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  it  is 
a  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  that  Deucalion's  was  the 
universal  deluge :  and  Plato  corroborates  this  testi- 
mony by  affirming,  that  this  flood,  recorded  in  the 
sacred  books  of  that  people,  long  preceded  the  partial 
inundations  known  to  the  Grecians.  There  is  another 
remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
very  day  fixed  by  Moses  as  the  beginning  of  the 
deluge,  agrees  exactly  with  the  day  in  which  Plutarch 
tells  us,  Osiris  went  into  the  ark — the  seventeenth  of 
Athyr :  which  is  the  second  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  sun  then  passing  through  Scorpio.  Add 
to  these  traditional  evidences,  the  geological  proof  of 
the  deluge ;  the  existence  of  va"st  quantities  of  marine 
productions  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  considerable  depths,  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  at  all  distances  from  the  sea;  not 
to  be  accounted  for  upon  all  the  hypotheses  by  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  impugn  the  Mosaic  history ; 
and  the  singular  fact,  that  there  is  no  nation,  ancient 
or  modern,  savage  or  civilized,  without  a  tradition  of 
the  universal  deluge ;  the  chain  of  argument  is  com- 
plete : — and  it  appears  to  us,  that  here  we  may  close 
with  propriety  our  first  chapter  of  History. 


*  Euseb.  Praep.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12. 
t  Jos.  Ant.  Apion,  i.  et  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
J  Lucian,  lib.  de  Dea  Syria,  &c. 
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from  the 
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NOAH  descended  from  the  ark  in  the  601st  year  of 
his  age,   on  the  27th  day  of  the  second  month  ;  and 
in  the  year  of  the  world,    1657.     He  raised  an   altar 
upon  the   face    of  the   desolate    scene,    and   offered 
sacrifice — the    way    of   expiation  revealed    from  the 
beginning.     A  covenant  was  made  with  him,  as  the 
The  descent  Parent  of  the  new  world ;  and  the  rainbow  was  its  seal. 
Whether  it  before  existed,  or  not,  is  of  no  moment :  if 
there  were  rain  before,  it  must  have  been — tlie  same 
causes  in  nature,  uniformly  producing  the  same  effects : 
if  the  earth  were  watered,  as  Eden  was,  by  a  mist,  the 
phenomenon  in  question  might  be  new  after  the  flood, 
as  rain  would  then  appear  for  the  first  time  :  either  way, 
"  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth,"  gives  it 
a  new  import.     The  pledge  implied  in  it  was,  that  the 
waters  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth  to  destroy  it. 
Three  laws  were  now  solemnly  dispensed,  and  seem 
particularly  suited  to  the  occasion. — 1.  The  permission 
to  eat  flesh  : x  man's  diet  being  originally  restricted  to 
vegetables.    2.  The  punishment  of  murder  with  death : 
perhaps  the  only  crime  that  ought  to  be  so  visited.  3.  The 
original  law,  which  is  indeed  that  of  nature,  "  be  ye 
fruitful,  and  multiply,"  and  replenish  "  the  earth." 
The  vine-         Soon  after  this  descent,  Noah  planted  a  vineyard, 
yard  and      and  being  ignorant  of  the  effects  that  would  be  pro- 
thc  predic-  duced  by  the  fermentation  of  its  fruit,  drank  of  the 
pressed  grape,   and  became  intoxicated.     No  longer 
sensible,  he  lay  denuded  in  his  tent.     One  of  his  sons, 
Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  finding  him  in  this  situa- 
tion,  cruelly    mocked  and   exposed  him :    his  other 
children  decently    and   piously    covered    him.      The 
patriarch,  although  overcome  unexpectedly  with  wine, 
was  not  insensible  of  that  which  had  passed.      He 
blessed  Shem  and  Japheth,  and  cursed  Ham.     That 
this  was  the  result  of  a  divine  influence,  and  not  of 
any  burst  of  passion,  appears  in  this — that  he  cursed 
Ham,   not  in  himself,  but  in    Canaan,    upon  whose 
,    •    descendants,,  called  after  his  name,  the  penalty  more 
directly  and  immediately  fell ;  and  that  no  ebullition  of 
human  wrath  could  possibly  be  imagined  to  foretel 
events,  much  less  to  effect  their  accomplishment  to  the 
very  letter :  whereas  this  prediction  of  Noah,  not  only 
produced  early  results,  according  with  the  sentence, 
but  has  acted  in  all  ages,  and  continues  to  do  so  to  the 
present  hour;   the  whole  continent  of  Africa  being 
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was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  former  events  ;  of  the  histo- 
rical  truth  of  which,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The 
Canaanites  were  reduced  by  the  Israelites,  the  poste- 
rity of  Shem.  The  Egyptians,  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  were  subjugated  by  the  Persians,  who  were  of 
Shem,  and  the  Grecians,  who  were  of  Japheth.  Tyre, 
built  by  the  children  of  Ham,  fell  successively  under 
the  posterity  of  his  brethren.  The  great  struggle  be-. 
tween  Carthage  and  Rome,  which  terminated  in  the 
ruin  of  the  former,  confirmed  this  prediction  :  Carthage 
being  peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Ham,  and  the  Ro- 
mans descending  from  Japheth.  In  the  mean  while, 
other  points  were  no  less  accomplished.  Shem  was  to 
be  distinguished  for  spiritual  privileges,  and  Japheth 
for  increase.  Accordingly,  the  light  of  revelation  shone 
upon  the  descendants  of  Shem,  for  many  centuries 
exclusively  ;  and  afterwards  emanated  thence  to  distant 
nations  :  while  Japheth's  posterity  inherit  all  Europe, 
the  Lesser  Asia,  Media,  a  part  of  Armenia,  Iberia, 
Albania,  the  territories  once  belonging  to  the  Scythians, 
now  to  the  Tartars  —  India,  China,  and  probably  the 
continent  of  America.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
four  grand  empires  of  the  world,  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  descended,  the 
two  former  from  Shem,  the  two  latter  from  Japheth. 

Amidst  a  barren  list  of  genealogical  names,  Nimrod 
appears.  His  name  signifies  a  rebel;  his  description 
is  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  In  this  (if  his 
name  be  excepted)  nothing  criminal  appears  :  he 
might  be  a  great  benefactor  to  mankind,  in  following 
the  labours  of  the  chase,  and  extirpating  wild  beasts. 
It  is  generally  understood,  that  he  grasped  at  empire, 
and  obtained  it.  The  lead  which  he  took  in  his 
amusement,  accompanied  as  he  probably  was,  would 
give  him  the  habit  of  command,  which  he  turned  to 
more  important  purposes.  Some  have  ascribed  to 
him  the  project  of  building  Babel  :  and  although  this 
cannot  be  decided,  such  a  conclusion  appears  to  agree 
with  the  character  of  his  short  and  stormy  history. 

At  this  time  a  singular  project  was  undertaken.  It  Babel. 
was  determined  to  build  a  city  ample  enough  to  con- 
tain the  immense  population  contiguous  to  each  other, 
(which  had  not  hitherto  been  so  compact  as  might  conduce 
to  mutual  convenience)  and  an  exceedingly  lofty  tower,  for 
so  we  understand  the  hebraism,  "  whose  top  may  reach 
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unto  heaven."  The  land  of  Shinar  was  the  place  fixed  upon , 
which  we  believe  to  be  Chalclea :  and  not  improbably 
the  site  upon  which  Babylon  was  afterwards  built. 
Various  motives  have  been  assigned  for  this  project. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  fears  of  another  deluge 
suggested  it.  In  this  case,  the  higher  grounds  would 
have  been  preferred  to  a  plain ;  when  it  was  known 
that  the  loftiest  mountains  had  been  covered.  Others 
imagine  it  was  intended  as  an  object  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance — that  when  they  wandered  wide  with  their 
flocks,  it  might  be  to  the  dispersed  population  a  com- 
mon point  of  union.  Others  understand  by  it  an 
indication  of  undue  ambition,  an  appetite  for  celebrity, 
which,  if  unchecked,  might  lead  to  the  most  criminal 
excesses.  However  this  might  be,  the  work  was  dis- 
pleasing to  God :  and  it  appears  to  have  been  so, 
principally,  on  the  supposition  that  they  intended  it  as 
a  rallying  point;  thus  defeating  the  end  of  their 
multiplication,  in  confining  the  population  of  the  earth 
too  much  to  one  spot.  Accordingly,  it  pleased  God  to 
confound  their  language,  so  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand each  Other.  An  inquiry  after  the  original  tongue 
would  not  be  profitable,  nor  could  it  lead  to  any  certain 
conclusion :  if  we  trace  all  known  languages  to  their 
sources,  perhaps  we  should  approach  the  Hebrew  more 
nearly  than  any  other.  Nor  is  it  a  question,  whether 
language  might  not  have  gradually  changed — it  was, 
the  historian  affirms,  altered  at  once.  Not  by  the 
introduction  of  a  variety  of  accents  and  inflexions 
merely,  but  by  a  total  confusion  and  diversity  of  speech. 
However  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  found 
a  common  original  in  any  language  as  the  basis  of  the 
rest,  there  are  some  which  have  no  visible  connexion 
with  any  tongue  whatever,  and  the  Chinese  ap- 
pears to  be  of  this  description ;  so  that  for  the 
absolute  contrariety,  we  can  scarcely  account  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  total  change  of 
speech. 

The  work  was  in  consequence  abandoned ;  and  the 
people  separated.  We  prefer  this  term  to  dispersed ; 
because  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  violent 
disorganization  of  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  but  that  the 
different  tribes  arranged  themselves  according  to  their 
respective  tongues,  and  having  thus  embodied  them- 
selves, proceeded  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the  earth, 
amicably  adjusting  their  several  boundaries,  and  di- 
viding it  among  them. 

To  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  nations,  from  this 
dispersion,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  Avith  the  slight 
sketch  afforded  by  Moses,  would  be  as  impossible  as 
unprofitable.  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  S/tem 
appears  to  have  settled  near  the  plains  of  Shinar. 
Among  his  descendants  are  the  inhabitants  of  Persia, 
from  Elam ;  of  Nineveh,  from  Ashur  ;  of  China,  from 
Arphaxad ;  of  Mesopotamia  and  Phrygia,  compre- 
hending the  countries  westward  of  Assyria,  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Aram.  Ham  probably  dwelt 
in  Egypt.  His  descendants  occupied  Shinar,  from 
Nimrod;  Arabia,  from  Cush;  Ethiopia,  from  Mizraim; 
Africa,  from  Phul ;  Phenicia,  and  the  land  of  Canaan, 
from  Canaan. — When  Japheth  left  Babel,  it  is  uncer- 
tain where  he  settled.  His  descendants  dwelt  in 
Phrygia,  from  Gomer  ;  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Ashkenaz ;  Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  from  To- 
garmah.  Most  of  these  divisions  must,  after  all,  be 
considered  as  conjectural,  although  a  mass  of  reasons 
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To  this  striking  point  of  history,  several  traditions 
bear  respect.  Josephus  quotes  one  of  the  sybils  as 
averring,  "  that  mankind  once  spoke  a  common  lan- 
guage ;  but  building  a  tower  immensely  high,  as  though 
they  would  scale  heaven,  the  gods  sent  a  wind,  and 
overthrew  it,  assigning  to  each  a  different  tongue  ;  and 
thence  Babylon  derived  its  name."  Abydenus  makes  a 
similar  statement :  and  to  fix  the  era  of  this  event,  says, 
"  then  commenced  the  war  between  Saturn  and  Titan." 
Babylon  was  not  built  by  Semiramis,  as  the  Greeks 
affirm :  this  error  is  refuted  by  Berosus  and  Josephus. 
Andean  there  be  any  question,  upon  divesting  the  history 
of  its  poetical  decorations,  that  the  fables  of  the  giants' 
war  with  heaven  originated  in  this  fact  ?  In  some  cases, 
the  poets  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  very  language  of 
this  historian — "  let  us  go  down  and  see  whether  these 
things  are  so."  * 

The  names  which  we   select  in  Biography,   in  pur-  Abraham, 
suance  of  our  plan,  are,  for  the  most  part,  centres, 
around  which  considerable  portions  of  important  his- 
tory revolve:  but  the  name  of  Abraham,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented by  Moses,   and  as  it  originates  the  Israelitish 
nation,  is  a  fountain  whence  the  grand  stream  of  His- 
tory flows  in  relation  to  that  distinguished  people,  and 
from  which  those  ramifications  branch,  which  furnish 
the  records  of  other  nations.     This  great  progenitor  of 
the  Hebrews  is  introduced   rather  suddenly.     Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham,  was  the  tenth  in  descent  from 
Shem,  the  first-born  of  Noah.  Idolatry  had  commenced; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  family  of  Abraham  parti- 
cipated its  guilt  and  danger :  for  the  prophet  reminds 
the  Jews,  that  their  ancestor  was  "  a  Syrian  ready  to 
perish."     Whether  the  call  to  Abraham,  to  leave*  his 
country,  influenced  the  whole  family  (for  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  father,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  as     . 
having  occurred  some  time  before) ;  or  whether  Terah 
had  himself  received  an  intimation  of  the  divine  plea- 
sure, that  they  should  expatriate  themselves,  does  not 
distinctly  appear.     They  left,  however,  their  country,  Departure 
and  the  probable  cause  was  idolatry ;  of  the  evil  of  ^irom  ^r> 
which  they  had  been,  it  should  seem,  admonished.    The 
city  in  which  they  dwelt  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans ;  the 
centre  of  superstition,  which  tooks  its  name  perhaps 
from  the  worship  of  fire,  as  did  Heliopolis  from  that  of 
the  sun ;  the  word  Ur  signifying  Jire  or  light.     The 
illustrious  exiles  were,  Terah;  his  son  Abraham;  Lot, 
his    grandson ;    and  Sarah,  his    daughter,    the   wife 
of  Abraham.     Terah  lingered  unaccountably  in  Haran,  Death  of 
and  died  there,   at  the  age  of  205  years  :  some  dif-  Terah. 
ficulties   of  a  chronological  nature   arise  here,  which      A.  M. 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  to  their  result,  to     2083. 
induce  us  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  to  attempt  to  settle 
them. 

It  appears  that  God  had  expressly  indicated  his  will, 
that  Abraham  should  proceed  to  Canaan,  without  spe- 
cifying  the  spot  upon  which  he  should  rest :  and  so  Canaan, 
soon  as  he  had  performed  the  last  offices  of  filial  affec- 
tion in  the  sepulture  of  his  father,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  "  he  obeyed,  and  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went,"  accompanied  by  Lot,  his  nephew,  taking  with 
them  all  their  servants  and  cattle.  Thus  the  illustrious 

*  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  b.  1,  c.  2. — Homer.  Odys.  30.— Ovid, 
Met.  1.  1. — Virg.  Georg.  i.  &c. 
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History,  pilgrimage  commenced  :  and  he  proceeded  first  to 
Sichem,  on  the  plain  of  Moreh,  the  Canaanites  then 
inhabiting  the  land.  He  was  favoured  there  with 
a  divine  revelation,  assuring  him  that  his  posterity 
should  possess  that  country ;  and  he  erected  an  altar 
to  God,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  this  promise. 
Thence  he  soon  removed  to  a  mountain  on  the  east  of 
Removes  to  Bethel  (so  called  proleptically,  as  it  had  not  then 
Bethel.  received  that  name),  whether  apprehending  any  inun- 
dation which  might  prove  fatal  to  his  cattle  in  the  low 
country,  or  not,  is  not  stated. 

Descends  Journeying  still  towards  the  south,  a  famine  arose, 
into  Egypt,  which  compelled  the  patriarch  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt, 
whither  its  influence  had  not  extended.  In  his  way 
thither,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  beauty  of  Sarah, 
although  she  had  then  attained  her  sixty-fifth  year, 
might  expose  him  to  danger ;  and  he  accordingly  en- 
treated her  to  pass  as  his  sister,  instead  of  his  wife. 
This  prevarication,  so  unworthy  his  character,  was  not 
a  direct  falsehood  in  point  of  fact ;  as  she  was  his 
half-sister,  "  the  daughter  of  his  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  his  mother :"  but  the  sin  justly  produced 
its  own  punishment.  Pharaoh  (which  was  the  com- 
mon title  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  as  Csesar  was,  long 
afterwards,  of  the  Roman  emperors)  was  captivated 
with  her  charms ;  bestowed  princely  favours  for  her 
sake,  upon  Abraham  :  and  took  her  into  his  family. 
Upon  this  step,  some  severe  visitations  fell  upon  the 
royal  house,  of  a  character  sufficiently  marked  to  de- 
note on  what  ground  they  were  sent.  The  monarch, 
justly  exasperated  at  the  deception  practised  upon  him, 
and  fearing  to  incur  further  penalties  of  divine  displea- 
sure, restored  the  patriarch  his  wife,  but  banished  him 
his  dominions. 

By  this  time  the  famine  had  subsided,  and  they 
returned  to  Bethel,  whence  they  had  set  out  for  their 
southern  journey  before  they  went  into  Egypt.  The 
increase  of  their  wealth  involved  the  servants  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  in  contention,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  they  should  part.  The  patriarch  gave  his  nephew 
^he  choice  of  country  ;  recommending  that  they  should 
separate  on  terms  of  the  most  undoubted  affection : 
and  Lot  chose  the  plains  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
watered  by  the  river  Jordan,  and  distinguished  for  fer- 
tility. In  the  mean  while,  Abraham,  who  abode  in 
Canaan,  received  another  intimation,  that  the  country 
in  which  he  dwelt  should  be  inherited  by  his  descen- 
dants. The  patriarch  pitched  his  tent  on  the  plain  of 
Mamre,  in  Hebron,  and  built  there,  as  wherever  he 
sojourned,  an  altar  to  the  Lord. 

Battle  of  the  About  this  time  war  broke  out  between  the  neigh- 
kings.— Lot  bouring  potentates ;  five  kings  contending  against  four : 
ken  pri-  ^Q  origin  of  which  was,  that  the  kings  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  others,  refused  any  longer  to  be  tribu- 
tary to  Ghedorlaomer,  the  king  of  Elam.  The  resisting 
powers  were  vanquished  by  their  oppressor  and  his 
allies :  the  fruitful  plains  which  charmed  the  eye  of 
Lot  ravaged,  and  himself  taken  prisoner,  with  the  spo- 
liation of  his-  property.  Abraham  being  apprized  of 
this  disaster,  applied  to  his  friends  and  confederates, 
Mamre  (who  gave  name  to  the  country),  and  his 
brothers  Eshcol  and  Aner,  all  of  them  evidently  chiefs  ; 
and  adding  to  their  assistance,  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  trained  and  tried  servants  of  his  own  house- 
hold, pursued  the  conquerors,  overtook  them  when  they 
were  on  the  left  of  Damascus,  surprised  and  defeated 
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them ;  and  rescued  his   relative   Lot,  with  the  other  Patriarchal 
captives.     Although  this  little  band  of  warriors  seems       a§e- 
unequal   to   such    an   exploit,  it   should  be   remem- ' 
bered,  the  kings  spoken  of  were  no  more  than  rulers  of 
four  little  cities  ;  that  they  were  wearied  with  the  pre- 
vious conflict;  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise ;  and 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  determined  whether  the  three 
confederates  of  Abraham  confined  their  assistance  to  Lot  rescued, 
their  personally  accompanying    him ;    although  it   is 
evident  that  his  own  domestic  forces  were  principals 
in  the  victory  :  which,  indeed,   appears  to  be  exclu- 
sively ascribed  to  them. 

On  his  return  from  this  conquest,  he  was  met  by  an  Mdchise- 
extraordinary  personage,  Melchisedec,  who  united  in  dec- 
himself  the  kingly  and  priestly  dignity.  His  descent 
being  unascertained,  and  his  priesthood  undefined  as 
to  its  character,  whether  it  were  derived  and  transmis- 
sive,  or  whether  it  centred  in  this  individual,  the 
apostle  considers  him  as  a  fit  type  of  Him,  whose  gene- 
ration could  not  be  declared,  and  whose  priesthood, 
centred  in  himself,  was  not  derived  like  that  of  the 
Levites ;  nor  could  be  transmitted,  since  he  is  himself 
eternal.  The  psalmist  adverts  to  this  obscure  page  of 
history  in  the  same  way,  and  as  a  type  of  the  eternity 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  all  that  is 
known ;  and  every  thing  more  must  be  considered  as 
conjectural.  He  received  tythes,  and  blessed  Abra- 
ham in  his  priestly  character ;  and  is  allowed  by  the 
apostle  to  have  been  the  superior  of  the  patriarch.  Ho 
was  probably  the  pious  monarch  and  priest  of  some 
neighbouring  territory.  We  cannot  pretend  to  settle 
this  question,  and  must  leave  it  in  the  obscurity  in 
which  we  find  it,  only  observing,  that  his  appellations 
denote,  Melchisedec,  King  of  Righteousness,  and  Mel- 
chisalem,  or  King  of  Salem,  If  ing  of  Peace.  The  king- 
of  Sodom,  perhaps  the  son  of  him  who  appears  to  have 
perished  in  the  slime-pits,  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
came  out  to  congratulate  Abraham  upon  his  victory  ; 
and  to  offer  him  all  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken,  with 
the  exception  of  the  men  and  women.  The  patriarch 
accepted  his  courtesy,  but  disinterestedly  refused  to 
receive  the  smallest  portion  of  the  booty. 

The  toils  of  battle  were  succeeded  by  renewed  inter-  Promise* 
course  with  Deity,  and  a  repetition  of  assurances  of  renewed, 
divine  favour.     For  the  first  time,  Abraham  ventured     A   M. 
to  inquire  how  these  predictions  were  to  be  effectuated, 
as  he   was  childless,  and   advanced   in  years.      His 
steward,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  appeared  likely  to  be  his 
heir.     A  son  was   then  promised  him :    and   it  was 
added,  that  his  seed  should  be  innumerable  as  the  stars 
of  heaven.    As  a  ratification  of  this  solemn  covenant, 
he  was  commanded  to  prepare  a  sacrifice.     An  heifer, 
a  goat,  a  ram,  a  pigeon,  and  a  turtle-dove,  were  pre- 
scribed as  the  victims  on  this  memorable   occasion. 
These  were  divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  birds, 
and  the  halves  laid  over  against  each  other.    He  waited 
until  the  sun  went  down,  driving  away  the  fowls  which 
would  have  descended  on  the  offerings.     At  that  time, 
he  was  overtaken  with  a  deep  sleep,  accompanied  by 
impressions  peculiarly  awful ;  and  in  a  vision  he  beheld 
a  burning  lamp  passing  between  the  divided  pieces. 
A  prediction  of  the   slavery   of  his   descendants  in  Prediction 
Egypt  was  then  pronounced,  and  that  the  period  of  it of  bondage, 
should  be  400  years  ;  the  most  natural  import  of  which 
is,  that  his  seed  should  be  strangers  in  the  land  on  which 
he  was  lying,  four  centuries  from  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
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a  part  of  which  they  should  suffer  the  wrongs  of  sla- 
very ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  time  be  delivered,  and 
take  possession  of  the  promised  inheritance. 

Impatient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise, 
and  concluding-  that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  her  own 
person,  Sarah  was  desirous,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  age  and  country,  to  have  children  by  means  of 
another  ;  and  to  that  end  advised  her  husband  to  take 
her  hand-maid,  Hag-ar.  From  this  step,  sprang  the 
domestic  uneasiness,  which  seems  to  have  been  insepa- 
rable from  polygamy,  or  the  adoption  of  practices 
allied  to  it.  Hagar  no  sooner  found  herself  likely  to 
become  a  mother,  than  she  treated  her  mistress  with 
insolence ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit,  and  ex- 
cess of  her  indignation,  Sarah  reproached  her  husband, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  complained  of  her  servant. 
Abraham  desired  her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations  in 
respect  of  her  maid  :  and  Sarah  treated  her  with  so 
much  severity,  that  she  left  her  lord's  roof.  She  fled 
towards  Egypt:  while  she  rested  by  a  fountain,  an  angel 
was  commissioned  to  predict  the  birth,  describe  the 
character,  and  fix  the  name  of  her  child.  The  decla- 
ration— "  he  will  be  a  wild  man,  his  hand  will  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him  ; 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren" 
— was  accomplished,  partly  in  the  personal  character 
and  circumstances  of  Ishmael,  but  principally  in  his 
descendants,  the  Arabs;  who  are  cruel,  warlike,  wan- 
derers ;  given  to  rapine,  and  independent.  Hagar,  who 
had  provoked  the  unkindness  of  her  mistress,  was 
commanded  to  return  and  to  humble  herself:  she 
obeyed  the  injunction,  and  was  again  received  under  her 
master's  roof,  beneatli  the  shadow  of  which  her  child 
was  born. 

About  thirteen  years  from  this  period,  it  pleased  God 
to  renew  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  to  promise 
him  a  child  by  Sarah,  whose  name  should  be  Isaac, 
signifying  laughter,  in  allusion  to  the  way  in  which 
both  the  predicted  parents  received  the  communication : 
they  laughed;  either  through  joy,  or  unbelief;  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  The  seal  of  circumcision  was  then 
given ;  possibly  it  was  not  then  unknown.  It  is  still 
practised  in  eastern  countries,  and  seems  necessary, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  conjointly  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate  ;  but  it  was  here  instituted  as  the  seal 
of  a  covenant,  and  bears  consequently  a  very  different 
import  from  any  physical  reasons  which  might  be  as- 
signed. The  names  of  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were 
then  changed  (although  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  uniformity  we  have  called  them  throughout  by 
their  last  appellation),  from  Abram,  signifying  high  or 
exalted  father ;  to  Abraham,  implying,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  promise,y'a^er  of  nations :  and  from  Sarai, 
importing  my  princess,  which  is  a  term  of  endearment, 
to  Sarah,  A  princess;  which  is  a  general  title  of  honour 
and  dominion.  Abraham  accordingly  circumcised  him- 
self, being  then  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age  ;  his  son 
Ishmael,  who  was  at  that  time  thirteen;  and  his  house- 
hold, in  one  day. 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  favoured  with  another 
celestial  visit.  Three  personages  approached  him,  a3 
he  sat  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  wearing  the  appearance 
of  men ;  two  of  them  proved  to  be  angels ;  the  third 
is  a  mysterious  character,  who  remained  after  the 
others  departed,  who  is  addressed  by  the  name  Jehovah, 
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who  speaks  as  Deity,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Patriarchal 
Lord  Jesus,  under  one  of  those  manifestations,  whic  >i       a8c- 
are  most  reasonably  ascribed  to  him  in  the  earlier  ages,  "**~^~**/ 
and   which  comport  well  with  his  pre-existence  and     £'  M< 
divinity.      The   promise   of  Isaac  was  renewed,   and       _7> 
Sarah   chided  for  unbelief  and  falsehood.     On   this 
occasion,  the  purposes  of  divine  indignation  against  the 
infamous  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  the  cities  of  the 
plain,   companions   in  iniquity,   were  declared  :    and 
Abraham,  induced  at  once  by  general  compassion,  and  ^e 
by  the  remembrance  that  Lot  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  Sodom. 
odious  city,  pleaded,  not  merely  that  the  righteous 
should  not  be  destroyed  with  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
offenders  might  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
persons  who  might  be  found  therein.     His  language,  at 
once  submissive  and  forcible,  is  a  pattern  for  devotional 
fervour,  pathos,    and   humility;    and   he  pleaded   so 
successfully,  that  he  obtained  a  promise,  if  but  ten 
righteous  persons  should  be  found  within  the  city,  it 
should  be  spared  for  their  sake. 

The  two  angels,  who  had  left  Abraham  previous  to  Lot  in 
this    intercourse  between   him    and  Deity,   went   on-  Sodom. 
towards  Sodom.     They  found  Lot  at  the  gate  of  the 
city,  waiting,  according  to  the  usages  of  ancient  hos- 
pitality, to  invite  any  strangers  who  might  arrive  to 
his  house  ;  the  common  duty  gathering  force  in  his 
mind  from  the  horrible  character  of  the  people  among*. 
whom  he  dwelt.     The  angels  arrived,  still  appearing 
as  travellers  ;  and  after  the  most  pressing  importunity, 
consented  to  lodge  with  him.     The  brutal  propensities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  soon  began  to  disclose 
themselves;    and  the  patriarch,  alarmed  at  their  vio- 
lence, had  recourse  to  a  method  of  dissuading  them 
from  their  purpose,  which  can  be  accounted  for  on  no 
other  ground  than  the  terror  he  was  in.;   and  excused- 
on  no  other  principle  than  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  proposing,  where 
a  certain  evil  was   inevitable,  the  least   of  two  :  —  he 
offered  his  daughters  to  prostitution,  on  condition  that 
his  guests  should  be  left  unmolested.  The  offer  was  re- 
jected; they  pressed  upon  him  to  use  violence;  when  the; 
angels  smote  his  assailants  with  blindness,  either  pro- 
ducing a  thick  darkness,  or  depriving  them  of  sight,  or 
confusing  the  organ  of  vision:  but  at  all  events  it  was  a 
miraculous  interposition,  sufficiently  effectual  to  defeat 
their  abominable  purpose.  They  then  declared  their  com- 
mission to  destroy  the  city  :    and  commanded  him  to 
bring  forth  his  family  from  the  sentenced  spot.     His 
sons-in-law  refused  to  accompany  him.     But  early  in 
the   morning   the  angels  urged   his   lingering  steps  ; 
hastened  his  departure  ;  in  a  manner  forced  him  from 
his  dangerous  situation  ;  and  led  him  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  destruction.     He  was  suffered  to  retire  to  a 
little  city  named  Zoar,  in  the  neighbourhood;  which  was 
spared  at  his  intreaty.     In  the  mean  while  the  sun  had  Destruction 
risen  upon  the  earth:  but  when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar,  of  Sodom. 
a  storm  of  fire  and  sulphur  descended  upon  Sodom,  and 
its  vicinity;  the  bituminous  nature  of  the  soil,  easily 
enkindling  by  the  lightning;  and  the  whole  of  that 
once  fruitful  and  beautiful  country  was  turned  into  the 
fetid  and  melancholy  lake  called  the  Dead  Sea.     Lot's  Lot's  wife. 
wife,  lingering  upon  the  road,  was  overtaken  by  the 
terrible  shower,  encrusted  with  it,   and  turned  into  a 
nitro-sulphureous  pillar.   Abraham  rising  in  the  morning 
early,  and  looking  towards  the  threatened   country* 
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History,    beheld  its  aspect  of  desolation,  as  one  great  furnace 
N^"^^^  smoking  towards  heaven.     He  soon  understood,  that 

A.  M.      the  entire  corruption  of  the  city  had  rendered  his  prayers 
2107.     unavailing  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,   that  he  was 

B.  c.      left  long  in  suspense  relative  to  the  fate  of  Lot. 

1897.         The  traditional  testimonies  to  this  awful  event  are 
Tradition,     numerous;  though  mixed  with  many  fabulous  circum- 
stances.   Such  as,  that  the  effluvia  of  the  lake  kills  any 
birds  which  attempt  to  fly  over  it :  that  on  its  shores 
trees  are  found,   whose  fruit  is  fair  to  the  eye,  but,  if 
tasted,  are  found  to  contain  only  ashes  and  bitterness  : 
that  the  ruins  of  cities  are  discernible  below  its  dark 
waves;  and  that  the  surface  cannot  be  stirred  by  the 
winds.     Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  mingling  of  fable 
with  fact,  is  no  argument  against  the  facts  themselves  : 
that  this  was  to  be  expected  in  an  age,  when  the  imagi- 
nation was  accustomed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
information  ;  and  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  historian 
to  separate  truth  from  fancy.     Moses  relates  none  of 
these  fabulous  circumstances.     The  traditions  them- 
selves, however  encumbered  with  fables  not  mixed  with 
the  original  narrative,  are  conclusive  as  to  its  truth  in  the 
main  ;  and  there  is  no  tradition,  that  did  not  originate 
in  some  decided  fact,  however  it    might  afterwards 
become  altered  and  disguised.     But  when  so  many 
striking  occurrences  were  real,  we  may  easily  account 
for  the  addition  of  other  and  unfounded  circumstances. 
Something  must  also  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
time,  and  of  natural  causes.     The  Arabs  are  continually 
gathering  bitumen  from  the  lake,  of  which  they  make  a 
considerable  trade.      The  fresh  waters   of    the    river 
Jordan  are  continually  pouring   into  it :    these  must 
gradually  diminish   its  original  saltness.     That  thick- 
ness which  rendered  it  once  scarcely  moveable  by  the 
winds,  must  now  have  become  diminished.     Still  bar- 
renness spreads  around  its  desolate  site  ;  and  still  the 
travellers  who  have  ventured  to  bathe  in  its  unnatural 
waters,  have  suffered  in  their  health  for  their  temerity. 
It  appears  to  have  worn  the  same  frowning  features  in 
general  from  age  to  age ;  and  it  still  carries  the  marks 
of  unconquerable   sterility  and  horror.     In  the   mean 
while,   the  page  of  ancient  history  is  full  of  references 
to    this   event;  and  teems  with  accounts,   some  true, 
others  mingled  with  fable,  corroborative  of  the  Mosaic 
history.       Tacitus,    Philo,   Pliny,     Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,   Solinus,  and  others,   support  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  narrative  ;   supplying  some  circumstances 
from   their   imagination :    while    Bisselius,  Maundrell, 
Volney,  Pococke,    Shaw,  and   other  modern  writers, 
describe  the  face  of  the  country  as  it  appeared   more 
recently.*     Alexander  Trallianus   mentions  a  form  of 
exorcism,   which  took  its  rise  from  a  principal  circum- 
stance in  this  history — "  In   the  name  of  God,  who 
turned  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt."+ 

From  the  vicinity  of  Zoar  to  this  scene  of  destruction, 
Lot  considered  himself  as  not  in  a  state  of  safety,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains.  While  he  was  there,  his  daugh- 
ters, deeming  probably  the  destruction  more  general 
than  it  really  was,  and  anxious  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  barrenness,  in  those  days  deemed  very  great;  in  short, 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  Pliilo  de  Vita  Mosis.  Plin.  Hist.  lib.  v. 
cap.  15.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  et  lib.  xix.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Solinus, 
cnp.  xxxvi.  edit.  Salmasianse. 

t  See  Doddr.  Lect.  Pt.  vi.  prop.  cxix.  Demons.  7.  and  Grot,  de 
vcrit.  Sect.  1C.  in  not. 
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swayed  by  motives   which  we  cannot  at  this  distance,  Patriarchal 
and  under  other  circumstances,    precisely   appreciate       *"'•• 
(but   which,   be    they    what  they  might,  could    never 
justify   their  conduct);    resolved    to    intoxicate     their 
father,  so  far  as  that  he   should   not  distinguish   their 
persons,  from  that  of  any  other  female,   and  to  obtain 
issue  from  him.      This   nefarious   design   was    carried 
into  execution ;  they  became  both  pregnant  by  him  :  and  Lot's  incest, 
the  two  children,  the  offspring  of  this  incestuous  com- 
merce, named  Moab  and  Ammon, became  the  progenitors  Moa*> aa^ 
of  two  great  people.     As    a  just   punishment   of  this Amnwn' 
crime,    and  according  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
our  introductory  remarks,  Lot  from  this  time  disap- 
pears ;  and  here  we  must  close  his  history. 

Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Abraham  journeyed 
further  south,  probably  wishing  to  avoid  the  vicinity  of 
Sodom,  and  the  melancholy  reflections  inseparable 
from  a  destruction  which  took  place  almost  before  his 
face.  He  went  to  Gerar,  and  dwelt  in  the  country  of 
the  Philistines.  On  this  occasion,  he  resorted  to  the 
unworthy  equivocation  which  caused  him  so  much  just 
embarrassment  in  Egypt ;  for  Sarah,  in  her  ninetieth 
year,  had  triumphed  over  the  ravages  of  time,  and  was 
still  beautiful.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  sar- 
casms of  infidelity,  but  that  these  things  were  so:  and 
that  it  was  just  as  easy  to  preserve  the  personal  at- 
tractions of  a  female  of  ninety,  as  to  make  her  a 
mother  at  that  age:  besides  which,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  human  life  then  extended  beyond  its 
present  boundaries,  and  that  Sarah  lived  37  years  after 
this  period.  Abimelech,  in  similar  circumstances  with 
those  of  Pharaoh,  received  similar  intimations  of  di- 
vine displeasure.  The  conduct  of  Abraham  is  here 
inexcusable  ;  it  wants  its  original  apology  ;  he  should 
have  learned  something  by  past  experience,  even  inde- 
pendently of  principle  :  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
reproof  of  Abimelech,  is  the  most  delicate  that  can  be 
imagined ;  by  changing  a  single  letter  *  to  another  of 
a  similar  form  (an  easy  mistake  in  transcription)  it 
will  import,  "  behold  I  have  given  thy  brother"  (the 
name  which  she  gave  to  Abraham)  "  a  thousand  pieces 
of  silver  to  purchase  veils  "  (the  modest  covering  of  a 
married  woman,  which  Sarah  seems  to  have  dispensed 
with,  to  favour  the  deceit  practised)  "  for  thee,  and 
for  all  thy  attendants ;  for  every  one  that  is  married." 
The  mild  monarch  added  permission  to  his  illustrious, 
although  blamable  friend,  to  dwell  wherever  it  pleased 
him,  in  his  dominions. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  Sarah's  delivery ;   and  Birth  of 
Isaac  was  born.    He  was  circumcised  the  8th  day,  and  ^saac- 
his  mother  suckled  him  herself.     At  the  usual  time,      A.  M. 
he   was  weaned.     When  young,  he  was    exposed   to     2106. 
some  marks  of  contempt,  if  not  of  violence,  on  the  part      aTc. 
of  Ishmael :   which,  whatever  it  was,  is  called  by  St.      1898. 
Paul,  persecution;  and  was  so  resented  by  Sarah,  that 
she  insisted  upon  Ishmael's  leaving  the   house,  with 
his   mother.    Abraham  dismissed  them  with  "  bread  Hagar  and 
and  a  bottle  of  water,"  says  the  narrative  :   a  hebraism  Ishmael  di* 
frequently  used  to  signify  all  necessary  things,  although  mlssod- 
nothing  superfluous;   and  thus  it  became  a  promise, 
"  thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy  water  shall  be 

*  Changing  the  rau  into  a  he,  which  in  the  ancient  character 
closely  resembled  it.  Sec  Geddes'  translation  and  crit.  rein,  in 
loc. 
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sure."  linear  was,  wo  may  infer,  furnished  with  all 
tilings  needful  for  her  departure.  These  supplies  were, 
however,  exhausted ;  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba she  was  overtaken  with  lack  of  water;  the  most 
terrible  of  all  wants.  Exhausted  herself,  Ishmael  seems 
to  have  suffered  still  more  ;  and  supposing  him  actually 
dying,  she  retired  from  the  spot  where  she  had  laid 
him,  that  she  might  not  witness  his  last  agonies.  At 
this  moment  of  extremity,  an  angel  was  sent  to  succour 
the  mother,  and  her  expiring  child :  he  conducted  her 
to  a  fountain  of  water:  the  boy  recovered,  and  grew, 
inhabiting,  with  his  mother,  the  wilderness  of  Paran;  and 
gradually  acquiring  from  his  habits  of  life,  that  fierce 
and  independent  character,  which  it  was  predicted  he 
should  possess,  and  which  still  distinguishes  his  pos- 
terity. He  married  an  Egyptian. 

The  harmony  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech  con- 
tinued uninterrupted;  and  to  cement  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  them,  they  entered  into  a  mutual  and  solemn 
covenant :  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  respecting  a  well 
of  water  was  adjusted,  and  the  parties  withdrew  from 
each  other  with  sentiments  of  perfect  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, The  patriarch  seems  to  have  intended  to  rest 
here:  "  for  he  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called 
there  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God." 

Upon  this  calm,  an  unexpected  storm  arose.  To 
make  trial  of  his  faith  and  obedience,  Abraham  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice  his  only  child,  Isaac,  as  a 
burnt-offering,  upon  a  mountain  which  should  be  pointed 
out  to  him.  Without  delay,  he  conquered  the  emo- 
tions of  nature,  and  set  forward  upon  this  melancholy 
journey  ;  assuredly  deeming  that  his  son  must  be  slain, 
and  by  his  own  hand ;  but  not  doubting  that  God's  pro- 
mise should  be  fulfilled,  either  by  his  resurrection,  or 
by  the  grant  of  another  child  to  fill  his  place.  To  har- 
row up  all  his  parental  feelings,  as  they  ascended  the 
mountain  fixed  upon  (and  the  patriarch  had  left  his 
servants  at  its  foot,  that  they  might  not  witness  or  in- 
terrupt the  sacrifice),  Isaac,  upon  whom  the  wood  had 
been  laid,  enquired  where  was  the  victim  ?  His  father 
merely  observed,  that"  God  would  provide  himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering."  When  they  reached  the  summit,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  fatal  secret  should  be  imparted 
to  the  victim  (for  Isaac  was  now  a  young  man) ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  mildly  acquiesced  in  the  divine  deci- 
sion. He  was  bound,  laid  upon  the  wood  of  the  altar, 
and  on  the  point  of  yielding  his  life;  when  a  voice  from 
heaven  commanded  the  patriarch  to  forbear,  and  to 
release  his  child  ;  approving  his  faith,  confirming  for- 
mer promises,  and  renewing  the  covenant  with  himself 
and  his  posterity.  Abraham  observed  a  ram,  caught 
in  a  neighbouring  thicket,  and  taking  him,  offered  him 
in  place  of  his  child;  thus  accomplishing  the  prediction 
of  his  own  faith,  but  little  understood  when  he  pro- 
nounced it — God  provided  himself  a  victim.  He  re- 
turned to  Beersheba,  with  far  other  feelings  than  he 
left  it,  and  received  soon  after  the  pleasing  tidings 
of  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  his  brother  Nahor's 
family. 

The  tranquillity  which  succeeded,  was  at  length  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  Sarah,  the  faithful  and  endeared 
companion  of  Abraham's  long  pilgrimage.  She  expired 
in  the  1 27th  year  of  her  age.  The  patriarch  wept  over  her 
with  unfeigned  sorrow;  and  his  first  possession  in  the 
promised  land  was  a  burying-place,  which  he  bought  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite,  after  having  refused  the  offer  of  the 
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choice  of  all  their  sepulchres,  in  the  first  instance,  and  Pa«ri.m-l,ai 
afterwards  the  request  of  Ephron,  that  he  would  accep 
the  field  which  he  wished  to  purchase-.     The  land  was 
bought,  and  secured  to  him  by  all  the  legal  forms  of 
the  day ;  and  he  deposited  the  remains  of  his  beloved 
Sarah,    in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the   distinguished 
spot  which  afterwards  contained  the  dust  of  so  many 
illustrious  patriarchs.    To  this  sepulchre  the  lasl.  earthly 
wishes  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph  turned;  and  their  last 
solemn  injunctions  related. 

Advancing  far  into  life,  Abraham  now  became  anxious  Marriage  of 
for  the  settlement  of  his  son  Isaac,  who  had  attained  Isaac, 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Selecting  one  of  his  most 
faithful  sen-ants,  he  engaged  him  by  a  singular,  but 
most  solemn  oath,  in  its  form  peculiar  to  the  country,  if 
not  to  the  age,  and  in  its  purport  most  binding,  to  choose 
a  wife  for  his  son  from  among  his  own  kindred  ;  and  dis- 
missed him  with  suitable  presents,  authority,  and  in- 
structions. Hastening  to  Haran,  the  spot  where  his 
master's  relatives  resided,  and  anxious  to  be  favoured 
with  divine  direction  in  so  important  an  affair,  he  se- 
cretly prayed  that  a  certain  token  should  be  given  him 
of  the  choice  which  he  ought  to  make ;  and  that  the  sign 
might  be,  that  when  the  females  (to  whom  the  charge 
of  flocks  at  that  time  seemed  principally  to  appertain) 
should  come  to  the  well  by  the  side  of  which  he  rested, 
and  he  should  ask  for  drink,  that  the  wife-elect  might 
offer  to  supply  his  cattle  also.  Scarcely  had  he  finished 
his  prayer,  before  Rebekah,  a  near  relative  of  his  lord, 
came  to  the  spot,  and  hearing  his  request,  answered  in 
the  express  terms  which  he  had  desired.  He  made  her 
some  rich  presents,  and  accompanied  her  home,  where  » 
he  was  well  received;  and  having  explained  his  errand, 
his  proposals  were  accepted  by  Rebekah  and  her 
family.  The  presents  seem  to  have  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  Lab  an,  her  brother:  and  no 
less  than  ten  camels  were  laden  with  her  dowry. 
Having  succeeded,  this  trusty  servant  refused  to  be 
detained ;  and  returned  with  his  beautiful  charge  to  his 
master.  Isaac  was  walking  in  the  fields  on  the  evening 
of  their  arrival;  and  when  introduced  to  his  lovely 
bride,  conducted  her  with  much  satisfaction  to  his 
mother's  tent;  and  received  that  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  parent,  which  an  affectionate  wife  alone 
could  administer.  It  was  not  until  19  years  after  his 
marriage,  that  Isaac  had  offspring. 

In  his  141st  year,  Abraham  married  again;  his  wife's  Abraham's 
name  was  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  :  these  he  second  mar- 
portioned  off  during  his  life,  that  they  might  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise. 
Thirty-four  years  after  this  event,  Abraham  died,  at 
the  age  of  175  years;  and  was  buried  by  his  sons, 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  at 
this  time  their  animosities,  in  the  grave  which  he  had 
purchased  for  Sarah,  his  only  actual  possession  in  the 
promised  land.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  distinguished 
patriarch,  whose  life  has  been  more  prominently  and 
largely  detailed  by  us,  as  he  is  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  fountain  of  their  history. 

Although  Moses  continues  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  Birth  of 
life  unbroken  to  its  close,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  Esau  and 
that  his  grandsons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  must  have  been  Jacob- 
born  about   15  years  before  his   decease.      Singular 
circumstances  attended  the  birth  of  these  children,  who 
were  twins,  after  19  years  barrenness,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, on  the  part  of  their  mother.  Some  unusual  throes 
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of  nature,  even  before  the  time  of  her  delivery,  induced 
her  to  inquire  of  God,  what  her  severe  pangs  indicated  ; 
and  she  was  answered,  "  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 
and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  from  thy 
bowels :  and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the 
other  people  ;  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger."* 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  this  oracle,  because  it  gives 
a  clue  to  the  subsequent  history.  The  prediction  rela- 
tive to  the  superiority  of  the  younger  over  the  elder, 
affords  no  apology  for  the  means  subsequently  adopted 
by  Jacob  and  his  mother  to  obtain  this  pre-eminence  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  possibly  more  distinct  than  the 
future  character  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Edomites : 
they  were  even  found  in  many  instances  engaged  in 
the  most  bitter  hostility.  According  to  the  prediction, 
Rebekah  was  soon  delivered  of  twins ;  the  first-born, 
Esau,  was  hairy  from  his  birth;  the  second,  grasped 
the  heel  of  his  brother,  and  was  called  Jacob,  a  sup* 
planter,  a  name  which  he  afterwards  fully  justified. 
Isaac  was  at  their  birth  60  years  of  age. 

The  failing  of  Isaac,  appears  to  have  been  too  great 
fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Esau,  who  was 
a  hunter,  and  contributed  to  the  indulgence  of  his  ap- 
petite, became  a  favourite.  Jacob,  on  the  contrary, 
who  was  altogether  domestic,  was  as  entirely  beloved 
of  his  mother.  Returning  one  day  from  the  chase, 
wearied  and  hungry,  when  the  lads  were  about  20  years 
of  age,  Esau  found  his  brother  preparing  some  savoury 
provision ;  and  desiring  refreshment,  requested  it  of 
Jacob,  who  refused  it,  unless  he  relinquished  his 
birthright.  This  Esau  did  solemnly,  and  by  oath ;  and 
the  transaction  is  marked  by  the  historian  himself,  who 
seldom  comments  upon  facts  :  "  Thus  Esau  despised 
his  birthright:" — while  St.  Paul  hesitates  not  to  call 
him  in  consequence,  "  a  profane  person."  This  birth- 
right included  the  priesthood,  the  paternal  blessing, 
the  government  of  the  family  ;  all  of  which  were  slightly 
estimated  by  Esau :  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
however  criminal  Jacob  was,  as  to  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  secure  it,  Esau  had  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  result;  since  he  had  voluntarily  and 
solemnly  assigned  all  his  own  claims  upon  it  to  his 
brother. 

A  famine  compelled  the  patriarch  to  remove  ;  and 
he  was  directed  to  go  to  Abimelech,  king  of  the 
Philistines,  rather  than  to  Egypt,  as  he  seemed  to  have 
intended.  He  here  resorted  to  the  falsehood  of  his 
father,  on  the  same  suspicion,  that  the  beauty  of  his 
wife  would  expose  him  to  danger ;  for  which,  when  the 
fraud  was  discovered,  he  was  justly  and  most  severely 
rebuked.  His  labours  of  husbandry,  and  of  every 
description,  were  crowned  with  unusual  success;  and 
excited  the  envy  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
The  jealousy  of  the  king  was  roused,  and  he  was  required 
to  remove.  He  departed  from  Gerar,  and  was  exposed 
to  much  vexation  and  contention  respecting  various 
wells  of  water(mo6t  important  possessions  in  connexion 
•with  much  cattle,  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  times  con- 
sisted) which  were  forcibly  taken  from  him.  Abime- 
lech, who  seems  to  have  both  feared  and  hated  him, 
was  yet  anxious  to  rhave  a  covenant  of  amity  between 
them,  and  came  to  Isaac  for  that  purpose  ;  after  some 
warm  expostulations  and  just  rebukes,  they  contracted 
a  mutual  friendship.  About  this  time,  Esau  displeased 

*  Oen.  xxv.  23. 
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his  father,  and  grieved  his  mother,  by  marrying  two 
wives,  both  of  them  liittites.  He  was  still,  however, 
regarded  by  his  father,  from  whom  Rebekah  appears 
to  have  concealed  the  original  oracle,  and  to  whom  pro- 
bably the  subsequent  events  were  unknown,  as  his  heir, 
with  all  the  rights  of  the  first  born. 

Old  age  was  now  fast  stealing  upon  Isaac,  and  with 
it,  all  its  infirmities.  He  was  enfeebled,  his  eyes  were 
dim,  and  he  apprehended  the  quick  approach  of  death. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  commanded  Esau  to 
prepare  him  some  venison;  and  apprised  him  that  he 
intended,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  immediately  to  confer  upon  him  his  paternal 
blessing  ;  which  was  then  unquestionably  prophetical^ 
as  will  appear  in  a  variety  of  subsequent  cases.  Re- 
bekah overheard  this  arrangement  ;  and  preparing  food 
of  the  description  required  by  Isaac,  dressed  her  son  .Tn:r:>'i 
Jacob  in  the  raiment  of  Esau,  perfumed  with  the  odour  fraud. 
of  the  field.  She  covered  his  smooth  flesh  with  hairy  skins, 
and  trusting  to  the  imperfect  vision  of  his  father, 
sent  him  in  with  a  lie  on  his  tongue,  to  defraud  his 
brother  of  that,  which  was  his  own  by  right,  and  would 
have  come  to  him  lawfully,  had  he  been  satisfied  to 
leave  to  heaven  the  execution  of  its  own  purposes.  The 
aged  patriarch  had  strong  suspicions  excited,  by  the 
voice,  and  other  circumstances;  and  Jacob  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  supporting  his  first  falsehood  by 
repeated  prevarications  :  at  length  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  blessing  ;  and  had  scarcely  departed, 
when  Esau  entered.  The  fraud  was  soon  discovered, 
and  the  most  piercing  grief  was  expressed  by  Esau  ; 
but  Isaac,  who,  however  he  disapproved  of  the  strata- 
gem, saw  in  the  issue  divine  direction,  firmly  refused 
to  revoke  the  blessing;  it  was  indeed  out  of  his  power, 
and  Esau  imbibed  so  deep  a  hatred,  from  this  circum- 
stance, against  his  brother,  that  he  resolved  to  kill 
him,  so  soon  as  his  father  expired;  whose  death  he 
seems  even  to  have  anticipated  with  unnatural  eagerness. 

Rebekah,  who  had  devised  this  iniquitous  plan,  was  Departs 
now  seriously  alarmed  for  her  son's  safety,  and  advised  into  Meso- 
Jacob  to  flee  into  Mesopotamia,  and  to  "  tarry  for  a  potamia. 
few  days  with  his  uncle  Laban,  until  his  brother's  fury 
should  turn  away."  Alas!  more  than  twenty  years  elapsed, 
while  he  was  a  sojourner  in  Padan-aram;  and  when  he 
had  opportunity  to  return  home,  his  mother  was  dead:  he 
never  saw  her  after  this  separation  :  a  righteous  punish- 
ment of  their  mutual  crime.     From  this  period,  the  life 
of  Jacob  is  one  continued  scene  of  anxiety  and  suffering; 
a  noble  instance  of  the  equity  of  God,  and  of  the  moral 
character  of  Scripture  history  ;  when  the  crimes  of  his 
most  favoured  servants  are  so  closely  connected  with 
their  punishment. 

In  his  way  to  his  mother's  relations,  night  overtook  His  vision. 
Jacob  at  Luz;  and  taking  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  he  slept 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  and  was  favoured 
with  a  vision,  which  greatly  reassured  and  comforted 
him.  He  saw  a  ladder,  whose  foot  rested  upon  the 
earth,  and  its  top  appeared  to  reach  to  heaven  ;  upon 
it  angels  ascended  and  descended;  while  above  it, 
God  himself  appeared,  and  declared  his  protection  of 
the  houseless  wanderer.  Awaking  from  this  sleep, 
deeply  affected  and  much  impressed,  he  called  the 
place  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  and  pouring  oil  upon 
the  stone,  on  which  he  had  rested  his  head,  he  conse- 
crated it  as  a  solemn  and  lasting  memorial  of  this 
communication.  He  sea-led  it  by  a  solemn  vow  and 
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departed ;  travelling  cheerfully,  until  he  safely  reached 
the  end  of  his  journey. 

He  found  his  uncle  Laban  the  same  as  his  grand- 
father's servant  had  left  him,  avaricious  and  unprincipled. 
Jacob  formed  here  an  attachment  of  the  strongest  and 
tenderest  kind,  to  Rachel,  Laban's  second  daughter. 
The  father  agreed  that  they  should  marry,  if  Jacob 
rendered  him  seven  years  service  free  of  wages.  This 
condition  was  joyfully  accepted ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  time  specified,  a  marriage  feast  was  prepared,  and 
Jacob  supposed  that  his  hopes  were  about  to  be  ful- 
filled. He  who  had  practised  fraud  upon  a  parent, 
was  now  to  suffer  fraud  in  his  turn.  Laban,  sensible  of 
the  value  of  his  services,  resolved  to  secure  them.  He 
introduced  his  elder  daughter  to  his  son-in-law,  instead 
of  the  younger;  and  when  his  imposition  was  detected, 
he  pleaded  the  custom  of  the  country,  not  to  marry  the 
younger  before  the  elder;  and  stipulated  that  he  should 
still  have  Rachel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  on  con- 
dition he  would,  serve  him,  gratuitously,  another  seven 
years.  To  this  unprincipled  compact,  the  love  which 
Jacob  bore  to  Rachel,  induced  him  to  agree. 

In  this  interval,  Esau  perceiving  how  displeasing  to 
his  parents,  his  connexion  with  the  daughters  of  the 
land  was,  married  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  had  a 
numerous  family  by  his  three  wives ;  who  attained 
.princely  rank,  before  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
Jacob  became  distinguished. 

Jacob's  disappointed  affection  could  not  settle  upon 
Leah;  Rachel  occupied  his  heart;  but  God  gave  honour 
to  the  wife  least  esteemed,  and  Leah  became  the 
mother  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  while  Rachel 
was  barren ;  who,  mortified  at  this  circumstance,  ex- 
pressed herself  with  an  impatience  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  Jacob.  Supposing  she  should  not  have 
any  children  of  her  own,  she  followed  the  pernicious 
example  of  Sarah ;  and,  conformably  to  the  customs  of 
the  times,  "  gave  him  Bilhah,  her  handmaid,  to  wife :" 
who  conceived  and  bare  Dan,  and  Naphtali.  Leah, 
not  satisfied  with  her  own  fruitfulness,  adopted  the 
same  expedient,  without  the  same  excuse ;  and  giving 
her  servant  to  her  husband  also,  Zilpah  produced  Gad 
and  Asher.  At  this  time,  Reuben  gathered  at  the 
wheat  harvest,  mandrakes,  which  Rachel  coveted,  as 
supposing  they  conduced  to  conception ;  and  she  ob- 
tained them  by  connubial  concessions  to  Leah.  What 
the  mandrake  was,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine: 
certainly  some  plant,  very  different  from  that  which  at 
present  bears  the  same  name.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  these  matrimonal  contentions,  further  than 
to  observe,  that  the  minuteness  of  the  historian  in  these 
cases  is  in  itself  a  pledge  to  the  truth  of  his  history : 
and  that  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  Leah  bare 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  and  Dinah :  and  that  at  length, 
Rachel  became  the  mother  of  Joseph. 

Jacob,  in  the  mean  while,  suffered  much  from  Laban, 
who  was  constantly  changing  the  terms  of  his  servitude, 
while  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  arduous  and  con- 
suming toils.  Whatever  recompence  Laban  proposed 
in  cattle,  Jacob  prospered  beyond  him;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  acknowledged  his  substance  had  greatly 
increased  under  the  management  of  this  son,  whom 
he  treated  as  a  slave.  At  length  the  patience  of  the 
patriarch  yielded;  and  he  resolved  to  leave  his  hard 
father-in-law.  He  imparted  his  intentions  to  his  wives, 
who  perfectly  accorded  with  him  as  to  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  the  measure.  Jacob  departed  secretly, 
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and  Laban  pursued  and  overtook  him  :  a  warm  conten- 
tion  passed  between  them  ;  during  which  Jacob  expo>- 
tulated  with  Laban  on  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct,  and  " 
justified    himself  with   the    honest  indignation  of  an 
innocent  and  injured   man.     Laban   accused   him   of 
having  stolen  his  gods  :  teraphim,  the  word  is  ;  to  which 
we  can  affix  no  correct  meaning,  after  the  most  un- 
bounded  speculation  and  inquiry.    They  were  portable  Jacob 
idols  of  some  description,    which  Rachel  had  taken  1(Jues  La 
away,  probably  from  a  superstitious  motive,  unknown  ban> 
to  her  husband.     At  length  they  parted  in  peace. 

Advancing  towards  his  native  country,  he  remem-  Meets 
bered  the  hatred  of  his  brother  Esau,  and  thought  it  Esau- 
right  to  send  messengers  before  his  face,  to  endeavour 
to  appease  him  ;  or  at  least  to  ascertain  his  disposition 
towards  him.  He  dismissed  them  with  an  humble  and 
conciliatory  message,  and  in  the  meanwhile  journeyed 
slowly  on,  preceded  by  a  princely  present  which  he 
intended  for  his  brother.  A  singular  occurrence  is 
noted  by  the  historian.  The  patriarch  having  dismissed 
his  family  and  attendants,  was  left  alone.  An  unknown 
personage  encountered  him,  and  wrestled  with  him  until 
break  of  day:  but  not  prevailing,  he  touched  the 
hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  the  sinew  shrank,  so  that  the 
patriarch  became  lame.  This  mysterious  being  changed 
the  name  of  the  patriarch  from  Jacob  to  Israel,  iii 
reference  to  this  event  :  and  "  Jacob  called  the  name 
of  the  place,  Peniel  ;  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  God 
face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  Soon  after,  he 
met  his  brother  Esau,  and  a  complete  reconciliation 
took  place  between  them. 

The  patriarch  purchased  a  field  of  the  father  of 
Shechem,  king  of  the  country,  and  settled  upon  this 
property.  His  daughter  Dinah,  visiting  the  daughters  Dinah  m- 
of  the  land,  was  ravished  by  the  young  prince.  Willing  vished- 
to  make  the  most  ample  restitution,  the  monarch  made 
overtures  to  the  patriarch  .relative  to  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Shechem.  His  sons  dissembled  their 
indignation,  and  affected  to  consent  to  the  union,  pro- 
vided their  people  would  submit  to  circumcision.  .  This 
was  at  length  agreed  to,  and  accomplished.  But 
Simeon  and  Levi,  availing  themselves  of  the  state  of 
helplessness  temporarily  produced  by  this  rite,  de- 
liberately and  cruelly  murdered  both  prince  and  people, 
to  the  no  small  displeasure  of  Jacob,  who  could  not 
but  be  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposed  him, 
besides  the  iniquity  of  the  transaction  itself. 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  commanded  in  a  dream  to 
go  up  to  Bethel,  which  he  had  not  yet  visited,  and  to 
discharge  there  the  vow  which  he  had  spontaneously 
taken  upon  him  in  his  way  from  his  father's  house. 
On  his  arrival  there,  Deborah  his  mother's  nurse 
died,  which  was  but  preparatory  to  a  more  severe  and 
heart-rending  visitation.  After  continuing  a  short  time 
at  Bethel,  he  was  anxious  to  visit  his  father,  who  was 
now  very  far  advanced  in  life,  and  whom  he  had  not 
seen  upwards  of  twenty  years.  In  his  way  to  Ephrath, 
Rachel,  the  beloved  Rachel,  was  taken  in  labour,  and 
expired.  She  had  said,  "  Give  me  children,  or  I  die."  Death  of 
She  died,  not  in  the  refusal,  but  in  the  grant,  of  her  Rachael. 
desires!  What  the  feelings  of  such  a  man.  as  Jacob 
must  have  been  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  connexion 
with  an  object  so  dear,  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot 
be  expressed.  The  historian  relates  it,  with  an  inimi- 
table pathos,  and  with  A  touching  simplicity,  which,  while 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  heart,  demonstrates  beyond 
all  argument,  that  a  narrative  must  be  genuine,  which 
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History.    pteSents   such   unquestionable  features  of  truth  and 
'>-^v~^-/  nature! 

A.  M.          The  mother  died,  but  the  son  lived;  and  changing 

2266.     his  name  from  Benoni,  the  ,vo»  of  my  sorrow,  which  was 

u7"c.      given  him  by  his  dying  parent,  Jacob  called  him  Ben- 

1738.     jamin,  the  son  of  my  right  hand.     To  aggravate  the  grief 

of  the  patriarch,  his  son  Reuben  was  guilty  of  incest 

with   his   father's   concubine — a    circumstance    which 

pressed  upon  his  heart,  even  when  he  was  expiring. 

Having  at  length  reached  his  father  Isaac,  he  continued 

with  him  13  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 

Isaac  die*.    isaac  died,  aged  180,  and  was  buried  by  his  two  sons, 

Esau  and  Jacob. 

Joseph's  Joseph  was  now  seventeen  years  old  :  endeared  to 
kistory.  ^is  parent  alike  by  this  interesting  age,  and  the  superior 
A.  M.  qualities  of  his  mind  and  disposition.  These  prepos- 
2276.  sessions  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  death  of  his 
j5~c.  mother.  But  Jacob  evinced  his  partiality  too  plainly 
1728.  and  imprudently.  His  affection  for  this  beloved  youth 
excited  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Reports  of  the 
bad  conduct  of  some  of  his  family,  which  he  brought 
tp  his  father,  had  also  roused  their  indignation. 
But  the  most  irritating  circumstance  was,  that  he 
related  to  them  two  separate,  yet  similar  dreams, 
which  appeared  to  foretel  his  future  greatness,  and 
Superiority  over  them.  The  brethren  tended  their 
father's  flock  at  a  distance  from  his  residence ;  and 
Jacob,  who  could  not  but  have  remarked  the  ill  effects 
of  his  unwise  partiality,  wishing  to  remove  their  preju- 
dices, and  to  assure  them  of  his  affection,  sent  Joseph 
to  inquire  after  their  welfare.  No  sooner  did  they  see 
him  approaching,  than  they  conspired  to  kill  him ;  and 
agreed  to  deceive  their  father,  by  dipping  his  many- 
coloured  robe  in  blood,  and  affirming  that  he  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  wild  beast.  Accordingly,  upon  his  ar- 
riral,  they  stripped  him,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit.  While 
they  refreshed  themselves  with  food,  a  company  of  Ish- 
maelites  passed  by;  and  deeming  it  more  advisable,  as 
well  as  profitable,  to  sell  than  to  slay  him,  they  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  these  merchants  asaslave,  for20pieces 
of  silver.  Reuben,  who  intended  to  have  delivered  him 
out  of  their  hands,  and  to  have  restored  him  to  his  father, 
missed  him  from  the  pit  (not  having  been  present  at 
this  transaction),  and  was  greatly  distressed.  Concealing 
the  fact  from  him,  they  dipped  the  coat  in  blood,  and 
took  it  home  to  their  father,  who  entertained  not  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  deception  practised  upon  him ; 
but,  concluding  that  his  child  was  devoured,  refused  to 
be  comforted.  Joseph,  in  the  mean  while,  was  brought 
into  Egypt. 

^iidaK's  Before  this  time,  Judah  had  married  a  Canaanitish 

iiiitory.  woman;  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and 
Shelah :  but  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  family  is 
related  at  once  by  Moses,  that  it  may  not  subsequently 
interrupt  the  story  of  Joseph :  the  principal  occurrences 
taking  place  at  this  period..  Er  was  guilty  of  some  crime 
not  recorded,  and  cut  off  in  his  prime,  and  before  he 
had  any  children.  His  widow,  according  to  the  customs 
of  that  time  and  country,  became  the  wife  of  Onan  ; 
•who  took  such  measures  to  defeat  the  end  of  his 
jnarriage,  that  he  was  punished  with  death  also. 
Judah,  terrified  at  the  untimely  decease  of  two  of  his 
children,  under  pretence  of  the  tender  age  of  Shelah, 
prevented  his  union  with  Tamar,  and  sent  her  to  her 
father's  house.  Tamar,  finding  that  she  was  deceived, 
and  that  Judah  nevf  r  intended  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  his  son,  who  was  now  of  age ;  dressed  herself  as  an 
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harlot,  and  waited  in  a  place  where  she  was  likely  to  Patriarchal 
meet  her  father-in-law:  her  face  being  veiled,  so  that  he 
could  not  know  her.  A  criminal  intercourse  took  place 
between  them  ;  the  consequences  of  which  were  soon 
apparent.  When  it  was  discovered  that  Tamar  was 
with  child,  Judah  cited  her  to  the  tribunal  of  her 
country,  by  the  laws  of  which  she  would  have  been 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  :  but,  at  this  crisis,  she 
produced  the  pledges  which  Judah  had  left  with  her, 
when  he  supposed  her  to  have  been  a  harlot;  and 
demonstrated,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  child  was 
his  own.  He  acknowledged  the  fact,  brought  her 
home,  but  had  no  further  connexion  with  her.  This 
intercourse  produced  twins ;  one  of  whom  putting 
forth  his  hand  first,  the  midwife  put  a  scarlet  thread 
round  it,  supposing  he  would  be  the  first-born  ;  but  he 
drew  back  his  hand,  and  his  brother  was  born  first : 
on  which  account  he  was  called  Pharez,  and  the  other 
Zarah.  Pharez  is  found  in  the  genealogy  of  St. 
Matthew,  among  our  Lord's  ancestors. 

To  resume  the  account  of  Joseph ;  this  interesting  Joseph's 
lad  was  sold  by  the  Ishmaelites  to  a  chief  officer  of  the  story  re- 
guards  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  named  Potiphar.   He  con-  sume'i- 
ducted  himself  so  well,  and  his  master's  affairs  prospered 
so  much  under  his  management,  that  the  entire  conduct 
of  his  concerns  was  left  to  him.     His  mistress  conceived 
a  criminal  passion  for  him  ;  and  when  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  seduce  him  from  his  reverence  of  God,  and 
hisloyalty  to  his  master,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  cast  into  prison. 

He  soon  found  the  same  favour  with  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  which  he  had  before  found  with  Potiphar ; 
and  was  treated  with  the  same  measure  of  confidence. 
It  so  occurred,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  was  displeased 
with  two  of  his  principal  servants,  and  imprisoned 
them.  They  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Joseph. 
Observing  them  one  morning  unusually  depressed,  he 
inquired  what  troubled  them  ?  They  related  to  him 
each  of  their  dreams  the  preceding  night ;  in  hearing- 
which,  he  interpreted  to  them,  that  the  one  implied  a 
speedy  restoration  to  favour ;  and  the  other,  approach- 
ing death.  As  he  said,  so  it  took  place.  The  chief 
butler  was  restored,  within  three  days,  to  his  office  ; 
and  the  chief  baker  hanged. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Pharaoh  had  himself  two 
dreams,  which  exceedingly  perplexed  and  distressed 
him.  And  as  the  sages  of  Egypt  could  not  solve  them, 
it  occurred  to  the  chief  butler,  that  there  was  a  Hebrew 
captive  whom  he  had  forgotten,  but  who  had  truly 
interpreted  his  own  dream  ;  and  he  mentioned  him  to 
the  king.  Joseph  was  immediately  sent  for  to  court: 
and  when  the  monarch  told  his  dreams,  he  interpreted 
them  as  signifying  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  seven  years  of  famine,  both  of  them  ex- 
cessive. Pharaoh  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he 
appointed  Joseph  next  to  himself  in  power,  that  he 
might  take  such  steps  as  should  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  state  under  these  approaching  vicissitudes. 
At  thirty  years  of  age,  the  Hebrew  captive  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Egypt.  He  was 
proclaimed  prime  minister ;  and  contracted  a  marriage 
of  great  distinction. 

As  he  predicted,  so  it  occurred :  there  were  seven 
years  of  the  most  exuberant  plenty,  succeeded  by  seveti 
years  of  the  most  excessive  want.  But  Joseph  had  so 
husbanded  the  produce  of  the  fruitful  years,  that  ample 
provision  was  made  against  the  years  of  famine,  His  zeal 
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History,    for  the  king;  appears  indeed  to  have  carried  him  beyond 
-»*~v^^'  the  limits  of  strict  justice ;  since  he  bought  not  merely 
A.M.     the  possessions  of  the  Egyptians,  but  their  persons  for 
'22S9.     Pharaoh. 

B.  c.  In  the  mean  while  the  famine  extended  from  Egypt 

1715.  over  all  Canaan:  and  Jacob,  oppressed  with  want, 
hearing  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  sent  his  sons  thither 
to  purchase  a  supply  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
He  retained  Benjamin,  the  only  surviving  son  (as  he 
imagined)  of  his  beloved  Rachel.  When  they  came 
into  Egypt,  Joseph  knew  them,  but  they  had  no  recol- 
lection of  him.  He  treated  them  as  spies,  speaking 
sharply  to  them ;  and  caused  Simeon  to  be  bound  as 
a  hostage  for  their  return,  requiring  of  them  to  bring 
Benjamin  the  next  time  ;  for  they  had  acknowledged 
that  they  had  a  younger  brother  at  home.  He  also 
gave  secret  directions,  that  the  money  which  they 
brought  should  be  returned,  and  lodged  in  their  sacks' 
mouth.  In  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  perceived 
this  to  their  utter  dismay. 

Upon  their  return  to  their  father,  the  relation  of  these 
circumstances  greatly  increased  his  distress  ;  and  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  let  Benjamin  accompany  them 
when  they  next  should  visit  Egypt.  But  the  famine 
continued ;  and  their  wants  became  so  urgent  that  he 
was  compelled  to  yield  ;  and  Judah  bound  himself,  by 
the  most  solemn  ties,  to  restore  the  son,  so  reluctantly 
yielded  by  his  father. 

They  came  to  Egypt :  were  more  kindly  received 
than  at  first :  Simeon  was  released :  and  they  returned 
homewards  with  their  number  complete.  But  in  order 
to  detain  them,  Joseph  had  commanded  his  steward 
secretly  to  convey  his  cup  into  the  sack  of  the 
youngest :  and  when  they  had  left  the  city,  he  issued 
orders  that  they  should  be  pursued,  charged  with  the 
theft,  and  brought  back  to  his  presence.  Secure  in 
their  innocence,  they  offered  death  or  bondage  as  the 
punishment  of  the  individual  with  whom  it  might  be 
found.  What  was  their  grief  and  horror  when,  the 
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cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack  !  They  were  brought 
back  to  Joseph,  and  offered  to  become  his  slaves.  This 
he  rejected,  requiring  only  the  individual  in  whose  pos- 
session the  cup  was  found.  It  was  then  that  Judah 
pleaded  for  his  brother  Benjamin,  and  his  aged  father, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  distress,  and  in  language 
which  cannot  be  imitated.  It  was  then  that  the  feelings 
of  nature,  overcame  all  the  affected  reserve  of  Joseph; 
and  bursting  into  tears,  he  ordered  all  his  servants  to 
quit  him,  and  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren. 

.  He  sent  for  his  father:  required  all  his  family  to 
come  to  him  into  Egypt :  introduced  them  to  Pharaoh  : 
and  obtained  for  them  the  grant  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 

Seventeen  years  of  quiet  were  afforded  the  venerable  Jacob  di«. 
patriarch,  after  his  restoration  to  his  long-lost  and 
deeply-lamented  child.  At  length  the  period  arrived 
when  he  must  die.  He  blessed  his  sons  respectively, 
in  terms  that  proved  prophetic  in  regard  to  their 
posterity,  and  expired.  According  to  his  desire,  he 
was  carried  up  to  Canaan,  and  deposited  with  Abraham 
and  his  family,  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
The  lamentation  at  his  death  was  deep  and  universal. 

Joseph  returned  to  Egypt :  and  serving  his  monarch 
with  fidelity  ;  instructing  his  family  in  the  fear  of  God  ; 
soothing  his  brethren,  and  nourishing  their  little  ones, 
he  filled  up  the  circle  of  fifty-four  more  years ;  and 
then,  at  the  age  of  1 10,  followed  his  father  to  the  grave;  Joseph  dies. 
leaving  his  bones  to  the  charge  of  his  brethren  and  their 
descendants,  to  be  deposited  with  the  dust  of  his 
ancestors,  when  the  time  should  arrive  that  his  people 
should  be  restored  to  their  country. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  history  of  Joseph,  are  recorded  by  Trogus 
Pompeius,  and  preserved  by  Justin,  in  his  abridgment 
of  that  work.  We  have  now  arrived  at  another  im- 
portant pause  in  History  :  and  if  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  be  denied,  we  are  in  a  world  full  of 
eventful  histories  which  have  neither  beginning  nor 
connexion  ;  design  nor  consummation. 
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The  Tables  which  follow  will  serve  to  connect  the  preceding  History  ; 


From  the  Creation  to  the  Flood. 

A.  M. 

Adam  created    1 . 

Seth  born 1 30. 

Enos  born 235. 

Canaan  born 325. 

Mahalaleel  born » . . . .  395. 

Jared  born 460. 

Enochborn 622. 

Methuselah  born 687. 

Lamech  born 874. 

Adam  dies,  aged  930 930. 

Enoch  translated,  aged  365 987. 

Seth  dies,  aged  912 .. 1042. 

Noah  born 1056. 

Enos  dies,  aged  905 1 140. 

Canaan  dies,  aged  910 1235. 

Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895   1290. 

Jared  dies,  aged  962 1422. 

Japheth  born 1556. 

Shem  born 1558. 

Lamech  dies,  aged  777 1651. 

Methuselah  dies,  aged  969 *1656. 


From  Noah  to  Abraham.  Years  after 

the  Flood. 

Noah,  600  years  of  age 

Arphaxad  born 2. 

Salah  born 37. 

Eber  born 67. 

Peleg  born. 101. 

Reu  born 131. 

Serug  born 1 63. 

Nahor  born     193. 

Terah  born • 222. 

Haran  born 292. 

Peleg  dies,  aged  239 340. 

•         i 

Nahor  dies,  aged  148    341 . 

Noah  dies,  aged  950 350. 

Abraham  born 352. 

Reu  dies,  aged  239 370. 

Serug  dies,  aged  230 393. 

Terah  dies,  aged  205 427. 

Abraham  having  been  called  to  relinquish  his  1  ^ 
country,  carries  it  into  effect  the  same  year  J 


*  This  also  was  the  year  of  the  flood,  at  which  time  Noali  was  600  years  old. 
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History.  Within  the  periods  comprised  in  these  chapters,  we 
find  the  following  names,  of  which  some  few  details 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
separate  Biography.  ENOCH,  son  of  Cain,  after  whom 
his  first  city  was  called.  LAMECH.  JABAL,  a  tent- 
maker,  who  first  practised  husbandry  on  a  large  scale. 
JUBAL,  inventor  of  musical  instruments.  TUBAL- 
CAIN,  first  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  whence  probably 
VULCAN  ;  dropping  Tu,  and  substituting  v  for  B  ;  no 
unusual  change.  SETH,  the  first  great  link  from  Adam 
in  the  sacred  genealogy.  HAM,  the  father  of  Canaan. 


ASHUR,  founder  of  Nineveh.     MIJZRAIM,  the  supposed  Patriarchal 
founder  of  Egypt.      EBER,  whence  some  imagine  the       age> 
Hebrews  derived  their  name.     PELEG,  so  called,  be- 
cause in  his    days  the  earth   was   divided.      TERAH, 
Abraham's  father.     CHEDOR-LAOMER,  with  his  tribu- 
tary and  allied  kings.   MELCHISEDEC.    ISHMAEL,  who 
died  aged   137,  father  of  twelve  princes.     ESAU,  pro- 
genitor of  the   Edomites,  ancestor  of  an  illustrious 
train  of  dukes  and  kings ;   among  the  last  of  whom 
we  find  JOBAB,  supposed  by  some  to  be  JOB. 


END   OF  HISTORY,   CHAP.  II. 
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BORN,  A.  M.  2433;  B.  c.  1571. 

MOSES,  who  is  characterized  in  the  Scriptures  as 
"  meek  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  and  who  as  such  was  singularly  qua- 
lified to  be  the  agent  of  Providence  in  some  of  its  most 
wonderful  operations,  was  born  in  Egypt,  of  Amram 
and  Jochebed,  about  sixty-four  years  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  from  the 
descent  of  Israel  into  that  country.  His  history  is 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  people  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided, whose  deliverance  from  a  state  of  bondage  he 
was  destined  to  effect,  and  whose  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  he  was  chosen  to  establish.  His  life,  which 
spreads  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
brings  down  the  annals  of  the  Israelites  from  the  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-third,  to  the  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the  world  ; 
— a  period  replete  with  prodigies,  and  illustrative  both 
of  the  divine  perfections  and  the  character  of  man. 

The  period  now  to  be  introduced  to  the  reader's  con- 
sideration admits  of  an  advantageous  division  into  three 
parts :  the  first  of  which  will  comprehend  the  personal 
narrative  of  our  illustrious  Hebrew,  including  such,  col- 
lateral histories  as  connect  themselves  with  the  general 
subject;  the  second,  a  demonstration  of  his  divine 
mission ;  the  third,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature,  charac- 
ter, and  spirit  of  those  laws  which  he  promulgated 
amongst  the  ancient  Israelites. 

I.    TlIE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  MOSES. 

His  person-  At  the  time  when  Moses  was  born,  a  king  had  arisen, 
alhistory.  -who  cherished  very  different  feelings  towards  the  Israel- 
ites from  those  with  which  a  sense  of  obligation  had  in- 
spired his  celebrated  predecessor,  who  had  introduced 
them  into  Egypt;  and  who  perceiving  they  had  multi- 
plied so  rapidly  that  they  might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
take  possession  of  the  entire  kingdom,  determined  upon 
a  very  cruel  method  of  checking  their  progress:  this 
was  to  oppress  them  with  exactions  and  labor  of  the 
most  intolerable  kind.  The  inspired  history  states,  that 
"  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 
with  rigor.  And  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner 
of  service  in  the  field:  all  their  service  wherein  they 
made  them  serve  was  with  rigor:"  which  is  subsequently 
explained  by  the  recorded  commands  of  the  king  to  his 
officers ;  "  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to 
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make  brick,  as  heretofore :  let  them  go  and  gather  straw     Mo$< 
for  themselves ;  and  the  tale  of  bricks  which  they  did 
make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them ;  ye  shall  not     A.  M. 
diminish  aught  thereof."     In  this  instance,  however,  as     2433. 
in  most  others,  persecution  failed  of  effecting  its  pur-      uTc. 
pose;  the  severities  with  which  they  were  treated  not     1571. 
in  the   least  tending  to  prevent  their   multiplication. 
The  country  indeed  had  been  always  notorious  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  women,  which  was  attributed,  says 
Strabo,  to  the  air,  and  particularly  to  the  waters  of 
the  Nile;  but  the  strangers  seem  at  this  period  to  have 
so  excelled  the  natives  as  to  excite  their  alarm;  which 
can  be  attributed  to  nothing  less  than  the  interposition 
of  an  extraordinary   Providence,  whose  designs  were 
hastening  to  the  moment  of  their  intended  developement. 

The  king  accordingly  enacted,  that  every  male  child  PharaohS 
of  the  Hebrews  should  be  cast  into  the  Nile :  a  measure  cruelty, 
which  was  unquestionably  aimed  at  the  total  extermi- 
nation of  the  race.  Even  parents  were  required  to  be 
instrumental  to  the  death  of  their  offspring;  and  the 
attendants  upon  the  women  were  ordered  to  strangle  the 
sons,  but  spare  the  daughters.  Josephus  represents 
the  immediate  occasion  of  this  decree  to  have  been  the 
prediction  of  an  Egyptian  prophet,  that  a  Hebrew  child 
was  about  to  be  born  who  would  hereafter  diminish  the 
power  of  Egypt,  and  enhance  that  of  the  Israelites. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Moses  was  born ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  anxieties  which  must  have  pervaded 
the  maternal  bosom  at  such  a  season,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  pains  of  child-bearing  (which,  however,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  were  in  this  case  provi- 
dentially prevented),  Jochebed  was  able  instantly  to 
nurse  and  to  set  about  the  concealment  of  her  beloved 
little  son.  The  same  writer  states,  that  assurances  had 
been  given  to  his  father  in  a  vision,  that  he  should  be 
miraculously  preserved  and  raised  up  to  the  important 
work  of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  Abraham's  posterity. 

At   the    expiration   of  three  months,   his   solicitous  Is  hid  in  the- 
parents  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  elude   the  bulrushes 
sanguinary  decree  of  Pharaoh  :  in  order,  therefore,   to 
avoid  the  misery  consequent  upon  being  the  direct  mur- 
derer of  her  own  infant,  the  ingenious  mother  contrives 
an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  besmearing  it  with  slime  and 
pitch  to  render  it  water-tight,  committed  it  to  the  rushy 
brink  of  tae  river,  but  with  better  hope  to  the  care  of 
the  invisible  God.    Her  daughter  Miriam  was  at  the 
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Biography,  game  time  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  to  watch  the 
Sr^~v~^'/  event.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  accompanied  by  several  female  attendants, 
went  down  to  the  river  to  bathe.  Her  eye  was  caught, 
and  her  curiosity  excited,  by  the  little  ark  or  basket 
among  the  flags,  and  upon  examining  its  contents,  her 
heart  was  touched  with  sympathy  at  seeing  one  of  the 
most  attractive  objects  in  creation :  a  beautiful  child  of 
three  months,  whose  tears  seemed  to  correspond  well 
with  its  melancholy  situation,  and  whom  she  instantly 
conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children. 

Encouraged  by  the  compassionate  expressions  and 
affectionate  manner  of  the  princess,  his  sister  approached 
to  ask  if  she  should  go  in  search  of  a  nurse  for  the  child, 
and  by  this  little  artifice  obtained  the  real  mother  to 
become  the  protector  of  her  own  infant,  under  the  pro- 
Educatedin  m'se  °f an  ample  recompense.  Thus,  in  the  very  family 
Pharaoh's  of  Pharaoh,  the  future  emancipator  of  Israel  finds  an 
Court,  asylum,  and  is  trained  up,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
princess  who  adopted  him,  in  all  the  learning  and  wis- 
dom which  the  Egyptian  magi  were  capable  of  imparting. 
It  was  customary  to  name  the  child  at  his  circumcision, 
which  took  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth; 
but  whether  this  had  been  omitted  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  and  distress  which  the  edict  of  the  king 
had  every  where  diffused,  or  whether  the  royal  pro- 
tectress determined  to  substitute  another  which  should 
better  transmit  to  posterity  the  remarkable  history  of  his 
infancy,  it  is  certain  that  she  gave  him  the  name  by 
which  he  is  now  universally  distinguished.  Mo  and 
Mos  in  the  Egyptian,  as  well  as  in  other  ancient  lan- 
guages, signified  water,  as  Philo,  Clemens,  (who  ex- 
presses it  Mbu)  Artapanus,  (who  stiles  him  M«i/<roc, 
Moiisus)  and  other  authorities  testify. 

Although  the  situation  he  occupied  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh  was  favourable  to  his  temporal  advancement,  it 
was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  magnificent  designs  in  which  he  was  predestined 
to  become  the  instrument  of  his  nation's  deliverance.  If* 
instead  of  imbibing  the  superstitions  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  resided,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  lived  in  the  fear  of  the  true  God,  it  may  be  attri- 
buted with  the  greatest  probability  to  the  private 
instructions  of  his  mother,  to  whom  the  care  of  his 
infancy  was  so  singularly  entrusted.  And  if,  at  the 
age  of  maturity,  instead  of  lingering  with  fond  delight 
and  forgetfulness  of  his  kindred  and  nation,  amidst  the 
attractions  of  earthly  splendour,  he  was  influenced  to 
renounce  every  prospect  of  distinction  for  the  friendship 
and  fellowship  of  his  brethren  in  adversity ;  we  must 
attribute  the  choice,  not  only  to  that  right  thinking 
which  his  mother  had  inspired,  and  that  judicious  mind 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  but  to  the  over-ruling 
Providence ;  to  the  immediate  influence  of  him  who  had 
formed  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  omniscient 
purposes.  He  had,  besides,  intimations  of  his  calling  ; 
and  when,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  quitted  the  prospects 
of  elevation  which  Egypt-  afforded  in  order  to  visit  his 
countrymen,  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  their  con- 
cerns ;  and' on  one  occasion,  when  he  saw  an  Egyptian 
smiting  a  Hebrew,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  and  hid  him 
in  the  sand.  By  this  action  he  imagined  that  his 
brethren  would  be  led  to  understand  his  destination  as 
the  deliverer  of  Israel ;  but  that  they  mistook  it  can 
excite  no  astonishment.  Probably  this  proceeding 
owght  to  be  considered  as  indiscreet,  resulting  rather 
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from  the  impatience  of  zeal,  than  from  purity  of  intention  :  Moses, 
and  it  was  succeeded  by  vory  disastrous  consequences ; 
for  on  the  following  day  he  saw  two  Hebrews  striving 
together,  and  upon  his  attempting  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  remonstrating  with  the  aggressor,  he  was  indignantly 
repulsed,  with  the  inquiry  "  Who  made  thee  a  prince 
and  a  judge  over  us  ?  Intendest  thou  to  kill  me  as  thou 
killedst  the  Egyptian?"  By  this  it  was  evident  the 
action  of  the  past  day  was  discovered  ;  and  as  the  king 
was. resolved  to  put  him  -to  death,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  no  alternative  remained  but  immediate 
escape.  Having  fled  across  the  desert  into  Arabia 
Petrsea,  he  stopped  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Flie«  to 
land  of  Midian,  which  was  situated  upon  the  farther  Midisw 
side  of  the  two  inlets  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  east  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  and  Etham.  Upon  his  arrival  he  sat 
down  by  a  well  of  water,  where  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  both  his  sensibility  and  his  courage. 
The -daughters  of  Rewel  or  Raguel,  seven  in  number, 
coming  to  water  their  father's  flocks,  the  rival  shep- 
herds of  the  neighbourhood  rudely  drove  them  away, 
upon  which  Moses  rose  up  and  volunteered  his  success- 
ful interference.  They  hastened  home — -and  their 
father,  astonished  at  their  early  return,  inquired  tlio 
reason;  which  was  no  sooner  discovered,  than  he  sent 
to  invite  him  to  participate  his  hospitality.  Jethro 
(for  such  was  the  name  of  his  host)  soon  for  mod  a  move: 
permanent  connection  with  Moses,  by  marrying  one  of 
his  daughters  to  the  stranger,  who  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  family  to  superintend  his  possessions.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  two  sons,  named  Gershom  and  Eliezer. 
The  father-in-law  of  Moses  was  the  priest  of  Midian, 
and  probably,  as  these  offices  were  usually  conjoined, 
the  ruler  also  of  the  people,  who  were  Cuthites.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  in  this  retirement  Moses,  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration,  composed  the  five  historical 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  constitutes  the  first 
portion  of  the  sacred  record.'  The  book  of  Job  is  also 
assigned  to  the  '  same  author  and  the  same  period. 
Others,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  seclusion 
he  relinquished  his  former  views,  and  that  his  zeal 
expired  with  his  hopes.  Midian  was  unfavourably 
situated  for  any  communication  respecting  his  brethren 
in  Egypt ;  and  perhaps  imagining,  that  if  the  design 
itself  were  not  abandoned,  his  particular  agency  was 
dispensed  with,  he  alienated  himself  from  the  Hebrews, 
by  forming  an  intimate  -connection  with  another  race. 
Year  after  year  rolled  on,  till  anotherfortyyears  was  added 
to  his  life,  but  no  deliverance  was  effected ;  and  none, 
according  to  human  probability,  likely  to  be  effected 
for  his  people,  who  continued  to  groan  beneath  the 
yoke  of  Egyptian  bondage.  Circumstances  seemed  to 
have  encircled  him  with  an  impassable  barrier,  and 
could  he  even  return  to  his  brethren,  what  influence  did 
he  possess,  or  what  patronage  could  he  anticipate  ?  A 
question  may  here  very  naturally  arise,  why  should 
God  permit  the  nation,  for  whom  so  wonderful  a 
manifestation  was  intended,  to  continue  for  a  succession 
of  years  in  a  state  of  such  galling  servitude — or  why, 
if  Moses  were  to  become  their  leader,  was  he  suffered 
to  waste  the  strength  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  in- 
action ?  To  this  there  is  but  one  reply — the  ways  of 
God  are  above  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our 
thoughts.  So  certain  are  all  his  arrangements,  that  no 
event  need  to  be  hurried,  to  secure  it  against  con- 
tingency; and  so  wise,  that  the  general  advance  of  the 
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entire  system  of  things  resulting  from  mutual  depend- 
ence,  requires  that  no  particular  circumstance  be 
precipitated  into  undue  rapidity,  or  pushed  into  dis- 
proportionate prominence. 

The  hour  of  liberation  at  length  arrived.     Having  led 
the  flock  of  Jethro  to  a  part  of  the  desert  near  mount 
Divine  ap-   HoreD>  Moses  was  surprised,  amidst  his  usual  occupa- 
mce  at  tions,  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  bush  involved  in  flames, 
without  being    consumed.      Having   immediately   ap- 
proached, for  the   purpose  of  investigating  the  cause 
of  this  mysterious  appearance,  a  voice  suddenly  issued 
from  the  fire;  and  after  twice  distinctly  uttering  his 
name,  commanded  him  to  put  off  his  shoes,  declaring 
that  the  spot  on  which  he  stood  was  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  the  eternal  God.     Overawed  by  the  mani- 
festation, he  hid  his  face  while  he  listened  to  the  solemn 
proclamations  of  majesty  and  mercy.     He  was  assured, 
that  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob  was  there;  and  that  having  watched  with 
incessant  solicitude  the  condition  of  his  afflicted  people 
m  Egypt*  he  was  come  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  a 
state  of  servitude,  with  a  view  of  eventually  establishing 
them  in  the   luxurious  borders  of  Canaan,  whence  the 
Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  and  other  nations  were 
to  be  expelled.     Moses  was  further  informed,  that  he 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  agent  of  Providence  to  accom- 
plish this    change,   and    must  immediately  repair   to 
Pharaoh  to  commence  the  undertaking.     With  a  mo- 
desty  eminently   characteristic  of  this    extraordinary 
man,  he  expressed  his  consciousness  of  being  disqualified 
for  so  important  a  service;  but  "  certainly,"  said  God, 
"  I  will  be  with  thee :"  a  declaration  which  ought  to 
have  removed  every  apprehension  from  his  mind,  and 
to  have  induced  the  most  unhesitating  compliance.    He 
»s,  however,  still  scrupulous;  partly  from  a  sense  of 
personal  incompetency,  and  partly  from  a  suspicion  of 
some  possible  illusion.     "  When  I  come,"  said  he,  "  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God 
of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they  shall 
say  tome,  What  is  his  name?     What  shall  I  say  unto 
them  ?"     The  reply  to  this  question  was  truly  strikino- 
and  impressive—"  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.     Thus  shalt  thou 
say  Tjnto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto 
you."     In  addition  to  this,    he  was  furnished   with   a 
detailed   answer   to  the  anticipated   inquiries  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  which  contained  an  exposition  of  the 
merciful  designs  of  God  respecting  their  future  happy 
destiny.     Moses  continued  reluctant:  domestic  fond- 
ness, perhaps,  played  about  his  heart ;  he  had  formed 
interesting  connections  in  the  country ;  he  recollected 
the  severity  with  which  he  had  once  been  treated  by  the 
people   from   whom    he   had    now    been    many  years 
estranged  ;  he  felt  aware  that  he  incurred  the  forfeiture 
f  his  hfe  by  returning  to  Egypt ;  and  he  imagined  that 
those  to  whom  he  was  especially  sent  would  dispute  his 
commission.     We  cannot  justify  this  distrust;  but  we 
must  admire  that  amazing  condescension  in  the  Divine 
Being,  which  performed  successive  miracles  in  order  to 
inspire  him  with  a  proper  degree  of  confidence.     Being 
directed  to  cast  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  the 
ground,  it  instantly  became  a  serpent;   when  he  put 
forth  his  hand  to  regain  it,  the  serpent  was  re-trans- 
•ormed  into  a  rod.     He  was  then  commanded  to  thrust 
s  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  it  became  leprous  as  snow, 
ill,  upon  his  repeating  the  action,  it  was  perfectly  re- 
.tored  to  its  original  appearance.     These  signs  he' was 


directed  to  repeat  in  th?  presence  of  the  Egyptian 

&* 

After  this,  a  new  objection  is  named  :  «  O,  my  Lord  " 
said  Moses,  «  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  no'r 
since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant:  but  I  am 
slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue."  A  promise  was 
immediately  g,ven  of  affording  him  every  requisite 
assistance,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  removed  his 
unwarrantable  hesitation,  till  the  further  assurance  that 
his  brother  Aaron,  who  was,  by  the  special  appointment 
of  Jehovah,  already  on  the  way  to  meet  him,  should 
3  his  spokesman,  while  he  was  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  performing  miracles  with  his  rod.  It  is  sin- 
gular enough  that  Moses  was  afterwards  called  by*  the 
Egyptians  Alphi,  which  signifies  the  mouth  or  oracle  of 


Determined  at  length  upon  pursuing  the  course 
which  duty  prescribed,  he  introduces  the  subject  to 
Jethro,  and  gains  his  consent  to  re-visit  his  brethren  in 
the  land  of  bondage.  His  wife  and  his  sons  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journey :  when  the  Lord  met  him 
and  it  is  said  «  sought  to  kill  him."  The  reason  of  this 
remarkable  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  history. 
Circumcision  had  been  prescribed  to  Abraham  as  a 
badge  of  admission  into  the  covenant  with  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  enter  with  the  Israelites  through  his 
instrumentality,  and  it  was  enjoined  with  the  attendant 
penalty  of  excision  to  every  uncircumcised  individual 
It  seems  probable  that  Moses  had  been  seduced  by  his 
wife  into  a  neglect  of  this  ordinance,  with  regard  to 
their  son,  and  it  was  nothing  but  an  apprehension  of 
danger  that  urged  her  to  comply ;  which  she  did,  how- 
ever, with  this  bitter  taunt,  "  a  bloody  husband  art  thou 
to  me." 

"  We   see  now,"   says   Mr.   Bryant,    "  the   shep- 
herd of  Horeb,  the  man  slow  of  speech,  arrived  upon 
the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  a  design  to  free  his  people. 
If  we  set  aside  all  supernatural  assistance,  he  stands 
single  and  unsupported,  without  one  requisite  towards 
the  completion  of  his  purpose.     How  can  we  suppose 
a  person  so  circumstanced,  capable  of  carrying  on  a 
scheme  so  arduous  in  its  execution  ?     We  must  conti- 
nually bear  in  mind  the  time  that  he  had  been  absent, 
and  his  ignorance  of  every  thing  which  had  happened 
in  that  interval.      We  are   assured,  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  his  brother  Aaron  was  alive.     Hence  it 
is  manifest,  that  previous  to  his  departure  from  Midian, 
he  had  never  sent  to  try  the  temper  of  his  people,  nor 
to  know  how  the  prince  of  the  country  stood  affected 
towards  them.     Great  revolutions  might  have  happened 
during  the  time  that  he  had  been  away ;  and  those 
whom  he  intended  to  deliver,  might  not  have  stood  in 
need  of  his  assistance.     He  purposed  to  lead  them  to 
another  country,  when  they  might  have  been  contented 
with  that  which  they  enjoyed ;  or  they  might  already 
have  migrated,  and  Moses  not  have  been  apprised  of 
it.     These  were  circumstances  of  consequence,  of  which 
he   should   have  obtained    some  intelligence ;  but  he 
seems  not  to   have   had  power  or  opportunity  to  g-ain 
it.     His  brother  was  alive,  and  appears  to  have  resided 
in  the  court  of  Pharaoh.     And  there  must  have  been, 
among  the  elders  of  the  people,  persons  who  could 
consult  for  their  brethren,  and  preserve  them,  if  their 
deliverance   were   to   be   effected   by   human    means. 
Moses   sets  out  singly  to  perform  what  their  wisdom 
and  experience  jointly  could  not  effect ;  and  this  without 
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Biography,  knowing  for  certain,  that  he  had  any  friend  or  ally. 
'  Let  us,  however  suppose,  that  his  zeal,  which  had  been 
dormant  for  so  many  years,  at  last  induced  him  to 
prosecute  this  scheme ;  and  that,  having  quitted  his 
place  of  ease  and  retirement,  and  bidden  adieu  to  his 
connexions  of  very  long  standing,  he  arrived,  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand,  like  a  pilgrim  in  Egypt.  He  had 
here  two  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  first  was  to 
get  together  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  (Exod. 
5.  12),  and  then  to  persuade  them  to  follow  him  to 
Canaan.  This  was  a  real  difficulty,  as  it  could  not 
be  easy  to  collect  them,  much  less  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence. Some  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  had  upon  a 
time,  made  an  invasion  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
were  cut  off  by  the  natives  of  Gath  (1  Chron.  ch.  7. 
ver.  21).  This  could  not  afford  any  encouragement  to 
the  remaining  Israelites,  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  people  of  that  country.  The  next  difficulty 
was  to  get  access  to  the  prince  who  reigned;  and 
request,  or  demand,  the  dismission  of  so  many  useful 
subjects.  Moses  was  quite  a  stranger  at  the  Egyptian 
court,  and  not  gifted  with  the  powers  of  persuasion  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  character  no  better  than  a 
Midianitish  shepherd.  What  plea  could  he  use,  or 
•what  art  employ  ?  All  that  he  could  say  upon  the  oc- 
casion was,  that  he  was  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  he  desired,  in  his 
name,  to  carry  the  people  collectively,  old  and  young, 
to  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness.  But  this  would  prove 
but  a  weak  plea,  when  not  supported  by  some  'Sign,  to 
show  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  divine  authority. 
What  answer  could  be  expected  from  a  monarch  upon 
such  an  occasion?  Even  the  same  which  was  really 
given,  Exod.  5.  2. — "  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should 
obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go. — Get  you  unto  your  bur- 
dens." And  what  was  the  consequence  ? — An  imposition 
of  double  duty  (v.  9).  "  Let  there  more  work  be  laid 
upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labour  therein  f  and  let 
them  not  regard  vain  words."  They  were  in  conse- 
quence of  this  to  make  bricks  without  the  requisites, 
being  denied  straw  (v.  12).  "  So  the  people  were  scat- 
tered abroad  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  to 
gather  stubble  instead  of  straw."  Yet  the  same  tale  of 
bricks  was  demanded.  This  was  enough  to  make  the 
people  detest  the  name  of  Moses.  It  must  have 
ruined  him  in  their  opinion,  and  defeated  all  his  views  ; 
for  the  people,  whom  he  wanted  to  collect,  were  se- 
parated more  than  ever.  Their  disaffection  may  be 
learnt  from  their  words,  when  Moses  had  delivered  his 
message :  "  And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
stood  in  the  way  as  they  came  forth  from  Pharaoh,  and 
they  said  unto  them,  The  Lord  look  upon  you  and  judge ; 
because  ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be  abhorred  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  to  put 
a  sword  in  their  hands  to  slay  us."  (Exod.  5.  20,  21.) 
"  Thus,"  as  the  same  author  observes,  "  we  see  from 
the  wonderful  texture  of  this  history,  that  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  could  not  be  effected  without  the  divine 
interposition.  For  these  were  difficulties,  which  nei- 
ther the  wisdom,  nor  ability  of  men  could  remedy.  Yet 
they  were  remedied;  but  it  was  by  a  far  superior 
power.  It  was  by  God  himself,  who  suffered  his  people 
to  be  in  this  perplexity  and  distress,  that  they  might 
wish  for  deliverance,  and  be  ready  to  obey.  Accord- 
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ingly,  when  upon  the  display  of  his  wonders,  they  ac-  Moses, 
knowledged  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  proffered 
their  obedience  to  his  prophet,  they  were  delivered  by 
him  from  those  evils,  from  which  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  freed  them.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  same 
mode  of  acting  may  be  wisdom  in  God,  and  folly  in 
man." 

It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  nor  till  aftei  Interview 
repeated  miracles,  that  the  commissioned  agents  of  a  wltl1 
wonder-working  Providence,  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
escape  of  the  enslaved  children  of  Israel.  The  appli- 
cation for  their  release  only  exasperated  the  king,  and 
for  a  time  increased  the  miseries  of  these  poor  people. 
The  first  in  the  series  of  miracles  performed  by  Moses 
and  his  associate,  Aaron,  was  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  Pharaoh :  the  latter  cast  down  his  rod,  and  it  became 
a  serpent.  The  magicians  and  sorcerers  of  Egypt 
being  sent  for  to  confront  the  servants  of  the  most 
High  God,  imitated  this  action,  and  each  man's  rod  be- 
came a  serpent ;  but  there  was  this  proof  of  superiority 
furnished — the  rod  of  Aaron  swallowed  up  their  rods. 
Prejudice,  however,  is  never  discriminating,  and  the 
evidence  of  divine  interposition,  not  only  failed  to  sub- 
due the  incredulity,  or  allay  the  vengeance  of  the  king, 
it  only  hardened  his  heart  the  more  against  every 
proper  impression.  Moses  was  consequently  directed 
to  adopt  a  larger  scale  of  miraculous  operations,  in  the 
distinct  mention  of  which,  we  propose  to  give  the  reader 
a  brief  illustration  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  each  of 
these  PLAGUES  OF  EG  Y  PT  (as  they  have  been  designated), 
to  the  idolatries  of  the  people  upon  whom  they  were 
inflicted. 

The  first  plague  consisted  in  the  river  being  turned  First  plague 
into  blood,  of  which  the  account  is  preserved  in  the of  Egypt. 
seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus.  This  was 
effected  by  Moses  striking  the  waters  with  that  rod 
which  had  once  been  converted  into  a  serpent;  and  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  obduracy  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  the 
river  immediately  became  putrid,  and  the  fish  perished. 
A  very  powerful  blow  was  thus  airned  at  one  of  their 
most  deeply  rooted  idolatrous  prejudices.  No  nation 
carried  their  reverence  of  the  Nile  to  such  a  pitch  if 
extravagance.  On  solemn  occasions,  they  invoked  to 
as  their  chief  guardian  and  protector ;  and  imagined, 
that  it  gave  birth  to  all  their  deities  -  TTOTCL^IOV  NeiXoi/ 
(says  Diod.  Sicnlus),  irpog  y  cat  rac  TWV  Zfo>v  yeveaetf 
V7rap£cu.  This  opinion  spread  extensively  amongst 
other  nations,  and  produced  a  very  general  veneration 
for  all  rivers  amongst  the  pagans.  It  was,  therefore, 
calculated  to  strike  a  salutary  conviction  of  their  folly 
into  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have  proved  a 
warning  to  the  Israelites,  when  they,  perceived  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  divinity,  and  the  baseness  of  this 
now  desecrated  stream.  Nor  was  it  merely  polluted, 
but  changed  into  blood;  than  which  nothing  was  more 
abhorred  by  the  priests,  who  pretended  to  extraordinary 
sanctity.  The  destruction  of  the  fish  is  particularly 
specified,  for  in  some  cases,  they  too  were  worshipped 
as  real  deities;  and  to  complete  the  absurdity,  there  was 
a  city  built  in  honour  of  one  species  called  Oxurunchus, 
and  a  temple  where  this  fish  was  publicly  worshipped. 
(Strabo,  i.  17.) 

The  second  plague  was  that  of  the  frogs,  which  was  Second 
accomplished  by  Aaron,  who,  by  the  direction  of  Moses,  plague. 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  waters ;  upon  which  the 
frogs  came  up  and  overspread  the  land,  where  they  died 
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Biography,  in  immense  multitudes,  filling  the  air  with  pestilential 
s^~v^^*'  exhalations.     This  was  a  second  disgrace  inflicted  upon 
A.  M.     their  sacred  river;  and  it  prevented  the  natives  from 
2513.     performing  their  usual  ablutions.     It  is  not  absolutely 
B~c.      certain,  whether  the  frog  were  an  object  of  worship,  or 
1491.     of  abhorrence  in  Egypt,  possibly  of  both — as  in  other 
instances,  where  religious  adoration  was  offered  from 
sentiments  of  terror ;  and  if  so,  they  were  punished  as 
well  by  what  they  venerated,  as  by  what  they  abomi- 
nated.    Most  aquatic  animals,  however,  were  in  Egypt 
sacred  and  emblematical :    and  as  frogs  were  engraved 
upon  the  basis  of  Apollo's  statue  at  Delphi,  the  seat  of 
prophecy,   they  were,  it  is  probable,  characteristic  of 
the  priests  andprophets,  and  sacred  to  the  Nymphs  and 
Muses.     This  animal  is  notorious  for  swelling  itself  up, 
and  hence  it  became  an  emblem  of  Apollo,  the  god  of 
inspiration,   and  of  priests,  and   prophets  in  general, 
particularly  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt.     The  present 
miracle,  therefore,  constituted  an  appropriate  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  them,  and  their  royal  patron. 
Third  The  third  plague  was  that  of  lice.    This  was  inflicted 

plague.  by  the  rod  of  Aaron,  under  the  express  direction  of 
Moses,  who,  as  before,  received  the  command  from 
God.  The  Egyptians  were  peculiarly  solicitous  of  ex- 
ternal purity  ;  for  which  purpose  they  were  continually 
bathing  themselves,  and  observed  the  utmost  nicety  in 
their  clothing.  Herodotus  has  furnished  ample  evidence 
of  their  care  in  this  respect.  "  The  priests,"  says  he, 
"  wear  raiment  of  linen  only. — And  the  linen  garments 
which  they  put  on  are  continually  fresh  washed :  con- 
cerning which  they  take  particular  care."  It  was  usual 
for  the  people  to  wear  a  woollen  garment  over  a  linen 
one ;  but  the  former  was  thrown  off  when  they  ap- 
proached their  deities,  from  an  apprehension  of  its 
harbouring  vermin.  It  was  also  dispensed  with  at 
burials,  from  considering  it  as  an  impurity.  The  priests 
had  their  heads  and  bodies  shaved  every  third  day  for 
the  same  reason.  Plutarch  furnishes  a  similar  testi- 
mony, stating,  that  they  abhorred  all  woollen  as  foul, 
and  extolling  flax,  for  Atrj/v  £e  Trape-^ai  rat  KaQapav 
eo-07jra,  TIKKTTO.  $£  tydtipOTTotov — it  affords  a  delicate  and 
pure  covering,  and  is  not  at  all  liable  to  produce  lice.  As, 
therefore,  these  infatuated  worshippers  made  the  essence 
of  religion  to  consist  in  external  cleanliness,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  internal  sanctity  (for  their  temples  were 
defiled  with  the  most  abominable  practices),  the  present 
judgment  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  confound  their  su- 
perstition ;  and  so  obvious  was  the  interposition,  that 
the  magicians  appealed  to  Pharaoh  in  the  language  of 
astonishment  and  conviction,  "  this  is  the  finger  of 
God!" 

Fourth  The   king,  however,    remaining  obdurate,   he   was 

yia^ue.  visited  with  the  plague  of  Jlies,  the  fourth  of  this  me- 
lancholy series.  Moses  went  out  in  the  early  morning 
to  meet  Pharaoh  when  he  was  taking  his  walk  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  repeated  his  request  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Israel,  threatening,  in  case  of  his  persistence 
in  the  refusal,  that  his  own  house,  the  houses  and  pre- 
mises of  his  courtiers,  and  of  all  the  people,  should  be 
covered  with  swarms  of  flies  ;  while,  as  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  the  power  that  accomplished  this  judgment, 
the  land  of  Goshen  should  be  exempted  from  the  cala- 
mity. The  appeal  was  received  as  before,  and  the 
predicted  evil  filled  the  country.  The  Egyptians  had 
allotted  to  several  deities  the  office  of  driving  away  flies, 
and  many  heathen  temples  were  supposed  to  be  free 
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from  these  troublesome  insects,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  the  presiding  deity.  Nor  was  this  all:  they  ' 
were  even  worshipped  in  various  places.  ./Elian  men- 
tions, that  in  his  time,  an  ox  was  sacrificed  to  them  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Actium  ;  Clemens  confirms  the 
statement;  and  Antiphanes,  in  Athenaeus,  alludes  to  a 
similar  observance  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  There  was  an- 
ciently a  deity  stiled  Deus  Musca  and  Accaron,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  semblance  of  a  fly.  This  idolatry 
originated  in  Egypt,  whence  it  was  brought  by  the 
Caphtorim  to  Palestine,  and  by  the  Phenicians-to  Sidon, 
Tyre  and  Biblus,  and  thence  diffused  into  other  regions. 
Hence,  the  Egyptians  must  be  led  to  perceive,  by  the 
miraculous  multiplication  of  the  flies  which  they  so 
absurdly  revered,  that  instead  of  being  able  to  defend 
them  from  mischief,  they  were  under  the  controul  of 
a  superior  will,  and  their  punishment  was  inflicted  in 
the  very  track  of  their  superstition. 

The  fifth  plague  was  the  murrain  of  beasts,  which  Fifth 
was  attended  with  two  striking  peculiarities:—  the  PIaSue< 
speediness  of  the  execution,  for  it  was  to  be  on  the 
morrow  after  the  denunciation  by  Moses;  and  the 
exemption  of  the  people  of  God  from  the  visitation ; — 
"  All  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died,  but  of  the  cattle  of  the 
children  of  Israel  died  not  one."  Their  idolatrous 
attachment  to  animals  is  universally  known,  and  is 
ridiculed  with  great  keenness  of  satire  by  Lucian : 
"  In  Egypt,"  says  he,  "  the  temple  itself  is  found  to  be 
beautiful  and  ample  in  its  dimensions,  built  with  choice 
stones,  and  ornamented  with  gilding  and  hieroglyphics. 
But  if  you  pry  within  to  find  out  the  god,  you  meet 
with  a  monkey  or  a  crane ;  or  else  a  goat  or  a  cat." 
The  lion,  wolf,  and  dog,  were  also  objects  of  adoration; 
but  the  greatest  reverence  was  shown  for  the  ox,  the 
cow,  the  heifer,  and  the  ram.  The  Apis,  or  sacred 
bull,  was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  and  the  mnevis  at 
Heliopolis ;  both  of  them  being  esteemed  gods.  This 
judgment,  therefore,  was  very  appropriate  and  signifi- 
cant; for  their  imaginary  deities  were  seen*  to  yield  to 
the  God  of  Israel,  without  the  capacity  of  offering  the 
least  resistance.  In  vain  did  the  soul  of  Osiris,  as 
they  believed,  reside  in  the  body  of  Apis ;  the  infection 
spread  far  and  wide,  in  defiance  of  his  power,  exhibiting 
the  despicable  imbecility  of  their  divinities. 

To  the  murrain  of  beasts  succeeded  the  sixth  plague  shth 
of  boils  and  blains.  Handfuls  of  ashes  being  taken  by  plague 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  sprinkled  towards  heaven  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  they  became  dust,  producing  a 
boil  breaking  forth  with  blains  upon  man  and  beast ! 
It  is  particularly  stated,  that  the  boil  was  upon  the 
magicians  as  well  as  on  the  Egyptians  in  general.  This 
was  another  evidence  of  the  impotency  of  their  gods, 
who  could  neither  prevent  nor  alleviate  the  calamity. 
Many  of  them  were  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary 
skill  in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  among  whom,  Escula- 
pius  was  regarded  with  singular  esteem  and  confidence. 
The  action  of  Moses  was  highly  significant.  The  ashes 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  fiery  furnace,  which  is  referred 
to  perpetually  as  a  type  of  the  miseries  suffered  by  Israel 
during  the  period  of  their  Egyptian  bondage;  and  it  con- 
tained an  allusion  to  a  cruel  rite  to  which  they  were 
addicted.  In  several  of  their  cities  they  sacrificed  men, 
who  were  foreigners,  for  the  good  of  the  people.  At  the 
end  of  the  ceremony,  the  priests  collected  the  ashes  of 
the  victims,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in  the  air,  pro- 
bably with  an  idea  of  entailing  a  blessing  wherever  the 
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Biography,  particles  descended.      Moses  did  the  same  with  an 
^•^~v->^  opposite  purpose,  diffusing  plagues  and  a  curse  around 
in  every  direction,  and  thus  confronting  the  operations  of 
Providence  with  the  superstition  of  the  age. 

The  seventh  plague  was  that  of  ram,  hail,  andfire,  at- 
tended with  thunder.  The  Egyptians  could  scarcely  fail 
of  perceiving  the  drift  of  these  complicated  judgments. 
Rain  is  extremely  rare  in  that  country,  and  not  to  be 
met  with  at  all  in  Delta,  or  Egypt  Proper.  Hence 
Claudian  designates  the  country,  JEgyptus  sine  nube 
ferax  —  Egypt,  fruitful  -without  a  cloud.  In  addition  to 
this,  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  it,  as  it  ran  along  upon 
the  ground,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  their  characte- 
ristic superstition  respecting  portents  and  prodigies, 
This  visitation  was  distinctly  foretold,  and  none  of  their 
gods  were  able  to  afford  them  deliverance.  It  should 
be  observed  also,  that  they  were  strangely  addicted  to 
the  worship  of  the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  as  deities: 
and  the  former  they  even  believed  to  be  a  living  crea- 
ture, endowed  witha  soul  —  vevo^rai  TO  nvp  dr/piov  eivat 
£fi-^v)(pv.  —  Herod.  And  hence,  not  only  the  presiding 
deity,  but  the  elements  themselves  were  adored  :  con- 
sequently the  present  judgment  was  a  formidable 
attack  upon  their  vain  and  idolatrous  confidence. 

Locusts,  constituted  the  eighth  plague  ;  which,  as  on 
other  occasions,  Moses  inflicted  after  a  plain  and 
solemn  warning.  They  overspread  the  whole  country, 
devouring  every  herb,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  which 
remained  after  the  hail.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  terrible  calamity  than  that  of  swarms 
of  locusts,  who  speedily  convert  a  paradise  into  a 
desert,  eating  up  the  very  bark  and  roots  of  vegetation 
They  are  known  to  come  in  clouds,  extending  in  length 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  breadth  ; 
and  wherever  they  settle,  all  the  corn  vanishes  in  two 
hours.  Moreover,  of  the  present  swarm  it  is  said,  "  Be- 
fore them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither 
after  them  shall  be  such."  The  Egyptians  cherished 
great  confidence  in  some  of  their  gods,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  preserve  their  country  from 
these  invading  insects,  especially  Isis  and  Osiris, 
the  gods  of  plenty  ;  but  Moses  so  confounded  their 
misplaced  dependence  by  this  desolating  miracle,  that 
Pharaoh  sent  in  haste  to  solicit  deliverance  from  death. 
A  strong  west  wind  was  accordingly  brought  over  the 
land,  which  carried  off  these  terrible  assailants  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  became  requisite  to  inflict  a 
new  calamity  on  Pharaoh,  in  the  form  of  thick  darkness, 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  which  constituted  the  ninth 
plague.  The  Egyptians,  in  common  with  the  Persians, 
Phenicians,  Syrians,  and  other  nations,  esteemed  them- 
selves as  descendants  of  the  Sun,  which  they  worshipped 
as  their  sovereign  and  parent,  believing  it  to  be  the  soul 
of  the  world,  the  mundi  caput,  the  principal  being  in 
the  universe.  Thus  Homer,  who  took  his  theology 
from  Egypt,  ascribes  intellect  to  the  Sun  : 
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Odyss.  b.  xii.  v.  108. 

.  Originally,  indeed,  they  viewed  the  light  and  the 
fire  as  proper  emblems  only  of  deity,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  purest  of  all  the  elements,  and  because  of 
their  salutary  influence  upon  created  nature  ;  but  this 
specious  sentiinent  soon  degenerated  into  an  adoration 
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of  them  as  primary  sources  of  being,  to  the  dishonour  Moses. 
of  the  universal  Creator  :  nothing,  consequently,  could 
be  more  significant,  nothing  more  illustrative  of  their 
crime,  nor  better  calculated  to  warn  others,  than  to  fill 
the  land  with  palpable  darkness.  Their  god  arose, 
but  could  not  afford  them  the  least  assistance  in  this 
perplexing  and  preternatural  obscuration. 

The  tenth  and  last  plague,  which  consisted  in  the  Tenth 
infliction  of  death  upon  all  the  jirst-born  in  the  land,  plague- 
exceeded,  both  in  terror  and  effect,  the  preceding. 
This  was  accomplished  at  midnight,  and  after  Moses 
had  given  them  a  full  warning  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  calamity  must  have  been  considerably  aggravated  by 
anticipation.  The  Egyptians  were  addicted  above  most 
nations  to  extravagant  mourning,  running  through  the 
streets,  smearing  their  faces,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
rending  the  air  with  cries,  not  only  at  the  funeral 
of  a  friend  or  relative,  but  even  at  the  death  of  any 
sacred  animal.  They  were  accustomed,  moreover,  to 
scourge  themselves,  and  to  conduct  most  of  their  cere- 
monies with  stripes  and  lamentations  in  honour  of  Isis, 
and  Adonis,  or  Osiris  :  but  now  they  were  supplied 
with  a  real  cause  of  the  deepest  grief,  in  the  deprivation, 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  sword  of  Omnipotence,  of  every 
first-born  in  the  country;  so  that  there  was  a  cry, 
"  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it 
any  more."  This  was  surely  a  just  retaliation  for  their 
disobedience,  and  a  proper  expression  of  the  divine 
displeasure  for  their  cruel  behaviour  to  Israel,  who  is 
represented  as  God's  first-born  (Exod.  iv.  22),  the  ob- 
ject of  his  special  favour,  and  the  family  whence  Christ, 
"  the  first-born  of  every  creature"  (Col.  i.  15),  was  to 
proceed.  This  judgment,  besides,  was  attended  with 
another  significant  purpose.  The  Israelites  were  liable 
to  lose  their  elder  children  by  the  destroying  angel, 
unless  they  observed  a  particular  conservatory  regula- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  passover  was  insti- 
tuted, not  only  with  a  view  to  their  present  security, 
but  as  containing  secret  intimations  of  the  blessings 
to  be  hereafter  dispensed  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  infinite  God  to  punish  the  Remark*. 
Egyptians  by  that  series  of  calamitous  visitations 
which  have  now  been  briefly  stated  and  illustrated  ; 
because  they  prostituted  the  noblest  talents,  and  the 
best  attainments  in  general  knowledge  and  learning, 
to  the  very  basest  purposes  ;  and  after  the  preser- 
vation of  their  nation  by  one  of  the  family  of  Israel, 
they  had,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  integrity, 
every  pledge  of  security,  and  every  feeling  of  gratitude, 
reduced  their  benefactors  to  abject  slavery. 

The  people  being  at  length  suffered  to  depart,  they  Departure 
began  their  journey  exactly  at  the  expiration  of  430 
years  from  the  date  when  Abraham  quitted  his  kindred 
in  Mesopotamia.  At  their  original  settlement  in  Egypt, 
their  numbers  amounted  only  to  seventy,  but  so  pro- 
digiously had  they  multiplied,  in  defiance  of  the  worst 
of  treatment,  that  in  about  two  hundred  years,  they 
were  increased  to  600,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  which,  together  with  their  families,  may  be  esti- 
mated in  the  whole,  at  four  millions  of  individuals,  who 
set  out  with  vast  possessions  of  flocks,  herds,  and 
other  property,  on  the  most  extraordinary  adventure 
that  was  ever  recorded  by  the  pen  of  History.  If 
Moses,  as  their  leader,  had  acted  by  his  sole  authority, 
the  measure  must  have  been  pronounced  imprudent, 
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and  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  them,  imprac- 
ticable :  for  instead  of  proceeding  northward,  in  the 
short  and  direct  road  to  Canaan,  he  took  them  east- 
ward to  the  wilderness,  which  bounds  Egypt  and 
Arabia  Petrsea,  in  consequence  of  which  they  wandered 
about  for  many  years,  enduring  the  most  painful  and 
unexpected  privations.  This,  however,  was  wisely  or- 
dered by  that  God  who  superintended  their  journey, 
and  who  was  too  well  aware  of  their  refractory  spirit 
to  allow  them  to  pursue  a  route  through  Palestine, 
which  would  have  allowed  them  easily  to  return  at  the 
first  appearance  of  difficulty*  Marshalled,  therefore, 
under  Moses,  as  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition, God  himself  went  before  them,  "  by  day  in  a 
pillar  of  a  cloud ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to 
give  them  light." 

The  first  encampment  of  the  children  of  Israel  was 
at  the  top  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Etham,  on  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,  which  stretched  from  this  point 
towards  Midian  and  Edom  eastward,  and  towards 
Paran  southward  <  Pharaoh  was  now  preparing  to 
pursue  them  with  a  force  which  he  deemed  adequate 
to  compel  their  return,  or  effect  their  destruction ; 
but  though  they  might  easily  have  escaped  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  wilderness,  Moses,  who  acted  solely 
under  divine  direction,  led  them  into  a  narrow  de- 
file between  the  mountains,  through  which  there  was 
no  outlet ;  so  that  when  the  enemy  approached,  they 
were  enclosed  on  all  sides.  This  appeared  to  the 
people  so  bad  a  piece  of  generalship,  and  they  were 
in  consequence  exposed  to  such  extreme  danger,  that 
their  complaints  were  most  bitter  and  clamorous. 
They  tauntingly  inquired  whether  he  had  brought  them 
into  this  situation  because  there  were  no  graves  in 
Egypt;  and  loudly  declared,  that  they  should  have 
considered  prolonged  servitude  far  preferable  to  so 
melancholy  a  fate.  Had  the  object  been  merely  to 
effect  their  escape,  or  had  Moses  acted  solely  from 
his  own  authority,  their  remonstrances  might  have 
been  correct ;  but  we  are  informed  that  God  wisely 
contrived  this  dilemma  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
Pharaoh  to  the  pursuit,  that,  by  his  manifest  inter- 
position, he  might  acquire  honour  to  his  great  name, 
and  effectually  cure  those  prejudices  in  favour  of  Egypt, 
which  were  still  so  prevalent  in  the  camp.  In  these 
critical  circumstances,  the  cool  fortitude,  magnanimity, 
and  piety  of  their  leader,  were  most  conspicuous :  he 
silenced  their  murmurings,  allayed  their  agitation,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  strong  faith,  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  them,  stretching  his  rod  over  the  sea,  which  instantly 
divided  to  form  a  dry  and  commodious  passage.  They 
passed  in  safety;  guarded  on  either  hand  by  the 
watery  element  as  by  walls  of  adamant.  In  vain  did 
their  foes  attempt  to  follow ;  Moses  again  stretched 
forth  his  rod,  and  the  deep  closed  upon  them — 
chariots,  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh — 
for  ever!  This  deliverance  was  commemorated  by 
Moses  in  a  song,  which  is  not  only  worthy  of  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  numerous  beauties  as  a  com- 
position, but  as  the  most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  in 
the  world,  antedating  the  works  of  Homer,  by  at 
least  six  hundred  years. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  transit  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  was  at  the  bay  of  Colsum  or  Clysma. 
It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bedca,  and  is  almost 
dry ;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  natives 
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murmurings ;  upon  which  Moses,  as  in  all  his  difficulties, 
applied  to  the  Lord,  who  directed  him  to  cast  in  a 
tree,  by  which  it  became  instantly  sweetened.     Hence 
they  proceeded  to  Elim,  and  then  again  encamped  by 
the  sea,  but  afterwards  went  in  a  northerly  direction 
inland  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  where  manna  was  first 
afforded  them  from  heaven.      Subsequently,    as  thev 
approached  the  borders  of  the  Amalekites,  they  were 
opposed  by  that  people  and  pursued  to  Rephidim.    In 
this  place  the  people  again  complained  for  want  of 
water,  and  were  miraculously  supplied  by  the  rod  of 
Moses  being  struck  against  the  rock  in  Horeb.  (Ex.  18.) 

The  Israelites  were  now  conducted  to  the  wilder*  Sinai, 
ness  of  Sinai,  in  the  third  month  of  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  where  the  law  was  given  them,  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  terror  and  magnificence  which 
suited  that  extraordinary  period.  Moses  was,  on  this 
occasion,  admitted  to  an  intercourse  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  more  familiar  than  any  which  had  hitherto  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  a  mortal ;  but  for  which  he  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  manifestation  of  the  burning  bush,  and 
by  the  capacity  to  work  miracles  with  which  he  had 
afterwards  been  endowed.  Having  been  called  up  into 
Horeb,  by  a  voice  which  proceeded  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  Moses  was  desired  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  past  interpositions  of  Providence,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  goodness,  and  to  assure  them  of 
God's  intentions  respecting  their  future  destination,  to 
which  they  had  been  introductory.  They  were  now  to 
become  the  "  peculiar  treasure  "  of  the  Most  High,  "  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation."  When  this  de- 
claration was  reported  to  the  camp  by  an  assembly  of 
the  elders,  the  whole  multitude  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  unhesitating  obedience  with  every 
divine  requisition.  Moses  conveyed  this  language  to 
the  Lord,  who,  having  intimated  his  determination  to 
appear  in  a  thick  cloud,  and  communicate  his  will  in 
an  audible  conference  with  his  chosen  servant,  directed 
the  use  of  certain  precautions  previously  to  the  solemn 
manifestation.  The  people  were  to  sanctify  themselves, 
and  a  fence  was  prepared,  that  no  one  should  touch  the 
borders  of  the  mountain  upon  pain  of  death.  On  the 
third  day  from  the  interview  of  their  leader  with  God,  in 
which  these  preparatory  measures  were  arranged,  thun- 
ders, lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud,  invested  Sinai, 
accompanied  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  so  tremen- 
dously loud  as  to  put  the  whole  camp  into  extreme 
agitation.  The  mount  itself  shook  to  the  very  base ; 
while  smoke  ascended  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace, 
into  the  midst  of  which  Moses  entered,  ascending  to 
the  very  summit,  where  he  received  a  new  charge  to 
preserve  the  multitude  from  indulging  an  eager  and 
obtrusive  curiosity:  after  which  the  ten  commandments 
were  pronounced,  in  a  voice  so  solemn  and  superhuman, 
that  the  people  requested  Moses  to  become  the  me- 
dium of  future  communication.  Accordingly,  after 
endeavouring  to  allay  their  fears,  he  approached  the 
thick  darkness,  and  received  from  the  present  Deity  a 
minute  specification  of  laws,  by  which  Israel  Avas  hence- 
forth to  be  governed.  These  were  all  written  in  a  book-, 
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and  an  altar,  to  serve  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  the  won- 
derful transactions,  was  erected  on  the  spot,  with  twelve 
pillars  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  tribes. 
Having-  first  sprinkled  blood  upon  the  altar,  Moses  read 
the  volume ;  and  when  the  people  expressed  their 
unanimous  consent  to  every  requisition,  he  proceeded 
to  sprinkle  blood  upon  them,  in  attestation  of  the  solemn 
covenant.  After  this,  he  was  again  called  into  the 
mount,  where  he  abode  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
receiving  instructions  for  the  building  of  a  tabernacle, 
in  which  it  was  the  divine  purpose  to  display  his  glory  to 
his  favourite  nation, for  the  benefit  of  the  universal  world. 

During  the  absence  of  Moses,  the  people  relapsed 
into  idolatry,  persuading  Aaron  to  form  a  golden  calf: 
which  so  justly  incensed  the  Lord,  that  his  anger  was 
only  appeased  by  the  intercession  of  Moses,  who.  upon 
descending  the  mountain  with  the  two  tables  of  the 
law  written  upon  stone  in  his  hands,  was  filled  with 
such  indignation,  that  he  threw  them  upon  the  ground, 
and  dashed  them  to  pieces.  As  a  further  punishment 
for  their  rebellion,  he  ground  the  idolatrous  image  to 
powder,  and  strewing  it  upon  water,  compelled  them 
to  drink  it.  Aaron  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  by 
pleading  the  importunity  of  the  people;  and  when 
Moses  saw  how  completely  they  had  stripped  them- 
selves, in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  forming  the 
calf,  he  went  to  the  gate  and  proclaimed,  "  Who  is  on 
the  Lord's  side?  let  him  come  unto  me."  The  Levites 
instantly  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  by  divine  command, 
they  were  ordered  to  pass  tlyrough  the  camp  sword  in 
hand,  by  which  three  thousand  perished  miserably. 
The  people  were  now  threatened  with  the  withdraw- 
ment  of  the  presence  of  God,  which  occasioned  the 
deepest  lamentation ;  but  their  faithful  leader  and 
.friend  pitched  the  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation, into  which  he  entered  when  the  cloud  de- 
scended upon  it,  and  successfully  interceded  for  their 
preservation.  For  himself,  he  requested  some  encou- 
raging display  of  the  divine  glory,  which  was  graciously 
accorded,  and  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Exodus. 
In  addition  to  this  distinguishing  favour,  he  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  two  other  tables  of  stone,  and  bring 
them  into  the  mount,  where  they  were  again  inscribed 
with  the  commandments,  by  the  finger  of  God;  and 
whence,  having  remained  for  forty  days  and  nights 
in  a  state  of  strict  abstinence  from  food,  he  de- 
scended with  such  a  supernatural  splendour  upon  his 
countenance,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
on  a  veil,  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  Aaron  and  the 
children  of  Israel.  Whenever  he  went  in  before  the 
Lord,  he  removed  the  veil  till  he  returned  to  the  people. 

The  tabernacle  was  now  erected  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  pattern  that  had  been  presented  to  Moses  in 
the  mount.  It  was  completed  in  the  first  month  in  the 
second  year,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  when  the 
glory  of  God  appeared  in  a  cloud,  which  so  entirely 
pervaded  it,  that  Moses  was  unable  to  enter ;  and  this 
miraculous  cloud  continued  with  them  in  all  their  fu- 
ture journey  ings;  so  that  they  halted  while  the  cloud 
rested  on  them,  and  went  forward  as  often  and  as  long 
as  it  was  taken  up.  In  the  night  it  always  assumed  a 
luminous  appearance,  and  was  everywhere  conspicuous. 

The  first  remove  of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai,  was  into 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  on  their  way  we  find 
several  acts  of  divine  forbearance  at  the  intercession  of 
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Moses.  At  the  voice  of  his  supplication,  fire  was 
quenched,  and  manna  and  quails  supplied.  It  would 
have  been  strange  indeed,  if  a  person  of  so  much  emi- 
nence had  been  exempted  from  that  envy  which  com-  2514. 
monly  prevails,  upon  occasions  far  less  calculated  to  nTc.- 
excite  it ;  yet  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  his  dearest 
connections  should  have  attained  the  first  ignoble  dis- 
tinction of  attempting  to  depreciate  his  character,  and 
diminish  his  well-merited  reputation.  Miriam  and 
Aaron  were,  however,  both  influenced  by  this  detest- 
able spirit ;  on  which  account,  the  former  was  smitten 
with  leprosy,  that  was  only  healed  at  the  powerful 
entreaty  of  their  injured  brother,  who  procured  her  the 
mitigated  punishment  of  only  a  seven  days'  exclusion 
from  the  camp. 

Hitherto,  no  measures  had  been  taken  to  obtain  in-  Sends  to 
formation  respecting  the  country  they  were  marching  search  the 
to  invade  :  at  length,  a  ruler  from  each  tribe  was  dis-  laud< 
patched  as  a  spy,  secretly,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  mi- 
litary state  of  the  cities.  At  the  expiration  of  forty 
days  they  returned,  bringing  with  them  a  favourable 
report  of  the  fertility  of  the  land,  of  which  they  produced 
some  satisfactory  specimens  in  the  grapes  of  Eshcol, 
with  several  pomegranates  and  figs  ;  but  they  described 
the  fortifications  which  they  had  seen,  as  so  strong,  and 
the  people  as  of  so  gigantic  a  stature,  that  every  one 
seemed  dispirited,  and  refused  to  attempt  the  proposed 
conquest.  So  much,  indeed,  did  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
display  itself,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  selecting 
a  new  leader  to  guide  them  back  to  Egypt,  and  were 
about  to  stone  Joshua  and  Caleb,  whose  report  widely 
differed  from  that  of  the  other  spies,  and  whose  remon- 
strances they  could  not  endure ;  when  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  smiting  pestilence  was  threatened  to  extermi- 
nate the  rebels.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  prevented 
its  fatal  and  immediate  operation,  but  that  earnest 
entreaty,  with  which  it  was  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
Moses  so  often  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty : 
but  to  mark  with  an  indelible  sign  of  disgrace  the 
offending  multitude,  they  were  made  to  understand,  that 
only  two  individuals,  whose  fidelity  had  rendered  them 
worthy  of  such  a  distinction,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  out 
of  their  numerous  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
then  alive,  should  ultimately  see  the  promised  inherit- 
ance :  nor  should  even  their  children  enjoy  it,  till  after 
they  had  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  in 
correspondence  with  the  number  of  days  it  had  occu- 
pied to  survey  the  land.  The  individuals  who  had 
given  the  report  which  occasioned  the  present  mur- 
muring, were  instantaneously  smitten  by  a  fatal  plague 
"  before  the  Lord."  The  next  morning,  a  party,  deeply  Defeat  »f 
affected  with  the  predicted  chastisement,  presumed,  .the  I 
contrary  to  orders,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  were ' es* 
repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  with  great 
loss.  But  Moses  did  not  aim  to  remedy  the  misfor- 
tune, to  renew  the  contest  with  a  larger  and  more  effi- 
cient force,  or  to  march  directly  forward  towards  the 
desirable  residence  of  which  they  were  in  search  ;  but, 
in  obedience  to  a  heavenly  intimation,  turned  back  to 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  then  passing  near  Ezion 
Gaber,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
proceeding  round  the  land  of  Edom,  he  at  length  led 
the  people  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  near  mount  Nebo. 

At  different  times,   during  this  circuitous  journey, 
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y-  several  memorable  events  occurred,  in  which  Moses 
was  particularly  implicated.  An  envious  spirit  having 
again  manifested  itself  in  the  revilings  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  ministers  before  the  Lord,  who 
had  formed  a  party  of  250  princes  of  the  assembly, 
they  were  summoned  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
each  with  his  censer  having-  incense.  The  Lord  then 
appeared  in  glory,  requiring  Moses  and  Aaron  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  congregation,  who  were  to 
be  consumed  in  a  moment.  The  former,  as  at  other 
times,  interceded,  and  the  three  ringleaders  of  the 
faction  were  placed  apart;  when,  at  the  voice  of 
Moses,  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  them  up,  their 
families  and  property,  with  their  associate  delin- 
quents. Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  this  awful  judg- 
ment failed  to  produce  a  proper  impression  upon  the 
infatuated  multitude  ;  for,  on  the  very  next  day,  there 
was  an  universal  murmur  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when  the  God  of  Israel  again  descended  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  displeasure.  Fourteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  were  consumed  by  a  plague,  which  was  only 
arrested  in  its  fatal  progress  by  Aaron,  at  the  command 
of  his  brother,  standing  up  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  offer  incense,  and  make  an  atonement  for  the 
people. 

On  arriving  at  mount  Hor,  Moses  had  the  melan- 
choly task  of  accompanying  Aaron  in  his  ascent  to  its 
summit,  where  the  latter  died ;  immediately  after  which, 
he  invested  his  son  Eleazar  with  his  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments, at  the  express  command  of  God.  This  loss 
was  commemorated  in  a  general  mourning  of  thirty 
days. 

Soon  afterwards,  at  an  encampment  on  the  borders  of 
Edom,  the  people  became  extremely  discouraged  ;  and, 
as  usual,  gave  ve.nt  to  their  feelings  in  impious  speeches 
against  Moses  and  against  God.  This  produced  the 
tremendous  visitation  of  fiery  flying  serpents,  through 
the  effects  of  whose  envenomed  bite  multitudes  pe- 
rished. The  people  once  more  humbled  themselves ; 
and,  upon  their  application  to  Moses,  he  besought  the 
Lord,  by  whom  he  was  directed  to  make  a  fiery  ser- 
pent and  set  it  upon  a  pole  :  "  and  it  came  to  pass, 
that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld 
the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived."  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  in  this  emblem  there  was  at  once  a  significant 
punishment  of  the  idolatry  of  the  times,  and  a  striking 
typical  representation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
the  redemption  which  he  accomplished  for  the  human 
race.  Had  it  pleased  God,  says  Mr.  Bryant,  to  have 
explained  his  meaning  to  his  prophet  upon  the  spot,  I 
presume,  that  in  express  terms,  it  would  have  amounted 
to  this  :  "  You  have  been  devoted  to  serpent-worship ; 
tmd  I  punish  you  by  these  very  reptiles  which  you  have 
idly  adored.  You  have  esteemed  the  serpent  the 
emblem  of  health,  life,  and  divine  wisdom  ;  and  under 
this  symbol,  you  have  looked  up  to  an  unknown  power, 
stiled  Thoth  and  Agathodsemon,  the  benign  genius.  For 
these  things  you  suffer.  But  I  will  show  you  a  more 
just  and  salutary  emblem,  by  which  health  and  life,  as 
well  as  divine  wisdom,  are  signified.  It  is  a  type  of 
the  true  Agathodaemon,  that  human  divinity,  the  phy- 
sician of  the  soul,  by  whom  these  blessings  are  one  day 
to  accrue.  Behold  that  serpent  upon  a  perch  or  cross  ; 
whoever  looks  up  to  him  shall  be  saved  from  the  present 
venom  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  from  primeval  infec- 
tion. This  is  an  emblem  of  that  benign  power,  that 
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good   genius,  by  whom  the  world  will  be  cured  of    Moses, 
every  inherent  evil." 

After  occupying  various  stations,  upon  their  arrive: 
at  mount  Pisgah,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  to  negotiate  for  a  passage  through  his 
border  ;  but  instead  of  consenting,  he  collected  a  nu- 
merous army,  and  attacked  the  Israelites ;  who,  under  De 
the  direction   of  Moses,  vanquished   the  enemy  and  Sihon  and 
took  immediate  possession  of  all  his  territories.     A°"- 
similar  result  soon  afterwards  followed  the  hostility  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan. 

Moses  now  led  forward  the  people  to  an  encamp- 
ment in  the  plains  of  Moab,  where  they  continued  till 
they  crossed  over  Jordan.  Balak,  the  king  of  the 
country,  invited  Balaam  to  come  and  denounce  curses 
upon  these  multitudinous  strangers ;  but  the  magician 
having,  contrary  to  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign, 
blessed  them,  Balak  endeavoured,  at  the  instigation  of 
Balaam,  to  corrupt  them  by  sending  women  into  the  camp 
to  allure  them  to  idolatry  and  fornication.  This  impious 
stratagem  so  far  succeeded,  that  23,000  who  had  con- 
formed to  the  worship  of  Baal-peor  were  put  to  death, 
besides  1,000  others  consigned  to  execution  by  thejudges. 
The  Midianites  having  adopted  similar  measures,  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  war  against  them;  andPhineas, 
the  grandson  of  Aaron,  who  had  nobly  resisted  the  pre- 
valent iniquity,  being  appointed  to  head  the  expedition, 
overthrew  the  foe  with  12,000  men. 

The  fortieth  year  of  Israel's  predestined  residence  in  Warned  of 
the  wilderness,  was  now  hastening  to  its  termination, llis  death, 
when  Moses  was  apprised,  that  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  promised  land,  in  consequence  of  an 
act  of  disobedience  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  guilty 
(Numb.  xx.  7 — 13);  but  that  he  should  enjoy  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  surveying  it  from  the  summit  of  Nebo,  and 
then  expire.     His  eminent  prudence,  and  his  resigned 
piety,  were  remarkably  conspicuous  on  this  occasion. 
Having  first  entreated  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  his  office  of  leader  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
should  faithfully  discharge  the  high  duties  of  such  a 
situation,  he  was  commanded  solemnly  to  designate 
JOSHUA  to  the  work;  a  man  whose  extraordinary  qua- 
lifications, enabled  him  honourably  to  perform  it.  Moses  **IS  ni«|- 
then   proceeded    to   order    a   variety    of   regulations £nres< 
with  regard  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  particu 
larly  stating  the  limits  of  the  land  they  were  to  subdue, 
and  the  divine  will  respecting  its   distribution  :    then 
assembling  the  people  about  him,  he  recapitulated  the 
principal  events  that  had  occurred  since  the  time  of 
their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  exhorted  them  to 
fidelity,  plainly  declaring  the  fatal  consequences  of  re- 
bellion, and  the  felicities  which  would  certainly  accrue 
from  obedience.     Afterwards  he  caused  the  nation  to 
assemble  and  ratify  the  covenant  of  Horeb;   and  pre- 
senting a  copy  of  the  law  to  the  priests  and  elders, 
enjoined    the    solemn  reading    of   it   every    seventh 
year  to   the  whole  assembled  nation.     His  charge  to 
Joshua   is    most  pathetic  and   affectionate,    assuring 
him  of  the   presence  of  his  God  in   going   to    take 
possession  of  Canaan,  and  the  divine  determination 
never  to  leave  or  forsake   them.      The  substance   of 
his  different  addresses  being  compressed  into  a  song 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  finish,  it  was  first  read,  and 
then  delivered  to  his  successor  to  be  learned  by  the 
people   and   their   descendants.      At  length  he  sunj- 
moned  them  together  once  more,  to  receive  his  final 
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Biography,  benediction,  which  was  not  only  pronounced  with  great 
solemnity,  but  blended  with  several  predictions  relating 
to  each  tribe  distinctly.  He  had  no  sooner  uttered  it, 
than  he  ascended  mount  Nebo  alone,  and  from  its 
highest  point,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pisgah,  he 
contemplated  the  promised  inheritance,  and  departed 
to  that  "  recompence  of  the  reward  "  which  he  had  so 
often  and  so  long  anticipated.  This  occurred  in  the 
year  before  Christ,  1451,  when  Moses  had  attained  the 
age  of  120,  and  when  none  of  his  faculties  were  im- 
paired :  "  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated."  His  sepulchre  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
valley  of  Moab  opposite  Beth-peor ;  but  the  precise 
spot  was  miraculously  concealed,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  idolatrous  veneration  of  it. 
The  children  of  Israel  held  a  general  mourning  on 
account  of  their  illustrious  chief  for  thirty  days. 

To  these  authentic  particulars  of  the  life  of  Moses, 
which  we  have  deduced  from  the  volume  of  inspiration, 
the  Jewish  rabbins  have,  as  usual,  made  a  variety  of 
whimsical  additions,  which  it  is  quite  needless  to  quote ; 
but  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  and  other  historians, 
must  not  be  wholly  discarded  as  fabulous.  This  author 
and  Eusebius,  affirm  that  he  acted  as  a  general  in  the 
wars  of  Egypt,  and  obtained  many  splendid  victories. 
Philo  states,  that  at  his  birth,  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  beauty  of  countenance,  which  seems 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Acts,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  "  exceeding  fair :"  and  Josephus 
represents  his  aspect  and  figure  as  so  engaging  at  an 
early  age  that  people  would  leave  their  occupations  to 
gaze  at  him. 

The  meekness  of  his  spirit  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
scripture ;  and  it  was  combined  with  what  are  very 
uncommon  associates,  fortitude  and  zeal.  With  what 
boldness  did  he  censure  the  disobedience  of  the  people; 
and  with  what  a  fearless  and  peremptory  tone  did 
he  frequently  address  them,  though  wholly  exposed  to 
the  mercy  of  an  incensed  multitude !  Still  more  than 
this,  there  was  a  portion,  and  no  ordinary  portion  of 
that  vehement  enthusiasm,  which  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  constitution  of  every  great  character  :  for, 
discontented  and  rebellious  as  the  people  were,  so 
devoted  was  their  leader  to  their  interests,  that  on 
one  occasion,  he  declared  that  he  would  submit  to  death 
and  the  loss  of  the  promised  blessings,  if  he  could  obtain 
a  pardon  for  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxii.  32).  This 
feeling  betrayed  itself  in  almost  every  remarkable 
action  of  his  life,  and  led  him  to  become  the  intrepid 
opposer  of  sin,  and  the  no  less  intrepid  and  powerful 
intercessor  with  God  for  the  transgressors  ;  on  the  one 
hand,  checking,  by  his  holy  heroism,  the  progress  of 
rebellion,  which  must  have  proved  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  on  the  other,  arresting  in  mid-way  the 
divine  displeasure,  already  on  its  destructive  march.  It 
was  long  indeed  before  the  flame  of  enthusiasm 
appeared ;  but  when  once  kindled,  it  blazed  with  a 
glorious  and  inextinguishable  brightness.  His  affectionate 
regard  for  the  people,  whom  he  had  guided  through  the 
wanderings  of  the  desert,  was  in  no  degree  diminished 
by  the  prospect  of  his  own  departure ;  for,  after  it  was 
revealed  to  him,  that  he  should  not  enter  the  pro- 
mised land,  he  continued  the  same  unwearied  assiduity, 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Israelites,  as  had  dis- 
tinguished his  previous  conduct.  In  all  the  great  trans- 
actions of  his  eventful  life,  we  perceive  a  singular 
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wisdom   in    his    proceedings :    in   the    distribution   of     Mo>c». 
wealth  and  honour,  he  furnished  the  most  decisive  proofs  ^^^^^^ 
of  liberality  and  disinterestedness.     His  freedom  from  all      A.M. 
the  rices  and  littlenesses  that  are  apt  to  adhere  to  emi-     2553. 
nent  rank  and  exalted  station,  was  strikingly  manifest ;      B7c. 
particularly  on  one  occasion,  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy     1451. 
was  diffused  amongst  the  seventy  elders,  and  Joshua 
desired  Moses  to  forbid  Eldad  and  Medad,  who  were 
reported  to  be  prophesying  in  the  camp : — "  Envies-t 
thou,"  said  he,  "for  my  sake?  Would  God  that  all 
the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the   Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them"  (Numb,  xi*  29).     Over 
all  these  virtues  was  thrown  the  charm  of  piety — a  piety 
not  only  genuine,  but  of  so  pre-eminent  a  nature  as  to 
qualify  him  for  extraordinary  intercourse  with  the  Deity. 
Scripture  testifies,  that  he  conversed  with  God,  "  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend ;"  and  accordingly 
the  Jews  have  always  affirmed,  that  he  enjoyed  a  much 
higher  species  of  inspiration  than  any  subsequent  pro- 
phet.     It  was  his  exclusive  privilege  to  address  God  at 
all  times  without  the  assistance  of  the  High  Priest,  who 
consulted,  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim;  which, 
with   the   miracles  he  was  enabled  to  perform,  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  decided  pre-eminence  and  superio- 
rity above  every  other  human  being.     His  character  as  Clwracter 
a  legislator,  must  be  referred  to  a  future  part  of  this  as  icgi**** 
account  of  his  life.      As  a    writer,   his   peculiarities  and  wnk 
are  modesty,  simplicity  of  narration,  diversity  of  style, 
and  copiousness  of  information.      In  the  Pentateuch 
he  has  furnished  an  account,  luminous,  concise,  and 
accurate,  of  the  earliest  period  of  time,  commencing 
with  the  creation  itself,  and  closing  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  on  the  borders  of  the  promised  land;  of 
which  they  were  to  take  possession  under  the  guidance 
of  his  illustrious  successor  in   office.     This   narrative 
comprehends  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.      Moses  is  also  said  to  have 
composed  many  of  the  psalms  ;  and  the  most  anciently 
received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job.     Many  apocryphal  works  have  been  ascribed  to 
him;  the  evident  design  of  which  was  to  raise  them  to  dis- 
tinction, by  investing  them  with  the  splendour  of  his  name. 
The  celebrity  of  Moses   extended  far  beyond   the 
limits  of  his  nation ;  so  that  his  history,  in  its  main 
features,  though  distorted  by  many  additions  and  mis- 
representations,   may   be   traced  in   the  narratives    of 
pagan  antiquity.     The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Egyptians,  and  others,  not  only  admitted  his 
veracity  as  a  historian,  and  his  superiority  as  a  legisla- 
tor, but  enrolled  him  under  different  names  among  their 
gods,  and  preserved  a  no  very  obscure  memorial  of  his 
actions  in  the  fables  of  their  mythology.      The  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  into  different  countries,  at  an  early 
period,  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  authentic  in- 
formation :  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  so 
inherent  in  the  human  mind,  induced  them  to  construct 
entertaining,  and  ingeniously  deceptive  narratives,  upqn 
the  narrow  basis  of  historic  reality.     Among  the  most 
distinguished  inventors  of  this  kind,  may  be  reckoned 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian,  and  priest  of  Heliopolis,  who 
lived  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  whom  Josephus 
quotes  liberally  in  his  first  book  against  Appion ;  dis- 
tinguishing, however,  what  he  derived  from  the  records 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  to   which  he  was  secretary, 
from  what  he  relates  of  his  own,  or  has  collected  from 
mere  report. 
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II.     PROOFS  OF  Til*  DIVINE  MISSION   OF  MoSES. 

The  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  preceding  biogra- 
phical sketch,  must  not  only  have  prepared  the  reader  for 
this  division  of  the  subject,  but  have  suggested  some  of 
its  most  obvious  demonstrations.  They  are  not  so  re- 
condite as  to  require  a  very  profound  and  laborious 
investigation;  though,  unhappily,  the  passions  and 
prepossessions  of  mankind  render  it  necessary  to  brin°- 
forward,  into  more  distinct  prominence,  what,  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  is  already  quite  apparent.  Omittino- 
a  variety  of  minute  details,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
establish  the  argument  by  an  induction  only  of  the 
most  important  particulars. 

1.  There  was  an  extreme  improbability  in  the  attempt 
of  Moses  to  release  the  nation  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
servitude,— an  improbability  which  would  have  stamped 
t  with  the  indelible   disgrace  of  adventurousness,  not 
to   add,  ot  folly— upon  the  supposition  of  his  beino- 
undirected  by  a  commission  from  heaven,  and  unsup- 
ported by  supernatural  assistance.  Some  part  of  his  con- 
duct m  early  life  had,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  him  to 
the  seventy  of  the  Egyptian  law— he  had  no  external 
means  of  recommending  himself  to  the  nation  he  pro- 
posed to  emancipate,  or  to  justify  his  pretensions  to 
become  their  leader:    but,  without  a   friend   or  ally 
amongst  them,  he  expected  to  gain  their  universal  con- 
currence, to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  his 
yet  untried  capacity.     How  was  it  probable,  that  an 
individual  so  circumstanced,  should  be  able  to  collect 
and   combine  under  his  standard,  so  many  hundred 
thousands  of  people  in  a  state  of  considerable  dis- 
persion ?  How  could  he  hope  to  gain  access   to  the 
court  and  the  king,  without  either  eloquence  to  attract, 
or  retinue  to  overawe  them  ?   And  yet,  in  defiance  of 
every  obstacle  and  improbability,  he  not  only  succeeded 
m  this  mighty  project,,  but  every  step  was    so  easy, 
every  circumstance  so  accurately  adjusted  to  promote  his 
design,  and  yet  so  perfectly  independent  of  his  con- 
troul,  that  we  are  forcibly  and  at  once  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  his  superiority  to  any  other  person,  and 
behold  m  him  the  agent  of  a  superintending:  Provi- 
dence. 

2.  All  the  proceedings  of  Moses,  subsequently  to  the 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  were  characterized  by  an  im- 
prudence bordering  upon  insanity,  if  he  be  considered 
as  acting  from  his  own  sole  authority,  uninfluenced  by 
a  divine  appointment.     The  people,  whom  he  volunta- 
rily undertook  to   guide,  were  plunged   by   him   into 
labyrinths  of  inextricable  difficulty.     Instead  of  leading 
them  m  the  short  and  direct  road  to  that  luxurious  resi- 
dence, of  the  possession  of  which  they  were  assured 
after  expelling  the  present  occupiers,  he  takes  them  in 
an  opposite  direction ;  so  that  a  journey,  which  mio-ht 
:mve  been  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks,  was  protracted 
into  forty  years ;  during  which,  they  wandered  about 
irom  wilderness  to  wilderness— in  a  thousand  contrary 
paths— defenceless,  destitute,  and  anxious.     His  per- 
sonal safety  was  evidently  endangered  by  this  apparent 
misconduct;  for  what  else  could  he  anticipate   than 
discontent  and  rebellion?  Was  there  not  every  reason 
to  suppose  they  would  rid  themselves  of  so  injudicious 
commander?  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  frequently 
upbraided  him  m  the  bitterest  language,  and  demanded 
•  be  earned  back  to  the  country  from  which  they  had 
Jen  induced  to  depart.     But  infinite  wisdom   knew 
iow  to  reheve  the  people  from  distress,  and  to  supply 
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their  every  want.     No  embarrassments  could  possibly     M««.. 

perplex  the  mind  of  God ;  and  the  Israelites  were  obvi    " 

ously  involved  m  them  according  to  his  directions  given 
to  Moses,  as  the  chief  agent  in  his  mysterious  move" 
ments,  m  order  to  evince  their  dependence  upon  hrs 
power  and  goodness,  and  to  shew  them  that  human 
meanarwere  altogether  unavailable  for  their  salvation 

3.  The  miracles  of  Moses,  could  not  but  afford  to  the  Miracle,  he 
Israelites,  as  the  well  authenticated  record  of  them  performed, 
affords  to  us,  indisputable  attestations  to  his  mission 
Miracles   must   be  considered  in  the   light  of  divine 
credentials  when  they  are  performed  by  one  who  deli- 
vers a  message  in  the  sacred  name  of  God;  and  appeals 
to  them  as  evidences  of  having  received  a  commission 
trom  heaven— supposing  them   to  be  wrought   at  the 
time  by  or  m  favour  of  the  person  himself  who  makes 
the  pretension.     They  are  to  be  viewed  in  such  a  case 
as  signs    and  testimonies  of  the  divine  approbation ' 
and  nothing  can  be  more  decisive.     For  the  Supreme 
Being  could  never  sanction  falsehood  by  a  miraculous 
interposition,  inasmuch   as   he  could   neither  deceive 
others,   nor   be   himself  deceived :     and    it    is    most 
obvious,    that    nothing    but  the   execution   of    some 
design  of  the  highest  importance,    could  induce  the 
supreme  Being  to  depart,  in  such  a  manner,  from  the 
order  of  his  government,  and  suspend  those  laws  by 
which  he  regulates  the  universe.      The  twofold  pur- 
pose of  Moses,  was  to  prove  his  own  commission,  and 
to  exhibit  the  true  character  and  undoubted  supremacy 
of  that  God,  in  whose  name  he  demanded  the  release 
of  the  Israelites  from  their  servitude :  the  miracles  he 
performed,  both  before  Pharaoh,  and  during  the  sojourn- 
in  the  wilderness,  furnished  these  requisite  illustrations. 
At  the  outset,  he  was  indeed  confronted  by  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians;  but  Farmer  has  shown,  by  a  series  of 
ingenious  demonstrations,  that  his  opponents  were  not 
able   to  perform  work  really  supernatural,   nor  were 
they  assisted  by  any  superior  invisible  being      They 
pretended  to  magic,   and  were  jugglers  by  profession 
d  practice ;  so  that  Scripture  not  only  denies  them  the 
power  of  discovering  or  effecting  any  thing  miraculous, 
but  denounces  them  in   express  terms  as  liars,    and 
their  performances  as  lying  vanities.     The  intention  of ' 
Pharaoh  in  sending  for  them,  was  to  ascertain  from 
them  whether  the  sign   given  by  Moses,  was   really 
supernatural,  or  only  such  as  their  art  enabled  them  to 
accomplish:  it  would  be  contradictory  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  pagan  theology,  to  represent 
them  as  engaging  the  gods  of  Egypt  in  a  contest  or 
trial  of  strength  with  the  God  of  Israel,  because  the 
claims  of  their  deities  were  supposed  to  be  consistent 
with  each  other  ;  and,  instead  of  being  taught  that  one 
deity  should  act  in  defiance  of  another,  for  their  protec- 
tion, they  were  led  to  believe  that  they  should  rather 
attempt   to   appease   and   conciliate   other  divinities. 
They  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  powerful  inducement 
to  try  their  utmost  of  deceptive  skill,  since  they  must 
perceive  the  solicitude  of  the  king  to  retain  the  Israel- 
ites as  his  subjects  and  servants.     All  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, and  Moses  in  particular,  describe  the  heathen 
deities   as  unsupported  by  any   invisible  aid,  and  as. 
utterly  impotent ;  and  the   point  which  the  legate  of 
heaven    was   to   establish,   was    the   sole   divinity    of 
Jehovah,  in  opposition  to  idolatry ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
conceivable,  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  should   be 
able,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  magicians,  to 
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perform  supernatural  works :  Moses,  besides,  appro- 
priates all  miracles  to  God,  and  urges  each  one  dis- 
tinctly, as  a  separate  proof  of  his  divinity  and  of  his 
own  mission. 

4.  The  prophetic   character  of  Moses  ought  to  be 
viewed,  in  connection  with  his  miraculous  performances, 
as  furnishing-  accumulative  evidence  in  his  favour.   The 
volume  of  inspiration  has  transmitted  to  our  age  a 
variety  of  his  predictions,  particularly  -with  regard  to 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  character  by  which  he 
should  be  distinguished,  and  the  condition  of  his  far 
distant  posterity  in  the  closing  dispensation  of  time. 
There  is  to  be  observed,  in  all  these  prophetic  intima- 
tions, a  precision  and  accuracy  of  reference,  by  which 
the  shadowing  forth  of  the  marvellous  events   antici- 
pated, may  be  discerned  with  all  that  certainty  which 
arises  from  the  most  exact  coincidence.     The  frame  of 
the  prophecy  is  in  every  case  so  accurately  constructed, 
that  the  subsequent  and  corresponding  event  fits  into 
it  as  by  a    sort  of  moral  mechanism;    evincing  the 
designed  connection  and  conformity.     After  furnishing 
a  general  illustration   of  the    Mosaic  predictions,   a 
learned  writer  concludes  in  these  terras  :    "  Here  are 
instances  of  prophecies,   prophecies   delivered   above 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet,  as  we  see,  fulfilling 
in  the  world  at  this  very  time :  and  what  stronger  proofs 
can  we  desire  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  ?   How 
these  instances  may  affect  others,  I  know  not;  but  for 
myself,  I   must  acknowledge,  they  not  only  convince, 
but  amaze  and  astonish  me  beyond  expression.     They 
are  truly,  as  Moses  foretold  they  would  be,  a  sign  and  a 
wonder  for  ere/'." 

5.  An  important  and  decisive  argument,  in  support 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  mission  of  the   Jewish 
leader,  may  be  deduced  from  the  very  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  those  laws  which  he  promulgated  among  the 
Israelites.     These  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
explain :  and  to  the  -whole  of  our  subsequent  statement 
upon  this  subject,  we  refer  the  reader  for  corroborative 
evidence ;  but  there  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  Mosaic 
legislation,  which  has  excited  no  small  discussion  in 
modern  times ;  and  which,  from  the  celebrity  of  its 
author,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  defended  it, 
requires  upon  the  principles  of  our  work  a  brief  de- 
velopement.     "  We  demand  only,"  says  WARBUHTON, 
"  this  single  postulatum,  that  hath  all  the  clearness  of 
self-evidence :  namely,  that  a  skilful  lawgiver,  establish- 
ing a  religious  and  civil  policy,  acts  with  certain  views 
and  for  certain  ends  ;  and  not  capriciously,  or  without 
purpose  or  design.     This  being  granted,  we  erect  our 
demonstration   on  these  three  very  clear  and  simple 
propositions.      1.  That  the  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  necessary  to 
the  well  being  of  civil  society        2.    That   all  mankind, 
especial/i/  the  most  wise  and  learned  nations  of  antiquity, 
have  concurred  in  believing  and  teaching  that  this  doctrine 
was  of  such  use  to  civil  society.     3.  That  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  to  be 
found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

Hence  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  of 
divine  original:  upon  this  principle,  that  whatever 
religion  and  society  have  no  future  state  for  their  sup- 
port, must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence. 
Such  was  the  Jewish  religion  and  society  ;  and  as  this 
was  the  universal  conviction  of  all  ancient  lawgivers, 
Moses,  who  instituted  such  a  religion,  and  was  a  person 


of  that  description,  believed  his  religion  was  supported  Moses. 
by  an  extraordinary  Providence.  With  regard  to  the  v*^~^^-> 
first  of  these  propositions,  be  it  observed,  that  A-  M- 
society  is  in  itself  essentially  defective  ;  for  its  laws  2553. 
can  have  no  further  efficacy  than  to  restrain  mankind  sTc. 
from  open  transgression;  private  delinquency  being  1451. 
concealed  from  view,  escapes  censure.  But  even  the  Warbur- 
influence  of  civil  laws  cannot  extend  to  every  case,  ton's  argu- 
as  when  the  prohibition  of  one  irregularity  tends  to  meats. 
produce  another — the  care  of  the  whole  may  often 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  individuals  •  civil  laws  are  ne- 
cessarily silent  respecting  duties  of  imperfect  obli- 
gation, such  as  gratitude,  hospitality,  and  charity ;  and 
besides  it  originates  a  new  set  of  duties  of  the  same 
description ;  society  tends  also  to  increase  those  very 
desires  it  was  contrived  to  correct,  in  consequence  of 
the  multiplication  of  our  wants  proportionally  with  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Society  is  not  only  imperfect  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  that  power  which  it 
possesses,  of  punishing  the  disobedient,  but  still  more 
so,  in  the  dispensation  of  rewards  to  the  obedient ;  un- 
derstanding by  this  term,  not  the  recompense  bestowed 
in  consideration  of  meritorious  service,  but  such  as  is 
Conferred  on  every  one  for  obeying  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Two  things  are  here  to  be  noticed — the  first, 
that  by  the  original-constitution  of  civil  government,  the 
sanction  of  rewards  was  not  established;  the  only 
stipulation  between  the  magistrate  and  the  people 
being  the  me  re  protection  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience 
on  the  other,  which  arose  out  of  their  respective  con- 
ditions :  the  second,  that  by  the  very  nature  of  civil 
government,  rewards  could  not  be  enforced  by  it ;  for 
society  could  neither  distinguish  the  objects  of  its 
favour,  all  that  could  be  done  being  merely  to  discover 
whether  the  act  were  wilful  or  voluntary,  without  taking 
cognizance  of  the  motive ;  nor  could  it  reward,  though 
it  should  discover  them,  because  no  society  can  find  a 
sufficient  fund  without  raising  it  on  the  people  as  a  tax 
to  pay  it  back  as  a  reward.  Some  other  power,  there- 
fore, is  needed  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  preserve 
society  from  confusion;  but  there  is  no  other  power  to 
be  found  than  religion,  which  teaches  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  theVewarder  of  good  men,  and  the  punisher 
of  bad  ones ;  and  thus  obliges  to  the  duties  of  what  are 
technically  termed  duties  of'  imperfect  obligation,  which 
are  overlooked  by  human  regulations.  Were  it  possible, 
which  it  is  not,  that  there  could  be  religion  not  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence,  it  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  society ;  consequently,  whatever  is  necessary  to 
support  this  doctrine,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
society.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  thus  necessary,  and  must  be  incul- 
cated. The  second  proposition  relating  to  the  concur-  Second  pro- 
rence  of  all  mankind,  in  believing  and  teaching  the  position, 
utility  of  this  doctrine,  is  demonstrable  by  appealing, 
first,  to  the  conduct  of  lawgivers  and  institutors  of  civil 
polity ;  who  always  propagated  religion  wherever  they 
instituted  laws.  There  never  was  a  people  in  any  age, 
the  Jews  only  excepted,  who  had  a  religion,  the  chief 
foundation  of  which  was  not  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  care  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  cultivating  religion,  is  evinced  from 
the  universality  of  it  amongst  all  civilized  nations ; — 
from  the  very  apparent  absence  of  all  traces  of  it, 
in  many  savage  people,  proving  the  extraordinary 
care  taken  for  its  preservation  in  a  different  state 
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Biography,  of  society; — and  from  the  genius  of  pagan  religion, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  gods,  who 
were  chiefly  departed  legislators,  kings,  and  founders 
of  civil  polity;  the  attributes  assigned  to  them,  which 
corresponded  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  each 
government,  as  gentle  or  severe ;  and  the  mode  of 

,  f       their  public  worship,  which  concerned  individuals  who 
Proofs  from  „        .  , 

were  confessed  to   be  under  an  unequal  Providence, 

which  necessarily  introduced  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  for  the  support  of  the  divine  government  and 
society  in  its  corporate  character,  which  displayed  a 
more    equal    Providence   administered   to    the   state. 
Hence,  religion  and  government  were  blended  together, 
and  prodigies  constituted  a  part  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration, no  less  than  civil  edicts.     The  particular  arts 
employed  by  the  magistrate  to  support  and  propagate 
religion,  consisted  in  pretending  a  revelation  from  some 
god,  by  whose  express  commands  his  policy  had  been 
framed  :  and  hence  Plato  represents  legislation  as  pro- 
ceeding from   God,  and  not  from  man;    and  Homer 
constantly  describes  kings  by  the  epithets  Aio^eyae, 
bom  of  the  gods ;  and  Aiorpe^ae,  bred  or  tutored  by  the 
gods.     This  pretence  to  inspiration  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose   of    establishing   the   opinion  of   the   super- 
intendence of  the  gods  over  the  affairs  of  mankind,  not 
to  secure  the  reception  of  their  laws,  nor  to  render 
those  laws  perpetual  and  immutable.     Aristotle,  in  his 
maxims  for  setting  up  and  supporting  tyranny,  gives 
this  direction :  "  To  seem  extremely  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  for  that  men  have  no  apprehen- 
sion of  injustice  from  such  as  they  deem  to  be  religious, 
and  to  have  a  high  sense  of  Providence.     Nor  will  the 
people  be  apt  to  run  into  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
those  whom  they  believe  the  gods  will,  in  their  turn, 
fight  for  and  support"  (Arist.  Polit.  1.  5,  c.  11).  Another 
measure  of  the  legislator  was  to  introduce  the  general 
doctrine  of  a  Providence,  as  a  preface  to  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  his  regulations:  of  this,  antiquity  has  transmitted 
two  valuable  specimens  in  the  prefaces  to  the  laws  of 
Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  lawgivers  of  the  Locrians, 
and  contemporaries  with  Lycurgus.     The  next  art  was 
the  institution  of  the  mysteries,  the  most  sacred  part  of 
the    pagan  religion,   precisely  adapted  to  strike   the 
imaginations  of  the  multitude,  and  instituted  solely  for 
the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution.     They  consisted  of  secret  worship ;    which, 
in  addition  to  the  public  solemnities,  was  paid  to  each 
of  the  gods;  and  to  which  none  were  admitted,  but 
those  who  were  properly  initiated,  by  certain  preparatory 
ceremonies.      This   secrecy   was     observed    for    two 
reasons  :  the  one,  to  excite  curiosity ;    the  other,  to 
secure  the  sole  instruction  of  the  initiated,  into  some 
things  which  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have  com- 
municated to  all.     A  further  instance  of  the  care  of  the 
magistrate  for  religion,  was  evinced  in  the  establishment 
of  a  national  worship.  The  direct  purpose,  in  this  case, 
was  to  support  the  religion  which  was  already  propa- 
gated, by  taking  it  into  civil  protection,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  state.     This  touches  upon  a  subject  of  much 
and  frequent  controversy.     Warburton  endeavours  to 
show,  that  an  established  religion  is  the  universal  voice 
of  nature,  and  that  the  right  to  establish  it  is  vested  in 
mentofre-  civil  government :  but  in  whatever  manner  these  questions 
may  be  decided,  the  general  argument,  illustrating  the 
intention  of  the  magistrate  to  secure  the  interests  of 
religion,   is  by   no    means  affected;    but  apparently 
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corroboratcd,  by  his  extending  toleration  to  thoso  who  MO«M. 
conscientiously  differed  from  the  public  faith.  Ther< 
one  remarkable  circumstance  which  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery has  disclosed,  tending  to  shew  the  unremitting 
zeal  with  which-the  rulers  of  nations  have  cultivated  tlic 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  Amidst  the 
various  transmigrations  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
contentions  of  rival  states  and  empires,  and  the  con- 
fusions incident  to  society,  many  people  have  probably 
fallen  from  a  civilized  to  a  savage  condition,  who  have 
been  found  to  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  God,  or 
observance  of  religion:  notwithstanding  which,  they 
have  still  retained  the  belief  of  a  future  state.  This 
could  only  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  legis- 
lator's assiduity  in  the  propagation  of  this  sentiment, 
and  of  the  powerful  hold  which  it  naturally  and  easily 
obtains  of  the  human  mind.  So  that,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  no  religion  ever  existed  without  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state;  yet  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  has  sometimes  existed  without  a  religion. 

Secondly.  Having  examined  the  conduct  of  legis-  Heathen 
la  tors,  and  the  founders  of  civil  polity,  in  proof  of  the  w"ters. 
concurrent  opinion  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the 
utility  of  the  general  doctrine  in  question  ;  it  remained 
to  specify  the  views  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  the 
ancient  sages :  and  however  at  variance  upon  other 
topics,  on  this  point  they  appear  to  have  been 
unanimous.  Without  multiplying  quotations,  one 
from  Polybius,  and  another  from  Pliny,  will  suf- 
fice. The  first  of  these  writers  says,  "  The  superior  Polyblus. 
excellence  of  this -(the  Roman)  policy,  above  others, 
manifests  itself,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  in  the  religious 
notions  the  Romans  hold  concerning  the  gods :  that 
which,  in  other  places,  is  turned  to  abuse,  being  the 
very  support  of  the  Roman  affairs.  I  mean  the  fear  of 
the  gods,  or  what  the  Greeks  call  superstition ;  which  is 
come  to  such  a  height,  both  in  its  influence  on  indi- 
viduals and  on  the  public,  as  cannot  be  exceeded. 
This,  which  many  may  think  unaccountable,  seems 
plainly  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity. If,  indeed,  one  were  to  frame  a  civil  policy 
only  for  wise  men,  it  is  possible  this  kind  of  institution 
might  not  be  necessary:  but  since  the  multitude  is  ever 
fickle  and  capricious,  full  of  lawless  passions  and  irra- 
tional and  violent  resentments,  there  is  no  way  left  to 
keep  them  in  order,  but  by  the  terrors  of  future  punish- 
ment, and  all  the  pompous  circumstance  that  attends 
such  kind  of  fictions.  On  which  account,  the  ancients 
acted,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  judgment  and  pene- 
tration, when  they  contrived  to  bring  these  notions  of 
the  gods,  and  of  a  future  state,  into  the  popular  belief ; 
and  the  present  age  as  inconsiderately  and  absurdly,' 
in  removing  them  and  encouraging  the  multitude  to 
despise  their  terrors"  (Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  6,  c.  54).  Pliny 
the  elder  speaks  in  a  similar  strain :  "  It  is  expedient 
for  society  that  men  should  believe  that  the  gods  con- 
cerned themselves  in  human  affairs ;  and  that  the 
punishments  they  inflict  on  offenders,  though  some- 
times late  indeed,  as  from  governors  busied  in  the 
administration  of  so  vast  an  universe,  yet  are  never  to 
be  evaded"  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  2,  c.  7).  It  is  observable, 
that  none  of  the  ancient  theistical  philosophers  believed 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, though  they  all  taught  it  to  the  people,  obviously 
because  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
of  its  being  essential  to  the  support  of  religion 
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Biograpjiy.  contrary  of  this  statement  has  been  usually  supposed  ; 
but  this  mistake  has  originated  in  not  observing  the 
distinction  between  the  philosophic  ideas  of  immortality, 
or  the  eternity  of  the  soul,  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  life;  that  is,  where  the 
happiness  and  misery  consequent  on  virtue  and  vice, 
are  the  positive  and  free  appointment  of  the  divine  will, 
not  merely  the  necessary  consequences  of  things.     It  is 
indeed  a  grave  charge  to  affirm,  that  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity  taught   one   thing,   when   they  really   believed 
another ;  but  it  is  substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
general  practice  in  the  Greek  philosophy  of  a  twofold 
doctrine :  the  external  and  the  internal ;  a  vulgar  and 
a  secret.     The  former  communicated  to  all  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  the  latter  to  a  select  number :  and  this  occurs, 
not  only  with  regard  to  different  subjects,  but  to  the 
very  same ;    which  is   treated  popularly   or   scienti- 
fically, according  to  opinion,  and  according  to  truth. 
This  representation  is  not  applicable  only  to  indivi- 
duals.  The  Academics  and  Pyrrhonians  agreed  in  this, 
that  nothing  could  be  known ;  and  that  without  inter- 
fering in  any  sentiments  of  their  own,  every  thing  was 
to  be  disputed.     Neither  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Pla- 
tonics,   the    Peripatetics,    nor    the    Stoics,    believed 
in   the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
Nor  is    this  all :    the  fundamental   principles  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophy  were  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  in  question,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
they  should  believe  it.     They  universally  embraced  two 
metaphysical  principles  :  the  one  relating  to  the  nature 
of  God,  that  he  could  neither  be  angry  nor  hurt  any 
one;  and  that,  having  no  affections,  he  could  neither 
reward  nor  punish :  —the  other  to  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul ;  some  conceiving  of  it  as  a  quality,  and 
therefore  totally  annihilated  at  death ;  others,  and  the 
far  greater  number,  believing  it  to  be  a  substance,  and  as 
such  a  separated  part  of  a  mighty  whole  ;  which  whole 
was  God,  into  whom  it  was   again   to  be   resolved. 
Imagining  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  the 
body  the  matter ;  they  concluded,  that  as  the  human 
body  was  resolved  into  its  parent  matter,  so  the  soul 
was  resolved  into  its  parent  spirit. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  THIRD  PROPOSITION  before 
mentioned,  which  concentrates  the  previous  arguments 
in  the  final  and  principal  demonstration.  In  the  Mosaic 
institutes,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  life;  the  promises  by  which 
they  were  incited  to  obedience,  including  only  health, 
peace,  plenty,  dominion,  exemption  from  disease,  war, 
fomine,  captivity,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  the  class 
of  temporal  blessings.  Nor  is  any  thing  further  inti- 
mated in  the  language  of  the  prophets,  during  their 
long  succession,  to  the  times  of  Malachi.  It  is  observ- 
able, also,  that  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  when  addressing  an  ardent  supplication  to 
heaven,  for  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  covenant, 
distinctly  appeals  to  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law  and 
religion;  which,  as  he  explains  it,  comprised  nothing 
more  than  temporal  rewards  and  punishments. 
Omission  of  That  this  omission  was  not  accidental,  but  designed, 
a  future  appears  from  several  considerations.  It  is  obvious, 
"-  from  the  history  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  detailing 
the  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  serpent  only  is  men- 
tioned, not  the  diabolical  agent;  because  there  was  an 
intimate  connection  between  that  agency  and  the  fu- 
ture redemption  of  the  world,  which  developed  the 
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doctrine  of  a  future  state,  with  all  its  destined  arrange-     Mo«e«. 
ments.     There  is  a  singular  obscurity  thrown  over  the  v-"^v^^-/ 
brief  notice  of  the  death  of  Enoch;  but  how  much     A^- 
more  circumstantial  is   the  narration  of  the  transla-     *55J. 
tion  of  Elijah :  because,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  pe-      B.  c. 
riod  was  arrived,  when  it  was  deemed  proper  to  prepare     1451. 
the  human  mind  for  the  revelation  of  a  future  state,  by 
unquestionable  intimations  of  its  reality.     In  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs,  those  discoveries  which,    as  we  learn 
from  the  New  Testament,  were  made  of  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  to  certain  favoured  individuals,  are  either 
wholly  omitted,  or  veiled  by  cursory  statements,  which 
evince  the  intentional  nature  of  this  concealment.     That 
Moses  really  understood  the  importance  of  this  doc- 
trine to  society,  is  evident,  from  a  provision  made  in 
his  institutes  to  obviate  the  evil  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  so  extraordiary  an  omission  ;  for  as  the  ir- 
regular passions  of  men  would  render  some  of  them 
superior  to  all  apprehension  of  personal  and  temporal 
evil,  the  due  ascendency  was  maintained  by  the  pu- 
nishments inflicted  on  their  posterity,  which  the  strength 
of  natural  affection  must  render  truly  distressing;  and 
that  this  was  devised  as  substitutionary  for  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  appears  hence,  that  as  soon  as  the 
new  dispensation,  in  which  such  a  state  with  its  rewards 
and  punishments  were  revealed,  the  law  of  punishing 
children  for  the  crimes  of  their  parents  was  annulled. 
(Comp.Jerem.xxxi.20— 33;  Ezek.  xi.19— 21,xviii.2— 
4).    And  further,  as  Moses  did  not  teach  this  doctrine,  That  Mows 
but  studiously  concealed   it  from  view ;  so,   as  might  did  "'^ 
indeed  be  inferred,  the  Israelites  were  ignorant  of  it teach  **" 
during  that  entire  dispensation  to  the  period  of  their 
captivity.     The  Bible   contains  a  very  circumstantial 
account  of  this  people,  not  only  with  regard  to  their 
public  transactions,  but  private  arid  individual  histories, 
and  their  compositions  of  every  kind ;  yet  in  none  of 
these  is  any  knowledge  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments displayed,   or  any  curiosity  upon  the  subject 
expressed.     This  life,  and  this  life  exclusively,  circum- 
scribes the  good  and  the  evil,  which  excites  their  pursuit 
or  kindles   their  aversion.     Nor  does  the  mere  silence 
of  the  inspired  writers   support  this  conclusion :  the 
non-existence  of  any  popular  belief  of  a  resurrection 
or  future  state,  is  demonstrable  from  their  positive  de- 
clarations.  To  this  purpose,  the  following  may  be  cited 
as  a  remarkable  evidence: — Job,  vii.  9:    xiv.  7 — 12; 
Ps.  vi.  5.    The  question,  therefore,  is  here  triumphantly 
put,  "  Could  this  language  have  been  used  by  people 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality?    or 
do  we  find  one  word  of  it  on  any  occasion  whatever  in 
the  writers  of  the   New  Testament,   but  where  it  is 
brought  in  to  be  confuted  and  condemned?" 

But  the  argument  presses  with  resistless  weight, 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  expressly  assure  us  that  the  doctrine  New  Testa- 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  did  not  ment. 
make  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  evi- 
dence is  in  two  parts  :  1 .  They  show  that  temporal  re- 
wards and  punishments  were  the  sanction  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation :  thus  it  is  explained  in  1  Tim.  iv.  8,  that 
though  numerous  ritual  observances  were  enjoined  by 
the  law,  and  some  there  must  be  under  the  gospel ; 
yet  they  are  of  little  advantage  in  comparison  with  real 
piety ;  the  reward  of  the  life  that  now  is  ^referring  to 
temporal  rewards,  and  the  life  which  is  to  come  to  those 
of  the  Christian  economy.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews,  vii.  15,  16,  the  Jewish  religion,  called  a  carnal 
'commandment,  is  opposed  to  the  Christian,  called  the 
A- 5'      power  of  an  endless  life.         2.  The  Mosaic  dispensation 
2553.     na(j  07Z'^  the  sanction  of  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
B.  c.      ments,  which  is  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  express 
1451.     language  of  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  following  pas- 
sages:— Rom.  v.  12,  and  seq. ;  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  and  seq. ; 
Gal.  iii.  23;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  Heb.  vii.  19,  viii.  6,  7,  cum 
mult,  aliis. 

Concision.  From  the  preceding  premises,  then,  the  conclusion 
is  short  and  obvious : — if  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
be  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  civil  society,  under 
the  ordinary  government  of  Providence ;  if  all  mankind 
have  uniformly  so  considered  it ;  and  if  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation were  destitute  of  this  support,  and  yet  did 
not  need  it,  then  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation  must 
have  been  administered  by  an  extraordinary  Providence, 
distributing  with  impartial  propriety  both  rewards  and 
punishments :  consequently  the  mission  of  Moses  was 

DIVINE. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  argument  of  Bishop  War- 
burton,  upon  the  merits  of  which  the  learned  world  is 
still  divided.  Excessive  admiration  of  this  mighty  dis- 
putant has  been  generated  on  one  side ;  and,  perhaps, 
excessive  fears  of  some  consequences  of  his  argument 
on  the  other.  We  simply  state  it :  observing,  however, 
that  were  this  argument  resigned,  the  great  truth  of 
the  divine  auhority  of  the  Jewish  legislator  appears  to 
us  (as  it  might  with  perfect  consistency  have  appeared 
to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Divine  Legation)  to  rest 
on  still  higher  and  firmer  ground. 

III.  THE  NATURE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THOSE  LAWS 
WHICH  MOSES  PROMULGATED  AMONG  THE  ISRAEL- 
ITES. • 

laws  of  In  the  wrecks  of  time,  the  most  ancient  specimens 

fciose*.  of  legislative  wisdom  have  perished;  so  that  we  have 
no  knowledge,  by  direct  communication,  of  the  laws  of 
Minos,  Zaleucus,  or  Charondas  :  but  a  singular  provi- 
dence has  preserved  entire  to  the  present  day,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  and  fully  authenticated  by  their 
acknowledgment  and  religious  observance  of  them,  those 
regulations  which  were  prescribed  to  ancient  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  and  which  are  worthy  of  investigation ;  not 
merely  on  account  of  their  theological  application,  but 
as  tending  both  to  gratify  a  legitimate  curiosity  re- 
specting remote  ages,  and  to  furnish  a  guidance  to 
enlightened  and  pious  speculation. 

Tkeir  basis.  The  first  object  we  have  in  view,  in  the  present 
inquiry,  is  to  point  out  the  basis  on  which  the  Mosaic 
laws  were  founded:  a  distinct  idea  of  which,  is  essential 
to  a  just  estimate  of  this  very  extraordinary  system  of 
legislation.  The  whole  depended  upon  one  great  fun- 
damental principle,  which  stamped  it  with  a  charac- 
teristic simplicity  and  grandeur.  In  opposition  to  the 
polytheistic  inventions  of  surrounding  nations,  Moses 
at  once  asserted  the  worship  of  ONE  GOD  as  the  central 
truth,  and  which,  in  intimate  association  with  it,  every 
other  doctrine,  every  service,  and  every  enactment  should 
be  arranged.  Idolatry  was,  at  that  period,  prevalent 
among  all  the  people  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  any 
intercourse  ;  and  absurd  as  all  its  observances  appear 
at  this  day,  and  to  every  enlightened  understanding, 
that  very  nation  were  not  fully  purified  from  its  infec- 
tious influence  by  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which 
was  introduced  by  their  great  legislator,;  nor  even  by 
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the  miraculous  attestations  which  sanctioned  his  origt-  Mow*. 
nal  proceedings.  It  was  not  even  peculiar  to  the 
multitude  to  relapse  continually  into  these  strange 
superstitions;  for'  their  wisest  men,  in  subsequent 
periods  of  their  history,  nay,  Solomon  himself  became 
addicted  to  them:  nor  did  this  impious  and  foolish 
habit  suffer  much,  if  any,  diminution  of  its  prevalency 
till  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  was  subjected  to.  the 
power  of  Cyrus.  Considering  the  degradation  which 
the  human  mind  suffers  wherever  idolatrous  worship 
prevails ;  the  strong  propensity  which  has  ever  been 
manifested  towards  the  adoption  of  its  absurdities;  the 
consequent  difficulty  with  which  the  introduction  of  a 
new  principle  of  thinking  and  acting  must  be  attended ; 
and  the  favourable  effects  which  resulted  with  regard 
to  the  peace,  purity,  and  dignity  of  mankind,  Moses 
conferred  a  benefit  of  the  highest  order  upon  the 
world,  by  establishing  the  simple  but  sublime  doctrine 
of  God  the  only  object  of  "worship,  as  the  fundamental 
article  of  his  legislative  policy. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  was 
precisely  calculated  to  give  stability  and  permanence 
to  the  principle  he  had  avowed ;  for  he  engaged  the 
Israelites  in  a  solemn  covenant,  by  which  they  accepted 
God  as  their  king ;  he  having  the  most  unquestionable 
claim  upon  them,  not  only  as  the  universal  Creator, 
but  as  their  deliverer  from  Egyptian  servitude  ;  and  to 
whom,  in  consequence,  they  were  indebted  by  obli- 
gations the  most  peculiar,  and  the  most  binding.  This 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  theocracy  as  their  form  of 
government,  rendered  idolatry  an  act  of  direct  rebellion 
against  the  state,  as  now  immediately  under  divine 
superintendence,  and  exposed  the  delinquent  to  those 
punishments  which  necessarily  attached  to  the  worst 
Species  of  crime.  It  became  not  only  a  sin,  but  a 
treason,  and  the  commission  of  it  incurred  the  most 
marked  displeasure.  In  conformity  with  this  idea  of 
God  as  the  King  of  Israel,  in  a  sense  totally  distinct 
from  that  general  sovereignty  which  he  exercises  over 
universal  creation,  the  Israelites  are  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  a  chosen  generation,  a  peculiar 
people,  a  holy  nation,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  the  portion  of 
God,  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.  As  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  people  were  thus  placed,  multiplied  their 
privileges,  they  would  proportionally  enhance  their 
responsibility,  and  perpetuate  the  impression  of  duty 
and  allegiance  to  the  one  supreme  Jehovah. 

Connected  with  this  principle,  and  in  fact  resulting  Consequent 
from  it,  w^s  the  legislative  policy  adopted  by  Moses  policy, 
to  prevent  an  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  and 
other  nations  :  and  this  was  wise,  considering  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  example,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
human  mind  ;  especially  as  it  was  found,  at  the  period 
in  question,  in  the  infancy  of  its  views  and  attainments. 
Foreigners  might  indeed  become  partakers  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  and  naturalization ;  but  they  were  not 
sought,  nor  studiously  welcomed  ;  and  the  Canaanites, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  the  privilege.  The  object  perpetually  kept  in 
view  was,  the  multiplication  of  their  nation,  not  by  an 
accessory,  but  a  natural  population:  on  the  other 
hand,  obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  an 
Israelite  who  was  disposed  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
munity, and  settle  in  a  foreign  land ;  for  by  such  a 
measure,  he  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  hereditary 
possessions.  Moses  was  careful  to  guard  against  the 
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Biography,  possibility  of  his  nation  becoming  dependent  and 
tributary ;  assigning  its  particular  limitations,  and 
interdicting  the  choice  of  a  foreigner  as  their  king. 
Not  only  did  he  frame  no  regulations  for  the  advantage 
of  commerce,  he  evidently  discouraged  it.  Every 
Israelite  had  his  own  land,  which  was  adequate  to  his 
subsistence;  and  interest  for  the  use  of  money  was 
prohibited,  consequently  there  was  no  temptation  to 
lend,  and  therefore,  no  possibility  of  borrowing  for  the 
sake  of  pursuing  a  system  of  mercantile  speculation. 
Commerce,  then,  was  discouraged,  probably  because  of 
its  contrariety  to  the  adopted  policy  of  insulating  the 
people  of  Israel  from  other  nations ;  its  tendency  to 
.entice  the  citizens  of  a  trading  country  to  leave  their 
homes  and  establish  colonies  ;  the  decrease  of  popula- 
tion which  it  naturally  produces  by  multiplying  the 
hazards  of  life ;  its  influence  in  diminishing  the  martial 
spirit,  which  it  was  at  that  period  deemed  necessary 
to  cherish ;  its  introduction  of  luxurious  habits, 
which  would  have  impoverished  the  state;  and  the 
enemies  it  would  have  been  likely  to  create,  by  the 
natural  and  almost  necessary  effect  of  national  com- 
petition. Hence,  the  system  of  Israelitish  polity  was 
founded  on  agriculture  alone,  comprehending  the  cul- 
tivation of  vineyards,  olive-grounds,  and  gardens. 
Our  attention  is  required,  in  the  next  place,  to  the 

of  Mosaic     originality  which   characterizes   the  Mosaic   institutions. 

initiations.  rp^  iearnc(i  Michaelis,  indeed,  in  his  Mosaisches  Rechf, 
or  Mosaic  Law,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Moses 
in  his  statutes  presupposes  a  more  ancient  law,  the 
Jus  consuetudinarium,  or  that  which  is  founded  on  esta- 
blished usage;  which  he  sometimes  confirms,  sometimes 
improves,  and  sometimes  annuls.  The  author  in  ques- 
tion contends,  that  several  of  the  Jewish  legislator's 
own  laws  existed  long  previously  to  his  enactment  of 
them ;  and  that,  in  other  cases,  the  very  manner  in 
which  they  are  delivered,  often  evinces  that  they 
cannot  be  new.  The  ancient  traditionary  law  which 
Moses  occasionally  adopted  and  improved,  was  that 
which  arose  from  the  condition  of  the  illustrious  an- 
cestors of  the  Israelites,  as  wandering  herdsmen. 
There  are,  moreover,  traces  in  his  writings  of  a  judicious 
policy,  founded  on  the  results  of  long  experience, 
which  the  author  alluded  to,  believes  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  Egyptian,  as  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment on  a  system  of  agriculture ;  the  formation  of  a 
great  and  powerful  state,  independently  on  foreign 
commerce,  which  the  Egyptians  abhorred  ;  and  the 
measures  resorted  to  for  keeping  the  Israelites  distinct 
from  other  nations. 

It  may  surely  be  allowed,  that  tkere  did  exist  an 
ancient  consuetudinary  law;  and  that  in  forming  a 
grand  system  of  legislation,  the  wisdom  of  past  ages 
was  in  some  degree  incorporated  with  the  enactments 
of  the  new  and  superior  plan,  or  even  taken  as  a  model 
of  particular  regulations,  adapted  either  to  the  circum- 
stances or  prejudices  of  the  people  among  whom  the 
new  system  was  promulgated :  all  this  and  more  may 
be  admitted,  without  essentially  derogating  from  that 
originality  of  character,  which  attached  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions  as  a  whole. 

Priestley.on      Dr.  Priestley,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  originality  and 

the  laws  of  superior  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  main- 
tains, that  they  who  suppose  that  Moses,  in  framing 
the  institutions  that  bear  his  name,  borrowed  much 
from  the  Egyptians,  or  other  ancient  nations,  can  never 
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have  compared  them  together,  otherwise  they  must  Moses, 
have  perceived  many  circumstances  of  essential  dif- 
ference. The  most  considerable  of  these,  he  represents 
to  be  the  following:  1.  No  heathen  ever  conceived  an 
idea  of  so  great  an  object  as  that  of  the  institutions  of 
Moses  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  nothing  less  than  .  ., 
the  instruction  of  all  mankind  in  the  great  doctrine  Excel- 
of  the  unity  and  universal  moral  government  of  God,  lencies. 
as  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the  common  parent  of 
all  the  human  race ;  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism 
and  idolatry  which  then  prevailed.  The  Hebrew  nation 
was  placed  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation  among  all  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  which  were  universally  addicted  to  idolatry  of  the 
grossest  kind; — to  divination,  necromancy,  and  other 
similar  superstitions,  practised  as  acts  of  religion! 
All  mankind  supposed  that  their  prosperity  depended 
upon  the  observance  of  their  respective  religions; 
hence,  that  of  the  Hebrews  was  made  to  do  so  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  so  as  to  furnish  a  visible  lesson  to 
the  world :  they  were  to  prosper  or  to  suffer  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  according  to  their  adherence 
to  their  religion,  or  departure  from  it.  These  ideas  are 
distinctly  advanced  by  Moses,  and  more  fully  in  their 
latter  prophets  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have 
been  suggested  by  any  thing  he  saw  in  Egypt,  or  heard  of 
in  other  countries.  2.  In  no  system  of  religion,  besides  Purity, 
that  of  Moses,  was  purity  of  morals  any  part  of  it.  All 
the  heathen  religions  were  systems  of  mere  ceremonies  ; 
on  the  observance  of  which  it  was  imagined  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  several  states  depended ;  and  the  sole 
business  of  the  priests  was  to  attend  to  the  due  ob- 
servance of  these  rites,  many  of  which  were  so  far  from 
being  favourable  to  morals,  that  they  were  of  the  most 
impure  and  abominable  nature,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears,  not  only  from  the  ten  commandments,  but 
from  all  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  those  of  the  pro- 
phets who  succeeded  him,  that  the  purest  morality, 
the  most  favourable  to  private  and  public  happiness, 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  system.  3.  No  National, 

where,  in.  all  the  heathen  world,  could  Moses  have 
heard  of  such  a  proper  national  worship,  as  that  which 
he  introduced.  The  Hebrew  nation  had  not  only  one 
single  object  of  their  worship,  in  which  they  differed 
essentially  from  all  others,  but  one  national  altar ;  one 
precise  ritual,  and  only  one  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
whole  Cation  ai  the  public  festivals.  Three  times  in 
the  course  of  every  year,  all  the  males  of  a  proper  age 
were  required  to  attend  at  this  place,  where  they  spent 
about  a  week  in  acts  of  worship  and  decent  festivity ; 
an:l  at  one  of  them  the  law  was  publicly  recited,  that 
all  persons  might  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  with  the 
a'.vful  sanctions  of  it.  A  whole  tribe,  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  nation,  was  set  apart  for  services  of  a  religious 
nature,  and  their  provision  made  to  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  their  performance  of  them,  being  not 
in  lands  cultivated  by  themselves,  but  in  the  produce 
of  lands  cultivated  by  others.  At  this  one  national 
altar,  sacrifices  were  performed  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  name  and  at  the  expence  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  was  in- 
variable, and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  performers. 
In  all  other  countries  the  places  of  worship  were 
numerous ;  and  the  diversity  in  the  modes  of  worship 
varied  with  the  objects  of  them.  4.  In  no  country, 
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Biography,  besides  that  of  the  Hebrews,  were  the  public  festival* 
expressly  instituted  in,  commemoration  of  such  great 
events  respecting  their  history  and  religion.  It  is 
peculiar  to  this  nation  also,  that  the  directions  for  the 
celebration  of  them  were  reduced  to  writing  at  the  time 
of  their  institution,  so  that  there  could  never  be  any 
uncertainty  about  the  origin  or  the  reasons  of  them. 
They  were  only  three :  the  passover,  on  their  deliver- 
ance from  their  state  of  servitude  in  Egypt,  when  the 
first-born  of  all  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  all 
theirs  preserved ;  the  pentecost,  on  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  mount  Sinai;  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
in  commemoration  of  their  living  in  tents  and  booths 
during  their  travels  through  the  wilderness.  5.  In 
no  other  country  was  the  place,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  public  worship,  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  a 
profound  respect  for  the  object  of  it  as  among  the 
Hebrews.  No  heathen  temple  could  be  compared,  for 
riches  and  splendour,  with  the  temple  of  Solomon,  or 
even  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  erected  in  tlie  wilderness, 
though  designed  for  a  temporary  use  and  portable. 
Into  the  holy  place  none  were  allowed  to  enter  besides 
the  priests ;  and  into  the  holy  of  holies,  only  the  high 
priest,  and  that  only  once  in  the  year  when  he  was 
habited  in  the  most  humble  manner,  to  confess  his  own 
sins  and  those  of  the  nation  :  at  other  times,  his  dress 
was  the  most  costly  and  splendid,  far  beyond  that  of 
any  high  pr'rest,  or  any  prince  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  garments  of  the  common  priests  were  particularly 
neat  and  decent,  but  not  costly :  and  when  the  nation 
was  in  the  wilderness,  moving  from  place  to  place,  they 
were  far  from  marching  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  en- 
camping without  regularity.  How  different  from  this 
were  the  most  solemn  processions  of  the  heathens, 
when  they  carried  the  images  of  their  gods  from  one 
place  to  another,  generally  on  the  idea,  at  least  in  the 
East,  of  giving  them  an  airing  and  amusing  them  with 
an  excursion  from  their  temples  and  back  again! 

Sacrifices.  6.  Sacrificing  was  a  mode  of  worship  more  ancient 
than  idolatry,  or  the  institutions  of  Moses ;  but 
among  the  heathens,  various  superstitious  customs 
were  introduced  respecting  it,  which  were  all  ex- 
cluded from  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
Hebrew  ritual,  the  original  and  most  natural  idea  of 
a  sacrifice,  viz.  that  of  a  gift  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  blessings  we  receive,  or  the  partaking 
of  an  entertainment  with  the  object  of  worship,  was 
strictly  adhered  to ;  nothing  being  offered  but  what  was. 
an  article  of  food,  or  what  was  used  at  entertainments  as 
incense,  with  which  at  this  day  the  entertainments  in  the 
East  are  closed :  whereas  several  of  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices consisted  of  animals  that  were  never  eaten  but 
such  as  it  was  supposed  the  deity  would  be  gratified 
in  having  destroyed.  The  Egyptians,  from  whom  it 
might  be  supposed  Moses  would  borrow  the  most, 
Plutarch,  says,  always  sacrificed  such  animals  as 
were  hateful  to  their  deities.  The  heathen  sacri- 
fices were  also  different  according  to  the  rank  and 
character  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  offered. 
Thus,  to  the  infernal  gods,  they  offered  black  vic- 
tims ;  to  the  good,  white  ones  ;  to  the  barren,  barren 
ones;  to  the  fruitful,  those  that  were  pregnant;  to 

Heathen      tne  masculine  gods,  males ;  to  the  feminine,  females. 

and  Hebrew  T°  Hecate,  they  sacrificed  a  dog;  to  Venus,  doves;  to 

temples       Mars,   a  bull;    and  to  Ceres,   a   sow.         7.  If  the 
ompared.   heathens  had  any  temples  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
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which  is  uncertain,  they  were  constructed  in  a  man-  Moses, 
ner  very  different  from  the  tabernacle  or  temple  of 
Solomon.  The  furniture  of  the  Hebrew  and  heathen 
temples,  and  the  business  that  was  done  in  them,  bore 
no  resemblance  to  each  other.  In  the  latter  we  have 
no  account  of  such  a  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  as 
the  covering  of  the  ark  between  the  cherubims  in  the 
holy  of  holies ;  the  fire  on  the  great  altar  was  always 
maintained  to  consume  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  lamps  were  preserved  burning  to  afford  light  j 
but  the  perpetual  fires  of  the  heathens  were  of  no  use 
for  the  purpose  of  fire  or  of  light.  8.  Both  the 
Hebrews  and  the  heathens  allowed  the  privilege  of 
asylum  to  those  who  fled  to  their  temples :  but  with  the 
latter,  this  was  arrived  to  a  length  equally  superstitious 
and  dangerous  to  the  community ;  for  whatever  was 
the  alleged  crime,  the  perpetrator  could  not  be  appre- 
hended without  the  dread  of  incurring  the  vengeance  of 
the  deity  who  was  supposed  to  afford  protection.  But 
no  person  charged  with  homicide,  or  any  other  crime, 
was  secure  from  punishment  by  flying  to  the  Hebrew 
altar,  except  till  the  cause  could  be  heard  by  regular 
judges;  when,  if  found  guilty,  he  was  ordered  to  be 
taken,  even  from  the  altar  itself,  to  execution.  Wher- 
ever design  was  discovered,  no  refuge  could  be  found ; 
but  in  case  of  accidental  homicide,  the  person  mighfe 
continue  in  security  till  the  death  of  the  high  priest. 
This  singular  provision  was  not  copied  from  any  other 
nation.  9.  The  provision  of  proper  instruments  or  Instruments 
vessels  for  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  was  dissimilar  of  worship/ 
from  every  mode  of  worship  practised  in  heathen  tem- 
ples. 10.  Had  Moses  copied  any  thing  from  the 
heathens,  he  would  probably  have  introduced  some- 
thing of  their  mysteries;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  his  institutions.  There  was  no  secret  in 
the  Hebrew  ritual  of  worship  ;  every  thing  is  described 
in  the  written  law,  and  though  the  priests  only  could 
enter  the  holy  place,  and  the  high  priest,  the  holy  of 
holies,  every  thing  they  did  is  particularly  described; 
and  no  service,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mysteries,  was 
performed  during  the  night,  excepting  the  attendance 
at  the  great  altar,  to  keep  the  fire  in  a  proper  state  for 
consuming  the  remains  of  the  victims ;  and  of  this  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  ritual.  11.  There  was  pro-  Oracle. . 
vision  for  an  oracle  among  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  with 
the  heathens;  but  the  difference  is  most  obvious. 
With  the  Hebrews,  the  responses  were  in  a  clear 
articulate  voice,  free  from  ambiguity,  only  on  solemn 
occasions,  and  gratuitous  ;  those  of  the  heathens,  ob- 
scure, ambiguous,  delivered  in  a  frantic  manner,  only 
at  particular  seasons,  and  at  great  expence.  12.  The 
Hebrews  and  the  heathens  both  had  symbolical  puri- 
Jicatwns,  but  the  difference  was  great.  Nothing  was 
used  for  this  purpose  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  for 
the  priests  or  the  people,  but  pure  water,  in  which  they 
washed  or  bathed;  but  the  heathens,  imagining  that 
sea  water  was  more  efficacious,  put  salt  into  common 
water,  and  dipped  in  it  a  burning  brand  from  the  altar, 
flaming  sulphur,  or  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel :  but  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  institution  bore  some  ( 
relation  to  cleansing,  and  were  not  taken  from  other 
nations.  13.  Religion  directed  the  choice  of  the 
proper  articles  of  food,  both  with  the  heathens  and  the 
Hebrews  :  but  with  the  latter,  nothing  was  forbidden 
but  what  was  in  some  degree  unwholesome;  while  the 
interdictions  of  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Hindoos,- , 
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lMoa;rapliy.  were   evidently   superstitious.  14.    The    Hebrew 

priests  were  not  obliged  to  practise  any  peculiar  auste- 
rities, as  were  many  of  those  of  the  heathens.  They 
might  marry  ;  the  high  priest  only  being  forbidden  to 
marry  a  widow.  Moses  assigned  no .  part  of  the 
national  worship  to  women;  but  in  the  heathen  tehiples 
there  were  priestesses,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was 
always  delivered  by  a  woman.  1 5.  Moses  could  no 
where,  in  the  whole  heathen  world,  have  obtained  his 
idea  of  the  annual  feast  for  a  general  confession  of  sin 
and  absolution ;  the  latter  denoted  by  the  emblem  of 
the  dismission  of  a  goat,  over  whose  head  confession 
had  been  made.  16.  A  weekly  sabbath,  a  sabbatical 
year,  and  the  jubilee,  were  institutions  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  what  Moses  could  not  have  borrowed 
from  any  Other  nation.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth,  was  an  indelible  mark  of  the 
promise  of  God  concerning  their  future  destination ;  a 
token  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  their  ancestor 
Abraham.  17.  Had  Moses  borrowed  any  thing 
from  the  heathens,  he  could  not  have  overlooked  the 
various  modes  of  divination,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft ; 
their  omens  of  a  thousand  kinds,  their  rites  for  con- 
sulting the  dead  in  the  art  of  necromancy;  their 
distinction  of  days  into  lucky  and  unlucky ;  which 
constituted  a  great  part  of  the  religious  observances  of 
all  the  heathen  nations :  but  all  these  are  spoken  of 
with  the  greatest  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  the 
pretenders  to  them  are  directed  to  be  put  to  deathi 

18.  The  general  system  of  civil  government  laid  down 
in  the  institutions  of  Moses,  is  fundamentally  different 
from  any  thing  he  could  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  his 
time,  and  infinitely  more  favourable  to  personal  liberty 
and  happiness.     The  principal  nations  were  governed 
by  kings  with  no  written  laws :  but  in  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  there  is  no  provision  for  a  king  whose  powers 
should  descend  to  posterity,  and  the  government  was  a 
government  of  fixed  laws  reduced  to  Writing.    Nothing 
was  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  individual,   what- 
ever might  be  his   office   or  eminence  in   the  state. 

19.  In  the  civil,  laws  of  Moses,  we  find  several,  and 
those  of  particular  importance,  of  which  we  can  trace 
no  resemblance  in  those  of  any  other  nation,  ancient 
or  modern ;  though,  had  they  been  found  among  those 
of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  in  Hindostan,  or  in  China,  they 
would  have  been  admired  for  their  excellence.       20.  In 
all  ancient  nations,  there  were  trials  by  various  ordeals, 
in  which  the  accused  person  was  supposed  to  be  guilty, 
unless  fire  or  water  did  not  injure  him.     In  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses,   we  find  one  trial  by  ordeal ;  but  so 
essentially  different  from  what  was  in  use   in  other 
countries,  that  it  could  never  have  been  borrowed  from 
them.     The  case  referred  to  is  that  of  a  wife  suspected 
of  adultery;  to  which  recourse  was  had  only  in  defect 
of  any  other  evidence. 

From  all  these  statements,  the  originality  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  is  to  be  deduced,  while  the  wisdom 
which  pervades  them  all,  demonstrates  their  divinity. 

The  third  consideration  we  have  to  propose,  respects 
the  civil  part  of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  not  intended  to  be 
unalterable  or  universally  obligatory.  Though  the  laws 
in  question  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Israelites,  during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
yet  when  those  wandering  habits  ceased  by  their  settle- 
ment in  the  promised  land,  many  alterations  must  ne- 
alterations.  cessarily  occur.  In  the  course  of  time,  for  example, 
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the  value  of  money  changed  by  the  increased  opulence 
of  the  community :  it  became  requisite,  therefore,  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  infliction  of  pecuniary  pu- 
nishments; otherwise,  what  in  one  state  of  society 
would  be  adequate  to  answer  the  ends  of  justice,  in 
another  would  prove  altogether  disproportionate. 
Several  changes  took  place  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  thief,  who,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  to 
make  restitution  four  or  fivefold,  but  who,  at  the  latter 
period,  is  required  to  restore  sevenfold  (Prov.  vi.  31). 
When  Israel  was  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  Moses 
ordained  that  every  one  that  killed  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or 
a  goat,  should  bring  it  as  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  so 
that  they  could  only  eat  flesh  at  the  sacrifice-feasts  : 
notwithstanding  which,  when  they  became  fixed  in 
their  promised  residence,  and  multitudes  must  have 
performed  several  days  journey  to  comply  with  such 
an  appointment,  it  in  fact  became  impossible,  and 
even  Moses  himself  allowed  that  at  that  period  it 
should  be  lawful  to  kill  their  cattle  and  eat  them  at 
their  respective  places  of  abode.  Some  things  were 
enacted  expressly  with  a  view  to  an  alteration,  when 
the  improved  state  of  society  should  render  it  ex- 
pedient, as  in  the  case  of  divorce,  respecting  which 
Jesus  Christ  affirms,  "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts^  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives  :  but 
from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  (Matt.  xix.  8.)  To 
the  same  cause  may  be  referred  the  allowance  of 
polygamy,  the  direction  for  the  marriage  of  a  brother's 
widow  who  was  left  childless,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  avenger  of  blood  to  kill  the  person  who  had  slain 
one  of  his  relations.  And  from  this  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  partly  consisted  in  the 
skilful  adaptation  of  them  to  the  character  of  the  people 
amontr  whom  they  were  established :  for  though  they 
were  the  best  that  could  be  framed  for  that  people,  and 
at  that  period,  they  were  not,  in  the  most  absolute  sense, 
the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  devised ;  and 
consequently  do  not  constitute  an  invariable  rule  of 
future  legislation.  They  were,  undoubtedly,'  regu- 
lated by  those  considerations  which  must  ever  entef 
into  the  views  of  judicious  lawgivers  in  every  age  : 
such  as  the  particular  nature  of  the  climate  where  they 
are  to  be  enforced;  the  state  of  the  soil  in  point  of 
agricultural  capacity ;  the  connection  of  the  country 
with  adjacent  or  with  remote  nations ;  its  relative 
power  and  political  importance ;  the  manner  of  life  to 
which  its  inhabitants  are  addicted ;  and  their  general 
prejudices  and  prepossessions ;  which  tend  to  show  that 
future  statesmen  are  not  under  an  absolute  obligation 
to  adopt  the  laws  of  Moses,  but  are  at  liberty  to  use 
those  which  experience  evinces  to  be  most  appli- 
cable to  their  own  circumstances,  and  to  reject  others 
which  the  different  state  of  the  community  renders 
either  needless  or  pernicious. 

Further,  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  Cereibflwiw 
is  to  be  considered  as  figurative — the   shadow  of  the  figurt»ti«r 
gospel  as  the  substance — or  the  elementary  form  which 
contained,  as  a  model,  the  essential  principles  of  that  - 
spiritual  dispensation.     Some  divines  of  eminence  haVe 
contended  for  a  much  more  extensive  application  of 
this  sentiment;  maintaining  with  great  plausibility,  that 
the  entire  condition  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  was  a 
historical  figure,  in  which  future  events  were  indis-  Varifms  ;„. 
tinctly  represented;  and,  according  to  this  interpre- tcrpH 
tation,  they  consider  the  emancipation  of  the  children  tions. 
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of  Israel,  from  the  servitude  of  Egypt,  as  illustrative  of 
'  the  deliverance  of  Christians  from  the  bondage  of 
Judaism,  and  from  the  slavery  of  sinful  passions  and 
habits ;  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  which  that 
ancient  people  underwent  in  the  course  of  their 
journey,  as  significant  of  the  trials  with  which  the . 
people  of  God  are  exercised  in  every  period  of  time, 
during  their  passage  through  the  world  ;  and  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Canaan,  as  emble- 
matic of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  heavenly 
felicity  by  all  who  commit  themselves  by  faith  to  the 
divine  guidance,  which  still,  by  the  light  of  Scripture, 
as  formerly  by  the  splendor  of  the  Shekinah,  directs 
them  on  the  march  to  immortality. 

And  still  further,  the  interpreters  to  whom  we  allude, 
maintain,  that  the  principal  persons  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation were  also  figurative,  and  had  each  his  anti- 
type under  the  evangelical  economy.  Among  these, 
the  patriarchs  and  Moses  are  particularly  specified. 
From  the  intimation  of  the  latter,  with  regard  to  a  pro- 
phet whom  the  Lord  their  God  should  raise  up  unto 
them,  of  their  brethren,  like  unto  himself,  Bishop 
Newton  and  Dr.  Jortin  have  traced  out,  from  the  origi- 
nal suggestion  of  Eusebius,  points  of  analogy  between 
the  legislator  of  the  Jews  and  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church :  and  the  latter  justifies  the  method  he  has  adopted, 
by  various  preliminary  remarks,  adding  "  the  resem- 
blance between  Moses  and  Christ  is  so  very  great  and 
striking,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  fairly  and 
carefully,  without  seeing  and  acknowledging,  that  he 
must  be  foretold  when  he  is  so  well  described;"  "  and  " 
says  he, "  it  deserves  consideration  whether  this  conse- 
quence may  be  deduced;— that  if  Moses  were  a  type  of 
Christ,  the  people  whom  he  delivered  and  conducted, 
may  be  a  type  of  the  people  to  whom  Christ  was  seut, 
and  of  the  church  which  he  established." 

We  apprehend,  that  no  errors  of  interpretation  are 
attended  with  more  perniciousconsequences,  than  those 
which  arise  out  of  forced  and  unnatural  analogies. 
Once  permitted  to  pass  its  legitimate  boundary,  the 
spirit  of  allegory  and  accommodation  will  find  an  ample 
field  in  which  to  range,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  Scripture, 
truth,  and  even  common  sense.  It  is  obvious,  that  as 
every  interpreter  possesses  the  same  liberty  of  adapting 
his  analogies  to  his  own  particular  taste,  and  of  appro- 
priating them  to  the  support  of  his  own  favourite  system 
of  faith,  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  wanderings  of 
fancy,  and  no  safe  method  of  acting  among  the  pre- 
tensions of  rival  absurdities,  but  that  of  rejecting  them 
all,  and  returning  at  once  to  the  only  standard  of  unso- 
phisticated truth.  This  principle  of  interpretation 
being  once  adopted,  is  the  more  dangerous  on  account 
of  its  fascination :  it  possesses  the  charm  of  novelty ; 
and  is  withal,  when  not  duly  regulated,  so  easy,  that 
a  very  child  in  intellect  and  knowledge  may  practise  it 
with  considerable  success. 

The  question  therefore  is,  and  a  question  of  great 
importance,  the  answer  to  which  is  not  only  requisite 
to  be  given,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  future 
adventurers  into  the  mazy  paths  of  the  allegorical  wil- 
derness, but  to  vindicate  the  statements  we  are  about 
to  give  of  the  emblematic  character  of  the  ceremonial 
law ; — what  is  the  legitimate  boundary  of  allegorical 
and  analogical  interpretation  ?  We  reply,  in  the  most 
condensed  form  of  explanation  we  can  devise — that  it 
is  Scripture  itself,  pointing  out  its  own  designed  coinci- 
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dences,  as  it  does  in  the  most  perspicuous  modes  of  Ian-  Mose*. 
guage.  If,  therefore,  we  maintain,  among  other  in- 
telligible figures,  and  among  an  infinite  variety  of  proofs, 
that  the  language  of  other  parts  of  the  sacred  word  is 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Mosaic  economy;  that 
the  ceremonial  law  significantly  represented  the  system 
of  salvation  contained  in  thegospcl;  we  do  so,  not  because 
an  ingenious  imagination  is  subsidized  to  effect  this  ana- 
logy, but  because  it  is  given  in  the  most  express  terms  in 
Scripture  itself,  where  in  different  parts  of  the  apostolic  Scripture 
writings,  but  especially  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  theinte*- 
we  are  furnished  with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Le-  Preter- 
vitical  institutions,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
the  sacrifices  and  priesthood.  How  striking  and  ex- 
press is  the  representation  of  the  paschal  lamb,  as  illus- 
trative of  our  Saviour,  who  is  called  the  lamb  of  God  ; 
who  went  as  a  lamb,  meek  and  unresisting  to  the 
slaughter,  and  who  was  without  blemish  !  The  occa- 
sion of  his  sacrifice  was  similar  to  that  of  the  passover. 
The  destruction  of  the  first  born  in  Egypt  was  inevi- 
table, had  it  not  been  averted  by  the  blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb  sprinkled  upon  the  houses; — in 
allusion  to  which,  we  are  said  to  have  "  redemption 
through  his  blood."  The  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
Jews  were  to  celebrate  the  passover,  and  the  various 
other  ceremonies  which  were  prescribed  at  the  original  - 
institution,  find  their  distinct  illustration  in  the  system 
of  Christianity.  This  feast  is  to  be  kept  with  the  "  un- 
leavened bread  of  sincerity  and  truth,"  "  having  our 
loins  girded,  our  shoes  on  our  feet,  and  our  staves  in 
our  hands  ;"  that  is,  in  the  posture  of  pilgrims  on  their 
heaven-directed  journey.  The  case  of  the  scape-goat 
turned  loose  into  the  wilderness,  with  the  burden  of  sin 
upon  his  head,  and  the  action  of  the  congregation  in 
laying  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  person, 
previous  to  his  execution,  were  very  significant  of 
Christ  as  our  substitute  and  Saviour,  upon  whom  "  the 
Lord  is  said  to  have  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  Christ  Instances; 
is,  moreover,  described  as  a  priest,  which  he  was  not 
literally,  and  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec, 
whose  priesthood  was  prior  to  that  of  the  Levitical 
order,  who  united  the  character  of  king  with  his  other 
distinction,  and  who  administered  bread  and  wine,  the 
very  provision  of  the  gospel  festival :  and  "  we  have 
such  a  high  priest  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens."  The  intercession 
of  Christ  was  annually  prefigured  in  the  service.of  the 
tabernacle,  when  the  high  priest  went  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of 
sacrifice ;  for  the  apostle  declares,  that  Christ,  as  our 
high  priest,  should  enter  "  not  into  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us."  In  fact,  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices  may  be 
iustlv  regarded  as  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  the 

J         •  &     •        i  •  J  •      •  n          •         !_•  _<?      *• 

purity  required  in  every  victim  prefiguring  his  pertection, 
and  the  death  of  each  prefiguring  his  offering  upon  the 
cross.  The  apostle  seems  to  compare  all  the  different 
kinds  of  victims  with  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
types  with  their  antitype,  in  Heb.  x.  5 — 10.  The  ex- 
pression, "  he  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  mav  esta- 
blish the  second,"  shows  beyond  a  question,  that,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  succeeded  in  the  room  of  all  the  sa- 
crifices which  were  offered  by  the  law ;  and  hence,  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  his  sacrifice,  they  all  ceased.  Oat/am  on 
Outram,  in  his  two  dissertations  on  sacrifices  (lib.  i.  Sacrifices. 
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Biography,  c.  18.),  successfully  contends,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  those  victims  whose  carcasses  were  to  be 
burned  without  the  camp,  were  types  of  Christ,  and 
that  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  the  rest :  for  they 
not  only  prefigured  Christ,  in  common  with  others,  in 
his  unblemished  perfection  and  death ;  the'se  victims 
were  piacular,  as  was  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  the 
circumstance  of  their  presentation  without  the  camp  is 
most  observable.  (Comp.  Heb.  xiii.  10 — 12). 

There  would  be  no  force  in  the  apostle's  argument  in 
this  passage  respecting  the  place  where  Christ  must 
suffer  death,  unless  all  the  victims  whose  blood  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  sanctuary  had  typified  his  sacrifice ;  for 
although  those  victims  were  burned  without  the  camp, 
it  could  not  be  necessary  on  this  account,  that  Christ 
should  die  without  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  evi- 
dently corresponded  to  the  camp  in  the  wilderness, 
but,  to  produce  a  greater  resemblance  between  those 
victims  and  Christ.     Hence,  all  the  victims  who  were 
burned  without  the  camp,  were  types  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  any  other 
victims,  because  they  prefigured  not  only  his  death,  but 
the  place  where  it  was  to  occur.     "  The  corresponden- 
ts Types,    cies  of  types  and  antitypes,"    says  Clarke,    "  though 
they  be  not  themselves  proper  proofs  of  the  truth  of  a 
doctrine,  yet  they  may  be  very  reasonable  confirmations 
of  the  fore-knowledge  of  God ;  of  the  uniform  view  of 
Providence  under  different  dispensations  ;  of  the  ana- 
logy, harmony,  and  agreement  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.      The  words  in  the  law  concerning 
one  particular  kind  of  death,   he  that  is  hanged  is  ac- 
cursed of'  God,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  been 
put  in  upon  any  other  account,   than  with  a  view  and 
foresight  of  the  application  made  of  it  by  St.  Paul. 
The  analogies  between  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  lamb 
of  God,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  between 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  tyranny  of  sin  ;  between 
the  baptism  of  the  Israelites  in  the  sea  and  in  the  cloud,  and 
the  baptism  of  Christians  ;  between  the  passage  through 
the  wilderness,  and  through  the  present  world ;  between 
Jesus  (Joshua)  bringing  the  people  into  the  promised 
land,  and  Jesus  Christ  being  the.  captain  of  salvation  to 
believers ;  between  the  sabbath  of  rest  promised  to  the 
people  of  God  on  the  earthly  Canaan,  and  the  eternal 
rest  promised  in   the  heavenly  Canaan;   between  the 
liberty  granted  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  high 
priest,  to  him  that  had  fled  into  a  city  of  refuge,  and  the 
redemption  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  between 
the  high  priest  entering  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with 
the  blood  of  others,  and  Christ's  once  entering  with  his 
own  blood  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us: — these,  I  say,  and  innumerable  other 
analogies  between  the  shadows  of  things  to  come,  of 
good  things  to  come,  the  shadows  of  heavenly  things,  the 
figure*  for  the  time  then  present,  patterns  of  things  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  heavenly   things    themselves;    cannot, 
without  the  force  of  strong  prejudice,  be  conceived  to 
have  happened  by  mere  chance,  without  any  foresight, 
or  design.     There  are  no  such  analogies,  much  less 
such  series' of  analogies,  found  in  the  books  of  enthu- 
siastic writers  living  in  such  remote  ages  from  each 
other.      It  is  much  more  credible  and  reasonable  to 
Suppose,  what  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  these  things  were 
our  examples ;  and  that,  in  the  uniform  course  of  God's 
government  of  the  world,  all  these  things  happened  vnto 
jtkcm  of  old  for  examples,   and  they  are  written  for  our 
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admonition,  upon  tcltoin  the  ends  of  the  world  arc  conic.      M<>se«. 
And  hence  arises,   that  aptness  of  similitude  in  the  ap-  ^^~v^ 
plication  of  several  legal  performances  to  the  morality 
of  the  gospel,  that  it  can  very  hardly  be  supposed  not 
to  have  been  originally  intended."   (Clarke's  Evidences 
of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion.) 

The  last  observation  we  have  to  offer,  concerns  the  Moral  part 
moral  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  rule  of  life.  Some  «*'  th«  ls>w 
theologians  have  denied  that  the  moral'law  of  Moses  permanent, 
is  still  of  obligatory  force  upon  the  consciences  of 
mankind.  The  persons  referred  to,  place  the  gospel 
in  opposition  to  the  law ;  and  blending  the  various' 
parts  of  the  code  of  Mosaic  legislation  into  one  mass, 
they  sweep  away  the  whole  with  indiscriminating  zeal. 
Its  requisitions,  they  plead,  were  fulfilled  by  Christ,  and 
its  penalties  discharged ;  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
his  meritorious  death,  by  the  participation  of  its  benefits, 
which  faith  confers,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
demands  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
aiming  at  conformity  to  its  precepts,  as  the  evidence 
of  an  interest  in  evangelical  blessings,  persons  of  this 
habit  of  thinking  seek  visionary  enjoyments  as  their 
favourite  mental  repasts. 

To  this  it  maybe  replied,  that  there  is  indeed  a  sense  Argument, 
in  which  the  law  is  abolished ;  namely,  that  in  which  it 
is  considered  as  a  covenant  of  works,  and  as  a  yoke  of 
bondage,  Christ  having  called  his  people  to  liberty ; — 
a  liberty  characterized  by  the  apostolic  writers  as  glo- 
rious ;  that  enfranchises  them   from  the  servitude  of 
ceremonies  and  observances,  with  which  even  the  true 
religion  was  primarily  encumbered.     It  is  to  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  New  Testament  no  longer  a  source  of  justi- 
fication, or  an  occasion  of  alarm  ;  the  thick  darkness, 
and  the  awful  thunder,  disappearing  for  ever  from  the 
peaceful  summit  of  Calvary.    But,  in  other  respects,  the 
law  is  of  an  invariable  and  unalterable  character ;  and 
so  far  from  being  abrogated,  the  religion  of  the  gospel 
places  it  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  and  invests  it 
with  peculiar  dignity  and  lustre.     To  the  disciples,  of 
the  Son  of  God,  it  exhibits  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good; 
pointing  out  the  duties  which  ought  to  be  performed, 
and  the  evils  which  a  man's  regard  to  his  superior  and 
immortal  interests  will  teach  him  to  avoid.     It  reflects 
like  a  clear  well  polished  mirror,  the  genuine  character  of 
the  individual  who  applies  to  it,  exhibiting  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  impurities  of  the  heart,  the  imperfections 
of  the  conduct,  and  the  deformity  of  human  nature: 
and  while  it  diminishes  that  high  self-estimation  which 
all  men  are  so  apt  to  cherish,  by  the  unyielding  strict- 
ness of  its  requisitions  it  virtually    displays  the  im- 
portance of  the  means  of  salvation  developed  in  the 
gospel,    and    disposes   the   man   who   feels    himself  Connexion 
condemned   by   its    holy    severity,   to   a    ready   re-  WM  Chria- 
reception  of  the  Christian  system.     That  system  in  tiau  s}stem< 
the   administration  of  the  supreme   lawgiver  of  his 
church  republishes  the  law ;  reiterating  its  claims,  en- 
forcing them  upon  a  new  basis,  and  creating  new  obli- 
gations to  obey  its  authority.     Hence  it  is  called  "  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,"  and  we  are  "  under 
the  law  to  him."    .As  the  two  great  principles  upon 
which   the   Mosaic  commandments  are  founded,  and 
upon  which,  as  the  legislator  of  the  Christian  church 
explained,   "   hang   all    the  law  and    the   prophets;" 
namely,  supreme  love  to  God,  and  proportionate  love 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  mankind,  must   have 
existed  as  obligatory  on  human  beings,  wherever  they 
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were  to  be  found,  independently  of  their  distinct  spe- 
cification  and  enactment  by  Moses,  and  from  the  very 
A.  M.  commencement  of  the  world  :  as  these  principles  have 
2553.  their  foundation  in  eternal  rectitude,  resulting  from  the 
B~-  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  dependence  of  creatures 
1451.  upon  their  Creator  and  upon  each  other,  nothing  can 
annul  them  ;  not  even  the  rebellion  of  any  portion,  or 
of  the  entire  universe.  While  there  is  a  God,  the  in- 
telligent creation  must  be  under  an  obligation  to  love 
him,  and  to  spread  their  affections  as  far  as  their 
nature,  and  through  the  vast  extent  of  being.  The 
resistance  of  any  creature  to  the  authority  which  he  is 
required  to  obey,  does  not  diminish  the  force  of  that 
„  authority ;  and  consequently  the  sin  of  man  can  have  no 
t  ndency  to  subvert  the  claims  of  heaven  upon  his 
obedience.  He  is  not  the  less  obliged,  because  he  has 
refused,  or  persists  in  refusing,  to  fulfil  his  obligations. 
And  under  whatever  dispensations  mankind  may  be 
placed,  and  whatever  new  requirements  the  Creator  may 
see  fit  to  institute,  man  can  never  be  released  from  the 
binding  duties  which  originate  in  the  very  constitution 
of  his  nature,  and  arise  out  of  his  existence  as  an  in- 
telligent being ;  and  every  further  enactment  of  the 
Creator  must  be  directly  founded  upon  what  is  essen- 
tially consistent  with  the  nature  and  comfort  of  man. 
The  forms  of  obedience  may  change,  but  virtue  is  un- 
alterable :  consequently,  moral  obligation  is  the  same 
in  its  principle,  under  the  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish,  and 
the  Christian  dispensations. 

It  may  be  further  argued,  that  it  would  reflect  upon 
the  character  of  God,  to  suppose  him,  under  one  dis- 
pensation, to  have  prescribed  a  law  which  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  institutions  he  has  established  under 
another.  It  is  to  place  the  Deity  in  opposition  to 
himself,  and  virtually  to  deny  his  perfections :  for 
this  alleclged  abrogation  of  the  entire  law,  with  all  its 
moral  sanctions,  is  widely  different  from  admitting  the 
removal  of  its  ceremonial  services  or  typical  adum- 
brations, which  would  only  imply,  that  the  former 
system,  adapted  expressly  to  the  peculiar  cirnumstances 
of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  framed,  naturally  ceased 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  character,  and  the  ap- 
pointed manifestation  of  a  sublimer  order  of  worship. 
Hence  it  annihilates  all  personal  religion,  and  all  pro- 
gression of  moral  character:  it  is  a  virtual  reflection  upon 
the  conduct  of  our  Saviour,  who  obeyed  the  precepts 
of  the  law  and  fulfilled  its  requisitions,  not  surely  to 
abrogate,  but  to  exemplify  and  honour  them  ;  and  it  is 
moreover,  contrary  to  that  spirit  of  attachment  to  all  its 
demands,  which  the  eminent  men  upon  sacred  record 
have  expressed,  in  the  language  of  praise  and  celebra- 
tion. The  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  in  those 
devotional  hymns  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
perpetually,  and  in  a  thousand  varied  forms  of  expres- 
sion, declares  his  love  to  the  divine  law,  and  the  com- 
placency of  his  mind  in  all  its  requisitions.  He  affirms, 
that  it  was  his  constant  meditation  and  delight ;  that  it 
was  even  sweeter  to  him  than  honey,  or  the  honeycomb ; 
and  that  nothing  should  divorce  his  affections  from  it: 
and  the  apostle  Paul  triumphantly  asks,  "  Do  we 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid — yea,  we 
establish  the  law." 
lecapitula-  \Ve  have  entered  with  considerable  particularity  of 
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detail  into  the  personal  history  of  Moses,  the  proofs  of  Moses. 
his  divine  commission,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  ' 
law  which  was  promulgated  by  him,  in  its  civil,  ceremo- 
nial, typical,  and  moral  parts  ;  because,  these  constitute, 
not  only  so  many  separate  portions  of  a  narrative  thus 
distinctly  and  individually  interesting,  but  because  they 
form  themselves  into  one  mighty  subject,  that  compre- 
hends one  of  the  most  extraordinary  appearances  of 
heaven  to  man.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  that  cen- 
tral point  in  which  the  past  movements  of  Providence 
converged,  and  whither,  throughout  all  the  generations 
of  antecedent  time,  they  tended :  it  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  point  from  which  the  occurrences  of  succeed- 
ing periods  emanated  and  diverged  in  every  direction  ; 
no  future  state  of  mankind  being  unconnected  with  its 
transactions,  or  uninterested  in  its  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical institutions.  <• 

Among  other  peculiarities,  we  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  /Era  of  the 
marked  as  introducing  the  ;ERA  or  THE  WIUTTF.N  WORD.  «ntte» 
God  had,  indeed,  from  the  very  creation,  maintained  a  "°r  ' 
constant  intercourse  with  his  creatures  by  means  of 
dreams,  visions,  voices,  and  celestial  messengers  ;  but 
he  had  not  hitherto  communicated  his  will  in  a  per- 
manent form.  By  means  of  the  longevity  of  the  pa- 
triarchal ages,  the  incidents  of  past  time  could  be 
transmitted  through  many  centuries,  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  which  the  veracity  of  those  few  indivi- 
duals, through  whom  these  traditionary  accounts  were 
conveyed,  might  well  inspire.  In  addition  to  this,  the' 
possibility  of  mistake,  as  to  truth,  was  prevented  by 
the  over-ruling  care  of  Providence.  The  historic  facts 
in  which  Moses  was  not  personally  concerned,  were 
most  probably  collected  by  him  in  this  manner,  and- 
narrated  in  his  writings  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  There 
were,  besides,  certain  understood  principles  of  moral 
conduct,  which  descended  from  father  to  son,  and 
Wnich  the  finger  of  God  had  engraven  upon  human  con- 
sciences ;  but  never,  till  the  ten  commandments  were 
inscribed  upon  the  two  tables  of  stone,  was  any  com- 
mencement made  towards  the  formation  of  that  volume, 
whose  sacred  inspirations  now  constitute  the  source  of 
hope,  and  the  guide  of  reason  to  mankind.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  measure  was  apparent.  Previously  to  this 
period,  Adam  might  have  conversed  with  Lamech,  the 
father  of  Noah  ;  Lamech,  with  his  grandson  Shem;  and 
Shem  with  his  descendants  Abraham  and  Isaac  :  and 
these,  with  their  immediate  posterity:  by  which  means, 
four  persons  would  transmit  the  essentials  of  divine 
revelation  through  a  series  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years.  But  about  the  time  of  Moses,  human  life  became 
reduced  to  nearly  its  present  ordinary  duration  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  tradition  would  naturally  become 
more  uncertain,  and  the  necessity  of  a  written  standard 
of  faith  and  practice  increasingly  urgent.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  those  venerable 
men  who  had  held  intercourse  with  predecessors  that 
almost  breathed  the  air  of  primeval  paradise,  and  who 
were  laden  with  the  mental  treastires  of  a  thousand 
years :  a  disadvantage  whrch  was  compensated  by  the 
kind  arrangements  of  Providence,  in  separating  one- 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  entrusting  to> 
them  the  sacred  oracles. 
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Biography.  THE  disappearance  of  a  person  of  eminence  from  the 
scene  of  useful  labour,  is  apt  to  occasion  a  feeling  of 
despondency  in  survivors.  They  look  around  for  a 
competent  successor,  with  an  air  of  vacant  and  won- 
dering enquiry,  which  is  strongly  expressive  of  the  deep- 
seated  apprehension,  that  no  one  is  to  be  found  adapted 
to  occupy  the  forsaken  office,  in  a  manner  equally  or 
comparably  honourable.  Affectionate  remembrance 
magnifies  the  virtues,  and  assiduously  obliterates  the 
imperfections,  of  the  departed  friend  or  ruler  who  once 
inspired  confidence  in  every  bosom,  or  shed  a  lustre 
upon  the  annals  of  his  country :  and  if  feelings  of  this 
nature  are  prompted  by  the  ordinary  deprivations  of 
life,  or  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  regret  would  be  most 
poignant  in  every  Israelitish  heart  at  the  loss  of  such  a 
well  tried  leader  as  Moses.  But  he  who  had  taken  this 
singular  people  under  his  patronage,  was  at  no  loss  to 
accomplish  his  purposes  by  raising  up  qualified  agents, 
and  did  not  suiter  them  to  remain  destitute  of  a  guide 
long  trained  and  precisely  suited  to  their  circumstances. 
Moses  had,  indeed,  previously  to  his  departure,  been 
directed  of  God  to  place  JOSHUA  over  the  congre- 
gation; to  give  him  a  public  admonition  respecting  the 
diligent  discharge  of  his  office ;  and,  according  to  the 
remarkable  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  "  to  put 
some  of  his  honour  upon  him."  (Num.  xxvii.  20.) 

Joshua  assumed  the  government  of  Israel  about  A.  M. 
2553.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
originally  called  Osea  or  Hosea;  but  Moses  made  the 
alteration  to  commemorate  his  appointment  to  spy  out 
the  land  ;  and  to  intimate,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  the  assurance  of  salvation.  Hence,  he  was  not 
to  be  denominated,  i7U?in,  Hosea,  salvator,  but  tu??rp 
Joshua,  dominus  salvator  :  corresponding,  both  in  title 
and  character,  to  Jesus,  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  ; 
of  whom,  conformably  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  he  was  an  eminent  type. 

Of  his  qualifications  for  the  station  to  which  he  was 
elevated,  we  have  the  most  decisive  testimony  of  God 
himself,  which  is  amply  corroborated  by  his  splendid 
career.  His  personal  courage,  integrity,  and  piety,  are 
always  conspicuous ;  and  he  was  instrumental  in  those 
successes  which  have  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
heroic  fame.  He  was  "  a  man  in  whom  was  the  spirit;" 
'•full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom"  (Numb,  xxvii.  18.  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9);  sometimes  obtaining  his  information  by  im- 
mediate revelation,  sometimes  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
byEleazar  the  high  priest,  Aaron's  son,  who  consulted 
God  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  when  he  presented 
himself  before  the  veil  opposite  the  mercy  seat,  and 
was  answered  by  a  voice  issuing  from  that  sacred  spot. 
The  ancient  Talmudists,  in  common  with  universal 
tradition,  represent  him  as  the  author  of  that  perspi- 
cuous and  striking  narrative  which  appears  under  his 
uame  ;  in  which,  with  the  faithfulness  of  the  historian, 
the  piety  of  the  saint,  and  the  ardour  of  a  hero  per- 
sonally engaged  in  conducting  the  military  operations 
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recorded,  he  carries  forward  the  history  of  Israel 
through  seven  years,  during  which  the  conquest  of' 
Canaan  was  completing,  and  eighteen  additional  ones 
of  his  subsequent  government :  the  book  itself,  which 
includes  the  death  of  Eleazar,  proceeds  about  five  or 
six  years  by  another  pen. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  knowing  the  warlike  spirit  Divine'com- 
of  the  nations  whom  the  Israelites  were  about  to  dis-  mmiication 
possess  of  their  territory,  and  the  preparations  which  tou'"n. 
the  report  of  the  meditated  attack  had  induced  them  to 
make,  Joshua  felt  the  necessity  of  some  assurance  im- 
mediately from  Heaven,  to  afford  him  encouragement. 
Accordingly,  he  was  no  sooner  invested  with  the 
supreme  authority,  than  God  spake  to  him,  either  im- 
mediately from  the  sanctuary,  or  by  some  angelic 
messenger,  in  terms  which  were  highly  calculated  to 
dissipate  every  apprehension.  He  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  to  him  should  be  accorded  similar 
assistance  and  success  as  were  bestowed  on  his 
illustrious  predecessor ;  and  that,  upon  the  condition  of 
his  strict  adherence  to  every  command  of  the  law,  the 
promised  possession  should  become  an  easy  conquest. 
He  was  to  act  with  the  same  zeal  and  courage,  as 
though  the  result  depended  exclusively  upon  his  exer- 
tions; but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  in  constant 
recollection,  that  the  real  and  supreme  governor  of 
Israel  employed  him  only  as  an  agent  of  his  provi- 
dence. 

After  these  intimations  the  Hebrew  general  issued  Prcpara- 
his  orders.  In  three  days  they  were  to  attempt  the  tioils  for  th 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  prepare  a  supply  of^.'j 
provisions,  probably  because  the  miraculous  supply  of 
manna  was  beginning  to  fail,  as  they  had  attained  the 
extremity  of  the  wilderness.  This  provision  they 
were  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  country  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  which  they  had  lately  subdued,  and  in  which  they 
at  present'  sojourned.  In  the  meaa  time  two  spies  Spies  sent. 
were  dispatched  to  collect  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  opposite  shores,  especially  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Jericho,  which  was  to  be  first  assaulted.  By 
some  good  contrivance  the  spies  entered  the  city,  and 
were  received  into  the  house  of  Rahab,  who  was  pro- 
bably the  keeper  of  a  public  lodging-house.  The  king 
was  soon  informed,  however,  of  the  entrance  of  these 
strangers,  and  suspicious  of  every  such  intruder  at 
so  momentous  a  crisis,  he  shut  the  gates  and  sent 
in  search  of  the  men.  Their  hostess,  to  conceal  them 
t'  >;n  this  dangerous  enquiry,  took  them  up  to  the  roof 
of  her  house,  and  covered  them  over  with  some  stalks 
of  flax,  stating  in  reply  to  the  question  ol  the  king's 
officers,  that  the  two  strangers  had  r.aile  but  a  very 
cursory  slay  at  her  house,  departing  at  the  close  of 
the  evening;  and  if  they  had  a  wish  to  secure  them, 
no  doubt  they  might  be  easily  overUktn:  by  which 
deception  the  officers  were  inveigled  into  an  useless 
pursuit  towards  the  fords  of  Jordan.  No  sooner  were 
they  out  of  sight,  than  she  hastened  to  the  spies, 
expressed  her  firm  conviction  that  their  God  was  the 
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Biography,  supreme  sovereign  of  the  world,  whose  miraculous  in- 
""""  terpositions  on  behalf  of  their  nation  had  struck  her 
countrymen  with  the  utmost  alarm,  and  that  the  land 
would  inevitably  be  subdued  by  their  arms  ;  soliciting 
at  the  same  time  a  benevolent  requital  of  the  kindness 
she  had  that  day  manifested  towards  them,  in  the 
future  protection  of  herself  and  family.  This  was  in- 
stantly and  solemnly  promised  ;  when,  as  it  was  dark 
and  her  house  was  built  upon  the  city  wall,  she  was 
able  to  facilitate  their  escape  by  means  of  a  cord  let 
down  through  one  of  the  windows.  This  scarlet  cord 
was  the  agreed  signal  which,  on  the  day  of  victory, 
was  to  distinguish  and  protect  her  house.  By  Rahab's 
advice  the  spies  remained  three  days  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  afterwards  hastened  to  the 
camp  to  give  an  account  of  their  adventure,  and  repre- 
sent the  consternation  of  the  Canaanites. 

Joshua  immediately  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  prepared  to  pass  over.     The  country  which 
they  had  recently  conquered  was  bestowed  upon  the 
two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  in  order  probably  to  be  a  barrier,  or  line 
of  defence  for  the  Israelitish  possessions  ;  nevertheless 
they  were  to  assist  their  compatriots  in  the  meditated 
conquest.     The  general,  having  marched  the  army  for- 
ward, communicated  precise  directions  respecting  the 
particular  order  in  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  the 
river,  which  at  this  period  of  the  year,  it  being  sprin°-, 
usually    overflowed    its    banks,   through   the   melting 
of  the  snow  upon  mount  Lebanon.     When  they  ad- 
vanced, the  priests  with  the  ark  went  in  front,  and 
no  sooner  had  their  feet  touched  the  river,    than  it 
miraculously  divided  and  stood  on   heaps  on  either 
side,  opening  a  passage  for  the  thousands  of  Israel. 
The  priests  stood  in   the  centre  of  the  bed  of  the 
river    till   the   entire    movement   was    accomplished: 
when,   upon   their  gaining   the   opposite   shore,   and 
rejoining    the   people,    the    waters   flowed  back  into 
their  forsaken  channel.      By  divine  direction,  twelve 
persons  were  nominated,  an  individual  from  each  tribe, 
to  select  twelve  stones  in  the  middle   of  the   bed  of 
the   Jordan,   where  the    priests  were  commanded  to 
stand;    to  set  them  up  upon  the  spot;   and  to  bring 
twelve  others  on  shore  for  a  similar  memorial  of  the 
interference  of  Providence.     Thus  they  departed  out 
of  the   wilderness    by  miracle,     as  by   miracle   they 
had  entered  it.     Moses  conducted  them  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Joshua  through  the  .river  Jordan ;  the 
one  into  the  desert,  the  other  into  the  promised'  and 
plentiful  land ;  the  one  to  prove  their  character,  the 
other  to  secure  their  inheritance.     These  striking  co- 
incidencies  and    contrasts  it  is   the  business  of  the 
historian    only  to  name  :    the  reader   will  find  them 
worthy   of   being    retraced    in   the   hour   of  solitary 
reflection. 

Two  memorable  circumstances  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land :  the 
renewal  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  had  been 
suspended  during  the  long  sojourn  of  the  wilderness  ; 
and  the  ceasing  of  the  manna  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  miraculously  supported.  Gilgal  was  the 
hrst  place  of  their  encampment ;  and  so  great  was  the 
terror  that  diffused  itself  throughout  the  country,  that 
tor  the  present,  at  least,  they  had  little  reason  to 
apprehend  any  very  considerable  military  impediments 
to  their  progress.  Joshua  seems  to  have  availed  him- 
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self  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  going  out  to  survey 
Jericho,  from  which  place  the  army  was  only  about  two 
miles  distant.     Here  he  was  met  by  an  extraordinary 
personage,  either  an  angel,  or  as  some  suppose,  the 
Divinity,  in  the  form  of  a  human  being,  clothed  in 
armour,    with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.      Unac- 
quainted with  the  real  character  of  this  appearance, 
the  Hebrew  general  advanced,  and  put  the  question', 
whether  he  was  a  friend  or  a  foe  ?  when  the  disclosure 
of  his  being  the  captain  and  guard  of  Israel,  produced 
in  him  those  reverential  feelings  which  inspired  his 
predecessor  at  the  manifestation  of  the  burning  bush. 
Similar  injunctions,  also,  to  put  off  his  sandals  wore 
given  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  very  explicit  orders 
were  communicated  respecting  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  siege  of  Jericho.     The  whole  army  marched 
round  the  city  six  days  successively,  with  seven  priests 
having  trumpets  formed  of  rams'  horns  in  their  hands, 
preceding  the  ark :  the   armed  men  went  before  them^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  followed  the  priestly  pro- 
cession.    On  the  seventh  day,  the  march  commenced 
about  the   dawn,   and  the   circuit  was  accomplished 
seven  times,   at  the  last  of  which  Joshua  commanded 
the   people  to   shout,  proclaiming  the  divine  will  to 
give  them  immediate  possession  of  the  city :  the  walls  Taking  of 
instantly  fell  flat  to  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Jericho, 
present  no  obstruction  to  the  conquerors,  who  hastened 
forward,  spreading  the  sword  of  destruction  on  every 
hand,  irrespective  of  either  age  or  sex,  man  or  beast. 
To  complete  the  work,  the  place  was  set  on  fire,  and 
every  thing  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver 
and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  which  were 
reserved  for  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the   Lord. 
According  to  the  engagement  of  the  spies,  Rahab  and 
her  friends  were   saved  amidst  the  general  massacre, 
with  all  the  property  contained  in  her  house.     Joshua 
denounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  whoever  should  ven 
ture  to  rebuild  it ;  which  anathema,  it  was  remarked  by 
Maimonides,  was  pronounced  that  the  miracle  of  the 
subversion    of  Jericho   might  be   kept  in   perpetual 
memory  ;  "  for  whoever,"  says  he,  "  saw  the  walls  sunk 
deep  into,  the  earth,  would  clearly  discern  that  this  was 
not  the  form  of  a  building  destroyed  by  men,  but  mira- 
culously thrown  down  by  God." 

Proper  persons  were  now  dispatched  to  take  a  view  Attempt 
of  Ai,  a  place  about  twelve  miles  from  Jericho,  the  upo»  Ai. 
report  of  whose  inconsiderable  size  and  ill  state  of  de- 
fence induced  Joshua  to  send  only  a  detachment  of 
three  thousand  men,  which  he  supposed  to  be  amply 
sufficient  for  its  capture.    They  were,  however,  entirely 
routed,  and  pursued  to  their  encampment.     The  effect 
of  this  failure  was  extremely  dispiriting :  Joshua  rent 
his  clothes,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  ark  of 
God,  while  the  priests  covered  their  heads  with  dust, 
in  token  of  mourning.     The  expressions  of  the  leader 
of  Israel  in  his  address  to  heaven  on  this  occasion  must 
be  considered  as  tinctured  with  too  much  despondency, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  rise  from  the   ground,   and 
instead  of  indulging  in  vain  complaints  or  alarming 
forebodings,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into   the  offence 
which  he  was  given  to  understand  had  been  com- 
mitted, to  occasion  this  early  disaster.     It  was  sooa 
discovered  that,  notwithstanding  the  express  injunc- 
tions of  Joshua  previous  to  the  approach  upon  Jericho, 
not  to  spare  any  part  of  the  property  which  was  found 
in  that  devoted  city,  or  to  conceal  any  thing  consecrated 
G  2 
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to  a  sacred  purpose,  Aclian,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  seized  upon  some  of  the  spoil  and  hid  it  in  his 
tent.  He  had  secured  and  appropriated  a  rich  Baby- 
lonish garment,  with  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and 
a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight.  The  culprit, 
with  all  his  newly  acquired  treasure,  his  family,  his 
cattle,  and  his  tent,  were  immediately  taken  into  a 
valley,  where  the  goods  having  been  burned,  and  the 
several  persons  connected  with  him  as  participators 
in  his  crime  stoned  to  death,  a  heap  of  stones  was  col- 
lected on  the  spot  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  this 
melancholy  transaction. 

A  second  attempt  against  Ai  was  now  arranged  by 
the  direction  of  Heaven.  The  army  advanced  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  town,  and  an  ambuscade  was 
planted  on  the  western.  The  king  hastened  out  with 
his  army  and  the  inhabitants,  and  being  drawn  to  a 
distance  by  the  feigned  retreat  of  the  troops  under 
Joshua's  immediate  command,  the  thirty  thousand  men 
who  constituted  the  ambuscade  sallied  forth  at  a 
preconcerted  signal,  and  took  and  destroyed  Ai  by 
fire.  At  the  same  moment  the  main  body  turned  upon 
their  pursuers,  who  were  soon  cut  to  pieces  :  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  was  given  to  the  sword ;  and 
the  king,  having  been  hung  till  sunset,  was  afterwards 
buried  at  one  of  the  gates  beneath  a  heap  of  stones : 
the  cattle  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  victorious 
Israelites. 

For  the  particular  circumstances  accompanying  these 
and  the  future  achievements  of  Joshua,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  detail  of  the  Sacred  History;  it 
being  only  necessary  for  us  to  mark  the  most  important 
transactions,  and  offer  such  general  observations  as 
certain  memorable  events  seem  to  require.  The  petty 
kings  on  that  side  the  river  Jordan  now  entered  into  a 
league,  with  a  view  to  their  mutual  defence ;  but  the 
Gibeonites  consulted  rather  their  own  safety,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  singular  stratagem  to  obtain  a  peace 
with  their  invaders :  they  had  deceived  them  into  the 
idea  that  they  were  foreigners  coming  from  a  great 
distance ;  but  three  days  afterwards,  having  discovered 
the  imposition,  they  took  measures  to  reduce  them  to 
a  state  of  perpetual  slavery,  making  them  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water ;  an  expedient  which 
appeased  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  prevented 
the  danger  of  incurring  the  divine  displeasure  for 
violating  a  solemn  oath  of  alliance. 

Displeased  at  this  separation  from  the  Canaanitish 
confederacy,  the  Gibeonites  were  soon  surrounded  by 
the  Amorites,  and  shut  up  in  their  principal  city.  This 
reduced  them  to  a  state  of  great  distress,  and  incited 
them  to  make  application  to  Joshua,  who  instantly  ac- 
corded to  them  a  prompt  and  effectual  assistance.  Early 
in  the  ensuing  morning  he  marched  upon  the  enemy,  and 
completely  routed  them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  sufferings  of  a  retreat  before  an 
incensed  and  warlike  enemy,  it  is  stated  in  sacred 
story,  that  "  it  came  to  pass  that  as  they  fled  before  Is- 
rael; and  were  in  the  going  down  to  Beth-horon,  that 
the  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them 
unto  Azekah,  and  they  died  :  they  were  more  that  died 
with  hail-stones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
slew  with  the  sword."  (Josh.  x.  11.)  This  circumstance 
has  given  birth  to  several  elaborate  dissertations,  in 
which  learned  men  have  adduced  instances  of  the  fall- 
ing of  immense  stones  from  the  atmosphere,  to  the 
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destruction  of  many  lives.  None  of  those,  cases,  how-  Joshua, 
ever,  afford  any  very  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the 
present  event;  the  truth  of  which  appears  to  have 
been,  that  a  heavy  hail-storm  overtook  the  retreating 
forces  of  the  Amalekites,  and  cut  them  off;  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  storm,  as  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Destructive  hail  has  in  other  cases  fell  upon  men,  but 
this  was  in  connection  with  an  express  promise  from 
heaven  to  assist  the  Israelites.  It  descended  at  the 
moment  which  must  have  been  anticipated,  exclusively 
too  upon  the  enemy,  and  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  miraculous  interference.  Joshua 
had  been  expressly  assured  before  the  battle  that  God 
would  be  with  him  ;  that  the  confederate  princes  should 
be  delivered  into  his  power,  and  not  a  man  should 
stand  before  him ;  and  while  this  excited  his  confidence 
in  prospect  of  the  conflict,  it  justified  and  substantiated 
that  confidence  in  the  progress  of  the  victory. 

Another  accompaniment  of  this  day's  achievements  standing 
has  awakened  a  still  greater  curiosity,  and  produced  in  still  <>f  the 
the  minds  of  mankind  a  more  wondering  attention,  than  s"n  an<* 
the  preceding  miracle.  It  is  related  in  the  following  moon- 
words  : — "  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord,  in  the  day 
when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  he  said,  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
*  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon;  and  thou,  moon, 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.'  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and 
the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  them- 
selves upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  hastened  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that,  before  it  or 
after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a 
man ;  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel."  (Josh.  x.  12 — 14.) 
It  will  obviate  the  objections  which  have  sometimes 
been  advanced  against  this  miracle,  to  remark,  that 
the  Hebrew  general  did  not  use  a  philosophic,  but 
popular  language,  which  was,  indeed,  absolutely 
necessary,  unless  he  had  chosen  to  incur  the  charge  of 
insanity.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  even 
in  those  written  communications  which  are  not  strictly 
scientific,  philosophers  themselves  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  deviate  from  the  common  idiom,  other- 
wise they  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. Besides,  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  long- 
posterior,  the  system  of  astronomy  was  conformable  to 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  science  had  not  yet  con- 
ducted her  votaries  into  those  vast  fields  of  discovery 
which  have  been  thrown  open  to  modern  times,  and  are 
become  accessible  to  the  multitude  :  and  yet,  even  at 
this  advanced  period  of  the  world,  it  would  be  deemed 
pedantic,  rather  than  necessary,  were  the  language  of 
science  to  be  transfused  into  the  records  of  history 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  command  in  question  was 
issued,  not  at  noon,  when  the  sun  was,  according  to  the 
literal  interpretation,  "  in  the  midst  of  heaven ;"  but  at 
the  time  of  his  setting :  when  Joshua,  observing  the 
unfinished  state  of  the  conflict,  requested  a  miraculous 
prolongation  of  the  day.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
words  in  question,  D'DWH  'YnD,  signify  merely  that 
division  of  the  heavens  which  is  formed  by  the  visible 
horizon  ;  and  that  u;ou/,  rendered  sun,  properly  signifies 
the  solar  light,  which  it  is  supposed  was  made  to  linger 
in  the  heavens  or  in  the  horizon  about  twelve  hours.  In 
this  case  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  was  not 
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Biography,  suspended ;  but  the  miracle  consisted  in  the  retention  of 
s"^~v-^"'  the  light,  by  giving  it  perhaps  an  unusual  refraction,  so 
A.  M.  as  to  render  it  visible  at  once  over  the  whole,  instead  of 
2.554.  half  the  globe.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  sun,  ac- 
j^Tc.  cording  to  the  present  laws  of  nature,  actually  appears 
1450.  above  the  horizon  for  some  time  after  his  descent  below 
it ;  a  phenomenon,  which  is  not  only  of  daily  occur- 
rence, but  easily  explained  :  the  same  refractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere,  being  proportionally  increased  by  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence,  might  produce  the 
extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  day,  which  took 
place  at  the  voice  of  Joshua.  If  the  narrative  of  this 
extraordinary  occurrence  be  considered,  according  to 
its  most  obvious  and  most  natural  interpretation,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis 
was  suddenly  suspended  by  a  volition  of  God ;  and 
there  are  really  no  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  a  reflecting  mind  will  deem  at  all  insupe- 
rable. He,  whose  omniscient  intelligence  foreknew,  and 
whose  perfect  wisdom  arranged  all  the  harmonies  of 
nature,  could  as  easily  and  did  as  certainly  provide  for 
this  as  for  any  other  event  in  the  progress  of  time :  an 
event  which,  however  it  deviated  from  what  our  limited 
experience  has  induced  us  to  denominate  the  course  of 
things  or  the  law  of  nature,  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
tingent to  an  infinite  and  eternal  being ;  and  might  as 
certainly  as  any  other  circumstance,  whether  important 
or  insignificant,  have  formed  a  part  of  that  system, 
whose  basis  is  the  eternal  past,  and  whose  consum- 
mation is  the  illimitable  future.  To  a  Providence, 
which  spreads  its  operations  over  the  whole  of  time,  it 
was  quite  as  natural,  that  at  that  precise  aera,  when 
Joshua  was  pursuing  the  fugitive  Canaanites,  the  sun 
and  moon  should  be  made  to  stand  still ;  or  that  that 
should  occur  in  nature  which  inevitably  produced  such 
a  phenomenon;  as  that,  at  a  previous  period,  these  orbs 
should  begin  to  shine,  or  that  at  any  subsequent  moment 
they  should  retain  their  station,  and  diffuse  their 
influence.  It  may  be  inquired,  indeed,  if  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  were  so  suddenly 
suspended,  how  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  circum- 
stance, that  none  of  those  disastrous  consequences 
ensued,  which  in  such  a  case  would  seem  inevitable  ? 
As  every  being  and  subtance  upon  the  earth's  surface 
is  carried  round  with  it  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles 
an  hour,  must  not  a  sudden  stoppage  of  this  motion 
have  whirled  every  thing  moveable  from  the  surface, 
dashed  the  ocean  into  air,  and  overturned  the  most 
stupendous  rocks  and  mountains  ?  Surely  this  instan- 
taneous suppression  of  the  diurnal  movement  of  our 
planet  must  have  necessarily  produced  a  most  cala- 
mitous re-action !  The  reply  is  obvious :  the  same 
miraculous  energy  which  arrested  the  luminaries  of 
heaven  in  their  course,  or,  to  speak  philosophically, 
which  caused  the  earth  to  rest  upon  its  axis ;  could 
have  prevented,  at  the  same  moment,  the  effects 
which,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would  have  naturally 
resulted  from  the  suspension  of  any  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  same  volition  which  arrested  the  whirling 
globe,  could  unquestionably,  and  would  most  assuredly 
avert  the  ill  consequences  of  that  mighty  jar  which 
must  otherwise  have  overspread  the  world  with  con- 
fusion and  ruin.  The  one  of  these  operations  is  quite 
as, conceivable  as  the  other,  and  both  were  equally 
requisite  to  complete  the  miracle. 

The   sun    and  moon    were    worshipped    as   gods 


throughout    the   heathen  world,  .  and   many   nations     Joshua, 
boasted  of  the  title  of  Heliada,  or  descendants  of  th<  ^-^v*^ 
sun.     This  was  an  ancient  superstition,  and  may  be      A.M. 
traced  in  the  records  of  the  very  earliest  times.     All      2554. 
things  were  supposed  to  be  under  their  influence,  as       BTc. 
the  chief  deities,  and  universal  preservers  and  creators.     1450. 
Heliodorus  introduces  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  as  invok- 
ing the  sun,   E7riiceKXjj<70w  napTvg  K.  T.  X. — Let  the  sun,  ^ne**B* 
the  great  author  of  our  race,  be  invoked  as  a  witness  upon  tulnYre- 
this  occasion.     Both  luminaries  are  thus  addressed  at  a  specting 
sacrifice,  ft  Aeo-Trora  HXte,    «rai  SeXjjj/Tj   ctviroiva. — Our tllc  suu  aHd 
Lord  the  sun,  and  our  governess  the  moon.     We  find  the inoont 
sun  invoked  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  the  funeral  of 
a  deceased  person,  as  the  fountain  of  being,  ft  fo-irora 
HXte,  Kat  Qtoi  Travreg  K.  T.  X. — 0  sovereign  lord,  the  sun, 
and  all  ye  other  deities  who  bestow  life  upon  mankind ; 
receive  me,  I  beseech  you,  and  suffer  me  to  be  admitted  to 
the  society  of  the  immortals.  (Cons.  Heliod.  1.  10.  ^Ethop. 
1.  4.  Porphyry  de  Abst.  1.  4.)     If,  as  is  most  probable, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
where  this  extraordinary  battle  occurred,  were  wor- 
shippers of  the  celestial  luminaries,  esteeming  the  sun 
and  the  moon  as  their  principal  deities  ;  nothing  could 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  God  of  Israel  at  the  voice  of  Joshua. 
The  very  gods  of  these  people  were  compelled  to  see 
the  overthrow  of  their  votaries,  and  even  to  lend  an 
unwilling  aid  to   the  hostile  forces  of  their  enemies. 
The  Gibconites  had  certainly  joined,   in  considerable 
numbers,  the  army  of  the  Israelites,  and  must  have 
been  witnesses  of  that  stupendous  miracle,  which  was 
so  calculated  to  nullify  their  religion,  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  God.     Each  must  distinctly  per- 
ceive an  omnipotent  agency,  as  the  towers  of  Gibeon 
retained  the  lingering  splendour  of  the  day,  and  the 
valley  of  Ajalon  was  filled  with  the  undeparted  mild- 
ness of  the  lunar  beam.  The  Providence  which  operated 
these  effects,  will  appear  to  have  been  still  further 
triumphant,  if  it  be  admitted,  what  is  indeed  most 
probable,  that  Gibeon  had  a  relation  to  the  sun  :  for 
Giba,  as  Bryant  observes,  signifies  a  hill;  and  the  term 
On  is  well  known  to  denote  the  sun.     Gibaon,  there- 
fore, is  literally  the  hill  or  high  place  of  the  sun.     In  like 
manner  Ajalon,  which,  from  pV'«,  should  be  expressed 
Aia-Lun,  denotes  the  place  or  shrine  of  the  moon ;  for 
Ai  or  Aia,  in  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of 
many  other  countries,  signified  a  place,  as  lun  signified 
the  moon  among  the  ancient  Hetrurians,  Germans,  and 
many  other  nations.     Gibeon,  therefore,  most  likely 
contained  a  temple  of  the  sun,  the  king  of  heaven,  and 
the  valley  of  Ajalon,  a  temple  of  the  moon,  the  queen 
of  heaven;  by  resting  on  whose  turrets,  each  heavenly 
luminary  would  diffuse  an  unwelcome  radiance  through 
the  recesses  of  idolatrous  adoration. 

While  their  forces  were  in  full  and  disastrous  Cave  of 
retreat,  the  five  confederate  kings  hid  themselves  in  a  Makkedab. 
cave  at  Makkedah,  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  Eleutheropolis ;  in  which  they  were  blockaded  by 
the  orders  of  Joshua,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  informa- 
tion of  their  attempted  concealment.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  pursuit,  the  cave  was  opened,  the  royal 
fugitives  brought  forth,  and  hung  upon  the  spot :  after 
which  the  sword  of  excision  traversed  Makkedah, 
Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  and  other  places,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession; till  the  whole  of  southern  Canaan  having 
yielded  to  the  desolating  power  of  the  conqueror,  he 
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Biography.  returned  to  his  encampment  at  Gilgal.  A  new  confe- 
deracy, however,  was  soon  formed  to  the  north,  under 
the  direction  of  Jabin,  the  king  of  Hazor,  in  which  a 
number  of  petty  princes  entered,  who  assembled  an 
immense  force  at  the  waters  of  Merom;  to  the  amount, 
according  to  Josephus,  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot, 
ten  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  chariots.  As 
the  Israelites  were  interdicted  the  use  of  horses  and 
chariots,  by  the  express  command  of  God,  this  new 
confederacy  assumed  a  very  formidable  aspect,  and 
presented  itself  in  an  imposing  and  advantageous  atti- 
tude. But  Joshua  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  the  fierce 
encounter;  and,  encouraged  by  a  divine  assurance  of 
'  success,  he  fell  upon  them  suddenly,  defeated  them 
completely,  slew  Jabin,  and  burnt  his  city;  and  deli- 
1450-44.  vere(j  Up  aj|  the  cities  of  the  confederacy,  to  be 
plundered  by  the  Israelitish  soldiery. 

After  these  transactions,  it  became  necessary  to  ap- 
portion out  the  lands  which  had  been  subdued,  among 
the  several  tribes  which  had  hitherto  been  unsettled  : 
for  which  purpose,  proper  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  country,  and  the  lot  resorted  to 
as  the  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  determining  the 
partition.  And  here  the  superintendence  of  Providence 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked}  nor  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter of  Moses  aad  Joshua.  The  appeal  to  the  lot  gave 
•every  tribe  the  possession  which  these  servants  of  God 
had  predicted,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  soil  and 
situation.  The  tribe  of  Judah  became  enriched  with  a 
district  abounding  in  vines  and  pasture  grounds  ; 
Ashen  had  a  province  full  of  oil,  iron,  and  brass  ; 
Naphtali  possessed  a  part  extending  from  the  west  to 
•the  south  of  Judea;  Benjamin,  one  in  which  the  temple 
>vras  erected  ;  Zebulun  and  Issachar  comprehended  the 
different  sea-ports  ;  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  places 
celebrated  for  the  "  precious  fruits  of  the  earth."  No 
particular  district  was  appropriated  to  Simeon  and 
Levi  :  the  former  participating  with  Judah,  and  the 
latter  being  diffused  among  the  other  tribes.  Eight 
and  forty  cities,  however,  were  bestowed  upon  them. 
•Six  places  were  also  appointed  as  cities  of  refuge  for 
those  who  had  committed  involuntary  murder.  Joshua 
had  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  set  up,  to  which  perpetual  recourse 
might  be  had  for  divine  instruction. 

Ileubenites,  These  regulations  being  completed,  the  Reubenites, 
Gadites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  called 
trib  'of  Ma-  togetner  by  Joshua,  who  dismissed  them  from  the 
service  ia  which  they  had  so  honourably  engaged,  with 
very  solemn  and  wise  admonitions  respecting  the  distri- 
bution of  the  booty  they  had  acquired  in  the  war,  and 
the  future  observance  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  To 
the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  which  had  received 
no  inheritance  from  Moses,  Joshua  appointed  a  resi- 
dence among  their  brethren  on  this  side  Jordan, 
westward.  Thus,  as  the  sacred  historian  emphatically 
represents  it,  "  The  Lord  gave  u-nto  Israel  all  the  land 
which  he  sware  to  give  unto  their  fathers  ;  and  they 
possessed  it  and  dwelt  therein.  And  the  Lord  gave 
them  rest  round  about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware 
unto  their  fathers  ;  and  there  -stood  not  a  man  of  all 
their  enemies  before  them;  the  Lord  delivered  all  their 
enemies  into  their  hand.  There  failed  not  aught  of 
any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the 
.house  of  Israel:  all  came  to  pass."  (Josh.xxi.43  —  45.) 
VVs  soon  as  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  crossed 
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the  river,  they  proceeded  to  erect  an  altar,  at  the 
place  where  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
had  been  so  recently  accomplished,  as  a  memorial 
to  future  ages  of  their  connection  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  opposite  banks  and  country,  and  a 
testimony  of  their  similarity  of  religion.  Too  suspicious 
of  their  friends,  and  neglectful  of  the  proper  methods  An  ahar 
of  obtaining  information,  the  people  assembled  in  erected  !>j 
Shiloh,  to  concert  a  warlike  expedition  against  the  the  two 
offending  tribes,  whose  altar  they  had  hastily  concluded  tribes  *nd 
to  be  an  idolatrous  construction.  But  previous  to a  httlf" 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  they  dispatched  an 
embassy  under  the  direction  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazer  the  priest.  Ten  princes  of  distinction  accom- 
panied him.  The  overheated  zeal  of  the  multitude 
appears  to  have  so  far  infected  the  individuals  of  this 
mission,  that  they  addressed  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  sent  in  a  manner  sufficiently  blunt  and 
uncourteous ;  prejudging  the  case  by  a  direct  im- 
peachment, and  referring  with  an  intelligible  severity, 
to  the  history  of  the  trespass  of  Achan.  To  this 
the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  Manassites,  promptly 
answered,  that  so  far  from  intending  to  adopt  a 
measure  calculated  to  seduce  any  part  of  the  people 
of  Israel  from  their  allegiance  to  God  ;  they  had  raised 
the  altar  in  question,  for  the  very  opposite  purpose  of 
perpetuating  his  worship  and  transmitting  to  their 
posterity  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  true  religion.  If 
in  time  to  come,  it  should  ever  be  objected  to  them, 
as  it  probably  might  be,  that  they  were  excluded  by 
their  very  circumstances  and  situation,  from  the  body  of 
the  Israelitish  nation;  they  thought  it  highly  expedient 
to  make  an  altar  conformably  to  the  divine  pattern,  as 
a  proof  that  Jordan  could  not  separate  them  from  a 
participation  in  the  privileges  and  religion  of  their 
brethren :  and  they  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought 
of  being  guilty  of  that  apostacy  which  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  imputed  to  them.  This  explanation  was, 
of  course,  satisfactory  ;  the  embassy  returned,  and  the 
people  dispersed.  A  name  significant  of  its  real 
design  was  given  to  the  altar,  that  it  might  occasion 
no  future  misapprehensions  :  it  was  called  Ed,  that  is, 
a  witness. 

Civil  peace  being  thus  restored,  and  external  quiet 
secured  by  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  country 
acquired  by  the  arms  of  Israel,  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  and  leisure  attended  the  declining  life  of 
Joshua.  At  length,  perceiving  the  approach  of  that 
day,  when  he  must  tread  the  valley  of  death,  in  which 
so  many  illustrious  men  had  preceded  him,  he  imitated 
the  conduct  of  Moses,  in  assembling  the  chiefs  and 
magistrates,  with  their  tribes,  at  Shechem  ;  where  he 
delivered  to  them,  a  farewell  and  affectionate  address. 
He  retraced  the  goodness  of  that  God  who  had  guided 
and  guarded  them  through  the  years  that  were 
gone  by,  reminding  them  of  the  assistance  they 
had  received,  and  the  victories  they  had  obtained;  and 
faithfully  warning  them  of  the  fatal  consequences  that 
must  inevitably  ensue,  should  they  forget  their  obli- 
gations, falsify  their  vows,  and  amalgamate  themselves 
in  any  degree,  with  the  nations  whom  they  were 
bound  to  exterminate.  With  a  calmness  peculiar  to  a 
good  man,  he  adverts  to  the  subject  of  his  own  speedy 
departure;  and  with  the  zeal  of  an  eminent  Israelite, 
he  engages  them  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God, 
by  fresh  aud  solemn  asseverations  of  eternal  obedience. 
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The  words  of  each  party  were  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law,  and  a  great  stone  was  set  up  under  an  oak, 
near  the  sanctuary  of  worship,  that  they  might  be 
perpetually  reminded  of  their  renewed  engagements. 
After  this  solemnity  the  people  were  dismissed  to  their 
several  residences,  and  their  illustrious  leader,  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  died  in  faith,  and 
invested  with  a  glory  which  religion  only  can  confer 
upon  mortality.  He  was  buried  at  Timnah-serah,  in 
mount  Ephraim,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2561.  ft.  c. 
1443.  Soon  afterwards,  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest,  followed  him  to  the  grave;  and  was  interred  in 
one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  descended  as  a 
possession  to  Phinehas,  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
priesthood.  The  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  public 
mourning,  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Joseph,  whose  oones 
were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  according  to  his  request, 
and  now  buried  in  Shechem,  in  apiece  of  ground  which 
Jacob  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  and  bequeathed 
to  Joseph's  posterity.  (Josh.  xxiv.  32.) 

Joshua  is  the  reputed  and  probable  author  of  the 
book  which  passes  under  his  name ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  concluding  verses,  containing  an  account 
of  his  death,  which  were  supplied  by  one  of  his 
successors.  The  whole  narrative  is  distinguished  by 
that  animation  and  preciseness  of  description  which 
evince,  that  the  historian  was  also  the  principal  actor. 
His  mode  of  writing  is  at  once  simple,  concise,  and 
glowing.  His  exploits  were  long  preserved  in  memory, 
through  the  distorted  representations  of  the  pagan 
nations  of  antiquity.  There  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  miraculous  passage  of  Jordan,  in  the  story  of 
Neptune  drying  up  the  river  Inachus.  Hercules 
was  certainly  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  general:  the 
scene  of  his  victories,  and  his  various  achievements, 
may  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  Phoanician 
hero,  who  is  stated  to  have  carried  on  a  war  with 
Tryphoeus  and  the  giants,  in  behalf  of  the  gods,  as 
Joshua  fought  the  Canaanites ;  many  of  whom  were 
reported  to  be  of  gigantic  stature.  The  scripture 
facts  of  the  descending  stones,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  their  spheres,  have  each  their 
respective  antitypes :  for  Hercules  received  a  similar 
kind  of  assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  sons  of 
Neptune ;  and  Callimachus  describes  the  sun  as  stop- 
ping the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  to  hear  the  melodious 
chorus  of  nymphs  ;  which  occasioned  the  prolongation 
of  the  day.  Statius  also  represents  the  sun  as  standing 
still  at  the  sight  of  the  unnatural  murder  committed 
byAtreus.  (CALLIM.  in  Dian.  STAT.  Theb.  lib.  1  et  5. 
Comp.  also  OVID,  Metamorph.  de  Phaeton.) 

The  measure  of  extirpating  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
has  been  charged  with  extreme  cruelty,  and  cited  as 
an  instance  of  unwarrantable  aggression  :  but  whatever 
objections  may  be  urged  against  it,  they  cannot  be 
imputed  to  Joshua,  since  he  acted  under  a  commission 
of  paramount  authority.  The  councils  of  heaven, 
therefore,  are  impeached  by  the  objection ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  presumptuous  in  a  short  sighted 
mortal.  The  governor  of  the  universe  may  have  reasons 
for  his  conduct  which  it  would  be  improper  or  unne- 
cessary to  communicate  to  his  creatures,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  could  not  be  fully  comprehended  even  by 
the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sagacity.  It  is  sufficient 
for  a  man  th#,t  he  has  the  commission  of  God,  acting 
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in  obedience  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to  err;  and  Joshua 
whether  the  line  of  conduct  we  are  directed  to  pursue 
coincide  with  our  predilections,  or  oppose  them,  the 
principle  of  obedience  is  simply  the  will  of  God.  But 
we  need  not  recur  merely  to  this  sentiment,  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  conquest  of  Canaan :  satisfactory  reasons 
are  assigned  for  the  proceeding,  in  the  sacred  page. 
The  iniquities  of  its  inhabitants  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious to  the  divine  displeasure,  and  proper  subjects 
of  punishment.  When  Moses  summoned  the  Israel- 
ites to  a  general  audience,  previous  to  the  passage 
of  Jordan,  he  expressly  states,  and  with  reiterated 
declarations,  "  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations 
the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  before 
thee."  (Deut.  ix.  34.)  In  executing  that  decree, 
which  was  founded  upon  this  consideration,  an  ample 
space  was  afforded  them  for  repentance,  which  would, 
no  doubt,  have  had  the  effect  of  averting  those  cala- 
mitous visitations  which  they  sustained  by  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites.  In  this  sense  the  severities  which 
were  predicted  were  conditional,  implying  the  happy 
consequences  that  might  result  from  their  reform- 
ation :  but  instead  of  improving  in  character,  they 
degenerated,  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
sin.  The  language  of  Rahab  renders  it  highly  proba- 
ble, that  some  means  had  been  adopted,  some  special 
monition  had  been  given  them,  respecting  the  deter- 
minations of  heaven ;  for  this  subject  appears  to 
have  been  familiar  to  her  mind.  Her  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  supremacy  of  the  true  God,  and  the  pre- 
determined capture  of  the  land,  are  not  a  little  remark- 
able, betokening  the  existence  of  an  impression  in  her 
own  mind,  and  in  that  of  her  countrymen,  respecting 
their  real  situation.  "  I  know,"  said  she,  "  that  the  Lord 
hath  given  you  the  land ....  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is 
God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath." 

The  following  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Paley  are 
highly  illustrative  of  this  subject,  and  must  prove  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  those  who,  being  scrupulous  of-' 
the  divine  honour,  have  strongly  felt  the  difficulties  which 
involve  this  dispensation.  "  When  God,  for  the 
wickedness  of  a  people,  sends  an  earthquake,  or  a  fire, 
or  a  plague  amongst  them,  there  is  no  complaint  of 
injustice,  especially  when  the  calamity  is  known,  or 
expressly  declared  beforehand,  to  be  inflicted  for  the 
wickedness  of  such  people.  It  is  rather  regarded  as  an 
act  of  exemplary  penal  justice,  and  as  such,  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  Canaanitish  nations 
being  destroyed  (for  when  their  national  wickedness  is 
considered,  and  when  that  is  expressly  stated  as  the 
cause  of  their  destruction,  the  dispensation,  however 
severe,  will  not  be  questioned);  but  the  objection  is 
solely  to  the  manner  of  destroying  them.  I  mean  there 
is  nothing  but  the  manner  left  to  be  objected  to :  their 
wickedness  accounts  for  the  thing  itself.  To  which 
objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  thing  itself  be 
just,  the  manner  is  of  little  signification :  of  little  signifi- 
cation, even  to  the  sufferers  themselves.  For  where  is 
the  great  difference,  even  to  them,  whether  they  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a  pestilence,  a  famine,  or 
byrthe  hands  of  an  enemy  ?  Where  is  the  difference, 
even  to  our  imperfect  apprehensions  of  divine  justice, 
provided  it  be,  and  is  known  to  be,  for  their  wicked 
ness  that  they  are  destoyed?  But  this  destruction, 
you  say,  confounded  the  innocent  wifli  the  guilty . 
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Biograplij.  The  sword  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Jews,  spared  neither 

V^^'*^-'  women  nor  children.     Is  it  not  the  same  with  all  other 

A.  M.     national  visitations  ?     Would  not  an  earthquake,  or  a 

2561.     fire,  or  a  plague,  or  a  famine  amongst  them,  have  done 

fiTc.      the  same  ?     Even  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  death  the 

1443.     same  thing  happens.  God  takes  away  the  life  he  lends, 

without  regard,  that  we  can  perceive,  to  age,  or  sex, 

or  character.     But,  after  all,  promiscuous  massacres, 

the  burning  of  cities,  the  laying  waste  of  countries,  are 

things  dreadful  to  reflect  upon.     Who  doubts  it  ?     So 

are  all  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God.     The  effect,  in 

whatever    way  it  shows    itself,    must  necessarily  be 

tremendous,  when  the  Lord,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses 

it,  "  moveth  out  of  his  place  to  punish  the  wicked." 

But  it  ought  to  satisfy  us — at  least  this  is  the  point 

upon  which  we  ought  to  rest  and  fix  our  attention — that 

it  was  for  excessive,  wilful,  aud  forewarned  wickedness, 

that  all  this  befel  them,  and  that  it  is  all  along  so 

declared  in  the  history  which  recites  it." 

The  directions  which  the  Israelites  received  with  regard 
to  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
were  as  follow.  Every  city  to  which  they  approached  be- 
longing to  another  nation,  was  to  be  formally  summoned: 
if  the  surrender  were  refused,  they  were  to  besiege  it, 
and  smite  every  male  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the 
women  and  children  being  spared:  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  gates  were  opened  to  them,  the  inhabitants 
were  to  be  spared,  but  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
slaves  and  tributaries.  A  different  course  was  to  be 
pursued  when  those  cities  were  taken,  which  belonged 
to  the  land  of  promise:  nothing  that  breathed  was  to 
be  saved  alive:  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebuzites, 
were  to  be  unconditionally  exterminated.  They  were 
required  most  scrupulously  to  avoid  all  alliance  with 
these  nations,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  conform 
in  any  degree  to  their  idolatries. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  is 
aware,  that  moral  contagion  is  much  more  easily  dif- 
fused than  moral  purity ;  and  that,  other  things  being 


equal,  a  system  of  religion  comporting  with  human 
passions  is  more  likely  to  predominate  over  one 
that  opposes  their  indulgence,  than  that  the  latter 
should  displace  the  former,  by  the  mere  influence 
of  its  intrinsic  excellence  over  minds  already  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  evil.  Besides,  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel  during  this  period  being  essentially 
Theocratic,  it  was  peculiarly  proper  to  maintain  the 
divine  authority,  by  an  absolute  interdiction  of  every 
measure  calculated  to  alienate  the  mind  from  God,  or 
dissatisfy  it  with  his  service.  Contact  with  surround- 
ing nations  might  have  spread  the  infection  of  diso- 
bedience; for  while  a  conquered  people  are  apt  to 
contract  the  manners  of  their  conquerors,  they  are 
capable  also  of  diffusing  their  own  habits  amongst  them, 
and  the  two  nations  in  time,  lose  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  respective  and  characteristic  peculiarities. 
Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this  intermixture, 
by  requisitions  tending  to  insulate  and  dissever  Israel 
from  the  vanquished  Canaanites ;  on  which  account, 
they  were  commanded  to  "  overthrow  their  altars, 
break  their  pillars,  burn  their  groves  with  fire,  and  hew 
down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy 
the  names  of  them."  (Deut.  xii.  3.) 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  notorious,  that  victory  in  war 
was  at  that  period,  considered  as  the  most  decisive 
evidence  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations, 
and  the  conquerors  claimed  the  superiority  in  behalf  of 
their  own  deities,  above  those  who  were  adored  by  the 
vanquished  party.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  better 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  Canaanites,  and  upon 
surrounding  countries,  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  only 
true  God,  than  these  signal  and  repeated  successes; 
nor  would  the  ordinary  judgments  of  Providence,  as 
earthquakes  and  tempests  (against  which,  by  the  way, 
infidelity  does  not  venture  to  object,  although  the  means 
of  effecting  the  extermination  were  comparatively  of 
little  consequence),  have  accomplished  in  any  propor- 
tionable degree  so  important  an  impression. 
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Biography.  THE  reign  of  this  monarch  constitutes  a  remarkable 
period  in  the  obscurer  part  of  the  ancient  History 
of  Egypt.  The  actions  attributed  to  him  being  of 
extraordinary  grandeur,  and  his  character  one  of  sin- 
gular magnificence.  In  our  introductory  article,  enough 
has  been  said,  to  show,  that  his  history  is  but  little 
substantiated  by  authentic  documents,  and  that  the 
statements  respecting  him,  which  Herodotus  and  other 
writers  received  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  contained 
a  number  of  facts  obviously  fictitious.  As  these,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  mixed  up  with  some  truth,  and  as 
it  .is  hardly  possible  that  the  very  existence  of  this 
personage  should  have  been  an  absolute  fiction,  we 
shall  proceed  to  form  the  most  consistent  account  of 
him  that  we  can,  out  of  the  discordant  materials 
which  have  come  down  to  modern  times. 

The  various  names  by  which  Sesostris  has  been 
designated,  furnish  evidence  of  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt  in  fixing  his  identity,  and  of  the  intermixture 
of  fable  with  his  story,  so  as  to  render  it  no  easy  task 
to  separate  it  with  precision  from  the  truth.  By  Pliny, 
he  is  called  Sesosis ;  by  Tacitus,  Rhampses ;  and 
by  Scaliger,  both  Rhamesses  and  ./Egyptus.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  Maris ;  though  Diodorus  Siculus,  whom  we 
must  regard  as  inferior  authority,  represents  him  as 
posterior  to  Moaris  by  seven  generations.  Some  modern 
chronologists  of  high  reputation,  are  of  opinion  that 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with  Sesac  or 
Shishak,  in  the  sacred  history,  of  whom  it  is  remarked, 
that  he  is  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  is  designated  in 
Scripture  by  his  proper  name  ;  the  rest  being  uniformly 
called  Pharaoh,  the  general  cognomen  of  Egyptian 
royalty.  Sir  John  Marsham  thinks,  that  when  Sesostris, 
or  Shishak,  set  out  to  invade  Asia,  he  could  not 
avoid  Judea,  and  accordingly  captured  Jerusalem, 
divesting  it  of  its  riches,  and  making  Rehoboam,  the 
king,  his  servant.  The  seventy  and  vulgate  versions, 
mention  that  he  was  accompanied  by  vast  multitudes  of 
Libyans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians ;  his  conquest 
of  which  nations  is  recorded  in  profane  History.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  considers  Sesostris  as  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians;  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks;  and  the 
Shishak  of  Scripture. 

These  opinions,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  assign  far 
too  late'a'jdate  to  the  age  of  this  celebrated  monarch ;  and 
some  therefore  represent  him  as  the  son  of  that  Pharaoh 
who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea.  To  this  notion,  there 
appear  to  be  valid  objections,  especially  the  considera- 
tion that  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme,  that  any 
king  of  Egypt  at  that  period  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  have  atchieved  the  conquests  attributed  to 
Sesostris.  The  common  chronology  make*  him 
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contemporary   with   Moses,    by   assigning   him    K.   c.   Scsostris. 
1485;  but  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  discover  any  s 
precise  period  in  history,  when  a  sovereign  reigned,  to 
whom  all  the  actions  related  of  Sesostris  can  be  rea- 
sonably referred.     Of  this  truth  our  readers  will  easily 
be  convinced  by  the  following  short  narrative,  in  which 
we  have  comprised  the  least  incredible  parts   of  his 
story,  as  delivered  by  various  ancient  writers. 

Whether  by  the  direction  of  a  dream  or  an  oracle,  Educatieu. 
his  father  devoted  him  to  military  glory  from  his  earliest 
years.  Having  collected  together  all  the  mule  children 
in  his  dominions,  who  were  born  on  the  same  day  with 
his  son,  he  had  them  brought  to  court,  to  be  placed 
under  proper  nurses  and  tutors,  like  his  own  offspring. 
His  idea  was,  (hat  they  who  were  the  companions  of 
his  son's  childhood,  would  be  most  likely  hereafter  to 
prove  his  faithful  and  devoted  soldiers :  and  surely  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  this  novel  plan  was  no  incon- 
siderable evidence  of  the  monarch's  sagacity.  The 
system  of  education  was  of  course  adapted,  not  only 
to  the  character  of  the  times,  but  to  the  particular 
destination  of  these  nurslings  of  military  genius.  The 
first  care  of  their  superintendents,  was  to  habituate 
them  to  toil  and  manly  exercise :  they  were  never 
permitted  to  partake  of  any  food  till  they  had  per- 
formed a  course  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs, 
or  upwards  of  twenty-two  miles,  on  horseback,  or  had 
undergone  a  proportionate  exercise  on  foot.  Often' 
they  were  engaged  in  hunting;  and  thus,  while  the 
body  was  inured  to  labour,  and  the  mind  to  discipline, 
they  were  gradually  training  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
warrior. 

JElian  represents  Sesostris,  as  taught  the  arts  of 
government  by  Mercury ;  which  may  probably  refer  to 
the  Egyptian  custom,  mentioned  by  Jamblicus,  of  pub- 
lishing all  new  books  or  inventions,  under  the  name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury.  Whatever  works  or  writings 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  these  youths  by  their  pre- 
ceptors, having  this  signature,  they  might  be  said  to 
receive  their  instructions  from  Mercury. 

No  sooner  was  this  course  of  education  in  some  Sent  i«to 
degree  completed,  than  the  king  determined  upon  Arabia, 
giving  Sesostris  and  his  juvenile  companions,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  abilities,  by  sending  them 
with  an  army  upon  an  expedition  into  Arabia.  The 
mode  of  warfare  to  which  they  were  thus  introduced, 
was,  of  all  others,  best  calculated  to  call  forth  their 
mental  and  corporeal  energies.  The  enemy  were 
vigilant,  active,  daring;  and  hitherto  they  had  been 
unconquered.  It  was  in  this  war  that  Sesostris  learned 
to  endure  every  privation,  and  to  brave  every  danger : 
and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  every  kind 
which  beset  his  career,  he  returned  triumphant  to  bis 
Ji 
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Biography,  native  country.  After  this  he  was  sent  westward, 
subdued  Lybia  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  African 
continent,  and  was  arrested  only  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  during  this  period  of  military  splen- 
dour, uncertain  as  to  its  duration,  that  his  father  died; 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  supreme  authority. 

When  Sesostris  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  he 
showed  himself  alike  capable  of  wielding  the  sceptre 
of  government  and  the  sword  of  war.  His  first  care 
was  directed  towards  those  internal  regulations  in 
which  consist  the  security,  no  less  than  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  empires.  His  policy  was,  perhaps,  dic- 
tated by  prudence  as  much  as  by  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare.  He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  most  am- 
bitious ideas,  and  to  have  meditated,  as  some  assert, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  spirited  daughter  Athyrte, 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  world;  and  he  had  sagacity 
enough  to  perceive  that  so  mighty  a  project  could  never 
be  carried  into  execution,  unless  he  could  adopt  mea- 
sures to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  own  people 
during  his  absence,  and  to  confirm  the  stability  of  his 
throne.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  sub- 
version of  his  authority  by  civil  commotions,  or  foreign 
foes :  precautionary  considerations  which  have  not 
always  influenced  the  minds  of  conquerors  in  the  heat 
of  ambition. 

Sesostris  determined  to  begin  by  such  acts  of  gene- 
rosity, kindness,  and  justice,  as  should  tend  to  rivet  the 
affections  of  his  subjects :  he  therefore  distributed  lands 
and  money  amongst  them ;  remitted  fines  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  manifested  in  public  the  most  obliging 
attention  to  all  who  applied  to  him  for  bounty,  or  sur- 
rounded him  as  friends.  Thus  he  aspired  to  be  the 
idol  of  the  people,  and  seems  actually  to  have  acquired 
that  proud  pre-eminence.  His  next  arrangement  con- 
sisted in  dividing  the  kingdom  into  thirty-six  pro- 
vinces, called  Nomi ;  over  each  of  these  he  constituted 
a  governor  of  approved  fidelity  and  well-tried  merit : 
these,  by  serving  as  a-check  upon  each  other, prevented 
any  individual  attempt  at  usurpation,  and  by  satisfying 
n  reasonable  ambition,  bound  them  more  effectually  to 
his  interests.  Still  further  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, he  confided  to  his  brother  Armais,  the  supreme 
authority  during  his  absence  ;  but  with  the  express 
stipulations,  that  he  should  offer  no  injury  to  the  queen 
and  her  children;  form  no  connexion  with  the  royal 
concubines— and  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  diadem. 
His  last  and  chief  object  of  solicitude,  was  the  selec- 
tion of  an  army  that  should  comport  with  the  extent  of 
his  projects,  in  numbers  and  in  bravery.  This  he  suc- 
qeeded  in  raising,  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand foot ;  twenty-four  thousand  horse  ;  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  chariots  of  war:  placing  his  early 
companions,  who  were  no  fewer  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred, as  officers  in  the  different  divisions.  These  were 
all  devoted  to  his  service,  trained  to  the  utmost 
hardihood,  and  inflamed  with  military  courage.  To 
confirm  his  supremacy  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  he 
settled  portions  of  land  upon  them  by  lot,  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Egypt,  which  was  designed  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  either  themselves  or  their  descend- 
ants, having  recourse  for  subsistence  to  mechanical  or 
mercantile  occupations:  by  which  means  a  race  of 
soldiers  might  be  raised  in-  perpetual  succession. 
Thus  prepared,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  plenitude  of  his  hopes,  Sesostris  stood  like  an 
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eagle  perched  upon  a  rocky  eminence  to  look  round   Sesostrl 
for  a  prey.     With  or  without  a  plausible  pretence,  he 
was  resolved  to  proceed ;  his  ambition  must  be  gra- 
tified, and  his  troops  employed. 

^Ethiopia,  situated  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  was  the  first 
object  of  his  attack ;  nor  did  it  prove  capable  of  any 
considerable  resistance.  Immediately  upon  the  re-  -Attacks 
ductionof  the  country,  he  made  it  tributary,  compelling  Etlll°Pla- 
its  inhabitants  to  furnish,  annually,  a  specified  quantity 
of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold.  Having  reached  the  pro- 
montory of  Dira,  upon  the  streights  of  the  Red  Sea, 
he  erected  a  pillar  with  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics. 
Other  monuments  of  his  progress,  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, testified  his  advance  to  still  further  conquests  ; 
monuments,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib. 
vi.  c.  29)  and  Strabo  (lib.  xvi  and  xvii),  were  visible 
after  the  lape  of  several  centuries. 

With  the  view  of  extending  his  conquests  to  the 
utmost,  he  prepared  a  naval  armament,  which  from  his 
successes,  soon  dispelled  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the 
Egyptians  upon  this  subject.  Two  fleets  being  equipped ; 
the  one,  consisting  of  four  hundred  sail,  was  stationed 
in  the  Arabian  Gulph,  the  other,  in  the  Mediterranean : 
the  former  was  ordered  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  subdued 
all  the  islands  and  cities  upon  the  coast ;  advancing 
till  the  navigation  was  intercepted  by  shoals.  The  Overnm* 
Mediterranean  fleet  conquered  Cyprus,  the  sea  coast  of Asia 
Phenicia,  and  several  of  the  Cyclades.  With  his  army, 
Sesostris  overran  Asia,  with  a  rapidity  that  must  excite  ' 
the  utmost  astonishment,  were  it  not  considered,  that 
his  force  was  so  considerable,  and  the  nations  whom 
he  vanquished  so  unprepared  for  an  attack.  The 
later  historians  assign  to  him  the  conquest  of  India^. 
affirming  that  he  left  memorials  of  his  success  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  pursued  his  desolating 
march  to  the  ocean,  eastward ;  but  Herodotus,  whose 
information  was  derived  from  the  priests  of  Memphis, 
Heliopolis,  and  Thebes,  and  who  has  related  his  life 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  circumstantiality,  does 
not  give  the  least  intimation  of  such  a  progress  :  the 
probability  is,  that  this  achievment  was  attached  to 
his  name,  by  writers  who  lived  between  the  age  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus ;  for  the  sake  of 
superadding  a  grandeur  to  his  career,  already  marked 
with  sufficient  impressions  of  vastness  and  aggression. 
He  passed  over,  however,  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and- 
invaded  Scythia  and  Thrace,  where  it  seems  that  he 
was  but  partially  victorious.  He  even  fled  before  the 
Scythians,  after  sending  ambassadors  with  a  summons 
to  surrender,  which  was  contemptuously  rejected. 
Pliny  represents  him  as  being  totally  defeated  by  the 
Colchians ;  and  a  tradition,  preserved  in  Valerius 
Flaccus,  describes  him  as  vanquished  by  the  Getce, 
who  were  the  most  warlike  people  among  the  Thracians. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  he  left  a  colony 
in  Colchis;  though  whether  it  arose  out  of  the  soldiery 
who  loitered  behind  through  fatigue,  or  disgust  at  the 
or  in  consequence  of  being  dispersed  in  different 


war, 


engagements,  or  whether  it  was- merely  a  detachment 
of  troops  quartered  in  Colchis  to  secure  a  retreat,  may 
be  questionable.  During  the  expedition  into  Thrace, 
Sesostris  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  army;  and 
either  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
was  involved,  from  the  failure  of  provision  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  country,  OF- on  account  of  information 
he  received  from  the  priest  of  Egypt,  of  an  insurrection, 
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Biography,  at  home ;  here  his  progress  ceased  westward.  No 
'  monuments  of  his  victory  were  ever  traced  beyond  this 
region,  and  in  every  other  part  of  his  career,  they 
were  erected  usually  with  this  inscription,  "  Sesostris, 
king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country 
by  the  power  of  his  armies."  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
added  an  intimation  of  the  spirit,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  had  nobly  defended,  or  ignobly  yielded 
their  liberties.  He  also  erected  statues  of  himself,  the 
greatest  number  of  which,  as  well  as  the  pillars  he 
raised  in  commemoration  of  his  victories,  had  perished 
even  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Monuments  That  interesting  writer,  however,  mentions  two  such 
c~  figures  cut  out  of  a  rock  in  Ionia;  one  on  the  road 
from  Ephesus  to  Phocoea,  the  other  betwixt  Smyrna 
and  Sardis.  Both  of  them  represented  a  man  five 
palms  in  height,  the  right  hand  holding  a  javelin  ;  the 
left,  a  bow  ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  armour  was 
partly  Egyptian  and  partly  Ethiopian.  Across  the 
breast,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  an  inscription  was 
written  in  the  sacred  characters  of  Egypt,  to  this  effect, 
*'  I  conquered  this  country  by  the  force  of  my  arms." 
As  these  statues  have  neither  the  name  of  any  person 
or  country  inscribed  upon  them,  some  mistook  them 
for  images  of  Memnon. 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  of  this 
conqueror,  that  he  never  adopted  measures  to  secure 
his  acquisitions,  but  contented  himself  with  the  glory 
of  subduing  and  ravaging  distant  nations ;  which  he 
did  for  nine  years,  without  extending  the  ancient  limits 
of  Egypt  beyond  a  few  circumjacent  provinces.  Such 
at  least  is  the  statement  of  Justin;  but  others  have  not 
coincided  in  this  opinion.  What  then,  it  may  be 
reasonably  inquired,  was  the  result  of  those  mighty 
operations  to  which  his  military  genius  impelled  him, 
during  so  many  years  of  activity  ?  Say  that  he  returned 
laden  with  spoils  from  the  different  nations  he  subdued, 
and  followed  by  a  multitude  of  captives  ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  successes,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify 
his  officers  and  soldiers  with  magnificent  donations, 
which  placed  them  in  circumstances  of  ease  and  com- 
fort after  their  toils  :  the  hero  himself  obtained  nothing 
but  glory ;  a  glory,  however,  polluted  with  blood,  and 
disturbed  both  by  the  recollection  of  some  past  reverses, 
and  by  the  eternal  detestation  of  entire  kingdoms, 
whose  peace  and  whose  liberties  had  been  immolated 
at  the  shrine  of  ambition.  That  he  possessed  some 
great  and  good  qualities,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark ;  but  these  must  not  render  us  indifferent  to  the 
miseries-  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  unoffending,  or 
reconcile  us  to  the  folly  and  the  guilt  of  trampling  the 
fertile  earth  into  barrenness,  in  the  toilsome  pursuit  of 
a  phantom.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  indication  of 
some  balancing  virtues  could  redeem  such  a  character 
from  utter  infamy,  or  render  him  worthy  of  any  dis- 
tinguished place  upon  the  historic  page,  except  as  a 
necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  events,  or  as  an  instruc- 
tive record  deduced  from  the  worst  aspect  of  human 
nature  :  for  where  in  creation  shall  we  find  a  more 
hideous  sight  than  the  mere  conqueror? 
of  Disregarding  the  solemn  injunctions  of  Sesostris,  his 
brother  assumed  the  diadem  during  his  absence,  vio- 
lated the  queen,  and  took  the  royal  concubines.  On  his 
arrival  at  Pelusium,  Armais,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  Danaus,  received  him  with  every  external  evi- 
dence'of  gladness  and  congratulation ;  but  at  the  same 
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time,  contrived  a  plan  to  deprive  him,  at  one  stroke,,  of 
his  crown  and  life.  Having  invited  the  king  andtheroy  I 
household  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  they  drank 
freely,  he  took  care  to  have  the  apartments  where 
they  retired  to  rest,  surrounded  with  a  quantity  of 
combustibles,  to  which  he  caused  fir£  to  be  applied  in 
the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  destruction. 
This  villainy,  however,  did  not  succeed  to  his  expec- 
tation. Sesostris  was  soon  roused  by  the  conflagration 
to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  according  to  Herodotus, 
adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  queen,  a  most  cruel 
expedient  to  save  himself.  Two  of  their  six  children 
were  placed  across  some  passage  that  was  in  flames, 
in  order  to  form  a  bridge  for  the  escape  of  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a  miraculous 
character  to  this  deliverance.  Sesostris,  he  says, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and  thus  fortu- 
nately escaped  ;  the  guards,  who  had  been  intoxicated, 
being  unable  to  render  him  any  assistance.  For  the 
honour  of  humanity,  we  would  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  account  of  the  former  historian  is  founded  in  some 
misrepresentation.  Armais  was  of  course  destined  to 
feel  the  weight  of  his  brother's  indignation  ;  and  bein^ 
driven  out  of  Egypt,  retired  into  Greece.  The  gods, 
particularly  Vulcan,  received  on  this  occasion  large 
donations  as  thank  offerings  for  the  king's  escape. 

The  latter  years  of  Sesostris,  from  this  period,  were  Disband* 
.signalised  by  works  of  art,  which  have  more  deservedly  the  army, 
-become  the  means  of  transmitting  his  fame  to  posterity, 
than    his    military  achievements.     It   is    not    a   little 
singular,   that  having  apportioned  out  to  his  soldiers 
rewards  suited  to  the  different  degrees  of  individual 
merit,  he   disbanded  the  army,   and   relinquished  all 
intentions  of  future  conquest  and  spoliation.     To  what 
principle  this  is  to  be  attributed,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine   with   precision;    but   some    of  his   future 
conduct  renders  it  probable,  that  the  love  of  glory  was 
by  no  means  extinguished  in  his  breast ;  and  that  it 
only  operated  in  a  different  manner :  or  we  may  suppose 
that  pride  rather  than  ambition,  with  which  it  is  so 
intimately  connected,  became  henceforth  the  ascendant 
passion.     Of  this  we  have  a  striking  exemplification 
in  his  mode  of  treating  the  tributary  kings.     When 
they  came  at  stated  times  to  do  homage,  and  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  tribute,  he  displayed  the  most  ridiculous 
insolence ;    and  when  he  entered  his  capital,   or  went 
into  the  temple,  he  unharnessed  his  horses,  yoking 
these  princes,  four  abreast,   to    his  car,   and  highly 
valued  himself    on  being  thus   drawn  along  by  the 
sovereigns  of  kingdoms.     It  is  said  that  he  was  re- 
stored to  some  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  the 
following  manner.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  king, 
who  was  degraded  to  the  office  we  have  mentioned, 
was  observed  to  look  with  peculiar  earnestness  at  one 
of  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  being  asked  what  it 
was  that  so  rivetted  his  attention,   he  replied  signi- 
ficantly,   "  0  king,  the  turning  round  of  the  chariot 
wheel  reminds  me  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune:  for  as 
every  part  of  the  wheel  is  uppermost  and  lowermost 
alternately ;   so  it  is  with  men,  who  sit  on  a  throne  to 
day,  and  the  next,  perhaps,  are  reduced  to  the  vilest 
degree  of  slavery." 

One  of  the  first  labours  of  the  retired  conqueror  was  Jne™P|"r 
to  build  temples  to  the  number  of  at  least  a  hundred,  ^"rk°s  ^ 
which  exhibited  in  every  city  where  they  were  distri-sesostris. 
buted,  his  gratitude  to  the  tutelary  god  of  every  place, 
H  2 
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1  y.  for  the  renown  he  had  acquired;  but  he  showed  an 
unusual  solicitude  to  enrich  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  to 
express  his  acknowledgments  for  the  protection  which 
he  believed  that  divinity  had  afforded  him  at  the  period 
of  his  brother's  treachery  at  Pelusium,  as  well  as  to 
perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  successes.  Six  gigantic 
statues  of  stone  appeared  in  front  of  the  edifice :  two 
of  them  thirty  cubits  in  height,  representing  himself  and 
his  queen ;  and  four  others  of  twenty  cubits  each,  repre- 
senting his  four  sons.  Some  ages  posterior  to  this,  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  and  father  of  Xerxes,  was  desirous  of  plac- 
ing his  own  statue  at  Memphis,  before  that  of  Sesostris, 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  priest  of  Vulcan; 
who,  in  an  assembly  of  his  order,  asserted  as  a  reason 
for  his  resistance,  that  the  actions  of  Darius  were  not 
yet  equal  in  splendour  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  prince  : 
for  that  the  latter  had  subdued  the  Scythians,  who  had 
never  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Persians.  He  pleaded 
that  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  supersede  the  statue 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  or  to  claim  a  pre-emi- 
nence without  having  even  equal  claims  to  distinction. 
Darius  acquired  greater  honour  by  nobly  pardoning  this 
remonstrance,  than  he  could  have  done  by  causing  the 
erection  of  the  most  magnificent  monument. 

Sesostris  also  raised  two  obelisks  of  marble,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubits  in  height,  upon  which  inscrip- 
tions were  written,  expressing  the  extent  of  his  power 
and  revenues,  and  the  number  of  nations  he  had  van- 
quished. He  also  took  care  to  state  in  all  his  inscrip- 
tions, what  he  determined  should  be  their  distinguishing 
feature,  that  his  own  subjects  were  exempted  from  the 
toil  of  working  in  these  mighty  undertakings, which  his 
captives  alone  were  employed  to  complete.  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  the  following  sentence  as  most  usual 
on  these  splendid  erections :  "  No  native  laboured 
hereon." 

Distribution  Herodotus  assures  us,  that  Sesostris  made  a  regular 
of  the  land,  distribution  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  apportioning  to  each 
person  a  square  piece  of  ground,  deducing  his  revenue 
from  a  small  rental  paid  for  these  divisions.  If  any  one 
suffered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  he  was  allowed 
to  send  information  of  this  calamity  to  the  king,  who 
commissioned  proper  officers  to  enquire  into  the  extent 
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of  the  damage  which  had  been  sustained,  and  remit  a   S-<s<>stri». 
proportionate  part  of  the  rent  as  a  compensation,  that 
no  one  might  be  taxed  beyond  his  ability. 

To  secure  Egypt  from  foreign  invasion,  particularly 
from  its  warlike  neighbours  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
all  the  eastera  coast,  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  was 
fortified  by  the  erection  of  a  wall.  Some  of  the  captives,  Wall  of 
however,  grew  refractory,  and  the  Babylonians,  resolv- 
ing  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  galling  servitude 
to  which  they  had  been  compelled,  seized  upon  a  strong 
hold,  and  desolated  the  country.  They  were,  however 
pacified  by  the  offer  of  forgiveness,  and  a  settlement. 
Hence  originated  their  city  of  Babylon. 

The  numerous  canals  with  which  the  country  was 
intersected,  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  greatest 
work  of  Sesostris.  The  entire  distance  from  the  city 
of  Memphis  to  the  sea,  was  disposed  of  in  this  manner; 
by  which  artificial  connexions  were  formed  with  the 
Nile.  By  this  means,  the  communication  between  the 
cities  was  facilitated,  and  the  interests  of  commerce 
advanced :  those  injurious  inundations,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  frequently  complained,  were  prevented,  and 
water  conveyed  to  the  different  villages  and  towns  in 
every  direction.  Still  further  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  people,  their  sovereign  caused  an  immense 
number  of  embankments  of  earth  to  be  raised,  upon 
which  towns  were  erected,  and  made  inaccessible  to 
the  overflowings  of  the  river,  while  others  were 
removed,  which  had  previously  sustained  injury  in  con- 
sequence of  their  low  situations.  These  canals  really 
changed  the  aspect,  and  the  very  character  of  the 
country ;  and  though  they  rendered  travelling  incom- 
modious on  horseback,  and  impossible  in  carriages, 
Egypt  was,  by  this  contrivance,  defended  from  tli« 
cavalry  of  its  enemies,  by  which  it  had  been  before 
repeatedly  annoyed.  Sesostris,  as  in  other  instances, 
made  use  of  the  involuntary  labours  of  his  captive* 
from  different  nations  to  perform  this  work.  (Herod, 
lib.  ii.  c.  108.) 

Having  reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  being  grown  D* 
blind  with  age,  the  great  Sesostris  committed  suicide; 
an  action  which  the  priests    were  infamous  enough 
to  extol.     (Diod,  Sic.) 
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Biography.  THE  distinctions  between  the  tales  of  fabulous  anti- 
quity, and  the  incidents  of  real  history,  are  not  so  well 
defined  as  the  enquirer  after  truth  desires.  From  the 
most  solicitous  investigation  he  must  often  return  dis- 
appointed, and  content  himself  with  probability,  where 
he  was  most  eager  to  obtain  authentic  information. 
Fable  and  history,  therefore,  cannot  be  represented  as 
two  streams  running  parallel  with  each  other,  whose 
respective  springs  and  whose  sinuous  courses  can  be 
accurately  traced ;  the  resemblance  is  rather  of 
another  description.  Real  history,  which,  by  the  volume 
of  inspiration,  may  be  ascertained  from  its  very  com- 
mencement at  the  creation  of  th^e  world,  flows  like  a 


river  with  translucent  clearness  through  many  succes- 
sive centuries,  widening  as  it  proceeds  by  the  perpetual 
influx  of  fresh  facts  and  occurrences;  but,  in  its 
advance,  becomes  at  length  blended  with  fable,  whose 
rills  and  rivulets  flow  in  from  every  quarter,  but  especi- 
ally from  the  regions  of  poetry,  to  gratify  indeed  our 
imagination,  while  they  serve  to  perplex  our  researches. 
It  happens,  from  this  circumstance,  not  only  that  the 
great  facts  of  history  are  distorted,  and  the  origin  of  na-* 
tions  becomes  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,but  the 
life  and  character  of  individuals  suffer  misrepresentation, 
and  they  are  often  made  to  assume  a  twofold  aspect; 
the  one  arising  from  the  traces  of  reality,  the  other  from 
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Biography,  the  embellishments  of  fiction:  the  same  person  is  a 
'  man  and  a  god :  Truth  assigns  him  a  mortal  sphere ; 
admiration  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous  unite  to 
invest  him  with  mythological  immortality ;  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  has  been  strikingly  pointed  out  by 
Cicero,  in  speaking  of  the  prevalent  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers, with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  gods,  which 
have  been  so  ridiculously  detailed  and  distorted  by  the 
poets, — "  Qui  et  ira  inflammatos  et  libidine  furentes 
induxerunt  deos  ;  feceruntque  ut  eorum  bella,  pugnas, 
prtelia,  vulnera  videremus ;  odia  praeteria,  dissidia, 
discordias,  ortus  interitus,  querelas,  lamentationes, 
effusas  in  omni  intemperantia  libidines,  adulteria,  vin- 
cula,  cum  humano  genere  concubitus,  mortalesque  ex 
immortali  procreatos.  Cum  poetarum  autem  errore 
conjungere  licet  "portenta  Magorum,  Egyptiorumque  in 
eodem  genere  dementiam  ;  turn  etiam  vulgi  opiniones, 
quae  in  maxima  inconstantia,  veritatis  ignoratione, 
versantur."  (Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i,  sect.  16.) 

What  we  have  alluded  to  has  happened  particularly 
to  Theseus  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  almost  questionable 
whether  he  ought  to  be  accounted  a  fictitious  or  a  his- 
torical personage.  Some  have  considered  his  life  as 
nothing  more  than  a  combined  view  of  the  earlier  and 
uncertain  traditions  of  the  fabulous  times  of  Greece, 
united  under  a  single  name,  and  brought  into  one  con- 
nected story ;  and  such  is  doubtless  the  shape  which 
his  biography  assumes  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  as  well 
as  among  the  mythological  writers :  but  we  are  inclined 
to  admit  the  real  existence  of  the  individual,  and  to 
view  the  marvellous  and  improbable  part  of  the 
description  as  the  ingenious  embellishments  of  imagi- 
nation. We  can  only  give  our  readers,  with  cautious 
detail,  the  principal  particulars  with  which  antiquity 
has  been  pleased  to  favour  us. 

Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  Erectheus  or  Erichthonius,  whose  reign  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  institution  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis: 
in  the  maternal  line,  his  lineage  is  traced  to  Pelops, 
who  was  of  Phrygian  extraction,  and  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Peloponnesian  kings.  ./Egeus,  the  king 
of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Pandion,  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Theseus,  and  to  him  he  succeeded  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.  ^Egeus,  wishing  to 
have  children,  applied  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  by 
which  he  was  directed  to  abstain  from  intercourse  with 
women,  till  his  return  to  Athens.  The  response,  how- 
ever, not  being  deemed  by  him  sufficiently  explicit,  he 
went  to  Traezene,  a  small  city  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  grandfather  Pittheus,  who  was  highly  celebrated 
for  his  wisdom  and  learning.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  morality  was  very  remarkable ;  for  having 
heard  the  oracular  communication  to  JEgeus,  Pittheus 
inveigled  him  into  a  criminal  conversation  with  his 
daughter.  As  soon  as  yEgeus  suspected  her  pregnancy, 
he  hid  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals  under  a  large  stone, 
which  was  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  This  secret 
he  communicated  to  the  princess  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, and  left  orders,  that  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  son, 
who,  should  be  able  when  he  arrived  at  maturity,  to 
remove  the  stone  and  the  things  concealed  under  it, 
she  should  send  him  with  the  tokens,  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch  and  secresy,  as  he  was  fearful  of  the 
formation  of  some  plot  against  him  by  the  Pallantidse, 
by  whom  he  was  held  in  contempt  for  being  childless. 
/Ethra  had  a  son,  who,  as  some  affirm,  was  imme_ 
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diately  named  Theseus ;    and  who  was  educated  by   Thoecus. 
Pittheus,  under  a  tutor  called  Counidas.     The  tutor 
•was  afterwards  honoured,- on  the  day  preceding  th- 
Thesean  festivals,  by  the  offering  a  ram  to  his  memory. 

For  a  considerable  time,  jEthra  concealed  the  name 
of  her  son's  father,  and  Pittheus  availed  himself  of  this 
secresy  to  represent  him  as  the  offspring  of  Neptune,  ^thra. 
who  was  the  patron  of  his  city,  and  the  object  of  Trae- 
zenian  worship.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  present  the 
first  growth  of  his  hair  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  custom  of  the  times  ;  but  he  shaved  only 
the  fore  part  of  his  head,  in  imitation  of  the  Abantes, 
which  fixed  the  name  of  Theseis  on  this  method  of  ton- 
sure. Athletic  in  body,  and  ardent  as  well  as  sagacious 
in  mind,  his  mother  requested  him  to  repair  to  his 
father  at  Athens,  which  he  was  not  disinclined  to  Journey  to 
attempt ;  but,  in  the  spirit  of  adventurousness,  he  re-  Athens, 
fused  to  go  by  sea  as  being  the  safest  mode,  resolving 
upon  the  more  hazardous  enterprize  of  an  expedition 
by  land.  The  country  was  at  this  period  every  where 
infested  with  bands  of  robbers,  who  were  remarkable 
for  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the  ferocity  of 
their  dispositions.  Their  principal  employment  was  to 
prey  upon  the  traveller,  and  to  indulge  in  every  species 
of  licentiousness.  Hercules  had  swept  away  great 
multitudes  of  these  ruffians  in  the  course  of  his  pere- 
grinations, but  their  violence  was  afterwards  renewed, 
and  with  increased  energy,  in  Greece.  The  news  of 
that  hero's  exploits  inflamed  the  soul  of  Theseus,  and 
he  burned  to  acquire  renown  by  similar  victories  :  con- 
trary, therefore,  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  started 
upon  the  race  of  honour  which  his  imagination  pre- 
sented before  him  in  the  road  to  Athens. 

He  was  first  attacked  in  Epidauria,  by  Periphetes  ;  Exploits, 
who,  on  account  of  the  weapon  he  was  accustomed  to 
use,  was  designated  the  club-bearer.  Having  slain  his 
adversary,  Theseus  seized  upon  his  club,  adopting  it  as 
his  distinguishing  weapon.  His  next  success  was 
against  Sinnus,  surnamed  the  pine-bender,  from  his 
practice  of  bending  down  the  heads  of  two  pines-; 
between  which  he  fastened  the  unhappy  travellers  who 
fell  into  his  snare,  and  by  the  sudden  spring  of  the 
trees  to  their  original  position,  tore  the  victim  of  his 
cruelty  to  pieces.  This  barbarian  had  a  daughter 
reputed  for  beauty,  who  had  attempted  to  conceal  her- 
self from  her  father's  conqueror ;  but  he  discovered  her 
retreat  among  the  bushes  and  plants,  and  promising 
her  indulgent  treatment,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
arms  of  Theseus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Mela- 
nippus.  She  was  afterwards  married,  by  his  consent, 
to  De'ioneus.  To  Melanippus  was  born  loxus,  who 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  colony  in  Caria;  and  the 
loxides  were  remarkable  for  their  worship  of  rushes 
and  wild  asparagus. 

Crommyon  being  infested  with  a  ferocious  sow, 
called  Phsea  (which  some  have  considered  as  in  reality 
the  representation  of  an  abandoned  female  robber), 
Theseus  undertook  and  accomplished  the  task  of 
destroying  her.  Sciron,  a  Megarean  robber,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  thrown  down  a  precipice  by  his  supe- 
rior power;  He  usually  compelled  travellers  to  wash  his 
feet  by  the  sea-side,  in  order  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  them  into  it.  Sciron,  however,  is  represented 
by  the  writers  of  Mogara  in  »  a  very  different  light :  for 
they  assert,  he  was  not  a  ruffian,  but  a  good  man,  and 
a  scourge  of  robbers* 
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At  Eleusis,  our  hero  killed  Cercyon,  an  Arcadian,  in 
wrestling  with  him;  and  immediately  afterwards,  at 
Erione,  or  Termione,  terminated  the  cruelties  of  Pro- 
crustes, otherwise  called  Damastes,by  forcing  his  body 
to  fit  the  size  of  his  own  bed,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  practise  upon  strangers.  Theseus  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  Phytalidae,  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  to  which,  after 
due  preparation,  which  he  thought  was  required  in 
consequence  of  his  hands  being  stained  with  blood,  he 
was  admitted.  After  this  service,  he  received  a  cordial 
welcome  to  their  habitations. 

The  eighth  day  of  the  month  Cronius,  or  Hecatom^ 
bseon,  corresponding  with  July,  is  represented  as  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  Athens,  where  he  found  the  state 
in  considerable  disorder,  in  which  the  jEgean  family 
largely  participated.  Medea,  on  her  flight  from  Co- 
rinth, had  cohabited  with  jEgeus,  promising  him  chil- 
dren; and  upon  the  arrival  of  Theseus,  of  whom  she  had 
no  information,  persuaded  her  paramour  to  contrive  to 
poison  him  at  an  entertainment.  Theseus,  in  order  to 
enable  his  father  to  discover  him,  drew  his  sword,  as  if 
to  carve  the  meat  which  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
when  ./Egeus,  dashing  down  the  poisoned  cup,  recog- 
nized and  embraced  him  as  his  son.  The  people  were 
immediately  convened,  the  father  presented  his  child, 
and  the  universal  voice  celebrated  his  valour,  and  his 
accession.  This  exasperated  the  Pallantidae,  who  were 
anticipating  the  sovereignty  upon  the  death  of  ./Egeus, 
and  they  instantly  prepared  for  war.  One  part  of  their 
forces  marched  upon  the  city  from  Sphettus,  the  other 
lay  concealed  in  ambush ;  but  their  herald  revealed 
the  whole  plan  to  Theseus,  who  surprized  and  de- 
stroyed those  who  were  in  ambuscade,  dispersing 
the  rest.  To  maintain  his  reputation  for  heroism,  he 
now  proceeded  to  attack  the  Marathonian  bull,  which 
was  ravaging  the  district  of  Tetrapolis.  This  famous 
animal,  he  took  and  brought  in  triumph  to  the  city, 
where  he  offered  him  in  sacrifice  to  the  Delphinian 
Apollo. 

Some  time  after  this  exploit,  the  collectors  of  tribute 
came  the  third  time  from  Crete.  The  occasion  of  its  exac- 
tion was  as  follows.  Androgeus,  son  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  had  visited  Athens  at  one  of  the  sacred 
feasts,  and  became  so  intimate  with  the  Pallantidae 
as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  jEgeus  ;  who  is  said,  in 
consequence,  to  have  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Other  writers  allege  that  the  youth  was  killed  in  an 
attempt  to  encounter  the  Marathonian  bull.  The 
Cretans,  however,  sought  to  avenge  his  death,  by 
immediately  declaring  war  against  Attica,  and  the 
enraged  father  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods. — The  Athenians  were  decidedly  unsuccessful, 
and  the  country  was  visited  with  famine  and  pestilence. 
By  an  oracle  they  were  informed  of  the  cause  of  these 
calamities,  and  directed  to  appease  the  Cretan  mo- 
narch as  the  only  means  of  their  removal.  Ambassadors 
were  accordingly  sent,  and  Minos  required  a  tribute  of 
seven  young  men  and  seven  virgins  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him  at  Crete  every  ninth  year.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  a  labyrinth,  by  the  Minotaur, 
a  monster  half-man  and  half-bull;  "  but  more  rea- 
sonably supposed,"  as  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
'.History  observe  "  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  strength 
and  ferocity,  and  upon  that  account  to  have  been  sur- 
named  Taurus,  or  the  Bull." 
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The  opportunity  of  encountering  such  an  antagonist  Tlicsen*. 
excited  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Theseus,  and  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  at  Athens  rendered  the 
exploit  very  seasonable..  As  the  victims  were  selected 
indiscriminately,  by  lot,  the  childless  jEgeus,  whom 
the  people  regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  degrading 
'impost,  had  hitherto  felt  nothing  of  its  severity. 
When,  therefore,  this  third  tribute  was  to  be  paid, 
those  who  were  obliged  to  resign  their  children, 
complained  bitterly  of  ./Egeus,  that  instead  of  par- 
ticipating in  their  affliction,  he  had  advanced  aj* 
illegitimate  offspring  to  the  succession  of  the  go- 
vernment; upon  which,  Theseus  voluntarily  presented 
himself  to  the  arduous  service;  his  father  in  vain 
entreating  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  while  the 
populace  admired  his  magnanimity.  It  had  been  repre- 
sented to  the  appointed  youths,  that  the  only  method 
of  ending  the  disrelished  tribute,  was  to  kill  the  Mino- 
taur; but  as  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  this  release, 
the  ship  was  furnished  with  a  black  sail,  in  token 
of  their  being  conveyed  to  certain  ruin.  Theseus,  how- 
ever, united  a  white  one  with  it;  or,  according  to  Si- 
monides,  a  scarlet  one  dyed  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ilex,  which  was  to  be  hoisted  in  case  of  their  safe  re- 
turn. Previous  to  their  departure,  the  victims  joined 
in  an  offering  to  Apollo,  of  a  branch  of  consecrated 
olive,  bound  with  white  wool.  They  debarked  on  the  Adventures, 
sixth  of  April ;  and  upon  their  arrival  in  Crete,  the  poets 
and  historians  agree  in  stating,  that  Ariadne  falling 
in  love  with  Theseus,  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread,  in- 
structing him  how  to  pass  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
labyrinth.  By  this  means,  he  killed  the  Minotaur,  and 
escaped  with  Ariadne,  and  his  companions  in  trouble. 
The  Cretan  historians,  however,  dispute  the  whole  of 
this  story,  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  young 
persons ;  and  affirm  the  labyrinth  to  have  been  only  a 
peculiar  kind  of  prison,  and  the  captives  to  have; 
become  the  parents  of  a  race  of  slaves.  The  fancy 
of  the  poets  has  invested  the  return  of  Theseus  with  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate.  Plutarch  states,  that  he  touched  at  Delos, 
and  after  sacrificing  to  Apollo,  dedicated  a  statue  to 
Venus,  which  he  received  from  Ariadne,  and  then 
joined  the  young  men  in  a  dance,  afterwards  practised 
by  the  Delians.  Games  also  were  instituted  by  him, 
in  which  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  were  imitated;  from 
which  originated  the  custom  of  bestowing  a  palm  on 
victors.  When  they  approached  Attica,  both  Theseus 
and  the  pilot  were  so  transported  with  joy,  that  they 
forgot  to  hoist  the  sail,  the  appointed  signal  of  safety; 
which  threw  ./Egeus  into  despair,  who  cast  himself 
down  a  precipice,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Theseus, 
upon  his  disembarkation,  dispatched  the  intelligence 
of  his  arrival  to  the  city,  after  performing  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  agreeably  to  his  vow  at  Phalerum.  The 
messenger  met  numbers  of  people  lamenting  the  king, 
others  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  Theseus.  When  he 
came  back  to  the  sea  shore,  the  hero  was  engaged 
in  his  sacrificial  offerings,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
interrupt,  and  therefore  waited  in  silence  their  com- 
pletion, when  he  announced  the  death  of  jEgeus.  They 
all  hastened  in  the  utmost  grief  to  the  city,  where 
having  solemnly  interred  his  father,  Theseus  paid  his 
vows  to  Apollo.  The  Oschophoria,  orfeatt  of  Boughs 
was  afterwards  established  in  commemoration  of  these 
circumstances;  those  present  at  the  libations  calling 
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Biography,  out  Elcleu  !  Jou,  Jou ! — an  exclamation  both  of  haste 
and  confusion.  A  branch  was  also  carried,  bound  round 
with  wool,  such  as  was  used  in  supplications,  which  they 
called  Eircsiotie,  laden  with  fruits.  To  intimate  the 
ceasing  of  scarcity  at  the  time,  the  following  strain  was 
sung: 

"  The  golden  enr,  th'ambrosial  hive 
In  fair  Eiresione  thrive. 
See  the  juicy  figs  appear ! 
Olives  cnmn  tlic  wealthy  year! 
See  the  cluster-bending  vine, 
See,  and  drink,  and  drop  supine  !" 

The  chronology  of  the  return  of  Theseus  from 
Crete,  maybe  fixed  about  B.  c.  1235.  But  it  is  not 
certain  what  became  of  Ariadne.  Several  stories  con- 
cur in  representing  her  as  deserted,  probably  at  the  isle 
of  Naxos;  but  other  writers  say,  there  were  two 
Minoses,  and  two  Ariadnes:  one  married  to  Bacchus  in 
Naxos;  the  other,  of  later  date,  carried  off  by  Theseus, 
who  being  forsaken,  came  to  this  island  for  an  asy- 
lum, with  her  nurse  Corcyne.  There  she  died,  and  re- 
ceived appropriate  honours.  The  poet  Paon  represents 
her  as  put  to  shore  in  a  tempest  at  Cyprus,  where  she 
was  only  to  remain  during  its  violence;  but  Theseus, 
being  driven  out  again  to  sea,  was  unable  to  return 
till  sometime  afterwards.  During  the  interval,  she  had 
died  in  childbed,  though  kindly  attended,  and  received 
funeral  rites.  Theseus  being  deeply  afflicted,  left 
money  with  the  people,  with  a  desire  to  render  her 
divine  honour;  and  caused  two  statues,  the  one  of  silver, 
the  other  of  brass,  to  be  made.  A  strange  festival  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  her;  and  the  Anathu- 
sians  show  her  tomb,  calling  the  grove  in  which  it  is 
placed,  the  Grove  of  Venus  Ariadne. 

Conduct  on  Scarcely  had  Theseus  ascended  the  throne,  which' 
the  throne,  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  ./Egeus,  when  he 
commenced  a  novel  and  beneficial  plan  of  govern- 
ment. The  twelve  boroughs  or  districts  into 
which  Cecrops  had  divided  Attica,  were  become 
so  many  independent  republics,  with  their  sepa- 
rate magistrates,,  and  clashing  interests.  Division 
had  generated  discord,  which  not  unfrequently  termi- 
nated in  sanguinary  contests;  and  while  the  inhabit- 
ants cherished  reciprocal  jealousies,  the  fluctuating 
character  of  the  supreme  authority,  sometimes  proving 
despotic,  at  others  servile,  rendered  the  people  alter- 
nately slaves  and  freebooters.  The  foundations  of  a 
just  confidence  being  removed,  the  entire  superstructure 
of  the  Attic  community  was  gradually  falling  to  ruin. 
Theseus  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  their  present  dis- 
union, instantly  formed  a  sagacious  plan  to  prevent  it; 
and  took  upon  himself  the  labour  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Traversing  Attica  in  different  directions, 
he  represented  to  the  several  classes  of  the  people, 
the  advantages  of  his  proposed  arrangement;  which, 
as  they  seemed  adapted  to  promote  liberty,  captivated 
the  lower  orders;  but,  though  he  suggested  to  the  more 
opulent  citizens,  the  happiness  which  must  result  from 
the  democratic  system,  in  which  he  wished  only  to  act 
as  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  the  general  of  their 
armies ;  many  of  them  felt  apprehensive  of  his  influ- 
ence, and  submitted,  rather  than  acquiesced  in  the 
scheme.  The  city  of  Athens  was  now  constituted  the 
metropolis  of  the  cmpiVe : — the  separate  councils  and 
corporations  in  each  district  were  abolished,  or  blended 
into  one  common  court-hall,  called  the  Prytaneum;  and 
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the  people  were  classified  under  three  divisions : — the  Theseus, 
nobles,  husbandmen,  and  mechanics;  the  former  were 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  religion,  the  magistracy, 
and  the  administration  of  the  laws;  and  to  serve  as  a 
balance  against  the  preponderating  influence  of  that 
splendour  with  which  they  were  invested,  the  husband- 
men were  raised  into  importance  by  their  services  to 
the  state  ;  and  the  artificers  by  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers.  The  currency  was  marked  with  the  impres- 
sion of  an  ox,  probably  with  reference  to  the  Maratho- 
nian  bull,  or  perhaps  as  significant  of  agriculture, 
which  Theseus  was  solicitous  of  encouraging.  A  solemn 
festival  was  instituted,  called  the  Metcccia,  or  feast  of 
the  migration ;  to  commemorate  the  removal  of  the 
people  from  their  cities,  to  become  incorporated  into  one 
society  :  the  feast  of  Panathenea  was  established  as  a 
ommon  sacrifice;  and  the  Isthmian  games  in  honour  of 
Neptune  were  restored.  These  were  intended  to 
attract  strangers,  and  to  incite  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment at  Athens ;  they  were  incorporated  into  the 
republic  with  common  privileges.  "  Come  hither  all  ye 
people,"  are  said  to  have  been  the  commencing  words  of 
the  proclamation  which  Theseus  issued. 

He  enlarged  the  capital,  added  the  territory  of  Megara 
to  the  country,  and  erected  a  pillar  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  as  a  boundary  between  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. This  pillar,  Strabo  informs  us  (lib.  ix),  continued 
to  the  reign  of  Codrus,  when  it  was  demolished  by  the 
Heraclidse,  who  gained  possession  of  the  Megarensian 
territory.  Our  legislator  further  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Corinthians,  that  they  should  relinquish  the  place 
of  honour  to  the  Athenians,  at  the  Isthmian  games,  as 
far  as  the  ground  could  be  covered  by  stretching  over 
it  the  sail  of  the  public  ship. 

Amidst  all  these  peaceful  and  judicious  arrange-  War -with 
ments,  Theseus  could  not  totally  abandon  his  original tlie  Araa* 
passion  for  military  renown.  The  glory  of  Hercules  zon9* 
was  perpetually  stimulating  his  too  ardent  feelings,  and 
he  wished  to  rival  his  fame  by  some  new  exploits. 
Plutarch  quotes  some  ancient  writers,  who  have  parti- 
cularized his  adventurous  expedition  into  the  Euxine 
sea,  in  company  with  Hercules,  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
the  Amazons  ;  but  the  most  credible  historians  consider 
the  whole  statement  as  fabulous.  Many  other  expedi- 
tions are  attributed  to  him  ;  in  some  of  which,  he 
unquestionably  participated.  He  assisted  the  Lapt- 
thee  against  the  centaurs  of  Thessaly  :  he  joined  in  the 
chase  of  the  wild  boar  of  Calydon,  for  which  pursuit, 
Meleager  had  assembled  the  most  celebrated  princes  : 
and  some  have  represented  him  as  accompanying 
Jason  to  Colchis. 

Conformably  with  the  romantic  heroism  of  the  times,  Pirithous. 
a  Thessalian  sovereign,  named  Pirithoiis,  the  son  of 
Ixion,  made  an  incursion  into  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
and  carried  off  the  oxen;  Theseus  immediately  pre- 
pared to  revenge  the  injury  :  but  the  aggressor,  instead 
of  flying  from  his  fury,  approached  to  meet  him ;  and 
being  struck  with  admiration  of  his  character  and 
exploits,  offered  his  hand  in  token  of  peace,  declaring 
at  the  same  moment,  that  he  would  abide  by  whatever 
sentence  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict.  "  Be  my 
judge,"  said  he  ;  "  what  satisfaction  do  you  demand  ?'" 
Theseus  equally  impressed  with  the  courage  of  his 
adversary,  intimated  that  the  only  satisfaction  he 
required,  was  that  of  engaging  him  as  his  friend 
and  fellow  wanior :  upon  which  they  mutually  took  the 
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I3Togr*p!»y.  oath  of  indissoluble  union,  and  arranged  together  the 
'plans  of  future  enterprise.  Hence,  the  attention  of  all 
Giver:-  w;is  directed  to  the  three  heroes — Hercules, 
Pirithous,  aud  Theseus — whom  similarity  of  disposition 
had  bound  together  in  the  ties  of  such  a  friendship  as 
that  of  which  we  may  suppose  such  barbarians  capable; 
and  who  rivalled  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  that  fame, 
which  the  temper  of  the  times  readily  bestowed  as  the 
reward  of  their  actions. 

One  cannot  but  regret,  that  a  life  which  might  have 
been  honourable,  had  it  been  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
supcrintendance  of  that  government  which  Theseus  had 
displayed  such  capacity  in  framing,  should  have  lost 
all  its  dignity  and  use,  by  being  occupied  in  ridiculous 
or  criminal  adventures.  We  have  now  to  follow  him  to 
Sparta,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Pirithous,  who 
assisted  him  in  a  deed  of  villany,  which  drew  in  its  train 
the  most  fatal  misfortunes,  and  raised  the  perpetrators 
to  the  very  pinnacle  of  a  shameful  celebrity.  Seeing  a 
young  girl  of  the  name  of  Helen,  who  was  reckoned  the 
greatest  beauty  in  the  world,  performing  a  dance  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  they  seized  her,  and  escaped  with  all 
possible  haste,  from  pursuers  who  followed  no  further 
than  Tegea ;  when  they  agreed  to  determine  by  lot  to 
whom  she  should  belong.  Theseus,  by  this  means, 
became  possessed  of  her ;  but  on  account  of  her  tender 
age,  he  placed  her  with  her  mother,  under  the  care  of 
Aphidnus  ;  availing  himself  of  this  interval,  to  fulfil  a 
promise  to  Pirithous,  of  procuring  him  another  wife,  by 
accompanying  him  into  Epirus,  for  the  purpose  of 
Troserpme.  gaining  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of 
the  Molossians.  This  king  had  a  dog  named  Cer- 
berus, whom  all  his  daughter's  suitors  were  required  to 
fight,  upon  condition  that  the  victorious  combatant 
•should  be  entitled  to  his  daughter.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  heroes  did  not  visit  him  with  honourable 
intentions,  but  were  planning  to  carry  off  Proserpine 
by  force,  he  threw  Pirithous  to  his  dog,  and  imprisoned 
These-us.  From  this  miserable  confinement  he  was 
only  released  by  the  friendly  interposition  of  Hercules, 
who  happened  to  come  on  a  visit  to  Aidoneus,  to  whom, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  he  afterwards  assigned 
all  the  temples  and  groves  which  his  citizens  had  be- 
stowed on  him,  with  the  exception  of  four,  changing  their 
denomination  from  T/tesca  to  Heraclea. 

Factious  The  period  of  his  return  was  most  inauspicious ;  for 

state  of  tlic  his  kingdom  was  torn  with  factions,  and  his  family  in  a 

kingdom,      state  of  disgrace.      His  enemies  had  taken  advantage 

of  his  absence  to  inflame  the  people  against  him,   and 

assiduously  employed  every  artifice  to  bring  contempt 

upon  his  administration.     Menestheus,  great  grandson 

of   Erectheus,   was  the  exciter  and  ringleader  of  this 

sedition :     and    being    endowed    with    a    fascinating 

eloquence,  he  was  precisely  adapted  to  influence  the 

popular  mind.      His  never   ceasing  insinuations  that 


they  were  ill  governed,  and  that  instead  of  being  under    Theseus. 
the  pleasing  authority  of  a  native  king,  they  were  op-  ^•x-v-^' 
pressed  by   the    despotism    of  a   foreigner,  combim-d       •*•  M. 
with  a  war  proclaimed  against   the  state  by  the  Tynda-      2768. 
ridse,  to  excite  the   general  discontent.      Castor   and       ]T~c. 
Pollux,    the  brothers  of  Helen,  produced   their    com-      1236. 
plaints  against  the  royal  ruflian  who  had  stolen  their  Castor  and 
sister ;    and  before  rescuing   her  from  the  custody  of  i>tjllux- 
those  with  whom  she  had   been  placed    by  Theseus 
ravaged  Attica,  and  in  consequence  filled  every  bosom, 
with  indignation  against    his  debased    sensuality.     At 
the  same  time,  the  Pallantides,  aided  by  the  principal 
citizens,   endeavoured  to  seize  aud  secure  the  supreme 
authority. 

Overpowered  by  faction,  and  finding  his  affairs  irre-  Flight  of 
trievable,  Theseus  dismissed  his  children  privately  Thc*eu». 
into  Euboea,  to  Elephenor,  taking  refuge  himself  in  the 
court  of  king  Lycornedes,  in  the  isle  of  Scyros.  The 
bitter  imprecations  which  he  uttered  against  the  Athe- 
nians, induced  them  afterwards  to  appoint  solemn 
sacrifices  to  appease  his  ghost,  and  to  render  him 
divine  honours.  In  this  state  of  voluntary  exile  hej)eaUj. 
died,  whether  by  accident  or  by  treachery  is  by  no 
means  ascertained ;  some  affirming  that  he  fell  down  a 
precipice,  through  missing  his  step,  in  one  of  his  custo- 
mary perambulations  :  others,  that  Lycomedes  threw 
him  down,  in  order  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  Menes- 
thens,  who  succeeded  Theseus  in  the  government  of 
Attica.  After  his  death,  the  sons  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  attended  Elephenor  to  the  Trojan  war,  returned 
and  regained  the  kingdom.  "  The  actions  of  Theseus," 
remarks  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  "  and  the  impressions 
they  made  on  the  minds  of  men  during  his  youth,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  present  to  us  successively  the  image  of  a  hero,  a 
king,  and  an  adventurer ;  and  under  these  different 
points  of  view,  he  merited  the  admiration,  the  love, 
and  the  contempt  of  the  Athenians."  Their  revolt  was 
afterwards  expiated  by  a  conduct  expressive  of  extra- 
ordinary veneration.  Having  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  they  were  ordered  to  take  up  his  bones  and  inter 
them  at  Athens.  This  was  accomplished  by  Cimon, 
son  of  Miltiades,  who  subdued  the  island  ;  and  having 
found  the  grave  of  the  departed  hero,  he  conveyed  his 
remains  to  the  city,  where  the  Athenians  received  them 
with  transport,  and  re-interred  them  near  the  gymna- 
sium. A  temple  was  erected  over  the  tomb,  which 
became  the  asylum  of  the  wretched  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  was  richly  decorated  by  the  arts.  His 
memory  was  honoured  by  the  institution  of  various 
sacrifices ;  the  principal  of  which  was  appointed  on  the 
eighth  of  October,  in  commemoration  of  his  return 
from  Crete.  He  was  also  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ii  who  presided  over  the  days  of  every  month. 
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Biography.  JOSHUA  had  no  immediate  successor.  The  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  presided  with 
such  singular  success,  were  now  relaxing  into  that 
indifference  to  the  divine  favours  which  is  the  sure  pre- 
sage of  their  withdrawment;  and  thus  neglectful  of  the 
principles  of  their  unity,  as  a  nation,  they  lost  the 
secret  of  their  strength  and  of  their  past  progress. 
Joshua,  indeed,  as  presiding  over  the  whole  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  carrying  forward  victoriously  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  promises  to  give  them  all  the 
land  of  Canaan,  had  no  successor  until  the  times  of 
DAVID.  It  will  accord,  then,  at  once  with  our  plan, 
and  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  give  a  brief 
view  of  the  fates  of  this  remarkable  people  during  the 
time  of  their  JUDGES,  under  the  name  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  (and  perhaps  their  own  historian), 
SAMUEL,  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  conquests 
of  Joshua  and  those  of  David. 

By  a  divine  decision,  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  se- 
lected, shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  to  lead  for- 
ward their  brethren  in  their  future  wars  ;  and  over  that 
tribe  CALEB,  the  distinguished  and  faithful  companion 
of  their  late  commander,  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
presided.  As  the  possessions  of  Judah  closely  bordered 
upon  those  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  the  cautious  veteran 
was  induced  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  latter  tribe 
more  particularly  than  for  that  of  the  rest,  and  their 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  deliverance  of  their 
own  respective  territories  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 
The  two  tribes  unitedly  undertook  the  seige  of  Bezek 
(a  town  of  Canaan,  near  the  Jordan,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  Shechem)  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bezek  they  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  10,000  men,  and  finding  in  the  city 
seventy  mutilated  princes  who  "  gathered  their  meat 
under  the  table"  of  Adoni-Bezek,  the  tyrant  of  the  place, 
they  inflicted  upon  him  a  retaliatory  punishment  by 
cutting  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes.  Jerusalem,  then 
called  Jebus,  submitted  to  their  arms  at  about  the  same 
time,  for  to  this  place  they  brought  the  captive  king  of 
Bezek  (whose  conscience  appears  to  have  been  touched 
-with  the  justice  of  the  government  of  God),  and  there  he 
died.  Though  the  king  of  Jerusalem  had  formerly  placed 
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himself  at  the  head  of  that  alliance  over  which  Joshua  Samuel  and 
gained  his  great  victory  at  Gibeon,  the  Jewish  general  the  Judges, 
does  not  appear  to  have  subdued  the  capital,  which  was  <s^rs>^^*/ 
now  taken  by  assault  and  burnt ;  except  a  strong  fortress 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion,  which  resisted  every  attack. 
The  mountainous  country  around,  and  towards  the  south, 
to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  was  immediately  added  to 
the  lot  of  Judah  ;  and  the  united  tribes  proceeded  to 
attack  in  succession,  Hebron,  Debir,  Gaza,  Askelon,  and 
Zephath,  the  possession  of  which  they  divided  between 
then}.  At  Debir  we  hear  finally  of  Caleb,  in  the  proclama- 
tion which  he  issued,  offering  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
whoever  might  subdue  the  place ;  and  on  his  nephew 
Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz  (afterwards  the  first  of  the 
Judges}  becoming  the  successful  champion,  he  adds  a 
liberal  dowry  to  that  honourable  gift.  The  character  of  Cbaraeterof 
Caleb  will  always  rank  high  among  that  of  the  greatest  Caleb, 
of  men.  He  was  one  of  the  two  "  among  the  faithless, 
faithful"  found,  when  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes  were 
deputed  from  the  wilderness  to  search  the  promised 
land ;  and  their  report  was  so  important  to  the  hopes, 
and  even  to  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  people.  Joshua 
and  Caleb  were  the  heroes  and  helpers  of  that  day, 
who,  when  the  whole  of  their  companions  discouraged 
all  further  trust  in  God,  and  in  his  servant  Moses, 
"  stilled  the  people,"  avowed  the  difficulties,  but  antici- 
pated the  future  triumphs  of  their  way  ;  and  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  insisted  that  what  their  eyes  had  seen 
of  the  promised  possessions,  would  abundantly  com- 
pensate for  every  effort  in  obtaining  them.  He  had 
the  testimony  of  God  "  that  he  followed"  Him  "  fully" 
— was  the  only  individual  then  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  except  Joshua,  who  afterwards  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  land  he  had  described — and  at  the  period 
before  us,  of  his  last  achievements,  as  a  leader  and 
commander  of  God's  people,  was  engaged  in  the  subju^ 
gation  of  a  portion  of  that  very  race("  the  sons  of  Anak"), 
whose  gigantic  stature  had  been  transferred  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
of  the  cowardly  and  faithless  apprehensions  of  his 
brethren. 

The  other  tribes,  aroused  by  these  repeated  successes, 
made  several  efforts  to  extend  their  respective  territo- 
ries.    The  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  assisted  the 
i. 
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Biography.  Danites  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Amorites,  and  took 
possession  of  Bethel  ;  but  contented  themselves,  even 
"  in  their  strength,"  with  rendering  the  conquered 
nations  tributary,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  divine  com- 
mission to  extirpate  them  from  the  land.  This  now 
became  the  general  conduct  of  the  fickle  but  highly 
favoured  tribes.  They  found,  perhaps,  in  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  skill  and  labours  of  their  captives, 
in  the  splendour  and  imposing  character  of  their  ido- 
latry, the  soothing  solemnities  of  their  groves,  and  the 
silver  and  goldof  their  idols/  which  they  were  commanded 
"  utterly  to  detest,")  as  well  as  in  the  personal  charms 

Apostasy  of  of  their  females,  those  very  seductions  from  obedience  to 
tme  QQ^  of  which  they  had  been  so  often  warned, 
and  which  constituted  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  awful  mandate  of  the  entire  destruction  of  these 
nations.  While  the  Canaanites,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  every  motive  to  submit  for  a  time  to  that 
yoke  to  which  resistance  was  so  evidently  in  vain,  and 
to  contract  alliances  which  enervated  the  conquerors 
more  than  the  conquered;  as  they  might  ultimately 
have  the  opportunity  of  shaking  them  off  at  pleasure.  A 
divine  messenger  announced  to  the  Israelites  God's 
high  disapprobation  of  this  idle  and  unfaithful  policy  ; 
but  at  the  death  of  Caleb  that  generation  was  swept 
away,  which  had  seen  His  greater  interpositions  on  their 
behalf,  and  the  rising  generation  appears  to  have  min- 
gled without  reluctance  in  all  the  habits  and  idolatries 
of  the  land. 

During  these  times  of  confusion  and  apostasy,  oc- 
curred the  two  events,  highly  characteristic  of  such  a 
period,  which  are  related,  at  considerable  length,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  book  of  JUDGES,  that  the  narrative 
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,  ,  .  ,     of  the  public  affairs  of  this  people  might  not  be   too 


iatry. 


much  interrupted.  An  Ephraimite,  of  the  name  of  Micah, 
having  erected  a  splendid  private   temple  for  certain 
idols  belonging  to  his  mother,  made  his  own  son  his 
priest.    But  a  young  Levite  accidentally  travelling  into 
the  neighbourhood,  Micah  persuaded  him  to  accept 
the  office,  regularly  stipulated  his  salary,  and  provided 
for  him  habiliments  in  imitation  of  those  in  which  the 
regular  priesthood  were  accustomed  to  appear  before 
God  in  Shiloh.     This  ignorant  devotee  now  anticipated 
•with  confidence  that  his  worship  would  be  acceptable 
10  Jehovah  ;  but  the  Levite,  upon  whose  idolatrous  ser- 
A-ices  he  so  warmly  congratulated  himself,  became  the 
means  of  his  utter  ruin.     A  party  of  Danites,  in  their 
researches  after  a  more  extended  territory,   came  to 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  lodged  at  Micah's  house.  Finding 
in  the  Levite  an  old  acquaintance,  and  having  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  his  present  occupations,  they  first  pre- 
tended to  ask  the  counsel  of  God  respecting  their  suc- 
cess in  a  projected  enterprize  upon  Laish,  and  receiving 
;t  favourable  answer,  the  army  of  the  tribe  assembled  in 
the   neighbourhood.     But  instead  of  manifesting   any 
gratitude  for  the  hospitality  of  Micah  to  their  messen- 
gers, or  reverence   for   the  character  assumed  by  his 
priest,  they  now  took  advantage  of  their  numbers  to 
seize  upon  his  idol,  and  the  riches  of  his  shrine,  which 
they  carried  with  the  accommodatingpriest  to  Laish ;  and 
haying  subjugated  the  city  to  their  own  dominion,  set 
up  the  idol  for  public  worship  there.     Here  it  is  said 
to  have  beea  established  and  resorted  to,  all  the  time 
that  the  ark  of  God  was  in  Shiloh.    The  idols  of  Micah 
remind  us  of  the  tcraphim  of  Laban,  the  talismans  of  the 
oriental  nations,  and  the  ^cnatcs  of  the.  Romans.     In 
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some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Micah,  they  seem  to  Samnc!  and 
have  been  hieroglyphics,  or  symbols,  borrowed  per-  the  Judges, 
haps  from  the  cherubim,  or  such  figures  as  were  com- 
manded to  be  made  for  the  tabernacle,  and  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  emblems  of  Deity ;  although 
image  worshipwas  expressly  forbidden,  and  the  Israelites 
were  reminded  that,  neither  in  the  giving  of  the  law, 
nor  upon  any  other  occasion,  had  the  Deity  appeared 
in  a  visible  shape.  In  the  case  of  Laban,  they  were  not 
unlikely  household  gods,  similar  to  the  penates  of  the 
later  ages  of  idolatry,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  a 
man  as  Laban  would  yield  to  the  superstitious  customs 
around  him,  especially  if  it  should  in  any  way  conduce 
to  his  worldly  interest.  It  seems,  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Rabbins,  that  teraphim  is  a  word  sometimes  applied 
to  magical  preparations,  involving  the  most  cruel  rites, 
and  supposed  to  possess  oracular  powers.  The  talismans 
of  the  east  were  metal  figures  formed  under  the  aspects 
of  certain  planets,  and  supposed  to  possess  great  effi- 
cacy in  active  and  protecting  qualities  and  virtues.  It 
is  evident,  that  in  families  in  which  we  should  have 
expected  greater  purity,  we  find  a  strange  propensity 
to  idolatry — even  in  that  of  Jacob,  who  commanded  his 
household  to  deliver  to  him  their  idols  previous  to  his 
going  to  Bethel  to  worship,  and  he  buried  them  under 
an  oak.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  re- 
specting a  word  (D^Din)  which  in  various  parts  of  the 
scriptures  signifies  simply  an  image  of  any  kind. 

The  other  circumstance  which  the  inspired  penman  Outrage  at 
has  perpetuated,  presents  a  still  more  disgraceful  pic-  Gibeah. 
ture  of  the  times,  and  was  more  extensively  disastrous 
to  the  tribes.  A  Levite  of  Mount  Ephraim  was  re- 
turning home  with  a  concubine  who  had  eloped  from 
him,  and  lodged  for  the  night  with  a  brother  Ephraim- 
ite at  Gibeah,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  surrounded 
the  hospitable  abode,  and  demanded  the  stranger  for 
the  gratification  of  their  brutal  lusts.  In  vain,  like  just 
Lot,  did  the  master  of  the  house  expostulate  with  these 
wretches;  no  method  of  appeasing  them  could  be  found 
except  that  of  delivering  up  the  concubine  of  his  guest, 
who  remained  with  them  until  morning ;  when  she  died 
at  the  door  from  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment.  The 
Levite,  with  the  coolness  of  determined  vengeance  pre- 
dominating in  his  mind,  took  the  body  home,  divided  it 
into  twelve  pieces,  and  sent  one  to  each  of  the  tribes, 
with  an  appeal  against  the  outrage  he  had  suffered.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  Israelites  was  called  in  conse- 
quence at  Mizpeh,  amongst  whom  appeared  an  army  of 
400,000  men.  Here  they  examined  into  the  case  of  the 
indignant  Levite  more  fully,  and  agreeing  that  nothing, 
so  disgraceful  had  ever  occurred  amongst  them  since 
they  had  been  formed  into  a  nation,  the  whole  assem- 
bly resolved  that  they  would  not  return  unto  their, 
homes  until  the  perpetrators  of  this  abominable  deed 
were  brought  to  punishment.  Messengers  were  des- 
patched, making  instant  requisition  for  them  of.  the 
princes  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  who  instead  of  uniting 
in  detestation  of  the  crime,  armed  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  the  criminals  to  the  number  of  20,000  chosen, 
men.  The  divine  approbation  seems  to  have  sanctioned, 
the  sense  of  justice  which  now  appeared  to  fill  the, 
bosom  of  the  tribes;  but  as  it  existed  very  feebly  there,, 
and  in  union  with  vindictive  and  oppressive  dispositions,, 
God's  interposition  for  them  was  but  partial  and  tem- 
porary. They  were  instructed  by  an  oracular  commuiu-r; 
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Biography,  cation  to  march  as  heretofore  under  the  direction  of  the 
s^»~v^^^  tribe  of  Judah;  they  penetrated  quickly  to  the  town 
ofGibeah,  and  though  twice  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss,  they  obtained  (partly  by  stratagem)  a  final  and 
most  decisive  victory  over  the  Benjamites,  who  were  all 
put  to  the  sword  except  about  600  men.  These  fled 
into  the  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  the  fury 
of  the  other  tribes  urged  them  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  even  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  their  devoted  brethren.  Of  this  excessive  ven- 
geance, however,  they  soon  saw  reason  to  repent.  The 
threatened  extinction  of  a  tribe  from  Israel,  by  its  own 
sin  or  their  own  -arbitrary  measures  in  punishing  it,  was 
an  unparalleled  calamity,  and  the  tribes  again  met  in 
council,  over  the  consequences.  The  600  men  who  fled 
into  the  rocks  of  Rimmon,  constituted  the  whole  re- 
maining strength  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  other  tribes  had  vowed  to  give 
no  Benjamite  a  wife  from  amongstthem.  They  now  there- 
fore devised  two  most  strange  and  unjustifiable  expe- 
dients to  obviate  the  effects  of  this  rash  vow.  Finding 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (a  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh)had  not  repaired  to  the  general  assem- 
bly at  Mizpeh,  and  recollecting  an  awful  oath  they  then 
had  made  respecting  all  who  did  not  come,  they  issued 
an  edict  for  the  destruction  of  that  place,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  unmarried  women,  whom  they  .assigned 
to  the  Benjamites.  They  also  encouraged  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  annual  feast  unto  God  in  Shiloh, 
by  seizing  for  wives  the  young  women  who  repaired 
thither.  The  fugitives  availed  themselves  of  these  expe- 
dients, and  the  tribe,  though  it  always  remained  a  small 
one,  gradually  recovered  from  these  severe  disasters. 

The  valour  of  OTHNIEL,  who  seems  to  have  been  born 
to  sustain  the  honours  of  Caleb's  family,  had  shortly  after 
these  transactions,  a  noble  field  for  its  display.  The 
tribes  of  Israel  by  their  impiety  and  pusillanimity,  after 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Cushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, for  upwards  of  eight  years ;  when  Othniel  found 
means  to  raise  an  army  against  the  oppressor ;  and  so  un- 
wearied and  successful  were  his  exertions,  that  he  esta- 
blished a  permanent  deliverance  for  the  Israelites,  and 
judged  them  in  peace  forty  years.  Their  captain  in  the 
season  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  guided  generally  in 
his  steps  by  the  immediate  dictation  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
this  important  person  would  naturally  obtain  that  ascen- 
dancy in  the  national  councils  which  the  proper  im- 
provement of  his  own  victories  might  require,  and  which 
the  prevention  of  future  subjugation  would  appear  to 
make  essential  to  the  public  safety.  Ever  in  danger 
from  their  own  propensities  to  rebellion  against  God, 
and  from  the  watchful  ambition  of  the  neighbouring 
states  and  princes,  the  tribes  required  a  description  of 
governors  to  be  thus  especially  raised  up  for  them  by 
their  Almighty  King,  as  their  zealous  magistrates  in 
peace,  to  watch  over  and  extirpate  the  seeds  of  all  their 
calamities  in  their  vices  and  idolatries ;  and  to  lead  them 
out  in  the  divine  strength  to  war.  A  series  of  such 
deliverers,  now  called  JUDGES,  and  generally  men  of 
exemplary  piety  and  virtue,  began  in  the  person  of  Oth- 
miel,  was  continued  at  intervals,  and  according  to  the 
public  exigency,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years, 
and  ended  in  that  of  SAMUEL. 

On  the  death  of  their  first  distinguished  leader  of  this 
series,  the  Israelites  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Moabitish 
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princes  for  eighteen  years,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  acknowledging  their  sovereignty  by  an  an- 
nual tribute.  EHUD,  a  Benjamite,  who  became  their 
second  judge,  was  deputed  to  carry  this  token  of  sub- 
mission, at  the  end  of  that  period,  to  Eglon,  the  king  of 
Moab,  whom  he  privately  stabbed  on  the  occasion,  and 
roused  the  Israelites  in  the  adjacent  provinces  to  imme- 
diate revolt.  He  seized  the  passes  of  the  Jordan,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Moabitish  forces, 
which  established  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan  in  a  peace 
of-eighty  years.  Disconnected  from  those  considera- 
tions which  must  always  be  preserved  in  recollection 
while  reading  the  history  of  these  and  similar  trans- 
actions, the  conduct  of  Ehud  can  only  be  viewed  with 
abhorrence  ;  but  if  he  acted  under  a  commission  from 
heaven,  it  admits  of  that  vindication  which  we  have 
already  suggested  with  regard  to  the  general  conquest 
of  Canaan. 

To  Ehud  succeeded  SHAMGAR,  the  son  of  Anath, 
but  of  what  tribe  is  uncertain.  As  the  Philistines  in- 
fested the  western  coasts  by  their  perpetual  incursions, 
he  was  raised  up  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  keep  them 
in  constant  check.  It  is  recorded,  that  he  slew  six 
hundred  of  them  with  an  ox-goad,  or,  as  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Septuagint  render  it,  "  a  plough-share ;" 
which,  whether  it  were  accomplished  on  one  occasion, 
or  in  the  course  of  several  irruptions,  was  sufficient  to 
advance  him  to  the  distinction  of  a  deliverer  of  Israel. 
The  insignificance  of  his  weapon  proves  that  he  must 
have  possessed  extraordinary  dexterity  and  zeal,  com- 
bined with  incessant  vigilance. 

After  the  decease  of  Ehud,  the  Israelites  again  de- 
parted from  God;  and  their  disobedience  and  miscon- 
duct compelled  their  divine  protector  tq  subject  them 
to  similar  discipline  with  that  which  had  previously 
restored  them  to  allegiance.  Although  the  city  of 
Hazor  had  been,  at  a  former  period,  utterly  consumed 
by  Joshua,  the  Canaanites,  it  seems,  availing  themselves 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  had  repaired  thither 
and  rebuilt  it.  HereJabin,  who  assumed  the  more  general 
designation  of  king  of  Canaan,  had  fixed  his  residence, 
and  oppressed  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  described 
as  "  sold  into  his  hand,"  during  twenty  years,  i.  e.  from 
B.C.  1316  to  B.C.  1296.  He  commanded  a  mighty  arma- 
ment, supported  by  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  which 
had  diffused  such  consternation  abroad,  that  many  of 
the  tribes  were  in  a  state  of  despair,  and  others  were 
on  the  point  of  emigrating  into  distant  countries.  The 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  fight  in  chariots,  as  \ve 
learn  from  Homer,  and  others.  They  were  first  adopt- 
ed, probably,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  warrior, 
and  thus  enabling  him  to  see  the  field  and  direct  his 
course  whither  it  might  be  most  necessary,  as  well  as  for 
giving  him  an  advantage  in  taking  a  surer  aim  with  the 
bow,  the  sword,  or  the  javelin ;  and  they  were  especially 
adapted/or  speed,  either  for  succour  or  flight.  Those  of 
the  king  of  Canaan,  under  the  command  of  Sisera,  appear 
to  have  been  constructed^*)/1  strength,  either  to  resist  at- 
tack, or  to  break  the  ranks  of  opposing  warriors.  Thus 
the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  armed, 
with  scythes  and  other  deadly  instruments,  turning 
with  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and  driven  with  great 
fury;  wherever  they  were  impelled,  such  machines  would 
become  almost  irresistible,  mowing  down  "whole  files 
of  men,  and  producing  the  most  terrible  slaughter. 

Trade  now  perished,  for  no  caravans  dared  to  occupy 
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Btograpliv.  the  public  roads,  which  were  infested  by  banditti;  the 
course  of  justice  was  miserably  impeded  inconsequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  the  towns 
and  districts ;    and  the  agricultural  interests   of  the 
country  were  sacrificed  to  those  apprehensions  which 
were  too  justly  entertained  of  the  marauding  enemy 
who  pressed  to  the  very  gates  of  the  fortified  places. 
In  this  critical  emergency,  DEBORAH,  a  prophetess, 
was  also  a  judge  and  ruler  of  several,  if  not  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel.     She  is  represented,  in  conformity  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  times,  as  sitting  under  a  palm-tree, 
between  Rama  and  Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  of  her  station.     As  the 
supreme  magistrate,  she  sent  an  authoritative  message 
to  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  who  resided  in  Kedesh- 
Naphtali,  to  collect  forces  from  the  tribes  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  men,  and 
repair  immediately  to  Mount  Tabor,   assuring  him  of 
complete  success  in  an  expedition  against  the  army  of 
Canaan,  under  Sisera.     This  disclosure  of  the  event, 
•with  which  Deborah  was  of  course  acquainted  by  an 
immediate  inspiration,  was  intended  to  dissipate  those 
feelings   of  despondency,  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
even  in  the  pious  part  of  the  Israelitish  community. 
Barak  at  first  started  an  objection,  amounting  to  a  posi- 
tive refusal  to  go,  unless  accompanied  by  the  prophe- 
tess herself,  which  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  imputed 
to  that  modesty  which  is  characteristic  of  eminent  men, 
than  to  any  disinclination  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  or  any  feelings  of  jealously  against  its  pre- 
sent ruler.     Deborah  instantly  replied  in  terms  indica- 
tive of  the  heroism  and  energy  of  her  mind,  "I  will  surely 
go  with  thee  :"   and  the  forces  of  Israel  were  mustered 
under  their  joint  inspection,  to  attempt  the  honourable 
service  of  breaking  those  fetters  of  bondage,  in  which  their 
country  had  been  so  long  confined.     Sisera  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  arrangement,  encamped  with  his  nine 
hundred  iron  chariots,  between  Harosheth  and  the  river 
Kishon.     The  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  might 
well  have  excited  a  painful  apprehension  of  the  issue, 
had  not  full  confidence  in  God  inspired  both  the  pro- 
phetess and  her  general  with  a  courage  suited  to  the 
occasion.     Deborah  seized  the  important  moment,  and 
urged  Barak  to  put  his  chosen  band  of  intrepid  warriors 
in  motion.  They  descended  upon  the  foe  like  a  thunder- 
bolt of  providence,  and  discomfited  the  three  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse  (such  is  the  es- 
timate of  Josephus)  which  stretched  along  the  circum- 
jacent valley  of  Mount  Tabor.     So  complete  was  the 
victory,  that  the  Canaanitish  general  being  reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and 
defeated,  dispirited,   and  alone,  fled  to  the  tent  of  a 
Kenite  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.     Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Jael,  the  wife 
of  Heber,  who  appeared   to  pay   him  every  attention 
that  a  sympathizing  hospitality  demanded ;  and  whom 
he  implored  to  guard  his  slumbers  at  the  door  of  the 
tent.    He  felt  himself  additionally  secure,  perhaps,  from 
the  custom  of  the  country,  which  interdicted  all  stran- 
gers from  entering  the  women's  apartments.     But  no 
sooner  was  he  in  a  sound  sleep,  than  she  seized  upon  a 
long  tent-nail  and  a  hammer,   and  softly  approaching 
the  couch  of  the  fugitive,  she  struck  the  nail  through  his 
head  and  transfixed  him  to  the  ground.     In  this  condi- 
tion she  presented  him  to  the  Hebrew  general,  with  an 
exultation  that  is  more  than  justified  by-  the  extraor- 
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dinary  eulogium  pronounced  upon  the  action  in  the  song  Samuel  and 
composed   upon   the  occasion  of  this  victory,  by  the  the 
prophetess   who  planned  and  accomplished     it.     The  ^--' 
pursuit  continued  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the  river 
Kishon  swelling  to  an  unusual  height,  and  overflowing 
its  banks,  swept  away  thousands;    so  that  the  very 
elements  seemed  ready  to  assist   in   promoting   the 
Israelitish  cause. 

The  north  of  Canaan  was  now  emancipated  from 
slavery  for  forty  years,  in  which  interval  this  pre verse 
people  returned  to  their  ancient  course  of  rebellion,  and 
again  provoked  their  supreme  ruler  to  chastise  them. 
During  this  period,  we  read  of  another  messenger  of 
vengeance.  They  were  exposed  to  so  distressing  a 
famine,  that  multitudes  were  necessitated  to  remove 
from  their  country  in  quest  of  a  foreign  settlement,  and 
among  these  Elimelech,  a  Bethlehemite,  with  his  wife 
Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  who  afterwards  married  two  Naomi 
Moabitish  women,  Orpah  and  Ruth.  Upon  the  decease  R«th- 
of  their  husbands,  Naomi,  who  was  now  a  widow,  re- 
turned to  her  home.  She  was  accompanied  by  Ruth, 
Orpah  having  declined  the  journey  after  commencing  it. 
The  mother-in-law  at  length  contrives  an  advantageous 
marriage  of  her  daughter  to  Boaz,  by  whom  she  had 
Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse,  and  grandfather  of  David 
through  which  line  the  Saviour  of  the  world  descended. 
The  beautiful  episode  containing  this  story,  has  been 
thought  worthy  to  form  a  distinct  book  of  the  Sacred 
Canon. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  departure  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  God,  the  Midianites,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Amalikites,  and  other  eastern  nations,  (pro- 
bably the  Ammonites  and  Moabites),  were  permitted  to 
oppress  them  for  seven  years,  driving  them  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  into  the  fortified 
places.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  cultivate 
the  fields,  for  the  enemy  rushed  in  upon  them  to  gather 
the  ripening  harvest,  covering  the  whole  land  like  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude,  and  sweeping  away  every  de- 
scription of  cattle.  In  this  state  of  extreme  impoverish- 
ment, they  presented  their  earnest  supplications  to  him 
whose  ears  were  never  shut  against  them,  and  whose 
strong  arm  never  refused  to  undertake  their  defence. 
A  prophet  was  dispatched  to  reprove  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  angelic  messenger  arrived  to  provide  for 
their  deliverance.  GIDEON,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  Gideon. 
Abiezrite,  was  threshing  wheat  by  the  wine  press  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  it  from  the  Midianites,  at  the 
place  of  his  residence,  Ophrah,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  The  angel  sat  down  under  an  oak,  and  in  a 
familiar  conversation  intimated  that  the  Lord  had  chosen 
him  to  the  important  service  which  the  present  exigen- 
cies of  the  Israelitish  state  demanded.  Gideon  expressed 
in  reply,  great  despondency  at  the  posture  of  public 
affairs,  intimating  that  he  was  convinced  they  were 
abandoned  to  the  merciless  fury  of  their  enemies,  and 
that  the  age  of  miraculous  interferences  was  past. 
The  angel  then  gave  him  a  solemn  commission,  accom- 
panied with  a  promise  of  success  ;  upon  which  a  new 
difficulty  arose  :  the  good  man  considered  himself  per- 
fectly disqualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  too  mean  an  extraction  to  be  employed  in 
so  honourable  a  service.  To  this  the  only  answer  was, 
a  peremptory  command  to  undertake  their  deliverance, 
and  an  encouraging  promise  of  divine  support.  Gideon 
expressed  his  wish  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  hos- 
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Biography,  pitality,  by  spreading  an  entertainment  before  the 
'  stranger,  to  which  he  signified  his  assent.  A  kid  was 
accordingly  prepared  with  unleavened  cakes,  but  the 
angel  commanded  him  to  place  them  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing rock,  and  pour  out  the  broth :  as  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  celestial  visitant  touched  the  provisions  with 
the  end  of  a  staff  that  was  in  his  hand, and  there  arose 
fire  out  of  the  rock,  which  consumed  it.  The  immediate 
disappearance  of  the  instrument  of  this  miracle,  con- 
vinced the  astonished  Israelite  of  the  true  nature  and 
design  of  this  manifestation;  and  upon  being  induced  to 
dismiss  his  apprehensions,  by  a  voice  from  Heaven,  he 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  upon  the  spot,  demolishing 
the  altar  and  the  grove  of  Baal  previously  erected  there, 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  true  God.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  were  prodigiously  exasperated  at  this 
proceeding,  and  required  Joash  to  revenge  the  insult  to 
their  deity,  upon  his  son.  He,  however,  very  pro- 
perly suggested,  that  they  had  no  need  to  interfere,  for 
it  belonged  to  Baal  to  maintain  his  own  authority ; 
which  seems  to  have  pacified  these  idolaters,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  new  name  of  Jerub-Eaal  being  conferred 
upon  Gideon,  which  signifies  "  the  opposerof  Baal." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Midianites,  and  their  allies 
from  the  east,  assembled  their  forces  and  encamped  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  intelligence  of  which  no  sooner 
reached  Gideon,  than  he  was  instigated  by  a  divine 
impulse,  to  summon  by  trumpet  his  own  family  and 
neighbourhood,  and  to  despatch  messengers  to  the  tribes 
of  Manasseh,  Ashur,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali,  to  unite 
in  the  common  cause,  and  disengage  themselves  by  one 
noble  effort  from  their  disgraceful  servitude.  With 
this  they  complied,  and  his  army  soon  amounted  to 
thirty-two  thousand  men,  which,  though  very  conside- 
rable under  the  circumstances^'as  disproportionate  to 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  opposed  him  with  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand.  Previously  to  the 
anticipated  conflict,  the  Jewish  leader  solicited  a  divine 
manifestation  to  confirm  his  hopes,  and  inspire  his 
soldiers.  He  placed  a  fleece  of  wool  on  the  ground, 
which  he  requested  might  be  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  while  the  surrounding  surface  remained  dry, 
and  the  next  night  reversed  it,  entreating  that  the  fleece 
might  be  dry,  while  the  ground  was  moist  with  dew. 
In  both  cases  he  was  gratified,  and  all  his  apprehen- 
sions respecting  the  cessation  of  miracles  removed. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  prelude  to  still  greater 
interpositions.  Gideon  was  informed  by  a  divine  inti- 
mation, that  the  army  was  too  numerous  ;  for  during  the 
Theocracy,  it  was  constantly  made  evident,  that  though 
an  arm  of  flesh  wielded  the  sword  of  war,  success  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  the  Omnipotent  God  ;  and  he  was 
required  to  issue  a  proclamation,  that  whoever  was  ap- 
prehensive of  the  result  of  the  pending  conflict,  was  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  camp,  which  occasioned  the  departure 
of  two-and- twenty  thousand.  But  as  ten  thousand  still 
remained,  and  were  still  deemed  too  numerous,  Gideon 
was  ordered  to  take  the  soldiers  to  a  certain  water  to 
drink,  where  he  should  decide  by  a  certain  intelligible 
signal  upon  the  men  who  were  to  engage  in  the  battle. 
Every  one  that  lapped  up  the  water  with  his  tongue  like 
a  dog,  was  to  be  placed  apart  from  the  others  who  laid 
down  to  drink,  the  former  of  whom,  amounting  only  to 
three  hundred,  were  ultimately  appointed  to  the  arduous 
service.  These  three  hundred  chosen  men  were  divided 
into  three  companies,  with  a  trumpet  in  every  man's 
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hand,andalampin  an  empty  pitcher.  Whilethis  arrange-  Samuel  and 
ment  was  making,  Gideon,  by  divine  direction,  took  hit  the  Judges, 
servant,  and  went  down  to  the  Midianitish  camp,  where 
he  overheard  a  conversation  between  two  soldiers,  in 
which  one  was  relating  to  the  other  a  dream,  which  the 
latter  interpreted  as  significant  of  the  complete  over- 
throw of  their  army.      Returning  to  the  camp,  the 
general  drew  out  his  men,  and  advanced   upon  the 
Midianites  at  the  commencement  of  the  middle  watch 
of  the  night ;  when  suddenly  breaking  their  pitchers, 
and  sounding  their  trumpets,  they  exclaimed,  "  The 
sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon !"  This  unusual  sound  Destruction 
and  appearance  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  spread  instant  °.C  l!ie  Mi~ 
consternation  throughout  the  Midianitish  camp  ;  every    ' 
one  smote  his  fellow,  incapable  of  distinguishing  each 
other  in  the  darkness,  and  impelled  to  mutual  slaughter 
by  a  spirit  of  infatuation  from  the  Lord  ;  and  the  whole 
host  fled  in  different  directions  with  the  utmost  preci- 
pitation. While  Gideon  warmly  pursued  them,  he  des- 
patched  messengers  into    Mount   Ephraim,    and  the 
vicinity,  requiring  the  adoption  of  measures  to  secure 
without  delay  the  passes  of  the  river  Jordan,  to  intercept 
the  enemy's   retreat.     Two  Midianitish  princes,  Oreb 
and  Zeeb,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  and 
were  immediately  decapitated. 

Gideon,  with  his  three  hundred  men,  having  crossed 
Jordan,  "  faint,  yet  pursuing,"  applied  to  the  towns  of 
Succoth  and  Penuel,  for  a  supply  of  provisions ;  but 
meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  went  forward,  leaving  only  a 
threat  of  exercising  upon  them  an  exemplary  retaliation 
at  his  return.     The  two  kings  of  Midian,  Zebah   and 
Zalmunna,  being  at  Karkor,  with  fifteen  thousand  of 
their  own  troops,  and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as~ 
had  survived  this  disastrous  flight,  the  Israelitish  hero 
suddenly  attacked  and  dispersed  them,  taking  captive 
the  kings.     He  hastened  back  in  triumph  to  the  two 
cities  that  had  refused  him  provisions,  and  ridiculed  his 
inferiority  of  force ;  the  princes  of  Succoth  he  tore  in 
pieces  with  thorns  and  briars ;  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
nuel he  slew,  and  demolished  their  fortifications.     As 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had  slain  his  brethren  at  Tabor, 
Gideon  desired  his  son  Jether  to  fall  upon  them;  but 
his  youthful  timidity  left  the  hero  to  execute   his  ven- 
geance with  his  own  hands.     These  instances  of  zeal 
induced  the  people  to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  the 
supreme  authority,  proposing  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his   posterity;  his  impression,  however,   of  the  true 
nature  of  that  government  under  which  they  lived,  and 
the  guilt  of  usurping  the  divine  dominion,  led  him  at 
once  to  decline  their  offer,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with 
merely  taking  the  golden   ear-rings,  with  the    other 
ornaments  and  apparel  of  the  Midianitish  sovereigns, 
and  the  chains  with  which  their  superstition,  no  less 
than  their  vanity,  invested  the  necks  of  their  camels. 
Of  these  materials,  he  formed  an  ephod,  which  he 
placed  as  a  memorial  of  his  successes  in  the  city  of 
Ophrah;  but  it  afterwards  proved  a  snare  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  tribes,  who  perverted  it  to  idolatrous  purr 
poses.     Gideon  had    many  wives,  by  whom  he  had 
seventy  sons,   and  one  named  Abimelech,  by  a  concu-  Abimelech. 
bine  at  Shechem.     He  had  given  so  effectual  a  blow  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  that  it  enjoyed  forty  vears 
of  tranquillity  during  his  administration,  and  he  expired 
at  Ophrah  at  an  advanced  age.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
closed  his  sepulchre,  than  the  Israelites  revolted  from 
God,  addicted  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Baalberith, 
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Biography,  and  superadded  to  their  other  impieties  the  basest  in- 
gratitude towards  the  family  of  their  late  deliverer. 

At  length  Abimelech,  full  of  ambitious  projects,  re- 
paired to  Shechem,  where  he  obtained  the  interest  of 
his  family  connections  to  support  his  claims  to  royalty; 
and  after  putting  an  effectual  end  to  the  rivalry  of  his 
seventy  brethren,  at  Ophrah,  by  murdering  them,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Jotham,  who  contrived  to 
escape,  the  fratricide  returned  to  receive  the  dignity  of 
king  from  a  people  who  ought  rather  to  have  promoted 
him  to  a  scaffold.  As  soon  as  Jotham  was  informed  of 
this  proceeding,  he  hastened  to  the  top  of  Mount  Ge- 
rizim,  whence  he  overlooked  Shechem,  and  addressed 
the  mhabitants  in  a  parable,  descriptive  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  modest  Gideon  above  the  vain  aspi- 
rant whom  their  votes  had  elevated  to  royal  power, 
comparing  the  one  to  a  bramble,  and  the  other  to  the 
olive  tree.  The  parable  of  Jotham,  the  most  ancient 
in  the  world,  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Its 
force,  point,  simplicity,  adaptation  to  the  feelings  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  overwhelmed 
him  with  indignation,  impart  to  it  the  most  touching 
pathos.  He  glances  at  the  services  rendered  by  his 
father  to  an  ungrateful  people — the  humility  which  had 
characterized  him  in  his  glorious  career — the  mean 
birth,  the  cruel  qualities,  and  the  boundless  ambition 
of  Abimelech — and  concludes  with  a  burst  of  indignant 
passion,  calculated  to  move  the  most  insensible  heart. 
Antiquity,  afterwards  so  fruitful  in  parables,  can  pro- 
duce few  things  that  equal,  and  none  that  surpass,  this 
first  specimen  of  figurative  reproof  and  instruction. 

Jotham's  remonstrance,  however,  does  not  seem 
at  the  time  to  have  produced  any  considerable  effect; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  sin  of  Abimelech 
began  to  find  its  punishment;  his  subjects  became  uni- 
versally dissatisfied,  and  even  formed  a  plan  of  assas- 
sination. One  Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebed,  at  this  crisis 
insinuated  himself  into  their  confidence,  assumed  a  tem- 
porary government,  protected  their  agricultural  labours, 
and  promoted  by  his  example,  that  spirit  of  dissipation 
which  accords  with  an  unsettled  and  factiousstate  of  public 
affairs.  In  the  absence  of  Abimelech,  Zebul,  who  acted 
for  him,  communicated  all  that  passed  ;  the  threats  of 
Oaal  and  his  companions,  and  the  measures  which  they 
had  already  adopted,  by  fortifying  the  city,  to  exclude 
'him  for  ever  from  the  sovereignty.  Abimelech  hastened 
by  forced  marches  all  night,  and  invested  the  city  in 
four  companies.  Gaal  went  out  to  meet  him,  but  was 
soon  defeated.  'The  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed  : 
Zebul  procured  the  expulsion  of  Gaal;  Abimelech 
pressed  into  the  gates,  carried  the  place,  and  utterly 
destroyed  it :  the  inhabitants  perished  miserably ;  a 
thousand  of  them  were  burned  by  the  conqueror  and 
his  associates,  in  a  fort  belonging  to  the  temple  of  their 
god,  whether  they  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  neighbouring 
town  of  Thebez  having  united  in  the  revolt,  Abimelech 
immediately  assaulted  and  took  it,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants endeavoured  to  secure  themselves  in  a  tower. 
He  attempted  to  set  this  also  on  fire ;  but  a  woman 
cast  a  piece  of  millstone  upon  the  head  of  Abime- 
lech, which  fractured  his  scull,  so  that  he  had  only 
time  to  desire  his  armour-bearer  to  despatch  him,  that 
he  might  be  saved  from  the  dishonour  of  so  ignomi- 
nious a  death.  The  Israelites  instantly  dispersed,  and 
the  civil  commotion  subsided. 

TOLA,  the  .son  of  Puah,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
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next  succeeded  to  the  government,  which  he  held  with  Samuel  ami 
seeming  credit  tohimself  during  three-and-twenty  years.  tlie  Judge*. 
After  him  JAIII,  a  Gileadite,  judged  Israel  two-and-  ' 

twenty  years.     He  was  intent  upon  the  aggrandise-  ^o!a> 
ment  of  his  own  family,  and  suffered  the  people  to    ' 
relapse  into  so  corrupt  a  state,  that  there  was  not  an 
idol  of  any  neighbouring  nation  which  they  did  not 
worship :  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  delivered 
up  by  providence  to  the  power  of  the  Philistines  and 
the  Ammonites. 

Punishment,  as  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar 
kind,  restored  them  to  their  senses;  and  becoming 
deeply  humbled  for  their  transgressions,  a  new  de- 
liverer was  raised  up  in  the  person  of  jErHTiiAir.  He 
was  the  son  of  Gilead,  by  a  concubine  :  and  when  his 
father  was  dead,  the  sons  of  his  wife  expelled  him  from 
their  society,  on  the  ground  of  his  illegitimate  birth, 
which  disqualified  him  for  a  common  inheritance.  He. 
accordingly  took  up  his  residence  in  the  land  of  Tob,  a 
place  no  where  else  mentioned,  but  probably  situated 
near  Gilead,  at  the  entrance  of  Arabia  Deserta.  In 
process  of  time  the  Ammonites  sought  an  occasion  of 
war,  and  the  Gileadites  sent  their  chiefs  to  solicit 
Jephthah  to  head  their  forces.  He  at  first  reproached 
them  for  their  past  disrespectful  treatment;  but  at 
length  agreed  to  accept  the  command,  upon  condition 
of  their  engaging  to  confer  the  government  upon  him, 
in  case  of  success.  His  first  measure  was  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Ammon,  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  the  cause  of  his  hostility  ;  to  which  an  answer 
was  returned,  intimating  his  title  to  a  land  of  which  he 
had  been  unjustly  deprived  during  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt:  to  which  Jephthah  replied,  that 
the  Amorites,  who  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
country,  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  successful  arms 
of  his  ancestors,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  allow 
the  Israelites  to  pass  through  it;  and  that  the  right  to 
the  continued  possession  of  what  conquest  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  a  conquest  obtained  under  the 
special  direction  of  heaven,  had  never  been  disputed, 
till  his  unwarrantable  invasion,  for  the  period  of 
three  hundred  years.  This  negociation  was,  however, 
closed  by  the  determination  of  the  king  of  Ammon  at 
all  events  to  prosecute  the  war.  Jephthah,  therefore, 
immediately  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  under 
the  direction  of  a  supernatural  influence ;  and,  according 
to  the  religious  custom  of  the  times,  pledged  himself  in 
a  vow  to  God,  that  if  he  should  be  favoured  with  success, 
whatever  came  forth  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to  meet 
him  upon  his  return,  should  be  devoted  to  the  Lord  a» 
a  burnt-offering.  His  most  sanguine  expectations  were 
speedily  accomplished,  in  a  complete  victory  over  the 
enemy,  with  a  general  slaughter.  Upon  his  return  to 
his  house  at  Mizpeh,  to  his  inexpressible  sorrow,  his 
daughter,  an  only  child,  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
those  congratulations  which  from  the  nature  of  his  vow 
must  have  awakened  the  deepest  anguish ;  but  whether  to 
fulfil  it  he  really  sacrificed  her,  is  an  historical  question, 
that  has  occasioned  many  and  vehement  disputations.* 

*  Although  it  is  net  possible  here  to  recapitulate  the  various  ar- 
guments adduced  by  opposite  writers  on  this  great  question,  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  disposed  -to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers  as  our  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  she  was  not  sacrificed, 
but  consecrated.  1.  Because  such  an  offering  would  have  been  im- 
pious ;  human  sacrifice^  being  held  up  always  in  the  scriptures  as 
most  abhorrent  to  Godv  2.  Because  a  provision  was  made  in  the 
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After  these  transactions,  a  disturbance  of  a  different 
nature,  and  quite  unexpected,  arose  from  the  resentful 
feelings  of  the  Ephraimites,  and  involved  Jephthah  in 
great  embarrassment.  They  fancied  themselves  ne- 
glected in  the  summons  which  had  been  issued  to  unite 
against  the  late  invaders  of  the  country,  and  threatened 
to  set  his  house  on  fire  to  revenge  the  insult.  They 
had  expressed  a  similar  jealousy  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  had  been  pacified ;  but  now  they  were  so  perverse 
that  Jephthah  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  arms ; 
and,  having  conquered  them  in  battle,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  passes  of  Jordan,  whither  if  any  one  came, 
and  they  discovered  him  to  be  an  Ephraimite,  which 
was  ascertained  by  his  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Shibboleth,  he  was  slain.  On  this  fatal  day  forty-two 
thousand  perished.  Thus,  after  an  honourable  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs  for  six  years,  Jephthah  died, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead. 

Of  his  next  three  successors,  IBZAN  of  Bethlehem, 
who  judged  Israel  seven  years,  ELON,  a  Zebulonite, 
who  held  the  government  ten  years,  and  ABDON,  the 
son  of  Hillel,  a  Pirathonite,  who  ruled  eight  years, 
nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,  excepting  that  the  first 
and  the  last  had  numerous  families. 

It  is  again  said  of  the  Israelites,  that  they  "  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;"  and  in  consequence  of  this 
defection,  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Philistines  forty  years ;  for  although  these  enemies 
were  very  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Hebrew  nation,  having  only  five  cities 
of  any  magnitude,  yet  were  they  the  appointed  scourge 
of  the  rebellious  people  of  God,  who  determined  to  dis- 
play his  interposing  authority  and  providence,  by  the 
feebleness' of  the  human  agent  employed  to  execute  his 
purposes  of  punishment,  as  well  as  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  miraculous  manifestations  in  dispensing  victory,  to 
Israel.  Once  more  a  person  of  a  singular  character 
was\  raised  up  to  effect  a  new  deliverance.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  were  all  extraordinary.  SAMSON 
was  the  son  of  Manoah,  a  Danite,  whose  wife  was 
assured  by  a  celestial  visitant,  that  the  barrenness 
which  had  so  long  occasioned  her  very  painful  anxieties, 
should  be  removed ;  and  as  it  was  the  divine  intention 
to  bestow  a  child  upon  them,  he  gave  directions  re- 
specting her  own  mode  of  living,  which  was  to  be  ab- 
stemious, and  the  consecration  of  her  future  son  as  a 
Nazarite  from  the  womb ;  a  term  applied  to  those  who 
were  separated,  either  voluntarily  or  by  their  parents, 
to  a  life  of  mortification  and  hardship,  with  a  view  to 


Jewish  law  for  the  redemption  of  that  which  was  not  suitable  for  a 
burnt-offering, at  a  price  expressly  stipulated  in  the  law.  3.  Because 
the-original  text  does  not  require  any  such  conclusion ;  the  Hebrew 
particle  vau  signifying  or,  as  well  as  and :  Jephthah's  vow  will  thrn 
read,  "  it  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's  ;  or,  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering-/'  i.  e.  supposing  it  to  be  a  victim  fit  for  sacrifice,  otherwise 
it  shall  be  dedicated  by  consecration.  Nor  does  the  story  affirm  the 
sacrifice,  every  subsequent  part  of  it  stating  only  that  he  did  "  ac- 
cording to  his  vow."  4.  Because  her  desire  to  bewail  her  virginity, 
and  the  visits  of  the  daughters  of  Israel  annually,  appear  best  to 
accord  with  this  representation — the  same  word,  which  is  rendered 
c'o  lament  her,  being  capable  of  the  translation  to  mourn  with  her. 
The  Fathers,  indeed,  take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphlgeniu  originated 
here  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  several  of  the  heathen  writers  who 
relate  it,  represent  the  goddess  Diana  (the  patroness  of  virginity)  as 
interposing  and  preventing  the  execution  of  so  horrid  a  purpose. 
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accomplish  some  important  design.  She  hastened  to  a,..muel  aud 
communicate  the  pleasing  intelligence  to  her  husband,  the  Judges, 
who  entreated  God  to  permit  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger, whom  he  supposed  to  be  an  ordinary  prophet ; 
but  his  second  visit  was  to  his  wife,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  field.  She  immediately  went  in  search  of  Manoah, 
to  whom  the  same  injunctions  were  repeated  with  those 
which  had  been  previously  given  to  his  partner ;  after 
which  the  truth  of  the  prediction,  and  the  real  character 
of  the  stranger,  were  attested  by  a  miraculous  disap- 
pearance in  the  flame  of  a  meat-offering. 

Samson,  the  son  of  this  pious  pair,  gave  frequent  in- 
dications of  his  martial  spirit  in  his  youth,  and  is 
expressly  said  to  have  been  blessed  by  the  Lord,  and 
at  times  moved  by  his  Spirit.  (Judges  xiii.  24,  25.)  His  first  ex- 
At  a  maturer  age  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Philistine  woman  Plolts- 
at  Timnath,  from  a  connection  with  whom  his  parents 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  ignorant  at  the 
time  that  this  was  a  secret  arrangement  of  Providence 
to  accomplish  important  purposes.  Their  objections, 
however,  soon  yielded  to  parental  fondness,  and  they 
accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  in  order  to  negociate  the 
projected  union.  On  the  journey  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  strength  and  heroism,  by  destroying  a 
lion ;  though  it  was  done  in  some  bye-path  into  which  he 
had  turned,  and  for  the  present  he  concealed  the  exploit 
from  his  parents.  Upon  his  return  some  time  afterwards 
to  consummate  the  marriage,  he  found  a  swarm  of  bees 
and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion ;  for  though,  as 
naturalists  have  observed,  these  insects  are  averse  to 
flesh,  and  to  any  offensive  smell,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  in  so  sultry  a  climate  the  moisture  was  quickly 
exhaled  from  the  carcase,  leaving  nothing  but  a  dry 
skeleton,  on  which  the  bees  settled.  He  took  the 
honey,  and  shared  it  with  his  father  and  mother, 
without  informing  them  how  he  had  obtained  it.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  at  the  wedding-feast  at  Timnath, 
where  thirty  youths  had  been  invited  to  do  him  honour, 
he  proposed  a  riddle  in  these  words,  "  Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweet- 
ness," which  they  could  only  explain,  after  seven  days 
of  vain  conjecture,  by  forcibly  obtaining  the  secret  from 
the  bride.  He  had  of  course  to  pay  the  forfeit,  which  he 
had  himself  appointed,  of  thirty  sheets  and  thirty  suits  of 
clothes  ;  but  to  procure  them  he  repaired  to  Askelon, 
where  he  slew  thirty  men  ;  an  action  which  cannot  be 
even  plausibly  defended,  excepting  on  the  ground  of  a 
divine  impulse  prompting  him  to  hostilities  against  the 
Philistines,  and  thus  assiduously  maintaining  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Theocracy.  The  treachery  of  his  wife, 
however,  induced  him  to  leave  her,  though  without 
any  formal  divorce.  Soon  afterwards  he  took  a  kid  as 
a  present,  and  went  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his 
wife;  but  being  denied  admittance  to  her  chamber -by. 
her  father,  who  informed  him  that  she  had  beea=  given 
to  one  of  his  companions  during  his  absence,  he  sternly 
refused  the  offer  of  her  fairer  sister,  and  prepared  to- 
resent  the  injury  upon  the  Philistines,  whom  he  regarded- 
as  the  secret  contrivers  of  his  misfortune.  Having  pro-  Destructr0n 
cured  about  three  hundred  foxes,  or  jackals,  he  fastened  of  the  com 
them  tail  to  tail  in  couples,  with  a  lighted  firebrand  be-  of  the  Phi- 
tween,  and  turned  them  into  the  corn-fields,  which  they  llstmes- 
set  on  fire,  with  the  vineaand  olive-trees.  This  singular 
act  of  Samson  will  remind  the  classical  reader  of  a  feast 
observed  by  the  Romans,  and  mentioned  by  Ovid,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  other  origin^ 
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Biography.  It  was  held  in  April,  the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest ; 
'and  one  ceremony  was,  to  let  loose  foxes  with  torches 
tied  to  their  tails. 

Cur  igitur  missx  vinctis  ardentl;*  tasdis 
Terga  fcraut  vulpes,  cauSsa  doceuda  inihi. 

Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  iv.  1.  681. 

As  soon  as  the  Philistines  discovered  the  authorof  this 
mischief,  they  burned  his  father-in-law  and  wife  in  the 
house,  which  only  provoked  him  to  fresh  and  eager  re- 
sentment. Great  numbers  of  them  were  slain  by  his  hand, 
whenhe  retreated  to  the  rockEtam,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  took  up  his  residence  on  its  summit ;  but  the  Phi- 
listines being  determined  to  avenge  themselves,  col- 
lected a  considerable  force,  and  demanded  of  the  people 
that  they  should  deliver  up  Samson.  Willing  to  comply, 
probably  from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
a  refusal,  they  sent  three  thousand  men,  first  to  ex- 
postulate, and  then  to  seize  upon  him.  He  readily 
yielded  himself  up,  on  condition  that  they  should  not 
personally  interfere  in  the  present  quarrel ;  accordingly 
he  was  bound  with  two  new  cords,  and  taken  to  the 
Philistine  encampment.  They  began  to  exult ;  when  a 
divine  impulse  invigorated  his  nerves,  and  snapping 
the  cords  asunder,  he  snatched  up  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass,  and  levelled  a  thousand  men  with  the  dust.  His 
exhaused  spirits  were  recruited  after  the  action  by  a 
miraculous  supply  of  water  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 

After  a  repulse  so  dispiriting  to  the  enemy  >  the  Is- 
raelitish  hero  did  not  scruple  to  venture  into  Gaza,  one 
of  their  cities,  and  lodge  in  a  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment. A  guard  was  immediately  placed  round  the 
house  and  at  the  city  gates  to  prevent  his  escape;  but 
he  rose  at  midnight  and  carried  off  the  gates,  posts, 
bars,  and  chains,  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  or  in  sight  of 
Hebron  :  the  distance  between  the  two  places  was  no 
less  than  twenty  miles.  The  guards,  who  did  not  in- 
terrupt him,  were  probably  paralyzed  with  astonish- 
ment at  this  extraordinary,  and,  to  every  appearance, 
superhuman  action. 

The  next  adventure  exhibits  Samson  in  a  very  un- 
favourable light.  He  attached  himself  to  a  woman, 
named  Delilah,  who  lived  in  the  vale  of  Sorek,  a  place 
celebrated  for  its  choice  wines,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Eschol,  whence  the  Israelitish  spies  formerly 
brought  the  luxuriant  sample  of  grapes.  Some  of  the 
Fathers  maintain  that  this  was  a  legal  marriage,but  with 
too  little  probability ;  no  allusion  being  made  in  scripture 
history  to  any  such  contract,  and  there  being  nothing  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  either  to  justify  any  other  con- 
clusion, than  that  she  was  a  mercenary  prostitute,  and 
,  he  her  infatuated  captive.  The  five  Philistine  princes 
were  not  a  little  gratified  to  hear  of  this  amour,  ex- 
pecting that  by  dextrous  management  they  might 
render  it  subservient  to  their  hostility  against  Samson. 
They  immediately  offered  the  woman  a  large  bribe  of 
eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver  each,  or  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  shekels  in  the  whole,  upon  con- 
dition of  her  ascertaining  from  him  the  source 
of  his  extraordinary  strength,  and  how  it  might  be 
countervailed.  He  at  first  amused  her  with  the  as- 
surance that  if  he  were  bound  with  seven  green  witAs 
(probably  the  flexible  branches  of  vines,  which  are  very 
tough),  he  should  become  as  weak  as  another  man. 
This  experiment  was  soon  tried;  but  the  Philistines 
found  themselves  deceived,  for  he  broke  them  as  soon 
as  he  was  attacked.  Next,  pretending  that  new  ropes 
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which  had  never  been  used  would  fully  accomplish  the  Samuel  a:i< 
purpose  of  enfeebling  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be tlle  Judges 
bound;  but  when  they  would  have  seized  him,  hev 
snapped  them  as  before.  A  third  time  he  deceived 
Delilah  and  his  enemies,  by  directing  her  to  weave  the 
seven  locks  of  his  hair,  with  the  web,  into  tresses ;  but 
he  awoke  out  of  sleep,  and  went  away  with  the  pin  of 
the  beam  and  web,  or  the  whole  machinery  of  the  loom. 
At  length,  by  incessant  importunity,  this  crafty 
woman  obtained  the  important  secret  that  his  strength 
lay  in  the  preservation  of  his  hair.*  He  stated  to  her 
that,  having  been  a  Nazarite  from  his  conception,  no 
razor  had  touched  his  head  ;  but  that  if  deprived  of  this 
ornament  and  glory,  which  was  also  the  sign  of  his 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Nazariteship,  upon  which 
divine  aid  depended,  he  should  certainly  be  enfeebled. 
Upon  this  she  despatched  a  message  in  all  haste  to  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines,  who  deposited  in  her  hand  the 
price  of  her  treachery ;  and  when  she  had  cut  off  his 
hair  as  he  lay  asleep  upon  her  lap,  the  Philistines  took 
him,  put  out  his  eyes,  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  Samson  ia 
and,  having  carried  him  to  Gaza,  compelled  him  to  do  taken  by  th 
the  work  of  a  slave  in  a  prison.  In  this  ignominious  Phijistinei1 
condition  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  on  a  certain 
occasion  the  Philistines  assembled  in  great  multitudes 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  and  keep  a  feast  in  honour  of  Dagon, 
their  god,  to  whom  they  attributed  their  success  in 
securing  the  detested  Israelite.  In  the  midst  of  the 
festivity,  and  with  a  view  to  enhance  its  pleasures,  they 
thought  of  sending  fof  Samson,  that  they  might  indulge 
the  dastard  spirit  of  ridicule  over  a  humbled  enemy. 
But  their  sport  was  soon  terminated  by  an  unexpected 
calamity;  for  having  requested  the  lad  that  led  him 
about,  to  allow  him  a  little  respite  by  reclining  against 
one  of  the  two  pillars  which  supported  the  building, 
Samson  uttered  a  fervent  petition  to  heaven  for  strength 
to  be  avenged  on  the  Philistines,  and  grasping  firmly 
both  the  pillars,  the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  the 
other  with  his  left,  he  pulled  them  from  their  positions, 
and  buried  himself  with  three  thousand  persons,  in- 
cluding the  Philistine  princes,  in  one  mighty  ruin.  Thus 
ended  the  exploits  of  twenty  years.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  what  was  the  shape  of  the  building  in  which 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  these  immense  multi- 
tudes of  spectators  were  assembled,  or  to  what  purposes 
it  was  usually  devoted.  But  it  is  evident  that  ancient 
structures  frequently  depended  much,  or  wholly,  upon 
a  single  pillar  or  stone ;  the  whole  strength  of  this 
building,  for  instance,  rested  upon  the  two  pillars 
supporting  the  roof.  A  similar  stress  must  be  sup- 
posed, in  other  cases,  upon  the  corner-stone  (like  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch)  to  which  such  frequent  allusion 
is  made  in  the  scriptures  ;  it  is  said  that  a  theatre  of 
Rome,  capable  of  holding  many  thousands  of  specta- 
tors, was  so  constructed-  as  to  depend  upon  a  single 
pivot :  and  hence  Cato  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
folly  and  rashness  of  the  Roman  people,  who  would 
trust  themselves  in  a  building,  wherein,  if  .a  single 
hinge  gave  way,  more  lives  would  be  lost  than  were 

Alcathoe,  quam  Nisus  habet;  cui  splendidus  ostro 
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Intrat ;  et  (heu  facimis  !)  fatali  nata  parentcm 
Crine  stimn  spol'mt. 

Odd.  Metnm.  lib.  viii.  1.  8 — 10  et  84 — 86. 
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sacrificed  iii  the  battle  of  Cannoo.  His  relations  now 
fetched  home  Samson's  remains,  which  were  yielded 
without  hesitation  in  the  universal  panic,  to  give  them 
an  honourable  interment  in  his  father's  sepulchre. 

During  the  entire  life  of  Samson,  and  after  his  death, 
the  Israelites  were  in  a  state  of  general  subjection  to 
their  enemies  ;  and  in  what  sense  Samson  is  denomi- 
nated a  judge  is  not  very  obvious :  not  certainly  as  a 
civil  magistrate,  but  probably  as  exercising  a  defen- 
sive power  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  against  the 
exactions  and  insolence  of  their  oppressors.  As 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  office,  the  judges 
were  not  so  much  regular  governors,  as  extraordinary 
protectors  raised  up  and  invested  with  a  divine  com- 
mission, for  the  purposes  of  occasional  interference 
to  effect  reformation,  or  to  afford  a  defence,  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  that  Er.r,  who  is  usually  ranked  in 
the  order  of  succession  next  to  Samson,  should,  how- 
ever, be  rather  considered  as  supreme  in  the  state 
during  the  period  in  which  the  latter  performed  his 
exploits.  But  although  for  forty  years  he  united  in 
himself  the  two  principal  civil  and  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, and  though  in  some  respects  he  was  highly  esti- 
mable, his  history,  as  given  in  Scripture,  consists  only 
of  a  few  fragments,  interspersed  through  the  more  im- 
portant life  of  his  successor,  SAMUEL;  and  in  a  similar 
manner  we  shall  interweave  it  in  our  narrative,  rather 
than  aim  to  give  it  a  very  distinct  prominence. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  Eli  was  presiding  as  high 
priest  at  Shiloh,  that  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  a 
Levite,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Ramah,  having  gone 
to  the  usual  sacrificial  festival  at  Shiloh,  availed  her- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  "  pouring  out  her  soul  before 
God"  at  the  tabernacle;  requesting  the  removal  of  the 
reproach  which  she  daily  suffered  from  Peninnah,  her 
copartner  in  the  embraces,  though  far  her  inferior  in  the 
affections  of  Elkanah,  by  the  bestowal  of  a  son.  The 
fervent,  yet  silent  manner  of  her  appeal  induced  E)i  to 
mistake  her  emotions  for  intoxication,  with  which  he 
most  precipitately  accused  her,  but  upon  the  circum- 
stance being  explained,  he  as  readily  retracted,  and 
changed  the  language  of  uncharitableness  into  that  of 
benediction.  The  acceptance  of  Hannah's  prayer  was 
at  length  corroborated  in  the  birth  of  a  child,  whom 
her  piety  and  gratitude  concurred  to  name  SAMUEL, 
that  is  "  asked  of  God."  Having  been  devoted  as  a 
Nazarite  from  his  infancy,  he  was  no  sooner  weaned, 
than  his  parents  presented  him  to  Eli  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the 
distinguishing  ephod. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  Samuel  soon  began  to 
be  developed,  in  a  commission  which  he  received  im- 
mediately from  Heaven,  to  denounce  its  displeasure 
against  Eli,  for  his  criminal  remissness  with  regard  to 
his  two  sons,  Hophni  andPhinehas,whoselibertine  base- 
ness was  scarcely  reproved,  and  not  at  all  restrained  by 
parental  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  aged  priest  upon 
the  occasion,  demands  notice,  and  deserves  imitation ; 
"  It  is  the  Lord"  he  exclaimed,  "  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good."  The  appearance  of  a  prophet  like 
Samuel  in  this  period  of  suspended  revelations,  awakening 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  almost  desponding  Israelites  the 
liveliest  anticipations,  they  immediately  adopted  mea- 
sures to  disenthral  themselves  from  Philistine  sub- 
jugation ;  but  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men.  As  they  imputed  this  disaster  to  the 
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absence  of  the  ark,  it  was  fetched  into  the  camp  amidst  Samuel  ami 
great  exultations,  but  a  second  overthrow  involved  the  tlie  J"dq<"<- 
loss  of  thirty  thousand  foot  (among  whom  were  Hophn, 
and  Phinehas),  and  above  all  of  the  ark,  which  the 
enemy  captured  ;  intelligence  of  whieh  latter  calamity 
being  suddenly  communicated  to  Eli,  he  fell  backwards 
"  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died."  The  Philistines 
had  but  little  cause  to  triumph  in  the  captivity  of  the 
ark.  This  sacred  possession  was  carried  into  the 
temple  of'Dagon,  to  whom  they  ascribed  their  victory ; 
and  the  priests,  upon  entering  the  national  shrine,  the 
next  morning,  found  their  god  fallen  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  ark.  Imputing  this  circumstance  to  accident, 
they  again  set  up  the  statue.  The  following  day,  the 
image  was  discovered  again  fallen,  and  the  head  'and 
hands  broken  upon  the  threshold  of  his  own  temple, 
so  as  to  leave  the  trunk  only  remaining.  The  people 
themselves  were  smitten  with  grievous  bodily  diseases, 
which  pursued  them  from  city  to  city,  wherever  they 
transported  the  ark,  until  they  restored  it,  with  com- 
memorative offerings,  to  the  Israelites.  Dagon  is  de- 
scribed by  the  sacred  historian  as,  being  human  in  the 
upper  part  of  his  figure  :  in  the  lower,  he  is  supposed, 
upon  authorities  too  numerous  to  cite,  to  have  been 
in  the  shape  of  a  fish. 

The  captivity  of  the  ark,  and  the  consequent 
suspension  of  the  public  services  at  Shiloh,  tended 
to  the  increasing  debasement  and  degeneration  of 
the  people,  which  only  stimulated  our  eminent  pro- 
phet and  ruler  to  exert  his  energies  to  accomplish  a 
general  reformation,  by  whose  means  an  assembly  was  Samuel  rc- 
at  length  convened  at  Mizpeh,  for  the  purpose  of  pub-  *or^  ^tas 
licly  renouncing  their  sins,  and  returning  to  God  by 
fasting,  humiliation,  sacrifice,  and  prayer.  This  solem- 
nity excited  the  apprehensions  of  their  enemies,  who 
accordingly  determined  upon  frustrating  their  plans,  by 
coming  suddenly  upon  them  ;  but  as  their  repentance 
was  sincere,  and  their  consequent  reconciliation  to  of- 
fended goodness  immediate,  the  Supreme  Being  declared 
himself  in  their  favour  after  Samuel's  sacrifice  and  inter- 
cession ;  the  Philistines  were  panic-struck  by  a  tre- 
mendous thunder-storm,  and  by  their  flight  and  disper- 
sion enabled  the  pursuing  Israelites  ultimately  to  dictate 
terms  of  peace :  in  commemoration  of  which  deliverance, 
Samuel  erected  a  monumental  memorial,  which  he 
called  Ebenezer,  or  "  the  stone  of  help." 

While  victory  had  now  rendered  the  Israelites  secure 
from  external  attacks,    the  proper  administration   of 
justice,  by  their  illustrious  governor,  conferred  upon 
them  internal  prosperity  and  happiness.     Samuel  ex- 
ercised his  judicial  authority  with  evident  advantage 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  by  annual  cir- 
cuits took  upon  himself  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  civil  affairs.    He  moreover  erected  a  public  altar  of 
worship,  as  the  best  substitution  for  the  deserted  ordi- 
nances of  Shiloh;  and  to  him  have  been  ascribed  those 
institutions  which  were  called  the  schools  of  the  pro-  The  schools 
phets,   of  which  we  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  of  the  pro- 
collect    any    very  exact  information.      They  appear  Phels« 
to  have  been  originally  established  in  the   cities   of 
the  Levites,    which   were   diffused   through   the   dif- 
ferent tribes  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  plan  of 
general  instruction.     In  these  seminaries  the  prophets 
devoted   themselves   to   the   study   of  the  law,  were 
taught  the  art  of  psalmody,  and  awaited  the  call  into 
public  life  under  the  superintendance  of  one  of  the  same 
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class,  venerable  for  wisdom  or  years.  Age,  how- 
ever, relaxed  the  vigour  of  his  administration;  and 
Samuel,  in  consequence  of  appointing  his  two  sons, 
Joel  and  Abiah,  to  execute  his  office,  soon  found,  by 
the  complaints  of  the  elders,  that  he  had  devolved  it 
into  unworthy  hands.  He  was  in  consequence  solicited 
to  appoint  a  king  over  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  a 
similar  form  of  government  to  that  of  other  nations. 
This  was  no  doubt  as  offensive  a  request  to  Samuel, 
as  it  was  an  impious  and  ungrateful  one  toward  their 
supreme  Lord  and  benefactor.  He  at  once,  therefore, 
applied  to  God,  in  the  exigency,  who  directed  him  to 
comply  with  their  desires,  after  a  solemn  protest  against 
their  proceedings 

The  introduction  of  SAUL,  the  son  of  Kish,  to  Sa- 
muel, and  the  several  circumstances  which  attended 
his  election  to.  royalty,  furnish  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  ever  active  agency  of  providence;  control- 
ling every  seeming  casualty,  and  subordinating  to  its 
plans  the  most  trifling  coincidences.  Saul  and  his 
servant  were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  asses, 
which  had  strayed  from  home  ;  and  having  arrived 
at  Ramah,  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter,  Samuel  was 
inquired  after  for  information  respecting  them.  The 
prophet  had  been  already  prepared  for  the  visit,  and 
instructed  how  to  act,  by  a  divine  intimation.  Treat- 
ting  him  accordingly  with  marked  distinction  and 
respect,  he  first  held  a  conference  with  Saul  in  the 
evening,  probably  to  explain  the  secret  designs  of 
providence,  and  in  the  ensuing  morning,  after  send- 
ing the  servant  to  a  proper  distance,  proceeded  to 
anoint  him  the  future  king  of  Israel,  giving  him 
prophetic  information  of  some  other  events  in  which 
he  would  be  personally  interested.  This  appoint- 
ment, it  must  be  remarked,  was  now  only  a  private 
transaction,  but  calculated  to  satisfy  him  with  regard 
to  the  divine  decision  of  the  lot  by  which  he  was 
subsequently  chosen  at  Mizpeh.  To  that  place,  whi- 
ther the  ark  was  conducted,  Samuel  convened  the 
people  ;  and  when  the  lot  was  cast,  which  successively 
pointed  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  family  of  Matri, 
and  the  person  of  Saul,  his  majestic  appearance  so  well 
seconded  the  recommendatory  speech  of  Samuel,  that 
he  at  once  gained,  with  few  exceptions,  the  universal 
attachment.  He  very  soon  signalized  himself  by  ren- 
dering prompt  and  effectual  succour  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh-Gilead,  who  were  besieged  by  the  Ammonites, 
and  on  the  very  point  of  a  surrender;  a  victory  which, 
by  enhancing  his  fame,  gave  him  a  triumph  over  his 
secret  enemies.  A  general  meeting  was  accordingly 
called  by  Samuel,  at  Gilgal,  where  the  election  of  Saul 
was  confirmed,  with  the  accompaniment  of  public  sacri- 
fices and  rejoicings.  Having  now  wholly  to  resign  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  person  he  hadi  him- 
self anointed  for  the  office,  Samuel  concluded  his  more 
public  life  by  an  oration,  truly  characteristic  of  his  in- 
tegrity of  principle  and  his  piety  of  mind.  He  challenged 
the  people  to  produce  any  instances  of  peculation  or 
inequity  during  his  administration ;  recapitulated  some 
of  the  facts  of  their  past  history,  which  were  illustrative 
of  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  and  intimated  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  desiring  a  king;  appeal- 
ing to  a  miraculous  attestation  of  the  displeasure  of 
God,  by  calling  for  a  thunder-storm  in  that  season  of 
wheat-harvest,  when  it  was  so  unusual ;  suggesting  at 
the  same  time  the  goodness  of  God  in  determining  not 


to  forsake  them  if  they  did  not  finally  renounce  his  aur 
thority. 

In  the  second  year  of  Saul's  reign,  hostilities  were 
renewed  against  the  Philistines.  The  king  having  re- 
paired to  Gilgal,  waited  with  impatience  for  Samuel  to 
assist  in  presenting  burnt-offerings,  till  at  length,  on 
the  seventh  day,  the  services  were  ordered  to  proceed 
before  his  arrival;  which  occasioned  a  severe  rebuke  from 
the  prophet,  and  an  assurance  that  his  precipitation 
would  ultimately  prove  subversive  of  his  dominion. 
Shortly  after  this,  another  instance  of  Saul's  disobe- 
dience occurred  ;  he  was  commanded  by  God  through 
Samuel,  to  destroy  utterly  the  nation  of  the  Amalekites, 
but  under  the  pretence  of  offering  sacrifice  he  spared 
the  most  valuable  .portion  of  the  spoil,  together  with 
Agag,  their  king.  This  produced  a  severe  remonstrance 
from  Samuel,  who  turned  abruptly  away  from  his  ex- 
cuses ;  and  when  Saul  seized  his  garment,  which  rent 
in  his  hands,  Samuel  took  occasion  to  declare,  that 
the  Lord  had  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  him, 
and  had  bestowed  it  upon  another.  The  king's  urgent 
solicitations,  however,  induced  at  length  a  compliance 
with  his  wish  that  Samuel  would  join  him  in  a  public 
act  of  worship ;  after  which,  the  prophet  slew  Agag, 
and  departed  to  Ramah,  never  more  to  hold  any  per- 
sonal communication  with  Saul. 

Still,  however,  he  retained  an  affection  for  the  king, 
and  long,  and  deeply  lamented  his  misconduct ;  till  he 
was  roused  from  unavailing  grief  by  a  message  from 
heaven,  desiring  him  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  and  bestow  the 
royal  unction  upon  DAVID  his  distinguished  successor, 
to  whom  we  devote  a  subsequent  article. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  from  this  period,  in 
which  David  was  encountering  the  relentless  malignity 
of  Saul,  we  find  Samuel  still  at  Ramah,  and  accompa- 
nying David  to  Naioth,  a  school  of  the  prophets,  as  a 
temporary  asylum,  where  the  scripture  narrative  of  his 
life  closes. 

Samuel  died  about  four  years  before  Saul,  upwards 
of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2944,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  nation.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Ramah,  the  place  of  his  usual 
residence ;  but  afterwards  they  are  said  to  have  been 
removed  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius.  Jerome  states  that  they  were  conveyed  in  a 
golden  vessel,  wrapped  up  in  silk. 

Samuel  was  a  character  unquestionably  of  the  very 
first  class ;  of  irreproachable  integrity,  undaunted  for- 
titude, unabating  zeal,  unaffected  and  unblemished 
piety  ;  sincere  as  a  friend,  gentle  as  a  man,  virtuous 
as  a  judge,  and  holy  as  a  prophet.  In  the  Chro- 
nicles, he  is  stated  to  have  assisted  in  distributing 
the  Levites  appointed  by  David  for  the  temple  ser- 
vice, and  as  having  enriched  the  tabernacle  by  spoils 
taken  from  the  enemies  of  Israel.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  written  the  history  of  David,  in  conjunction  with 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad,  which,  of  course,  can 
be  understood  only  of  his  early  transactions.  The  first 
twenty  chapters  of  the  first  book  that  appears  under 
his  name,  are  with  the  utmost  probability  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  Talmudists ;  and  he  was  the  first  in  the 
unbroken  chain  of  prophets,  that  extended  to  the  days 
of  Malachi,  and  that  "  foretold,"  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  St.  Peter  (Acts,  ch.  iii.  v.  24.),  "  of"  the  final 
establishment  and  triumphs  of  Christianity^ 
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Biography.  DAVID,  the  prince  and  poet  of  the  Jews,  during  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  most  glorious  periods  of 
their  history,  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  kings,  who 
fully  united  the  choice  of  God  and  man  in  his  claims 
to  the  throne ;  and  is  the  first  monarch  of  antiquity  of 
whose  reign  we  possess  any  authentic  details.  He  is 
introduced  to  us,  by  the  scripture  narrative,  in  his  youth, 
as  early  as  any  indications  of  his  future  greatness  can 
well  be  supposed  to  have  appeared,  and  he  remains 
with  us  to  his  latest  age.  Perhaps  he  is  that  monarch 
in  the  history  of  the  world  of  whose  public  and  private 
character  we  possess  the  most  complete  and  finished 
portrait. 

The  pretensions  which  have  been  urged  by  almost 
every  nation  of  the  globe  to  the  honour  of  having  once 
been  divinely  governed,  were  more  than  realized  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  God  of  all  the 
earth  assumed  the  immediate  direction  of  their  affairs 
for  several  centuries,  was  consulted  by  their  chiefs  upon 
every  important  occasion,  and  suffered  nothing  of  pub- 
lic consequence  to  be  transacted  without  his  direct 
commission.  But  when  their  capricious  and  idolatrous 
dispositions  had  broken  down  all  the  great  moral  dis- 
tinctions between  the  surrounding  nations  and  them- 
selves, they  felt  that  to  be  a  restriction  which  God 
meant  for  a  privilege  :  and  as  the  chief  design  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  THEOCRACY,  that  of  a  long-continued 
recognition  of  the  Unity  of  God  in  their  early  history, 
had  been  accomplished,  God  granted  them,  in  the  first 
":nstance,  a  monarch  of  their  own  character,  in  the 
person  of  SAUL  ;  and  finally  over-ruled  and  settled  the 
change  of  their  government,  in  subservience  to  his  own 
purposes,  under  the  administration  of  DAVID. 

This  prince  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  2919, 
id  family.  at  the  doge  of  40g  yearg  after  the  EXO(JUS  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  Egypt,  and  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  son 
of  Obed,  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  interesting 
Ruth.  Of  his  earliest  days  we  have  no  distinct 
account ;  but  at  the  period  of  his  first  introduction 
into  public  life,  and  while  very  young,  we  have  a  re- 
markable character  of  him,  from  the  court  of  his  rival 
Saul,  "  as  a  mighty  valiant  man,  a  man  of  war,  prudent 
in  matters,"  and  of  an  eminently  pious  disposition.* 
He  was  "  comely  in  his  person"  too,  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority,  and  accomplished  in  his  manners. 
The  interesting  scene  in  which  we  first  meet  with 
him  at  Bethlehem,  though  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  character  thus  given  of  him,  is  no  more  a  ne- 
cessary contradiction  to  it  than  Samuel's  continued 
grief  at  the  rejection  of  King  Saul  was  a  proof  of  his 
indulging  any  sense  of  injustice  in  that  measure.  For 
when  David  must  have  attained  to  about  the  22d  year 
of  his  age,  this  venerable  prophet  was  directed  to  go 
to  Bethlehem,  where  Jesse  and  his  family  resided; 
amongst  whom,  he  was  informed,  God  would  intimate 
to  him  His  choice  of  a  future  king ;  an  errand  toward 
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which  Samuel  manifested  unusual  reluctance.     As  an 
appropriate   introduction  to  his  commission,  and  an 
effectual  security  against  his  fears  of  Saul's  interference, 
he  was,  therefore,  commanded  to  call  the  town  to  a 
sacrifice,  and  especially  to  invite  David's  father  and  his 
brethren.      Some  have  considered  this  circumstance  as 
encouraging  a   MERE   pretence   of  divine  worship  to 
accomplish  ulterior  and  inconsistent  views  ;•  or,,  at  the  Samuel's 
least,  to  allow  such  a  pretence  as  a  cover  for  other  an 
distinct  objects.     We  presume  that  it  is  not  fairly  sus- 
ceptible of  either  construction.     That  Samuel  might 
not  have  received  it  as  a  part  of  his  commission  to  call 
the  family  and  neighbourhood  to  so  suitable  a  service 
prior  to  the  actual  anointing  of  GOD'S  future  servant, 
had  he  expressed  no  unwillingness  towards  that  commis- 
sion, is  by  no  means  to  be  gathered  from  the  Scripture 
account ;  nor  that,  admitting  it  to  be  an  expedient  for 
his  unwillingness,  it  was  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
one  of  the  most  eminent  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
church,  reconciliation  to  God's  will  by  sacrifice  ;  while 
in  the  occurrences,  as  they  actually  stand  narrated,  an 
union  of  great  interest  and  solemnity  will  be  excited 
in  every  well-ordered  mind.      Jesse's  sons  passed  in 
succession  before  Samuel.     When  he  saw  the  eldest,  a 
man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  impressed  forcibly,  it 
is  probable,  with  his  similarity  in  this  respect  to  Saul, 
"  Surely,"  said  he,  silently,  "  the  Lord's  anointed  is 
before  him."     A  disclaimer  of  this  construction,  inva- 
luable as  a  general  principle  of  the  ways  of  God,  was 
immediately  given — "  Look  not  on  his  countenance, 
nor  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  because  I  have  refused 
him ;  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  for  man 
looketh  on    the   outward   appearance,   but  the   Lord 
looketh  at  the  heart."     A  like  intimation  was  afforded 
respecting  all  the   other  sons  present — "  Neither  hath 
the  Lord  chosen  this."     Samuel,  who  appears  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  house  of  this  remarkable  family, 
after  the  worship,  and  just  prior  to  this  scene,  was  now 
somewhat  perplexed;    until  finding,  on  enquiry,  that 
the  youngest  son  of  all  was  with  the  sheep  in  the  field, 
he  requested  him  to  be  sent  for,  and  DAVID  appeared. 
"  He  was  ruddy,  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance,"  says 
the  inspired  penman,  which  would  evidently  imply,  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  narrative,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  rare  junction  of  personal  and  mental  excel- 
lence, for  which  the  prophet  had  looked  in  vain  in  his 
predecessor  Saul.  "  Arise,  anoint  him,"  said  the  Divine  Anoints 
impulse  now;  "  for  THIS  is  he."  Then,  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  relations,  Samuel  poured  the  anointing  oil  on  Da- 
vid's head  ;  the  last  public  act  of  that  prophet's  life — 
and  hastened  home  to  his  house  at  Ramah. 

To  what  extent  either  David  or  his  family  were  ap- 
prized by  Samuel  of  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
the  household,  the  event  itself  was  not  known,  as  the 
scripture  narrative  would  seem  to  intimate  ;  and  Jose- 
phu's  states,  that  the  flattering  secret  connected  with 
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Biography,  it  was  whispered  only  to  David  and  to  Jesse,  while 
*~*~v~*~' some  writers*  have  conjectured  that  as  it  was  usual 

A.  M.     to  anoint  men  to   the  office  of  prophet,   as  well  as 
29£  1 .     to  the  regal  dignity,  Samuel  might  possibly  leave  the 

B.  c.      family  to  conjecture  that  the  former  was  the  designa- 
1063.     tion  of  David.     Certain  it  is  that  no  immediate  change 

of  condition  followed  this  circumstance.  Though  the 
dynasty  of  the  most  distinguished  throne  on  earth  was 
thus  silently  changed,  and  a  peculiar  blessing  from 
God  immediately  followed  this  consecration;  f  (as  a  pe- 
culiar providence  doubtless  watched  over  the  steps  of 
David),  he  returned  to  the  same  honourable  but  unpre- 
tending obscurity  in  which  his  character  had  hitherto 
been  formed ;  and  his  mercies  and  his  merits,  like 
the  subterraneous  courses  of  some  of  the  noblest  rivers, 
•were  destined  to  find  their  way  to  public  notice  through 
obstructed  and  unexpected  channels. 

David  sum-  Shortly  after  these  interesting  occurrences,  a  myste- 
moned  to  rjoug  inness  Of  the  reigning  monarch,  Saul,  induced  the 
Sad.  V  specious  proposition  from  one  of  his  courtiers,  of  send- 
ing for  some  skilful  player  on  the  harp  to  alleviate  his 
depression.  With  this  proposal  he  gave  the  early  cha- 
racter of  David,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and 
which  instantly  caused  him  to  be  summoned  to  the 
court.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  royal  malady,  nor  the  force  of  the  contrast  under 
which  it  is  placed  with  the  rising  dispositions  of 
David.J  Neither  ancient  nor  modern  times  are  with- 
out instances  of  a  nervous  temperament  that  would 
correspond  with  many  indications  of  this  disease,  nor 
of  the  cheering  triumphs  of  a  growing  piety  that  could 
always  accomplish  wonders  with  the  harp  of  David. 
Guilt  and  irreligion,  too,  with  their  usual  associates, 
perverseness,  discontent,  jealousy,  and  cruelty,  have  in 
all  ages  produced  similar  effects :  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Thuanus,  had 
his  symphony  of  singing  boys  to  compose  him  to  sleep 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew's  day;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  awful  and  incontrovertible  connection  of 
man  with  the  world  of  spirits.^  David  fully  answered 
the  description  of  his  courtly  friend  ; — he  was  at  once 
His  musical  the  poet  and  the  musician,  designed  for  such  a  scene  ; 
talent*.  and  soon  attracted  to  himself  the  notice  and  distin- 
guished favour  of  Saul,  who  "  loved  him  greatly," 
made  him  his  armour-bearer,  or  one  of  his  body-guards; 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  his  father  Jesse  that  he  should 
remain  about  his  person  until  his  disorder  was  com- 
pletely removed.  After  this  event,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  embraced  any  considerable  period  of 


*  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.  Note  D,  &c. 

t  1  Samuel  xvi.  14. 
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§  Josephus  describes  these  paroxysms  as  "  some  strange  and 
demoniacal  disorders,  which  brought  him  sucli  suffocations  as  were 
ready  to  choke  him;"  and  calls  David  "the  only  physician  against 
the  trouble  he  had  from  the  demons,  whensoever  it  was  that  his 
passion  came  upon  him,  and  this  by  reciting  nf  hymns,  and  playing 
upon  the  harp,  and  bringing  Saul  to  his  right  mind  again."  Joseph. 
Antiq.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  Xi^a*  .sit,-;  L^uvaj  xat  •vJ/aXXwv  tv  rn  Ktvvfa..  Critics 
are  very  much  at  variance  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  ;  that 
it  was  some  species  of  tnudntss,  however  produced,  is  the  only  point 
that  has  been  generally  conceded.  The  rest  of  the  question  seems 
fairly  to  belong  to  the  general  controversy  on  the  Dsmonology  of 
the  ancients,  upon  which  the  reader  may  consult  CAMPBELL  on  Lhe 
Gospels,  Preliminary  Dissertation;  the  various  works  of  FAUMEK  on 
this  subject;  JOP.TIN  on  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  FELL'S  vEssny  on 
Dcmoiiwcs,  &c.  "  All  authors,"  a*  Patrick  says,  "  are  full  of  the 
powers  of  music,  both  to  stir  up  passions  and  to  allay  them." 
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time,  we  find  David,  whether  from  the  capriciousness 
of  royal  favour,  or  the  entreaties  of  the  parent,  who 
now  "  went  amongst  men  for  an  old  man,"  returning 
to  the  care  of  his  father's  flock ;  again,  and  finally,  to 
be  called  forth  to  very  different  scenes. 

The  Philistines,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Israel,  having 
recovered  from  a  late  signal  defeat  by  the  hand  of 
Jonathan,  and  encouraged  probably  by  the  rumours  of 
Saul's  incapacity  to  oppose  them,  had  advanced  to  the 
•neighourhood  of  Shochoh,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Israelitish  army,  under  that 
monarch,  finally  encamped  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in 
Ephes-dammim,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah.  To  the 
adjacent  valley  of  Elan,  Saul  had  summoned  all  the 
strength  of  the  tribes,  and  three  of  the  brethren  of 
David  were  included  in  this  army.  On  the  part  of  the 
enemy  appeared  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature  and 
strength,  Goliath  of  Gath,  proposing  to  decide  by  single  Goliath, 
combat  the  whole  fate  of  the  war.  His  accoutrements 
were  more  than  any  other  man  could  have  sustained, 
and  Josephus  represents  him  as  followed  "  by  many," 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  the  field.  The 
honourable  distinction  of  an  armour-bearer  carrying 
his  shield,  indicated  perhaps  both  his  illustrious  birth,* 
and  the  importance  which  the  Philistines  attached  to 
his  services ;  while  his  daily  appearance  between  the 
two  armies,  renewing  his  defiance  of  the  Israelites, 
filled  the  latter  with  overwhelming  dismay.  Goliath  Dismay  of 
had  repeated  his  vaunts  for  the  fortieth  time,  and  the  .the  l»rae'- 
forces  of  Saul  were  pouring  forth  from  their  trenches  to ltes> 
a  desperate  struggle,  when  David  approached  the  con- 
fines of  the  camp,  on  an  errand  of  kindness  from  Jesse 
to  his  sons  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  conference,  over- 
heard the  challenge.  The  Israelites  fell  back,  but  the 
courage  and  piety  of  David  were  equally  roused  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  this  champion's  offer,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  king,  and  the  unaccount- 
able forgetfulness  of  his  countrymen,  that  theirs  were  the 
armies  of  the  living  God.  Replying  mildly  to  the  superci- 
lious interrogatories  of  his  brother  Eliab,  "  Why  earnest 
thou  down  hither,  and  with  whom  hast  thou  left  those  few 
sheep  in  the  wilderness  ?"  (which  these  active  enquiries 
had  excited);  he  hesitated  not  to  offer  himself  in  the  David  pro- 
presence  of  the  king  as  the  antagonist  of  the  gigantic  Poses  to 
enemy.  Saul  was  as  surprised  as  his  brethren  had ineet  him* 
been  displeased,  but  David  was  cool  and  determined  : 
he  assigned,  with  equal  boldness  and  simplicity,  his 
past  success  in  the  most  unequal  conflicts,  as  the 
ground  of  his  present  confidence,  and  inspired  the  faint 
heart  of  Saul  with  such  emotions  of  exalted  trust  in 
God,  that  after  some  slight  expostulation  with  him 
respecting  his  youth,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
war,  he  could  conclude  the  conference,  with  no  other 
reply  than  "  Go  !  and  Jehovah  be  with  t/iee."  The  per- 
sonal armour  of  the  king  was  now  offered  to  David  r 
but  having  equipped  himself  with  it,  and  girded  on  the 
sword,  the  youthful  hero  was  encumbered,  and  with 
modest  firmness  declined  to  use  them.  "He  selected 
from  the  valley  five  smooth  stones,  which  he  carried  in 

*  Thus  Alexander,  according  to  Arrian,  had  the  shield  taken  out 
of  the  temple  of  Trojan  Pallas,  to  be  borne  before  him  in  all  his 
battles.  Some  writers  have  assigned  to  Goliah  two  shields,  the  one 
to  be  carried  before  him  for  state,  the  other  for  actual  use.  Patrick, 
after  Vortunatus  Scacchus,  suggests  that  the  weight  of  his  coat  of 
mail,  "  five  thousand  shekels  of  brass,"  might  relate,  after  all,  to  its 
value,  rather  than  its  bulk. 
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his  shepherd's  bag,  or  scrip ;  and  with  his  staff  and  sling 
alone  in  his  hand,  advanced  to  meet  Goliath.  Their  first 
salutation,  and  the  short  conference  that  ensued,  were, 
perhaps,  as  memorable  as  the  result.  Understanding-, 
by  this  time,  that  some  Israelitish  champion  was  pre- 
paring to  come  forth,  Goliath  advanced  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war;  and  having  assured 
himself  that  David  was  his  real  opponent,  "  disdained 
him,"  we  are  told,  with  the  most  indignant  contempt. 
In  ridicule  of  his  shepherd-like  appointments,  he  asks 
"  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to  me  with  staves  ? " 
and  having  cursed  him  by  all  the  gods  of  his  country, 
vows  to  give  him,  without  effort,  to  destruction. 
".  Come  to  me,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  give  thee  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field."  David's 
reply  was  full  of  the  dignity,  the  piety,  and  the  large- 
hearted  views  that  animated  his  whole  life  and  charac- 
ter. "  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a 
spear,  and  with  a  shield ;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
whom  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will  Jehovah  deliver 
thee  into  mine  hand ;  and  I  will  smite  thee,  and  take 
thy  head  from  thee  ;  and  I  will  give  the  carcases  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Philistines  this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ;  that  all  the 
earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel.  And 
all  this  assembly  shall  know  that  Jehovah  saveth  not 
with  sword  and  spear  :  for  the  battle  is  Jehovah's,  and 
he  will  give  it  into  our  hands."*  He  now  instantly 
placed  one  of  his  stones  in  the  sling,  and  springing 
forward  to  meet  his  gigantic  foe,  at  one  happy  ef- 
fort, he  wounded  him  mortally  in  the  forehead,  and 
Goliath  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth.  Advancing  with 
equal  spirit  up  to  the  fallen  carcase,  David  proceeded 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  previous  declaration,  by  cutting 
off  Goliath's  head  with  his  own  sword  ;  and  while  he 
was  ushered  into  the  tent  of  Saul  with  this  memorable 
trophy  of  his  success,  the  panic-struck  armies  of  the 
Philistines  fled  on  every  side  before  the  Israelites. 
"  Where  are  now,"  says  the  eloquent  bishop  Hall,  on 
this  encounter,  "  the  two  shields  of  Goliath,  that  they 
did  not  bear  off  this  stroke  of  death  ?  or  wherefore 
serves  that  weaver's  beam,  but  to  strike  the  earth  in 
falling?  or  that  sword,  but  to  behead  his  master? 
What  needed  David  to  load  himself  with  an  unecessary 
weapon?  One  sword  can  serve  both  Goliath  and  him. 
If  Goliath  had  a  man  to  bear  his  shield,  David  had 
Goliath  to  bear  his  sword,  wherewith  that  proud  blas- 
phemous head  is  severed  from  his  shoulders.  Nothing 
more  honours  God,  than  the  turning  of  wicked  men's 
forces  against  themselves.  There  are  none  of  his  ene- 
mies but  carry  with  them  their  own  destruction.  Thus 
didst  thou,  O  son  of  David,  foil  Satan  with  his  own 
weapon ;  that  whereby  he  meant  destruction  to  thee 
and  usv  vanquished  him  through  thy  mighty  power,  and 
raised  thee  to  that  glorious  triumph  and  super-ex- 
altatfon,  wherein  thou  art,  wherein  we  shall  be  with 
thee." 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  moment  David  had  NO  visible 
means  of  accomplishing  the  greater  part  of  this  positive  declaration. 
To  smite  Goliath's  head  from  off  him,  was  not  work  for  a  shepherd's 
weapons,  however  successful  they  might  be  in  slaying  him,  nor  to 
give  the  carcases  of  an  army  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  It  implied  that 
clear  view  of  the  end,  which  anticipated  the  sure  possession  of  oil  the 
means.  This  is  also  the  first  instance  in  antiquity  of  a  pnblic  single 
combat.. 
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Some  slight  incongruity  has  been  conceived  to  at-  David, 
tach  to  the  Scripture  narrative  of  these  circumstances. 
David  is  treated  as  a  youth,  a  stripling,  by  Saul 
and  his  courtiers,  as  well  as  by  his  gigantic  opponent, 
although  he  had  previously  been  recommended  to 
the  court  under  the  graver  character  of  "  a  mighty 
valiant  man ;  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters." 
But  surely  to  remove  all  semblance  of  inconsistency  A.£Parent 

i  .  t  .  J  ,  ,.  *  differences 

here,  it  is  enough  to  advert  to  the  most  ordinary  va-  jn  the  ac- 
rieties  of  language  in   speaking  of  the  same  person  counts  of 
under  different  points  of  comparison  with  others.     In  David, 
the  first  instance,  to  inspire  Saul  with  confidence  in 
the  course  he   prescribed,    the  flexible  courtier  extols 
the  steadiness  and  manly  accomplishments  of  David  ; 
in  this  last  case  he  stood  in  contrast  with  a  man  to 
whom  Saul  was  as  little  as  David  w as  young. 

Another  circumstance  of  alleged  inconsistency  has  Reconciled, 
been  remarked  upon.  That  Saul  should  enquire 
"  whose  son  David  was?"  on  this  occasion;  though  he 
is  said  to  have  made  him  so  familiarly  his  attendant, 
and  almost  his  companion  before.  To  this  the  reply  of 
Houbigant  is  definitive.  "  Non  inquirere  Saulem  quis 
sit  David;  sedcujusfilius;  quia ejus intererat  scire,  cujus 
familise  esset  is  adolescens,  cui  filiam  suam  promiserat 
se  uxorem  daturum  si  vinceret  Philistaeum."  Saul  did 
not  enquire  who  David  WAS,  but  whose  son;  because 
it  was  of  importance  to  him  to  know  of  what  family 
he  was,  as  he  had  promised  to  give  him  his  own  daugh- 
ter to  wife  if  he  should  conquer  the  Philistine.* 

The  splendour  of  this  victory  secured  to  David  the 
decided  admiration  of  the  people  and  of  his  prince  ;  it 
involved  in  its  consequences  all  the  leading  events  of 
his  future  life,  and,  amongst  its  happiest  first  fruits,  in- 
troduced him  to  the  memorable  friendship  of  Jonathan,  R;se  Of 
Saul's  son.  He  was  again  welcomed  to  the  court  of  Jonathan's 
Saul,  and  received  a  permanent  appointment  in  the 
army.  Here  his  conduct  conciliated  the  affections  of 
all  around  him  :  though  entrusted  with  a  most  import- 
ant command,  he  seems  to  have  disdained  all  sinister 
views  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  his  allegiance  to  Saul  was 
most  honourably  sustained,  and  but  for  the  rising  envy 
of  that  unhappy  monarch,  might  have  remained  as  un- 
interrupted as  it  was  important.  But  Saul  had  long 
forsaken  his  own  allegiance  to  the  ultimate  Governor^, 


*  We  should  not  omit  to  notice  here,  the  doubts  of  Kennicotr; 
followed  by  Geddes,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  verses  in  1 
Samuel  xvii.  11  to  32,  nor  that  Josephus  wholly  omits  the  conver- 
sation between  Saul  and  Abner  respecting  David,  v.  55 — 58.  A 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Delaney's  is  perhaps  worth  recording  too.  As 
"  David  going  and  returning  from  above  Saul,"  would  be  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  clause  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  15. ;  as  Josephus  says  that 
the  physician  advised  him  to  get  a  man  "  to  stand  over  his  head," 
viz.  as  he  lay  in  bed,  to  "  play,"  &c.  ;  and  as  the  second  message 
sent  by  Saul  to  Jesse,  is,  "  Let  David,  1  pray  thee,  stand  at  my 
face,"  (to  say  nothing  of  the  state  of  his  mind)  he  could  only  see 
David's  face  fore-shortened,  and  the  harp  might  wholly  hide  both 
his  face  and  person.  Delaney  thinks  his  visits  to  court  very  tern- 
porary  at  first.  The  editor  of  CAI.MET,  3  v.  4to.  Lond.  asks, 
"  Was  Saul,  like  insane  persons  among  us,  kept  private  in  some 
dark  apartment?  Did  David  play  in  a  separate  apartment,  &c.  P 
"  It  does  not  appear  that  even  Jonathan  had  seen  David,  at  least 
familiarly,  before." 

t  For  though  the  immediate  interferences  of  Ood  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Israelites  were  now  fewer,  and  iheform  of  its  adminis- 
tration changed,  the  piety  of  David  and  the  despair  of  Saul  both 
witness  that  these  interferences  were  regarded  as  the  highest  proofs 
of  an  intimate  connection  between  God  and  all  their  public  affairs. 
"  God  is  departed  from  me,"  is  the  dismal  complaint  of  the  latter, . 
"  and  answereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets  nor  by  dreams.;' 
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and  true  King  of  Israel;  an  allegiance  that  had  been 
the  source  of  all  his  personal  successes, '  of  Sa- 
muel's long  and  now  exhausted  affection  for  him,  and 
of  the  almost  exhausted  attachment  of  his  people. 
As  David  and  the  royal  retinue  were  returning  from  the 
recent  victory,  the  first  indication  of  this  change  in 
their  opinions  began  to  appear  in  the  congratulations  of 
the  populace.  "  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands,"  said  the  women  significantly, 
and  in  the  very  ears  of  Saul.  However  provoking  to  the 
haughty  soul  of  the  king,  or  indecorous  towards  his 
station  such  exclamations  might  appear,  David,  it  is 
evident,  was  an  innocent  and  deserving  party  on  the 
occasion,  but  envy,  which  is  never  just,  did  not  fail  to 
transfer  the  envenomed  hatred,  which  it  was  now  ne- 
cessary to  smother,  to  the  person  of  the  youthful  hero. 
"  Saul  eyed  David,"  says  the  accurate  penman  of  the 
scripture,  "from  that  day  forward."  The  next  day,  in  a 
Attempts  to  paroxysm  of  his  former  disease,  but  sufficiently  col- 
kill  David,  lected  to  form  the  deliberate  attempt,  he  had  the  base- 
ness to  aim  a  javelin  at  the  deliverer  of  his  kingdom, 
and  probably  of  his  life,  and  repeated  the  attempt,  but 
David  again  escaped ;  he  gradually  imbibed  a  settled 
fear  of  the  "  awful  goodness"  of  David's  character, 
and  attributing  his  own  vile  dispositions  to  his  rival, 
removed  him  to  a  command  at  some  distance  from  his 
person.  No  decided  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
previously  made  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  public  promise 
to  give  David,  as  the  conqueror  of  Goliath,  his  daughter 
in  marriage;  but  whether  that  promise  specified  which 
of  the  daughters  of  Saul  was  intended,  it  may  be  now 
as  difficult  to  decide  as  it  was  then  convenient  to  doubt. 
The  custom  of  the  east  at  this  time,  and  the  general 
bearing  of  the  scripture  narration,  would  certainly 
induce  us  to  suppose  that  Saul  added  to  his  other 
public  crimes  and  follies,  a  breach  of  his  public  faith 
in  giving,  shortly  after  this  time,  his  eldest  daughter's 
hand  to  a  comparative  stranger.  For  "  when  Merab, 
Saul's  daughter,  should  lurce  been  given  to  David,  she 
was  given  unto  Adriel,  the  Meholathite,  to  wife."  Her 
younger  sister,  however,  imbibed  a  strong  personal 
attachment  to  David;  and  the  wretched  father  could  even 
congratulate  himself  on  this  circumstance  as  a  means 
of  ensnaring  David's  life.  Many  are  the  steps  that  occur 
in  the  most  decided  plans  of  the  Divine  Governor  that 
bid  fair  to  lead  to  the  happiness  of  his  most  rebellions 
subjects.  There  had  been  nothing  irreconcileable  with 
the  divine  decision  of  transferring  the  throne  of  Saul  to 
David  (compared  especially  with  similar  declarations 
and  their  fulfilment)  in  the  continued  relation  of  sove- 
reign and  subject  between  them,  exactly  as  it  now 
stood  during  Saul's  life — much  less  in  the  honourable 
fulfilment  of  Saul's  own  proposal  of  an  alliance  with 
his  family;  which  might  have  offered  an  arrangement 
that  would  have  united  the  claims  of  each  house. 
Saul  now  added  an  ex  post  facto  condition  to  the 
marriage  of  David  with  his  daughter  Michal ;  that  he 
was  to  bring  lOOf  oreskinsof  the  Philistines,  as  a  dowry 
to  his  father-in-law.*  Of  this,  David  made  no  diffi- 


while  David  speaks,  in  one  of  his  last  addresses  to  the  people,  of 
Solomon  being  advanced  to  "  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of 
JEHOVAH  over  Israel." 

*  According  to  the  custom  at  that  time,  and  still  subsisting  in  some 
eastern  nations,  of  the  husband  bringing  a  dowry  to  the  wife  or  her 
friends..  Compare  Gen.  xxxiv.  12,  and  Ex.  xxii.  16, 17. 
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culty — "  What  is  my  life,  or  my  father's  family  in, 
Israel,  that  I  should  be  son-in-law  to  the  king?"  was 
his  manner  of  reasoning  throughout  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances; he  brought  double  the  exacted  dowry  "  in 
full  tale"  to  the  king,  of  whom  we  only  read  in  this 
most  promising  circumstance  of  his  life,  that  he  "  be- 
came David's  enemy  continually." 

Why  David's  conduct  in  these  expeditions  against  Davidjusti- 
the  Philistines,  who  were  continually  watching  for  oppor-  fie(1  j11  at- 
tunities  to  attack  and  subjugate  his  country,  should  need  o,0.1!!"? tllc 

j    c  0.1          ii  A  •    ,•  /•  Philistines. 

any  more  defence  than  the  patriotism  of  other  heroes 
of  antiquity,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  peculiar  claims  to  be  the  servant  of  God  in 
them,  which  very  supposition  answers  the  chief  argu- 
ment of  the  objector,  and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  facts 
of  the  case.  "  The  earth  was  Jilled  with  violence" — 
God  had  never  ceased  to  indicate  his  claims  to  control 
the  evils  which  he  did  not  originate;  and  had  repeatedly 
asserted,  and  confirmed  by  miracles,  his  peculiar 
determination  respecting  this  people  and  the  land  they 
inhabited,  of  which  the  Philistines  occupied  one  of 
the  richest  districts.  The  whole  history  of  their  public 
conduct  towards  the  Israelites  had  been  marked  with 
treachery,  with  insult,  and  with  blood ;  often  and  long 
had  they  debased  and  disarmed  them,  when  in  their 
power  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19,21);  had  outraged  the  sanctity 
of  the  ark,  and  witnessed  many  of  the  direct  inter- 
ferences of  God  for  his  people  in  vain.  David  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  generally  headed  the  military  expe- 
ditions of  Saul  against  them. 

As  ignorant  of  the  unity  of  virtuous  minds,  as  he  Saul's  set-  : 
was  tormented  with  the  distractions  of  his  own,  the  tied  malig- 
growing  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan,  was  either  "j^.1""*1"*1 
wholly  unperceived  by  the  king  (though  it  arose  from 
Jonathan's  opportunity  of  observing  the  correctness  of 
David's  present  conduct  to  Saul),  or  he  supposed  that 
the  commands  of  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  parent 
were  superior  to  every  other  law  with  Jonathan.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  about  this  time,  Saul  made  no  secret  of 
his  determination,  if  possible,  to  take  David's  life.  "  The 
voice  of  the  charmer  "*  could  touch  his  heart  no  more, 
for  the  voice  of  nature,  and  of  common  gratitude,  was 
stifled  within  him.  He  issued  an  express  command  to 
Jonathan,  and  to  his  confidential  servants,  to  watch  the 
opportunity  of  secretly  dispatching  David  ;  and  though 
that  true  friend  and  respectful  son  expostulated  with 
the  besotted  parent  of  them  both,  not  altogether  in 
vain  ;f  war  having  ensued  between  the  Philistines  and 
the  Israelites,  fresh  obligations  were  incurred  by  Saul, 
with  every  act  of  David's  valour;  and  the  hateful 
burden  of  gratitude  under  which  he  could  not  learn  to  feel 

"  At  once 
Indebted  and  discharged" — 

urged  him  again  to  throw  his  javelin  at  the  hero,  from 
which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  These  spears,  which 
were  probably  the  origin  of  sceptres,  it  was  a  custom 
of  antiquity  to  have  constantly  about  the  person  of  a 
monarch,  and  very  frequently  in  his  hand. I  Saul  now 

*  Ps.  Iviii.  5.  a  passage  which  might  allude  to  this  memorable 
period  of  David's  life. 

t  1  Sam.  xix.  (i. 

J  The  classical  reader  will  not  fail  to  remember  Homer's  kings, 
and  their  sceptres.  Pausanius  says,  expressly,  that  the  kings  of 
Argos  called  their  sceptres,  spears  ;  and  Justin  tells  us,  that  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Romans,  they  had  spears  as  ensigns  of  royalty, 
which  the  Greeks  call  sceptre*. 
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sent  openly  in  pursuit  of  David,  yet  retained  some  com- 
punction at  the  thought  of  violating  the  sleeping-  couch 
of  his  own  son-in-law.  He  directed  the  messengers  to 
encompass  the  house,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the 
morning ;  but  the  affection  of  Michal  enabled  David 
to  elude  their  vigilance.  From  an  unperceived  part  of 
the  wall  she  let  him  down,  and  substituted  an  image 
covered  with  a  cloth,  and  adorned  with  goats'  hair,  for 
his  person,  in  the  bed.  The  oriental  goat  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  yielding  a  shining,  silky  hair,  which 
might  have  deceived  completely  a  casual  glance  on  a 
supposed  sick  bed,  if  we  understand,  as  the  original 
phrase  will  admit  us  to  do,  that  she  used  it  as  an 
imitation  of  David's  flaxen  locks,  and  not  for  his  pillow. 
The  guards  too  would  thus  be  capable  of  saying  they 
had  seen  him  stretched  upon  the  couch.  Saul  quickly 
commanded  them  to  return,  and  bring  David,  sick  or 
in  health,  to  his  feet;  Michal's  expedient  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  unrelenting  tyrant  reproached  her 
with  sending  away  "  his  enemy,"  and  becoming  so 
herself.  Other  outrages  were  to  complete  this  monarch's 
David  flees  abandoned  character.  David  fled  to  Samuel,  at  Ramah — 
to  Samuel,  to  Samuel  their  common  friend,  and  the  upright  judge 
of  Israel — could  Saul  have  alleged  any  just  complaint 
against  David.  Here  he  narrated  his  persecutions  and 
his  dangers,  which  induced  Samuel  to  proceed  with 
him  to  the  neighbouring  establishment  of  some  of  the 
prophets  at  Naioth,  where  it  is  probable  he  frequently 
resorted  to  watch  over  their  education,  and  occasionally 
conducted  their  worship.  The  messengers  of  Saul  having 
pursued  him  thither,  arrived  at  the  moment  of  its  cele- 
bration, and  were  incapacitated  from  accomplishing  their 
errand  by  catching  a  kind  of  kindred  devotion.  Other 
messengers  arrived  a  second  and  third  time,  and  suffer- 
ing David  to  remain  unmolested  from  the  same  cause, 
Saul  himself  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  fell  under  the 
power  of  similar  impressions.  He  cast  aside  his  ar- 
mour and  royal  vestments  ("  rejecta  veste  superiore," 
as  Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans,  when  they  threw  off 
their  upper  garments),  and  again  astonished  his  sub- 
jects by  continuing  a  whole  day  and  night  amongst 
the  prophets. 

David  availed  himself  of  this  unexpected  detention 
of  Saul  at  Naioth,  to  rejoin  Jonathan  at  Gibeah,  the 
seat  of  the  royal  government,  and  freely  to  commune 
with  him  on  his  present  situation.  Jonathan  endea- 
vouring himself,  perhaps,  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  father's  present  change,  much  of  whose  confidence 
he  still  retained,  assured  him  there  was  no  present 
danger;  but  promised  to  ascertain  Saul's  mind  more 
fully,  and  devised  a  method  of  communicating  the 
result  to  David.  He  was  to  wait  at  an  appointed  spot, 
in  the  field  where  they  were  communing,  and  Jonathan, 
after  sounding  his  father's  disposition,  on  his  return, 
proposed  to  bring  his  archery  and  an  attendant  on  the 
ground  the  third  day,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
arrows  at  a  mark  ;  when,  if  Saul  continued  implacable 
in  his  enmity  to  David,  he  was  to  call  to  the  lad  that  the 
arrows  were  "  beyond"  him  ;  and  David  was  forthwith 
to  escape.  As  this  may  be  called  the  last  deliberate 
interview  between  these  illustrious  friends,  and  as  for 
constancy,  disinterestedness,  and  discretion,  their  at- 
tachment has  been  rarely  if  ever  equalled,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  advert  the  more  freely  to  so  memorable  an 
occurrence  in  David's  life.  By  a  solemn  appeal  to 
God,  the  princely  Jonathan  declared  his  present  open- 
ness and  full  determination  of  mind  to  communicate 
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to  David  every  thing  that  should  concern  his  fnture  in- 
terest;  imploring  pathetically  a  final  blessing  on  his 
friend  should  Saul's  rage  render  it  impossible  and  una- 
vailing for  them  to  abide  together.  And  now,  as  if 
with  a  presentiment  that  this  might  be  their  last  meet- 
ing, he  opened  up  a  further  view  of  things,  which  must 
have  awoke  all  the  powerful  feelings  of  David's  soul, 
and  brought  every  principal  circumstance  and  prospect 
of  his  life  distinctly  before  him.  "  Thou  shalt  not  only 
while  yet  I  live,"  said  he,  "  show  me  the  kindness  of 
Jehovah,  that  I  die  not:"  (it  was  too  much  to  expect, 
at  this  time,  that  he  should  refer  more  explicitly  to 
David's  designation  to  the  throne)  "  but  also,  thou 
shalt  not  cut  off  thy  kindness  from  my  house  for  ever : 
not  when  Jehovah  hath  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David 
every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  To  this  effect 
he  pressed  David  twice  to  swear ;  and  concluded  the 
interview  with  the  memorable  and  repeated  adjuration, 
"  Jehovah  be  between  me  and  thee  for  ever."  His 
father  was  found  in  the  sequel  as  malignant  as  David 
could  have  anticipated; — disappointed  of  whom  as 
the  object  of  his  rage,  he  was  vile  enough  to  hurl  his 
spear  at  Jonathan  as  his  supposed  protector :  the  ap- 
pointed signal  of  this  state  of  Saul's  mind  was  given  : 
the  friends  met  to  weep  together,  until  "  David  ex- 
ceeded ;"  (for  the  noblest  minds  like  some  of  the 
noblest  metals,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  can 
still  bo  melted)  and  Jonathan  and  David  parted  to 
renew  their  former  constant  intercourse  no  more. 

§  2.  DavicFs  exile,  and  personal  situation,  -until  his  jinal 
possession  of  the  throne  of  all  Israel. 

The  life  of  David  assumes  a  singular  and  instructive 
division  into  four  very  distinct  periods  : — his  personal 
prosperity,  succeeded  by  his  personal  trials,  previous  to 
his  possession  of  the  throne ;  and  his  public  prosperity, 
succeeded  by  his  public  trials,  after  that  memorable 
event. 

Hitherto,  though  followed  all  the  way  by  the  unna-  Review, 
tural,  but  not  surprising,  efforts  of  envy  and  malignity, 
his  path  has  been  shining,  his  steps  have  been  just. 
A  shepherd  youth,  the  youngest  son  of  an  inconsider- 
able family,  has  been  expressly  designated  as  GOD'S 
future  king  over  his  people  ;  introduced  within  the 
precincts  of  that  very  court  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  preside,  he  has  enjoyed  an  unrestricted 
personal  access  to  the  monarch,  but  has  made  no 
personal  efforts  after  the  throne.  His  accomplishments, 
and  his  distinguished  valour,  have  been  devoted,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  service  and  support  of  its  present 
possessor.  He  has  obtained  an  alliance  with  his 
family,  and  the  closest  friendship  of  the  immediate  heir 
to  that  throne  (while  he  has  excited  by  the  same 
conduct  the  vilest  passions  in  the  king),  but  he  ha& 
never  attempted  to  invade  the  filial  duty  of  Jonathan ; 
he  has  voluntarily  disturbed  neither  the  domestic  nor 
the  public  peace  of  Sau!,  But  the  long  period  of 
David's  personal  trials  had  now  commenced ;  and  com- 
mentators have  ascribed  to  this  part  of  his  life  the  com- 
position of  the  seventeenth  Psalm.  Certainly  the  devout 
reader  will  feel  no  small  pleasure  in  perusing  it  in  con- 
nection with  his  present  circumstances.  We  shall  oc- 
casionally venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  probable 
date  of  some  other  of  these  compositions,  as  enter- 
ing strictly  into  the  character  of  one  of  the  earliest  I)avjd  ffees 
and  most  eminent  poets  of  antiquity.  .  to  the  high- 

From  the  late  interview  with  Jonathan,  David  hast-  priest. 
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ened  to  the  abode  of  the  high  priest  Abimelech,  or 
Abiathar,  at  Nob,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  pre- 
vented, it  is  probable,  by  his  profound  respect  for  the 
character  of  Samuel,  from  again  disturbing  the  repose 
of  his  old  age.  But  whether  with  a  deliberate  design 
to  quit  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  at  this  time,  as  he  shortly 
afterwards  did  ;  or  whether  the  unwelcome  presence  of 
the  wily  Edomite,  Doeg,  whom  he  accidentally  found 
here,  induced  him  to  resolve  on  this'step  as  a  further 
measure  for  his  safety,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps,  that 
circumstance,  however,  had  some  influence  in  the  reply 
which  he  gave  to  the  enquiry  of  Abimelech,  why  he 
came  unattended?  David  stated  that  the  king  had 
entrusted  him  with  a  confidential  business,  upon  which 
his  servants  were  to  meet  him  at  a  further  place.  He 
requested  of  the  high  priest  some  loaves  of  the  shew 
bread,  in  his  necessity  (a  measure  afterwards  justified 
upon  this  ground  by  the  highest  authority*)  and 
any  weapons  for  his  personal  use,  which  might  be 
deposited  at  the  sanctuary.  The  well  known  sword  of 
Goliath,  happening  to  be  the  only  one,  was  therefore 
offered  him ;  and  supplied  to  him  originally  by  God's 
peculiar  providence,  he  made  no  hesitation  of  accepting 
it,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  none  like  that."  Whether 
David  may  not  be  justly  charged  with  a  criminal  viola- 
tion of  truth  on  this  occasion,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
dispute.  Saul  had  sent  him  on  no  such  errand.  It 
was  a  remarkable  beginning  of  his  personal  troubles, 
in  any  case,  and  led  to  other  degrading  expedients.-}- 
Let  us  be  allowed  to  suggest,  however,  that  as  David 
would  anticipate  Saul's  future  knowledge  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  case  does  not  rest  altogether  on  an 
effort  for  self-preservation,  but  he  might  suppose  that 
this  account  of  himself  would  furnish  to  Abimelech,  as 
it  afterwards  did,  a  plausible  excuse  for  assisting  him. 

David  now,  for  the  first  time  under  the  influence  of 
"  fear,"  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
a  stranger ;  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Achish  king  of 
Gath.  His  stay,  however,  was  short,  and  his  measures 
unworthy  of  his  spirit.  Finding  that  the  princes  of  Gath 
remembered,  with  as  much  hostility  as  Saul,  his  popu- 
larity in  Israel,  and  the  national  songs  in  which  he  was 
celebrated,  he  feigned  himself  to  be  deranged,  and 
seemed  glad  of  the  expulsion  of  a  madman,  as  a  refuge 
from  worse  treatment.  We  need  not  occupy  our  pages 
with  references  to  similar  conduct  in  the  heroes  of  an- 
cient times,  upon  less  perplexing  occasions  ;  but  neither 
Ulysses  nor  Solon  had  the  same  excuse  for  this  unmanly 
degradation;  while  Brutus,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  readers  might  plead  a  better.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  first  dangers  (which  probably  led  to 
his  personal  confinement)  at  the  court  of  Gath,  he  pen- 
ned the  fifty-sixth  Psalm,  and  on  his  escape,  the  thirty- 
fourth. 

His  next  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adullam,  near  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  ia  his  own  tribe.  Here  his  family  and 
friends  quickly  joined  him,  with  many  others  that  were 

*  Matt.  XH.-4. 

t  We  know  of  no  service  that  it  can  yield  the  cause  of  truth  to 
observe  on  such  occasions,  with  some  commentators,  that  Euripides 
is  of  opinion,  when  truth  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  great  evil, 
falsehood  is  pardonable ;  or,  that  Cicero  says,  he  is  a  good  man  who 
docs  all  the  good  he  can  to  others,  and  injures  no  one  unless  griev- 
ously provoked  :  any  more  than  it  would  apologize  for  David's 
fault  to  add,  that  a  celebrated  moralist  of  our  own  country  admits 
of  some  fashionable  and  some  legal  lies. 
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discontented  or  in  difficulties  ;  amongst  whom  were  Joab,  D.I  vkl. 
Abishai,  and  Benaiah;  and  those  eleven  distinguished 
Gadites  who  are  described  in  the  final  register  of  his 
captains  (1  Chron.  xii.  8.),  as  "  men  of  might  and  war, 
fit  for  the  battle  ;  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler, 
whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  they  were 
swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains."  After  these 
came  an  unexpected  reinforcement  from  the  mixed  tribes  ji,s  f0|. 
of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  under  the  direction  of  Amasa.  lowers. 
David,  justly  cautious  of  such  a  considerable  number 
of  Saul's  tribe,  but  no  longer  fearful  of  committing  his 
cause  into  the  hand  of  God,  met  them  with  a  pious 
frankness.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  ye  be  come  peaceably  unto 
me  to  help  me,  my  heart  shall  be  knit  unto  you  ;  but  if 
ye  be  come  unto  me  to  betray  me  unto  mine  enemies, 
seeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine  hand,  the  GOD  of  our 
fathers  look  down  thereon  and  rebuke  it."  To  this 
address  their  leader  replied  with  similar  candour  and 
devotion,  "  Thine  we  are,  O  David,  and  on  thy  side, 
O  son  of  Jesse.  Peace  be  to  thee,  and  peace  to  thy 
helpers.  For  thy  God  helpeth  thee  !"  David's  forces 
now  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  men. 

His  first  precaution,  on  finding  himself  in  strength, 
was  to  place  his  father  and  mother  in  security — the 
questionable  security  of  the  court  of  the  king  ofMoab. 
Perhaps,  however,  David  conceived  his  own  continu- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  their  safety ;  while  the  precarious  and  comfortless 
abodes  he  inhabited,  would  ill  suit  the  extreme  age  of 
his  parents.  From  Adullam  he  departed,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  prophet  Gad,  into  the  forest  of  Hareth,  in 
the  interior  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  not  far  remote 
from  the  scenes  of  his  former  advancement  and  retreat, 
at  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  where  Saul  quickly  heard  of 
him.  On  his  expostulating  with  the  neighbouring 
tribes  for  their  partiality  to  David,  the  officious  zeal  of 
Doeg  now  revealed  to  Saul  the  succour  formerly  af- 
forded to  David  by  Abimelech ;  and  that  wretched 
king,  after  a  mockery  of  expostulation  with  him,  sacri- 
ficed nearly  the  whole  of  the  sacerdotal  family  to  his 
rage,  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Nob  ;  while  David  was 
pressing  towards  the  relief  of  his  country  from  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Philistines.  Abiathar,  the  only  surviving  male 
branch  of  the  high-priest's  family,  escaped  to  David. 

The  town  of  Keilah  was  situated  to  the  south-west  Relieves 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  the^e''an« 
Philistines,  and  these  marauders  came  up,  in  repeated 
incursions,  after  the  time  of  harvest,  to  rob  the  threshing 
floors  of  the  Israelites.  David,  through  the  prophet 
or  the  priest  who  now  adorned  his  camp,  enquired  the 
will  of  God  respecting  the  propriety  of  attacking  them ; 
and  presents  the  singular  instance  of  a  public  man, 
who  could  only  maintain  himself  with  difficulty  against 
the  tyrannical  government  of  his  own  country,  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack  of  her  enemies.  His  men  appeared 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  being  thus  placed  between  two 
inveterate  foes,  but  David  having  ascertained  God's 
will,  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  the  battle,  and  to 
victory.  Danger  now  arose  from  a  third  quarter,  and 
the  last  that  could  have  been  expected.  Saul  hem-ing 
.of  David's  stay  in  the  town,  sent  a  message  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Keilah  to  deliver  him  up,  and,  ungrateful 
as  their  master,  they  were  ready  to  obey.  Assured  of 
this  by  the  divine  oracle,  David  fled  to  Ziph  (his  men 
now  amounting  to  600),  and  successively  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Maon  and  Engedi ;  Saul  pursuing  him  (with 
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a  slight  interruption  from  the  Philistines)*  all  the  way, 
and  latterly  with  a  force  of  3000  men.  At  Ziph,  in 
another  of  the  friendly  wilds  of  nature,  Jonathan  and 
David  met  for  the  last  time.  The  interview  was  short, 
but  full  of  the  greatest  consolation  to  David  that  any 
creature  could  have  afforded  him.  The  sacred  historian 
says  that  Jonathan  "  strengthened  his  hand  in  God." 
His  friend  could  now  speak  expressly  (if  he  did  not 
speak  prophetically),  not  only  of  David's  final  deliver- 
ance from  Saul,  but  of  his  future  possession  of  the 
throne:  "  and  1,"  said  he,  fondly,  and  with  the  due 
mixture  of  what  was  human  in  his  views,  "  shall  be 
next  unto  thee,  and  that  also  Saul  my  father  knoweth." 
They  here  again  renewed  their  solemn  engagements  to 
each  other  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  parted  to  meet 
no  more. 

At  Engedi  was  a  cave  of  some  considerable  extent,  in 
which  David  and  some  few  attendants  had  secreted 
themselves,  when  Saul  came  into  it  to  rest,  or  for  some 
other  temporary  purpose. f  His  men  now  urged  David 
by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  propriety,  to  avail 
himself  of  this  complete  committal  of  their  common 
enemy  into  his  hand.  David  advanced  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  cave, — and  cut  away  a  part  of  Saul's  outer  robe, 
but  strictly  forbad  his  men  to  touch  the  person  of  the 
king.  When  Saul  had  withdrawn,  he  presented  himself 
with  this  irresistible  proof  of  his  forbearance  before  the 
rival  troops.  Addressing  Saul  with  the  utmost  respect, 
and  appealing  to  God  for  the  pureness  of  his  motives, 
he  again  subdued  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  king,  before 
the  voice  of  truth  and  reason ;  until  Saul  acknowledged, 
with  an  ill-founded  humiliation,  the  superiority  of  David's 
character,  and  his  conviction  that  he  would  ultimately 
possess  the  throne.  £ 

We  next  find  David  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
which  exhibits  one  of  the  most  characteristic  scenes 
his  life.  Nabal,  a  rich,  but  churlish  landholder,  who  had 
previously  been  indebted  to  David's  protection  for  the 
security  of  his  flocks,  was  shearing  sheep  in  Carmel ; 
and  David  sent  a  respectful  request  to  him  to  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  his  abundance.  To  this 
he  replied  by  an  insulting  taunt,  and  David  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  400  of  his  men  to  resent 
it.  But  Nabal  had  a  wife  of  a  very  opposite  cha- 
racter, "  a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,"  who  hearing  the  account  of 
this  refusal,  prepared  in  person  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences. While  her  husband  was  revelling  in  wine, 
she  met  David  with  a  valuable  present  of  provisions, 
and  delicately  requesting  him  to  impute  the  conduct  to 
herself,  which  she  now  entreated  he  would  pardon, 
reminded  him  that  when  Jehovah  should  have  destroyed 
all  his  enemies,  it  would  be  "  no  grief  nor  offence  of 
heart"  unto  him  if  he  should  have  forborne  to  shed 
blood  causelessly  in  such  an  instance  as  this.  This 
appeal  to  all  David's  best  principles  was  irresistible; 
he  assured  her  of  peace,  and  even  of  his  gratitude  for 

*  To  the  period  of  this  providential  diversion  of  Saul's  forces, 
Patrick,  and  others,  ascribe  the  composition  of  the  54th  Psalm. 

t  EreiyojUEvo?  viro  TOM  Kola,  qvirn. — Josephus.  Ut  purgaret  ven- 
trem. — Vulgate. 

f  We  have  a  psalm  expressly  penned  by  David  on  this  occasion. 
Psalm  cxlii.  "  But  good  thoughts,"  says  Dr.  Trapp,  speaking  of  Saul's 
confession,  "make  but  a  thoroughfare  of  wicked  hearts;  they  stay  not 
there,  as  those  that  like  not  tbeir  lodging ;  their  purposes,  for  want  of 
performance,  are  but  as  clouds  without  rain  ;  or  as  Hercules'  club  io 
the  tragedy,  of  a  great  bulk,  but  stuffed  with  moss  and  rubbish." 
VOL.  IX. 


her  interference ;  and  on  the  death  of  Nabal,  shortly 
afterwards,  made  this  interesting  woman  his  wife. 
Some  writers  affect  to  consider  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  David  at  this  juncture,  as  that  of  a  mere 
captain  of  banditti.  Many  forcible  appeals  are  made  to 
our  justice  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  creditors  of  his 
bands  in  particular;  but  not  one  decided  feature  of 
such  a  character  is  made  to  appear.  What  districts 
did  he  ravage  but  those  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  ? 
Whose  property  did  he  invade,  or  whose  domestic 
tranquillity  did  he  disturb?  Moreover  did  he  not 
place  all  these  debtors  in  far  more  promising  circum- 
stances than  those  in  which  he  found  them  ?  It  is  no 
small  credit  to  his  associates  to  have  known  and  followed 
such  a  master.  For  their  use  and  at  an  early  period 
of  their  acquaintance,  Delaney  thinks  he  composed  the 
34th  Psalm,  and  planted  the  vineyards  of  Engedi. 

Once  more  Saul  is  brought  in  contact  with  David.  The 
Ziphites  giving  intelligence  of  David's  retreat  in  their 
neighbourhood,  Saul  pitched  in  the  hills  of  Hachilah 
with  a  considerable  force,  andlodged  personally  amongst 
the  baggage.  David  having  intelligence  of  his  exact 
situation,  and  attended  only  by  Abishai,  ventured 
promptly,  in  the  dead  of  night,  into  the  royal  tent, 
and  again  saw  his  bitterest  foe  at  his  feet,  with  a  spear 
stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  head.  But  he  again  resisted 
the  thought  of  violating  his  security,  and  only  took 
away  the  spear  and  a  cruse  of  water.  The  next 
morning  he  ascends  the  opposite  hill,  and  calling  for 
Abner,  Saul's  general,  in  a  fine  vein  of  satirical  re- 
proach relates  the  fact,  and  exhibits  the  proofs.  This 
produced  a  final  acknowledgment  from  Saul  that  he 
had  sinned,  "  and  played  the  fool  exceedingly,"  and 
a  vow  that  he  would  seek  to  injure  David  no  more. 
How  far  this  promise  was  observed  there  are  no  means 
of  directly  ascertaining,  but  David  seems  to  have  ap- 
prehended fresh  outrages ;  for  we  find  him  a  second 
time  in  extreme  despondency,  and  fleeing,  as  before,  to 
Gath.  Here  he  continued  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  during  which  period  he  invaded  several  of 
the  minor  states  (the  old  enemies  of  his  country),  in 
the  south  of  Juclea,  but  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  public  affairs  of  Achish  until  the  memorable  and 
decisive  period  of  a  war  breaking  out  between  the  Phi- 
listines and  Saul.* 

The  town  of  Ziklag,  near  the  southern  borders  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  was  assigned  to  David  at  this  time  by 

*  We  have  no  direct  concern  in  this  place  with  the  circumstance  of 
Saul's  consultation  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  But  as  all  the  other  events 
iu  the  life  of  that  unhappy  prince  have  connected  themselves  naturally 
with  the  life  of  Samuel  or  of  David,  we  may  be  allowed  to  state 
our  opinion  of  the  reality  of  Samuel's  appearance  to  Saul  on 
that  occasion,  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  God,  which  a*  much 
confounded  the  juggler  as  the  monarch.  1.  It  was  an  occasion  on 
which  the  dignus  vindice  nodus  was  not  wanting.  The  rebellious 
king  of  GOD'S  rebellious  people  had  assembled  one  of  the  largest 
armies  they  ever  brought  into  the  field,  to  struggle  with  a  powerful 
foe  for  every  thing  that  was  still  dear  to  Saul  in  personal  honour  and 
the  public  safety — Samuel,  David  and  Abiathar  were  with  him  no 
more.  2.  The  predictions  were  true  that  were  uttered,  and  the 
phraseology  was  worthy  that  prophet.  It  were  to  give  credit  to  a 
still  greater  miracle,  first  to  believe  in  the  power  of  the  witch  to  raise 
a  specious,  and,  as  has  been  thought,  demOnaical  representation  of 
Samuel;  and  then  that  this  personage  was  endued  with  an  unques- 
tionable and  accurate  prescience.  3.  And  above  all,  the  Scripture 
terms  on  this  occasion  are  very  explicit;  "The  woman  saw  SAMUEL," 
we  are  told.  "  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  SAMUEL — Samuel  himself," 
as  it  will  very  well  bear  to  be  rendered.  "And  SAMUEL  said  to 
Saul"  all  that  passed  ;  naming,  for  the  first  time  by  divine  authority, 
who  should  be  his  successful  rival,  "  DAVID." 
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the  king  of  Gath,  for  his  residence,  and  remained  ever 
after  (with  the  exception  we  are  about  to  relate)  m  the 
possession  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  David  had  requested 
this  place  of  Achish  as  likely  to  be  less  obnoxious  to 
the  court,  and  on  being  dismissed  from  the  muster  of  the 
Philistine  army,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  he 
was  about  to  retire  again  to  the  town,  when  he  found 
that  it  had  been  sacked  by  the  Amalekites.  David's 
men  now  manifested  for  the  first  time  symptoms  of 
revolt— the  town  had  been  burnt,  their  wives  and 
children  taken  captives,  and  the  chieftain  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  equally  perplexed  and  desponding,^"  but 
David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God."  He 
caltedforthe  ephod,  and  was  oracularly  assured,  through 
Abiathar  the  priest,  that  if  he  instantly  pursued  the 
enemy  he  might  yet  recover  all.  David  needed  no 
other  encouragement;  he  selected  600  of  his  best 
troops  for  the  expedition,  and  meeting  opportunely  with 
an  Egyptian  slave  whom  the  Amalekites  had  left  behind, 
he  was  enabled  to  track  their  route,  and  came  up  with 
them  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  rejoicing  over  their 
ronouest  of  great  spoil.  After  a  well-fought  day  he  routed  the 
Amalkite  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
robbers.  considerable  (as  400  of  them  still  fled  homeward),  and 
according  to  the  prediction,  brought  back  in  fafety  all 
the  families  and  flocks  of  his  followers.  Two  hundred 
of  them,  however,  who  were  detained  by  fatigue  from 
following  the  pursuit,  were  now  unwillingly  allowed 
their  share  in  the  booty  by  the  rest,  but  David  took 
occasion  at  this  time  to  establish  a  law,  long  afterwards 
observed  in  the  Jewish  wars,  that  all  soldiers  fairly  em- 
barked in  a  contest  should  equally  divide  the  spoils.  He 
also  distributed  large  presents  on  this  occasion  to 
various  towns  which  had  been  friendly  to  himself  and 

his  men. 

The  Philistine  army  in  the  interim  had  marched  to 
Jezreel.     The  sword   which   David   would   not  raise 
against  his  "  master,"  as  he  still  considered  Saul,  was 
committed  to  less  scrupulous  hands,  and  in  a  general 
engagement  in  the  plains  of  Gilboa,  to  which  Saul 
appears  to  have  brought  the  whole  of  his  forces,  and 
all  the  effective  male  branches  of  his  family,  the  Israel- 
S,,,l  ana  hi,  ites  were  totally  defeated  ;  the  sons  of  Saul,  Jonathan 
•cms  ilain.    Abinadab,  and  Melchishua,  were  slam,  and  he  himse 
in  a  close  pursuit  was  mortally  wounded, 
called  upon  his  armour-bearer  to  dispatch  him,  retain- 
ing an  unavailing  aversion  to  die  by  the  hands  of  "  the 
uncircumcised,"  and  on  his  refusal  fell,  in  fact,  by  his 
own  hand,  in  falling  upon  his  sword.     The  Israelites 
fled  in   all  directions,   and   ultimately   abandoned   a 
large  tract  of  their  territory;   the  Philistines  stripped 
the  body  of  Saul,  which   they  nailed  to  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan,  with  the  remains  of  his  sons,  while  they  de- 
posited his  armour  in   the  temple  of  Ashtaroth  ;  but 
the  brave  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  soon  recovered 
the  royal  corses,  and  buried  them  with  due  solemnity  in 
their  own  neighbourhood. 

Upon  the  generous  David,  the  tidings  of  this  final 
discomfiture  of  his  greatest  personal  enemy,  operated 
in  a  very  different  manner  to  what  a  less  noble  heart 
would  imagine.  He  ordered  a  lying  messenger  of  the 
news,  who  assumed  to  himself  the  supposed  credit  of 
dispatching  Saul,  to  be  instantly  slain  ;  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  personal  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
for  their  respectful  conduct  to  the  late  king,  and  com- 
posed a  memorable  funeral  ode  on  the  death  of  the 
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fallen  family,  in  which  it   is  only  difficult  to  decide,     David, 
whether  the  just  and  generous  enemy,  or  the  affectionate  s-^v-x 
friend,  shine  more  conspicuous.     It   was  an  occasion 
to  call  forth  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  soul  is  in  it.     The 
joy  and  pride  of  his  life  were  involved  in  the  friendship 
of  the  fallen  Jonathan ;  all  the  trouble  and  degradation 
of  his  past  days  were  terminated  in  the  death  of  Saul. 
But  both  shine  "  as  the  beauty  of  Israel"  in  his  song ;  bea™tif* , 
both  are  celebrated  as  "  the  mighty  fallen  !"    Our  limits  ode  on  tfae 
will  not   allow  us  to  transcribe   this  honourable  efFu- occasion, 
sion  of  pious  and  dignified  grief,  upon  which  all  com- 
ments are  superfluous ;  but  we  fear  not  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  entire  composition,  as  exceeding,  under 
the  circumstances,  any  rival  production  of  antiquity. 

David's  path  to  the  throne  was  now  comparatively 
smooth    and  unoccupied,   but  he  moved  not  without 
consulting  that  divine  Director  who  had  always  been 
his  first  resort  in  distress.     He  was  commanded  to 
repair  to  Hebron,  where  all  the  princes  of  his  own  tribe  Elected 
and  that  of  Benjamin  (greatly  intermixed  with  it)  met  king  of  Jn- 
him,  and  solemnly  tendered  him  the  crown.     A  rival/" 
however,  appeared  in  the  person  of  Ish-bosheth,  a  weak     A.  M. 
surviving  prince  of  Saul's  house,  whom  Abner,  his      29£9. 
uncle,  supported,  and  declared  king  of  all  the  remaining     B.  c. 
tribes.     "  There  was  long  war"  between  the  contending     1 055. 
claimants,    but  little  of  active  hostility,  as  it   would  ish-bosheth 
seem  from  the  sacred  narration;  the  only  instance  of  and  Abner. 
a  battle  originated  in  a  kind  of  hostile  sport  between 
the  out-posts  of  the  armies  commanded  by  Joab  and 
Abner.     The  forces  of  the  house  of  Saul  were  defeated 
on  this  occasion  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  while  on  the  side   of  David  but  nineteen  were 
missing,  though  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (through 
his  own  imprudent  temerity)  was  amongst  the   slain. 
During  this  interval  the  family  of  David  increased  con- 
siderably, and  of  his  sons,  Amnon,  Chileab,  Absalom, 
Adonijah,  Shephatiah,  and  Ithream,  were  given  to  him 
in  Hebron.     The  correctness  of  his  administration  daily 
increased  his  power,  and  his  well-known  talents  for  war 
kept  all  the  outward  enemies  of  his  people  in  check. 
The  period  approached  that  was  to  consummate  his 
early  anointing,  and  evident  designation  to  the  throne 
of  all  Israel;  his  foes  were  divided  amongst  themselves; 
and  Abner,  after  seven  years  of  inglorious  and  unavail- 
ing opposition,  secretly  offered  to  abandon  the  wretched 
Ish-bosheth,  and  transfer  his  influence  to  David.  From 
this  event  we  date 


\  3.    The  period  of  David's  public  prosperity. 
But  that  God  to  whom  David  resigned  every  thing,     A.  M. 
and  who  in  every  thing  relating  to  his  advancement,    2951. 
appeared  peculiarly    to   evince   his    independence   of     B<  c. 
means,    was    hastening    the    catastrophe    of    Saul's     1053. 
house  from  another  quarter.     Abner  perished  by  the 
hand  of  Joab  as  he  was   about  to  bring  his  various 
projects  to  completion.     Two  of  the  principal  officers 
of  Ish-bosheth,  under  pretence  of  bringing  or  taking 
out  wheat  for  the  household,  approached  the  palace  of 
this  unhappy   prince   at   noon-day,    and   finding  himlsh-bo- 
asleep  on  his  couch,  assassinated  him,   and  travelled  ^th's 
day  and  night  to  bring  his  head  to  David.     Their 
reception  was  worthy  their  deed,  and  of  the  often-tried 
magnanimity  of  the  king.    "  As  the  Lord  liveth,"  sard 
David,  solemnly,  "  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out 
all  adversity,  when  one  told  me,  saying,  behold  Saul  Avenged  by 
is  dead,  thinking  to  have  brought  good  tidings,  I  tookDav.* 
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Biography,  hold  of  him,  and  slow  him  in  Ziklag;  how  much  more 
when  wicked  men  have  slain  a  righteous  person  in  his 
bed;  shall  I  not,  therefore,  require  his  blood  of 
your  hand,  and  lake  you  away  from  the  earth  ?"  He 
instantly  ordered  their  execution,  and  interred  the 
head  of  Ish-bosheth  in  the  sepulchre  of  Abner. 

The  tribes  now  unanimously  invited  David  to  the 
throne.  In  the  midst  of  their  past  inconstancy  to  God, 
and  inconsistency  with  thecharacter  of  his  chosen  people, 
a  silent  stream  of  pious  and  observant  individuals  still 
fertilized  the  moral  waste  of  Israel,  and  in  the  present 
public  acknowledgment  of  David  as  peculiarly  their 
"bone  and  flesh,"  their  leader,  their  shepherd,  and  their 
captain,  such  persons  would  doubtless  remember  the 
ancient  promise  to  all  Israel,  in  the  distinguished  tribe 
of  Judah,  that  there,  at  least,  a  law-giver  and  a  sceptre 
should  always  be  found,  until  SHILOH,  his  greater  son, 
Da*id  king  should  gather  the  nations  to  his  feet.  David  is  recorded 
of  all  Israel,  to  have  been  at  this  time  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  during  seven  of  which  he  reigned  over  the 
united  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  Hebron. 

After  three  days  devoted  to  gratitude  and  national 
festivity,*  we  find  David  marching  forth  to  war,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  wore  the  honours  of  royalty,  against  the 
Jebusites  at  Jerusalem.  This  place  never  before  was 
fully  subdued  to  the  Israelitish  yoke.  Joshua  slew  its 
king,  and  Caleb,  a  worthy  predecessor  of  David,  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  had  taken  the  town,  but 
there  was  astroftg  fortress,  now  called  ZION,  which  re- 
sisted every  attack,  and  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  long  and  secure  retreat.  Em- 
boldened by  this  circumstance,  they  sent  out  an  insulting 
message  to  David,  that  if  he  could  contrive  to  take  away 
the  blind  and  the  lame  out  of  the  fortress,  he  might, 
perhaps,  prevail  against  it;  but  some  commentators 
have  understood  this  to  allude  to  the  Israelites  having 
called  the  idols  of  the  old  inhabitants  by  these  oppro- 
brious names.  However  this  may  be,  the  taunt  seems 
peculiarly  to  have  excited  David's  anger,  and  he  ordered, 
in  consequence,  the  assault  of  the  place;  promising 
immediate  promotion  to  the  first  who  should  succeed 
Takes  the  in  smiting  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thus  described.  The 
fort  of  Zion.  £ort  quickly  .fell,  and  David  is  supposed  to  have  cele- 
brated the  conquest  in  the  115th  Psalm,  part  of  which 
(y.  2  to  8 ),  would  strongly  confirm  the  conjectured 
allusion.  David  enlarged  this  fortress  considerably, 
removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Jerusalem,  and 
called  this  part  of  it  the  city  of  David. 

Prosperity  now  shone  upon  this  illustrious  prince, 
with  a  steadiness  only  equalled  by  his  patience  in 
obtaining  it.  He  went  on,  and  grew  great,  "  going 
and  growing,"  until  it  was  at  once  the  conclusion  of 
truth  and  modesty,  that  God  had  "  exalted  his  king- 
dom for  his  people  Israel's  sake."  He  formed  a  friend- 
ship of  great  public  benefit  to  him  with  Hiram, 
the  king  of  Tyre,  from  whose  dominions  he  imported 
timber  and  masonry,  and  received  a  considerable  ac- 
cession of  artificers  in  the  various  public  buildings  he 
earned  on.  To  this  season  of  uninterrupted  peace  most 
critics  have  assigned  the  filling  up  of  a  considerable 
valley  between  the  fortress  of  Zion  above  named,  and  the 
hill  Acra,  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  with  streets. 
'•'Millo,"  in  which  "he  is*.said  to  have  "built  round 

To  which  occasion  Delaney  assigns  the   composition  of  -the 
60th  Psalm,  objecting  to  its  present  title. 
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about  and  inward,"  is  thought  to  have  been  the  name  of    DaviJ. 
this  valley.     He  erected  a  sumptuous  palace  in  tin 
quarter  of  the  city  which  was  honoured  by  his  name, 
and  increased  his  family  by  various  children ;  he  in- 
dulged also  in  the  evils  of  polygamy,  and  afterwards 
reaped  its  bitter  fruits. 

A  new  war,  however,  upon  a  most  formidable  scale,  Perilous 
now  demanded  his  attention,  and  for  a  short  time  sus-  ^"pil !{?, 
pended  all  his  improvements.  The  Philistines,  con-  tjneg> 
federated,  as  Josephus  states,  with  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Syrians,  and  several  other  surrounding  nations,  ap- 
peared in  great  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
The  irruption  appears  to  have  been  sudden  and  well  con- 
certed, for  David  was  evidently  unprepared  for  the  war; 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  former  refuge  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Adullam.  In  this  well-known  retreat, 
he  marshalled  his  troops  with  his  accustomed  pru- 
dence and  piety ;  and  at  this  time  occurred  the  adven- 
turous journey  of  his  three  valiant  chiefs  through  the 
encampments  of  the  Philistines,  to  fetch  water  for 
David  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (1  Chron.  xi.  15), 
and  his  memorable  reply — "  Shall  I  drink  the  BLOOD 
of  these  men  that  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy ;  my 
God  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  do  this  thing !"  and  he 
poured  out  the  water  as  a  libation  of  thanks  to  God. 
But  his  army  was  now  to  be  prepared  and  animated  to 
more  serious  strife.  The  enemy  filled  the  rich  valley 
of  Rephaim,  on  the  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  about  the 
time  of  barley  harvest,  and  David  must  have  been  most 
anxious  to  dislodge  them.  He  commends  his  causq  to 
God  in  the  83d  Psalm,  and  pressed  forward  so 
eagerly  in  person  to  attack  the  Philistines,  that  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  time  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself,  with  his  three  chief  captains,  alone  in  the  midst 
of  them;  and  gathering  courage  from  the  danger, 
headed  the  route  described  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  10,  until, 
with  his  brave  supporters,  "  his  hand  was  weary, 
but  it  still  clave  to  his  sword."  If  this  adventure  shall 
appear  rash,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  stir 
mulated  to  it  by  counsel  that  never  misled  him,  and 
though  the  victory  was  but  partial,  he  commemorated 
the  deliverance  by  surnaming  the  place  Perazim,  the 
place  of  breaches ;  for  God,  he  said,  had  appeased  for 
him  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  the  breaking  out 
of  waters.  The  enemy  were  soon  able,  however,  to 
re-occupy  their  former  position,  and  David  was  di- 
rected to  a  very  different  kind  of  victory.  He  was 
to  march  round  their  encampment  toward  some  mul- 
berry-trees in  the  rear,  and  when  he  heard  (either  by 
means  of  an  unusual  wind,  or  some  other  decisive  in- 
terposition) a  sound  as  of  a  flying  army  in  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  he  was  forthwith  to  commence  the  attack, 
assured  of  success.  He  obeyed  the  monition,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  which  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat, 
and  ultimately  closed  the  war. 

The  consequences  of  these  repulses  of  the  Philis-  David  at- 
tines  are  not  further  stated  than  that  they  brought  him  tempts  to 
fame  and  glory  in  all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  but 
they  now  left  him  leisure  to  prosecute  a  design,  which 
he  appears  previously  to  have  meditated,  of  removing 
the  ark  of  God  to  Zion.  To  assist  at  this  solemnity 
he  summoned  all  the  Levites,  princes,  and  rulers  of 
his  people,  from  Sihon  of  Egypt  (near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile)  to  Hamath  northward,  at  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  a  description  of  his  northern  and  southern 
frontier,  which  may  give  us  some  conception  of  the 
L  2 
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Biography,  extent  of  his  dominions.  At  the  appointed  period,  the 
king  himself,  attended  by  30,000  troops,  the  high- 
priest  and  his  brethren,  and  all  the  magistracy  of  the 
land,  repaired  to  a  hill  near  Kerjath-jearim,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  removed  the  ark  from  its  long 
abode  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  and  his  family. 
According  to  the  best  chronologists,  it  had  been  de- 
posited here  about  90  years. 

David  led  the  way  in  the  heartfelt  melodies  of  the 
occasion,  and  played  before  the  Lord,  we  are  told,  "  with 
all  Israel,  on  all  manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir 
wood,  with  singing,  and  with  harps,  and  with  psalteries, 
and  on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals." 
But  the  procession  was  imperfectly  arranged,  and 
ended  in  a  fatal  error.  A  new  cart,  or  open  carriage 
of  some  description,  drawn  by  oxen,  had  been  pro- 
vided to  carry  the  sacred  symbol  of  God's  power 
and  presence.  In  this  perhaps'  there  was  intended 
some  confused  memorial  of  the  miracle  whereby  the 
ark  had  been  brought  back  in  the  preceding  century 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  as  it  is  certain  (on  the 
other  hand)  in  the  conductors  appointed,  U/zah  and 
Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  there  was  a  strange  forget- 
fulness  of  the  express  designation  of  the  Levites 
only,  to  the  care  of  every  part  of  the  tabernacle, 
Num.  i.  51.  Times  of  confusion,  however,  had  long 
been  corrupting  the  public  mind ;  God  was  now  pleased 
to  show  that  his  laws,  when  forgotten  by  us,  are  not 
necessarily  extinct  with  Him.  The  oxen  arriving  near 
a  corn  floor  at  Gath-rimmon,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
suddenly  grew  restive  and  shook  the  ark,  which  Uzzah 
venturing  to  touch,  in  the  effort  to  replace  it,  to  the 
terror  of  the  people  and  of  David,  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Convicted  of  an  error  which  as  yet  he  could  not  com- 
prehend, David  now  wisely  delayed  the  further  execu- 
tion of  his  design,  until  he  should  be  able  to  offer  a 
more  acceptable  service.  He  ordered  the  ark  to  be 
deposited  in  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  Levite,  Obed- 
edom,  and  proceeded  to  Jerusalem  disappointed,  but 
still  determined  to  understand  the  will  of  God  in  this 
affair.  -No  one  could  better  it  explain  than,  after  a 
very  short  interval,  he  was  enabled  to  do.  "  The 
Lord  our  God  made  a  breach  upon  us,"  he  says,  "  for 
that  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due  order." 

Having  ascertained  what  this  was  correctly,  and 
given  the  Levites  that  prominence  in  his  new  arrange- 
ments which  the  law  of  God  had  so  expressly  assigned 
them,  within  the  period  of  about  three  months  from  the 
first  attempt,  David  once  more  essayed  to  bring  up 
this  sacred  vessel  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  animated 
language  of  his  own  poem  on  that  occasion  (the 
sixty-eighth  Psalm),  "  The  singers  "  again  "  went  be- 
fore, the  players  on  instruments  followed  after, 
among  them  were  the  damsels  playing  with  timbrels." 
And  finding,  on  advancing  a  few  paces,  no  further  in- 
terruption to  his  progress,  he  offered  oxen  and  fallings 
on  the  spot,  and  probably  at  intervals  all  the  way. 
David's  animation  increasing  with  his  progress  and 
evident  acceptance  with  God,  the  whole  of  the  interest- 
ing composition  alluded  to  was  appropriately  sung  as 
they  approached  Jerusalem. — (Delaney  has  suggested 
the  possible  adaptation  of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  as  a 
final  chorus  at  this  time,  and  certainly  it  is  eminently 
in  unison  with  the  occasion).-^-David  danced  in  the 
sacred  procession,  and  gave  his  soul  up  to  joy,  as  the 
ark  of  God  passed  to  its  rest  in  the  hill  of  Zion,  and 
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JEHOVAH  in  his  chosen  symbols  "ascended  on  high,"     David. 
leading  these  once  dishonoured  "  captives  captive  !" 

One  painful  interruption  of  the  festival,  now  instituted, 
was  found  in  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Michal,  his 
lately  restored  wife.  Seeing  David's  almost  boundless 
devotion  in  the  scene  just  closed,  she  charged  him  with 
an  indecorous  exposure  of  his  person  before  the  women 
in  the  procession  ;  an  allegation  so  unfounded,  and 
arguing  a  state  of  mind  so  averse  to  David's  conduct 
on  the  occasion,  and  so  forgetful  of  his  generosity  to  her, 
that  David  warmly  retorted  the  rebuke,  and  she  was 
visited  with  the  opprobrium  of  barrenness  for  her  impiety. 
He  closed  this  most  important  of  all  his  triumphs  by  the 
composition  of  a  Psalm,  given  at  length  in  1  Chron.  xvi. 
and  forming  part  of  the  96th  and  105th  of  the  canon. 

David  now  proceeded  to  regulate  to  the  best  of  his  Religious 
discretion,  and   with  the  constant  aid  of  God's  ap-  services  set 
pointed  ministers,  the  various  religious  services  con-  m  ortler- 
nected  with  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ark  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  comparing  his  unparalleled  honours  and 
security  with  all  the  previous  history  of  his  people,  his  j>avjj»s  ^e, 
heart  gradually  overflowed  with  a  desire  to  consecrate  siro  «>  i,uiid 
some  nobler  dwelling  than  he  had  yet  found  to  the  a  temple. 
service  of  his  God.     The  eighty-fourth  Psalm  will  be 
found  to  express  great  anxiety  on  this  point,  though 
some  commentators    have   ascribed   it   to   scenes   of 
greater  distance  from  God's  worship  than  David  could 
now  complain  of.     To  the  general  disposition  evinced 
by  his  deeply-seated  desires   upon  this  subject,  the 
prophet  Nathan  was  commissioned  to  reply  with  God's 
decided  approval  ;  but  the  execution  of  his  wish  to  con- 
secrate a  settled  and  magnificent  TEMPLE  to  Jehovah, 
was  almost  immediately  denied  to  him,  and  referred  to 
a  promised  and  more  peaceful  son.     Yet  for  his  anxiety 
to  erect  a  house  for  God's  worship,  he  was   assured 
that  God  would  "  build  him  an  house  ;"  that  his  mercy 
should  not  depart  from  him,  as   it  had  departed  from 
Saul  ;  but  that  his  seed  should  possess  the  throne  of 
Israel  "  for  ever."     An  eloquent  and  humble  acknow-. 
ledgment   of  these   distinguished   mercies  closed  the 
several  interviews  with  the  prophet  on  these  occasions, 
and  will  be  found  in  2  Sam.  vii.  18  —  29. 

From  the  Philistines,  David  shortly  after  these  cir-  Takes  Gath, 
cumstances  took  the  important  town  of  Gath  and  its 
dependencies,  called  in  one  part  of  the  sacred  narrative 
"  Metheg-Ammah,"  or  the  Bridle  of  the  Angle,  because 
it  commanded  all  the  adjacent  country  of  Judea,  and 
had  often,  indeed,  been  a  bridle  on  its  inhabitants. 
He  next  invested  and  subdued  the  greater  portion  of  Slll)ducs 
the  territory  of  the   Moabites,   fulfilling   an   ancient  Moab. 
prediction  of  a  prophet  of  their  own,  that  "  a  sceptre 
should  arise  out  of  Israel,  and  smite  the  corners  of 
Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Seth:  that  Edom 
also,   and   Seir,  should  be  a   possession,  and  Israel 
should  do  valiantly." 

The  Syrians  and  Edomites  then  submitted  to  his  The  Syrians 
arms.     Of  the  former,  Hadadezer  seems  to  have  been  submit. 
the  magnificent  ruler,  and  the  scripture  narrative  of  his  Hadadezer. 
subjugation  is  confirmed  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who 
says,  as  quoted   by   Josephus,    "   that  Hadad,   who 
reigned  over  Damascus  and  the  other  parts  of  Syria, 
except  Phoenicia,  made  war  against  David,  the  king  of 
Judea,  and  tried  his  fortune  in  many  battles,  but  was 
beaten  at  last    at  the  Euphrates."     It  is   said,  that 
"  David  smote  Hadadezer  as  he  went  to  recover  his 
border  at  the  river  Euphrates,"  which  seems  to  bear 
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Biography,  reference  to  the  ancient  covenant  with  Abraham,  never 
fulfilled  until  this  period,  "  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given 
this  land  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates."  The  prisoners  and  spoil  which 
B.  c.  David  took  on  this  occasion  were  very  considerable, 
1040.  "a  thousand  chariots  and  seven  hundred  horsemen," 
and  "  twenty  thousand  footmen  ;"  while  the  Sy- 
rians of  Damascus  afterwards  coming  to  the  succou  of 
Hadad,  or  Hadadezer,  incurred  a  loss  of  twenty  thou- 
sand slain.  David  destroyed  all  the  chariots,  according 
to  an  express  precept  of  God,  and  hamstrung  all  the 
horses  except  a  hundred,  which  were  probably  reserved, 
however  questionably,  for  purposes  of  state.  From 
Hadadezer  several  shields  of  solid  gold  (some  have 
thought  from  an  allusion  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ch.  iv. 
v.  4,  as  many  as  a  thousand)  were  taken  and  sent 
to  Jerusalem,  and  from  his  cities  Betah  and  Berothai, 
large  quantities  of  brass ;  "  wherewith  Solomon,"  adds 
the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  "  made  the 
brazen  sea,  and  the  pillars,  and  the  vessels  of  brass"  for 
the  temple. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes  brought  David  the 
homage  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  and  several  valuable 
presents  by  the  hand  of  his  son.  This  prince  appears 
to  have  had  the  further  impulse  of  having  been  for- 

The  Edom-  nierly  at  war  with  the  defeated  Hadadezer.     Through- 

ites.  out  the  land  of  Edom,  almost  without  a  struggle,  David 

planted  garrisons  and  exacted  a  regular  tribute,  dedi- 
cating the  accumulated  spoil  of  all  those  various  na- 
tions (except  what  was  currently  required  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state)  to  his  cherished  plan  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  to  Jehovah,  and  generally  to  his  future 
service. 

David  now  inquired  diligently  for  any  of  the  surviving 
family  of  Saul,  that  toward  them  he  might  fulfil  his 
well-remembered  vows  to  his  early  friend  Jonathan, 
and  finding  that  a  son  of  his  friend  was  living,  named 
Mephibosheth,  (a  cripple  in  both  his  feet),  immedi- 
ately sent  for  him  to  court.  He  restored  to  him  and  his 
family  all  the  land  which  was  the  private  property  of 
Saul,  appointed  the  servant  who  had  acquainted  him 
with  Mephibosheth's  circumstances,  steward  of  the 
estates,  and  welcomed  that  afflicted  and  grateful  prince 
himself  to  his  own  daily  table. 

A  friend  of  David's  dying  a  short  time  after  this  oc- 
currence in  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  congratulate  his  son  Hanun,  on  his 
succession  to  the  throne.  The  young  prince  had  the 
folly  to  affect  to  consider  them  as  spies,  and  cut  off  a 
considerable  part  of  their  clothes  and  beards,  and  sent 
them  back  in  this  state  to  David,  who  felt  justly  indig- 
nant. Aware  of  the  probability  of  this,  and  perhaps  eager 
to  try  his  strength  with  this  renowned  conqueror,  Hanun 
engaged  the  Syrians  of  Rehoband  of  Zoba,  to  the  amount 
of  20,000  men,  the  king  of  Maacah  with  1000,  and  the 
king  of  Ishtob  with  12,000  men,  amongst  whom  were 
included  32,000  chariots,  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Against  this  formidable  host  David  saw  it  necessary  to 
arouse  his  strength,  and  sent  out  a  well  appointed 
army,  under  Joab  and  Abishai.  Joab  selected  his  best 

Defeats  the  troops  to  engage  with  the  Syrians  in  person,  entrusting 
""  the  command  of  the  rest  and  the  attack  of  the  Ammo- 
nites and  other  nations  to  Abishai;  the  battle  once 
more  declared  itself  for  Israel,  and  all  the  confederates 
fled.  After  this,  they  made  head  again  at  Helam,  but 
David  now  joined  the  war,  and  in  a  second  signal  de*- 
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feat,  seven  hundred  chariots  and  forty  thousand  horse- 
men were  routed  and  fell,  with  Shobach  the  Syrian  com- 
mander in  chief.  "  So  the  Syrians,"  we  are  told,  "feared 
to  help  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more,"  and  the  latter 
were  besieged  in  their  capital  city  Rabbah. 

A  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time,  in  the  life  of 
David,  upon  which  the  malignity  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  infidels  has  fastened  with  characteristic  ardour. 
The  facts  of  the  case  admit  neither  of  colouring  nor  of 
apology.  They  charge  upon  David,  certainly,  some  of 
the  blackest  of  human  crimes  ;  for  which,  however,  it 
is  but  just  to  add,  that  they  exhibit  also  unaffected 
repentance  and  condign  punishment.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  place  these  facts  before  the  reader  with  the 
faithfulness  and  simplicity  of  the  sacred  historian. 

This  highly-favoured  monarch  was  enjoying  at  Jeru-  David's  aw- 
salem  that  repose,  during  the  season  of  war,  to  which  ful  fall, 
his  whole  life  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger,  when, 
walking  in  the  evening  on  the  roof  of  his  palace  (after 
refreshing  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  east, 
with  a  short  sleep  in  the  afternoon),  the  sight  of  a 
woman  exceedingly  beautiful  attracted  his  attention 
and  hurried  him  away  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  She 
was  bathing  in  a  neighbouring  house  or  garden.  A 
kind  of  merciful  check  to  his  rising  passion  appears  to 
have  been  afforded  by  some  honest  courtier,  in  the 
answer  which  met  David's  first  inquiries  after  this  un- 
happy female.  "  Is  not  this  Bathsheba,  the  daughter 
of  Eliam,  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  ?"  But  in  vain  ! 
In  the  wife  of  a  valiant  "  pillar  of  his  state,"  and  aeon- 
vert  probably  to  his  religion ;  in  the  daughter  of  another 
of  his  most  distinguished  commanders;  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  his  chief  counsellor,  he  saw  no  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  his  lust,  which  he 
instantly  indulged.  The  sudden  pregnancy  of  Bath- 
sheba now  induced  him  to  send  to  the  army  for  her  Sends  for. 

TT     *      1 

husband,  under  the  pretext  of  receiving  information  of ljrial1- 
the  war,  but  in  reality  to  conceal,  if  possible,  the  viola- 
tion of  his  bed. 

Uriah  came,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  visit  his> 
wife.  He  constantly  slept  amongst  the  guards  at 
the  palace,  and  David,  finding  it  impossible  by 
any  artifice  to  transfer  to  the  living  husband  the 
fruit  of  his  perfidy,  rushed  into  the  "  blood-guiltiness" 
of  ordering  his  death.  "  Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  Orders  his 
of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  tleat'1' 
may  be  smitten  and  die,"  were  the  words  of  his  own* 
death-warrant,  with  which  this  ill-fated  warrior  was- 
sent  back  to  his  general.  The  cruel  mandate  was  but 
too  readily  obeyed ;  Uriah's  life  was  taken,  with  that  of 
several  of  his  brave  companions,  in  an  hopeless  attack 
upon  the  besieged  Ammonites;  and  Joab  quickly  dis- 
patched the  tidings  of  his  death  to  Jerusalem.  The 
guilty  monarch,  with  apparent  impunity,  made  Bath- 
sheba immediately  his  wife. 

A  child  was  born  from  this  adulterous  connection,  Achil.lbonu 
before  the  message  of  God's  wrath  was  sent  to  David,  from  the 
Perhaps  he  was  mingling  good  and  evil  in  rejoicing  at  its  a< 
birth,  when  the  prophet  appeared,  denouncing  the  evil        '  _  • 
of  his   conduct  and  the   child's  death  !      Under  the 
parable  of  a  rich  man  who  had  spared  his  own  flocks      «.  c. 
and  herds,  and  seized  the  only  and  favourite  lamb  of 
his  poor  neighbour  to  entertain  a  guest,  he  excited  a  Nathan's  - 
warm  and  even  angry  sense  of  justice  in  the  king,  who  l)iu 
instantly  pronounced  the  rich  man's  death,  though  the 
law  of  Moses  (still  the  criminal  code  of  the  state)  did  not 
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demand  so  severe  a  retribution,  "  He  shall  surely  die," 
said  David,  with  an  oath,  "  and  he  shall  restore  the 
lamb  fourfold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and  because 
HE  HAD  NO  PITY."  With  prophetic  boldness  Nathan 
answered,  "  THOU  ART  THE  MAN  !"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  the  monarch  with  his  unaccountable 
ingratitude  to  God,  and  baseness  to  Uriah,  in  these 
complicated  and  disgraceful  transactions.  He  threatens 
him,  in  conclusion,  with  those  divine  chastisements  in 
the  present  life,  and  that  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Just  Governor  of  all,  to  punish  his  sins  after  their 
own  kind,  for  which  these  early  ages  of  the  world  were 
distinguished.  As  he  had  slain  Uriah  with  the  sword, 
and  desolated  his  family  hopelessly,  the  sword  was  not 
to  depart  from  his  house  for  ever ;  and  however  secretly 
he  had  violated  the  honour  of  another,  his  own  wives, 
the  prophet  declared,  should  be  polluted  in  the  face 
of  the  sun. 

The  memorable  union  of  persuasiveness  and  power 
in  this  message  of  Nathan,  quickly  found  its  way  to 
the  monarch's  heart.  "  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord," 
said  David,  frankly,  and  with  such  unassembled  peni- 
tence, that  the  prophet  immediately  assures  him  of  an 
alleviation  in  his  punishment  and  the  pardon  of  his 
guilt.  The  penalty  of  death,  which  he  had  pronounced 
upon  the  cruel  robber  of  another's  property  (though 
expressly  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses  for  adultery}, 
was  graciously  remitted  by  God,  who  assured  him, 
however,  that  the  fruit  of  his  illicit  intercourse  was 
doomed  to  die ;  a  sentence  of  which  David  after- 
wards, by  fervent  prayer  and  entreaty,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  repeal  in  vain. 

"While  it  would  be  idle  to  deny,  in  reply  to  the  ob- 
servations of  infidelity  on  these  painful  facts,  that  the 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ex- 
hibit David  as  a  distinguished  servant  of  God,  and  on 
the  whole,  as  good  a  man,  as  he  was  a  brave  and  great 
of  one,  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  every  other  instance 
estimating  human  character,  to  pronounce  upon  that 
of  David  from  this  single,  though  most  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstance. It  proves  him  but  man  in  his  present 
awfully  degenerated  state,  while  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  beside  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  singular  and  most 
satisfactory  freedom  from  the  usual  vices  of  his  station 
and  opportunities — the  very  vices  here  exhibited. 
Though  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  war,  his  general 
character  is  not  that  of  a  cruel  man,  nor  do  we  find 
any  other  instance  of  his  violating  the  bonds,  or  even 
the  courtesies  of  social  life ;  not,  though  he  was  for 
so  many  years  treated  as  a  kind  of  out-cast  himself, 
and  possessed  of  abundant  means.  The  business, 
on  the  whole,  must  be  considered  either  in  its 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  criminal,  or  to  the  moral 
government  of  God.  With  respect  to  its  connection 
with  the  general  character  of  David,  the  friends  of 
inspiration  are  entitled  to  insist  upon  it  being  con- 
sidered an  awful  and  most  surprising  exception  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  life.  They  are  entitled  to  add, 
that>while  they  reprobate  the  whole  affair  as  abominably 
gross  and  unjustifiable  iniquity,  it  exhibits  almost  un- 
paralleled repentance ;  perhaps  taken  in  connection 
with  those  penitential  Psalms*  that  immediately 
arose  out  of  these  circumstances,  the  most  striking  and 
most  dolorous  breathings  of  repentance,  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  crimes.  As  with  regard  to  its  connec- 

*  Psalm  li.  Ixix.  &c. 
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tion  with  the  divine  government,  it  will  be  found,  we     David, 
would  submit,  THAT  CRIME  which  was  punished  in  the 
person  of  the  transgressor    with  the  greatest  severity 
of  any  sin  on  record.* 

David  now  felt  it  a  duty  to  administer  all  possible 
consolation  (mingled  doubtless  with  the  affectionate 
faithfulness  to  which  he  owed  so  much)  to  Bathsheba; 
of  whom,  as  if  to  seal  his  forgiveness,  and  mark  God's 
altered  view  of  the  sinner,  though  he  long  suffered  for 
his  sin,  Solomon,  the  promised  son  of  peace,  was  born 
shortly  afterwards,  and  pronounced,  by  an  express  pro- 
phetic message,  the  Beloved  of  the  Lord. 

With  heavy  recollections  of  the  past,  however, 
David  must  have  gone  down  to  close  the  siege  .of 
Rabbah ; — Joab  having  informed  him  that  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  taking  the  town  ;  and,  with  the  generosity 
of  a  brave  spirit  (never  to  be  denied  this  general  in  all  his 
acts  of  public  warfare)  having  requested  David  to  come 
and  reap  the  honours  of  the  war.  Rabbah  is  mentioned  Takei  Rab- 
by  Polybius  (Hist.  lib.  v.)  as  advantageously  situated  bah. 
on  the  top  of  several  small  eminences.  When  Antio- 
chus  took  it,  it  was  again  a  considerable  city,  and  was, 
at  this  time,  the  capital  of  a  large  surrounding  dis- 
trict in  Arabia  Felix,  watered  by  the  river  Jabbok.  The 
king  David  formally  deposed  from  a  station  he  had  filled 
most  unworthily,  and  probably  placed  Shobi,  another 
son  of  his  friend  Nahash,  of  whom  we  shortly  after- 
wards read  in  this  neighbourhood^  as  viceroy  over  the 
place.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  he  brought  forth, 
and  "  put  them  to  the  saw,  to  iron  mines,  and  to  iron 
axes,  and  transported  them  to  the  brick  kilns,"  or  "  to 
the  brick  frame  and  hod."  In  other  words,  he  reduced 
them  to  slavery,  and  put  them  to  the  most  servile  em- 
ployments of  sawing,  making  iron  harrows,  working  in 
the  mines,  &c.  useful  employments,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  trade  of  war  and  private  plunder.  So,  at  some 
length,  the  learned  Chandler  proposes  to  render  this 
account  of  David's  present  conduct,  and  to  his  Life  of 
David,  vol.  ii.  p.  227 — 233,  we  refer  the  reader  for 
some  able  criticism  on  these  phrases. 

§  4.  The  period  of  David's  public  trials, 

Now  commenced,  and  though  these  principally  arose 
from  domestic  circumstances,  and  were  inflicted  for  the 
greater  part  by  his  own  children,  they  place  both  his 
crown  and  character  in  a  series  of  awful  straits  and 
storms  which  lasted  to  the  very  close  of  his  reign. 

About  two  years  after  the  king's  return  from  Rabbah 
to  Jerusalem,   Amnon,  his  son  by  Ahinoam,    a    Jez-Amnon'a 
reelitess,  conceived  an  incestuous  passion  for  his  sister  outrage. 
Tamar,  and  feigning  illness  basely  to  avail  himself  of 
her  affectionate  attentions,   violated  her  person  and 
suddenly  dismissed  her  from  his  house.  Attired  as  she 
was,  in  a  dress  peculiar  to  her  station,  and  which,  from, 
the  secluded  habits  of  females  of  rank  and  character 
in  the  east,  might  subject  the  last  feelings  of  her  out- 

*  The  defilement  of  an  affectionate  daughter  and  sister  by  her 
own  brother;  the  death  of  four  sons,  three  of  them  before  his  own 
eyes,  and  one  by  the  hand  of  his  brother;  Absalom's  unnatural 
rebellion,  which  brought  lib  father  almost  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  the 
prostitution  of  ten  of  liis  wives  before  all  Israel;  to  say  nothing  of  the  . 
visitations  of  divine  wrath  upon  his  remotest  posterity  (with  which  he 
was  expressly  made  acquainted  as  a  punishment),  form  the  tre- 
mendous catalogue  of  sufferings  which  attended  upon  this  crime. 

t  And  who  brought  David  very  large  supplies  of  provision  on  his 
flight  from  Absalom,  2  Sam.  *vii.  27,  a  proof  that  he  did  not  at  this 
time  depopulate  the  district  in  the  extensive  way,  a  literal  con- 
struction of  the  saered  narrative  (28am.  xii.51.)  would  seem  to  Import. 
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raged  virtue  to  the  worst  of  reproaches,  she  seems  to 
have  felt  most  keenly  this  final  insult,  and  goaded  to 
the  quick,  fled  to  the  house  of  her  brother  Absalom. 
David's  apathy  or  irresolution  on  hearing  of  this  trans- 
action, is  almost  unaccountable  ;  certainly  it  paved  the 
way  to  future  extended  mischiefs  in  his  house.  We  are 
told  he  was  "  very  wroth,"  and  some  writers  have  ima- 
gined that  he  was  deterred  from  pronouncing  judgment 
by  there  being  no  law  strictly  applicable  to  the  offence.* 
However  this  may  be,  Absalom,  after  retaining  his  re- 
vengeful purpose  "  two  full  years"  unexecuted,  and 
impelled  by  other  motives  than  those  of  justice,  or 
even,  perhaps,  of  resentment,  for  this  particular  crime, 
entrapped  Amnon  (his  elder  brother),  to  a  feast  at  his 
sheep-shearing,  dispatched  him  and  fled. 

David  now  indulged  an  unavailing  grief  which  gra- 
dually centred  itself  in  the  loss  of  Absalom,  until  Joab 
employed  a  woman  of  considerable  address  to  in- 
duce him  to  give  orders  for  his  return.  She  appeared 
before  the  king  with  a  well-constructed  tale  of  a  ca- 
lamity similar  to  his  own,  and  representing  the 
demands  of  justice  upon  the  life  of  one  of  her  sons 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  with  all  a  mother's  feel- 
ings, she  softened  him  to  the  purpose  of  her  employer; 
who  first  procured  a  permission  for  Absalom  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  after  two  further  years  of  penance, 
to  the  presence  of  his  unhappy  father. 

Within  about  four  years  after  this  period,  the  true 
character  of  Absalom  was  finally  developed.  Availing 
himself  of  the  now  advancing  age  of  David,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  finding  individual  murmurers  amongst  the 
claimants  for  public  justice,  this  ambitious  prince  could 
devote  the  revenue  assigned  him  by  his  father  to  the 
purpose  of  producing  disaffection  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects.  He  appeared  in  splendid  equipages,  he 
soothed  the  discontented,  and  inflamed  the  clamorous, 
until  "  the  conspiracy  was  strong,"  and  a  message 
came  to  David  that  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel 
were  with  Absalom.  David  now  seems  fully  to  have 
anticipated  the  baseness  ef  which  this  favourite  child 
was  capable ;  he  was  driven  from  his  capital,  and  after 
a  pious  remonstrance  with  Zadok,  the  priest,  who  wished 
the  ark  of  God  to  partake  in  his  banishment,  "  he  went 
up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he 
went  up,  and  had  his  head  covered  and  he  went  bare- 
foot"; halting  a  little  beyond  the  hill,  to  understand  the 
extent  of  the  treason,  and  make  proper  dispositions  for 
receiving  tidings  of  its  progress. 

Ahithophel,  one  of  his  chief  statesmen,  had  joined 
the  standard  of  revolt;  David  again  commits  himself 
to  a  wisdom  rarely  sought  by  statesmen ;  and  keeping 
his  eye  firmly  on  the  master-point  of  the  enemy's 
strength  (as  that  wisdom  alone  could  enable  him  to 
do),  he  seems  to  embark  his  whole  cause  and  crown  on 
the  issue  of  his  memorable  prayer,  That  "  JEHOVAH 
would  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolish- 
ness." He  was  not  disappointed.  After  enduring  the 
shameful  curses  and  personal  violence  of  Shimei,  who 
stigmatized  him  as  a  bloody  man  and  an  usurper, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  his  best  days,  forbidding  Abishai 
to  resent  them ;—  after  hearing  of  the  violation  of  his 
wives  by  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  as  predicted  by 
Nathan,  when  he  had  outraged  the  honour  of  that 
statesman's  own  family; — after  the  very  counsel  had 
been  given  to  Absalom  which  would  have  affected  the 
final  ruin  of  David ;  that  counsel  was  overruled  by  a 
*  See  the  peculiar  provision  made  Deut.  xxii.  23,  '24. 
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specious  declamation  of  the  secret  friend  of  David, 
Hushai,  who  had  joined  himself  to  the  advisers  of 
Absalom;  and  the  indignant  Ahithophel  hung  himself! 
The  king  had  now  passed  the  Jordan,  and  encamped 
at  Mahanaim,  whither  he  summoned  all  his  troops,  and 
placing  them  under  the  joint  command  of  Joab,  Abishai, 
Ittai,  and  himself,  prepared  to  go  forth  with  them  to 
the  contest.  Absalom  in  the  interim  had  conferred 
the  command  of  his  forces  upon  Amasa,  and  had  fol- 
lowed his  father  to  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  The  ad- 
herents of  David  remonstrating  with  him,  on  the  need- 
less exposure  of  his  person  which  might  ensue  in  a 
general  engagement,  he  finally  agreed  to  wait  with  a 
reserved  force  in  the  town  of  Mahanaim  ;  and  the  day 
of  this  most  unnatural  strife  approached.  Peculiar 
imbecility  would  appear  to  have  attended  all  the 
measures  of  Absalom  ;  we  read  scarcely  of  any  orderly 
resistance  which  his  forces  made;  "the  battle  was 
scattered  over  all  the  face  of  the  country,"  20,000  of 
his  followers  fell,  and  "  the  wood  devoured  more  people 
that  day  than  the  sword."  In  the  sequel  this  aspiring 
prince  himself  was  found  suspended  by  his  hair  in  an 
oak,  which  had  thus  entangled  him  in  his  flight,  and 
Joab  receiving  the  intelligence,  came  up  and  dispatched  His  death 
him  there.  Against  this  catastrophe  David  had  so  far 
expressly  provided  as  to  enjoin  upon  all  his  followers 
to  spare  the  prince ;  and  received  the  tidings  of  his 
death  with  heartfelt  agony.  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  Absalom  !  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Ab- 
salom my  son,  my  son  !  were  the  bitter  strains  which  he 
repeated ;  and  until  roused  by  the  unfeeling  threats  of 
Joab,  seemed  hardly  sensible  that  he  had  regained  a 
kingdom,  and  had  still  the  arduous  task  of  ruling  it. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem  over  the  Jordan,  he  was  now 
met  by  the  abject  Shimei,  suing  for  his  life,  which 
David  promised  him ;  by  the  grateful  Mephibosheth, 
who  came  to  refute  the  calumny  with  which  Ziba  had 
met  David  on  his  retreat;  and  by  Barzillai,  a  Gadite, 
who  had  munificently  supplied  him  with  provisions 
at  Mahanaim.  But  an  unhappy  jealousy  arose  be- 
tween the  men  of  Judah  and  the  other  tribes.  The 
former  had  been  most  active  in  bringing  back  the  king, 
and  their  brethren  were  angry  that  they  were  not 
specially  invited  to  join  them.  An  artful  political  in- 
cendiary, Sheba,  availed  himself  of  this  inflamed  state 
of  the  popular  mind ;  and  the  king  had  scarcely  seated 
himself  at  Jerusalem  when  the  great  body  of  the  tribes 
again  revolted  from  him.  Amasa,  the  former  general 
of  Absalom,  who  on  his  defeat  had  been  peculiarly 
active  in  securing  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  king,  was 
now  called  upon  to  head  the  army ;  but  being  some- 
what dilatory  in  his  measures,  a  reinforcement  was 
sent  out,  including  the  troops  under  the  immediate  Sheba's 
command  of  Joab.  This  powerful  chief  once  more  be-  revolt, 
comes  an  assassin.  Jealous  of  Amasa's  present  distinc- 
tion, he  stabbed  him  in  a  friendly  embrace,  and  to 
silence  the  anticipated  resentment  of  the  king,  proceeds 
after  Sheba,  and  quickly  brings  back  his  head. 

A  famine  now  occurred  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
dominions  of  David  for  three  successive  years.  In- 
quiring the  cause,  he  was  answered  by  the  divine  oracle, 
that  it  was  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  because  he 
slew  the  Gibeonites  ;  a  people,  it  will  be  recollected, 
whom  Joshua,  the  ancient  commander  of  the  tribes, 
swore  to  spare  from  the  general  fate  of  the  Canaanites. 
By  the  same  authority  he  seems  to  have  been  directed 
to  order  the  execution  of  seven  of  Saul's  surviving 
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Biography,  posterity  (indeed  Josephus  asserts  it  expressly),  and 
the  famine  ceased. 

Three  years  after  this  period  there  was  a  short  war 
renewed  with  the  Philistines,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  personal  danger  in  which  David  was  thrown  by 
another  of  the  Philistine  giants,  from  whom  he  so 
narrowly  escaped,  that  the  people  resolved  he  should 
go  out  personally  to  battle  no  more.  Four  other  men 
of  remarkable  stature  and  strength  (all  of  them  probably 
.of  the  family  of  Goliath,  and  one  of  them  expressly  called 
-his  brother)  fell  at  this  time  by  the  hand  of  David's 
servants  and  generals. 

Another  great  public  error  produces  a  final  public 
chastisement  of  David  and  his  people.  The  most  pro- 
bable account  of  this  appears  to  be  that  suggested  by 
Delaney.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  by  the  Mo- 
saic  law,  whenever  the  people  were  numbered,  to  pay 
the"people8  ^If  a  snekel  into  the  sanctuary  for  every  man  twenty 
and  its  con-  years  old.  David  now  seems  to  have  ordered  this 
sequences,  census  without  paying  the  Mosaic  ransom,  and  God 
immediately  visited  it  as  an  act  of  pride  and  presump- 
tion. Of  three  evils,  he  was  commanded  to  chuse  one ; 
whether  lie  would  endure  three  years  famine  in  the  land, 
three  days'  pestilence,  or  flee  three  months  before  his 
enemies.  He  seems  hardly  to  have  chosen  either  in  the 
.general  expression  of  his  resignation  to  God's  will, 
.Let  v<s  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  for  his  mercies 
are  great,  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man ; 
.but  he  evidently  inclined  toward  that  judgment  which 
came  most  immediately  from  God's  hand — the  pestilence. 
Accordingly  a  plague  ensued  which  destroyed ,  in  less  than 
the  short  interval  threatened,  70,000  men  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba;  a  calamity  without  a  parallel  in  history. 

To  the  deeply-penitent  monarch  a  vision  of  appeased 
wrath  was  at  last  granted : — to  an  angel  hovering 
.between  heaven  and  earth  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem,  he  heard  the  wel- 
come address  go  forth — IT; is  ENOUGH  ! — and  distin- 
guished the  spot  by  the  purchase  of  the  estate  over 
which  the  awful  messenger  was  standing,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  numerous  burnt-offerings  to  Jehovah ;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  that  this  must  be  the  spot 
on  which  the  future  temple  of  God  should  be  most 
acceptably  erected.  '.  N  .  • 

tions  for'the  ^ur  ^m'ts  w'^  not  Pcrn»t  "s  to  dwell  on  the  cata- 
temple.  '  l°gue  °f  materials  for  this  building  which  David  now 
reduced  to  order,  or  the  actual  preparations  for  that 
work  which  he  commenced.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
the  noiseless  fabric  which  grew  afterwards  together,  as 
.a  holy  temple  unto  God,  was  begun  full  two  years 
before  his  death;  that  a  complete  schedule  of  the 
necessary  works,  and  all  the  means  of  accomplishing 
them,  were  handed  over  by  this  prince  to  Solomon ; 
and  that  his  dying  charge  to  that  monarch,  (now  de- 
clared his  successor,)  and  to  the  assembled  people,  re- 
spected their  grateful  and  careful  use  of  them. 

The  brief  and  indecorous  attempts  of  Adonijah  to 
disturb  the  arrangements  of  his  dying  father,  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  are  given 
in  a  subsequent  article.  It  remains  but  to  notice 
some  two  or  three  personal  particulars  of  the  last 
charge  of  David  to  Solomon,  which  have  been  thought 
to  exhibit  a  duplicity  unworthy  his  character.  That  he 
should  direct  the  speedy  punishment  of  JOAB  for  the 
crimes  he  specifies,  the  murder  of  Abner  and  Amasa, 
can  surely  need  no  apology ;  or  that  he  gratefully  re- 
membered the  attentions  of  Barzillai.  But  a  difficulty 
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has  been  found  in  reconciling  the  instruction  to  Solomon 
respecting  Shimei,  with  David's  oath  to  that  worthless 
person,  that  he  should  not  die  for  his  former  crimes. 
We  submit  to  the  reader,  that  David  himself  very  pro- 
minently names  that  oath  in  his  charge  to  Solomon  on 
this  occasion,  which  there  could  have  been  no  conceivable 
motive  to  do,  had  he  meant  that  it  should  be  violated ; 
that  he  means  to  describe  his  true  moral  character,  as  David's 
it  afterwards  was  fully  confirmed,  when  he  says,  but  charge. 
"  hold  him  not  guiltless,"  which  he  certainly  was  not ; 
that  the  appeal  to  Solomon's  wisdom  had  been  useless 
("  for  now  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do  unto  him")  had  no  discretion  been  left 
with  him,  nothing  but  a  plain  direction  to  punish ;  and 
that  the  construction  of  the  whole,  therefore,  fairly  is, 
that  the  particular  observation  of  Solomon  must  be  di- 
rected toward  this  quarter,  in  which  David  plainly 
saw  he  would  find  reason  at  last  to  inflict  the  ven- 
geance which  he  did.* 

David  died  in  peace  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  seventy-  Death, 
first  year  of  his  age,   thirty-three  of  which  he   had 
reigned  over  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  seven 
over  the  united  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  at  his 
capital  in  Hebron. 

What  shall  we  say  of  a  character  which  the  witlings 
of  infidelity  present  with  some  new  shade  of  deformity  to 
every  age?  That  it  has  no  shades  of  its  own?  There  is 
no  candid  reader  of  this  memoir  of  David  that  will  sus- 
pect us  of  leaning  to  such  a  folly ;  for  do  the  Scriptures 
either  profess  to  give  us  more  than  ONE  perfect  model 
of  human  character,  or  spare  any  one  that  comes  short 
of  it? 

David  was  a  poet  of  high  natural  genius,  com- 
manding a  flexible  and  copious  versification,  in  a  com- 
paratively barbarous  age ;  the  poets  of  all  countries 
have  borrowed  from  him,  and  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  own  country  have  yielded  him  the  highest  praise. 
We  first  find  his  talents  devoted  to  soothing  the  degrad- 
ing and  dangerous  malady  of  a  known  rival;  afterwards 
at  numerous  intervals  they  breathe  forth  God's  praises 
in  exile  and  in  affliction,  in  defeat  and  in  death.  As 
the  candidate  for  a  throne  to  which  he  was  divinely 
appointed,  he  spends  the  noon-tide  warmth  of  life  upon 
lessons  of  patience,  moderation,  and  unparalleled 
forbearance ;  possessing  the  throne  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
more  than  eqnal  under  his  administration  to  the  forces 
of  all  the  rest,  he  waits  from  thirty  years  of  age 
to  forty  for  the  full  establishment  of  his  kingdom  after 
the  death  of  Saul.  Brave  and  skilful  in  war,  the 
habit  of  his  soul  was  peace ;  successful  as  a  com- 
mander, he  is  most  conspicuous  for  his  pious  dependence 
upon  God;  as  a  friend  his  attachment  to  Jonathan 
never  was  surpassed  ;  as  an  enemy  his  conduct  to  Saul 
is  matchless ;  born  in  obscurity,  he  left  his  son  the 
richest  prince  of  his  age;  nursed  in  adversity,  his 
counsels  were  remembered  and  practised  by  the  wisest 
and  most  prosperous  of  men.  "  In  youth  a  hero,"  as 
Delaney  finely  closes  his  character,  "  in  manhood  a 
monarch;  in  age  a  saint!  This  is  DAVID. 
revilers  are  their  own  revilings  tell !" 


*  Delaney  contends,  that  the  particle!  rendered,  connectively  in 
our  received  Version,  should  he  translated  disjunctively,  as  in  Prov. 
xxx.  8,  when  the  charge  would  run  thus,  "  Now,  therefore,  neither 
hold  him  guiltless  (for  thou  art  a  wise  111:111,  and  knowest  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do  unto  him)  nor  his  hoar  head  bring  thou  do\vu  to  the 
grave  with  blood." 
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THE  eera  of  History  now  to  pass  before  us,  will  pre- 
sent all  those  mingled  characters,  and  sudden  tran- 
sitions, which  might  well  be  deemed  an  epitome  of 
human  affairs  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  a  map  of  the 
political  changes  made  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
from  age  to  age.  It  opens  with  a  splendour  eclipsing 
the  glory  of  the  mightiest  empires ;  it  closes  under  a 
cloud,  which  may  admonish  all  nations  of  their  insta- 
bility, .and  of  the  claims  of  truth  and  righteousness 
to  be  the  firmest  pillars  of  a  state.  Nothing  can  more 
distinctly  prove  the  extent  of  the  renown  of  the  Jewish 
empire  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  than  the  fact, 
that  the  name  of  Solomon  has  passed  over  all  countries, 
and  has  ever  been  associated  with  the  qualities  of 
power,  of  wisdom,  and  of  glory ;  while  the  very  fables 
with  which  imagination  has  connected  them,  tend  to 
establish  the  facts  which  are  recorded  of  this  monarch 
in  the  Scriptures.  Had  he  been  any  thing  less  than 
he  is  there  represented,  it  had  never  occurred  to  the 
wildest  fancy  to  decorate  him,  almost  in  preference  to 
every  other  potentate,  with  superhuman  attributes. 
But  all  the  east  resounds  with  his  name  and  his  praise ; 
and  the  system  of  Mohammed  has  borrowed  its  most 
vivid  beauties  from  the  traditions  which  have  been  cir- 
culated relative  to  this  prince.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
fact,  that  he  developed  the  secret  laws  of  nature,  they 
assigned  to  him  the  command  of  the  elements;  and, 
as  though  the  material  universe  were  too  limited  a  do- 
minion, they  have  subjected  to  his  control  the  rebel 
spirits  and  the  invisible  world;  they  have  invested 
him  with  an  authority  which  survives  the  kingdom  over 
which  he  ruled ;  and  have  constructed  the  mighty 
machinery  of  genii  arid  magic  upon  the  traditions  of 
his  wisdom  and  their  conceptions  of  his  majesty. 

The  reign  of  David  terminated  in  glory,  yet  it  was 
troubled  to  the  last  moment.  He  named  Solomon  his 
successor,  neither  from  caprice  nor  from  parental  par- 
tiality, but  by  divine  appointment.  That  illustrious 
monarch  had  projected  the  building  a  splendid  temple 
to  Jehovah;  and  the  design  was  approved,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  the  instrument  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
His  hands  were  polluted  with  blood ;  the  stormy  cha- 
racter of  his  reign  had  compelled  him  too  frequently 
to  make  appeal  to  the  sword,  for  the  God  of  Peace  to 
think  it  fitting  that  he  should  rear  the  national  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  when  Solomon,  whose  very  name  became 
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a  pledge  of  the  peaceful  character  of  his  reign  (noW, 
peaceable,  from  oVu;),  was  appointed  as  his  successor,  Monarchy. 
it  was  promised  that  he  should  accomplish  this  pious 
purpose ;    that  the  throne  of  David  should  be  esta- 
blished in  him  ;  and  as  well  for  the  consolation  of  the 
father,  under  the  loss  of  his  first  child  by  Bathsheba, 
as  to  mark  the  divine  favour  to  this  young  prince,  he 
received  another  title  from  Nathan  the  prophet,  Jedi-  Referred  to 
diah,  i.  e.  Beloved  of  the  Lord.  Solomon. 

Notwithstanding  this  appointment,  so  evidently  under  Adonijah's 
divine  disposal,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  Adonijah,  in  conspiracy, 
the  closing  days  of  that  monarch,  attempted  to  usurp  his 
throne,  and  formed  a  powerful  conspiracy,  in  which  Joab, 
the  celebrated  Israelitish   general,  and  Abiathar  the 
priest,  who  had  remained  faithful  during  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  were  involved,  to  exclude  Solomon  from  the 
succession.      The  tidings  of  this  formidable  coalition 
were  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  aged  sovereign  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah,  a  rising  general, 
through  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon.     In  this 
extremity,  David  commanded  the  immediate  coronation  Solomon 
of  Solomon,  who  thus  came  to  the  kingdom  before  the  crowned, 
death  of  his  father ;  and  Adonijah,  unable  to  establish 
his  pretensions,  submitted  to  the  youthful  monarch,  and 
was  forgiven  his  rash  attempt  upon  the  empire.     This 
clemency  proved,  in  the  event,  of  little  avail. 

David  having  issued  instructions  relative  to  the  pro- 
jected temple,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  son  a 
schedule  of  the  immense  materials   he  had  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  in  giving  his  last  charge,  did  not  David's  last 
forget  the  indignities  which  he  had  suffered  from  Shimei  charge, 
and  Joab ;  the  latter  of  whom  he  enjoined  upon  Solomon 
decidedly  to  punish,  while  he  was  carefully  to  watch 
o\rer  the  conduct  of  the  former.     Accordingly,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Solomon's 
reign  was  to  deal  with  these  offenders.     Adonijah,  who 
seems  to  have   forgotten  the  perilous  circumstances  Adonijah's 
from  which  he  was  just  rescued,  with  a  rashness  at  rashness, 
which  one  cannot  but  be  astonished,  requested  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  marry  Abishag,  the  wife  of  the 
late  king.     This  petition  was  also  put  in  the  most  ar- 
rogant terms,  enforcing  his  right  of  primogeniture, 
affirming  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  making  a  merit 
of  the  resignation  of  the  throne,  for  which  he  would 
consider  the  grant  of  this  favour  as  a  sufficient  remu- 
neration.    It  seems  still  more  remarkable,  that  Bath- 
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sheba  should  have  consented  to  prefer  a  demand  so 
couched,  especially  when  to  marry  any  of  the  king's 
concubines  was  notoriously  considered,  by  oriental 
nations,  treason  against  the  royal  dignity.  Solomon 
instantly  perceived  those  covert  designs,  as  well  as  the 
gross  insult,  which  his  mother  had  overlooked  ;  and 
enraged  at  the  temerity  of  Adonijah,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  immediately  put  to  death,  and  proceeded  to 
the  punishment  of  others  involved  in  the  former  con- 
spiracy. 

The  king  dispossessed  Abiathar  of  the  priesthood, 
and  put  Zacloc  in  his  place  ;  but  he  spared  his  life  in 
consideration  of  his  fidelity  to  his  father ;  and,  with 
strong  menaces,  confined  him  to  his  possessions  in 
Anathoth.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  a  century  and  a-half, 
the  house  of  Eli  was  visited  in  the  person  of  Abiathar, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  Samuel;  and  the  punish- 
ment which  commenced  with  the  death  of  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  reached  even  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon. Joab  heard  of  these  proceedings,  and  foresaw 
his  own  destruction.  He  fled  to  the  tabernacle  as  a 
sanctuary,  and  was  slain,  even  while  he  clung  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  This  severity  was  justified  by  the 
crime  of  Joab,  in  shedding  innocent  blood  in  two 
instances,  which  the  perilous  situation  of  David's  affairs 
at  the  time,  did  not  allow  him  to  punish.  Benaiah, 
who  executed  the  king's  sentence,  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  commander  of  the  forces,  in  the  room  of  Joab. 
It  remained  only  to  visit  Shimei ;  and  Solomon  appears 
to  have  respected  the  original  promise  of  David,  that 
he  should  not  die  for  his  former  offence  (2  Sam.  xix. 
23.),  by  only  confining  him  within  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem:— at  the  same  time  apprizing  him  that  if  he 
presumed  to  trespass  upon  the  injunction  his  life  would 
be  the  forfeit.  To  this  condition  Shimei  thankfully  sub- 
scribed ;  but  violating  it,  three  years  afterwards,  by 
passing  over  to  Gath  in  pursuit  of  two  of  his  servants 
who  had  fled  from  him,  he  voluntarily  incurred  the  pe- 
nalty, which  Solomon  immediately  executed. 

Having  firmly  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  Solomon 
sought  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  foreign  alliances  ; 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  at'  that 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  existing.  This 
marriage  has  been  differently  regarded  by  different 
writers.  Some,  considering  it  a  violation  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (Deut.  vii.  3.),  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  it,  as  in- 
cluding all  foreign  alliances,  besides  those  expressly 
enumerated,  have  seen  in  this  connexion  the  source  of 
that  idolatry  into  which  this  distinguished  prince 
degenerated  in  his  old  age :  while  others  have  supposed 
that  this  princess  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion 
before  he  married  her.  It  is  certain  that  no  disappro- 
bation is  expressed,  or  implied,  on  the  part  of  Deity, 
and  that  this  event  was  immediately  followed  by  a  very 
signal  mark  of  divine  favour  at  Gibeon,  which  laid  the 
basis  of  Solomon's  pre-eminent  wisdom ;  while  the 
idolatry  of  his  advanced  life  may  be  traced  to  another 
origin  than  hrs  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  princess,  in 
his  connexion  with  "  many  strange  women  (besides  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh) ;"  from  those  very  nations  with 
whom  marriages  had  been  expressly  prohibited,  and 
whose  manners  and  superstitions  he  was  seduced  to 
imitate.  Upon  occasion  of  his  union  with  the  Egyptian 
princess,  it  is  supposed  that  matchless  specimen  of 
oriental  poetry,  called  Solomon's  Song,  was  composed 
as  an  epithalamium :  together  with  the  sublime  forty- 


fifth  Psalm.  The  latter  bears  evident  reference  to 
something  beyond  the  occasion,  and  involves  consider-  Monarchy. 
ations  relative  to  the  empire  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
highest  order;  and  that  the  former  should  be  consi- 
dered not  merely  as  an  epithalamium,  but  as  having  a 
hidden  and  spiritual  meaning  conveyed  in  its  splendid 
imagery— its  position  in  the  sacred  canon,  and  the 
concurrent  judgment  of  many  distinguished  divines, 
may  well  induce  us  to  suppose. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  tabernacle  was 
at  Gibeon ;  and  while  this  sumptuous  structure  was 
rearing,  Solomon  went  up  thither  to  sacrifice.  Hither- 
to, the  testimony  respecting  him  was,  "  Solomon  loved 
the  Lord :"  and  this  testimony  was  recorded  after  his 
marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter.  On  one  solemn 
occasion,  he  offered  no  less  than  a  thousand  sacrifices. 
While  he  remained  at  Gibeon,  it  pleased  God  "in  a  Solomon's 
dream  by  night,"  to  signify  his  approbation  of  the  dream  »«d 
youthful  monarch  ;  and  to  say,  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  cllolce- 
thee."  Sensible  of  the  weight  of  government  which 
rested  upon  his  youthful  shoulders,  he  implored  for 
•wisdom  in  preference  to  every  other  blessing.  This 
choice  was  approved  so  highly,  that  not  only  was  it 
promised  he  should  excel  all  other  men  in  knowledge, 
but  the  honour,  and  riches,  which  he  had  not  sought, 
were  superadded  ;  and  it  was  further  stated,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  keeping  the  divine  statutes,  that  his  days 
should  be  lengthened  also. 

An  occurrence  soon  happened  to  put  his  qualifica-  Hi*  w'»« 
tions  to  a  public  test.  Two  women  brought  before  Jujgmeut«  • 
him  a  living  and  a  dead  child,  each  affirming  herself  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  living  infant,  and  assigning  the 
dead  one  to  her  antagonist.  The  plea  seemed  so  equal, 
that  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  than  their  own, 
which  was  directly  contradictory,  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  which  had  the  real  right  in  the  surviving  babe. 
Solomon  took  the  most  effectual  way  of  determining 
this  intricate  question,  by  irresistibly  calling  forth  the 
feelings  of  nature.  He  commanded  a  sword  to  be 
brought,  that  the  living  child  might  be  divided  between 
the  claimants.  This  the  real  mother  could  not  endure, 
but  consented  to  relinquish  her  interest  in  the  babe, 
rather  than  be  accessary  to  its  death ;  while  the  other 
applauded  the  equity  of  the  sentence.  To  her  whose 
tenderness  discovered  her  relationship  to  the  child,  he 
commanded  it  to  be  delivered,  amidst  the  admiration 
of  his  surrounding  counsellors,  and  the  reverence  of  his 
people,  among  whom  the  report  of  this  instance  of  his 
penetration  soon  diffused  itself. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  further  demonstrated 
in  his  political  appointments ;  the  princes  whom  he 
called  round  his  person,  and  the  general  provisions  for 
the  government  of  his  empire.  The  prosperity  and  National 
glory  of  his  reign  may  be  gathered  from  the  extent  of  prosperity, 
his  dominions,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  and  even 
beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  from  the  profound  peace 
which  prevailed  during  his  life.  The  nations  around 
him  were  either  tributary  to  him,  or  strengthened  him 
with  their  alliance :  "  and  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt 
safely,  every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree, 
from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon." In  the  mean  while,  the  unbounded  researches 
of  his  mighty  mind  were  exploring  the  fields  of  nature  ; 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  submitted  to  his  scru- 
tiny ;  nothing  escaped  his  penetration,  from  the  loftiest 
to  the  most  minute  forms  of  the  creation ;  while  the 
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fountains  of  intellectual  being  were  broken  up  to  his 
view,  and  displayed  in  productions,  some  of  which 
only  survive  to  tell  the  world  what  he  was,  and  others 
have  passed  away  with  the  age  that  produced  them. 
His  fame  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  the  known 
world,  and  incorporated  itself  with  the  history  of  all 
countries. 

The  attached  and  tried  friend  of  his  father  David, 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  young  prince,  who  so 
ably  filled  the  throne.  This  prompt  tender  of  friend- 
ship was  as  frankly  and  warmly  met  on  the  part  of 
Solomon,  who  concerted  with  this  monarch  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of  his  father,  and 
of  accomplishing  his  own  magnificent  plans  for  the 
temple.  Hiram  engaged  to  furnish  him  with  skilful 
artificers  to  co-operate  with  his  own  workmen,  and  to 
transport  cedars,  fir-trees,  and  other  wood,  from  Le- 
banon, in  floats  to  his  own  ports.  Solomon,  in  return, 
agreed  to  furnish  him  yearly  with  "  20,000  measures 
of  wheat,  for  food  to  his  household,  and  20  measures 
of  pure  oil :"  so  the  Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate  read ;  but 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  read,  20,000 
measures  of  oil  also.  Startling  as  this  circumstance 
may  at  first  appear,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ancient  mode  of  defining  numbers  by  letters,  with 
super-added  marks,  the  least  of  which  would  swell 
units  into  thousands,  and  the  omission  of  a  point  sink 
thousands  into  units,  will  easily  account  for  certain 
numerical  variations,  almost  unavoidable  in  such  a 
process,  while  these  variations,  so  easily  and  naturally 
accounted  for,  in  mere  numbers,  leave  the  authenticity 
of  the  history  unimpeached,  and  its  general  features 
unchanged.  We  make  this  remark  here,  and  once  for 
"all,  because  other  instances  occur  of  differences  in 
numbers,  arising  from  these  obvious  causes,  between 
the  historical  accounts  of  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  while  the  facts  in  both  are  one  and  the 
same. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  480th  of  the 
departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  Solomon  began  that 
stupendous  work,  which  was  the  admiration  of  the 
world  while  it  stood,  and  has  since  been  the  theme  of 
all  ages.  He  employed,  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Canaanites,  70,000  to  bear  burdens,  80,000  to  hew 
timber  and  stone,  in  the  mountains,  under  3,600  over- 
making  a  total  of  153,600.  In  addition  to  these 
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strangers,  he  levied  30,000  Israelites,  whom  he  sent, 
10,000  a  month,  by  courses,  under  the  direction  of 
Adoniram.  To  describe  the  magnificent  structure  which 
rose  out  of  these  astonishing  labours,  would  demand  a 
separate  article,  and  cannot  be  attempted  here.  It 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  only 
certain  account  of  the  temple  must  be  gathered  from 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  that  in  the  gene- 
ral sketches  furnished  by  these,  many  particulars  must 
be  deficient;  that  it  is  not  safe  to  supply  these  from 
the  extravagances  of  the  Jewish  rabbins ;  that  Jose- 
phus  himself  had  no  other  information  respecting  the 
first  temple  than  that  which  lies  before  us  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  that  his  descriptions,  so  far  as  they  extend 
beyond  the  naked  text,  should  not  be  depended  upon, 
especially  when  his  fondness  for  tradition  is  considered  ; 
that  many  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  besides 
adopting  such  traditions,  have  confounded  the  temple 
of  Ezekiel,  as  seen  in  vision,  with  the  features  and 
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proportions  of  the  actual  temple  of  Solomon ;  and  that,  israelitish 
after  the  closest  investigation,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  Monarchy. 
absolute  certainty  as  to  its  form  and  dimensions. 

Some  remarkable  circumstances  in  connection  with 
this  extraordinary  structure  must  not  be  omitted.  Of 
whatever  its  several  parts  consisted,  the  trees  were 
shaped  as  they  were  felled,  the  stones  were  moulded 
at  their  quarries,  the  metals  were  formed  for  their  Begun, 
several  purposes  at  the  forge,  or  the  depository ;  every 
thing  was  completed  before  it  came  to  Jerusalem,  "  so 
that  there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  building;"  every 
part  of  the  materials  fitted  for  its  respective  position 
required  nothing  more  than  to  be  adjusted  and  ce- 
mented. The  site  of  the  temple  was  Mount  Moriah, 
a  solid  rock,  presenting  unequal  surfaces,  which  must 
have  been  levelled  with  prodigious  labour,  and  might 
possibly  have  been  attempted,  and  partly  achieved,  before 
the  death  of  David,  who  had  not  only  prepared  materials 
for  this  stupendous  structure,  but  actually  assembled 
Tyrian  workmen  around  him.  The  work  being  facilitated 
by  these  preparatory  measures,  stimulated  by  the  ardent 
zeal  of  the  youthful  monarch,  and  superintended  by 
the  commanding  spirit  of  wisdom  which  distinguished 
him,  this  astonishing  edifice  was  reared  in  seven  years.  Completed. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  a  minute  fact, 
which  is  one  of  those  incidental  circumstances  that 
would  be  naturally  noted  by  a  true  historian,  but  never 
occur  to  any  man  who  planned  a  fiction.  It  is  said,  in 
the  account  of  the  placing  the  ark  in  the  temple, 
"  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of 
stone  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  . 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  A  confirmation  is  sjte<i.  ep°" 
thus  indirectly  furnished  of  the  history  contained  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  491  years  after  that  legislator  had 
written.  (See  Exod.  xxv.  16  and  21,  compared  with 
1  Kings,  viii.  9,  and  2  Chron.  v.  10.)  In  this  magni- 
ficent sanctuary  was  a  profusion  of  cedar,  brass,  silver, 
gold,  and  "  costly  stones,"  with  the  richest  produce  of 
Tyre,  as  well  in  materials  as  workmanship ;  nor  can  a 
more  lively  apprehension  of  the  unbounded  wealth  of 
this  monarch  be  furnished,  than  by  regarding  the 
golden  shields,  and  the  splendid  furniture  of  a  temple 
literally  overlaid  internally  with  the  most  precious  of 
all  the  metals. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  took  place  in  the  year  Dedication 
of  the  ninth  Jubilee,  celebrated  by  the  Jews ;  and  a  of  the 
little  delay  seems  to  have  occurred  after  the  completion  temPle' 
of  the  work,  that  its  consecration  might,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, acquire  additional  splendour.  No  sooner 
was  the  ark  deposited  in  its  sacred  receptacle,  than 
the  luminous  cloud,  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  filled  the  temple,  the  brightness  of  which 
was  so  insufferable,  that  the  priests  were  compelled  to 
suspend  their  ministerial  functions.  It  was  then  that 
Solomon,  who  had  been  standing  upon  a  brazen  scaf- 
fold, before  the  altar,  kneeled  down,  in  the  presence  of 
his  assembled  subjects,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  of 
consecration,  so  solemn,  so  sublime,  and  so  compre- 
hensive, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  quality  was 
pre-eminent  in  a  devotional  effusion  which  excelled  in 
all.  The  sacrifices  offered  were  immense  ;  that  of  the  Sacrifices 
first  day  of  a  feast  which  lasted  seven,  consisted  of?nd<>ifcr- 
22,000  oxen,  and  120,000  sheep.  To  this  august  i 
ceremony  succeeded  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
M  2 
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also  lasted  seven  days ;  so  that  the  public  rejoicings 
continued  uninterruptedly  an  entire  fortnight.  At  the 
close  of  these,  a  second  vision  was  vouchsafed  to 
Solomon,  assuring  him  of  the  divine  favour,  if  he  held 
fast  his  fidelity  to  God  ;  and  warning  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  he  forsook  the  God  of  his  fathers,  it  was 
not  the  magnificence  of  the  house  which  he  had  con- 
secrated that  should  secure  it  from  desolation;  but 
that,  in  such  an  event,  it  should  assuredly  be  laid 
waste,  and  lu's  people,  carried  into  captivity,  be  scat- 
tered among  all  nations. 

This  superb  structure  was  followed  by  other  embel- 
lishments of  Jerusalem,  suitable  to  the  splendour  of  his 
own  mind,  and  acr,>rding  with  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign.  He  built  a  palace  for  himself,  which  consumed 
thirteen  years  in  its  erection ;  a  second,  which  he 
called  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon ;"  and  a 
third  for  his  queen,  "  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh."  These 
were  all  constructed  on  plans  of  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. His  wealth  was  prodigious — all  his  establish- 
ment of  surpassing  grandeur — his  wisdom  unrivalled  in 
Egypt,  and  throughout  the  east — his  writings,  of  which 
only  a  few  remain,  innumerable— his  power  equal  to 
his  prosperity — since  he  rendered  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  Canaanites  tributary — and  his  empire  ex- 
tended over  the  Philistines,  the  ancient  enemies  of 
Israel,  "  even  to  the  border  of  Egypt."  Two  things 
which  added  to  his  princely  magnificence  and  amazing 
riches,  have  been  considered  as  a  departure  from 
the  prescriptions  of  Deity,  relative  to  the  government 
of  the  Jews ;  the  one,  the  multiplication  of  chariots  and 
horsemen,  as  well  for  war,  as  for  purposes  of  state ; 
and  the  other,  the  commercial  relations  which  he  formed 
with  other  nations,  stimulated  probably  by  his  very  inti- 
mate connection  with  Tyre,  but  inconsistent,  apparently, 
with  the  duties  of  a  people,  who  were  commanded,  as 
the  badge  of  their  peculiar  destination,  to  keep  them- 
selves separate  from  all  other  states.* 

The  mutual  agreement  between  Solomon  and  the 
king  of  Tyre  did  not  terminate  so  happily  as  it  pro- 
mised :  for  Hiram  was  displeased  with  the  twenty  cities 
in  Galilee  which  the  king  of  Israel  had  assigned  to  him 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  assistance  in  the  stupendous 
works  of  Jerusalem,  and  marked  his  disapprobation  as 
well  by  his  expostulations,  as  by  the  name  which  he 
imposed  upon  them  ;  nor  would  he  retain  them  ;  and 
Solomon  appointed  them  in  consequence  as  the  resi- 
dence of  certain  colonies  of  his  own  subjects. 

Amidst  the  prosperity  of  his  peaceful  reign,  this 
great  monarch  did  not  neglect  whatever  was  essential 
to  the  security  of  his  dominions,  either  in  his  own,  or 
after-times.  To  him  Jerusalem  owed  its  almost  im- 
pregnable walls ;  and  various  other  towns,  and  positions 
of  importance,  in  his  vast  empire,  were  fortified  with 
great  care  and  expence. 

Among  the  illustrious  visitors  whom  the  fame  of 
Solomon's  wisdom  and  power  drew  to  Jerusalem,  the 
most  distinguished  was  the  queen  of  Sheba.  And  here 
a  question  arises,  as  to  the  country  of  this  renowned 
princess.  She  is  called  "  the  queen  of  the  south;"  and 
our  Lord  says,  "she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 


*  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  commercial  pursuits  appear  to  us, 
at  least,  questionable ;  while  the  multiplication  of  chariots,  the 
accumulation  of  great  wealth,  and  especially  the  multitude  of  wives, 
are  expressly  prohibited.  See  Deut.  xvii.  14 — SO. 


the  earth,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon."     Our  at- 
tention  is  naturally  directed  to  countries  south  of  Jeru-  Monarchy, 
salem,  and  an  examination  of  those  parts  most  distant  ^^~v^+*> 
from  the  seat  of  the  Israelitish  empire,   from  which      A.  M. 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness  and  renown  of     3012. 
Solomon  was  voluntarily  offered.     The  point  at  issue      u7~c. 
appears  to  lie  between  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ;  both  of     992. 
which  are  south  of  Judea.     But  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance,  long  agitated,  and  more  lately 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Bruce,  which  seems  to  point  more 
distinctly  to  Ethiopia.     He  found  that  the  Abyssinians 
(in  other  words,  the  Ethiopians)  maintain  to  this  hour, 
that  this  princess  was  of  their  country  ;  that  her  pos-  Her  COUB- 
terity  long  reigned  there;  that  she  had  a  son  by  Solo-  trv- 
mon,  from  whom  the  regal  stock  is  derived  ;  and  they 
hold  various  traditions  respecting  this  monarch.     It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  queen  of  Ethiopia 
might  be  sovereign  of  Arabia  also — an  empire  divided 
only  by  the  Red  sea  ;  and  thus  the  differences  of  those 
accounts,  which  agree  in  many  essential  points,  become 
reconciled.     Whatever  might  be   the  precise  spot  of 
her  empire,  it  is  evident  that  she  was  governed  by  an 
ardent  thirst  of  knowledge,  which  could  attract  her  to 
Jerusalem,  confessedly  very  remote  from  her  country. 
She   was  overwhelmed   by  his  magnificence,  and  still 
more  by  his  matchless   wisdom  ;  which  she   proved, 
according   to  the   practice  of  the  times  (which  long 
after  prevailed,    and   was   recognized   by    the    seven 
Grecian  sages,  at  their  meetings),  by  difficult  questions 
and  abstruse  propositions :  her  satisfaction  was  so  en- 
tire at  his  solution  of  her  enquiries,  and  her  admiration  Ileradmi- 
so  unbounded  at  the  splendour  of  his  state,  that  she  r,ation  of 
avowed  fame  had  not  done  him  justice;  for  "  the  half  Solorooa- 
had  not  been  told  her."     After  an  interchange  of  pre- 
sents, they  parted,  mutually  gratified  ;  and  this  memo- 
rable interview  was  but  one  more  tribute  to  a  wisdom, 
to  which  all  existing  monarchs  paid  homage,  and  which 
all  succeeding  ages  have  consented  to  eulogize. 

It  may  be  proper  to  pause  here,  and  mark  more  par- 
ticularly those  principal  occurrences  in  the  Scripture 
narrative  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  which  have  that 
collateral  and  foreign  confirmation  we  should  expect  to 
find.  About  this  time,  or  rather  later,  the  earliest 
Grecian  poetry  has  its  origin ;  from  which  the  first 
historians  of  antiquity  gathered  most  of  the  materials 
of  their  records. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  a  structure  too  cele-  Collateral 
brated  not  to  be  referred  to  as  an  actually  existing  evidences  of 
monument  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrews  at  j|°  ^™on  * 
that  time ;  and  the  temple  of  Vulcan  in  Egypt,  and 
other  magnificent  sanctuaries  in  the  heathen  world, 
borrowed  their  grand  outline  from  this  stupendous 
edifice.  To  affirm  the  existence  of  such  a  building^ 
supposing  it  never  to  have  existed,  must  have  sub- 
jected the  records  of  the  country  boasting  of  it  to 
derision  and  contempt.  To  admit  its  existence,  and 
in  the  splendour  assumed,  must  afford  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  the  Israelitish  empire  at  that 
time,  and  of  the  power,  magnificence,  and  wealth,  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  The  facts,  whatever  they  were, 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Tyrians,  who  assisted  in 
the  execution  of  the  design;  and  to  the  Babylonians, 
who  were  the  instruments  of  its  destruction  :  and  had 
any  thing  been  affirmed  in  the  Jewish  writings  con- 
trary to  truth  on  those  points,  their  testimony  must 
have  been  arraigned  and  exposed  by  the  records  of 
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these  countries.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  also  was  not 
confined  within  the  limits  of  his  empire,  extensive  as 
that  was,  but  the  earth  is  filled  with  his  fame. — His 
penetration — his  knowledge — his  majesty  and  might, 
were  recorded  by  nations  the  most  remote  from 
each  other,  in  point  of  position ;  the  most  opposed  in 
political  interests ;  and  the  most  unlike  as  to  habits 
and  circumstances. 

We  are  now  to  notice  a  melancholy  reverse  of  all 
this  wisdom  and  glory — to  see  the  sun  darkening  as  it 
declined,  and  finally  setting  behind  an  impenetrable 
cloud.  An  awful  lesson  is  afforded  to  the  world  when 
such  an  understanding  as  that  of  Solomon  was  capable 
of  being  seduced  ;  and  the  desolating  power  of  sin  is 
affectingly  shown,  contrasted  with  so  much  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he 
multiplied  his  wives  and  his  concubines  to  an  enormous 
extent,  having  seven  hundred  of  the  former,  and  three 
hundred  of  the  latter ;  and  these,  in  violation  of  an 
express  law,  were  indiscriminately  taken  from  foreign 
and  idolatrous  nations.  Their  ascendancy  over  the 
king  induced  him  to  adopt  their  various  superstitions  ; 
and  he  filled  his  country  with  altars  and  groves  dedi- 
cated to  their  respective  idols  ;  which,  abounding  in 
Jerusalem,  polluted  the  very  fane  that  he  had  him- 
self reared  at  such  immense  cost,  and  consecrated  to 
Jehovah.  Among  these  were  the  objects  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Ammonites  and  of  the  Moabites,  distin- 
guished for  the  foul  and  cruel  rites  practised  by  their 
adorers;  and  "Azhtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians," 
a  popular  deity  in  that  and  subsequent  ages  ;  called 
also  Astarte  by  the  Phenicians,  and  Aestar  by  the  Saxons, 
whence  our  term  Easter  is  said  to  be  derived,  sacrifices 
being  offered  to  this  idol  in  the  month  of  April.  These 
idols  had  temples  erected  to  them  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  directly  over  against  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  divine  displeasure  was  now  marked  in  another 
communication  to  the  uxorious  monarch,  far  different 
from  his  two  former  dreams ;  and  it  was  distinctly  told 
him,  that  his  kingdom  should  be  divided,  and  the 
largest  portion  pass  away  from  his  family,  a  remnant 
only  remaining,  in  reward  of  the  piety  of  his  father 
David.  In  compassion  also  to  one  whose  youth  was 
so  full  of  promise,  it  was  added,  that  the  threatened 
separation  should  not  take  place  in  his  day.  While 
this  communication  was  made  to  Solomon,  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  its  substance  were  actually 
adopting,  and  the  last  days  of  Solomon  were  disturbed 
by  incipient  troubles  which  fell  heavily  upon  his  suc- 
cessors. Hadad,  the  king  of  Edom,  cherished  an  irre- 
concileable  hostility  against  the  family  of  David,  by 
whom  his  country  had  been  laid  waste ;  and  although 
he  was  compelled  to  shelter  himself  in  Egypt,  during 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  a  part  of  that  of  his 
illustrious  successor,  his  inextinguishable  hatred  burnt 
with  a  fury  over  which  time  had  no  power.  He 
strengthened  him  self  by  alliances  in  Egypt,  and  subse- 
quently by  preparations  at  home,  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  at  his  adversary,  the  first  opportune  moment  that 
might  present  itself.  Another  enemy  to  Solomon  and 
to  Israel  was  found  in  the  person  of  Rezon,  who  first 
revolted  from  the  king  of  Zobah,  and  afterwards,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  men,  who  joined  his  fortunes, 
established  a  kingdom  at  Damascus,  and  reigned  over 
Syria.  It  appears,  from  the  sacred  historian,  that 
each  of  these  adversaries,  so  formidable  afterwards, 
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harrassed  the  Israelites  during  the  close  of  Solomon's   igraelitish 
reign.     The  prophet  Abijah  had  received  the  divine  Monarchy, 
command  to  state  to  Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite,  of  a 
quick  judgment  and  a  daring  spirit,  whom  Solomon  had 
patronized  and  employed,  that  ten   of  the   tribes  of 
Israel  should,  at  the  death  of  the  king,  come  under  his 
government  (the  remainder  alone  being  spared  to  the 
royal  heir),  because  of  the  idolatries  of  Solomon,  yet  Jeroboam, 
that  this  division   should  not  take   place   while  the 
reigning  monarch  lived.     The  manner  in  which  this 
prediction  was  conveyed,  accorded  with  the  symbolical 
usages   of  the    age  and  country.      Jeroboam,   being 
clothed  in  a  new  garment,  met  the  prophet  alone  in  a  The  prophet 
field,  by  whom  his  robe  was  taken  off,  and  rent  into  AbiJah- 
twelve  pieces,  of  which  he  gave  Jeroboam  ten,  signify- 
ing thereby  not  only  the  division  of  the  empire,  but  the 
proportionate  share  which  he  should  have  in  it.     This 
extraordinary  rencontre,  with  all    its    circumstances, 
coming  to  the  ear  of  the  king,  Jeroboam  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  lived  until  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Whether  these  conspiring  events,  attended  by  the 
express  admonition  which  he  had  received,  wrought 
repentance  in  the  heart  of  the  aged  monarch  is  not 
said,  nor  does  it  become  us  to  attempt  to  decide  upon 
the  great  question  of  his  final  state.     This  has  been 
frequently  agitated,  and  often  with  little  decorum.     If 
we  were  to  venture  an  opinion,  it  would  be  a  favourable 
one ;  for  he  who  was  honoured  with  the  distinguished 
title,   the  beloved  of  the  Lord,  in  his  youth,  one  would 
fain  conclude,  would  not  be  left  wholly  to  perish  in  his  Solomon's 
age.     Besides  which,  it  has  been  thought,  with  a  high  '" 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was 
the  production  of  his  old  age,  and  the  depository  of 
his  better  thoughts,  when  the  delusions  of  life  were 
fast  fading  from  his  eyes.     This  is  a  point,  however, 
upon  which  we  have  no  evidence ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
to  comport  with  the  justice  and  purity  of  the  divine 
character,  that  the  state  of  even  such  a  man  as  Solomon 
should  be  left  doubtful,  as  a  punishment  of  his  apos- 
tasy, and  an  alarming  instance  of  the  malignity  of  sin  : 
he  died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years ;  precisely  the  date 
of  his  father  David's  sovereignty ;  and  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  upon  the  reasonable  supposition  that  he  came  to 
the  throne  in  his  eighteenth  year,  about  fifty-eight  years  His  death, 
old.      Thus  the  riches  and  glory  which  were  promised 
him,  as  annexed  to  his  wisdom,  because  he  made  so 
judicious  a  choice,  were  granted :  but  the  length  of 
days,  which  was  conditionally  held  out  to  him,  if  he 
adhered  to   the  divine  statutes,  was  denied ;  for  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  who  assigns  to  him  eighty  years  £„.<„.  Of 
of  reign,   and  ninety-four  of  life,  is  not  only  without  Josephus. 
foundation,  but  will  appear  upon  examination  to  be  a 
palpable  error. 

Solomon,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  began  to  astonish  Israel  with  that  wisdom 
which  afterwards  spread  through  the  whole  earth; 
Rehoboam,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  forty,  Rehoboam, 
afforded,  at  the  commencement  of  his  inauspicious  reign, 
such  an  instance  of  his  folly  and  tyranny,  as  revoked 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  alienated  ten  parts  of  his 
empire.  How  unlike  to  his  illustrious  predecessor! 
and  how  striking  an  exemplification  of  Solomon's  own 
description  of  "  a  foolish  son ! "  That  eminent  men  His  folly, 
should  have  weak  children,  is  an  occurrence  not  un- 
common in  the  history  of  mankind — why  it  is  so,  is  not 
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easily  solvable  on  any  philosophical  principle.  At  forty, 
Rehoboam  was  old  enough  to  have  preferred  the  wise 
policy  of  his  father's  tried  and  aged  counsellors — nor 
could  the  young  men  who  "  grew  up  with  him"  have 
been  novices ;  but  they  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
measure  of  understanding  with  himself;  and  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  weak  man  to  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  fools.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Israel, 
Jeroboam  returned  out  of  Egypt,  and  Shechem  being 
the  place  at  which  the  new  monarch  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  his  people,  this  adventurer  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  head  of  a  multitude,  who  thought 
themselves  aggrieved  by  certain  taxes  imposed  by 
Solomon,  and  required  a  relaxation  of  these  burdens 
as  the  condition  of  their  allegiance.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  father's  ministers,  Rehoboam,  at  the 
close  of  three  days,  which  he  had  demanded  to  deli- 
berate upon  their  petition,  returned  for  answer,  as  he 
had  been  counselled  by  his  rash  companions,  that  so 
far  from  purposing  to  relax  the  severities  of  his  pre- 
decessor, it  was  his  fixed  resolution  to  impose  upon 
them  a  yoke  incomparably  heavier.  This  weak  and 
wicked  determination  caused  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  to  separate  from  the  house  of  David.  Adoram, 
the  collector  of  tribute,  was  slain ;  Jeroboam  elected 
king  of  Israel;  Judah  ami  Benjamin,  with  a  remnant  of 
the  other  tribes,  alone  remaining  faithful  to  the  son  of 
Solomon  ;  and  Rehoboam  himself  was  compelled  to 
seek  his  personal  safety  by  flying  to  Jerusalem.  In 
this  emergency,  he  raised  an  army  of  180,000  men  to 
chastise  the  revolters,  and  reduce  them  to  obedience  ; 
but  when  this  formidable  force  were  upon  the  point  of 
marching  against  their  rebelling  brethren,  a  message 
from  God,  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  forbad  their  expe- 
dition, and  explained,  that  this  defection  had  been 
permitted  by  him  as  a  visitation  for  the  idolatry  of 
Solomon. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jeroboam  sought  to  establish  his 
newly-acquired  empire,  making  Shechem  the  seat  of 
government,  until  Samaria  afterwards  obtained  that 
distinction  (which,  however,  from  local  advantages, 
reverted  again  to  Shechem  after  Samaria  was  destroyed). 
The  policy  of  the  new  monarch  of  Israel  suggested  to 
him,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  revolt  while 
his  subjects  went  up  year  by  year  to  the  metropolis  of 
his  rival  to  worship.  He,  therefore,  erected  two  altars, 
the  one  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel,  for  the  specious 
purpose  of  their  convenience  in  remembering  the  God 
that  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt,  but  in  reality  for 
idolatrous  worship.  According  to  the  model  furnished 
by  Egypt,  and  familiar  to  Israel,  two  golden  calves 
were  set  up,  in  imitation  of  the  Apis  of  that  country, 
to  which  the  people  had,  in  the  wilderness,  shown  so 
fatal  a  preference ;  and,  with  their  former  ungrateful  ca- 
price, his  subjects  quickly  complied  with  the  suggestion 
of  their  monarch.  But  as  he  stood  by  the  altar  to  offer 
incense,  evidently  for  the  further  purpose  of  blending 
the  priestly  with  the  kingly  dignity  (a  practice  as 
strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  as  it  was  prevalent  among 
other  nations,  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire),  and 
approached  to  perform  these  usurped  functions,  a 
prophet,  who  is  not  named,  drew  near,  and  in  a  strain 
of  vehement  eloquence  "  cried  against  the  altar,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  He  predicted  that  the  bones  of 
these  very  priests,  who  were  now  officiating  subordi- 
uately  to  the  king,  should  be  burned  upon  that  altar, 
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by  a  future  monarch,  of  the  name  of  Josiah,  descended    Israeli  lish 
from  the  house  of  David ;  a  declaration  actually  fulfilled   Munan -h\ 
351  years  afterwards  (and  remarkable  amongst  the  few 
cases  in  ancient  prophecy,  in  which  the  instrument  as 
well  as  his  work  was  named)  ;  facts  which,  when  well 
authenticated,    must    lead    beyond   dispute    to     the 
source  of  such  predictions.     As  a  sign  of  his  mission, 
and  of  the  certainty  of  the  events  foretold,  this  pro- 
phet also  declared  that  the  altar  itself  should  imme- 
diately be  rent,  and  the  ashes  poured  out.     Enraged 
at  the  interruption  occasioned  by  this  stranger,  and 
still  more  at  the  import  of  his  threatening,  Jeroboam 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  commanding  him  to  be  seized, 
or  perhaps  as  the  executioner  of  his  own  haughty  will. 
It  was  instantaneously  withered  and  powerless;    nor  Jeroboam's 
was  it  restored  but  at  the  intercession  of  the  man  of  imndwi- 
God  :  the  altar  also  was  divided  as  he  had  said.     To  thered  and 
give  emphasis  to  his  message,  this  nameless  seer  had re 
received  a  strict  command  neither  to  eat  at  Bethel 
nor  to  return  by  the  road  by  which  he  approached  it ; 
accordingly  he  refused   the  invitation  of  Jeroboam  to 
refresh   himself.      But  deceived  by  another  prophet, 
who,  for  motives  which  are  not  stated,  and  cannot  be 
assigned  therefore  by  us,  pretended  to  have  received 
a  contrary  mandate,  he  violated  the  injunction  of  God 
and  turned  aside  to  the  deceiver's  house.     Here,  while 
the  victim  of  his  falsehood  sat  at  his  table,  his  seducer 
was  seized  with  a  prophetical  spirit,  and  testified  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience  by  a  violent  death ;  Disobc- 
which  occurred  as  he  returned  home,  a  lion  killing  him  dience  and 
by  the  way.     There  is  a  mystery  about  this  transaction  deat1'  of  tllc 
upon  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  reason,  but  which  Pr°Piet> 
is  connected  with  too  many  acknowledged  events,  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  affecting  a  whole  people,  not  to 
be  received  as  an  undoubted  fact.     The  very  sepnlchre 
of  this  prophet,  with   some  characteristic  inscription, 
remained  to  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  became  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  prediction  in  question. 

Jeroboam,  unaffected  by  this  visitation,  is  chastised 
by  another.     His  pious  child,  Abijah,  was  seized  with 
a  threatening:  sickness,  and,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
result,  he  sent  his  queen  disguised  to  Abijah,  who  had 
predicted  his  sovereignty.     The  prophet,  who  was  now 
blind  with  age,  was  inspired  to  know  who  his  visitor 
was,  and  to  foretell  the  death  of  her  son,  when  she  Death  of 
should  approach  her  own  house ;  not  as  an  evil  to  the  Jeroboam's 
child,  but  as  a  punishment  to  his  hardened  parent : (  "   ' 
the  ruin  of  whose  family  was  also  denounced.     In  the 
mean  while  Rehoboam  had  an  opportunity  given  him 
of  recovering  his  empire.     The  Levites,  and  a  large 
body  of  the  Israelites,  disgusted  at  the   idolatry  of 
Jeroboam,  returned  to  the  house  of  David  ;  and  his 
forces  became  equal  to  those  of  his  ambitious  rival. 
But  Rehoboam  was  the  son  of  an  Ammonitess,  and  Rehoboam'» 
enslaved  by  his  mother's  idolatry  and  counsels.     The  idolatry, 
opportunity  was  lost,  and  the  corruption  of  Judah  was 
not  less  than  that  of  Israel.    The  punishment  followed, 
in  the  invasion  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  foretold  by  Shishak's 
the  prophet  Shemaiah ;    and  the  conqueror  despoiled  invasion, 
the  temple  of  its  golden  shields   and  its  treasures,  to- 
gether with  the  riches  of  the  palaces.     Thus,  in  the 
short  interval  between  Solomon  and  Rehoboam,  Jeru- 
salem began  to  be   impoverished,  and   the  sanctuary 
profaned.     Rehoboam   substituted  bucklers  of  brass, 
for  those  of  gold  ;  and  for  the  present  was  spared  fur- 
ther ruin.     He  seemed  touched  at  length  with  his  situ- 
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ation,  and  humbled  himself  before  God,  who  suffered 
him  to  reign  twelve  years  afterwards  in  peace.  Having 
fixed  upon  the  heir  of  his  kingdom  from  among  his 
sons,  he  had  the  prudence  to  make  settlements  for  his 
other  children  suitable  to  their  princely  rank ;  and  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  having  sustained  a  weak  and 
stormy  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

Abijam,  or  Abijah,  as  the  name  is  written  indis- 
criminately, succeeded  him.  His  reign  was  short,  but 
not  inglorious,  if  military  exploits  are  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  distinction ;  if  morals,  then,  alas!  it  is  recorded 
of  him,  that  he  "  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father." 
His  first  object  was  to  attack  Jeroboam,  whom  he  re- 
proached for  his  rebellion,  and,  in  his  expostulation, 
admitted  the  weakness  of  his  father.  The  levy  with 
which  he  advanced  to  meet  his  adversary  although 
large,  was  unequal  in  numerical  force  to  the  power  op- 
posed to  him ;  the  army  of  Abijah,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  400.000  men,  being  still  doubled  by  that  of  Jero- 
boam. The  king  of  Judah  had  the  victory,  and  so 
completely  defeated  his  antagonist,  that  Jeroboam 
never  "  recovered  his  strength." 

After  a  reign  of  not  more  than  three  years  Abijah 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asa,  whose  at- 
tachment to  religion  formed  the  best  pledge   of  the 
security  of  his  empire.     Two  years  after  he  came  to 
Abi'-ahdies  ^ne  *nrone  Jeroboam  died,  after  a  reign  of  22  years, 
and  "Asa     '  it  should  seem,  by  some  sudden  or  unusual  stroke  of 
succeeds,     mortality,  since  it  is  said,  "  the  Lord  struck  him  with 
Asa's  piety,  death."     The  zeal  of  the  king  of  Judah  was  so  ardent 
A.  M.      an(^  sincere,  that  he  deposed  his  own  mother  on  ac- 
3050.     count  of  her  idolatry,  and  destroyed  all  the  monu- 
ments of  her  superstition.     In  the  mean  while  Nadab, 
the  son  of  Jeroboam,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  which  he  held  only  two  years ;  for  in  the  siege 
of  Gibbethon,  belonging  to  the  Philistines,  Baasha,  ot 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  conspired  against  him  and  slew 
him;  and  not  satisfied  with  seizing  upon  his  kingdom, 
the  usurper  extirpated  the  whole  family  of  Jeroboam, 
as  had  been  predicted.     It  is  necessary  to  trace,  with 
a  rapid  hand,  a  succession  of  reigns,  in  both  kingdoms, 
distinguished  by  no  features  of  particular  interest,  that 
circumstances  more  deeply  important  may  occupy  a 
due  proportion  of  our  attention. 

Asa  availed  himself  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  to  fortify  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
and  establish  a  considerable  army.  This  is  stated  to 
have  consisted  of  580,000  men ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
Asa's  mili-  ODServe» in  connection  with  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
tary  warriors,  represented  in  these  ages  as  mustered  on 

strength,  particular  occasions,  that  they  were  not  a  standing 
army,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  empire,  capable  of 
being  called  out  upon  an  emergency,  a  part  of  whom 
only  served  in  common,  and  were  dismissed  in  turn  to 
their  domestic  concerns ;  but  the  whole  of  which  might 
be  calculated  upon,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  or  of  any 
extraordinary  demand  for  exertion ;  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly all  employed  on  certain  occurrences.  These 
precautions  of  Asa  were  soon  proved  to  be  not  only 
political,  but  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  spirit  of 
his  restless  neighbour,  Baasha,  between  whom  and 
himself  perpetual  hostility  subsisted.  An  army  of 
<in8  Ethiopians  invaded  him,  with  no  less  than  1,000,000  of 
men,  whom  he  defeated,  and  received  encouragement 
from  Azariah,  the  son  of  Obed,  to  continue  firm  in  his 
allegiance  to  God.  His  faith  failed  him,  however,  upon 
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an  attack  of  Baasha,  in  conjunction  with  Benhadad,  israditish 
king  of  Syria;  the  latter  of  whom  he  bought  off  with  Monarchy, 
presents,  which  stripped  the  sanctuary  of  its  wealth,  as  ^-^^^^ 
well   as  emptied  his  own    treasury.     This  distrust   of     A.  M. 
providence,  and  alliance  with  an  idolatrous  monarch,      3064. 
called  forth  a  severe  reproof  from  the  prophet  Hanani,      fiTc. 
which  enraged  the  king,  who   was  now  suffering  with       940. 
some  disease  in  his  feet,  and  the  seer  paid  the  penalty  Asa. 
of  incarceration  for  his  fidelity.     Several  acts  of  petu- 
lance, which  are  glanced   at,  but  not  specified  by  the 
sacred  historian,  disgraced  the  close  of  this  otherwise 
distinguished  reign,  which  lasted  forty-one  years. 

Before  the  death  of  Asa.  several  important  revolu- 
tions had  taken  place  in  the  rival  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  had  been  commissioned  to 
apprize  Baasha,  that  as  he  practised  the  sins,  he  should 
share  the  punishment  of  his  predecessor,  not  only  in 
his  own  person,  but  in  his  posterity ;  and  these  cala-  Baasha. 
mities  respected  also  the  violence  by  which  he  had 
usurped  the  throne.  "When  man  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  executing  judgment  upon  his  fellow-man, 
swayed  only  by  his  own  ambition,  and  unconscious  of 
the  high  behest  he  is  accomplishing,  the  sentence  in- 
flicted is  just;  but  the  administrator  of  it  is  no  less 
amenable  for  his  own  motives.  Baasha  died,  and  was  Dies, 
succeeded  by  his  son  Elah,  in  the  26th  year  of  Asa's  Elah. 
reign.  The  cup  which  his  father  had  administered  to 
his  master,  was  put  to  the  lips  of  his  son,  by  his  own 
servant.  Zimri  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him, 
nor  did  he  deem  himself  secure  upon  his  usurped 
throne,  until  he  had  cot  of"  all  the  house  of  Baasha." 

Seven  days  only  was  the  inglorious  reign  of  Zimri,  a  Zimri's 
space,  however,  sufficient  to  enable  him,  by  the  expe-  short  usur- 
dition  with  which   he  followed  the  work  of  death,  to  Pat'on- 
fulfil  the  destiny  of  his  master's  family. 

The  usurpation  of  Zimri  was  never  ratified  by  the  Omri 
Israelites ;  who  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  conspiracy  chosen, 
and  murder,  chose  Omri,  "  the  captain  of  the  host,"  *nd  ^linri's 
as  their  monarch ;  he  besieged  Zimri  in  Tirzah ;  who, 
finding  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  his  cause  hopeless, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  palace,  which  he  fired,  and 
perished  in  the  flames. 

As  yet  Omri  was  not  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  ;  Tibni's 
for  another  rival  appeared  in  the  person  of  Tibni,  who  "valry  and 
had  found  means  to  divide  the  Israelites  on  the  great 
great  question  of  the  successor  to  the  monarchy.  But 
the  contest  terminated  fatally  to  Tibni:  and  in  the  31st 
year  of  Asa's  reign,  Omri  was  quietly  established  in 
the  regal  authority  of  Israel.  His  whole  reign  was 
about  twelve  years  ;  on  the  first  half  of  which  he  was 
occupied  in  supporting  his  pretensions  to  the  diadem ; 
the  last  presented  him,  confirmed  indeed,  in  his  au- 
thority, but  immersed  in  the  criminality  of  his  prede- 
cessors. One  circumstance  is  worthy  attention,  because 
it  subsequently  furnished  a  metropolis  to  Israel,  he 
bought  of  Shemer  the  hill  which  was  called  after  the 
name  of  its  possessor,  and  built  upon  it  a  city,  which  Omri  buikU 
he  called  Samaria ;  not  changing  its  original  title.  Samaria. 

In  the  38th  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  Omri,  king 
of  Israel  died ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Ahab  his  son, 
who  exceeded  his  predecessors  in  evil,  and  added  to 
his  offences  in  his  alliance  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of 
the  kins:  of  Zidon,  but  whose  reign  was  distinguished 
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by  many  important  and  miraculous  occurrences.  Among  ceeds. 
others,   in  his  days,  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  braving  the 
curse  of  Joshua  against   those   who   should   rebuild 
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History.  Jericho,  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  it;  and  suffered 
^x^vx^  for  his  rashness,  the  loss  of  his  eldest  and  youngest 
Jericho  and  ^^ .  tnug  sustaminp.  the  penalty  of  a  prediction 
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which  had  been  delivered  five  centuries  before. 

At  this  time  we  are  suddenly  introduced  to  an  extra- 
ordinary character,  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  who  rises  upon 
us  amidst  the  moral  darkness  of  his  country,  like  the 
sun  in  his  strength ;  obscured,  indeed,  until  his  very 
meridian,  and  not  affording  the  gradations  from  the 
twilight  to  the  perfect  day.  This  distinguished  prophet 
is  seen,  for  the  first  time,  announcing  to  the  guilty 
king  of  Israel,  a  famine,  which  lasted  three  years  and 
a  half.  For  himself,  he  was  commanded  to  remain 
concealed  from  the  indignation  of  the  offended  monarch, 
by  the  brook  Cherith;  not  improbably  wandering  through 
some  such  wild  ravine,  as  the  glens  which  are  familiar 
to  us  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  empire,  and  where 
Fed  by  ra-  the  raven  delights  to  find  her  home  :  there  he  was 
vens  during  fe(j  by  miracle,  this  voracious  bird  being  the  purveyor 
Qf  ^  <jaily  provision.  Such  an  interposition,  in  an 
age  of  miracles,  befitted  the  character  of  one,  who  stood 
almost  alone  against  an  empire. 

"  Among  innumerable  false,  unraov'd, 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ! 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 

Though  single." 

The  continuance  of  the  drought  having  exhausted  the 
brook,  he  was  directed  to  go  to  Zarephath,  a  city  of 
Zidon,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  with  a  widow,  whom 
he  found  so  impoverished,  and  so  hopeless  because  of 
the  severity  of  the  famine,  that  she  was  gathering  a 
few  sticks  to  bake  the  cake  which  she  had  made  from 
the  last  handful  of  meal,  and  the  little  oil  in  her  pos- 
session, for  herself  and  her  child ;  having  no  prospect 
before  them  afterwards  but  that  of  a  miserable  death 
by  hunger.  Elijah  predicted  that  these  scanty  re- 
sources should  prove  inexhaustible,  until  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  seasons  should  be  restored :  and,  accordingly, 
with  her  he  Jived  until  that  period ;  the  barrel  of  meal, 
and  the  cruse  of  oil,  having  been  miraculously  supplied. 
While  this  lowly  roof  sheltered  the  prophet,  her  child 
died  ;  and  in  the  paroxysm  of  her  anguish,  she  seemed 
disposed  to  impute  this  calamity  in  some  way  to  her 
guest,  supposing  that  his  purity  had  occasioned  a 
visitation  for  her  sins.  Elijah,  who  appears  to  have 
feebly  sustained  his  patience,  in  this  trying  scene,  took 
the  body  into  his  own  chamber,  and  having  stretched 
himself  upon  the  child  and  prayed  over  him,  it  pleased 
God  to  restore  him  again  to  life. 

.  In  the  mean  while,  Ahab,  influenced  by  Jezebel, 
multiplied  idols  of  every  description  in  his  empire,  and 
gratified  her  cruel  disposition  by  destroying  so  many 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  as  he  could  seize.  In  this 
sanguinary  persecution  he  was  secretly  counteracted  by 
Obadiah,  the. governor  of  his  house;  who  found  means 
to  conceal,  and,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
famine,  to  support  one  hundred  of  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah.  After  the  drought  had  continued  more  than 
three  years,  Elijah  was  commanded  to  visit  Ahab;  and 
as  he  went  towards  Samaria,  he  met  Obadiah,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  king  to  search  the  land  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  he  himself  took  another  route,  to  discover 
what  water-springs  might  remain,  as  the  last  hope  of 
Sjentto  tjlc  country.  Elijah  commanded  this  officer  to  return 
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and  acquaint  Ahab  that  he  awaited  his  arrival :  a  bold  T»riu.!jtjsj, 
message  to  a  king  from  a  subject,  who  disdained  to  Monarchy. 
follow  him — to  such  a  tyrant  also  as  Ahab,  who  had, 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  prophet's  concealment, 
earnestly  sought  after  him  to  put  him  to  death.  Oba- 
diah reluctantly  undertook  this  commission,  fearing 
that  Elijah  might  be  transported  in  the  interval  to  some 
other  spot,  by  that  supernatural  influence  which  fre- 
quently carried  the  prophets,  by  sudden  transitions,  from 
place  to  place;  and  that  Ahab,  disappointed  in  not 
finding  him,  would  take  the  life  of  his  messenger. 
Elijah  assured  him  that  he  must  have  an  interview  with 
the  king  that  day.  Obadiah  departed  to  apprize  his 
sovereign,  and  Ahab  immediately  returned  to  encounter 
the  prophet.  They  met;  and  Elijah  returned  the  re- Elijah  and 
preaches  of  Ahab  with  a  firmness  and  authority  which  Aliab  mcet 
the  monarch  could  not  resist.  At  the  direction  of  the 
prophet,  the  king  assembled  the  people  of  Israel  and 
the  prophets  of  Baal ;  and  when  they  were  convened, 
he  proposed  to  put  the  claims  of  Jehovah  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  their  idols  to  the  issue  of  a  miracle.  Bui-  Elijah'* 
locks  were  prepared,  and  the  wood  laid  on  the  altars  ;  clia"engc- 
but  no  fire  was  put  under.  They  were  to  address  the 
objects  of  their  respective  worship,  and  "  the  God  that 
answered  by  fire,'*  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  true 
God.  The  experiment  was  first  made  by  the  priests  of 
Baal;  who  mangled  their  flesh  after  the  barbarous 
custom  of  his  idolatrous  worship,  and  cried  in  vain 
upon  their  deity,  stimulated  to  persevere  in  their  at- 
tempts to  support  his  honour  by  the  severe  sarcasms 
of  Elijah.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  when  all 
the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  had  been  practised,  and 
when  all  pretensions  for  further  delay  were  exhausted, 
that  the  priests  of  Baal  retired  abashed  and  mortified, 
and  Elijah  drew  near  to  repair  the  altar  of  Jehovah, 
which  neglect,  and  time,  and  insult,  had  demolished. 
Having  made  ready  the  sacrifice,  to  remove  all  possible 
suspicion  of  concealed  fire,  he  caused  water  to  be  poured 
upon  the  victim,  the  wood,  and  the  altar,  until  the 
trench  with  which  it  was  surrounded  overflowed ;  and 
then  calling  upon  that  great  and  venerable  name 
which  had  been  so  long  dishonoured  and  disused, 
"  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt-  Fire  from 
sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  heaven  con- 
and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench ;"-  g^"^1' 
while  "  all  the  people  fell  on  their  faces,"  and  shouted, 
"  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God  !  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God !" 

The  historian  Menander,  in   his  acts  of  Ithobab,  Foreign 
king  of  Tyre,  records  this  dearth  in  the  days  of  Ahab  ;  testimonies. 
and   Julian,  who,   as    Grotius    justly    observes,   was 
"  equally  the  enemy  of  Jews  and  Christians,"  admits 
the  miracle  of  the  fire  falling  from  heaven  to  consume 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah. 

The  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal  which  followed,  Slaughter 
at  the  command  of  Elijah,  was  not  the  indulgence  of  of  the 
personal  revenge,  but  an  act  of  retributive  justice  for  Pncsts  of 
the  blood  of  the  prophets  which  they  had  caused  to 
be  shed ;  and  of  righteous  punishment  for  the  guilt 
which  they  had  incurred  in  seducing  the  Israelites  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  to  whom  also  they  owed 
allegiance  as  their  special  protector,  having  been  by 
HIM  separated  from  all  other  nations. 

Neither  the  public  miracle  which  had  been  wrought 
in  attestation  at  once  of  the  mission  of  the  prophet, 
and  of  the  true  object  of  religious  worship ;  nor  the 
blessing  of  rain,  which,  at  the  prayer  of  Elijah,  abun- 
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dantly  followed,  could  convince  or  appease  the  queen, 
when  Ahab  told  her  of  the  slaughter  of  so  many  of  her 
priests,  and  the  prophet  was  once  more  compelled  to 
flee  for  his  life.  Under  these  circumstances  of  repeated 
danger  and  difficulty,  he  began  to  desire  a  release  from 
his  labours  and  a  dismission  from  the  world.  He  was 
favoured  with  a  manifestation  of  Deity,  at  once  sublime 
and  affecting,  preceded  by  the  stormy  elements,  and 
speaking  in  "  the  small,  still  voice"  of  goodness  and 
compassion.  Elijah  was  encouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  an  assistant  in  his  arduous  office ;  and  enlightened 
as  to  the  events  of  future  time,  which  would  severely 
punish  the  apostasy  that  he  deplored,  and  "justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man."  He  was  commanded  to  anoint 
Hazael  to  be  king  of  Syria,  Jehu  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  Elisha  to  be  prophet  in  his  stead.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  last  only  of  these 
commissions  was  accomplished  by  the  prophet.  Jehu 
was  not  anointed  until  twenty-three  years  later  than  this 
event,  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  Hazael  had 
his  greatness  foretold  by  Elisha  a  year  earlier,  upon  his 
coming  to  inquire  whether  the  then  king  of  Syria  should 
recover,  and  both  events  took  place  nearly  ten  years 
after  the  removal  of  Elijah.  We  must,  therefore,  sup- 
pose either  that  these  events  were  only  revealed  to 
him  for  his  instruction,  and  to  teach  him  to  wait  with 
patience  the  issue  of  the  divine  dispensations,  or  that, 
in  the  appointment  of  Elisha,  which  was  the  act  of  this 
prophet,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  work  and  retained 
his  spirit,  what  was  done,  probably,  by  his  own  direc- 
tion, among  the  instructions  he  would  leave  with  him, 
was  accounted  as  done  by  himself;  or,  which  is,  per- 
haps, far  better,  we  must  leave  the  facts  as  circum- 
stances which  we  ought  to  notice,  but  for  which  we 
cannot  account  in  the  silence  of  Sacred  History  itself, 
which  offers  no  solution  of  them.  His  destined  col- 
league and  successor  was  found  by  him  at  plough, 
consistently  with  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  when 
agriculture  afforded  wealth,  and  the  rich  disdained  not 
to  share  in  the  pursuits  whence  they  derived  their 
abundance.  The  prophet  "  cast  his  mantle  upon  him," 
and  he  appears  instantly  to  have  understood  the  ap- 
pointment signified  by  this  expressive  symbol.  He 
took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had 
not  the  property  been  his  own,  and  gave  a  parting  feast 
to  his  friends;  after  which  he  immediately  followed 
Elijah,  and  ministered  to  him  as  a  servant.  His  ser- 
vice was  afterwards  described  by  a  phrase  truly  orien- 
tal, "  Elisha,  who  poured  water  upon  the  hands  of 
Elijah,"  that  being  the  duty  of  a  servant  when  the 
tables  are  removed,  in  countries  where  ablutions  are 
frequently  used,  and  in  which,  the  hands  being  chiefly 
employed  at  meals,  the  custom  becomes  necessary  for 
cleanliness  no  less  than  for  refreshment. 

In  this  pause  of  the  history  of  Elijah  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  about  eight  years  before  this  period,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  Asa,  the  king  of 
Judah,  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty-one  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  piety.  The  result  accorded  with  the 
principle ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  neighbouring  state, 
under  the  dominion  of  Ahab,  was  suffering  every 
imaginable  privation,  Jehoshaphat  was  strengthening 
his  fortresses,  and  enjoying,  with  his  people,  distin- 
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guished  ease  and  prosperity.  The  Philistines  and 
Arabians  were  tributary  to  him ;  and  his  empire,  al-  Monau-h\ . 
though  so  considerably  retrenched  by  the  separation  of 
the  ten  tribes  from  his  family,  seemed  to  recover  some- 
thing of  that  ancient  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  ;  "  and  he  had  riches  and  ho- 
nour in  abundance." 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Ahab,  and  during  the  time 
that  we  lose  sight  of  Elijah,  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  supported  by  no 
less  than  thirty-two  tributary  monarchs,  besieged  Sa- 
maria.    Without  any  pretext  for  the  war,  he  sent  to  Benhadad 
urge  those  demands  which  implied  that  the  king  of  besieges 
Israel  was  not  only  tributary  to  him,  but  his  wealth  Samaria. 
and  possessions  wholly  at  his  disposal.     Ahab  con- 
ceded even  this  stern  requisition ;  but  as  it  was  followed 
by  another  yet  more  insolent  and  threatening,  the  king 
of  Israel  found  it  necessary  to  resist  such  unlimited 
impositions.     A  prophet,  who  is  not  named,  predicted 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  invading  army,  "and  prescribed 
the  order  of  the  battle.     The  victory  on  the  part  of  The  Syrians 
the  Israelites  was  complete,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  defeated. 
Syrians  immense  ;  but  Ahab  was  warned  by  the  same      A-  M- 
prophet,  that  Benhadad  would  renew  the  conflict  the     3104. 
year  succeeding.  B>  c> 

The  invasion  was  accordingly  renewed,  and  the  over-      900. 
throw  of  the  Syrians  again  predicted  and  achieved ;  The  jnva. 
and   so   great  was   the   destruction  of  the  invading  sion  renew- 
army,  that   Benhadad   was  compelled    to   solicit  the  <--d. 
compassion  of  the  king  of  Israel.      Ahab  exercised, 
in  this  instance,  an  imprudent  and  ill-timed  clemency,      ."',» 
for  which  he  was  severely  reproved  by  one  of  the  sous 
of  the  prophets,    who,  disguising  himself,    conveyed 
the  disastrous  tidings  to  the  king,  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure  which    he   had   incurred,    in   the    prevailing 
parabolic  form,  a  method  which  led  the  monarch  un- 
intentionally, as  in  the  case  of  David,  to  pass  sentence 
upon  himself ;  and  he  was  assured  that  his  own  life 
would  be  the  forfeit  of  the  rash  and  false  generosity 
which  he  had  exercised. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Ahab  wishing  to  obtain  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  was  near  his  palace,  and 
not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  part  with  it  (as 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  for  a  man  to  sell  his  inherit- 
ance from  his  family),  Jezebel  caused  Naboth  to  be  Je/ebel 
slain  upon  a  false  accusation,  and  the  king  went  down  murders 
to  take  possession  of  this  contested  piece  of  ground.  Naboth. 
As  he  drew  near  he  was  met  by  Elijah,  who  here  makes  Elijah  pro- 
his  final  appearance  to  the  king,  and  threatens  him  nounces  the 
with  the  entire  destruction  of  his  queen  and  his  family, 
in  language  so  severe  and  awful,  that  even  the  heart 
of  this  proud  tyrant  was  terrified,   and  he  humbled 
himself,  until  it  was  promised  that  the  evil  denounced 
should  not  take  place  in  his  own  reign;  after  which, 
he  appears  to  have  returned  to  his  evil  courses  with 
unaltered  effrontery. 

Jehoshaphat  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Ahab ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  treaty  which  the 
king  of  Israel  had  made  with  Benhadad  (during  which 
the  transaction  just  recounted  took  place),  the  king  of 
Judah  went  down  to  see  him,  and  finding  him  about  Alliance  of 
to    attack   Ramoth-Gilead,   which  the  king  of  Syria Jehosba- 
withheld  from  him,  offered  to  be  his   ally  in  the  pro-  P1'3' with 
posed  war,  but  first  wished  the  prophets  to  be  con- 
suited  as  to  the  issue.     They  were  accordingly  sum- 
moned before  the  two  monarchs,  and  promised  Ahab 
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success  in  his  enterprise.  Jehoshaphat  seems  to  have 
gathered,  from  some  circumstance  not  explained,  that 
these  prophets  were  either  deceived  themselves,  or 
disposed  to  flatter ;  for  he  earnestly  inquired  whether 
there  did  not  remain  some  other  seer  who  might  be 
consulted.  Ahab  acknowledged  that  Micaiah  was  ab- 
sent, who  seems  to  have  fallen  under  his  displeasure 
for  his  blunt  fidelity,  and  has  by  some  been,  therefore, 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  prophet  who  predicted 
that  the  life  of  Ahab  should  go  for  the  life  of  Benhadad. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prophets  consulted  were 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  that  Jehoshaphat,  perceiving 
this,  was  anxious  to  have  called  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  if  this  conjecture,  which  is  adopted,  under  a  full 
persuasion  of  its  correctness,  by  Calmet,  be  admitted, 
it  will  throw  some  light  upon  that  spirit  Of  delusion 
which  was  said,  by  divine  permission,  to  rest  upon  them. 
However  this  may  be,  Micaiah  predicted  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  Ahab,  who,  highly  incensed,  ordered  him 
to  prison ;  and  to  turn  aside  the  prophecy,  persuaded 
Jehoshaphat  to  put  on  his  royal  robes,  while  he  himself 
went  into  the  battle  disguised  as  a  private  man.  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict,  Jehoshaphat  was  so  hardly 
pressed,  the  king  of  Syria  having  commanded  his  men 
to  direct  all  their  attacks  against  the  person  of  the  king 
of  Israel,  that  he  was  compelled  to  discover  himself, 
Ahab  slain,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life.  Ahab,  in  the 
mean  while,  disguised  as  he  was,  was  slain  by  an  arrow 
drawn  at  a  venture,  but  divinely  directed,  and  thus 
perished,  as  was  foretold. 

Ahaziah  succeeded  his  father  Ahab  in  every  sense, 
being  as  devoted  to  idolatry  as  his  predecessor.  Jeho- 
shaphat returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the  late  disastrous 
battle,  and  was  so  severely  reproved  by  the  prophet 
Jehu  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab,  that  when  Ahaziah 
wished  to  join  him  in  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  king 
of  Judah  for  some  time  refused  all  further  connection 
with  that  family.  Ahaziah,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
His  fall  and  reign,  was  so  injured  by  a  fall  that  his  recovery  appeared 
sickness.  extremely  doubtful.  He  sent  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub, 
the  idol  of  Ekron,  what  should  be  the  issue  of  his 
Elijah  fore-  sickness ;  and  his  messengers  were  met  by  Elijah,  who 
sent  them  back  with  the  information  that  he  should 
never  again  rise  from  his  bed.  The  king  knew  the 
prophet  from  their  description  of  his  person  and  dress, 
and  sent  three  officers,  successively,  each  commanding 
a  company  of  fifty  men,  to  apprehend  him.  Two  of 
these  parties  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  at 
liis  word  (a  circumstance  noted  by  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord),  and  the  third  he  spared,  accompanying  him  to 
the  king,  and  confirming  his  prediction  in  the  royal 
presence.  Ahaziah  died  accordingly,  after  a  reign  of 
two  years. 

The  time  now  approached  for  the  departure  of 
Elijah,  with  all  its  miraculous  circumstances.  Ac- 
companied by  Elisha,  who  refused  to  leave  him,  he 
visited  the  schools  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel  and 
at  Jericho ;  after  which,  he  went  to  Jordan,  and 
smiting  the  waters  with  his  mantle,  they  divided,  and 
the  prophets  passed  over  dry-shod.  Having  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  Elijah  apprized  his  companion  that 
the  hour  of  separation  was  come ;  and  asked  him  to 
prefer  his  last  request.  He  desired  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  his  master :  and  while  he  solicited  this 
Elijah's  boon,  an  appearance  as  of  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire 
translation,  parted  them,  and  Elijah  was  taken  up  into  heaven. 
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His   mantle  fell   from  him  as  he  ascended,  and  was  Israel  itish 

regarded  by  Elisha  as  the  grant  of  his  petition.     He  Monarchy. 

took  it  up,  and  smiting  with  it  the  waters  of  Jordan, 

they  again  divided,  and  afforded  him  a  passage.     The 

sons  of  the  prophets  received  him  as  the  successor  of 

Elijah  :  and  his  miraculous  interference  was  solicited 

and  exercised  in  cleansing  the  unwholesome  waters, 

and   rendering  fruitful  the  barren  lands  of   Jericho. 

Some  young  persons,  the  children  probably  of  idola- 

trous parents,  who  insulted  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in 

their  mockery  of  his  prophet,  were  punished  at  Bethel 

with  a  violent  death. 

In  the  same  year,  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  and  Jehoram, 
brother  of  Ahaziah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  kiug  of 
stained  with  the  same  vices  as  those  which  dishonoured  Israel- 
and  ruined  his  predecessors,  although  not  to  the  same 
idolatrous  extent.     Finding  himself  involved  in  a  war 
with  Moab,  he  sought  the  alliance  of  the  governor  of 
Edom,   and   of  Jehoshaphat,  who   again  shared   the  Assisted  by 
dangers  of  the  rival  kingdom,  by  a  strange  preposses-  J^hos 
sion  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Ahab.     The  confederate  plmt> 
armies  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  thirst,  and 
the  king  of  Judah  was  immediately  for  consulting  the 
Lord.      Elisha  was  sent  for,    who,  after  severely  re- 
proving Jehoram,  and  expressing  a  high  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat,  foretold  a  sudden  and  large  supply  by  a 
land-flood,  together  with  the  defeat  of  the  Moabites, 
which  came  to  pass  accordingly.     Jehoshaphat  him- 
self, towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  invaded  by  a 
confederacy  of  Ammonites,   Moabites,  and  other  na- 
tions ;  but  whether  a  little  before,  or  immediately  after, 
the  .events  just  alluded  to,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
In  this  extremity  the  king  of  Judah  proclaimed  a  fast, 
and  received  a  message  from  the  prophet  Jehaziel,  that 
this   formidable   army  should   fall   self-destroyed  the 
next  day.      These   allied  powers  turned   their   arms 
against   each  other,    and  so  completely  extinguished 
their  forces,  that  it  only  remained  for  Jehoshaphat  and 
his  people  to  gather  the  spoil.     With  this  miraculous 
transaction  we  close  the  life  of  this  illustrious  monarch,  Jehosba- 
who  died  in  peace  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-  phat's  vie- 
five  years.  dwdT* 

In  the  meanwhile,  throughout  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
king  of  Israel,  Elisha  the  prophet  was  filling  up  a  bril- 
liant career,  of  which  our  limits  will  only  suffer  us  to 
give  a  hasty  sketch.     The  widow  of  one  of  the  pro-  Elisha'« 
phets  came  to  Elisha,  and  complained  that  her  hus-  miracles. 
band's  creditor  was  about  to  sell  her  two  sons  as  bond- 
men to  liquidate  a  debt  which  she  was  unable  to  pay. 
This  practice  is  prevalent  through  all  the  east,  arid  Eastern 
under  most  despotic  governments,  the  persons  of  the  despotism 
peasantry  being  considered  as  much  the  property  of'"'    sul'cr" 
the  master  as  their  labour.     Our  Lord  alludes  to"  the  St' 
circumstance  more  than  once  in  his  parables.    A  similar 
instance  of  the  savage  features  of  the  age,  which  we 
passed  over  in  the  preceding  narrative,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Moab,  who,  when  he  found  himself 
pressed  in   the  siege  by  the  united  arms  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  according  to  the 
superstitions  of  his  day  and  country,  took  his  own  son, 
and  sacrificed   him  upon  the  walls,    to  appease    the 
offended  deities;  a  practice  afterwards  notorious  among 
the  Carthaginians,   prevalent   also  wherever   Moloch 
was  worshipped,  and  not  unknown  to   the  Israelites, 
who    "  caused  their  sons   to  pass  through   the  fire," 
when  they  had  resigned  themselves  to  idolatry.     la 
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this  instance,  the  act  of  the  Moabitish  monarch  raised 
such  horror  and  indignation  in  the  bosoms  of  the  be- 
siegers,  that  they  raised  the  siege,  and  departed  from 
him.  To  return  to  the  narrative — Elisha,  finding  the 
prophet's  widow  possessed  only  a  cruse  of  oil,  ordered 
her  to  boiTOw  as  many  vessels  of  her  neighbours  as  she 
could  procure,  and  to  pour  out  into  them,  the  oil  mul- 
tiplying miraculously  until  they  were  all  filled  ;  and  by 
the  sale  of  it  she  was  enabled  to  discharge  her  debt. 

A  Shunamite  of  consideration  in  her  city,  perceiving 
that  the  prophet  often  passed  that  way,  proposed  to  her 
husband  to  make  some  accommodation  for  him  in  their 
house.  To  recompense  this  spontaneous  benevolence, 
of  which  he  availed  himself,  Elisha,  finding  she  was 
childless,  promised  her  a  son,  and  his  prediction  was 
accomplished.  The  child  grew  up,  and  then  died 
suddenly ;  probably  by  one  of  those  sun-strokes  which 
are  not  unusual  in  hot  countries.  She  apprized  Elisha 
of  this  sad  event,  and  manifested  under  it  a  singular 
combination  of  grief  and  resignation.  He  raised  the 
child  from  the  dead,  and  in  recording  her  speechless 
gratitude,  the  narrator  produces  one  of  those  simple 
and  affecting  descriptions  which  so  much  abound  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  in  which  the  whole  scene 
passes  again  before  us — "  Then  she  went  in,  and  fell 
at  his  feet,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground,  and  took 
up  her  son,  and  went  out."  No  other  language  could 
have  expressed  emotions  so  powerful. 

At  Gilgal,  during  a  severe  famine,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  gathered  wild  gourds,  and  having  pre- 
pared them,  served  them  up  to  the  people,  not  knowing 
that  they  were  poisonous.  By  casting  meal  into  the 
1  pot,  Elisha  miraculously  rendered  the  food  wholesome. 
About  the  same  time,  having  received  a  present  of 
twenty  barley  loaves,  he  multiplied  them  until  one 
hundred  men  were  satisfied,  and  left  fragments  of  the 
provision. 

The  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Syria,  a 
man  distinguished  as  well  by  his  noble  qualities  as  by 
the  royal  favour,  was  afflicted  with  a  leprosy  which 
appeared  to  be  incurable.  A  young  female  slave,  who 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  land  of  Israel  in  one  of 
the  invasions,  mentioned  Elisha  as  able  to  recover  her 
lord ;  upon  which,  the  king  of  Syria  sent  Naaman  with 
a  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  entreating  his  restoration 
to  health,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  latter  mo- 
narch, who  considered  it  intended  as  an  occasion  of 
war  between  them.  Elisha  required  the  attendance  of 
Naaman,  and  recommended  him  to  wash  seven  times 
in  Jordan.  Naaman,  who  did  not  consider  himself 
as  treated  with  sufficient  respect,  as  the  prophet  did 
not  see  him,  and  who  placed  no  confidence  in  the  pro- 
posed remedy,  at  first  refused  to  comply  with  the  in- 
junction of  the  prophet;  but  was  afterwards  persuaded 
to  make  trial  of  it,  and  recovered  his  health  instantly. 
He  now  would  have  loaded  the  prophet  with  presents,  by 
whom  they  were  all  peremptorily  refused ;  but  his  ser- 
vant, willing  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expence  of  the 
illustrious  stranger,  followed  after  him,  and  requested, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  talent  of  silver,  and  two 
changes  of  raiment;  which  were  not  only  granted,  but 
Naaman  pressed  upon  his  acceptance,  two  talents, 
amounting  to  nearly  700  /.-  of  English  money,  and  the 
garments  were  probably  costly.  Upon  his  return,  after 
concealing  the  articles  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  Gehazi 
was  instantly  charged  with  his  crime  by  the  prophet,  who 
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sentenced  him  and  his  family  to  the  penalty  of  that 
disease  of  which  he  had  just  cured  Naaman.  About 
the  same  period,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  requiring  a 
larger  dwelling,  in  making  suitable  arrangements  for 
their  accommodation,  one  of  them  dropped  the  head 
of  his  axe  into  the  river,  and,  upon  complaining  to 
Elisha,  the  prophet  caused  the  iron  to  swim. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  Syria  was  engaged  in  hosti-  Causes  iron 
lities  against  the  king  of  Israel,  but  always  defeated  in  to  swiui- 
his  purposes,  through  the  anticipation  of  his  plans  by  his 
opponent.     At  first  he  suspected  treachery  among  his 
own  servants ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  that   the 
inspiration  of  Elisha  enabled  him  to  discover  the  most  Exposes  the 
secret  councils  of  the  Syrians  to  his  own  sovereign,  councils  of 
The  incensed  monarch  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  *e  ^rians- 
his  person,  and  sent  accordingly  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  to  seize  him.     They  encompassed  the  city, 
and  the  servant  of  the  prophet  was  much  alarmed ; 
until,  at  the  prayers  of  Elisha,  his  eyes  were  opened  to 
discern  the  spiritual  guardians  which  were  planted  round 
his  master.      The   Syrian   army  was   seized,  in   the 
sequel,  either  with   an  actual  blindness,  or  a  confu-  Strii«  their 
sion  of  vision,  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  distinguish  host  with 
objects ;    and  in  this    state,  as  they   were  inquiring  blllldncss- 
the    road  to    the   point  of   their  destination,   Elisha 
led  them  into  the  heart  of  Samaria,  and  there  delivered 
them  into  the  power  of  the  king  of  Israel ;  at  the  same 
time  stipulating  for  their  safety,  restoring  them  their 
sight,  and  after  they  had  been  refreshed  with  food, 
causing  them  to  be  sent  back  to  Syria. 

The  war  did  not,  however,  so  terminate.    Benhadad 
besieged  Samaria,  and  bitterly  did  the  son  of  Ahab 
lament  the  ill-timed  generosity  of  his  father  to  this  op- 
pressor; for  such  was  the  extremity  of  the  famine,  that 
two  women  came  to  the  horrible  agreement  to  kill  A  dreadful 
each  of  them  her  only  child,  and  devour  the  unnatural  famine, 
food  between  them.     Such  an   event  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  Moses,  when  he  foretold  what  would  be  the 
desperate  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  if  they  forsook 
their  God ;  and  a  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  by  Jose- 
phus  as  having  taken  place  in  the  final  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus.     One  of  these  mothers  had  actually  thus 
destroyed  her  son  ;  but  her  associate,  who  had  shared 
the  revolting  provision,  touched   with  maternal  com- 
punction, concealed  her  own  child.     On  this  dreadful 
business  complaint  was  made  to  the  king,  who  con- 
sidered Elisha  either  as  indifferent  to  these  calamities, 
or  as  slow  to  remove  them  (presuming  upon  his  ability, 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  his  miraculous  agency),  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  command  him  to  be  beheaded.  The 
prophet  detained  him  at  the  door  until  the  king  him- 
self, who  followed  closely  after,  arrived.   Elisha  assured  Elisha's 
him  that  on  the  very  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  danS<-r an(l 
abundance  should  be  enjoyed — a  prediction  so  very  pl 
unlikely  in  the  calamitous  state  of  the  city,  that  it  was 
repelled  with  derision  by  one  of  the  attendant  lords, 
who  was  threatened  that  he  should  himself  see,  but  not 
partake  of  the  plenty,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
following  circumstance.     Four  men,  who  were  lepers, 
and,  according  to  the  law,  thrust  out  of  the  city,  were 
perishing  with  hunger  at  its  gates,  and  wrought  up  to 
desperation,  they  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  Syrians — satisfied  that  they  could 
but  die.     They   came  accordingly  to  the  camp,  and 
found  it  deserted ;  the  God  of  Israel  having  in  the  night 
caused  the  besieging  army  to  hear  a  miraculous  noise 
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as  of  chariots,  horses,  and  a  mighty  army,  they  fled, 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  from  a  force  which  they 
imagined  Jehoram  had  found  means  to  hire  from 
Egypt  and  other  nations  superior  to  their  own.  When 
these  lepers  had  made  a  report  of  these  circumstances, 
the  king  of  Israel  suspected  a  stratagem  of  war ;  but 
upon  further  scrutiny,  he  found  that  the  Syrians  were 
actually  departed.  The  quantity  of  provision  they  had 
left  behind  them  afforded  that  plenty  which  Elisha 
had  foretold ;  and  the  nobleman  who  had  received  the 
intimation  with  mockery,  being  appointed  to  keep  one 
of  the  gates,  was  trampled  upon  by  the  people,  in  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  supplies  of  food,  and  received  so 
much  injury  that  he  died. 

Another  famine  arose  in  the  year  succeeding,  which 
Elisha  predicted  should  last  seven  years,  and  he  coun- 
selled the  Shunamite,  whose  child  he  had  restored,  to 
leave  the  country  until  this  dreadful  visitation  should 
have  passed  away.  She  accordingly  departed,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  seven  years,  returning  to  petition  the 
king  of  Israel  for  her  land,  she  found  him  conversing 
with  Gehazi  respecting  the  miracles  of  Elisha,  her 
own  case  being  at  that  moment  under  consideration ;  a 
circumstance  so  propitious  to  her  application,  that  she 
was  not  only  reinstated  in  her  property,  but  indemnified 
for  the  loss  she  had  sustained  during  her  absence. 

At  this  time  Elisha  went  down  to  Damascus.     Ben- 
hadad being  sick,  sent  Hazael,  one  of  his  chief  mi- 
nisters, to  learn  of  the  prophet  if  he  should  recover, 
who  abruptly  intimated  to  him  his  own  designation  to 
the  Syrian  throne ; — depicting  also  the  bloody  crimes 
toward  the  Israelites  that  would  stain  his  future  reign. 
To  this,  Hazael  replied,  with  that  memorable  indignation 
at  his  own  existing  dispositions,  which  was  at  once  a 
proof  of  the  blindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  correctness  of 
his  moral  perceptions,  "  But  what  is  thy  servant  a  DOG, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?"     Upon  his  return 
he  murdered  his  sovereign,  and  seized  upon  his  throne. 
Jehoram  had  succeeded  his  father  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  throne  of  Judah,  and  his  first  act  was  to  destroy 
all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  with  several  of  his 
nobles.     This  barbarous  custom  of  securing  the  throne 
by  the  extermination  of  those  who  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  advance  any  pretensions  to  it,  is  very  prevalent 
in  the  east;  and  the  seclusion,  almost  confinement,  in 
which  the  princes  of  the  family  are  kept,  renders  them 
an  easy  prey  to  the  first  jealous  tyrant  who  assumes 
the  reins  of  government.    He  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  and  shared  her  idolatry.     The  Edomites  re- 
volted  from  his  sway,  and  he  lost  also  Libnah.     A 
writing  from  Elijah  was   brought  him,   prepared,   it 
should  seem,  some  time  before,  as  the  prophet  had 
been  translated  some  years,  foretelling  the  calamities 
which  should  fall  upon  his  family,  and  his  own  mortal 
disease.     These  things  happened  accordingly,  and  he 
was  not  even  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres. 

Ahaziah  (or,  as  he  is  otherwise  called,  Jehoahaz)  suc- 
ceeded him,'  and  joined  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  in  a 
second  attempt  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  proved 
as  disastrous  as  the  former;  for  the  king  of  Israel  was 
severely  wounded,  and  the  king  of  Judah  continued 
with  him,  on  account  of  this  indisposition ;  during 
which  Elisha  sent  a  young  prophet  secretly  to  anoint 
Jehu  king  over  Israel,  who  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged by  his  fellow-officers,  and  proceeded  without 
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kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  israelhUh 
demand  the  occasion  of  his  unexpected  appearance ;  Monarchy 
he  slew  them  both,  and  entering  the  city,  saw  Jezebel, 
who  was  yet  living,   at  one  of  the   windows  of  the 
palace,  from  which  he   caused  her  to  be  precipitated, 
and  she  died.     The  body  of  Jehoram  was  cast  into  the 
field  of  Naboth,  whom  his  father  Ahab  had  murdered ; 
and  when  Jehu  sent  out  to  bury  Jezebel,  he  found  her 
almost  devoured  by  dogs,  according  to  the  prophetic  J^ 
threatening  delivered  so  long  before.  Judah  slain. 

Jehu   followed    these    severe    measures    with    the  Jezebel 
slaughter  of  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  and  forty-two  of  slain  and 
the  relations  of  Ahaziah.     He  then,  with  a  mixture  of  dev°ured 
fraud  and  unhallowed  zeal,  proclaimed  a  solemn  festi-  ^   °^s' 
val  in  honour  of  Baal;  and  thus  assembling  all  the^us 
worshippers  of  that  idol,  caused  them  to  be  slain  in  try. 
the  temple,  and  extirpated  idolatry  in  feneral.     But 
he  afterwards  fell  into  the  practices  of  Jeroboam,  and 
dishonoured  his   early  career.      Hazael  at  this  time 
began  to  weaken  the  empire  of  Israel,  and  Jehu  died  Dies, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years. 

Athaliah,  in  the  meanwhile,  had,  at  the  death  of  her 
son  Ahaziah,  destroyed  all  the  seed-royal,  with  the 
exception  of  Joash,  then  an  infant,  who  was  secretly 
conveyed  beyond  her  malice,  while  she  usurped  the 
throne  of  Judah.  At  the  close  of  six  years,  Jehoiada  AthaJiah. 
the  high-priest  took  such  measures  as  terminated  her 
tyranny,  by  proclaiming  Joash  king,  and  causing  her  Joash. 
to  be  put  to  death.  During  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  he 
conducted  himself  uprightly,  and  showed  his  zeal  for 
religion  in  repairing  the  temple ;  but  when  the  high- 
priest  died  he  turned  to  idolatry,  and  being  reproved 
by  Zechariah,  the  son  and  successor  of  his  aged  bene- 
factor, he  forgot  his  obligations,  and  commanded  him 
to  be  stoned  to  death.  This  cruel  act  was  followed 
by  exemplary  punishment.  Hazael  advanced  upon 
Jerusalem  with  a  small,  but  successful  army,  and  Joash 
was  obliged  to  purchase  his  forbearance  at  the  expence 
of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the  palace.  He 
then  languished  under  a  complication  of  diseases,  and 
was  soon  after  slain  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  servants. 

Jehu  was  succeeded  by  Jehoahaz  in  the  government  Jehoahaz, 
of  Israel,  who,  adhering   to  the  vices  of  his  father,  king  of  Is- 
was  punished  by  the  oppressions  exercised  by  Hazael," 
king  of  Syria,  and  the  kingdom  was  greatly  reduced. 
His  reign  lasted   seventeen  years,  and  he  was   suc- 
ceeded by  his   son  Jehoash.     In  his  reign  Elisha  was 
seized  with  his  mortal  sickness,    and  the  king  visited 
him  with  much  affection.     The  dying  prophet  instructed  Jehoash. 
him  to  "  take  bow  and  arrows,"  and  open  the  windows  Sickness  of 
eastward,  and  shoot.     He  obeyed,  and  was  told  that^''sha» 
he  should  smite  the  Syrians  at  Aphek.    He  then  directed 
him  to  take  the  arrows  and  smite  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  the  king  smote  thrice.     The  prophet  was  grieved 
that  he  had  not  struck  it  more  repeatedly,  and  foretold 
that  he  should  only  prevail  against  Syria  three  times. 
Soon  after  Elisha  died,  and  before  the  year  closed,  as  and  death 
they  were  proceeding  to  bury  a  man,  they  discerned  a 
baud  of  Moabites,  and  in  their  haste  and  terror  cast 
the  dead  body  into   the  sepulchre    of  the  prophet ; 
"  and  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and  touched  the 
bones  of  Elisha4  he  revived,  and  stood  upon  his  feet."His  bone* 
Hazael  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Benhadad  his  son,  recover  a 
from  whom  Jehoash  recovered   the  cities  which  his dcad  man§ 
father  had  seized,  and  thrice  defeated  him,  according  Benhadad. 
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delay  to  surprize  the  sick  monarch  at  Jezreel.     The    to  the  dying  prediction  of  Elisha 
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Amaziah  succeeded  his  father  Joash  on  the  throne  of 
'  Judah,  and  reigned  well  for  a  season.  He  punished 
his  father's  murderers  with  death,  but  spared  their 
children,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  He  raised 
a  prodigious  army  of  his  own,  and  increased  it  by 
hiring  100,000  Israelites.  This  alliance  being  forbidden 
by  a  prophet,  he  incurred  the  loss  of  the  money  which 
he  had  given  them,  and  their  displeasure,  when  he 
separated  himself  from  them.  He  defeated  the 
Edomites;  but,  among  the  spoil  which  he  took,  brought 
home  their  idols,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed 
by  them  into  idolatry.  Then  began  his  disasters.  A 
prophet  was  sent  to  reprove  him,  and  he  resented  his 
faithful  admonition.  He  challenged  the  king  of  Israel, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  his  own  metropolis,  which  the  conqueror 
stripped  of  its  treasures,  as  a  ransom,  and  demolished 
a  considerable  part  of  its  wall,  before  he  departed  to 
Samaria.  A  conspiracy  was  finally  formed  against 
Amaziah  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  fled  to  Lachish, 
whither  he  was  followed  and  slain ;  the  people  of  Judah 
choosing  his  son  Azariah,  otherwise  called  Uzziah,  as 
his  successor,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Jeroboam,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  the  son  of 
Jehoash,  the  king  of  Israel,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah.  He  is  charged  with  the  prevailing  sins  of  his 
house  ;  yet  his  reign  was  prosperous,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courage,  and  for  his  enterprising 
spirit.  He  followed  up  the  advantages  which  his  father 
had  gained  over  the  Syrians,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
prophet  Jonah,  pressed  on  until  he  had  restored  the 
entire  coast  of  Israel,  "  from  the  entering  of  Hamath 
to  the  sea  of  the  plain,"  or-the  dead  sea.  He  captured 
also  Damascus,  the  Syrian  capital,  and  reigned  forty- 
one  years. 

Azariah,  the  son  of  Joash,  better  known  by  the  name 
Uzziah,  was  at  that  time  king  of  Judah.  The  early 
part  of  his  sway,  and  so  long  as  he  was  under  the 
counsels  of  a  prophet  of  the  name  of  Zachariah  (not 
the  person  who  stands  upon  the  list  of  the  prophetical 
books),  was  distinguished  for  his  personal  piety,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  empire.  He  defeated  the  Ara- 
bians, Philistines,  and  Mehunims,  and  received  tribute 
from  the  Ammonites.  His  army  consisted  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  he  fortified  Jeru- 
salem, invented  instruments  of  war,  built  fortresses, 
founded  magazines,  and  particularly  applied  himself  to 
agriculture ;  an  attachment  not  often  felt  to  home  in- 
terests by  princes  of  military  genius.  Prosperity  pro- 
duced in  him,  however,  as  in  other  affecting  instances 
which  have  presented  themselves  in  this  chain  of  his- 
tory, that  presumption  which  led  to  lamentable  reverses. 
He  invaded  the  sacerdotal  office,  which,  however 
blended  with  the  regal  in  other  nations,  was  expressly 
and  carefully  kept  separate  in  the  Jewish  economy ; 
he  entered  the  temple  to  burn  incense,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  expostulations  of  the  high  priest,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  transgression,  until  he  was  suddenly 
smitten  with  a  leprosy,  which  not  only  drove  him  from 
the  sanctuary,  but  from  his  throne,  and  devolved  the 
regency  upon  his  son  Jotham.  He  quitted  the  city, 
and  lived  in  a  house  by  himself,  the  leprosy  cleaving 
to  him  until  his  death,  which  happened  about  seven 
years  afterwards,  and  in  the  fifty-second  of  his  reign. 

Zachariah,  who  had  succeeded  Jeroboam,  followed 
the  idolatries  of  his  ancestors,  and  reigned  but  six 
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months,  when  he  was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  Shal-  Israelitish 
luin.     Thus  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  terminated  in  the  Monarchy, 
fourth  generation,  as  had  been  foretold.     As  Zachariah  ~^~v~^' 
did  not  come  to  the  throne  until  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of   Uzziah's    reign,  archbishop    Usher  supposes   there 
must  have  been  an  inter-regnum  of  eleven  years,  a 
chronological  difficulty  which  it  is  not  easy  to  settle, 
and  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  determine.     The  ill-  Zachariab. 
gotten  crown  of  Shallum  remained  on  his  head  only  a  Shallum. 
month;  for,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he   was 
put  to  death  by  Menahem,  who  held  the  sceptre  which  Menahem. 
he  had  thus  wrested  ten  years.      Nothing  is  recorded 
of  his   stormy  reign   but  acts  of  crueky,   briefly  ex- 
pressed, but  full  of  horror.    Israel  was  invaded  by  Pul, 
king  of  Assyria,  and  her  tyrant  was  compelled  to  pur-" 
chase  his  forbearance  and  assistance  at  an  enormous 
expence,  which  led  to  further  exactions  upon  his  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  raise  the  sum  required.      He  died  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Pekahiah.     The  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  now  fast  verging  to  ruin ;  it  had  been  long  declin- 
ing, and  from  the  reign  of  the  last  branch  of  the  house 
of  Jehu,  had  presented  only  a  succession  of  conspira- 
cies and  bloodshed,  to  its  utter  desolation.     Pekahiah  Pekahiah. 
reigned  but  two  years,  when  the  cup  of  blood  of  which 
his  father  had  caused  his  predecessor  to  drink,  was 
transferred  to   his  own  hand.     He  died  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,   one  of  his  pekah. 
captains,  who  seized  his  authority,  and  followed  his 
transgressions.     He  reigned,  however,  twenty  years ; 
in  the  second  of  which  commenced  the  reign  of  Jotham 
over  Judah. 

The  son  of  Uzziah  walked  uprightly,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  in  the  earliest  and  happiest  days 
of  his  sovereignty.  During  sixteen  years  he  supported 
the  regal  dignity  with  distinction,  and  exercised  its 
authority  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  In  this,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  reign,  Isaiah,  the  pro- 
phet, flourished,  and  held  on  his  illustrious  career 
until  the  days  of  Manasseh. — (See  the  article  ISAIAH.) 
Jotham  repaired  the  sanctuary,  and  built  cities  and  Jotham. 
fortresses  in  Judah.  He  defeated  the  Ammonites  and 
rendered  them  tributary;  and  found  an  honourable 
sepulchre  with  his  fathers,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age; 
a  short,  but  not  inglorious  life ! 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaz,  who,  unhappily 
for  his  country,  was  of  a  far  different  character.     He 
also  reigned  sixteen  years;  but  they  were  years  of  vice 
and  misery.     Israel  had  formed  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  Syria  against  Judah;  and  Pekah  and  Rezin  were 
confederates  against  Ahaz.     His  affliction  on  this  oc-  Ahaz. 
casion  touched  Isaiah,  who  was  sent  to  announce  to 
him  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  allied  monarchs :  the 
particulars  of  .which  prediction  will  be  found  in  the 
life  of  that  prophet.  Notwithstanding  this  encouraging 
assurance  (and  it  was  eventually  accomplished  in  all  its 
particulars),  he  looked  abroad  for  that  assistance  which 
he  knew  he  had  forfeited  at  home.     He  plunged  into 
the  grossest  idolatries  of  the  heathens,  and  practised,  Idolatry 
with  their  impure  rites,  their  most  cruel  superstitions •--  ™<*  vices  of 
causing  one   of  his  sons  "  to  pass  through  the  fire."  ' 
As  a  punishment,  his  enemies  were  suffered  cruelly  to 
lay  waste  his  dominions,  although  they  were  not  per- 
mitted wholly  to  vanquish  him.     The  king  of  Syria,  Spoiled  by 
who    had    not  succeeded    in    his    expedition  against  Syria. 
Jerusalem,  stripped  him  of  some  of  his  remoter  pos- 
sessions, and  particularly  deprived  him  of  Elath,  a  sea- 
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port  on  the  Red  sea,  where,  from  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  a  most  important  trade  had  been  con- 
ducted with  the  East.  Zichri,  an  Ephraimite,  also  slew 
one  of  his  sons,  the  governor  of  his  house,  and  his 
prime  minister.  And  the  king  of  Israel  obtained  still 
more  considerable  advantages  over  him:  120,000  men 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  200,000  of  his  people  were 
made  captive  ;  but  as  these  were  being  transported  to 
Samaria,  the  prophet  Obed  met  the  triumphant  army, 
and  commanded  them  to  restore  the  prisoners,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  spoil.  His  remonstrances 
being  seconded  by  some  princes  of  Ephraim,  they  not 
only  gave  the  prisoners  their  liberty,  but  clothed  them 
from  the  booty,  and  safely  conducted  them  so  far  as 
Jericho,  in  their  own  country.  In  this  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  affairs  of  Ahaz,  he  learned,  to  his  further 
•dismay,  that  the  Edomites  and  Philistines  were  suc- 
cessfully invading  his  territories  ;  and  in  his  extremity 
he  sent  to  Tiglath-pileser  for  assistance,  in  the  most 
humble  terms,  at  the  same  time  plundering  the  temple 
to  add  to  the  present  which  he  had  drained  from  his 
own  treasury  for  the  king  of  Assyria.  The  present  was 
accepted;  but  the  aid  was  not  so  complete  as  the  king 
of  Judah  had  hoped.  His  ally,  however,  caused  a 
diversion  in  his  favour,  by  attacking  the  king  of  Syria, 
whom  he  slew,  and  captured  Damascus,  transporting 
its  inhabitants  to  Kir.  Upon  this  success,  Ahaz  went 
to  Damascus  to  compliment  Tiglath-pileser ;  and 
while  he  was  there,  his  idolatrous  propensities  induced 
him  to  take  the  pattern  of  a  heathen  altar,  which  he 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  commanding  one  to  be  constructed 
exactly  like  it.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  pleased  with 
the  execution  of  his  orders —  offering  upon  this  altar — 
shutting  up  the  temple,  the  sacred  utensils  of  which  he 
displaced;  rearing  shrines  to  heathen  deities  every 
where,  and  resigning  himself  to  the  most  vicious 
courses.  He  died  unlamented  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
age,  but  was  not  deposited  in  the  royal  sepulchres. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  Hoshea,  having  con- 
spired against  Pekah,  and  slain  him,  reigned  over  Israel. 
This  transaction  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah ;  but  as  Jotham 
only  reigned  sixteen  years,  the  calculation  made  from 
the  time  when  that  monarch  began  to  reign  falls  upon 
the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz,  his  successor.  The  tumults 
following  Hoshea's  usurpation  not  allowing  him  firmly 
to  seat  himself  immediately  upon  the  throne,  it  was  not 
until  eight  years  afterwards  that  he  wholly  established 
himself,  and  is,  therefore,  by  a  subsequent  account,  said 
to  begin  fo  reign  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz.  Consi- 
derations of  this  nature  are  necessary  to  reconcile  cer- 
tain apparent  differences  between  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  but  cannot  be  in  every  instance  noted 
as  we  proceed  in  the  narrative.  Uninstructed  by  all  the 
calamities  of  his  predecessors,  he  followed  their 
idolatrous  practices,  although  not  to  the  same  extent 
with  some  of  them ;  and  in  his  days  the  captivity  of 
Israel  took  place. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  this  captivity  was,  that  Shal- 
maneser  having  invaded  Israel  in  an  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Hoshea,  that  monarch  bought  him  off  by 
presents,  and  declared  himself  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Assyria.  But  some  years  afterwards,  the  king  of  Israel 
secretly  conspired  against  him ;  and  having  solicited 
the  assistance  of  So,  king  of  Egypt,  withheld  the  an- 


nual  tribute  from  Assyria.  So  Is  called  Setho  by  I>r;!< 
Herodotus,  and  Sabachon  by  Dindorus  Siculus,  and 
is  the  celebrated  potentate  who  deposed  mid  murdered 
Boccharis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  seized  upon  the  empire. 
The  revolt  of  Hoshea  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Shalmaneser,  he  advanced  against  Samaria  with  a 
powerful  army,  besieged  it,  and  led  its  monarch  and  his 
people  into  captivity.  Thus  terminated  the  Israelitish 
monarchy,  according  to  Josephus,  "  947  years  after  ueser' 
the  departure  from  Egypt ;  800  years  from  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  240  years  7  months,  after  they  had 
revolted  from  Rehoboam,"*  to  which  we  may  add 
seven  centuries  before  Christ.  It  commenced  in  the  days 
of  Pekah,  and  terminated  with  the  reign  of  Hoshea. — 
The  people  were  transported  into  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Persia;  and  other  nations  out  of  Cuthath,  Ava, 
Hamath,  and  Srpharvaim,  were  planted  in  Samaria 
and  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites.  These  are  the 
Samaritans  against  whom  the  Jews  bore  particular  Samarium. 
hatred,  and  who  did  not  fail  to  return  it.  They 
blended  some  of  the  observances  of  the  Jews  with  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  their  own  countries.  When  the  Jews 
were  in  prosperity,  they  were  willing  to  be  thought 
allied  to  them,  but  in  their  adversity  always  disowned 
them.  They  thus  availed  themselves  of  the  favour  which 
Alexander  showed  to  the  Jews,  when  he  visited  them, 
and  professed  to  spring  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
the  sons  of  Joseph. f  This  mutual  hatred  burnt  with 
inextinguishable  fury  in  the  days  of  our  Lord ;  so  that 
700  years  had  produced  no  reconciliation.  Menander, 
the  historian,  when  he  wrote  his  chronology,  and 
translated  the  Tyrian  chronicles  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, bore  testimony  to  the  existence,  the  power,  and 
the  enterprising  disposition  of  Shalmaneser.  J 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  Loss  of  tli* 
captivity  of  Israel,  is  the  loss  of  the  ten  tribes;  we  ten  tribes, 
hear  nothing  more  respecting  them,  excepting  the 
remnant  of  them  who  returned  with  Judah  and  Benja- 
min from  Babylon.  Josephus  and  St.  Jerome  suppose 
them  to  be  absorbed  in  the  nations  among  whom  they 
were  scattered.  This  appears  also  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion.  Others  have  objected  the  positive  terms  in 
which  a  restoration  of  them  is  predicted  by  Amos  and 
Hosea.  It  has  been  answered,  that  these  prophecies 
were  accomplished  in  the  restoration  of  the  remnant 
and  the  Levites  with  Judah.  Some  considerable 
modern  writers  have  maintained  their  separate,  and 
even  their  present  existence ;  and  pointed  out  dif- 
ferent spots  where  traces  of  them  are  supposed  to  Different 
be  found.  We  have  probably  yet  to  receive  from  the  opinions, 
east  much  light  on  this  subject,  and  cannot  now  pre- 
tend to  decide,  or  even  to  discuss,  the  question  ;  but 
we  may  remark,  that  the  very  obscurity  into  which 
they  have  dwindled,  if  they  exist  at  all,  is  the  result  of 
their  separation  from  the  line  of  the  Messiah,  which 
took  place  when  they  voluntarily  resigned  their  interest 
in  the  house  of  David.  We  have  other  memorable 
instances  of  a  similar  righteous  retribution  in  the 
government  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  evident  that  much 
of  the  distinction  of  the  Jews  in  particular  depended 
upon  this  connexion. 


*  Jos.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ix.  cap.  14. 

t  Ib.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8. 

J  Menand.  apud  Josrph.  Antkj.  Jod.  lib.  ix.  cap.  14. 
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Biography.  JOB,  in  Hebrew,  nrw,  or  "  THE  PERSECUTED,"  is,  in 
s^^-v-^*'  various  respects,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  books 
of  the  bible  ;  and  has,  hence,  more  than  any  other, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  all  ages.  The 
difficulty  of  assigning  to  this  book  an  accurate  date  has 
induced  us  to  follow  the  stream  of  sacred  history  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  portions  of  the  canon  thus 
far,  without  interfering  with  the  interesting  questions 
connected  with  the  chronology  of  the' book  of  Job.  We 
are  now  approaching  the  latest  date  which  has  any  re- 
spectable advocates;  and  upon  our  plan  of  recording  every 
considerable  opinion  upon  controverted  questions  in 
literature,  we  shall  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various 
hypotheses  of  learned  men  respecting  this  interesting 
poem. 

Book  of  Job  Of  the  sacred  character  of  the  book  of  Job  there 
in  all  the  never  has  been  any  doubt,  and  hence,  it  stands,  with 
canons.  universal  consent,  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  canons  ; 
and  is  equally  appealed  to  by  the  eastern  and  western 
churches.  Yet  there  are  various  circumstances  that 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  books  of  holy  writ. 
Its  author  is  unknown,  otherwise,  at  least,  than  by  con- 
jecture :  in  the  midst  of  different  narratives  and  poems, 
confined  exclusively  (with  this  exception)  to  Jewish 
customs  and  annals,  it  contains  the  history  of  foreigners, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  of  pagans,  widely 
differing  in  habits,  in  ritual,  and  in  religious  tenets  : 
and  it  is  written  in  a  language  equally  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  sacred  text,  having,  indeed,  pure  He- 
brew for  its  basis,  but  with  perpetual  tesselations  of 
pure  Arabic.  Its  style,  arrangement,  and  general  com- 
position, are  of  the  highest  pretensions,  and  stand  alto- 
gether unrivalled  ;  disclosing  a  poem  with  which  anti- 
quity has  nothing  to  compare,  in  copiousness,  sublimity, 
magnificence,  decoration,  or  pathos.  "  The  whole  book 
of  Job,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  "  with  regard  both  to  sublimity 
of  thought  and  morality,  exceeds  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  noble  parts  of  Homer."  The  hero  of  the 
poem  is  incidentally  alluded  to  on  a  few  occasions  by 
other  writers,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
but  it  has  been  made  another  point  of  controversy 
whether  Job  were  a  real  or  imaginary  character ;  and 
if  the  former,  in  what  epoch  he  flourished ;  whether 
Disputed  before  the  exody,  or  migration,  of  the  Israelites  from 
ofthe°b10gk  ^£yPt?  Curing  the  splendid  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
'  mon,  or  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ? 

Of  the  reality  of  the  personage  of  Job  no  one  can 
entertain  a  doubt  who  gives  credit  to  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  or  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Tobit ;  for  in  al!  these  he  is  alluded  to  as  a 
real  character ;  and  as  such  he  has  been  contemplated 
immemorially  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  Palestine.     The 
Supplement  most  ancient  monument  we  have  concerning  the  ge- 
u>  the  Greek  nealogy  of  Job,  and  which  has  been  received  and  al- 
and other    lowed  by  Aristeas,  Philo,  Polyhistor,  and  several  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  church,  is  contained  in  a  supple- 
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ment  to  the  canonical  book,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Job. 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  copied  from  the  old  Syriac  transla- 
tion. It  is  hence,  unquestionably,  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  runs  as  follows  :  "  Job  dwelt  in  the  Ausitis 
(land  of  Uz  or  Utz),  on  the  confines  of  Idumsea  and 
Arabia.  His  name  was  at  first  Jobab.  He  married 
an  Arabian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Ennori.  He  himself  was  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Esau,  and  a  native  of  Bozrah ;  so  that  he  was 
the  fifth  from  Abraham.  He  reigned  in  Edom  (Idumaea), 
and  the  kings  before  and  after  him  reigned  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Balak,  the  son  of  Beor,  in  the  city  of 
Dinhabah  (often  spelt  Denaba) ;  and  next  in  succession 
Job,  otherwise  called  Jobab.  To  Job  succeeded  Hu- 
sham,  prince  of  Teman.  After  him  reigned  Hadad  the 
son  of  Bedad,  who  defeated  the  Midianites  in  the  field 
of  Moab.  The  name  of  his  city  was  Arith.  The  friends 
of  Job,  who  came  to  visit  him,  were  Eliphaz,  of  the 
line  of  Esau,  and  king  of  Teman;  Bildad,  king  of  the 
Shuhites,  and  Zophar,  the  king  of  the  Naamathites." 

If  this  genealogy,  which  has  the  sanction  of  both  the  Genealogy 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  be  admitted,  and  the  Job  of of  J°b- 
the  sublime  poem  which  bears  his  name,  be,  as  above 
asserted,  the  same  with  the  Jobab  of  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Chronicles,  it  will  follow,  as  will  be  ob- 
vious from  the  annexed  table,  that  he  must  have  been 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  with  Moses, 
each  being  but  four  generations  removed  from  Isaac. 
Isaac, 

Jacob.  Esau 

Levi,  Reuel, 

Amram,  Zarah, 

Moses,  Jobab,  or  Job. 

It  will  likewise  be  plain,  upon  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  he  reigned  in  the  city  of  Denaba,  or  Dinhabah; 
for  so  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Chronides  ex- 
pressly affirms.     And  it  is  an  opinion  embraced  by  the  General 
majority  of  biblical  writers,  and  especially  by  M.  Huet,  opinion  of 
that  Moses,  whom  we  know  to  have  resided  for  a  critic8- 
period  of  forty  years  with  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  and  consequently  in  a  neighbour- 
ing region  of  Arabia,  composed  this  elevated  narrative 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Job,  with  whom  it  is  con- 
ceived that  he  was  acquainted. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  various  difficulties  that  ac-  Difficultiev 
company  both  these  opinions.  For,  first,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  in  the  opening  of  the  book  of  Job,  that  the 
patriarch  of  this  name  resided  in  the  land  of  Utz  or  Uz, 
which  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  his  reigning  in 
the  city  of  Denaba;  since  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom  con- 
cur in  placing  this  city  in  the  land  of  Moab,  between 
Areopolis  and  Heshbon,  while  they  affirm  that  the 
Ausitis,  or  land  of  Uz,  according  to  the  popular  tra- 
dition of  the  east,  embraced  the  city  of  Astaroth  Ker- 
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naira,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan,  upon  the  brook 
Jaabok,  between  Mahanaim  and  Edrai.  Next,  the 
Arabian  writers,  with  one  accord,  trace  the  descent  of 
Job  from  Ishmael,  instead  of  from  Esau,  and  make  him 
the  first  of  their  three  grand  prophets  ;  Jethro  and  Ma- 
homet being  the  other  two.  This  objection,  however, 
may  not  be  entitled  to  much  attention.  But  it  is  more 
important  to  remark,  thirdly,  that  the  poem  referred  to 
closes  with  a  passage  which  never  could  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  who  lived  but  forty  years  in  the  land 
of  Midian,  and  forty  years  more  after  his  departure 
from  it;  for  this  passage  informs  us,  that  Job  lived  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  sufferings  were  com- 
pleted, and  that  he  saw  his  children's  children  to  the 
fourth  generation.  And  hence,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  those  who  have  contended  that  Moses  was  the 
writer  of  the  narrative,  to  suppose,  that  the  last  three 
or  four  verses  of  the  book  are  a  supplement,  added  by 
some  inspired,  but  later  writer;  in  the  same  manner  as 
Joshua,  or  some  other  person,  must  have  added  the 
account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  at  the  end 
of  his  own  work,  the  Pentateuch. 

This  last  supposition,  however,  has  by  no  means 
proved  satisfactory  to  many  learned  men ;  who  laying 
hold  of  the,  objection  to  which  it  relates,  as  well  as  of 
various  others,  have  conceived  the  poem  to  have  beeu 
written  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  facts  narrated  ;  by 
Elihu,  who,  though  one  of  his  associates,  is  represented 
as  being  far  younger  than  the  rest,  or  than  Job  himself; 
by  Solomon,  or  by  Ezra,  during,  or  shortly  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  while  others  have  conceived  the 
whole  to  be  fabulous,  and  that  there  never  was  such  a 
person  as  Job,  or  such  a  history  as  that  on  which  the 
poem  is  founded.  To  all  which  opinions  we  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  advert  presently. 

But  the  most  important  question  is,  what  is  the 
object  of  the  poem  ?  and  how  comes  it  that  a  work  com- 
posed partly  in  a  foreign  tongue,  distinguished  by  an 
exotic  theology,  and  wholly  relating  to  a  stranger, 
should  be  allowed  an  introduction  into  the  Hebrew 
canon  ?  And .  here  it  is  chiefly  that  the  critics  and 
commentators  upon  the  sacred  writings  have  found 
themselves  at  a  loss.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
that  excellent  man  and  consummate  scholar  Dr.  Lowth, 
and  we  give  it  as  that  which,  till  very  lately,  has  been 
the  common  conjecture  of  men  of  learning  upon  the 
subject.  "  The  principal  object,"  says  he,  "  held 
forth  to  our  contemplation  in  this  production  is  the 
example  of  a  good  man,  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of 
approved  integrity,  suddenly  precipitated  from  the 
very  summit  of  prosperity  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
misery  and  ruin ;  who  having  first  been  bereaved  of 
his  wealth,  his  possessions,  and  his  children,  is  after- 
wards afflicted  with  the  most  excruciating  anguish 
of  a  loathsome  disease,  which  entirely  covers  his  body. 
He  sustains  all,  however,  with  the  mildest  submission, 
and  the  most  "complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence. "  In  all  this,"  says  the  historian,  "  Job  sinned 
not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly."  And,  after  the  second 
trial,  "  In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips."  The 
author  of  the  history  remarks  upon  this  circumstance, 
a  second  time,  in  order  to  excite  the  observation  of  the 
reader,  and  to  render  him  more  attentive  to  what 
follows,  which  properly  constitutes  the  true  subject  of 
the  poem :  namely,  the  conduct  of  Job  with  respect  to 
his  reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the  changes  which 
accumulating  misery  might  produce  in  his  temper  and 
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behaviour.  Accordingly  we  find  that  another  still  more  .TOI,. 
exquisite  trial  of  his  patience  yet  awaits  him,  and  which,  ">^\^ 
indeed,  as  the  writer  seems  to  intimate,  he  scarcely 
appears  to  have  sustained  with  equal  firmness,  namely, 
the  unjust  suspicions,  the  bitter  reproaches,  and  the 
violent  altercations  of  his  friends,  who  had  visited  him 
on  the  pretence  of  affording  consolation.  Here  com- 
mences the  plot  or  action  of  the  poem ;  for  when, 
after  a  long  silence  of  all  parties,  the  grief  of  Job 
breaks  forth  into  passionate  exclamations,  and  a  vehe- 
ment execration  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  minds  of 
his  friends  are  suddenly  exasperated,  their  intentions 
are  changed,  and  their  consolation,  if,  indeed,  they 
originally  intended  any,  is  converted  into  contumely 
and  reproaches.  The  argument  seems  chiefly  to. relate 
to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job,  and  turns  upon  this 
point,  whether  he  who,  by  the  divine  providence  and 
visitation,  is  so  severely  punished  and  afflicted,  ought 
to  be  accounted  pious  and  innocent.  The  antagonists 
of  Job  in  this  dispute,  observing  him  exposed  to  such 
severe  visitations,  conceiving  that  this  affliction  has 
not  fallen  upon  him  unmeritedly,  accuse  him  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  falsely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  of  some 
atrocious  but  concealed  offence.  Job,  on  the  contrary, 
conscious  of  no  crime,  and  wounded  by  their  unjust 
suspicions,  defends  his  own  innocence  before  God  with 
rather  more  confidence  and  ardour  than  is  commend- 
able ;  and  so  strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity, 
that  he  seems  virtually  to  charge  God  himself  with 
some  degree  of  injustice. 

"  On  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances, 
the  principal  object  of  the  poem  seems  to  be  this  third 
and  last  trial  of  Job,  from  the  injustice  and  unkindness 
of  his  accusing  friends.  The  consequence  of  which 
is,  in  the  first  place,  the  anger,  indignation,  and  con- 
tumacy of  Job,  and  afterwards  his  composure,  sub- 
mission, and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is, 
therefore,  to  teach  men  that  having  a  due  respect  to 
the  corruption,  infirmity,  and  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of 
God,  they  are  to  reject  all  confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  in  their  own  righteousness,  and  to  preserve, 
on  all  occasions,  an  unwavering  and  unsullied  faith,  and 
to  submit,  with  becoming  reverence,  to  his  decrees." 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  there  can  be  no  objection :  it  docs  not 
but  the  great  question  before  us  is  not  touched  by  it ;  answer 
for  it  gives  no  answer  to  the  inquiry  whence  conies  it  tlK'cl"c^ 
that  a  poem  so  completely  isolated  and  exotic  should 
have  found  its  way  into  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ?  That  this  people,  who,  in  every  other 
point,  have  shown  the  utmost  degree  of  jealousy  con- 
cerning whatever  is  strictly  their  own ;  who  in  all  ages, 
and  under  all  trials,  adhered  inflexibly  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, their  own  manners,  their  own  ritual,  their  owncreed; 
who  were  in  every  respect  a  peculiar  people,  separate 
from  the  world  around  them,  which  they  looked  down 
upon  with  a  feeling  of  superiority,  should  have  con- 
sented to  wander  from  the  boundary  of  their  own 
history,  and  the  pale  of  their  own  church,  for  the  in- 
structive lesson  which  the  book  of  Job  is  designed  to 
teach?  and  to  draw  an  example  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  happiness,  and  of  the  importance  of  placing  an 
implicit  trust  in  the  great  Arbiter  of  the  Universe,  and 
of  submitting  with  a  becoming  reverence  to  his  de- 
crees, from  the  life  of  a  stranger,  rather  than  from  one 
of  their  own  tribes,  who  might  easily  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose? 
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To  this  view  of  Dr.  Lowth,  respecting  the  subject  of 
the  poem,  we  will  here  stop  to  add,  that  he  inclines  to 
favour  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  Job  himself,  or 
some  contemporary,  to  be  its  author ;  that  this  distin- 
guished character  was  a  real  personage,  who  flourished 
before  Moses,  and,  from  the  length  of  his  days,  was 
probably  contemporary  with  the  patriarchs;  that  the 
poem  itself,  though  not  a  regular  drama,  as  being  with- 
out regular  plot  or  dialogue,  is  nevertheless  of  a  dra- 
matic cast,  and  approaches  very  near  the  form  of  the 
more  perfect  dramas  of  the  Greek  school ;  and  that 
the  exordium  and  the  conclusion  are  distinct  from  the 
poem  itself,  and  of  a  prosaic  and  lower  style. 

Professor  Michaelis,  in  the  notes  he  has  added  to 
Dr.  Lowth's  work,  published  at  Gottingen,  deduces  a 
somewhat  different  moral,  and  forms  a  totally  different 
opinion  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  "  I  feel  very  little 
doubt,"  says  he,  "  that  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  alto- 
gether fabulous,  and  designed  to  teach  us  that  the 
rewards  of  virtue  being  in  another  state,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  the  good  to  suffer  afflictions  in  this  life;  but 
that,  when  it  so  happens,  it  is  permitted  by  Providence 
for  the  wisest  reasons,  though  they  may  not  be  obvious 
to  human  eyes. — For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  sanctity,  the  dignity,  or  the  utility  of  this  book 
will  be  in  the  least  affected,  though  we  should  suppose 
no  such  person  as  Job  had  ever  existed.  If  moral  pre- 
cepts, conveyed  in  the  garb  of  fabulous  narrations, 
allure  the  hearers  by  the  pleasure  they  afford;  if  they 
strike  the  mind  more  forcibly,  are  more  easily  under- 
stood, and  better  retained,  than  abstract  sentiments,  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  mode  of  writing  should  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  inspiration.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
deed, we  find  it  made  use  of  by  Christ  himself;  nor 
does  it  at  all  derogate  from  his  force  as  a  moral  teacher, 
that  the  good  Samaritan,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  &c. 
were  not  real,  persons.  It  is  surely  more  becoming 
to  consider  the  exordium,  in  which  Satan  appears  as 
the  accuser  of  Job,  rather  in  the  light  of  a  fable 
than  of  a  true  narrative.  It  is  surely  incredible  that 
such  a  conversation  ever  took  place  between  the  Al- 
mighty and  Satan,  who  is  supposed  to  return  with  news 
from  the  terrestrial  regions.  Indeed,  the  commentators 
who  have  undertaken  to  vindicate  this  part  of  the  book, 
have  done  it  with  so  much  asperity,  that  they  seem 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  under  which  it  labours.  Nor 
will  it  suffice  to  answer  as  some  temperate  and  rational 
commentator,  like  Dr.  Lowth,  probably  will,  and,  in- 
deed, as  he  himself  hints,  that  the  great  outline  of  the 
fact  only  is  true;  and  that  the  exordium  is  set  off  with 
some  poetical  ornaments,  among  which  is  to  be  ac- 
counted the  conversation  between  God  and  Satan.  For 
on  this  very  conversation,  the  whole  plot  is  founded, 
and  the  whole  story  and  catastrophe  depend." 

M.  Michaelis,  however,  is  not  the  only  critic  who  has 
regarded  the  entire  subject  of  this  poem  as  more  or  less 
fabulous.  Spinoza  thought  so  formerly  ;  and  bishop 
Warburton,  a  biblical  interpreter  of  very  different  pre- 
tensions, in  more  recent  times  :  the  last  of  whom  con- 
templated the  entire  work,  and  hence  the  exordium 
and  termination,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  piece,  as 
au  allegorical  drama,  founded,  however,  on  genuine 
history,  and  written  by  Ezra,  or  Esdras,  for  the  con- 
solation of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  into  their  own  country  ;  who  were  about 
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to  experience  various  reverses  of  fortune  from  the  hands      job. 
of  Providence. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  learned  have  re- 
garded the  illustrious  hero  of  this  extraordinary  poem 
in  the  light  of  a  real  character;  though,  as  we  have 
already  hinted  at,  they  have  differed  greatly  concerning 
the  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it.  Schultens 
asserts  it  to  be  not  incredible,  that  all  the  characters 
introduced  into  the  poem  are  real,  and  that  the  con-  garded  as  a 
troversy  consists  of  the  very  words  they  made  use  of  at  real  person. 
the  time ;  and,  in  support  of  this  remark,  refers  to  the 
wonderful  facility  the  Arabians  possess  of  composing 
extempore  verses.  Spanheim  contends,  that  the  whole 
book  is  genuine  history,  and  that  the  words  of  which 
it  consists  were  originally  Arabic,  and  written  down  in 
Arabic  characters,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  on  private 
tablets,  by  Job  himself,  and  his  friends,  after  the  joy- 
ful termination  of  his  afflictions  ;  each  assisting  the 
other  in  recalling  to  mind  the  words  they  had  made 
use  of,  and  thus  furnishing  an  instructive  lesson  to 
future  ages.  This  Arabic  archetype  he  conceives  to 
have  been  afterwards  copied  most  faithfully  into  He- 
brew by  some  later  writer,  who  flourished  a  little  before 
or  about  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  who  wrote  his  trans- 
lation, under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  giving  it 
the  form  of  the  tragic  drama  in  which  it  has  descended 
to  our  own  days.  In  consequence  of  which,  Grotius 
had  ventured  to  ascribe  the  production  to  Solomon 
himself. 

In  the  year  1805,  Dr.  Stock,  bishop  of  Killala,  the  Dr.  Stock's 
learned  translator  of  Isaiah,  published  an  English  ver-  ^ob< 
sion  of  this  poem,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  inclines 
to  a  much  later  era  than  that  of  Solomon,  and  is  more 
disposed  to  coincide  with  Bishop  Warburton,  in  ascrib-  Ascribes 
ing  it  to  Ezra.  To  arrive  at  this  opinion,  however,  he  t!11s  book  to 
has  found  it  necessary  to  abandon,  as  spurious,  the 
two  concluding  verses  of  the  common  text,  which  seem 
to  carry  it  to  a  much  higher  origin.  His  argument  is 
as  follows  : — "  The  sacred  critics  in  general,"  says  he, 
"  have  been  apt  to  ascribe  to  the  book  of  Job  an  origin 
that  loses  itself  in  the  shades  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  opinion,  I  believe',  rested  at  first  on  the  very  sandy 
foundation  of  what  is  stated  in  the  two  concluding 
verses  of  the  work,  which  ascribe  to  its  hero  a  longevity 
that  belonged  only  to  the  generations  not  far  distant 
from  the  flood.  Of  the  authenticity  of  those  verses,  I 
think  I  have  shown  in  my  note  on  them,  that  we  have 
every  i-eason  to  be  suspicious.  But  if  it  were  ever  so 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  time  when  the  pa- 
triarch lived,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  from  internal 
marks  in  the  poem  itself,  to  conjecture  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  era  of  its  author.  This  is  what  I  have  pr0ofs. 
attempted  to  execute. — Allusions  to  events  recorded 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  to  be  found  in  this  poem, 
ch.  xx.  20,  compared  with  Num.  xi.  33,  34 ;  ch.  xxvi.  5, 
compared  with  Gen.  vi.  4,  7,  1 1 ;  ch.  xxxiv.  20,  com- 
pared with  Exod.  xii.  19;  ch.  xxxi.  33,  compared  with 
Gen.  iii.  8,  12;  and  I  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  prove 
that  the  author  of  the  poem  derived  his  knowledge  of 
those  events  from  a  history  of  so  much  notoriety  as 
that  of  Moses,  rather  than  from  oral,  or  any  other 
tradition.  Facts  are  not  usually  referred  to  before  the 
history  recording  them  has  had  time  to  obtain  currency. 
The  inference  is  clear;  the  writer  of  Job  was  junior  to 
the  Hebrew  legislator,  and  junior,  it  is  likely,  by  some 
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time.  A  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  upon  a  comparison 
of  ch.  xxxiii.  23,  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16  ;  1  Chron.  xxi. 
1  5  ;  will,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly,  bring  down  the  date 
of  our  poem  below  the  time  of  King  David.  Lastly, 
ch.  xii.  17,  to  the  end,  seems  to  point  to  the  circum- 
stances preceding  and  attending  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity ;  and  ch.  xxxvi.  8,  12,  has  an  appearance  of 
alluding  to  the  various  fortunes  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  2  Kings  xxiv.  12;  xxv.  27.  Notes  of  time 
these,  which,  though  not  so  manifest  as  the  fore-men- 
tioned, may  deserve  attention  ;  since  they  add  strength 
to  the  sentiment  of  those  learned  men,  who  have  been 
inclined  to  give  the  honour  of  this  celebrated  compo- 
sition to  Ezra." 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Schultens,  Lowth,  and 
the  greater  number  of  critics  and  translators,  Dr.  Stock 
of  the  poem,  considers  the  exordium  and  conclusion  to  be  as  much 
parts  of  the  poem,  and  as  clearly  possessed  of  a  me- 
trical arrangement  in  the  Hebrew,  as  any  of  the  rest: 
and  he  concurs  with  Scott,  who  has  favoured  the  world 
vf'ith  an  elegant  rhyme  version,  but  who  rejects  the  ex- 
ordium and  conclusion  from  the  poetical  part  of  the 
original,  although  he  has  very  singularly  put  them 
into  rhyme  in  his  own  translation,  in  thinking  that  the 
moral  may  be  best  collected  from  the  speech  of  the 
Almighty  towards  the  close  of  the  composition.  "  The 
design,"  says  the  learned  prelate  who  adopts  Mr.  Scott's 
words,  "  of  this  appearance  of  the  Almighty,  is  not  to 
vindicate  the  injured  character  of  his  servant  Job. 
Neither  is  the  design  of  this  speech  to  decide  the 
controversy,  in  the  dialogue,  about  the  ways  of  provi- 
dence ;  for  the  decision  of  that  dispute  was  not  in- 
tended by  the  poem,  but  was  reserved  for  the  subsequent 
history.  The  scope  of  the  speech  is  to  humble  Job  ; 
and  to  teach  others,  by  his  example,  to  acquiesce 
implicitly  in  the  disposals  of  God,  from  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness.  This 
surely  is  an  end  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the  Deity 
—  dignus  vindice  nodus." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  so  ;  but  we  have 
still  to  ask,  as  in  the  preceding  moral  proposed  by 
Dr.  Lowth,  how  comes  it  that  such  a  lesson,  introduced 
into  the  Jewish  canon,  should  be  taken  from  foreign, 
rather  than  from  Jewish  history?  and  be  exemplified 
by  exotic  scenery,  characters,  customs,  and  even  re- 
ligion ?  On  what  ground  has  the  book  of  Job  a  claim 
to  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? 

Mr.  Good's      For  the  only   answer    with  which  we    have   been 
!*  hitherto  furnished  to  this  important  question  we  must 

aim  impure*  ._  -       _  _  _^  r  1  t 

ant  work  on  turn  to  Mr.  Mason  Goods  Introductory  Dissertation, 
Job.  prefixed  to  his  distinguished  and  popular  version  of 

this  sublime  effusion  ;  which  has  thrown  so  new  and 
clear  a  light,  not  only  upon  this  point,  but  upon  almost 
every  other  point  connected  with  it,  as  to  have  dispersed, 
as  we  conceive,  all  the  most  formidable  difficulties  that 
have  been  supposed  to  attend  the  poem;  the  "  multa  loca 
valde  obscura,"  of  Dr.  Lowth,  "  multa  quse  vereor  ut 
quisquam  mortalium  satis  intelligat  ;"  —  and  to  concen- 
trate the  opinion  of  most  men  of  learning  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  at  home,  in  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  his  interpretation.  On  which 
account  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  give  as  full  an 
analysis  of  Mr.  Good's  critical  examination  of  the  work 
as  our  limits  will  allow. 
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This  celebrated  poem,  he  observes,  is,  "  in  various 
respects,  the  most  extraordinary  composition  of  any 
age  or  country  ;  and  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  theologian,  the  scholar,  the  antiquary,  and 
the  zoologist ;  to  the  man  of  taste,  of  genius,  and  of 
religion.  Amidst  the  books  of  the  bible  it 
alone  ;  and  though  its  sacred  character  is  sufficiently 
attested,  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  scrip-  "V 
tures,  it  is  isolated  in  its  language,  in  its  manner,  and  1,^,"" 
in  its  matter.  Nothing  can  be  purer  than  its  morality, 
nothing  sublimer  than  its  philosophy,  nothing  simpler 
than  its  ritual,  nothing  more  majestic  than  its  creed. 
Its  style  is  the  most  figurative  imaginable ;  there  is  no 
classical  poem  of  the  east  that  can  equal  it ;  yet  its 
plan  is  as  regular,  its  argument  as  consecutive,  as  the 
most  finished  compositions  of  Greece  or  Rome  :  and  its 
opening  and  its  close  are  altogether  unrivalled  in  mag- 
nificence. It  is  full  of  elevation  and  grandeur ;  daring 
in  its  conceptions  ;  splendid  and  forcible  in  its  images; 
abrupt  in  its  transitions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  occa- 
sionally interwoven  with  touches  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  overwhelming  tenderness.  And,  to  sum  up  the 
whole,  if  the  train  of  reasoning  pursued  throughout  this 
dissertation  be  correct,  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
human  records ;  the  only  book  in  existence  from  which 
we  can  derive  any  thing  like  A  SYSTEMATIC  KNOW- 
LEDGE OF  PURE  PATRIARCHAL  RELIGION  ;  and  henCC 

that  very  book  which  gives  completion  to  the  Bible,  by 
adding  the  dispensation  of  the  earliest  ages  to  those  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel  by  which  it  was  successively 
superseded." 

The  dissertation  then  proceeds  to  enquire,  in  five 
distinct  sections,  into  the  scene  of  the  poem  ;  its  scope, 
object,  and  arrangement ;  its  language,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  a  translation  of  it ;  its  author  and 
aera  ;  and  the  doctrines  which  it  incidentally  developes. 

The  SCEN  E  is  placed  in  Arabia ;  of  the  original  peopling  Scene, 
of  which  we  are  favoured  with  the  following  account.     Arabia. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  from  the 
family  of  Abraham,  who  had  long  resided  on  the  plains 
of  Mamre,  or  Hebron,  Hagar  took  the  road  towards  her 
native  country,  which  was  Egypt:  but  her  stock  of 
water  failing  soon  after  she  had  entered  the  wilderness 
of  Beersheba,  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  perishing. 
She  resigned  herself  to  despair,  and  placing  her  son 
under  a  bush,  as  she  could  not  endure  to  be  a  witness 
of  his  death,  took  an  affecting  leave  of  him,  and 
retired  to  a  distance.  At  this  moment  "  the  angel  of 
God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  and  she  beheld  a 
well  of  water  close  at  hand.  Being  thus  miraculously 
preserved,  she  continued  her  journey  to  the  wilderness 
of  Padan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea,  and  there 
took  up  her  residence.  Her  son,  in  due  time,  acquired 
manhood,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  an 
archer ;  and  his  mother  chose  for  him  a  wife  from 
among  her  own  country-women,  the  Egyptians.  Here 
the  account  of  Ishmael,  or  Ismael,  as  the  Arabians 
call  him,  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  sacred  writings, 
which  are  chiefly  intended  as  a  history  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  through  the  line  of  Isaac ;  and  we 
are  compelled,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Arabian  historians,  in  whose 
country  Ismael  was  now  residing,  and  of  whose  tribes 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  head,  and  common  father. 
The  Arabian  writers  make  no  mention  of  his  marriage 
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with  an  Egyptian,  but  distinctly  relate  the  miracle  of  the 
well,  which  they  affirm,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  with 
a  palpable  deviation   from   the   truth,  was  performed 
on    the  very   spot   where   Mecca,  the   birth-place   of 
Mahomet,    now   stand*.      They   assert   that,  at   this 
time,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  consisted  of  two  classes : 
an  elder,  comprising  those  who  had  first  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  immediately  upon  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  of  whose  origin  they  have  no  certain  in- 
formation, but  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  descen- 
dants of  Ham,  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  of 
but  little  consequence  ;  and  a  class  of  later  date,  and 
much  more  powerful  and  numerous,  descended  from 
Kohtan,  or   Joktan,    as  he   is   called  in   the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  the  son  of  Heber,  and,  consequently,  fourth 
in  a  direct  line  from  Shem  or  Sem.     Kohtan,  who  had 
obtained  the  general  sovereignty  of  Arabia,  had  two 
sons,  Yaarab  and  Joram  :  to  the  former  he  allotted  the 
province  of  Yaman,  or  Happy  Arabia;  and  to  the  latter 
that  of  Hajaz,  or  Stony  Arabia.     The  Joramites  were 
by  far  the  more  powerful  people  of  the  two ;  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Ismael,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  were 
governed  by  Modad,  supposed  to  be  the   eighth  in 
direct  succession  from    Joram,  and,  of  course,    the 
thirteenth    in  direct  succession   from  Sem.      Ismael 
continued  in  this  spot,  where,   as  it  has  already  been 
observed,  the  Arabian  writers  place  Hagar's  well,   till 
the  death  of  his  mother ;  after  which  he  proceeded, 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  to  the  northern  parts  of  Ara- 
bia, probably  to  assist  his  brother  Isaac  in  the  inter- 
ment of  his  father,  as  stated  Gen.  xxv.  9 ;   and  on  his 
return  to  the  south,  found  that  the  tribe  of  the  Joram- 
ites had  over-run  the  country  he  had  so  lately  quitted, 
and  had  actually  possessed  themselves  of  the  well  to 
which  his  mother's  name  had  been  given.     Ismael  im- 
mediately put  in  his  claim  to  it;  and  the  dispute  was 
settled  by  an  alliance  between  the  tribes ;  Ismael  marry- 
ing Valla,  the  daughter  of  Modad,  chief  of  the  Joramites, 
and  receiving  with  her,  as  a  part  of  her  dowry,  the  well 
and  the  territories  adjoining ;  by  which  marriage,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabian  writers,  and  not  by  the  Egyptian 
alliance,  Ismael  had  the  twelve  sons  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  a  succeeding  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ; 
and  who  are  there  called  princes,  and  are  placed  each 
at  the  head  of  a  distinct  town  and  people,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  distinct  castle.     From  the  abruptness  and 
brevity  with  which  the  Hebrew  narrative  returns  to  the 
history  of  Ismael,  we  have  no  information  as  to  the 
immediate  marriage  from  which  the  twelve  sons  pro- 
ceeded.    As  polygamy  was  so  common  in  his  sera,  it 
is  probable  that  he  had  more  wives  than  one ;  and  the 
very  extensive  authority  which  the  Bible  statement  ad- 
mits him  to  have  possessed  in  Arabia,  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Arabian  historians,  and  the  minute- 
ness with  which  the  pedigrees  of  all  Arabian  families 
are  preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  and  ap- 
pealed to  in  their  courts  of  law,  leave  little  or  no  room 
to  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Arabian  narrative 
upon  this  point.     In  reality,  the  success  which  had  ac- 
companied Hagar's  journey  with  Ismael  into  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  seems  to  have  induced  all  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham, excepting  Isaac,  to  press  forward  in  the  same,  or 
ft  somewhat  similar  direction ;  and  hence,  of  his  six 
sons  by  Keturah,  we  find,  in  the  names  given  to  different 
places  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  this  country,  con- 
stituting Sandy  Arabia,  or  the  province  of  Najd,  as  it 
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is  now  called  (that  which,  in  the  period  before  us,  was  job. 
least  inhabited),  the  radicals  of  their  own  names ;  as 
Midian,  Shuah,  Sheba,  Seba,  or  Saba,  and  Dedan. 
Hither  also  advanced  the  two  sons  of  Lot,  the  nephew 
of  Abraham,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  established  them- 
selves still  further  to  the  eastward  of  the  same  province; 
while  Esau,  his  grandson,  who  was  also  called  Edom, 
pursued  a  similar  track  ;  and,  marrying  a  daughter  of 
Ismael,  at  this  time  the  head  of  the  entire  country, 
fixed  himself  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  or  lake 
Asphaltitis  ;  driving  away,  or  extirpating,  the  Horim, 
who  had  previously  possessed  this  track  ;  and  giving 
to  it  his  own  name,  or  the  land  of  Edom,  which  under 
the  plastic  hands  of  the  Greek  writers,  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Idumsea. 

Such,  observes  Mr.  Good,  is  the  country  which  forms 
the  scene  of  the  present  poem,  and  such  is  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  its  history;  a  country  whose  religion,  at  the 
time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  must  have  been  that  of 
Abraham,  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and  whose 
language,  from  the  first,  not  widely  differing  from  that 
of  Abraham,  must  have  made  a  considerable  approxi- 
mation towards  it,  from  the  successive  tides  of  the 
Abrahamic  race,  which,  either  directly  or  collaterally, 
were  perpetually  pouring  into  its  different  parts. 

Well  worthy  of  attention  as  to  its  origin  and  first 
establishment,  the  country  of  Arabia  is  equally  worthy 
of  attention  in  its  present  state.     It  offers  a  most  ex- 
traordinary intermixture  of  barren  sands  and  fruitful 
and    flowery    landscape,    whose    sweet    exhilarating 
odours  not  unfrequently  spread  their  fragrance  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  from  Babelmandel 
to  Suez.     It  was  perhaps  earliest  in  possession  of  the  Face  of  tlife 
most  important  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  those  eountry  = 
which  relate  to  manufactures  and  commerce.     It  first 
cultivated  poetry  and  eloquence  with  critical  attention, 
and  taught  these  refinements  to  Persia,  as  Persia  after- 
wards taught  them  to  other  parts  of  Asia.     The  general 
habits,  language,  and  even  political  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  Ismael,  it  pos- 
sesses, with  little  variation,  in  the  present  day.    Many 
of  its  tribes  are  capable  of  tracing  their  pedigree  as 
high  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;    and 
those  of  the  Koreish,  the  most  honourable  and  sacred 
of  the  whole,  with  unimpeachable  accuracy,  to  Adnan, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  ninth  in  a  direct  line  from 
Ismael,  and,  with  some  diversity  of  reckoning,  to  Is- 
mael himself;  from  whom  there  seems  little  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  the  scrupulosity  with  which  these  pedi- 
grees have  been  compared  and  handed  down,  both  by 
tradition  and  written  records,  that  Mahomet  himself 
was  descended,  in  the  same  direct  line,  from  male  to 
male,  and  from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son.     The  natives, 
even  to  the  present  hour,  are  peculiarly  sagacious,  in- 
telligent, and  courageous.     Without  ever  having  been 
subdued  by  foreign  invasion,    they  have  themselves 
given  religion  and  laws  to  half  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to 
a  great  part  of  Europe  :  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  buried  in  a  long  night  of  barbarism,  the 
Arabian  caliphs  protected  and  fostered  the  arts  and 
sciences  with  almost  unrivalled  magnificence  in  the 
different  courts  of  Bagdat,  Spain,  Africa,  and  Egypt. 

The  immediate  district  of  Arabia,  to  which  the  poem,  District  of 
entitled  Job,  directs  our  attention,  is  the  land  of  Uz, l  -• 
which  Bochart,  Spanheim,  and  the  writers  of  the  Uni- 
versal History,  have  placed  in  Sandy  Arabia,  a  position 
o  2 
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Biography,  which  our  author  shows  very  distinctly,  can  by  no 
v*^-v-^./  means  be  reconciled  with  the  geography  of  the  Old 
A.  M.  Testament,  which  is  uniform  in  placing  the  land  of  Uz,  or 
2484.  the  Ausitis  (Auo-t-tf)  of  the  Septuagint,  in  Stony  Arabia, 
n".  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Lake  Asphaltitis,  or 
1520.  tne  Dead  sea,  in  a  line  between  Egypt  and  Philistia, 
surrounded  by  Kedar,  Teman,  and  Miclian,  all  of  them 
districts  of  Stony  Arabia ;  and,  as  though  to  set  every 
remaining  doubt  completely  at  rest,  situated  in  Idumaea, 
or  the  land  of  Edom  or  Esau  (of  whose  position  there 
can  be  no  question),  and  comprising  so  large  a  part  of 
it,  that  Idumsea,  and  Ausitis,  or  the  land  of  Uz,  and 
the  land  of  Edom,  were  convertible  terms,  and  equally 
employed  to  import  the  same  region.  In  effect,  nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  all  the  persons  introduced  into  the 
poem  in  question,  were  Idumaeans,  dwelling  in  Idumsea; 
or,  in  other  words,  Edomite  Arabs.  These  characters 
are  Job  himself,  of  the  land  of  Uz  ;  Eliphaz,  of  Teman, 
a  district  of  as  much  repute  as  Uz  ;  and,  upon  the  joint 
testimony  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,  a 
part,  and  principal  part  of  Idumaea.  Bildad,  of  Shuah, 
always  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Shebaand  Dedan, 
the  first  of  which  was  probably  named  after  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Joktan  or  Kohtan,  and  the  two  last  from 
two  of  his  sons,  all  of  them  being  uniformly  placed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Idumaea;  Zophar,  of  Naama,  a  city  im- 
porting pleasantness,  which  is  also  stated  by  Joshuah 
to  have  been  situated  in  Idumaea,  and  to  have  lain  in  a 
southern  direction  towards  its  coast,  on  the  shores,  of 
the  Red  sea ;  and  Elihu,  of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name 
of  a  place,  occurs  only  once  in  sacred  writ,  but  is  there 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Teman  and  Dedan,  and 
hence,  necessarily,  like  themselves,  a  border  city  upon 
Ausitis,  Uz,  orldumeea. 

Scope  and  We  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  argument 
arrange-  ma(je  use  of  by  jyjr  Good,  in  fixing;  the  precise  SCENE 
ment  of  the  i  /•  ,  .  ° 

OF  THE  POEM  before  us;  but  having  successfully  esta- 
blished his  point,  he  next  proceeds  to  give  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  its  SCOPE  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  subject  proposed  by  the  writer  of  the  poem,  he 
observes,  is  the  trial  and  triumph  of  the  integrity  of  Job; 
a  character  of  whose  origin  no  certain  documents  have 
descended  to  us,  but  who,  at  the  period  in  question,  was 
chief  magistrate,  or  emir,  as  we  should  style  him  in  the 
present  day,  of  the  city  of  Uz,  powerful  and  prosperous 
beyond  all  the  sons  of  the  east,  and  whose  virtue  and 
piety  were   as   eminently  distinguished   as   his  rank. 
There  are  some  critics,  however,  he  continues,  and  of 
great  distinction  for  learning   and   religion,   who,    in 
opposition  to  all  the  biographical  works  which  imper- 
sonate and  individualize  the  venerable  patriarch  and  his 
companions,  contend   that  the  poem,  as   well   in   its. 
characters    as   its   structure,   is    fabulous.     Such  es- 
pecially is  the   opinion  of  Professor  Michaelis,  whose 
chief  arguments  are  derived  from  the   nature  of  the 
exordium,  in  which  Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of 
Job ;  from  the  temptations  and  sufferings  permitted  by 
the  Great  Governor  of  the  World  to  befal  an  upright 
character;    from   the  roundness  of  the   numbers   by 
which  the   patriarch's   possessions   are   described,  as 
seven  thousand,   three  thousand,  one  thousand,  and 
five  hundred ;  and  from  the  years  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  after  his  recovery  from  disease. 

It  may,  perhaps  be  thought,  says  our  author,  to 
demand  a  more  subjugating  force  than  is  lodged  in 
these  arguments,  to  transmute  into  fable  what  has  uni- 
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formly  been  regarded  as  fact,    both   in   Europe   and       j^h 
Asia,  for   perhaps    upwards  of  four  thousand    years ;  v«^Pvv^ 
which  appears  to  have  descended  as  fact,  in  a  regular 
stream  of  belief,  in  the  very  country  which  forms  the 
scene    of  the  history,  from  the  supposed   time  of  its 
occurrence  to  the  present  day ;  the  chief  character  in 
which,  is  represented  as  having  had  an  actual  existence,  p 
and  is  often  associated  with  real  characters,  as  Noah,  uVs  founded 
Abraham,  Ismael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Solomon,  in  various  on  real  his- 
parts  of  the  book   which   is  there   held  most  sacred,  tory.  '"  °P- 
and  which,  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  national  history,  P"s'tio"  *° 
or   tradition,    is     entitled    to    minute    attention ;    and 
(which  should  seem  long  since   to   have   settled   theelis. 
question  definitively)  a   character  which,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  is  associated  with  real  characters  in 
the  authoritative  pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  reply  to  M.  Michaelis's  remark,  that  "  it  is  alto- 
gether incredible  that  such  a  conversation  ever  took 
place  between  the  Almighty  and  Satan,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  return  with  nezcs  from  the  terrestrial  regions," 
our  author  forcibly  inquires,  "  but  why  should  such  a 
conversation  be  supposed  incredible?"  The  attempt  at 
wit  in  this  passage  is  somewhat  out  of  place  ;  for  the  in- 
terrogation of  the  Almighty,  "  Hast  thou  fixed  thy  view 
upon  my  servant  Job,  a  perfect  and  upright  MAN  ?"  in- 
stead of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  news,  is  intended 
as  a  severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm  upon  the  fallen 
spirit.  "  Hast  THOU,  who,  with  superior  faculties,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  my  will,  hast  not 
continued  perfect  and  upright,  fixed  thy  view  upon  a 
subordinate  being,  far  weaker,  and  less  informed,  than 
thyself,  who  has  continued  so  ?"  The  attendance  of 
the  apostate  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty,  is  plainly 
designed  to  show  us  that  good  and  evil  angels  are 
equally  amenable  to  him,  and  equally  subject  to  his 
authority;  a  doctrine  common  to  every  part  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  and,  except  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Parsees,  recognised  by,  perhaps, 
every  ancient  system  of  religion  whatever.  The  part 
assigned  to  Satan  in  the  present  poem,  is  that  expressly 
assigned  to  him  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  which  is  assigned  to  him  .generally,  in  regard  to 
mankind  at  large,  by  all  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
whose  writings  have  reached  us,  both  in  their  strictest 
historical  narratives,  and  closest  argumentative  induc- 
tions. And  hence  the  argument  which  should  induce 
us  to  regard  the  present  passage  as  fabulous,  should 
induce  us  to  regard  all  others  in  the  same  light  which 
are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine;  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  would  sweep  into  nothingness  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  Bible,  than  M.  Michaelis  would  chuse 
to  part  with. 

The  other  arguments,  continues  our  author,  are 
comparatively  of  small  moment.  We  want  not  fable 
to  tell  us  that  good  and  upright  men  may  occasionally 
become  the  victims  of  accumulated  calamities ;  for  it 
is  a  living  fact  which,  in  the  mystery  of  Providence,  is 
perpetually  occurring  in  every  country  ;  while  as  to  the 
roundness  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  patriarch's 
possessions  are  described,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  ungraceful  or  superfluous  than  for  the  poet  to 
have  descended  to  units,  had  even  the  literal  numera- 
tion demanded  it :  and  although  he  is  stated  to  have 
lived  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  restoration  to 
prosperity,  and  in  an  era  in  which  the  duration  of  man 
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Biography,  did  not  perhaps,  much  exceed  that  of  the  present  day, 
^^^^^  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  his  person,  as  well  as 
A.  M.  in  his  property,  he  was  specially  gifted  by  the  Almighty; 
2484.  that,  from  various  passages,  he  seems  to  have  been 
jjTc.  younger  than  all  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and 
1520.  much  younger  than  one  or  two  of  them  ;  that  his  lon- 
gevity is  particularly  remarked,  as  though  of  more  than 
usual  extent;  and  that,  even  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  we  have  well-authenticated  instances  of  persons 
having  lived,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  a  hundred  and  sixty,  and  even 
a  hundred  and  seventy  years.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of  Job,  that  its  lan- 
guage should  be  a  direct  transcript  of  that  actually 
employed  by  the  different  characters  introduced  into 
it :  for  in  such  case  we  should  scarcely  have  a  single 
book  of  real  history  in  the  world.  The  Iliad,  the  Shah 
Nameh,  and  the  Lusiad,  must  at  once  drop  all  preten- 
sions to  such  a  description ;  and  even  the  pages  of 
Sallust  and  Csesar,  of  Rollin  and  Hume,  must  stand 
upon  very  questionable  authority.  It  is  enough  that 
the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and  the  general  style 
copied ;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is  aimed  at,  not 
only  in  our  reports  of  parliamentary  speeches,  but,  in 
many  instances  (which  indeed  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose),  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
their  quotations  from  the  Old. 

Story  and  The  general  scope  and  moral  of  this  sublime  pro- 
subject  mat-  duction,  namely,  that  the  troubles  and  afflictions  of 
the  good  man  are,  for  the  most  part,  designed  as  tests 
of  his  virtue  arid  integrity,  out  of  which  he  will  at 
length  emerge  with  additional  splendor  and  happiness, 
are  common  to  eastern  poets,  and  not  uncommon  to 
those  of  Greece.  The  Odyssey  is  expressly  constructed 
upon  such  a  basis,  and,  like  the  poem  before  us,  has 
every  appearance  of  being  founded  upon  real  history, 
and  calls  to  its  aid  the  machinery  of  a  sublime  and 
supernatural  agency.  But,  in  various  respects,  the 
poem  of  Job  stands  alone  and  unrivalled.  In  addition 
to  every  corporeal  suffering  and  privation  which  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  endure,  it  carries  forward  the  trial 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  has  never  been 
attempted  elsewhere,  into  the  keenest  faculties  and 
sensations  of  the  mind,  and  mixes  the  bitterest  taunts 
and  accusations  of  friendship  with  the  agonies  of  family 
bereavement  and  despair.  The  body  of  other  poems 
consists  chiefly  of  incidents  ;  that  of  the  present  poem, 
of  colloquy,  or  argument,  in  which  the  general  train  of 
reasoning  is  so  well  sustained,  its  matter  so  important, 
its  language  so  ornamented,  the  doctrines  it  developes 
so  sublime,  its  transitions  from  passion  to  passion  so 
varied  and  abrupt,  that  the  want  of  incidents  is  not 
felt,  and  the  attention  is  still  rivetted  as  by  enchant- 
ment. In  other  poems  the  supernatural  agency  is 
fictitious,  and  often  incongruous ;  here  the  whole  is 
solid  reality,  supported,  in  its  grand  outline,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  every  other  part  of  the  scrip- 
tures ;  an  agency  not  obtrusively  introduced,  but  de- 
manded by  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion;  and  as 
•much  more  exalted  and  magnificent  than  every  other 
kind  of  similar  interference,  as  it  is  more  veritable  and 
solemn.  The  suffering  hero  is  sublimely  called  forth 
to  the  performance  of  his  part,  in  the  presence  of  men 
and  angels ;  each  becomes  interested,  and  equally  in- 
terested, in  his  conduct;  the  Almighty  assents  to  the 
trial,  and  for  a  period  withdraws  his  divine  aid ;  the 
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malice  of  Satan  is  in  its  full  career  of  activity;  hell  job. 
hopes,  earth  trembles,  and  every  good  spirit  is  sus- 
pended with  awful  anxiety.  The  wreck  of  his  sub- 
stance is  in  vain  ;  the  wreck  of  his  family  is  in  vain ; 
the  scalding  sores  of  a  corroding  leprosy  is  in  vain  ; 
the  artillery  of  insults,  reproaches,  and  railing,  poured 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  bosom  friends,  is  in  vain. 
Though  at  times  put,  in  some  degree,  off  his  guard, 
the  holy  sufferer  is  never  completely  overpowered.  He 
sustains  the  shock  without  yielding ;  he  still  holds 
fast  his  integrity.  Thus  terminates  the  trial  of  faith  ; 
Satan  is  confounded ;  fidelity  triumphs ;  and  the  Al- 
mighty, with  a  magnificence  well  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, unveils  his  resplendent  tribunal,  and  crowns  the 
afflicted  champion  with  his  applause. 

The  poem,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has  gene-  Not  a  dra- 
rally  been  supposed  to  possess  a  dramatic  character ;  ma  but  a 
but,  in  order  to  give  it  such  a  pretension,  it  has  been  c  ^cv 
uniformly  found  necessary  to  strip  it  of  its  magnificent  V 
exordium  and  close,  which  are  unquestionably  narra- 
tive; and  even  then,  the  dramatic  cast  is  so  singularly 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  historian  himself, 
at  the  commencement  of  every  speech,  to  inform  us  of 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  about  to  take  up  the 
argument,  that  many  critics,  and,  among  the  rest,  Bi- 
shop Lowth,  are  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  referring 
it  to  this  department  of  poetry,  though  they  do  not 
know  where  else  to  give  it  a  place.  In  Mr.  Good's  view 
of  the  subject,  it  is  a  regular  HEBREW  EPIC;  and,  were 
it  necessary,  says  he,  to  enter  so  minutely  into  the 
question,  it  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the 
more  prominent  features  of  an  epic,  as  collected  and 
laid  down  by  Aristotle  himself;  such  as  unity,  comple- 
tion, and  grandeur  in  its  action ;  loftiness  in  its  senti- 
ments and  language;  multitude  and  variety  in  the 
passions  which  it  developes.  Even  the  characters, 
though  not  numerous,  are  discriminated,  and  well  sup- 
ported; the  milder  and  more  modest  temper  of 
Eliphaz,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  forward  and 
unrestrained  violence  of  Bildad ;  the  terseness  and 
brevity  of  Zophar,  with  the  pent-up  and  overflowing 
fulness  of  Elihu  ;  while  in  Job  himself,  we  perceive 
a  dignity  of  mind  that  nothing  can  humiliate,  a  firm- 
ness that  nothing  can  subdue,  still  habitually  disclosing 
themselves  amidst  the  mingled  tumult  of  hope,  fear, 
rage,  tenderness,  triumph,  and  despair,  with  which  he 
is  alternately  distracted.  "  I  throw  out  this  hint,  how- 
ever," remarks  Mr.  Good,  "  not  with  a  view  of  ascribing 
any  additional  merit  to  the  poem  itself,  but  merely  to  ob- 
serve, so  far  as  a  single  fact  is  possessed  of  authority, 
that  mental  taste,  os  the  internal  discernment  of  real 
beauty,  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations ;  and  that 
the  rules  of  the  Greek  critic,  are  deduced  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  impulse  and  operation." 

Nothing   can  have  been  more  unfortunate   for  this  Injured  by 
most  excellent  composition,  than  its  division  into  chap-  theordimiry 
ters,  and  especially  such  a  division  as  that  in  common  0"lt< 
use;  in  which  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, but,  in  many  instances,  that  of  a  single  paragraph, 
or  even  of  a  single  clause,  is  completely  broken  in  upon 
and  destroyed.     The  natural  division,  and  that  which 
was  unquestionably  intended  by  its  author,  observes 
Mr. Good,  is  into  six  PARTS  or  books;  for  in  this  order 
it  still  continues  to  run,  notwithstanding  all  the  con- 
fusion it  has  encountered  by  subarrangements.    These 
six  parts  are,  an  opening  or  exordium,  containing  the 
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Bkgnphv.  introductory  history  and  decree  concerning  Job; 
L^J^L  distinct  series  of  arguments,   m  each  of  which 


A.  M. 


As  the  talk  of  one  of  the  foolish  is  thy  talk. 
Shall  we  then  accept  good  from  God, 
And  shall  we  not  accept  evil  ? 

speakers  are  regularly  allotted  their  respective  turns;         ^g       t  cioses  wjtn  wnat  ;s  designed  to  introduce 
2484      tne  summing  up  of  the  controversy;  and  the  close  or    ^  ^^  subject  of  the  poem  -a  preconcerted  visit  to 
catastrophe,  consisting  of  the  suffering  heros  gn          ^  suffering  patriarch  of  three  of  his  most  intimate 
B>  c-      and  glorious  acquittal,  and  restoration  to  prospeni       frien(js.     And  in   the   simple   narrative  of  their  first 
1520t     and  happiness ;  the  whole  of  which  may  be  explaim        see[ng  him,  there  is  a  pathos  that  beggars  all  descrip- 
Natural  di-  un(}er  the  following  analysis.  tjon    an(j   which  cannot  fail  to  strike  home  to  every 

vision  into        PART  j  constituting  the  opening  or  exordium,  com-  '  .  ble  of  feeling. 

bookf  prises  the  first  two  chapters  in  the  ordinary  division, 
and  is  full  of  incident  and  transition.  It  commences 
First  part.  wifch  ft  brief  narration  of  the  principal  personage  of  th< 
piece,  his  place  of  residence,  rank  in  life,  and  inflexible 
integrity.  It  then  suddenly  changes  to  a  scene  so 
transcendently  lofty  and  magnificent,  that  the  grandest 
descriptions  of  the  most  daring  poets  sink  before  it ; 
and  nothing  can  be  put  in  comparison  with  it  but  a  few 
passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  unveiled ;  the  host  of 

his  summons, 


Job. 


For  they  had  appointed  together  to  come, 

To  mourn  with  him,  and  to  comfort  him. 

And  they  lift  up  their  eyes  from  afar,  and  knew  him  not: 

And  they  raised  their  voices  and  wept; 

And  rent  every  one  his  mantle; 

And  cast  dust  upon  their  heads  towards  heaven. 

And  they  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground, 

Seven  days  and  seven  nights: 

And  no  one  spake  unto  him  a  word, 

For  they  saw  that  the  affliction  raged  sorely. 

This  part  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  simplicity,  Character 
sublimity,  and  fine  feeling.     In  its  diction  it  exhibits  a  of  " 


fir- 


^™hem  e ve be^e  hfr :  to  giv7  an  account  of  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  poem  ;  1 

their  conduct.     The  views  of  Satin  are  particularly  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  diction  that  folows,  affords 

[  into;    and  the  unswerving  fidelity  of   Job,  proof  of  a  compete  mastery  of  style  and  language ;  a 

a  mortal,  is  pointedly  held  out  to  him,  and  mastery  unequalled  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the 

The  evil  spirit  insinuates  that  Job  is  only  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  altogether  unknown  to  every 


faithful  because  it  is  his  interest  to  be  faithful ;  that  other  kind  of  oriental  composition.     It  is  characteristic, 

he  serves  his  Creator  because  he  has  been  peculiarly  however,  of  the  writer  of  this  transcendent  poem— a  fact 

protected  and  prospered  by  him;  and   that  he  would  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  m  determining  who 

abandon    his    integrity  the   moment  such   protection  he  was -that  he  uniformly  suits  his  ornaments  to  the 

should  be  withdrawn.  To  confound  him  in  so  malicious  occasion  ;  that,  as   though  influenced  by  the  rules  ot 


an  imputation,  the  Almighty  delivers  Job  into  his  hands,     the  best  Greek  critics,  he  seldom  employs  a  figurative 
only  forbidding  him  to  t0uch  his  person.  style  where  the  incident  or  the  passion  is  capable  of 

Satan  departs  from  the  celestial  tribunal ;  and,  col-     supporting  itself,  and  reserves  his  boldest  images  and 
•  «••»•••  -  *—      illustrations  for  cases  that  seem  most  to  require  them. 

And  for  want  of  attending  to  this  distinction,  Schultens, 


Lowth,  Grey,  and  a  few  other  translators  of  the  book 


lecting  the  fury  of  his  vindictive  power  into  one  tre- 
mendous assault,  strips  the  righteous  patriarch,  by  the 
conjoint  aid  of  hostile  incursions,  thunderstorms,  and 

whirlwinds,  in  one  and  the  same  day,  and  that  a  day  of  of  Job,  have  regarded  this  first  part  of  the  poem  as  a 
domestic  rejoicing,  of  the  whole  -of  his  property  and  of  mere  prosaic  preface  to  the  rest,  meant  to  be  detached 
his  family  ;  despatching  messenger  after  messenger  from  it,  and  utterly  destitute  of  metrical  arrangement ; 


with  a  separate  tale  of  woe,  till  the  whole  tragedy  is 


an  error  from  which  Dr.  Stock  is  altogether  free,  but 

completed.     But  the   patriarch  continues    inflexible,     which  has  been  unfortunately  caught  by  Miss  Smith 
He  feels  bitterly,  but  he  sins  not,  even  in  his  heart:—     in  her  posthumous  version. 

PART  II.  Extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  to  Second 


instead  of  murmuring  against  his  Creator, 

• — JOB  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head, 
And  fell  on  the  ground,  and  WORSHIPPED  ;  and  said, 
"  Naked  came  I  forth  from  my  mother's  womb, 
And  naked  shall  I  return  thither! 
Jehovah  giveih,  and  Jehovah  taketh  away; 
BLESSED  he  the  name  of  Jehovah." 

The  celestial  session  returns.  The  supreme  Creator 
again  assumes  the  judgment-seat;  and  the  hosts  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  are  once  more  arranged  before 
him  for  his  commands.  The  unswerving  fidelity  of  Job 
is  again  pointed  out  to  Satan,  and  the  futility  of  his 
malice  exposed.  The  evil  spirit,  though  foiled,  still 
continues  unabashed,  and  insinuates  that  he  had  no 
liberty  to  touch  his  person.  The  Almighty  surrenders 
his  person  into  his  hands,  and  only  commands  him  to 
spare  his  life.  Satan  departs  from  the  presence  of 
Jehovah ;  and  in  the  same  moment  Job  is  smote  with 
a  burning  leprosy ;  and  while  agonized  with  this  fresh 
affliction,  is  tauntingly  upbraided  by  his  wife  with  the 
inutility  of  all  his  religious  services.  The  goad  passes 
into  his  soul,  but  it  does  not  poison  it.  He  resists  this 


the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  and  comprises  the  'iart- 
first  colloquy,  or  series  of  argument.  Job,  completely 
overwhelmed,  and  believing  himself  abandoned  by  his 
Maker,  gives  a  loose  to  all  the  wildness  of  despon-  Exclama- 
dency;  and,  in  an  address  of  exquisite  force  and  feel-  tion  of  Job. 
ing,  laments  that  he  ever  beheld  the  light,  and  calls 
earnestly  for  death,  as  the  only  refuge  of  the  miserable. 
This  burst  of  agony  is  filled  with  the  boldest  images 
and  imprecations  ;  and  might,  perhaps,  be  thought,  in 
some  parts  of  it,  too  daring,  but  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  master-piece  by  the  best 
poets  of  Judaea,  and  is  imitated,  in  its  boldest  flights, 
by  King  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

To  this  cry  of  despondency  Eliphaz  ventures  upon  the  Reply  of 
first  reply ;  and  the  little  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  W'i'naz' 
cup  of  agony  brim-full,  is  now  added  to  it.     The  pa- 
triarch's friends,    stimulated,  unquestionably,   by  the 
secret  impulse  of  Satan,  have  agreed  upon  the  false 
principle,  that,  in  the  uniform  dealings  of  Providence, 
happiness  and  prosperity  are  the  necessary  marks  and 
consequences  of  integrity,    and  pain    and  misery   of 


additional  attack  with  a  dignity  as  well  as  a  firmness  of    wickedness  ;  and  hence  the  grand  argument  on  their 


faith  that  does  honour  to  human  nature  : 


part  consists,  first,  in  charging  the  sufferer  with  the 
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commission  of  sins,  which  he  ought  to  confess  and  re- 
pent of;  and,  next,  in  accusing  him  of  pride  and  hy- 
pocrisy, because  he  will  not  consent  to  such  confession. 
Eliphaz,  however,  is,  from  natural  habit,  the  mildest 
of  the  accusers  ;  and  his  speech  begins  with  delicacy, 
and  is  conducted  with  the  most  artful  address.  After 
duly  apologizing-  for  breaking  in  upon  the  sufferings  of 
his  friend,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  inconsistency 
of  a  good  man's  repining  under  a  state  of  discipline, 
and  the  absurdity  of  his  not  bearing  up  who  had  so 
often  exhorted  others  to  fortitude.  He  remarks,  that 
the  truly  good  are  never  utterly  overthrown  ;  but  that 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  wrapped  in  inextricable 
mystery  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  arrogant  than 
for  so  weak,  so  ephemeral,  so  insect-like  a  being  as 
man  is,  to  impeach  them :  a  position  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  most  powerful  picture  of  an  apparition 
that  ever  was  drawn  by  the  pen  of  any  writer,  in  any 
age  or  country ;  disclosed  to  the  speaker  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  inculcating  this  solemn  maxim.  He 
concludes  with  observing,  that  as  neither  man  nor 
angel,  without  the  consent  of  the  Almighty,  can  render 
Job  any  assistance,  wrath  and  violence  are  folly ;  and 
that  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  seek  unto  God, 
and  to  commit  the  cause  into  his  hands;  whose  correc- 
tion will  then  be  assuredly  succeeded  by  a  new  series 
of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Job  replies  to  Eliphaz,  but  is  overborne  by  the  bitter- 
"  ness  of  his  remonstrance  ;  and  under  his  accumulated 
trials,  once  more  wishes  to  die.  He  reproaches  his 
friends  for  their  seventy;  and,  in  a  most  beautiful  and 
appropriate  simile,  compares  the  consolation  he  ex- 
pected from  their  soothing  intercourse,  and  the  cruel 
disappointment  he  had  met  with,  to  the  promise  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  held  out  to  a  parched  up 
caravan,  by  the  fall  of  floods  of  rain,  surveyed  at  a 
distance,  but  which,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  their 
descent,  are  found  to  have  entirely  evaporated,  or  to 
have  branched  out  over  the  sands,  and  become  lost. 

What  time  they  wax  warm  they  evaporate; 

And,  when  it  grows  hot,  they  are  dried  up  in  their  place: 

The  outlets  of  their  channel  wind  about, 

They  stretch  into  nothing  and  are  lost. 

The  companies  of  Tenia  search  earnestly, 

The  caravans  of  Sheba  pant  for  them: 

They  are  consumed — such  is  their  longing; 

They  arrive  at  the  place  and  sink  away. 

Behold  !  ye  also  are  a  nothing  ; 

Ye  see  my  downcasting,  and  shrink  back. 

Suddenly  he  feels  he  has  been  too  acrimonious, 
apologizes,  and  intreats  their  further  attention ;  but  is 
instantly  hurried  away  by  a  torrent  of  opposite  passions  ; 
now  once  more  longing  for  death,  as  the  termination  of 
his  sufferings,  and  now  urged  on  by  the  natural  desire 
of  life.  He  expostulates  warmly,  and,  fit  length,  un- 
becomingly, with  the  Almighty ;  and  at  once  growing 
sensible  of  the  irreverance,  humbly  confesses  his  offence, 
supplicates  forgiveness,  and  implores  that  his  afflic- 
tion may  cease. 

It  is  now  Bildad's  turn  to  speak;  who  commences 
with  bitter  and  most  provoking  cruelty.  He  openly 
charges  the  whole  family  of  Job  with  gross  wickedness, 
on  no  other  ground  than  their  destruction  by  the  whirl- 
wind ;  and  throws  suspicions  against  the  patriarch 
himself,  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  sufferer  in  the 
calamity.  Like  Eliphaz,  he  also  exhorts  him  to  re- 
pent, and  to  look  to  God  for  a  restoration  to  prosperity, 
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and  never  more  to  depend  on  himself;  observing,  in 
the  language  of  an  apt  and  exquisite  proverbial  saying 
of  the  long-lived,  perhaps  the  antediluvian  ages,  that 
the  most  succulent  plants  are  soonest  withered  ;  and 
that  the  reliance  of  the  hypocrite  is  a  cobweb. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reply  to  this  speech,  the  suf- 
fering patriarch  shows  that  he  has  once  more  recovered 
himself,  and  is  superior  to  the  acrimony  of  its  assault.  Tle,pl;  ?[., 
He  acknowledges  that  all  power  is  with  God,  who  alone  ^ 
has  created  whatever  exists  ;  but  maintains  that,  as  to 
his  moral  government,  we  are  grossly  ignorant,  and 
can  account  for  nothing  that  takes  place  ;  and  that  the 
good  and  the  Avicked  suffer  indiscriminately.  At  one 
moment,  under  the  influence  of  acute  agony,  he  longs 
earnestly  to  plead  his  cause  with  God,  and  to  defend 
his  habitual  integrity  ;  but  awed  suddenly  by  new  ideas 
of  the  divine  power  and  purity,  and  aware  that  from 
both  causes  he  must  be  overwhelmed,  he  shrinks  from 
so  daring  a  task  ;  and  concludes  with  an  affecting 
address  to  the  Almighty,  in  which  he  ventures  to  ex- 
postulate with  him,  as  his  Creator  and  Preserver.  He 
grows  warmer  as  he  proceeds  ;  is  roused  to  despera- 
tion at  the  thought  that  God  is  become  his  enemy  and 
persecutor  ;  and  once  more  vehemently  calls  for  a  ter- 
mination of  his  miseries  by  death. 

Next  in  the  progress  of  the  argument,  appears  Zophar's 
Zophar,  who,  like  Bildad,  commences  with  violent  and  sPeech. 
rough  invective.  He  condemns  Job  severely  for  con- 
tinuing to  assert  his  innocence  before  God.  He  con- 
tends that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  obvious,  and  that 
it  is  only  his  own  iniquity  that  makes  them  appear  dark 
and  mysterious.  Like  the  preceding  speakers,  he  ex- 
horts him,  in  fine  and  figurative  language,  to  put  away 
his  iniquity,  and  lift  up  his  hands  to  the  Almighty;  and 
promises  that  he  shall  then  soon  lose  all  trace  of  his 
present  calamity, 

As  waters  passed  by  shalt  thou  remember  it, 

and  that  his  late  prosperity  and  happiness  shall  be 
redoubled  upon  him.  But  if  not,  he  denounces  his  utter 
and  irremediable  ruin. 

Stimulated  by  this  repetition  of  so  unjust  and  op-  Reply  of 
probrious  an  accusation,  Job,  for  the  first  time,  vents  J°b  to 
a  sarcasm  on  his  part.     In  return  for  the  proverbial  z°Phar- 
sayings    of  his    companions,    he    retorts    upon    them 
sayings  of  a  similar  kind,   many   of  them    possessed 
of  far  more  force  and  appropriation.     He  then  com- 
mences a  direct  attack  upon  their  own  conduct  ;  and 
charges  them  with  declaiming,  on  the  part  of  God,  from 
the  base  and  unworthy  hope  of  propitiating  him.     He 
grows    still   warmer  as  he  advances;    and,   under   a 
consciousness  of  general  innocence,  demands  to  be  put 
to  the  bar,  and  to  stand  his  trial  with  the  Almighty  : 
he  boldly  summons  his  accusers,  intreats  the  Supreme 
Judge  not  to  overwhelm  him  with  his  power  or  awful- 
ness  ;   and,  realizing  the  tribunal  before  him,   at  once 
commences  his  pleading,  in  an  address,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  is  vehement,  plaintive, 
argumentative,  full  of  fear,  of  triumph,  of  expostulation, 
and,  at  last,   of  despondency  ;  now  representing  the 
Creator  in  all  his  might  and  supremacy,  as  demolishing 
a  driven  leaf,  and  hunting  down  parched  stubble  ;  next 
exhibiting  doubts  of  a  future  state  ;   then  exulting-  in 
the  belief  of  it  ;  and  finally  sinking  into  utter  gloom 
and  hopelessness. 

PART  III.   Comprises  the  second  series  of  contro-  Third  part. 
versy,   and  extends  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  close 
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of  the  twenty-first  chapter*  Eliphaz  opens  the  dis- 
cussion in  his  regular  turn.  He  accuses  Job  of 
vehemence  and  vanity :  asserts  that  no  man  is  inno- 
cent ;  and  pointedly  observes  to  him  that,  in  regard  to 
himself,  his  own  conduct  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
him;  concluding  with  a  train  of  highly  forcible  and 
figurative  apophthegms,  of  great  beauty  and  antiquity, 
calculated  to  prove  the  certain  and  irrecoverable  misery 
of  the  wicked  and  unrepentant. 

Job  replies  to  him,  -and  once  more  complains  bitterly 
of  the  reproaches  and  contumelies  so  unjustly  heaped 
upon  him,  but  consoles  himself  by  again  appealing  to 
the  Almighty  upon  the  subject  of  his  innocence.  He 
accuses  his  companions  of  holding  him  up  to  public 
derision,  and  intreats  them  to  leave  him,  and  return 
home  :  he  again  pathetically  bemoans  his  lot,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  grave  with  scarcely  a  glimmering  of 
hope,  and  an  almost  utter  despair  of  a  resurrection  from 
its  ruins. 

Bildad  next  enters  into  the  debate  with  his  charac- 
teristic virulence  and  violence,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
horting Job  to  be  temperate.  The  whole  speech  is  a 
string  of  generalities,  and  parabolic  traditions  of  the 
first  ages,  concerning  the  fearful  punishments  in  reserve 
for  the  wicked  ;  all  exquisitely  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  possessing  no  other  relevancy  to  the 
present  case  than  that  which  results  from  the  false 
argument  that  Job  must  be  a  great  sinner,  because  he 
is  a  great  sufferer. 

The  reply  of  the  patriarch  to  this  contumelious 
tirade,  contained  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  com- 
mon division,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the 
whole  poem,  and  exhibits  a  wonderful  intermixture  of 
tenderness  and  triumph.  It  commences  with  a  fresh 
complaint  of  the  cruelty  of  his  assailants  :  the  meek 
sufferer  still  calls  them  his  friends;  and,  in  a  most 
touching  apostrophy,  implores  their  pity  in  his  deep 
affliction.  He  takes  an  affecting  survey  of  his  hope- 
less situation,  as  assaulted  and  broken  down  by  the 
Almighty,  for  purposes  altogether  mysterious  and  un- 
known to  him ;  and  then  suddenly,  as  though  a  ray 
of  divine  light  and  comfort  had  darted  across  his  soul, 
rises  into  the  full  hope  of  a  future  resurrection,  and  vin- 
dication of  his  innocence;  and,  in  the  triumph  of  so 
glorious  an  expectation,  appears  to  forget  his  present 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

The  lead  is  next  assumed  by  Zophar,  but  merely  to 
recapitulate  the  old  argument  under  a  new  form.  Job 
has  not  yet  confessed  the  heinous  sins  for  which  he  is 
suffering :  and  hence,  in  bold  and  terrific  pictures, 
chiefly,  as  on  many  preceding  occasions,  derived  from 
the  lofty  sayings  of  ancient  times,  he  alarms  him  with 
the  various  punishments  reserved  for  the  impenitent. 

In  reply  to  Zophar,  Job  appears  to  collect  his  whole 
strength  of  argument,  as  though  resolved  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  answer  all  that  has  been  advanced 
upon  the  subject,  by  each  of  his  opponents.  He  boldly 
controverts '  their  principle,  that  present  prosperity  is 
the  lot  of  the  good,  and  present  misery  that  of  the 
wicked.  He  asserts,  even  while  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  so  mysterious  a  providence,  that  here  the 
reprobate,  instead  of  the  righteous,  are  chiefly  trium- 
phant, -  that  this  is  their  world, — that  they  riot  in  it 
unrestrained,  and  take  their  full  of  enjoyment.  They 
may,  perhaps,  continues  he,  be  reserved  against  a  day  of 
future  judgment  and  retribution;  but  where  is  the  man 
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that  dares  attack  their  conduct  to  their  face?  who  is  job. 
there  that  does  not  fall  prostrate  before  their  power 
and  overwhelming  influence?  even  in  death  itself,  they 
are  publicly  bemoaned,  and  every  individual  attends 
upon  their  obsequies.  Thus  concludes  the  third  part 
of  this  poem,  and  it  could  not  possibly  conclude 
better. 

PART  IV.  Comprises  the  third  and  last  series  of  con-  Fourth 
troversy,  and  reaches  from  the  twenty-second,  to  the  part, 
close  of  the  thirty-first  chapter.  Eliphaz,  as  usual, 
commences ;  and  moved  by  the  cogent  and  argumen-  speech  of 
tative  eloquence  of  the  preceding  speech,  is  himself  Eliphaz. 
incited  to  a  stricter  and  closer  discussion  of  the  subject 
than  he  had  hitherto  aimed  at ;  and  pours  forth  his 
whole  spirit  into  one  grand  effort  of  confutation.  His 
argument  is  full  of  art,  but  it  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
art  of  the  sophist.  He  charges  Job,  in  spite  of  his  own 
guarded  declarations  to  the  contrary,  with  being  an 
advocate  for  the  wicked,  by  connecting  wickedness  and 
prosperity  in  the  manner  of  cause  and  effect;  and,  of 
course,  as  being,  in  his  heart  and  propensities,  a  party 
to  all  the  iniquities  of  the  antediluvians  that  brought 
the  deluge  upon  the  world.  With  the  most  accom- 
plished subtilty,  he  dwells  upon  this  signal  judgment 
for  the  purpose  of  adverting  to  the  single  delivery  of 
the  family  of  righteous  Noah,  their  great  progenitor,  as 
a  proof  that  God  neither  does,  nor  will,  suffer  the 
wicked  to  escape  punishment,  nor  the  righteous  to  pass 
without  reward.  In  addition  to  which,  he  proceeds 
to  instance  the  striking  rescue  of  Lot  and  his  family 
from  the  conflagration  that  devoured  the  cities  on  the 
plain;  thus  sophistically  opposing  two  special  and 
miraculous  interpositions  to  the  general  course  of  divine 
providence.  He  concludes,  as  on  various  former  oc- 
casions, with  exhorting  Job  to  confess  and  abandon 
his  iniquities ;  and  beautifully  depicts,  in  new  and 
forcible  imagery,  the  happiness  that  he  will  then  find  in 
reserve  for  him. 

The  placid  sufferer  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  j^.piy  Of 
turned  off  his  guard.  In  his  rejoinder  he  again  bemoans  .!<:!>  to 
the  mercilessness  of  those  around  him,  and  once  more 
longs  earnestly  to  find  out  and  plead  before  the 
Almighty.  But  all  around  him,  he  observes,  is  gloom 
and  obscurity ;  yet  gloom  and  obscurity  as  it  is,  he 
still  beholds  him  in  nature,  and  in  every  part  of  nature; 
and,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  compa- 
nions, doubts  not  that  the  present  affliction  is  dealt  to 
him  as  a  trial ;  and  rejoicing  in  the  recollection  of  his 
past  submission  to  the  divine  will,  ventures  to  hope  he 
shall  yet  issue  from  it  as  pure  gold.  He  then  returns 
to  the  argument,  and  perseveres  to  the  silencing,  if  not 
to  the  conviction  of  his  opponents.  He  shows,  from  a 
multiplicity  of  examples,  drawn  both  from  the  privacy 
of  retired  life,  and  the  publicity  of  crowded  cities,  that 
every  thing  is  suffered  to  take  place  at  present  in  a 
mysterious  and  unexplained  manner  ;  'hat,  admitting  a 
variety  of  exceptions,  the  wicked  are  still  generally  suc- 
cessful, and  prosecute  their  course  uncontrolled;  that 
even  the  unsinning  embryo  in  the  womb  expires, 
not  unfrequently,  as  soon  as  created  as  though  ne- 
glected or  despised  by  its  Maker ;  and  that  the  lonely 
widow  is,  in  like  manner,  left  to  pine  in  want  and 
misery.  He  allows,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  precarious  than  the  pleasures  and  prosperity  of 
vice ;  that  God  has  his  eye  at  all  times  upon  the 
wicked;  and  that  often,  though  not  generally,  they 
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are  overthrown  in  a  moment,  and  reduced  from  the 
utmost  height  of  splendour,  to  the  lowest  abyss  of 
beggary  and  ruin. 

Bildad,  to  whom  it  belongs  next  to  reply,  is  com- 
pletely confounded.     He  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  present  state  of  things  proves  the  Deity  to  work 
with  absolute  sway,  and  in  an  incomprehensible  man- 
Brief  and    ner>     gut>  though  driven  from  his  former  position,  he 
o^Bildair '  st*N  maintains  that  Job  must  be  wicked,  since  every 
man  is  wicked,  and  altogether  worthless  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  all  which,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  weight 
to  his  observations,  he  confirms  by  delivering  them  in 
the  words  of  ancient  and  proverbial  maxims. 

Job,  in  reply  to  Bildad,  is  indignant  at  his  not 
openly  retracting  an  opinion  which,  it  was  obvious,  he 
could  no  longer  maintain.  He  is  particularly  irritated 
at  his  pretending,  once  more,  to  quote  the  prover- 
bial maxims  of  past  times,  as  though  to  enlist  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  against  him ;  and  sarcastically 
follows  him  up  by  a  string  of  other  traditions  of  a 
similar  kind,  possessing  still  more  magnificence,  and, 
at  least,  as  much  general  connexion.  And  having 
thus  severely  reproved  him,  he  returns  to  the  argument 
in  ch.  xxvii.  and  asserts  that,  distressed  as  he  is,  and 
forsaken  of  God,  habitual  innocency  has  ever  belonged 
to  him,  and  ever  shall ;  and,  on  this  very  account,  he 
secretly  encourages  a  hope  that  he  shall  not  be  ulti- 
mately forsaken ;  and  forcibly  points  out  the  very 
different  situation  of  the  wicked,  when  they  also  are 
overtaken  by  calamity  ;  their  ruin  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, utter  and  irreversible,  and  even  entailed  on  their 
posterjty.  Under  the  disappointment  their  visit  had 
produced,  and  the  proofs  of  feebleness  and  folly  it  had 
exhibited,  where  wisdom  and  consolation  were  to  have 
been  expected,  he  proceeds  to  a  highly  figurative  and  ex- 
quisite description  of  the  value  of  genuine  wisdom,  and 
the  difficulty  of  searching  out  its  habitation,  concluding, 
as  the  result  of  his  enquiry,  that  it  alone  resides  in, 
and  issues  from  the  Creator,  and  is  only  bestowed  upon 
those  who  sincerely  fear  him,  and  depart  from  evil. 
He  closes  with  a  detailed  and  deeply  interesting  ex- 
amination into  every  department  of  his  life — an  ex- 
amination that  ought  to  be  studied  and  copied  by  every 
one.  He  investigates  his  conduct  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  as  a  magistrate,  as  a  husband,  as  a 
father,  as  a  master;  and  in  all  these  characters  he 
feels  capable  of  conscientiously  justifying  himself.  In 
the  course  of  this  historical  scrutiny,  he  draws  a  very 
affecting  contrast  between  his  past  and  his  present 
situation ;  the  period  in  which  all  was  happiness  and 
splendour,  and  that  in  which  all  is  trouble  and  humili- 
ation. He  challenges  his  companions,  and  the  world 
at  large,  to  accuse  him  publicly  and  expressly  of 
a  single  act  of  injustice  or  oppression ;  declares  that, 
so  far  from  shrinking  from  such  an  accusation,  he 
would  wear  it  as  a  frontlet  upon  his  shoulder  and  his 
turban;  that,  like  a  witness  on  the  side  of  his  ac- 
cuser, he  would  furnish  him  with  all  the  evidence  in 
his  power;  and  pants  earnestly  to  be  put  to  the  bar, 
and  abide  the  decision  of  his  country. 

Zophar  should  now  have  replied  in  rotation ;  but  he 
'puakh*'      has   alreacly   exhausted   himself,    and    the   argument 
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bate  closes.       PART  V.   Contains   the  summing  up  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  is  allotted  to  Elihu,  a  new  character  in 
ifili  Tart,    the  poem  ;  but  who,  though  unnoticed,  appears  to  have 
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entered  before  the  commencement  of  the  debate,  and 
to  have  impartially  studied  its  progress.  The  speech 
of  Elihu  commences  with  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
the  common  arrangement,  which  constitutes  its  perora- 
tion, and  offers  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art  of  bespeaking 
and  fixing  attention.  He  first  adverts  to  the  general 
irrelevancy  of  the  matter  that  has  been  advanced 
against  Job,  from  every  quarter  by  which  he  has  been 
attacked,  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the 
patriarch  himself.  Tacitly  admitting  the  general  force 
of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  had  confounded  his  op- 
ponents, Elihu  no  where  charges  him  with  former  wick- 
edness, because  of  his  present  affliction,  but  confines 
himself  to  his  actual  conduct,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
replies  on  the  existing  occasion ;  both  of  which  he  re- 
prehends with  considerable  warmth.  In  various  in- 
stances he  repeats  his  words  literally,  and  animadverts 
upon  them  as  highly  irreverent;  and  observes,  that 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  dark  and  mysterious 
as  they  commonly  appear  to  us,  are  always  full  of 
wisdom  and  mercy ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  we  are 
made  sensible  of  this  even  at  the  moment,  being  fre- 
quently, by  such  means,  warned  and  reclaimed,  some- 
times publicly,  but  still  oftener  in  secret,  through  the 
medium  of  dreams,  diseases,  or  other  providential  in- 
terferences. 

He  attacks  the  position  of  Job,  that  the  present  world 
is  the  portion  of  the  wicked,  and  that  here  prosperity 
is    more  frequently  their  lot    than  that  of  the  righ- 
teous ;  and,  with  some  degree  of  sophistry  and  disin- 
genuity,  turns,  like  Eliphaz,  this  position  of  the  patriarch 
into  a  declaration,  that  he  approves  of  the  ways  of 
wickedness  as  a  mean  of  prosperity,  and  has  no  desire 
to  be  righteous,  unless  when  righteousness  has  a  like 
chance  of  advancing   his  worldly  views.     Upon   this 
point  he  attacks  him  with  great  severity,  and  in  gene- 
ral terms;  and  in  general,  but  beautiful  and  highly 
figurative  descriptions;  adverts  to  the  frequent   and 
visible  interferences  of  the  Almighty  to  relieve  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  and  to  hurl  down  the  tyrant  and 
the  reprobate.     He  next  exhorts  Job  to  relinquish  his 
present  sentiments,  and  to  confess  his  transgressions, 
in  full  confidence  of  a  return  of  the  divine  favour. 
Submission  he  asserts  (ch.  xxxv.)  to  be  the  only  duty 
of  man,  and  the  wisest  course  he  can  pursue ;  that 
God  can  derive  neither  advantage  from  his  obedience, 
nor  disadvantage  from  his  rebellion ;  that  man  alone 
can  profit  from  the  one,  and  suffer  from  the  other ;  and 
that  had  Job  suffered  more,  he  would  have  disputed 
less.     The  remainder  of  this  exquisite  oration  points 
out  consecutively,  in  strong  and  glowing  language,  full 
of  sublimity  and  the  finest  painting,  that  God  is  su- 
preme ;  that  he  is  all  in  all ;  and  that  every  thing  is 
subject  to  him,  and  regulated  by  him,  and  regulated  in 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice ;  that  hence,  instead  of 
resisting,  it  becomes  us  to  submit ;  that  the  worst  of 
iniquities  is  to  wish  for  death,  in  order  to  escape  from, 
a  chastisement  we  are  enduring  and  have  deserved ; 
and  that,  living  or  dying,  it  is  in  vain  to  fly  from  the 
Creator,  since  all  nature  was  formed  by  him,  and  is 
the  theatre  of  his  power.     The  speaker  closes  with 
a  lofty  and  transcendent  description  of  the  might  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  Maker,  in  the  works  and  wonders 
of  the  creation ;  the  formation  of  rain,  thunder,  light- 
ning, snow,  clouds,  clear  sky,   the  return  of  spring, 
and  the  general  revolution  of  the  seasons ;  concerning 
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Biography,  all  which  we  know  nothing;  yet  the  whole  of  which  is 
x^-v-*^  but  a  faint  and  reflected  light  from  him  who  ordained 
and  commands  them ;  concluding  as  follows :  (ch.  xxxvii. 
22—24.) 

Splendour  itself  is  with  God ! 

Insufferable  majesty ! 

Almighty ! — we  cannot  comprehend  him — 

Surpassing  in  power  and  judgment ! 

Yet  doth  not  the  might  of  his  justice  oppress. 

Let  mankind,  therefore,  stand  in  awe  of  him: 

He  looketh  all  the  wise  of  heart  to  nothing. 

PART  VI.  The  trial  of  faith,  resignation,  and  in- 
Addressof  tegrity,  is  now  drawing  to  an  end.  The  opponents  of 
Jehovah  Job,  and,  through  them,  the  arch-demon  by  whom  they 
were  existed,  have  been  baffled  in  their  utmost  exer- 
tions ;  yet,  though  silenced,  they  still  sullenly  refuse 
to  retract.  The  Almighty  now  visibly  appears  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  and  "  speaks  to  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind :"  and  the  address  ascribed  to  him  is  a  most 
astonishing  combination  of  dignity,  sublimity,  grandeur, 
and  condescension ;  and  is  as  worthy  of  the  magnificent 
occasion  as  any  thing  can  be,  delivered  in  human  lan- 
guage. 

The  line  of  argument  pursued  in  the  course  of  this 
inimitable  address  is,  that  the  mighty  speaker  is  Lord 
of  all,  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
that  every  thing  must  bow  down  before  him ;  that  he 
is  the  God  of  providence ;  and  that  every  thing  is  formed 
by  him  in  wisdom,  and  bespeaks  a  mean  to  an  end, 
•and  that  end  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  his  crea- 
tures.     In   the  developement  of  this  reasoning,    the 
formation  of  the  world  is  first  brought  before  us,  and 
described  in  language  that  has  never  been  equalled  ; 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasons.     The  argument  then  descends 
from  so  overwhelming  a  magnificence,  and  confines  it- 
self to  phenomena  that  are  more  immediately  within 
the  scope  and  feeling  of  the  sons  of  earth.     It  is  God 
who  supplies  the  wants  of  every  living  creature:  it  is 
•he  who  finds  them  food  in  rocks  and  wildernesses :  it 
is  his  wisdom  that  has  adapted  every  kind  to  its  own 
habits  and  mode  of  being ;    that  has   given  cunning 
where  cunning  is  necessary;  and,  where  unnecessary, 
has  withheld  it ;    that  has  endowed  with  rapidity   of 
foot  or  of  wing,  where  such  qualities  are  found  needful ; 
and,  where  might  is  demanded,  has  afforded  proofs  of 
a  might  the  most  terrible  and  irresistible.     The  whole 
of  which  is  exquisitely  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  distinct 
instances,  drawn  from  natural  history,  and  painted  to 
the  very  life  ;  the  following  impressive  corollary  form- 
ing the  general  close.     God  is  supreme,  and  must  be 
bowed  to,  and  adored :   his  wisdom  is  incomprehen- 
sible, how  vain  then   to  arraign  it :  his  power   omni- 
potent, how  absurd  then    to  resist  it :   his  goodness 
universal,  how  blind  then  to  deny  it. 

This  awful  address  is  listened  to  with  fearful  convic- 
tion. The  humiliated  sufferer  confesses  the  folly  of  his 
arrogance  and  presumption,  and  abhors  himself  for  his 
conduct.  . 

Acquittal         The  peripatia,  or  revolution,  immediately  succeeds, 
and  restora-  The  self-abasement  of  Job  is  accepted :  his  three  friends 
tion  of  Job.  are  severeiy  reprimanded  for  having  formed  a  dishonour- 
able judgment  concerning  him,  and  for  having  taken  a 
false  and  narrow  view  of  the  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
in  contending  that  he  never  does  or  can  permit  trouble 
but  in  cases  of  wickedness  :  a  sacrifice  is  demanded  of 
them,  and  Job  is  appointed  to  be  their  intercessor; 
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upon  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  severely  tried      job. 
patriarch  is  restored  to  his  former  state  of  enjoyment, 
and  his  prosperity  is  in  every  instance  doubled. 

In  his  THIRD  SECTION,  Mr.  Good  enquires  into  and 
explains   the  difficulties  attending  a  translation  of  the 
book  of  Job  ;  into  which  we  need  not  follow  him  :  and 
in  his  FOURTH,  examines  the  disputed  point  concerning  Diilkulties 
the  author  and  sera  of  the  poem  :  upon  which  we  have  attending  a 
the  following  remarks.  translation. 

If  the  preceding  observations  be  correctly  founded,  Author  and 
they  may  make  some  progress  towards  determining  the  wra  ' 
real  author  of  this  sublime  composition.     In  his  style 
he  appears  to  have  been  equally  master  of  the  simple 
and  the  sublime :  to  have  been  minutely  and  elaborately 
acquainted  with  the  astronomy,   natural   history,  and 
general  science  of  his  age ;  to  have  been  a  Hebrew  by 
birth  and  native  language,   and   an  Arabian  by  long 
residence  and  local  study.     To  these  peculiar  features,  Intrinsic 
thus  incidentally  gleaned  from  a  critical  survey  of  the  features 
poem,  may  be  added,  there  is  intrinsic  evidence  that,  as  ll 
a  Hebrew,  he  must  have  flourished  and  have  written 
antecedently  to  the  Egyptian  exody.     The  annals  of 
the  world  do  not  present  to  us  a  single  nation  so  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  their  own  history  as  the  Hebrews. 
Throughout  every  book,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  it  could  possibly  be   adverted  to, 
the  eye  of  the  writer  turns  to  different  parts  of  it,  and 
dwells  upon  it  with  inextinguishable  fondness.     The 
call  of  Abraham,  the  bondage  and  miracles  in  Egypt, 
the  journeyings  through  the  wilderness,  the  delivery  of 
the  law,  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  sea,  and  of  the  Jordan,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  Ammonites,   and    Moabites; 
Aaron,  Joshua,  Manasses,  and  Gideon ;  Sinai,  Carmel, 
and  Sion ;    Gilead   and    Gaza ;    Ashdod,   Ekron,  and 
Askelon,  are  perpetually  brought  before  us,   as  orna- 
ments, or  illustrations  of  the  subject  discussed.     To 
none  of  these,  however,  does  the  book  of  Job  make 
the  smallest  reference  :  but  the  existence  of  Adam,  and 
his  concealment  from  the  Almighty  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;*  the  voice  of  the  blood  of  Abel  crying  from  the 
ground  ;f  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  the  deluge  ;J 
the  token  of  the  rain-bow  in   the  clouds  ;§    and    the 
conflagration  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,||  are,  in  the 
same  love  of  national  history,  incidentally  glanced  at, 
or  directly  brought  forward.     With  this  last  fact,  how- 
ever, the  poet  stops :  he  descends  no  lower  than  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  cities  on  the  plain,  and  consequently 
to  the  sera  of  Abraham  and  Lot;  not  a  single  incident 
appertaining  either  to  the  family  of  Isaac  or  of  Ishmael, 
of  Edom  or  of  Jacob,  being  adverted  to  below  this  period. 
And  hence  we  have  the  strongest  circumstantial  evi- 
dence for  concluding  that  the  poem,   as   written    in 
Hebrew,  must  have  been  composed  between  the  periods 
of  Abraham's  residence  at  Mamre,  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Moses  in  Egypt. 

The  opinions  of  those  writers  who  have  contended  Pretensions 
that  the  poem  contains  a  few  allusions   to  historical  of  vari°l 
facts  posterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  ^ 
bondage,  or  even    below  the   Mosaic  age,  are   next 
minutely  examined  by  our  author,  who  seems  to  show 
very  satisfactorily,  that  the  passages  in  different  parts 
of  the  sacred  text,  adverted  to  in  support  of   such 
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opinions,  are  too  loose  to  draw  the  conclusion  contended 
for,  or  have  no  application  to  the  subject  whatever. 
He  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

The  remaining  characters  that  have  been  pitched 
upon  as  authors  of  this  poem,  are  Elihu  ;  Job  himself, 
or  in  conjuction  with  the  other  dialogists ;  and  Moses. 

Elihu  has  been  advanced,  chiefly  by  Lightfoot,  from 
an  erroneous  rendering  of  v.  16  and  17,  in  chap,  xxxii, 
and  the  correction  of  which  puts  to  flight  all  Elihu's  pre- 
tensions in  a  moment.  Concerning  Job,  as  himself 
the  author  of  the  poem,  or  as  the  author  of  it  in  con- 
junction with  his  friends,  we  have  already  spoken.  "  All 
such  opinion,  however  modified,  equally  suppose," 
observes  Mr.  Good,  "  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  story, 
drawn  up  by  a  foreigner  himself,  into  the  sacred  canon 
of  the  Jewish  scripture ;  a  supposition  which  is  not 
countenanced  by  any  other  part  of  the  scriptures,  and 
to  which  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Jews  appears  to 
have  formed  an  insuperable  barrier." 

It  only  remains  then,  continues  this  critic,  to  examine 
into  the  claim  of  Moses,  as  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job.  To  Moses,  in  truth,  more  than  to  any  one,  it 
has  been  generally  ascribed  in  all  nations,  and  perhaps 
in  all  ages ;  and  if  we  apply  to  him  the  tests  advanced 
above,  and  which  are  fatal  to  all  the  preceding  cha- 
racters, we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  to 
which  his  history  will  not  adapt  itself.  It  has  been 
already  asserted,  that  the  writer  of  this  poem  must,  in 
his  style,  have  been  equally  master  of  the  simple  and 
of  the  sublime  ;  that  he  must  have  been  minutely  and 
elaborately  acquainted  with  the  astronomy,  natural 
history,  and  general  science  of  his  age ;  that  he  must 
have  been  a  Hebrew  by  birth,  and  native  language,  and 
an  Arabian  by  long  residence  and  local  study ;  and 
finally,  that  he  must  have  flourished,  and  composed  the 
work  before  the  Egyptian  exody.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
that  every  one  of  these  features  is  consummated  in 
Moses,  and  in  Moses  alone ;  and  that  the  whole  of 
them  gives  us  his  complete  lineaments  and  portraiture-r- 
whence  there  can  be  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining as  to  the  real  author  of  the  poem.  Instructed 
in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  it  appears  little  doubtful 
that  he  composed  it  during  some  part  of  his  forty  years' 
residence  with  the  hospitable  Jethro,  in  that  district  of 
Idumsea  which  was  named  Midian. 

In  addition  to  these  external  proofs  of  identity,  con- 
tinues our  author,  a  little  attention  will,  perhaps,  dis- 
close to  us  an  internal  proof  of  peculiar  force,  in  the 
close  and  striking  similarity  of  diction  and  idiom 
which  exists  between  the  book  of  Job,  and  those  pieces 
of  poetry  which  Moses  is  usually  admitted  to  have 
composed.  The  examples  and  parallelisms  offered  by 
Mr.  Good,  are  numerous  and  striking,  but  we  have  not 
space  to  copy  them,  and  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  concerning 
this  extraordinary  production,  however,  remains  yet  to 
be  noticed,  and  is  given  by  our  author  in  his  FIFTH 
SECTION,  on  the  CREED,  DOCTRINES,  and  RITUAL  of 
the  poem ;  in  which  he  fully,  and  as  we  think,  satis- 
factorily explains  the  express  object  of  the  work,  and 
the  expediency  of  its  introduction  into  the  Hebrew 
canon.  The  preceding  inquiry  concerning  the  origin 
andeeraof  the  book  of  Job,  'will  be  found,,  observes 
Mr.  Good,  of  no  small  moment  or  importance.  For  if 
it  has  succeeded  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  book  of  Job, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Egyptian  exody,  and  of 


course  to  the  Mosaic  institution,  and  in  bringing  home 
the  composition  to  Moses  himself — then  does  this  book 
immediately  become  a  DEPOSITORY  OF  PATRIARCHAL 
RELIGION,  the  best  and  fullest  depository  in  the  world, 
and  drawn  up  by  that  very  pen  which  was  most  com- 
petent to  do  justice  to  it.  Then  also  do  we  obtain  a 
clear  and  decisive  answer  to  the  question  which  has  so 
often  been  proposed.  What  is  the  ultimate  intention 
of  the  book  of  Job  ?  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  intro- 
duced into  thp  Hebrew  and  Christian  canons  ?  Ii  will 
then  appear  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
canons  complete,  by  uniting  as  full  an  account  as  is 
necessary,  of  the  dispensation  of  the  patriarchs,  with 
the  two  dispensations  by  which  it  was  progressively 
succeeded.  It  will  then  appear  that  the  chief  doctrines 
of  the  patriarchal  religion,  as  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  poem,  were  as  follow : 

I.  The  creation  of  the  world  by  one  supreme  and 
eternal  intelligence.* 

IT.  Its  regulation  by  his  perpetual  and  superintend- 
ing providence.f 

III.  The  intentions    of  his  providence   carried   into 
effect  by  the  ministration  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy.  I 

IV.  The  heavenly  hierarchy,   composed  of  various 
ranks  and  orders,  possessing  different  names,  dignities, 
and  offices.  § 

V.  An  apostacy  or  defection  in  some  rank  or  order 
of  these  powers;  ||  of  which  Satan  seems  to  have  been 
one,  and  perhaps  chief.lf 

VI.  The  good  and  evil  powers  or  principles,  equally 
formed  by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally  denominated 
"  sons  of  God ;"  both  of  them  employed  by  him  in  the 
administration  of  his  providence ;  and  both  amenable 
to  him  at  stated  courts,  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing an  account  of  their  respective  missions.** 

VII.  A  day  of  future  resurrection,  judgment,  and 
retribution,  to  all  mankind. ff 

VIII.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator,  in  the  case  of 
human  transgressions,  by  sacrifices,!!  and  the  mediation 
and  intercession  of  a  righteous  person.  §§ 

Several  of  these  doctrines  are  more  clearly  developed 
than  others :  yet  I  think,  says  our  author,  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  deducing  the  whole  of  them. 
Some  critics  may,  perhaps,  conceive  that  the  different 
names  by  which  the  heavenly  host  are  characterised 
may  be  mere  synonyms,  and  not  designed  to  impart 
any  variety  of  rank  or  order  Yet  the  names  themselves, 
in  most  instances,  imply  distinctions,  though  we  are 
not  informed  of  their  nature.  C^nno  (rnemilim),  des- 
tinies, or  destroyers,  ministers  of  death,  cannot  possibly 
apply  to  all  of  them,  and  appear  to  be  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  Mcipcu,  Aiacu,  or  Parcce,  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  term  itself,  indeed,  is  obvi- 

*  See  especially  the  speech  of  Jehovah  himself,  from  ch.  xxxviii. 
to  ch.  xli.  inclusively. 

t  Ch.  i.  9,  21;  ii.  10;  v.  8—27;  ix.  4—13;  and  in  almost  every 
ensuing  chapter  throughout  the  book. 

J  Ch.  i.  6,  7  ;  in.  18, 19 ;  v.  i ;  xxxiii.  22,  23. 

$  As  obedim,  servants;  malacim,  angels;  mdizim,  intercessors; 
memitim,  destinies  or  destroyers:  alep,  the  chiliad  or  thousand; 
fcedosim,  SANCTI,  the  heavenly  saints  or  hosts  generally.  See  ch.  iv 
18  ;  xxxiii.  22,  23;  v.  2;  xv.  15. 

||  Ch.  iv.  18;  xv.  15. 

f  Cb.  i.  6—12  ;  ii.  2—7;  . 

**Ch.  i.  6,7;  ii.  1. 

tt  Ch  xiv.  13,  14,  15  ;  xix.  25—29:  xxi.  30  :  xxxi.  14. 

$t  Ch.  i.  5 ;  xlii.  8. 

$  Ch.  xlii.  8,  9. 
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Biography,  ously  used   in   a  limited  and   appropriate   sense, 
v-^v-%^  ch.  xxxiii.  23,   and  is   distinctly  opposed  to  tS*3» 

(malacim),   angels;    D^Vo    (melizim),   intercessors; 
an(J  rfr&  (alep),  chiliad,  or  thousand  :   • 
As  his  soul  draweth  near  to  the  grave, 
-And  his  life  to  the  DESTINIES,, 
Surely  will  there  be  over  him  an  ANGEL, 
An  INTERCESSOR,  —  one  of  THE  THOUSAND. 

The  general  term  for  the  whole  of  these  different 
ramcs  appears  to  be  CD'-tirr]?  (kedosim),  SANCTI,  or 
HOLY  ONES;  Dnaj?  (obedim),  "  ministers  or  servants," 
seems  to  convey  in  every  instance  in  which  it  occurs, 
a  subordinate  idea,  in  office  as  well  as  in  name,  to 
QO»Vo  (malacim),  "  angels,  thrones,  or  princedoms." 
e^N  (alep),  "  the  chiliad,  or  thousand,"  distinctly  im- 
ports a  particular  corps  or  class  ;  and  is  probably 
denominated  by  a  rule  common  to  most  countries  and 
languages,  from  the  number  of  which  it  consisted,  — 
as  militia,  centurion,  decemvir,  heptarch,  tithingman. 

Mr.  Good  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  same 
general  belief  has  descended  in  Arabia,  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  forms  a  distinct  and  prominent  doctrine  of 
the  Alcoran;  which  he  exemplifies  at  considerable 
length  ;  and  then  shows  that  a  similar  belief  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  of  the  east,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  Greeks,  and  is  especially  adverted  to 
by  Hesiod,  who  calculates  the  whole  number  of  heavenly 
guards,  or  deputies,  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
earth,  at  thirty  thousand  :  Op.  et  Dies,  i.  246.  With 
this  passage  he  compares  the  strikingly  similar  and 
well-known  description  of  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  iv.  477, 
bujt  derived  from  a  superior  authority. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep,  &c. 

The  source,  says  our  author,  from  which  these  lines 
of  Milton  are  derived  is  the  Bible  ;  and  it  is  of  far 
more  consequence  to  us  that  the  doctrine  they  develope 
pervades  the  Bible,  than  that  it  prevades  any  other 
work  ;  and  especially  that  it  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Revelations  —  there  being  scarcely  a  book  which 
has  not  a  reference  to  it  —  and  without  a  single  caution 
or  hint  that  the  language  employed  is  merely  figurative, 
or  designed  to  convey  any  other  than  the  obvious  and 
popular  idea  which  must  necessarily  have  been  attached 
to  it,  by  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered.  Thus  espe- 
cially, Coloss.  i.  16,  in  which  we  have,  in  few  words,  a 
description  of  invisible,  as  well  as  of  visible  beings,  in- 
habiting the  earth,  and  the  different  orders  of  which 
the  hierarchy  consists  :  "  For  by  him  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  IN  EARTH, 
VISIBLE  and  INVISIBLE,  whether  THRONES,  or  DOMI- 
NIONS, or  PRINCIPALITIES,  or  POWERS."  Whence 
Milton  again,  Par.  Lost,  v.  600: 

Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Apostacyin  The  doctrine  of  an  apostacy  among  the  celestial 
orders,  as  ascribed  to  the  patriarchal  religion  from  the 
poem  before  us,  is  derived  from  two  or  three  passages, 
to  which  a  different  explanation  has  been  given,  but 
none  that  seems  to  afford  an  obvious  sense.  In  ch.  i. 
and  ii.  Satan  is  abruptly,  and  without  ceremony,  intro- 
duced as  an  evil  spirit,  as  though  the  writer  of  the 
poem  felt  it  unhecessary  to  offer  a  syllable  upon  the 
subject,  from  the  general  notoriety  of  the  fact.  In 
ch.  iv.  18,  the  passage  runs  as  follows  ; 
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Behold !  he  cannot  confide  in  his  servants, 

And  chargeth  his  angels  with  default. 

What,  then,  are  the  dwellers  in  houses  of  clay  ? 

In  ch.  xv.  15,  the  same  fact  is  again  alluded  to,  and 
in  terms  equally  strong,  and  equally  general,  as  though 
of  universal  publicity  : 

Behold  !  he  cannot  confide  in  his  ministers, 
And  the  heavens  are  not  clear  in  his  sight, 
How  much  less  then  abominable  and  corrupt  man,  &c. 

Where,  observes  Tyndal,  "  under  the  name  of  the 
hevens,  understandeth  he  the  aungels  :"  on  which  ac- 
count the  Alexandrine  version  gives  A2TPA  £e  OVK 
ap.ip.irTa — "  the  STARS  are  not  clean," — t.  e.  "  the 
MORNING  STARS."  It  is,  in  truth,  under  this  precise 
image  that  the  same  fact  is  a  third  time  referred  to  in 
the  speech  of  Bildad,  ch.  xxv.  5 ;  though,  for  want  of 
due  attention,  it  has  seldom  been  understood  to  hare 
this  reference: 

Behold  !  even  the  moon — and  it  abideth  not, 

And  the  STARS  are  not.  pure  in  his  sight : 

How  much  less  man,  a  worm  !  inc. 

The  common  close,  or  burden,  drawn  from  the  greater 
impurity  of  man,  shows  obviously  that  this  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  understood.  And  the  different 
passages  taken  collectively  lead  to  a  clear  proof  that 
the  defection  among  the  heavenly  hosts  was  generally 
known  at  the  time  the  poem  was  composed,  and  is,  in 
all  of  them,  generally  referred  to. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  resurrection  Resnrrcc- 
and  retribution,  the  poem,  upon  a  cursory  view,  may  in  |'on  of  tlie 
many  places  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  itself;  for       ^' 
there  are  several  passages  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
point  to  an  opposite  conclusion :  and  hence  a  cloud  of 
learned  and  excellent  men  in  all  ages,  from  St.  Chry- 
sostom  and  St.  Ambrose,  among  the  fathers,  to  LeClerc, 
Reiske,  Vorgel,  Michaelis,  Warburton,  Geddes,  and 
Stock  among  modern  commentators,  have  denied  that 
any  such   doctrine  is  fairly  to  be  collected   from  the 
poem  as  a  whole.     The  question  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to  be  examined  with  minute  attention. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  only  person  amidst  all 
the  interlocutors  who  distinctly  alludes  to  the  subject, 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  is  Job  himself:  and 
it  certainly  appears  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  none 
of  his  companions  when  reminding  him,  in  succession, 
of  the  advantages  of  real  contrition,  and  a  restoration 
to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  should,  even  in  the 
remotest  manner,  direct  his  attention  to  a  future 'as 
well  as  to  a  present  reward  :  and  it  is  hence,  perhaps, 
but  fair  to  conceive  that  the  doctrine  of  an  after-state 
was  no  more  in  universal  reception  in  the  last  of  what 
may  be  denominated  the  patriarchal  ages  than  it  was 
among  the  Jews  at  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  and  that 
the  friends  of  Job  did  not  themselves  accede  to  it. 
Yet,  in  opposition  to  such  a  conclusion,  there  are  two 
or  three  passages  in  the  different  speeches  of  Job  which 
distinctly  refer  to  it  as  a  doctrine  in  general  acceptation, 
and  admitted  by  his  companions  themselves.  But  let 
us  trace  the  principal  passages  which  have  any  relation 
to  the  subject,  in  the  succession  in  which  they  occur : 
and,  in  order  to  our  reconciling  the  wide  difference 
they  exhibit,  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  they  are  only  brought  forward  by  a  man  who,  in 
the  midst  of  extreme  bodily  pain,  and  the  most  com- 
plicated mental  affliction  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
one,  is  perpetually  agitated  by  every  change  of  con- 
tending emotions ;  hope,  fear,  confidence,  despondency, 
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Biography,  indignation,  tenderness,  submission,  and  triumph; 
each  abruptly  breaking  upon  tire  other,  and  frequently 
hurrying  him  away  from  his  habitual  principles  to  an 
utterance  of  transitory  thoughts,  urged  by  transitory 
feelings. 

The  following  are  the  chief  passages  against  the 
existence  of  a  future  life  : 

CHAP.  xiv.  15—22. 

And  for  ever  as  the  crumbling  mountain  dissolved), 
And  the  rock  mouldereth  away  from  his  place, 
As  the  waters  wear  to  pieces  the  stones, 
As  their  overflowings  sweep  the  soil  from  the  land — 
So  consumest  tliou  the  hope  of  man  ; 
Thou  harrassesthim  continually  till  he  perish  : 
Thou  weariest  out  his  frame  and  despatches!  him. 
His  sons  may  come  to  honour,  but  he  shall  know  it  not ; 
Or  they  may  be  impoverished,  but  he  shall  perceive  nothing 

of  them : 

For  his  flesh  shall  drop  away  from  him, 
And  his  soul  shall  become  a  waste  from  him. 

CiiAP.xvi.  22. — CHAP,  xvii.  1. 
But  the  years  numbered  to  me  are  come, 
And  t  must  go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return : 
My  spirit  is  seized  hold  of;  my  days  are  extinct; 
Mine  are  the  sepulchres. 

CHAP.  xvii.  11. 

My  days,  my  projects  are  all  over; 
The  resolves  of  my  heart  are  cut  asunder. 
Night  is  assigned  me  for  day, 
A  night  bordering  on  the  regions  of  darkness. 
"While  I  tarry,  the  grave  is  my  home  ; 
I  am  making  my  bed  in  the  darkness; 
1  exclaim  to  CORRUPTION  "  Thou  art  my  father  !" 
To  the  WORM,  "  my  mother!"  and  "  my  sister  t" 
And  where,  in  such  a  state,  are  my  hopes  ? 
Yea — my  hopes! — \\l\o  shall  point  them  out? 
To  the  grasp  of  the  grave  must  they  fall  a  prey, 
Altogether  are  they  below  in  the  dust. 

CHAP.  xxx.  24,  25. 

But  not  into  the  sepulchre  will  he  thrust  his  hand  ; 
Surely  there,  in  its  ruin,  is  freedom. 
Should  I  not  then  weep  for  the  ruthless  day  ? 
My  soul  lament  for  the  rock  ? 

Upon  all  these  passages  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  rather  refer  to  an  insensibility  or  dissipation  of 
the  soul  upon  death,  than  to  the  question  of  a  re- 
existence  or  resurrection  at  some  future  period :  and 
hence  they  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  annihilate  this 
latter  doctrine.  In  the  midst  of  his  deepest  despon- 
dency, as  expressed  in  these  extracts,  the  speaker  still 
alludes  to  his  hopes,  though  to  hopes  which,  at  the  im- 
mediate moment,  he  felt  incapable  of  cherishing ;  still 
proving,  however,  that,  even  on  such  occasions,  the 
DOCTIIIME  itself  was  known  to  him,  and  existed  before 
him,  and  had  been  agitated  by  him,  although  his  fears 
or  his  sufferings  impelled  him  at  the  time  to  relinquish 
it.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that,  except  the  last 
of  these  passages,  they  are  all  uttered  in  the  earliest 
part  of  his  affliction,  when  the  disease  itself  appears  to 
have  raged  most  violently,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
companions  to  have  been  most  bitter.  From  chap.  xix. 
he  seems,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  have  recovered 
possession  of  himself :  he  is  conscious  of  his  superiority 
over  the  speeches  urged  against  him ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  exchanges  his  exclamations  and  complaints  for 
sound  logical  reasoning;  and  from  this  period,  the  only 
relapse  into  a  state  of  despondency  and  disbelief,  in 
any  way  discoverable,  is  contained  in  the  last  quotation. 

The  following  are  the  chief  passages  iu  favonr  of  a 
fiiiure  existence : 


CTiur.  xiv.  10—13. 
But  man  dieth  and  mouldereth: 
But  the  mortal  expireth— and  where  is  he? 
As  the  billows  pass  away  with  the  tides, 
So  man  lieth  down,  and  risetli  not: 

TILL  THE  HEAVENS  BE  DISSOLVED  they  shall  not  awake ; 
No — they  shall  not  rouse  up  from  their  sleep. 
O  !  that  thou  wouldst  hide  ME  in  the  grave, 
That  thou  wouldst  conceal  me — TILL  THY  WRATH  BE  PAST; 
THAT  THOU  WOULD'ST  APPOINT  ME  A  FIXT  TIME,  AND  RE- 
MEMBER ME. 

But  if  a  man  die — shall  he,  indeed,  live  again  ? 
All  the  days  of  my  appointment  will  I  wait 
Till  my  RENOVATION  come. 
Thou  shaltcall — and  I  WILL  ANSWER  THEE; 
Thou  shalt  yearn  towards  the  work  of  thy  hands. 

This  is  a  very  important  passage  in  relation  to  the 
general  question,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  full  of 
poetic  beauty  of  every  kind.  It  proves  the  tumult  of 
the  speaker's  mind,  and  the  abruptness  and  transition 
of  his  feelings.  It  is  demonstrative  of  the  existence  of 
the  DOCTRINE  of  a  future  state,  because  it  is  here  fully 
brought  forward,  and  reasoned  upon :  but  it  shows 
also,  that  though  the  doctrine  was  at  that  sera  in 
existence,  it  admitted  of  debate  ;  and  that  the  speaker 
himself,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  suffering,  at 
one  moment  doubted,  and  at  another  was  thoroughly 
convinced. 

CHAP.  xix.  23 — 29. 

O  !  that  thy  words  were  even  now  written  down; 
O  !  that  they  were  engraven  on  a  table  ; 
With  a  pen  of  iron  upon  lead  ! 
That  they  were  sculptured  in  a  rock  for  ever ! 
For  "  I  KNOW  that  my  REDEEMER  livetb, 
And  will  ascend  at  last  upon  the  earth  ; 
And  after  the  DISEASE  hath  destroyed  my  skin,. 
That,  in  my  flesh,  I  shall  see  God  : 
Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself, 
And  my  own  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another's,. 
Though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me." 
Then  shall  ye  say,  "  How  did  we  persecute  him!" 
When  the  root  of  the  matter  is  disclosed  concerning  me;. 
O  tremble  for  yourselves  before  the  sword  ; 
For  fierce  is  the  vengeance  of  the  sword ; 
Therefore  beware  of  its  judgment. 

For  the  different  senses  which  have  been  given  to 
this  sublime  passage,  and  our  author's  happy  and 
simple  extrication  of  it  from  the  difficulties  by  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  involved,  we  must  refer  to  his 
translation  itself.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  passages  it  appears  decisive,  not 
only  as  to  the  existence  of  the  doctrine  at  the  sera  in 
which  the  work  was  composed,  but  as  to  the  speaker's 
complete  and  triumphant  persuasion  of  it  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  being  uttered.  The  word  "  STAND  upon 
the  earth,"  as  given  in  our  common  version,  is  a  very 
feeble  and  inadequate  rendering :  the  Hebrew  CDipi 
signifies,  indeed,  "  to  stand,"  but  more  correctly,  "  to 
stand  up,"  "  mount,"  "  rise  up,"  "  ascend."  It  is 
here,  and  in  various  other  places,  a  forensic  term,  and, 
in  such  instances,  should  be  always  rendered  "  ascend," 
i.  e.  to  the  judgment-seat.  It  is  used  in  the  very  same 
sense  in  chap.  xxxi.  14,  where  our  common  lection, 
instead  of  stand,  translates  it  rise  vp :  "when  God 
riseth  itp ;"  which  is  a  better  signification  than  the 
former,  but  still  remote  and  inadequate.  The  bold 
and  severe  apostrophe  of  the  speaker  to  his  compa- 
nions, in  the  lines  that  immediately  follow,  proves 
obviously  that  the  whole  refers  to  the  solemn  judgment 
of  the  Almighty. 
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CHAP.  xxxi.  23,  30. 

For,  "  wbere,  SAY  YE,  is  the  bouse  of  this  mighty  one  ? 
Yea,  where  the  fixed  mansion  of  the  -wicked  ? 
Lo  !  against  the  day  of  destruction  are  th$  wicked  reserved  ; 
In  the  day  of  vengeance  shall  they  be  brought  forth." 

CHAP.  xxxi.  13,  14. 

If  I  have  slighted  the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or  my  maid- 
In  their  controversies  with  me,  [servant, 
What  shall  I  do  when  God  ASCENDETH  ; 
And  v.tieii  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him? 
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In  the  last  passage,  Dtp',  as  already  observed,  is 
doubtless  used  forensically,  ascendelh,  i.  e.  "  to  the  tri- 
bunal or  judgment-seat;"  and  not  "  me///  ?//?,"  as  in  our 
established  lection.  The  speaker  is  immediately  advert- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  as 
emir  or  chief  magistrate  of  Uz,  and  the  strict  justice  he 
had  uniformly  endeavoured  to  administer  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  gate.  The  passage  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood, and  seems  decisive  not  only  of  the  existence  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  at  the  sera  before  us, 
but  of  the  speaker's  habitual  belief  of  it,  considering 
that  he  was  now  debating  coolly  and  argumentatively, 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  passion.  The  quotation 
immediately  preceding  it  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation,  if  considered  by  itself;  yet,  as  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  by  itself,  but  in  conjunction 
with  collateral  passages,  the  proper  and  intended  sense 
is  fixed  at  once.  This  quotation  is  of  consequence,  not 
only  as  leading  to  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  the  speaker's  assent  to  it,  when  dispassion- 
ately arguing  upon  the  subject,  but  as  ascribing  the 
same  assent,  as  a  known  and  admitted  fact,  to  his 
companions ;  for  he  puts  the  words  into  their  mouths 
in  their  own  presence. 

Heresy  and      The  only  existing  heresy  that  occurs  to  us  in  the 
idolatry  ad-  course  of  the  poem  is  that  of  magic  or  incantation ; 

the^'oem"1  ancl  tlie  onlv  ido'atry  tnat  of  Sabeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  first  is  glanced  at  in 
chap.  iii.  8,  and  the  second  in  chap.  xxxi.  26;  and 
both,  were  additional  proofs  wanting,  would  concur  in 
corroborating  its  high  antiquity ;  for  they  are  among 
the  oldest  subjects  to  be  met  with  in  history  or  tradi- 
tion ;  the  first  being  known  to  have  been  professed  and 
practised  by  collegiate  bodies  in  Egypt  before  the 
Mosaic  sera  ;  and  the  second  being  commonly  referred 
for  its  origin  to  a  date  antecedent  to  that  of  Abraham  ; 
and  by  Maimonides  to  a  period  nearly  as  early  as  that 
of  Seth ;  his  son,  Sabius,  according  to  the  Sabeans 
themselves,  having  invented  and  propagated  it.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  much 
earlier  birth  than  either  Image-worship,  or  the  deifi- 
cation of  heroes,  which  have  usually,  and  perhaps 
correctly,  been  regarded  as  its  abominable  progeny. 
Argument  The  form  of  the  poem  before  us,  contemplated  as  a 
drawn  from  depository  of  patriarchal  faith,  is  also  entitled  to  at- 
menTof'the  ^ent'on»  au(^  's  almost  as  much  in  favour  of  a  very  early 
work.  origin,  as  any  circumstance  that  has  yet  been  noticed. 

All  the  institutes  of  the  highest  antiquity,  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  were  delivered  in  poetry,  and  under 
the  shape  of  history,  real  or  fictitious.  Such  is  proba- 
bly the  Zend-avesta  (though  its  actual  rhythm,  like 
that  of  Hebrew  poetry,  seems  no  longer  to  be  known), 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  Sadder,  a  book  used  by  the 
Magi,  containing  an  account  of  the  laws  and  precepts 
of  the  Parsees,  avowedly  drawn  up  from  the  Zend- 
avesta,  and  written  in  Persian  verse.  Such  unques- 


tionably  are  the  Veda,  being  composed  in  ashloks,  or  j0i,. 
rather  slokas,  or  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  the  two  first  v^-^-'w' 
books  of  which  affect  an  antiquity  superior  to  that  of  A.  M. 
the  Mosaic  sera ;  though  their  high  pretensions  have  2484. 
been  greatly  disturbed  and  controverted  by  various  B~. 
writers  of  the  present  age.  Such  is  also  the  Shu  King,  15'2(). 
compiled  byConfucius,  and  perhaps  the  three  otherKings, 
constitutingcollectively  the  theology  of  the  Chinese;  and 
such  are  the  Orphic  fragments  of  Greece,  and  the  Edda 
of  Iceland.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Arabia  has  more  pretensions,  and  especially 
more  pretensions  of  very  high  antiquity,  to  such  a  mode 
of  communication  than  any  other  country  whatever.  Its 
customs  and  manners,  the  agreeableness  of  its  climate, 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  prospects,  and,  above  all, 
the  force,  and  richness,  and  elegance  of  its  language, 
concurred,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  render  poetry  an 
object  of  universal  attraction;  so  that  the  rise  of  a 
poet  in  an  Arabian  tribe  was  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  public  rejoicing  ;  and  hence,  as  far  as  almost 
any  nation  can  look  back  through  the  medium  of  pro- 
fane history,  we  find  a  sort  of  poetical  academy  insti- 
tuted in  this  country,  which,  with  a  view  of  maintaining- 
a  due  spirit  of  emulation,  used  annually  to  assemble  at 
Ocadh,  where  every  poet  produced  his  best  composi- 
tion; and  where  the  different  tribes  to  which  the  poets 
belonged,  waited  for  the  award  of  the  judges,  who  were 
appointed  to  decide  on  their  respective  merits,  with  as 
much  anxiety  as  the  writers  of  the  poems  themselves. 
This  assembly  was  suppressed  by  Mahomet,  partly  as 
interfering  with  his  very  opposite  views  of  warfare,  but 
chiefly  because  many  of  the  poems  recited  on  such 
occasions  were  filled  with  severe  and  appropriate  sar- 
casms upon  himself;  among  the  principal  of  which 
were  those  recited  by  Caab  Ben  Zohain,  whose  des- 
truction was  consequently  panted  for  by  Mahomet  with 
long  and  unmitigated  eagerness. 

There  is  no  book  in  the  Bible  which  has  tempted  so 
many  critics  to  try  their  strength,  and  exercise  their 
skill,  as  the  poem  before  us;  and  hence  there  is  none 
that  can  boast  so  numerous  a  catalogue  of  mono- 
graphers. 

One  of  the  earliest  translators  into  a  modern  tongue,  Commenta- 
was  the  justly  celebrated  Padre  Maestro  Fr.  Luis  de  tors  i|llfl 
Leon,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  who  rendered  it lranblator5' 
into  very  excellent  Spanish  :  he  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  composed  his  version  between  the 
years  1578  and  1591 ;  the  last  chapter  was  finished  in 
March,  and  in  the  August  of  the  same  year  the  learned 
father  died,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  was 
published  in  the  year  ensuing,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  with  a  due  sense 
of  its  very  great  merit,  and  a  declaration  that  it  was 
written  in  heaven,  "  ent6  en  el  cielo  escribib"  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  excellent  and  valuable  performance  :  the 
prose  and  literal  version  is  followed  by  an  elegant 
rhyme  translation,  and  accompanied  with  a  very  full 
and  extensive  exposition.  It  is  not  often  that  Roman 
Catholic  universities  have  made  so  valuable  a  present 
of  any  part  of  the  scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue. 
The  learned  father  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  versed  in  the  Arabic,  and  other  cognate  dialects 
of  the  east,  and  hence,  though  he  has  been  successful 
in  many  points,  he  has  still  left  the  most  perplexing 
difficulties  untouched.  For  the  first  application  of  the 
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Arabic  key  to  an  illustation  of  the  book  of  Job,  we  are 
indebtea  to  the  critics  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
especially  to  the  two  Schul^'iis-s,  Reiske.and  Michaelis. 
In  the  two  first,  there  is  too  large  an  indulgence  of  the 
imagination;  in  the  third,  too  bold  and  dangerous  an 
inclination  to  alter  the  sacred  text.  Our  own  country 
has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  translators  and  expositors. 
In  the  foremost  train  of  these  stands  the  elegant  and 
venerable  Bishop  Lowth,  whose  Preelections  are  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure  of  classical  beauties.  The  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Stock,  bishop  of  Killala,  is  of  far  inferior 
value  :  but  it  was  composed  in  a  season  of  great  mental 
distress,  and  with  too  hurried  a  pen.  A  posthumous 
translation  of  Miss  Smith,  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
public :  it  is  a  wonderful  production,  considering  her 
age,  and  the  want  of  proper  assistance  under  which  it 
was  produced ;  but  as  it  never  received  the  benefit  of 
her  finishing  hand,  it  is  marred  by  errors  which  other- 
wise would  not  probably  have  existed.  Of  the  version 
and  annotations  of  Mr.  Good,  we  need  not  speak  any 
farther,  as  we  have  already  quoted  from  them  so  largely. 
The  English  language  boasts  also  two  very  excellent 
rhyme  translations  of  this  poem,  one  by  Sandys,  son 
of  the  archbishop  of  the  same  name,  whom  Dryden 
styles  the  best  versifier  of  his  age,  and  from  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  has  largely  copied  in  his  dictionary;  and  the 
other  by  Scott,  who  has  also  accompanied  it  with  a 
very  valuable  running  commentary. 

Having  thus  copiously  dwelt  on  the  origin,  subject- 
matter,  and  poetical  beauties  of  this  extraordinary 
composition,  we  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  close  our 
account  without  offering  to  the  reader  a  few  examples 
of  its  high  pretensions  to  excellence  of  every  kind,  when 
rendered  with  some  portion  of  that  taste  and  feeling 
which  belong  to  itself;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must 
again  recur  to  Mr.  Good's  execution. 

There  has  always  been  supposed  a  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  real  meaning  of  the  last  verse  in 
chap,  xiii."  and  in  connecting  it  with  the  verse  which 
immediately  precedes.  In  our  common  version,  which 
is  a  pretty  fair  transcript  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  inter- 
pretations, the  passage  runs  thus  : 

"  Thou  puttest  my  feet  also  in  the  stocks,  and  lookest  narrowly 
into  all  my  paths;  thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet. 
And  he  as  a  rotten  thing  consumed],  as  a  garment  that  is  moth-eaten." 

Reiske,  Schultens,  Grey,  and  Stock,  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  make  sense  of  this  passage,  but  none 
of  them  have  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
critical  world,  and  few  of  them  to  the  satisfaction  of 
themselves.  Mr.  Good  seems  to  show  very  clearly 
that  the  last  verse  in  chap.  xiii.  should  be  the  first 
verse  in  chap.  xiv.  and  that  the  former  chapter  should 
close  with  v.  27,  instead  of  v.  28  ;  and  we  have  then, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  the  following  fearful 
description  of  the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  man. 

CHAP.  xiii. 
28  Well  may  he  dissolve  as  corruption, 

The  moth-worm  feeding  upon  him  as  a  garment — 
CHAP.  xiv. 

1  MAN — the  produce  of  woman, 
Few  of  days,  and  full  of  trouble. — 

2  He  springeth  up  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down, 
Yea,  he  fleeth  as  a  shadow,  and  endureth  not. 

3  And  dost  thou  cast  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one? 

And  wouldst  thou  bring  me  into  judgment  with  thyself? 

Who  can  become  pure:1 — free  from  pollution? 

NQ  one. — Seeing  that  his  days  are  determined, 

And  the  number  of  his  months  with  thee : 

1  hat  thou  hast  fixt  his  bounds,  and  he  cannot  go  beyond — 


6  O  !  turn  from  him,  and  leave  him  alone, 
That  he  may  fill  up  his  day  like  the  hireling. 

7  There  is,  indeed,  hope  for  the  plant, 

When  it  is  cut  do«n,  that  it  will  sprout  again, 
And  that  its  tender  branches  will  not  fail  : 

8  Though  its  root  have  urown  old  in  the  earth, 
And  its  trunk  become  dead  over  the  soil, 

9  Through  the  fragrancy  of  water  it  may  revive, 
And  put  forth  young  shoots,  as  when  planted : 
But  man  dieth,  and  moulciercth  : — 

1.0  But  the  mortal  expireth — and  where  is  he  ? 

11  As  the  billows  pass  away  with  the  tides  : 
And  the  floods  are  exhausted  and  dried  up, 

12  So  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not ; 

Till  the  heavens  be  dissolved  they  will  not  awake. 

The  following  picture  of  the  wicked  man,  as  to  the 
fate  that  awaits  him,  is  strongly  and  awfully  painted,  in 
chap,  xviii.  and  in  its  personifications,  as  they  occur  in 
Mr.  Good's  spirited  version,  may  vie  with  the  boldest 
attempts  of  Grecian  poetry. 


•  The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out, 


And  the  stream  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine : 

6  Day-light  shall  be  darkness  in  h.is  tent, 
And  his  lamp  shall  be  extinguished  over  him. 

7  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be  straitened, 
And  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  away. 

8  Lo  !  he  plungeth  by  his  feet  into  a  pit-fall, 
Or  walketh  about  amidst  toils. 

9  The  springe  shall  lay  hold  of  him  by  the  heel, 
And  rigidly  fasten  upon  him. 

10  Its  cordage  lieth  hid  in  the  gronnd, 
And  its  snare  in  the  path-way. 

11  DEVASTATION  shall  terrify  him  all  around, 
And  shall  snatch  him  from  his  feet. 

12  Hunger-bitten  shall  be  his  STRENGTH, 
And  DESTRUCTION  be  present  at  his  side 

13  Gluttonously  shall  he  feed  on  his  skin — 

The  FIRST-BORN  OF  DEATH  shall  feed  on  him  gluttonously. 

14  His  HOPE  shall  be  up-rooted  from  his  tent, 

And  DISSOLUTION  shall  invade  him  as  a  monarch : 

15  On  his  tent  shall  he  fix  for  its  extinction. 
Brimstone  shall  be  rained  down  upon  his  dwelling. 

16  Below  shall  his  roots  be  burnt  up, 
And  above  shall  his  branch  be  cut  off. 

17  His  memory  shall  perish  in  the  land, 

And  no  trace  of  him  be  in  the  public  streets. 

18  From  day-light  shall  he  be  driven  into  darkness, 
And  hunted  out  of  the  world. 

19  No  son  of  his,  no  kinsman  of  his 
Shall  be  among  his  people  ; 

Yea  no  posterity  among  his  sojournings. 

20  At  his  clay  shall  the  young  be  astonished, 
And  the  aged  be  panic-struck. 

21  Surely  such  is  the  allotment  of  the  wicked, 

And  this  the  state  of  the  unacquainted  with  God. 

The  Deity  has  never,  perhaps,  been  so  magnificently 
described  in  the  character  of  the  God  of  the  tempest 
and  the  thunder  storm,,  as  in  the  following  terrific  de- 
lineation, from  chap,  xxxvi.  24,  to  chap,  xxxvii.  5,  in 
which  we  have  to  remark  a  similar  error  in  the  com- 
mon division  of  two  chapters,  to  that  we  pointed  out  in 
the  last  quotation  but  one.  The  first  verse  of  chap, 
xxxvii.  is  a  direct  continuation,  not  only  of  the  same 
subject,  but  of  the  same  paragraph  as  that  with  which 
chap,  xxxvi.  concludes ;  and  Mr.  Good  has,  with  equal 
force  and  correctness,  given  the  sense  of  uratk  to  the 
Hebrew,  r\&,  in  both  verses,  which,  in  our  common 
lection,  is  sunk  into  a  mere  particle,  and  rendered  also. 
From  not  having  attended  to  this  error  in  the  division 
of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  from  not  having  hit  upon  the 
real  meaning  of  one  or  two  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  this 
passage  has  been  found  by  all  the  commentators  pe- 
culiarly doubtful  and  obscure,  instead  of  peculiarly 
perspicuous  and  sublime. 
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CHAP.  Txxvi. 

24  0  !  reflect,  that  thou  mayst  honour  his  dealing'* 
Whom  mankind  jointly  celebrate. 

25  Every  mortal  looketh  towards  him ; 
Man  gazeth  afar  off. 

26  Behold  !  God  is  great — surpassing  knowledge : 
The  number  of  his  years! — surpassing  research. 

27"  Lo  !  he  exhaleth  the  drops  of  the  waters ; 
They  throw  off  the  rain  for  his  tempest. 

28  Then  down  flow  the  heavens; 
They  pour  upon  man  impetuously. 

29  But  if  he  heap  up  the  spreadings  of  the  cloudy-woof, 
The  tapestry  of  his  pavilion, 

30  Behold!  he'throweth  forth  from  it  his  flash, 
And  investeth  the  roots  of  the  very  ocean. 

31  Lo!  thus  judgeth  he  the  nations ; 
He  passeth  sentence  amain. 

32  He  brandisheth  the  blaze  athwart  the  concave, 
And  launcheth  his  penetrating  bolt : 

33  Along  with  it  rusheth  his  roar, 

The  fierceness  of  wrath,  because  of  wickedness : 

CHAP,  xxxvii. 

1  Wrath — at  which  my  heart  trembleth, 
And  staggereth  in  his  post. 

2  Hear  !  O  hear  ye,  the  clangour  of  his  voice, 
Aud  the  peel  that  issueth  from  his  mouth. 

3  Under  the  whole  heavens  is  his  flash, 

And  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

4  After  it  pealeth  the  voice  ; 

He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  his  majesty  ; 

And  there  is  no  limit  to  them  when  his  voice  soundetli. 

5  God  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice. 

The  original  of  this  passage  has  other  difficulties  than 
what  we  have  noticed  above ;  and  hence  the  translators 
have  various  differences  in  their  rendering.  But  we 
have  not  space  for  verbal  criticism,  and  must  refer,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  the  author  from  whom  we  have 
quoted. 


A.  M. 

2484. 

B.  C. 

1520. 


The  name  of  Job  occurs  in  the  ancient  martyrologies      Job. 
with   the   title  of  prophet,   saint,   and  martyr.      The  ^^~^~ 
worship    of   him,   under   the   one    or  other   of  these 
characters,  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  at  one  time 
very  extensive,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  Greeks  made  choice  of  May  6,  for  his  festival,  and 
have  been  followed  in  this  arrangement  by  the  Christians  Honours 
of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Russian  empire,  paid  to  the 
The  Latins  hold  his  festival  on  May  10.     Next  to  the  raemorv  of 
Maccabees,  who  were  brothers  as  well  as  martyrs,  Job 
is  the  first  saint  to  whom  the  western  church  decreed 
public  and  religious  honours. 

Among  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  there  is  no 
character  to  whom  more  churches  have  been  conse- 
crated, or  chapels  dedicated,  than  to  Job.  A  pretended 
tomb  of  him  has  been  shown  in  many  places.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Trachonitis,  towards  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  situate  between  the  cities 
still  bearing  the  names  of  Teman,  Shuah,  and  Naama. 
There  is  another  tomb  publicly  shown  for  that  of  the 
patriarch  in  Armenia,  where  Cock,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  contended  that  he  had  lived.  And  as  another 
Chaldee  interpreter  placed  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  Constantinople,  we  have  also  a  third  tomb  of  Job 
exhibited  near  the  walls  of  this  city ;  but  which,  by 
soberer  historians,  has  been  referred  to  an  Arabian 
warrior  of  the  same  name,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  the  year  672.  In  this  city,  however, 
was  a  monastery  in  the  sixth  century,  dedicated  to  the 
patriarch  himself;  yet  the  ecclesiastics  did  not  venture 
to  affirm  that  it  was  erected  in  consequence  of  their 
being  in  possession  of  his  remains,  as  is  usually 
done  on  the  foundation  of  monasteries. 
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Biography.  Extensive  and  powerful  as  was  once  the  empire  of 
v-*~v-v^  Assyria,  we  can  obtain  no  certain  information  with 
regard  to  its  early  history,  its  first  annalists  being  so 
deeply  infected  with  the  love  of  fable.  Their  records, 
if,  as  is  supposed,  they  ever  had  any  that  possessed  the 
character  of  authenticity,  have  long  since  perished 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  time ;  and  the  preposterous  vanity 
of  the  Greeks,  in  neglecting  the  history  of  other  nations, 
Obscurity  or  relying  upon  their  own  fanciful  historians  in  pre- 
ot  Assyrian  ference  to  better  attested  documents,  has  involved  this 
subject  in  hopeless  obscurity.  We  cannot,  however, 
err  essentially  in  attributing  its  origin  to  the  migration 
of  Ashur,  from  whom  the  name  is  evidently  derived  ; 
an  event  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  the 
dispersion  at  Babel,  upwards  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  The 
dominion  of  the  first  founder  was  but  transient ;  and  after 
him,  according  to  Scripture  Chronology  ,Nimrod  assumed 
the  reins  of  power,  a  person  of  great  ambition,  daring 
enterprise,  and  unsleeping  activity.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  ;"  an  expression 
which  most  probably  has  reference  to  his  adoption  of 
the  mode  of  training  his  followers  to  military  achieve- 
ments, and  the  love  of  conquest  and  of  rule,  by  carrying 
on  the  sports  of  the  field  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
Habituated  to  danger,  they  thus  became  prepared  to 
execute  his  purposes  of  domination;  and  accordingly, 
after  having  founded  the  Babylonish  empire,  he  passed 
over  into  Assyria,  and  built  Nineveh  as  the  metropolis. 
Nimrod  is  the  same  with  Belus,  or  Baal,  afterwards 
worshipped  as  a  god. 

Ninus,  the  son  of  Nimrod,  appears  to  have  inherited 
the  ambitious  spirit  of  his  paternal  predecessor ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  the  kingdom  he  had  received,  he  soon 
began  to  raise  troops  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  other 
nations  and  subjugating  them  to  his  authority.  One 
of  his  first  measures  was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the 
sovereign  of  Arabia,  by  whose  assistance  his  magnifi- 
cent plans  of  conquest  were  in  a  great  degree  accom- 
plished. Their  united  forces  overran  a  vast  extent  of 
country  from  Egypt  to  India  and  Bactriana.  Having 
carried  into  captivity  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  put  him 
to  the  sword,  together  with  his  children ;  to  the  king 
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of  Armenia,  Barzanes,  he  accorded  the  nominal  sove-  SemiramJs. 
reign ty  of  his  own  dominions  as  a  boon  for  unconditional 
and  ignominious  submission  ;  and  still  resolved  to  sig- 
nalize his  triumphs  by  fresh  enormities,  he  no  sooner 
conquered  Pharnus,  the  king  of  Media,  than  he  led  forth 
his  wife  with  her  seven  children  to  the  cruel  death  of 
crucifixion,  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  one  of  his 
own  dependents.  After  his  return,  he  established  Establish- 
Nineveh  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  or,  at  least,  en-  ment  of 
larged  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent  buildings,  with  Nineveh, 
a  view  of  giving  permanency  to  his  fame.  In  this, 
indeed,  he  succeeded,  for  both  profane  and  sacred 
history  concur  in  representing  this  city  as  of  wonderful 
magnitude  and  extent.  This  innocent  and  peaceful 
species  of  labour,  however,  did  not  suit  the  restlessness 
of  his  spirit,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the  requi- 
site arrangements,  he  set  forth  upon  a  new  expedition 
against  the  Bactrians.  They  had  resisted  his  invasion, 
and  excited  his  utmost  resentment ;  and,  although  he 
suffered  a  defeat  on  one  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
the  heroism  of  Oxyartes  the  king,  he  eventually  sutv 
dued  the  country  and  besieged  the  capital.  In  this 
latter  enterprize,  however,  it  is  believed  he  would  not 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  effectual  aid  he  received 
from  Semiramis,  to  whose  history,  and  to  this  achieve- 
ment in  particular,  we  shall  now  more  distinctly  point 
.the  reader's  attention. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  detail  of  the  actions  of 
Semiramis,  we  take  leave  to  insert  tables  of  the  Assyrian 
Chronology,  given  by  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  variations,  were  derived  from  one 
source,  namely,  that  formedby  Ctesias;  premising,  how- 
ever, that  although  this  statement  is  inserted,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  means  of  comparison  and 
inquiry,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 
The  succession,  as  it  stands  in  Scripture,  and  to  which 
only  we  can  look  with  confidence,  is  simply  as  follows  : 

Pul, 

Tiglath-pileser, 

Shalmaneser, 

Sennacherib, 

Assarhaddon. 


A  Table  of  the  Assyrian  Kings,  according  to  the  Chronology  of  their  Succession,  by  EUSEBIUS  and  SYXCELLUS. 


According  to  EUSEBIUS  : 

Ninus reigned  52  years. 

Semiramis 42 

Zameis,  or  Ninyas 38 

Arius 30 

Aralius 40 

Xerxes,  or  Baleus 30 

Armamitres 38 

VOL.  ix. 


According  to  SYHCELLUS  : 

Belus reigned  55  years. 

Ninus 52 

Semiramis 42 

Ninyas 38 

Arius  30 

Aralius 40 

Xerxes  . 30 
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Table  continued. 


According  to  EUSEBITJS  : 

Belochus reigned 

Baleens 

Altadas 

Mamitus 

Manchaleus 

Spherus  .  ..........,..•••••• 

Mamitus 

Sparetus  . . ." 

Astacadis 

Amyntes 

Belochus   

Bellepares 

Lamprides   

Sosares 

Lampares 

Panyas 

Sosarmus 

Mitreus 

Tau lanes    

Teuteus  .  


Thinoeus  .  

Dercilus  

Eupales   * 

Laosthenes 

Pyriatides  

Ophrateus 
Ophratenes 

Ocrazapes 

Tonos     Concoleros,     by    the 
Greeks  called  Sardanapalus 

Total  . 


35  years. 

52 

32 

30 

32 

20 

30 

40 

40 

45 

25 

30 

32 

20 

30 

45    . 

19 

27 

32 

40 


30 
40 
38 
45 
30 
20 
50 
42 

20 


1 ,240  years. 


According  to  SYNCELLUS  ; 

Armamithres   reigned 

Belochus 

Balseus 

Sethos « 

Mamy  thus 

Aschalius 

Sphocrus     

Mamylus   

Sparthaeus 

Ascatades 

Amyntes 

Belochus 

Belatores 

Lamprides 

Sosares 

Lampraes 

Panyas  

Sosarmus 

Mithraus » 

Teutamus,  or  Tautanes 

Teutseus 

Arabelus 

Chalaus 

Anebus 

Babios 

»  *  * 

Dercylus 

Enpacmes 

Laosthenes 

Pertiades 

OphratEEus 

Epheceres 

Acraganes 

Thonos  Concoleros 


Semiramis 

V**»»V^i 

A.  M. 
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35 

52 


32 
30 
28 
22 
30 
42 
48 
45 
25 
30 
30 
20 
30 
45 
22 
27 
32 
44 
42 
45 
38 
37 

40 
48 
45 
30 
21 
52 
42 
15 
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Total....    1,460  years. 


Semiramis.  AH  the  early  history  of  this  remarkable  woman  is 
wrapped  in  such  impalpable  obscurity,  that,  as  in  most 
similar  cases,  tradition  has  furnished  an  entertaining 
fiction,  instead  of  communicating  substantial  truth.  It 
is  our  duty,  however,  to  endeavour  to  find  the  earliest 
traces  of  truth  in  the  history  of  all  nations ;  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  certain  alleged  facts  in  those  obscure 
periods  as  we  find  them,  though  our  own  opinion  of 
their  authenticity  may  be  slight  indeed.  The  outline 
of  the  history  of  Semiramis  may  *oe  perfectly  mytholo- 
gical, and  yet  the  story  itself  contain  some  unques- 
tionable facts. 

Fabled  We  are  accordingly  told  that  she  was  descended  from 

the  celebrated  goddess  Derceto,  to  whom  a  temple  was 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Ascalon,  in  Syria.  Derceto, 
it  is  reported,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Venus, 
was  punished  by  the  offended  goddess  causing  her  to 
indulge  a  violent  passion  for  a  youth  who  was  present- 
ing a  sacrifice  to  her,  in  company  with  many  others  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  she  ultimately  had 
a  daughter  by  him ;  but  feeling  the  deepest  shame  on 
account  of  the  crime  she  had  committed,  she  had  re- 
course to  the  still  more  criminal  expedient  of  attempt- 
ing concealment,  by  murdering  her  paramour  and  ex- 
posing the  infant  in  a  desert.  Driven  to  distraction  by 


Semiramis. 


the  consciousness  of  what  she  had  done,  she  attempted 
to  get  rid  for  ever  of  the  remorseful  feeling  by  throwing 
herself  into  the  lake,  when  she  was  instantly  trans- 
formed into  a  fish.  The  child  is  said  to  have  been  mi- 
raculously preserved  alive  by  a  flock  of  doves  or  pigeons, 
by  whom  it  was  fed  with  milk,  and  whose  downy  wings 
afforded  shelter  from  inclement  skies.  The  birds  were 
observed  to  procure  cheese,  as  a  more  substantial  food, 
when  their  little  protege  seemed  to  require  it,  till  the 
neighbouring  shepherds  having  taken  the  child  under 
their  protection,  the  king's  principal  shepherd,  Simma, 
having  no  family,  at  length  adopted  her  under  the  name 
of  Semiramis,  a  Syriac  term  signifying  doies  or  pigeotis, 
in  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  her  preservation. 
Mr.  Bryant  has  remarked  that  the  name  is  compounded 
of  Sama  and  Ramas  or  Ramis-,  implying  a  divine  token, 
the  type  of  providence;  and  that,  as  a  military  ensign, 
it  consisted  of  the  figure  of  a  dove,  probably  encircled 
with  the  iris,  these  emblems  being  frequently  repre- 
sented together.  Those  who  marched  under  that 
standard,  or  paid  deference  to  the  emblem,  were  styled 
Semarim  and  Semorim.  One  of  the  gates  of  Babylon 
was  called  the  gate  of  Semiramis,  from  having,  as  he 
believes,  the  sacred  emblem  of  Sama-rama,  or  the  dove, 
engraven  over,  it  by  way  of  distinction :  and  most  likely 
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Biography,  the  lofty  obelisk  of  Semirnmis,  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
derived  its  name  from  the  same  hieroglyphic.  We  may, 
at  least,  ascertain  thus  much,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
Semiramis  was  born  at  or  near  Ascalon. 

According-  to  Mr.  Bryant,  the  diversity  of  opinion 
that  prevails  among  authors  with  regard  to  the  time 
Time  when  when  Semiramis  lived,  is  such  as  must  necessarily  dis- 
Seimramis  credit  her  entire  history  ;  but  without  admitting  so 
large  a  conclusion,  the  following  list  will  exhibit  a  very 
extraordinary  variation ;  at  the  same  time  -we  have  al- 
ready intimated  that  the  widest  chronological  devia- 
tions do  not  by  any  means  disprove  the  existence  or 
the  alleged  actions  of  great  characters.  The  course  of 
our  history  assigns  her  to  the  age  of  Ninus,  and  the 
record  of  her  achievements  bring  her  into  contact  with 
certain  remarkable  events  of  indubitable  occurrence. 


lived. 


According  to  Syncellus,  Semiramis  lived  before  Christ . 
....          .  PetarUis,  . 


Years. 
.  2177 
.  2060 

Helvicus, 2248 

Ensebius, 1984 

Jackson, ; 1964 

Archbp.  Usher 1215 

Philo  Biblius,  from  Sanchoniathon, 1200 

Herodus, ,     713 


Tradition  has  given  to  Semiramis  surpassing  beauty 
and  captivating  talents,  which  we  must  of  course  ex- 
pect to  find  after  reading  the  account  of  her  romantic 
infancy.  It  would  be  a  sad  defect  in  the  story  to  de- 
scribe the  heroine  of  such  adventures  as  any  thing  less 
than  a  demi-goddess.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  admit 
that  she  did  possess  certain  interesting  and  great  qua- 
lities of  mind.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Menon,  a  principal 
person  in  the  king's  council,  and  governor  of  Assyria, 
having  been  commissioned  to  inspect  the  cattle,  saw 
Semiramis  at  the  house  of  Simma,  and  falling  deeply 
In  love,  persuaded  her  to  accompany  him  to  Nineveh, 
Her  mar-  wnere  h|s  attachment  was  rewarded  in  marriage,  and 
riage.  from  which  propitious  union  proceeded  two  sons.  She 

possessed  an  uncontrouled  influence  over  her  admiring 
husband,  whose  own  celebrity  was  enhanced  by  the 
suggestions  of  her  wisdom,  and  who,  consequently,  on 
every  occasion,  paid  an  implicit  deference  to  her  judg- 
ment. 

Visit  to  the  In  the  progress  of  his  conquests  in  Bactria,  after  sub- 
camp  before  duing  all  the  cities  and  strong  holds,  when  Ninus  be- 
na-  sieged  Bactria,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  Semiramis 
resorted  to  the  camp,  at  the  call,  as  it  is  said,  of  her 
impatient  husband,  who  was  a  close  attendant  upon  the 
king.  Having  acquired  that  ascendancy  which  superior 
understandings  soon  obtain  over  those  of  less  penetra- 
tion and  sagacity,  she  ventured  to  express  herself 
freely  upon  the  methods  which  were  adopted  in  con- 
ducting the  siege,  pointing  out  what  she  deemed  to  be 
errors,  and  suggesting  especially  the  advantage  likely 
to  ensue  from  attacking  the  citadel,  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  strength,  instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to 
more  vulnerable,  indeed,  but  less  important  parts  of 
the  defence.  She  prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  appointed 
to  lead  a  division  of  picked  men,  who  were  particularly 
skilled  in  climbing,  and  with  these  she  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  on  the  citadel,  and  opening  a  passage 
for  the  Assyrians. 

Ninus  mar-      The  extraordinary  daring  displayed  in  this  action, 

•"*•       and  the  success  of  her  spirited  efforts,  soon  met  with 

an  appropriate  reward,  and,  together  with  her  beauty, 

occasioned  Ninus  ultimately  to  cherish  so  ardent  and 
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irresistible  a  passion  for  her,  that  he  used  every  means 
to  induce  her  husband  to  relinquish  her  to  him.  In 
vain,  however,  did  he  solicit ;  in  vain  did  he  even  pro- 
mise Menon  his  own  daughter  Sosana  in  marriage ;  till 
at  last,  proceeding  from  entreaties  to  threats,  and  par- 
ticularly the  cruel  one  of  putting  out  his  eyes,  her 
husband  committed  suicide  in  despair,  and  the  in- 
famous conqueror  possessed  himself  of  Semiramis,  and 
exalted  her  to  an  ill-acquired  sovereignty. 

After  the  return  of  Ninus  from  this  war,  in  which  he  Ninyas 
had  accumulated  immense  treasures,  Semiramis  brought bufn' 
him  a  son,  who  was  called  Ninyas.     Soon  after  Ninus 
died,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  bride. 
Some  have  attributed  his  death  to  assassination,  and 
that  by  her  who  was  indebted  for  her  honours  solely  to 
his  partiality.    They  represent  Semiramis  as  requesting 
the  king  to  entrust  her  with  the  sovereign  power  for 
five  days,  with  which  his  ardent  affection  induced  him 
to  comply.     No  sooner  was  she  in  this  situation,  than 
having  already  secured  the  interest  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  state  by  her  unbounded  liberalities,  she 
put  Ninus  to  death,  or,  at  least,  immured  him  in  prison  Death  of 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.     This  act  of  perfidy  can  Ninus. 
scarcely,  however,  with  any  probability,  be  imputed  to 
her,  especially  as  she  paid  her  husband  extraordinary 
sepulchral  honours,  rearing  over  him  a  mound  of  earth, 
nine  stadia  in  height  and  ten  in  breadth,  which  was 
visible  from  every  quarter,  to  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  surrounding  country,  and  continued  for  many 


Ambitious  and  aspiring  to  the  last  degree,  Semiramis  Babylort 
now  determined  to  commence  some  mighty  undertaking  built, 
that  should  transmit  her  name  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  and,  as  it  regarded  her  contemporaries  in  parti- 
cular, effectually  conceal  the  meanness  of  her  birth. 
Collecting,  therefore,  out  of  all  the  numerous  provinces 
of  her  empire,  no  fewer  than  two  millions  of  men,  she 
set  about  the  building  of  Babylon,  a  city  whose  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  have  excited  the  astonishment 
of  all  subsequent  times.  The  natural  propensity  of 
mankind,  however,  to  exaggeration,  ought,  perhaps,  to 
induce  us  to  receive,  with  some  abatements,  the  won- 
derful descriptions  of  the  ancient  writers.  By  some 
this  work  is  ascribed  to  Belus,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
admitted  to  have  completed  the  labour.  A  minute  de- 
scription of  the  city  would  by  no  means  be  proper  in 
this  place ;  nevertheless  it  is  due  to  Semiramis,  as  the 
alleged  original  projector,*  to  give  the  reader  some 
general  idea  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  design. 

Babylon  was  erected  on  either  side  the  river  Eu-  Description 
phrates,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  sur-  of  Babylon, 
rounded  with  walls,  which,  according  to  the  dimensions 
given  by  Herodotus,  who  had  visited  this  famous  city, 
were  eighty-seven  feet  in  thickness,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  fur- 
longs,   or    sixty  miles,  in  circuit.     These    walls  en- 
compassed the  city  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each  side 
of  which  was   fifteen   miles  in   length,  and  built  of 

*  Grotius  (de  Ver.  Rel.  Christ.  §  xvi.  in  not.  63.)  opposes  this 
representation.  He  says,  "  it  is  a  fulse  tradition  of  the  Greeks 
that  Babylon  was  built  by  Semiramis;  and  this  error  is  refuted  by 
Berosus  in  his  Chaldaics  ;  Josephus  in  his  first  book  against  Appion 
and  others."  Falso  autem  a  Gracis  p rod i turn  conditam  a  S«mi- 
ratnida  Bnbylonem,  ctiam  Berosns  in  Chaldaicis  prodidit,  ut  nos 
Josephus  docet  contra  Appionem  priino  ;  eundenique  :  erroreui  turn 
ex  Philone  Biblio,  turn  ex  Dorotheo  Sidouio  refellit  Julius  Firmicus. 
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bricks  cemented  with  bitumen.  On  the  outside  was 
a  vast  ditch,  filled  with  water  and  lined  with  bricks. 
Twenty-five  gates  were  in  every  side  of  this  square, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred ;  all  of 
solid  brass.  Between  every  two  were  four  towers,  and 
four  additional  ones  at  the  four  corners.  From  all  the 
gates  proceeded  streets  in  straight  lines,  each  street 
being  fifteen  miles  in  length,  fifty  in  number,  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  Other  minor  divisions 
also  occurred,  and  the  whole  city  contained  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  squares,  each  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference.  The  river  ran  through  the 
city  from  north  to  south,  and  on  each  side  was  a  quay, 
of  the  same  thickness  with  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a 
hundred  stadia  in  length.  In  these  walls  were  gates  of 
brass,  and  from  each  of  them  steps  descending  into  the 
river.  A  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river,  of  great 
beauty  and  admirable  contrivance,  a  furlong  in  length 
and  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  The  arches  were  constructed 
with  large  stones  fastened  together  with  chains  of  iron 
and  lead.  As  the  Euphrates  overflows  during  the 
summer  months,  through  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  two  canals  were  cut  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  waters  into  the  Tigris,  and  vast  arti- 
ficial embankments  were  raised  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city  an  immense 
lake,  forty  miles  square,  was  excavated  to  the  depth, 
according  to  Herodotus,  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  into 
this  lake  the  river  was  turned  till  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

At  each  end  of  the  bridge  was  a  palace,  and  these 
had  a  subterraneous  communication.  The  an- 
cient palace,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  was 
thirty  furlongs,  or  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  in 
the  circuit  of  its  walls;  and  the  one  at  the  opposite,  or 
western  side,  was  sixty  furlongs,  or  seven  miles  and  a 
half.  It  was  encompassed  by  three  walls,  one  within 
the  other,  all  of  which  were  adorned  with  curious 
sculpture,  representing,  in  the  most  accurate  and 
striking  manner,  different  species  of  animals.  Among 
these  was  a  hunting-piece,  exhibiting  wild  beasts,  each 
four  cubits  in  height,  and  in  the  centre  a  portrait  of 
Semiramis  on  horseback,  in  the  act  of  throwing  her 
javelin  at  a  leopard;  while  her  husband,  Ninus,  ap- 
peared in  close  contest  with  a  lion  which  he  had 
pierced.  This  palace  contained,  among  other  speci- 
mens of  magnificence,  three  rooms  of  brass,  one  under 
each  gate,  where  certain  festivals  were  celebrated,  and 
which  were  opened  by  a  mechanical  contrivance.  To 
this  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  Greeks,  and  with  such  admiration,  were  after- 
wards attached. 

Semiramis  erected  a  temple  to  Belus,  in  the  midst 
of  the  city,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  palace.  It  was  remarkable  for  the 
height  of  one  of  its  towers,  of  which  there  were 
eight  in  the  whole,  built  one  above  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  was  a  square  at  the  foundation, 
of  a  furlong  on  each  side,  or  half  a  mile  in  the  whole 
circuit,  and  a  furlong  in  height.  The  writers  of  the 
Universal  History  have  observed,  that  "  the  words 
of  Herodotus  are  Ey  ^ita-w  £e  rov  ipa  irvpyog  or 
oticocop.r)Tai,  oraota  urai  TO  JUTJKOC  cat  TO  twpof,  Kat  eiri 
TW  Tfvpyu  aXXoe  irvpyoq  f!riftEJ3r)Kf,  Kat  erepog 
em  THTW,  /«XPeff  8  OK™  irvpywv.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Umpk  a  solid  tower  is  built,  of  a  furlong  in  length,  and 
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as  much  in  breadth  ;  and  upon  this  tower  another  tower  is  Semiramis. 
erected,  and  another  again  upon  that,  and  so  on  to  the 
number  of  eight  towers.  It  is  true,  the  word  prjKog 
which  we  here  translate  length,  may  also  signify 
height ;  but  some  authors  having  thence  supposed, 
as  the  construction  seems  to  require,  that  the  iirst 
tower  was  a  furlong  high,  and  concluding  the  other 
seven  to  be  of  equal  height,  have  made  the  whole  a 
mile  high ;  to  avoid  which  extravagant  consequence, 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  understand  Herodotus 
as  we  have  rendered  the  passage,  unless  the  furlong 
be  taken  for  the  height  of  all  the  eight  towers." 
(Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  2.)  It  appears  to 
us,  that  the  construction  of  the  passage  will  not 
allow  this  last  conclusion ;  for  whether  the  word 
prfKoe  be  rendered  height  or  length,  it  evidently  refers 
to  the  first  tower;  and  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
"  another  was  built  upon  this,"  and  so  on.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  these  words  of  Herodotus  refer  to  its 
length  and  its  breadth,  without  adverting  at  all  to  its 
height,  which  Strabo  says  was  also  a  furlong,  or  660 
feet.  According  to  this  last-mentioned  author,  it  was 
exactly  a  furlong  every  way.  As  this  erection  must  have 
exceeded  the  elevation  of  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  Bochart  considers  it  as  the  identical  tower 
which  was  built  there  at  the  confusion  of  -tongues. 
The  ascent  to  the  top  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside  Ascent, 
round  it.  In  the  different  stories  were  rooms  of  great 
extent,  having  arched  roofs  supported  by  pillars ;  and 
over  the  whole  was  an  observatory,  which  suited  the 
astronomical  turn  of  the  Babylonians.  The  chief  pur- 
pose, however,  to  which  this  temple  was  devoted  was 
that  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Belus,  or  Baal,  as  well 
as  several  other  gods,  to  whom  chapels  were  appro- 
priated in  different  parts  of  the  tower,  which  contained 
immense  riches  in  statues,  censers,  cups,  and  sacred 
vessels  of  massy  gold.  On  the  top  Semiramis  placed 
three  golden  statues,  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea. 
That  of  Jupiter  was  forty  feet  high,  and  weighed  a 
thousand  Babylonish  talents,  each  talent  being  equal 
to  seven  thousand  Attic  drachmas.  The  statue  of 
Rhea  was  of  the  same  weight,  and  sitting  on  a  golden 
throne,  with  lions  at  each  knee,  and  two  serpents  of 
silver,  weighing  thirty  talents  each.  The  statue  of 
Juno  was  erect,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  and  weighed  eight 
hundred  talents,  grasping  a  serpent  by  the  head  with 
her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  holding  a  sceptre  en- 
riched with  gems.  A  table  of  beaten  gold  was  common 
to  these  three  divinities,  forty  feet  in  length  and  fifteen 
in  breadth,  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  talents.  On 
the  table  were  two  goblets,  of  thirty  talents,  and  two 
censers  of  five  hundred  talents  each,  and  three  vases, 
or  bowls,  of  prodigious  magnitude  and  value  :  the  one 
appropriated  to  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  been  twelve 
hundred  Babylonish  talents  in  weight.  The  calculation 
of  Diodorus  makes  the  riches  contained  in  this  temple 
to  amount  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish 
talents  of  gold.  Rollin  observes  the  sixth  part  of  six 
thousand  three  hundred  is  one  thousand  and  fifty ; 
consequently,  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish 
talents  of  gold  are  equivalent  to  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold.  Now  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  silver 
are  worth  upwards  of  two  millions  and  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  proportion  between 
gold  and  silver,  among  the  ancients,  we  reckon  as_ten  to 
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one;  therefore,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Attic  talents  of  gold  amount  to  above  one  and  twenty 
millions  sterling. 

Semiramis  further  adorned  her  capital  with  a  re- 
markable obelisk,  which  was  hewn  out  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  and  which,  having  been  conveyed  to 
the  river  by  an  immense  number  of  oxen  and  asses 
employed  for  the  purpose,  was  transported  to  the  city, 
and  made  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  vicinity. 
Its  dimensions  were  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  five  in  breadth,  and  five  in  thickness. 

Although  the  construction  of  so  stupendous  a  place 
as  Babylon  might  seem,  to  all  ordinary  calculators, 
amply  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of 
one  reign,  however  distinguished,  and  however  pro- 
longed, yet  this  extraordinary  woman  built  several 
other  cities  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  for  the  pur- 
poses both  of  magnificence  and  utility,  as  they  afforded 
facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  different  parts  of  her 
empire. 

Peaceful  and  laborious  occupations  did  not  long 
furnish  scope  enough  for  the  enterprising  ambition  of 
that  mind  which  now  ruled  the  Babylonish  empire. 
Assembling  a  numerous  army,  Semiramis  marched  at 
the  head  of  it  into  Media,  and  at  her  first  considerable 
encampment,  near  a  mountain  called  Bagistan,  she 
arranged  a  beautiful  garden  twelve  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. At  the  base  of  the  mountain  she  had  a  statue 
erected  representing  herself  attended  with  a  hundred 
of  her  guards.  It  is  reported  of  her,  that  she  ascended 
from  the  plain  to  the  summit  on  the  packs  and  loads 
carried  by  the  beasts  of  burden  in  her  train ;  a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  unlikely,  being  quite  in  unison 
with  her  adventurous  and  heroic  character,  and  emi- 
nently calculated  to  advance  her  reputation  in  such  an 
age  and  country.  Always  intent  upon  whatever  might 
conduce  to  throw  a  magnificence  around  her  name  and 
dominion,  at  the  next  encampment,  which  was  at 
Chaon,  a  Median  city,  she  formed  another  garden  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  or  rock,  and  added  several 
splendid  edifices,  from  which  she  might  command  a 
view  of  her  army  and  the  widely-extended  prospect 
that  stretched  before  the  eye  in  every  direction.  She 
is  accused  of  having  devoted  much  time  at  this  place 
to  voluptuousness  ;  a  voluptuousness,  too,  which  was 
associated  with  wanton  brutality ;  for  whoever  ac- 
quiesced in  her  criminal  solicitations  was  immediately 
afterwards  put  to  death,  no  doubt  with  the  political 
design  of  preventing  all  possible  chance  of  accession  to 
influence  and  empire.  Ecbatan,  or  Ecbatana,  was  the 
next  halting  place,  in  the  way  to  which  the  queen  cut 
a  passage  through  a  precipitous  mountain,  called 
Zarcaeum,  or,  as  some  represent  it,  levelled  it  to  the 
plain,  though  of  considerable  extent;  and  upon  her 
ai'rival  at  the  city,  proceeded  upon  her  usual  magnifi- 
cent plan  of  erecting  something  to  perpetuate  her  name 
and  glory.  In  the  present  instance,  this  was  a  palace 
of  great  extent  and  splendour ;  to  which  work  she  added 
others  of  more  importance,  as  the  formation  of  aque- 
ducts to  supply  the  city  with  water,  of  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  in  extreme  need. 

Semiramis  proceeded  hence  into  Persia,  and  traversed 
the  rest  of  her  Asiatic  provinces,  every  where  erecting 
palaces,  towns,  and  cities,  levelling  hills  that  ob- 
structed her  course,  or  were  calculated  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  future  traveller,  and,  in  the  more  cham- 


paign countries,  raising  up  hills  to  diversify  the  scene,  Semiramis. 
and  to  serve  as  memorials  of  her  principal  commanders,  ^^^s^s 
These  were  generally  called  the  "  Works  of  Semiramis,"      A  .  M. 
and  long  survived  her.  2789. 

From  Asia  she  passed  into  Egypt  and  the  sandy      B~^ 
tracts  of  Libya.     Her  curiosity  induced  her,  while  in      1215 
these  parts,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Egypt. 
Jupiter  Ammon,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  making 
inquiry  of  the  oracle  how  long  she  had  to  live.     The 
answer  was  little  calculated  to  afford  her  satisfaction, 
unless  her  personal  comforts  were  of  inferior  consider- 
ation to  her  posthumous  reputation.     She  was  told,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  that  she  should  die  when  her 
son  Ninyas  conspired  against  her  life ;  and  that,  after 
her  decease,  some  of  the  nations  of  Asia  should  render 
her  divine  honours. 

At  length  she  marched  back  again  to  Bactria,  after 
settling  the  affairs  of  ^Ethiopia ;  but  her  restless  spirit 
was  unable  to  remain  inactive  and  tranquil.  New  pro- 
jects presented  themselves  to  her  imagination,  which 
she  hastened  to  carry  into  execution.  India,  of  whose  India, 
immense  riches  and  boundless  fertility  she  had  been 
informed,  attracted  her  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  her  last 
attention.  She  appointed  Bactria  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  an  army  of  prodigious  magnitude,  which 
she  assiduously  collected  out  of  every  province  of  her 
empire.  The  choicest  men  were  every  where  selected, 
and  shipwrights  from  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Cyprus,  and 
other  places,  were  employed  to  frame  vessels,  which 
she  proposed  to  transport  over  land  in  detached  pieces, 
in  order  to  cross  the  Indus.  The  reason  of  this  mea- 
sure seems  to  have  been  the  information  that  the  banks 
of  that  river,  and  the  vicinity  in  general,  were  infertile 
in  wood,  which  circumstance  might  have  occasioned  a 
considerable  hinderance,  if  not  a  final  frustration  of  her 
enterprise. 

Having  found  that  the  Indians  relied  upon  their 
elephants,  in  which  their  strength  was  considered 
as  chiefly  consisting,  Semiramis  devised  a  very  singular 
expedient.  To  meet  her  adversary  on  equal  terms,  at 
least  to  impress  him  with  that  sentiment  respecting  her 
preparations,  she  determined  to  attempt,  an  imitation  Imitation  of 
of  these  elephants,  since  she  had  no  means  of  procuring  the  dle- 
them,  and  accordingly  caused  three  hundred  thousand  Phants' 
oxen  to  be  slaughtered,  distributing  their  flesh  among 
her  necessitous  subjects.  This  being  done,  she  ordered 
their  hides  to  be  stuffed,  and  so  placed  upon  camels 
that  these  animals  might  resemble  elephants  in  their 
size;  and,  to  complete  the  delusion,  each  one  was  to 
be  led  by  a  man,  according  to  the  Indian  method  of 
advancing  to  battle.  Perseus,  long  after,  is  said  to 
have  employed  a  similar  stratagem  against  the  Romans. 

Such  preparations  for  war  could  not  long  remain 
concealed  from  the  party  against  whom  they  were 
destined ;  and  accordingly,  the  Indian  king,  by  name 
Stabrobates,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  information  of  the 
projected  invasion  of  his  territory,  diligently  applied 
himself  to  every  precautionary  measure.  He  assembled 
an  army  which  he  thought  might  be  competent  to  meet 
the  sharp  encounter  with  that  of  Semiramis,  and,  in 
fact,  which  greatly  exceeded  it  in  point  of  numbers ; 
and  having  dispatched  his  hunters  in  every  direction, 
procured  a  fresh  and  large  supply  of  elephants.  That 
nothing  might  be  defective,  he  constructed  four  thou- 
sand boats  of  the  bamboos  which  the  rivers  of  India 
furnish  in  abundance. 
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Thus  prepared  for  the  attack,  Stabrobates,  however, 
did  not  neglect  any  proceeding  which  might  tend  to 
avert  the  threatened  calamity  and  spare  the  fatal 
consequences  that  must  necessarily  attend  upon  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  He  accordingly  dis- 
patched ambassadors  to  the  invading  army  to  demand 
the  reason  of  the  meditated  attack,  to  inquire  who  she 
rationsT  was,  and  to  upbraid  her  for  this  unprovoked  act  of 
Stabrobates  aggression.  A  private  letter  was  communicated  at  the 
same  time  to  the  queen,  in  which  her  character  was  by 
no  means  spared,  and  in  which,  in  case  of  victory,  she 
was  threatened  with  the  most  cruel  death.  This  only 
excited  a  smile,  and  she  desired  the  king's  ambassador 
to  return  for  answer,  that  she  would,  in  a  little  time, 
let  him  know  who  she  was,  that  her  actions  would  soon 
-make  him  better  acquainted  with  her.  Advancing 
to  the  river  Indus,  she  immediately  attempted  the  pas- 
sage by  means  of  boats  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
notwithstanding  the  show  of  resistance  which  the 
enemy  made  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  two  fleets 
encountered  each  other,  and  animated  with  an  equal 
courage,  the  contest  was  long  and  sanguinary;  the  one 
party  was  fighting  for  glory,  and  stimulated  by  the 
recollection  of  a  splendid  succession  of  past  achieve- 
ments, the  other,  for  hereditary  empire,  which  an 
insatiable  ambition  was  endeavouring  to  wrest  from 
a  just  possession.  Victory  for  a  considerable  time 
seemed  to  hover  between  each  hostile  armament,  till  at 
length  she  descended  amongst  the  invaders,  who  sunk  a 
thousand  of  the  Indian  boats,  and  captured  an  immense 
multitude  ofprisoners.  Before  quitting  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  the  conqueror  had  taken  from  the  various  villages 
and  towns  no  less,  it  is  said,  than  a  hundred  thousand. 
Success  stimulating  her  activity,  Semiramis  pressed 
forward  into  the  country  in  pursuit  of  her  fugitive 
enemies, — fugitive,  as  some  report,  by  stratagem,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  decoying  the  queen  into  circum- 
stances from  which  she  would  not  be  able  to  extricate 
herself.  It  seems  probable,  however,  had  this  been 
the  real  plan  of  the  Indians,  the  passage  of  the  river 
and  the  possession  of  the  opposite  banks  would  not 
have  been  so  fiercely  contested,  and  consequently,  that 
necessity,  rather  than  cunning,  dictated  a  hasty  with- 
drawment  of  the  Indian  forces.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
queen,  having  left  a  division  of  sixty  thousand  men  to 
guard  the  bridge  of  boats  which  she  had  constructed 
to  cross  the  river,  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Her  array  of  counterfeit  elephants  at  first  struck  terror 
into  the  Indian  army ;  but  their  fears  were  soon  dissi- 
pated by  the  treacherous  information  of  certain  de- 
serters, who  gave  them  an  account  of  this  stratagem, 
and  re-inspired  them  with  courage.  Facing  about, 
therefore,  to  meet  their  pursuers,  a  second  battle  en- 
sued. Some  advantage  was  at  first  obtained  on  the 
side  of  Semiramis ;  the  horses  of  the  enemy  beino- 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unusual  scent  of  the  hides, 
which  the  queen  perceiving,  commenced  a  furious  attack, 
and  drove  them  back  upon  the  main  body.  The  Indian 
infantry,  however,under  the  immediate  command  of  Sta- 
brobates, and  supported  by  their  elephants,  advanced  to 
battle  with  great  regularity  and  firmness.  The  counterfeit 
elephants  of  Semiramis  soon  proved  not  only  useless, 
but  obstructive,  and  contributed  materially  to  a  speedy 
Combat  of  and  most  disastrous  defeat.  The  two  chiefs  of  the 
whS'the"8  resPective  armies  now  ™et  hi  single  combat,  the  Indian 
Indian  king.  Prince  having  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  right  wing, 
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on  a  stately  elephant,  while  Semiramis  charpH  in  front.  Somirami*. 
of  her  left.  The  king  wounded  her  in  two  places,  first 
in  the  arm  with  oil  arrow,  then,  as  she  was  turning  to 
retreat,  rinding  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  in  the 
shoulder.  The  swiftness  of  her  horse,  however,  enabled 
her  to  escape  the  mortal  wound,  and  she  hurried  back 
with  herVhole  array  to  the  river  which  she  had  so  she  Ts 
lately  passed  amidst  shouts  of  triumph.  She  was  in-  wounded, 
debted  to  two  circumstances  for  her  ultimate  escape;  aQd escape*. 
the  one,  was  the  superstition  of  her  pursuers  (Stabro- 
bates having  been  warned,  as  he  gave  out,  against 
crossing  the  river,  by  an  oracular  interdiction) ;  the 
other,  by  a  judicious  manoeuvre  of  her  own  ;  for  so  soon 
as  the  main  body  of  the  army  had  effected  the  passage, 
and  many  of  the  Indians  were  rushing  over  in  pursuit, 
the  queen  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed,  which 
instantly  placed  her  in  circumstances  of  security,  while 
many  of  the  enemy  perished.  She  suffered  a  prodigious 
loss,  not  only  in  the  battle,  but  on  the  brink  of  the 
Indus,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  crowd  of  her 
fugitive  army,  who  trampled  each  other  to  death,  or 
forced  multitudes  of  their  companions  into  the  river. 
An  exchange  of  prisoners  now  took  place,  and  the  dis- 
appointed invader  retreated,  with  only  one-third  of  her 
original  army,  to  console  her  ambition  at  Bactria. 

Thus  ended  the  glory  of  Semiramis,  and,  soon  after,  nL.r  jeath. 
her  life.  One  of  the  eunuchs  of  her  palace  had  inspired 
her  own  son  with  the  desire  of  poisoning  his  mother. 
When  she  discovered  the  conspiracy,  she  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  punish  the  offenders,  from  her  recollecting,  as 
it  is  said,  the  oracular  prediction  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  deeming  it  the  express  appointment  of  heaven  that 
at  this  time  she  should  die.  She  accordingly  relin- 
quished the  government  in  favour  of  her  son,  and 
issued  proclamations  to  her  subjects  intimating  her 
desire  that  he  should  be  received  as  king.  Her  retire- 
ment seems  to  have  been  partly  compulsory  and  partly 
ambitious,  for  she  wished  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to 
her,  in  consequence,  as  the  oracle  had  expressed  it, 
of  "  vanishing  from  the  sight  of  men."  It  was  given 
out  that  she  left  this  world  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  at- 
tended by  a  flock  of  those  birds  which  settled  on  her 
palace  at  the  very  crisis  of  her  departure ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Assyrians  worshipped  the  dove 
ever  afterwards.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  after 
having  reigned  forty-two  years  over  the  greatest  portion 
of  Asia. 

Justin  gives   a   different   account.      He  represents  Justin's  ac- 
Semiramis,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  as  being  count  of " 
fearful  of  entrusting  the  government  to  her  son  because  tlcat'1- 
of  his  youth,    and  equally  apprehensive  of  incurring 
danger  should  she  venture  openly  to  assume  the  reins 
for  herself,  ruled  in  the  name  of  Ninyas,  and  at  length 
falling  violently  in  love  with  him,  he  slew  her  in  conse- 
quence of  her  attempts  to  engage  him  in  a  compliance 
with  her  criminal  intentions.     There  is  something,  how- 
ever, both  unnatural  and  improbable  in  this  statement, 
although  she  must  be  allowed,  by  the  corresponding 
testimony  of  all  historians,  to  have  been  sufficiently 
addicted  to  all  the  guilty  forms  of  pleasure. 

The  life  of  Semiramis  seems  attended  with  no  incon- 
siderable difficulty,  from  the  extraordinary  actions  at- 
tributed to  her,  and  which  appear  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  general  state  of  military  science  at  the  time; 
indeed,  they  rather  assume  the  air  of  romance  than 
comport  with  the  sober  realities  of  genuine  history.  It 
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Biography,  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Greek  writers  may  have 
^~v^O  blended  into  one  the  actions  of  many,  and  invested  a 
A.  M.  single  reign  with  the  splendour  and  glory  which,  in  point 
2789.  of  fact,  ought  to  have  been  distributed  over  a  much 
B"7^  more  extensive  surface  of  history,  partly  from  ignorance 
1215.  and  misconception,  and  partly  from  the  inveterate  love 
of  the  marvellous.  It  is  well  known  that  they  did  this 
in  reference  to  most  of  their  distinguished  characters ; 
the  achievements  of  many  eminent  men,  even  of 
different  ages  and  centuries,  being  concentrated  in  one 
favourite  hero.  "  That  there  was  such  a  woman  as 
Semiramis,"  observe  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History,  in  a  note,  "  we  doubt  not  in  the  least ;  but 
that  there  ever  was  a  woman,  of  any  name,  that  per- 
formed actions  like  what  is  here  reported,  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe.  Her  birth,  her  elevation,  her  reign,  and 
her  death,  are  all  extraordinary,  unnatural,  and  im- 
possible, as  related  by  the  bulk  of  historians  ;  but 
above  all,  her  antiquity,  which  is  exaggerated  so  mon- 
strously by  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Reineccius,  is  a  matter 
so  easily  disproved  by  the  circumstances  of  her  birth 
and  country,  that  it  were  sufficient  to  destroy  whatever 
other  extravagance  is  advanced  of  her.  Conon  makes 
her  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Atossa,  or  Semira- 
mis, who  reigned  twelve  years  with  her  father  Belo- 
chus,  the  eighteenth  King  of  Assyria,  according  to 
Eusebius  ;  and,  in  the  same  place,  calls  her  the  daugh- 
ter, and  not  the  wife  of  Ninus  ;  though  copies,  it  must 
be  confessed,  differ  in  the  reading,  and  have  sometimes 
mother  instead  of  daughter.  But  this  latter  is  to  be 
preferred,  because  of  its  congruity  with  the  author's 
meaning,  who  makes  her  the  Atossa  of  Belochus,  who 
were  confessedly  daughter  and  father.  Belochus  then 
must  have  been  the  Ninus  of  Ctesias  ;  and  he,  instead 
of  being  the  first  or  the  second  king  of  Assyria,  is, 
according  to  Eusebius,  the  eighteenth  king :  this  takes 
much  from  the  antiquity  of  both;  and  we  are  ready  to 
subscribe  to  the  same ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  may  be 
observed  hereafter,  to  quadrate  with  Herodotus,  and 
is  much  more  conformable  to  what  we  know  of  the 
true  and  more  certain  history  of  this  monarchy." 
Her  cha-  Whether  the  actions  recorded  of  this  remarkable  woman 
racter.  be  truly  attributable  to  an  individual,  or  form  rather 


a  concentrated  view  of  the  achievements  of  several  Semiramis. 
distinct  sovereigns,  enough  may  be  gathered  to  prove  ^^*^^^ 
the  general  spirit  and  character  of  Semiramis.    What-     A.  M. 
ever    be  her  precise   chronology   and   history,  it    is     2789. 
evident  she  possessed  a   masculine  mind,   and    that      B7~c. 
native  force  of  character  which  gives  to  certain  persons     1215. 
an  unquestionable    superiority  over  others  by  whom 
they    are  surrounded,   and   enables  them,  when  ele- 
vated to  commanding  situations,  in  some  degree,,  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  empires.     It  is  said  of  Semira- 
mis, by  Valerius  Maximus,  that  her  very  presence  was 
sufficiently  overawing  at  once  to  quell  sedition  among 
her  people.     One  day,  in  particular,  when   she   was  Anecdote  of 
engaged  in   dressing,  she  received  information   of  a  Semiramis. 
tumult  in  the  city.     Upon  this  she  sallied  forth  with 
her  head  half-dressed,  and  in  that  condition  addressed 
the  populace,  and  completely  tranquillized  the  crowd, 
and  dispersed  them.     A  statue  was  erected  in  comme- 
moration of  this  singular  achievement,  representing  her 
in  the  attitude  and  habit  in  which  she  is  stated  to  have      '•*•''•. 
gone  to  the  scene  of  riot  and  confusion. 

Ambition  was  obviously  the  predominant  feature  of  Her  cha- 
her  character,  and  to  the  imaginary  glory  with  which  racter. 
it  adorns   the   career   of  conquest,    she  devoted  the  .   ' 

principal  years  of  her  life.  Regardless  of  the  welfare  of 
others,  her  chief  delight  seemed  to  consist  in  con- 
quering nations,  and  in  sending  her  name  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Every  thing  was  subor- 
dinated to  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  espe- 
pecially  her  love  of  fame.  No  risk  was  thought  too 
considerable,  no  expence  too  extravagant,  no  trouble 
too  prodigious,  to  secure  empty  distinctions,  to  impress 
her  contemporaries  with  a  sense  of  her  greatness,  and 
to  leave  the  traces  of  her  magnificence  for  the  study 
and  the  Avonder  of  an  admiring  posterity.  Alas,  how 
vain,  how  foolish,  are  the  schemes  of  mortals !  Her 
name  is  indeed  recorded  on  the  historic  page,  and 
mighty  actions  are  attributed  to  her ;  but  still  they  are 
involved  in  such  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  her's ;  and  the  progress  of  light 
and  knowledge  has  rather  shown  them  to  be  worthy  of 
contempt,  than  meriting  our  admiration  and  applause. 
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NiNYASwas  the  successor  of  his  mother  Semiramis 
in  the  government  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Atheneus,  Justin,  and  other  historians,  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  most  slothful  inactivity,  and  most  vicious 
self-indulgence ;  averse  to  martial  exploits,  and  intent 
only  upon  the  pursuit  of  every  means  that  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  conducing  to  his  own  gratification ; 
he  withdrew  from  his  subjects,  with  whom  he  only  held 
occasional  intercourse  by  messages,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace  with  his  eunuchs  and  concubines,  and 
cherished  a  perfect  indifference  with  regard  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects  or  the  prosperity  of  his  empire. 


As  a  necessary  measure  of  policy,  however,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  raising  an  army  out  of  the  different  provinces 
of  his  empire  by  a  conscription,  which  he  placed  under 
the  direction  of  proper  "officers.  This  army  was  kept 
at  Nineveh,  and  the  vicinity,  and  was  annually  dissolved 
and  renewed  by  the  substitution  of  new  troops,  who 
were  engaged  only  for  a  year's  service.  The  design  of 
this  arrangement  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  an  army  was 
requisite  to  his  security  in  case  of  foreign  invasion  or 
civil  commotion,  and  the  periodical  change  provided 
for  in  its  constitution  was  calculated  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  that  might  otherwise  have  arisen  from  a 
regularly  organized  conspiracy  against  his  person  or 
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Sardanapa- 


Rebellion 
of  Arbaces 


To  an  inglorious  life  succeeded  an  unlamented 
His  successors,  however,  during  the  long 
period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  and  thirty  reigns, 
so  closely  imitated  his  example,  that  their  history  is 
buried  in  total  obscurity,  not  even  traceable  by  a  single 
instance  of  honourable  character  or  great  achievement. 
All  is  a  total  blank  and  waste,  till  we  reach  the  not  less 
contemptible,  though  more  known  conduct  of  the  last, 
perhaps  the  basest  of  them  all. 

SARDANAPALUS  succeeded  to  the  empire  only  to 
present  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  effeminacy,  sloth, 
luxury,  cowardice,  crime,  and  elaborate  folly,  than  was 
perhaps  ever  before  exhibited  to  the  detestation  of  man- 
kind. Like  his  inglorious  predecessor,  the  first  of  this 
effeminate  dynasty,  he  secluded  himself  in  his  palace, 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and  imitated  her  voice, 
painted  his  face,  spun,  and  in  short  utterly  disgraced 
his  nature  by  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  and 
the  most  outrageous  depravity. 

Arbaces,  the  governor  of  Media,  having  been  person- 
ally witness  of  his  excesses  in  consequence  of  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  palace,  was  inflamed  with  the  resolution 
to  put  an  end  to  his  dominion,  and  instantly  entered 
into  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  with  Belesis,  viceroy 
of  Babylon,  who  strengthened  him  by  the  assurance, 
which,  as  a  priest  and  an  astrologer  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  give,  that  he  should  be  the  instru- 
ment of  dethroning  the  infamous  Sardanapalus,  and 
ascending  his  throne.  Thus  supported,  as  they  both 
believed,  by  heaven  itself,  they  began  the  revolt;  the 
one  by  stirring  up  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  other  by 
exciting  dissatisfaction  among  the  Babylonians.  Having 
also  gained  over  the  king  of  Arabia,  and  secured  his  ac- 
tive co-operation,  the  conspirators  secured  the  army, 
which  was  now  newly  raised  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
and  which  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  king  being  apprised  of  these  proceedings, 
was  somewhat  roused  from  his  voluptuous  dreams  by 
a  sense  of  personal  and  immediate  danger,  and  con- 
centrating all  the  forces  he  could  combine  in  this 
emergency,  led  them  out  to  encounter  his  rebellious 
subjects.  He  was  victorious  in  three  successive  battles, 
iti  the  last  of  which,  after  using  every  effort  in  vain  to 
prevent  defeat,  with  all  its  consequent  calamities, 
Arbaces  was  severely  wounded.  After  the  first  victory, 
a  reward  was  offered  of  two  hundred  talents  of  gold 
to  any  man  who  should  kill  him  or  Belesis,  and  twice 
that  amount  to  any  one  who  should  bring  either  of 
them  alive  to  the  emperor.  But  from  all  the  impend- 
ing dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened  they 
effected  their  escape. 

The  discouragement  which  oppressed  the  mind  of  Ar- 
baces would  now  have  totally  prevented  any  further 
attempt,  and  had,  in  fact,  occasioned  great  hesitation, 
during  the  intervals  of  these  successive  victories  on  the 
part  of  Sardanapalus,  had  not  the  astrological  predic- 
tions of  his  coadjutor  saved  him  from  despair.  Belesis 
persisted  every  night  in  consulting  the  stars,  and,  after 
the  last  engagement,  most  solemnly  assured  the  con- 
federated troops,  the  next  morning,  that  in  rive  days 
they  would  be  aided  by  a  support  which  at  present 
they  were  unable  to  imagine  or  anticipate,  the  gods 
having  given  to  him  a  decided  intimation  of  so  desir- 
able an  interference.  Whatever  were  the  sources  of 


his  information,  the  truth  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the   Ninyas. 
Bactrians,  breaking  the  fetters  of  servitude,  sprung  into  s^^"s' ^top< 
the  field,  and  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis.     It  is  stated     A.  M. 
that  this  assistance  was  procured,  as  indeed  it  is  most     2789. 
likely,  by  the  urgent  and  reiterated  applications  of  the      B7^. 
confederated  princes.       Of  this   transaction  Sardana-      1215 
palus  remained  ignorant,   and  occupied  himself  in  the 
mean  time  in  arranging  a  sacrifice,  and  a  festival  for 
the  army  with  whom  he  had  conquered  his  enemies. 
This  account  of  his  proceedings  revived  the  hopes  of 
Arbaces,  who  having  taken  his  measures  with  a  charac- 
teristic sagacity  and  prudence,  surprised  the  camp  of 
the  emperor,  and  rushed  forward  almost  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city. 

Sardanapalus  now  escaping  from  immediate  dan- 
ger, entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  army  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, shutting  himself  up  within  the  fortifications. 
After  being  twice  defeated,  the  army  was  nearly 
annihilated,  and  the  emperor  was,  in  consequence, 
closely  besieged,  while  the  conspirators  received  large 
accessions  of  strength  from  the  revolt  of  other  pro- 
vinces ;  but  he  buoyed  up  his  spirits  by  confiding  in 
a  prediction  that  "  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken,  till 
the  river  became  her  enemy." 

The  city  being  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
the  confederate  forces  remained  two  whole  years  before 
it  without  producing  any  visible  impression,  till  the 
Tigris,  at  length,  being  swollen  by  unusual  quantities 
of  rain,  overflowed  twenty  stadia,  or  two  miles  and  a 
half  of  the  wall,  and  thus  made  a  practicable  breach, 
which  their  whole  art  before  had  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish. Sardanapalus  at  once  comprehended  his  danger,  Death  of 
and,  his  last  hope  being  thus  unexpectedly  extin-  Sardauapa- 
guished,  he  fled  into  his  palace,  and  ordering  a  vast  'UJ< 
pile  to  be  reared  in  the  court,  on  which  he  accumulated 
all  his  treasures,  amounting  to  a  prodigious  value,* 
and  close  to  which  he  placed  his  eunuchs,  his  concu- 
bines, and,  lastly,  himself,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  pe- 
rished amidst  the  splendid  ruins.  The  conquerors 
destroyed  the  city,  but  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
great  moderation.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the 
Assyrian  empire. 

Sardanapalus  is  said  to  have  ordered  two  lines  to  be 
put  upon  his  tomb,  which  imply  his  having  taken  with 
him  all  he  had  eaten  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  en- 
joyed, leaving  the  rest  behind ;  an  epitaph,  as  Aristotle 
very  justly  observes,  fit  for  a  hog.  These  lines  were 
as  follow : 

Hac  habeo  quae  edi,  quteque  exaturata  libido 
Hausit :  at  ilia  jacent  multa  et  pneclara  relicta. 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of  Semiramis  and  Sar- 
danapalus, in  his  second  treatise,  written  in  praise  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  mentions  a  statue  erected  to  the 
latter,  after  his  death,  representing  him  in  the  posture 
of  a  dancer,  with  an  inscription,  in 'which  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  spectator  in  the  following  sentence : — 
E<70u  invt,  a0po£i<ria£e'  raXXa  tie  HCEV.  i.  e.  "  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry :  every  thing  else  is  nothing." 

*  Athenaeus  represents  these  treasures  as  worth  a  thousand  my- 
riads of  talents  of  gold,  and  ten  times  as  ninny  talents  of  silver;  that 
is,  fourteen  hundred  millions  sterling.  This  is,  however,  utterly 
incredible ;  and  we  have  before  intimated  our  hesitation  with  regard 
to  the  whole  story,  particularly  this  last  tragic  adventure.  See 
Introd.  Chap,  on  Hiitory,  page  67, 
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IF  our  judgment  of  the  poetry  of  Greece  were  solely 
to  be  formed  from  the  works  which  have  reached  us, 
we  should  believe  that  it  arrived  at  once  at  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  poems  of  Homer  are  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  undisputed  pieces  of  that  poetry 
which  time  has  spared ;  at  least,  if  we  suppose  them 
older  than  those  ofHesiod.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
doubted  that  verse  existed  in  Greece  long  before  the 
time  when  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  sung  by  the 
wandering  rhapsodists ;  for  poetry  has  always  its 
birth  in  the  infancy  of  the  social  state,  and  will  be 
uniformly  found,  as  the  means  of  celebrating  or  trans- 
mitting events,  to  have  a  higher  antiquity  than  prose. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Before  the  art  of  writing 
became  widely  diffused,  or  generally  practised,  the 
recurring  cadences  and  harmonious  flow  of  numbers 
enabled  those  who  heard,  to  retain  them  in  memory. 
Thus  whatever  the  historian  desired  to  transmit,  or  the 
moralist  to  teach,  was  thrown  into  that  form,  by  which 
alone  it  had  any  chance  of  surviving.  The  tales  relating 
to  the  existence  of  the  gods,  were  preserved  by  the  art 
of  the  religious  teacher;  the  old  traditions  relating 
to  heroes  and  sages,  by  that  of  the  patriot.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  verses  thus  dictated  rather  by 
necessity  than  a  desire  of  excellence  in  the  poetic 
art,  displayed  any  of  those  qualities  which  we  now 
admire  in  poetry.  Many  of  them  were  harsh  and  rude 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  of  which  abun- 
dant instances  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  works  of 
Hesiod. 

But  the  channel  was  thus  prepared  in  which  the  stream 
of  genius  might  flow.  The  opportunity  was  given  to  a 
mighty  mind  to  pour  forth  the  images  and  thoughts 
which  crowded  upon  it  in  regular  song.  He  who  felt 
the  principle  of  immortality  within  him,  observing  that 
verse  made  indifferent  things  perpetual,  might  seek  to 
acquire  for  his  own  noble  conceptions  an  immortality 
by  the  same  medium.  Thus  the  intuitive  power  of 
genius  found  a  form  for  its  reception,  in  which  it  could 
be  rendered  permanent,  and  secured  from  the  injuries 
of  time,  for  the  admiration  of  more  enlightened  ages. 

The  early  attempts  of  the  poets  in  Greece  have  not 
reached  us,  probably  on  account  of  the  great  commo- 
tions which  took  place  in  that  country  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  In  less  than  a  century  after  that  event, 
while  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  reigned  in  My- 
oaenae,  the  Dorians,  a  half-barbarous  race,  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus.  They  destroyed  the  civilization  just  be- 
ginning to  increase,  drove  many  of  the  old  inhabitants 
into  exile,  and  brought  back  those  who  remained 
under  their  dominion,  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  state 
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from  which  they  were  emerging.     Of  the  manner  in  Homer,  &c. 
which  this  important  revolution  was  effected,  we  know 
little ;  but  it  is  established  beyond   question,  that  it 
took  place  between  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  the 
empire  of  the  Medes,  in  Asia.     The  inhabitants  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  passed  over  into  Asia, 
and    there   occupied   considerable  regions   along   the 
shores.  Some  of  the  traditions,  and  even  poems,  which, 
in  their  time,  were  admired,  might  probably  have  been 
taken  with  them  in  their  banishment ;  but  the  barbarism 
which  afterwards  overspread  Greece,  proved  fatal  to 
most  of  her  former  productions.    By  degrees,  however, 
the  Peloponnesus  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
this  invasion,  and  the  Grecians  who  had  left  their 
country,  returned  to  it  again,  in  order  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  Persian  arms.     When  Grecian   civilization 
had  advanced,  much  curiosity  was  excited  respecting 
the  poets  who  had  flourished  before  the  interruption  of 
tranquillity,  or  who  had  promulgated  their  works  in 
Ionia,  and  the  islands,   during  the  interval.     It  was 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  Greeks,  that  the  want  of  authentic  history  relating1 
to  these  persons,  whose  names  were  still  held  in  reve- 
rence, should  be  supplied  by  the  aid  of  fiction.      The 
obscure  traditions  remaining  of  early  bards,  philoso- 
phers, and  musicians,  were  modelled  so  as  to  gratify 
the  national  pride,  and  to  advance  the  popular  religion. 
Very  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  details  of  Grecian 
history,  especially  where  the   poets  are  concerned — 
before  the  sera  of  the  Olympiads.  If  so  little  was  certainly 
known  respecting  Homer,  who  flourished  in  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  how  can  we  give  very  implicit  belief 
to  the  tales  respecting  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Eumol- 
pus,  and  others,  who  are  said  to  have  adorned  a  much 
earlier  eera?     Incredulity  was  never  the  fault  of  the 
Greeks,  nor  historical  research  a  very  favourite  pursuit 
with  them.  "  Quicquid Grcecia  mendax  audet  in  Mstoria" 
implies  an  accusation  which  the  attentive  enquirer  will 
soon  perceive  is  not  unfounded.     And  though  we  may 
not  entirely  reject  the  accounts  of  early  bards,  on  the 
ground  of  the  manifest  fictions  with  which  they  are  min- 
gled, it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  any  single  fact  respecting  one  of  them 
before  the  Trojan  war,  on  which  we  can  implicitly  rely. 

Fabricius  has,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  collected  a  Collections 
number  of  fragments,  and  accounts  of  those  authors,  ofFabricius. 
who  have  been  supposed  more  ancient  than  Homer. 
Most  of  them  havebeen  generally  regarded  by  the  learned 
as  forgeries,  originating  in  the  love  of  gain,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks.  The  compositions 
have,  generally  speaking,  little  intrinsic  excellence  to 
ii 
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Biography,  recommend  them.  Perhaps,  therefore,  on  the  ground 
of  mere  poetical  delight  we  have  not  much  to  regret  in 
the  effusions  which  are  lost.  In  the  works  of  Homer, 
which  are  now  in  our  hands  in  a  state  of  some  apparent 
unity  and  completeness,  we  find  a  splendor  of  imagi- 
nation to  which  there  is  not  the  least  approach  in  the 
Orphic  verses,  or  any  other  pieces  of  professed  anti- 
quity, excepting  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod.  The  proba- 
bility, then  is,  that  all  preceding  or  contemporary 
writers  were  far  inferior  to  him.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  perished,  and  that  he 
should  endure.  Real  excellence,  however  first  made 
known,  is  almost  sure  to  be  lasting.  It  appeals  to 
natural  beauty  and  truth,  the  taste  for  which  is  the 
same  in  every  age,  and  depends  not  on  the  caprices  of 
fashion.  It  sinks  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
able  to  feel  it,  who  are  not  very  likely  to  allow  it  alto- 
gether to  be  forgotten.  We  may  find  some  consolation  in 
believing  that  the  works  of  the  oldest  bards  of  Greece 
would  have  been  preserved  had  they  been  worth  pre- 
serving. Probably  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  less 
the  effusions  of  genius  than  the  records  of  wise  pre- 
cepts, maxims  of  prudence,  and  inculcations  of  reli- 
gious duties.  In  this  case,  they  would  naturally  sink 
whenever  the  matter  they  contained  could,  from  the 
advances  of  the  arts  of  writing,  be  more  effectually 
diffused  in  prose.  At  all  events,  no  theory  can  rea- 
sonably be  founded  on  data  so  uncertain  as  the  vestiges 
of  the  ante-homeric  writers  afford  us.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, do  little  more  than  allude  to  them  ;  and  hasten  on 
to  consider  the  great  body  of  poetrj — the  "  mighty 
orb  of  song" — from  which  a  lustre  has  been  reflected 
on  all  succeeding  ages. 

LINUS  is  the  first  of  that  chain  of  bards  to  whom  the 
blind  reverence  of  Greece  was  directed.     Some,  indeed, 
represent  him  as  the  scholar  and  not  the  master  of 
Orpheus ;    and  this  opinion  seems  countenanced    by 
the  declaration  of  Plutarch  that  the  latter  was  not  in- 
debted to  the  instruction  of  any,  but  composed  entirely 
from  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind.     The  traditions 
respecting  Linus  are  so  contradictory,  that  some  have 
supposed  there  must  have  been  three  distinct  persons 
of  that  name  ;  one  of  them  the  son  of  Urania  and 
Amphimarus,  the  son  of  Neptune ;  another  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  Psamathe  daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of 
Argos;  and  a  third  the  son  of  Ismenius  a  Theban. 
According  to  Diogenes,  Linus  the  poet  was  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Urania.     All  these  accounts  are  evidently 
fabulous.     The  age  of  Linus  is  fixed  by  Archbishop 
Usher  1280  years  before  the  Christian  eera.     Eusebius 
speaks  of  him  as    having   flourished   before  Moses. 
Herodotus  represents  him  as  being  celebrated  among 
the  Egyptians  from  still  more  remote  periods.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  or, 
at  least,  is  understood  to  be  commemorated  by  a  bard 
introduced  among  the  pictures  on  the  shield  of  Achilles; 
and  is  said  to  have  added  the  string  Lichanos  to  the 
Mercurian  lyre.     Diodorus  Siculus  represents  him  as 
being  the  inventor  of  music  and  of  poetry,  or,  at  least, 
as  having  first  introduced  these  arts  into  Greece.     He 
is  said  also  to  have  written  treatises  on  religious  rites, 
and  to  haye  composed  a  work  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
The  most  common  report  of  his  death  is  that  he  taught 
Hercules  to  play  upon  the  lyre,  and  was  so  enraged  at 
the  dullness  or  inattention  of  his  pupil  that  he  struck 
him,  which  so   incensed  the    youthful  hero  that  he 
sei/ed  the  lyre  and  beat  out  the  brains  of  his  master. 


Linus. 


According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,    however,    he    was  Homer,  &c. 
killed  by  Apollo  for  presuming  to  boast  of  equal  merit  ^X-N^X^ 
with  that  deity.     It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  these  nice       From 
and  unimportant  controversies.  A.  M. 

Festivals  called  Linia  were  observed  in  many  parts      2724. 
of  Greece,  in  honour  of  this  early  musician  and  bard.       nTc. 
Plutarch  speaks  of  dirges  as  having  been  performed  to      1280. 
his  memory,  but  no  authentic  account  of  them  remains.         to 
It  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  matter  of  considerable      A.  M. 
doubt  whether  the  name  Linus  designates  one  indivi-      3097. 
dual  or  several ; — and  in  the  latter  case,  which  seems      B~~^ 
most  probable,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between      907' 
the  incidents  to  be  ascribed  to  each  person  to  whom 
the  appellation  belongs. 

ORPHEUS,  the  next  in  chronological  order,  is  the  most  Orpheus, 
celebrated  of  all  the  names  in  Greek  poetry,  before  the 
age  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  To  him  have  been  ascribed 
not  only  the  highest  honours  of  a  poet,  but  the  fame 
of  a  musician,  of  a  moral  teacher,  and  of  a  founder  of 
religious  rites :  he  is  said  to  have  moved  the  rocks  and 
trees,  and  to  have  charmed  away  the  fierceness  of  wild 
beats,  by  the  sweet  magic  of  his  song.  He  brought 
Wisdom  into  Greece,  and  "  married  her  to  immortal 
verse."  He  is  said  to  have  incited  the  Argonauts  to 
row  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and  even  to  have  silenced 
the  sirens  by  the  melody  of  his  numbers  :  in  short,  he 
is  represented  as  the  parent  of  all  that  was  afterwards 
held  most  sacred  in  Greece ;  to  have  taught  civilization 
and  the  arts;  to  have  gently  beguiled  men  from  the 
savage  to  the  social  state  ;  and  to  have  harmonized  at 
once  the  language  and  the  morals  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  sung. 

All  the  accounts,  however,  respecting  him  are  evi- 
dently mixed  with  fable ;  and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  quotes  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
which  has  not  descended  to  us,  expressing  the  opinion 
of  that  philosopher,  that  no  such  person  ever  existed. 
Herodotus,  too,  seems  to  imply  that  no  poets  existed 
before  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  that  those  who  were 
commonly  regarded  as  earlier,  came  in  reality  after  them. 
The  general  consent  of  antiquity  seems,  however,  to  be 
decidedly  favourable  both  to  the  existence  of  Orpheus 
and  the  antiquity  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourished. 
Plato  and  Isocrates  speak  of  him  as  a  real  and  histori- 
cal person,  and  not  as  a  mere  hero  of  fable.  Diodorus 
Siculus  was  evidently  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Chris- 
tian fathers,  when  Celsus  represented  him  as  superior 
to  Christ,  did  not  treat  his  being  as  fabulous.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
such  a  poet  did  exist  in  the  earlier  times*  of  Greece, 
though  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  of  the  - 
tales  respecting  him. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  the  age  in  which  Or- 
pheus lived,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  According 
to  Apollonius  Rhodius  he  engaged  in  the  expedition 
of  Jason  to  bring  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis.  It 
has  been  usual  to  place  him  before  the  Trojan  war, 
about  the  year  before  Christ  1260,  a  period  of  which  we 
have  no  certain  records,  and  scarcely  any  probable  in- 
timations, excepting  such  as  the  incidents  connected 
with  his  name  may  afford  us. 

It  is  universally  believed,  that  the  poet  was  by  birth  Newton's 
a  Thracian.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  thus  traces  his  family  :  opinion. 
"  Resac  passing  over  the  Hellespont,  conquers  Thrace; 
kills   Lycurgus,  king  of  that  country,   and  gives  his 
kingdom,  and  one  of  his  singing  women  to  CEagrus,  the 
son  of  Tharops,  and  father  of  Orpheus ;  hence  Orpheus 
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is  said  to  have  had  the  muse  Calliope  for  his  mother." 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  he  was  the  son  of  (Eagrus, 
or  CEager,  a  Thracian.  It  seems,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus  Sieulus,  that  he  learned  from  his  father  the  first 
principles  of  the  religion  which  he  afterwards  taught,  and 
that  he  was  instructed  by  him  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries. 
Linus  is  said  to  have  been  his  master  in  poetry  and 
music.  His  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  were  modi- 
fied among  the  Ideei  Dactyli,  in  Crete,  of  whom  he 
became  a  disciple.  All  writers  agree,  however,  that  it 
was  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  superstition  and  of  science, 
that  he  learned  the  chief  of  those  doctrines  which  he 
afterwards  taught,  and  of  those  ceremonies  which  he 
instituted  in  Greece.  At  length,  having  completed  his 
researches  into  religion  and  morals,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  began  to  inculcate  the  opinions  he 
had  finally  adopted. 

What  these  were,  by  no  means  clearly  appears.  As  far 
as  we  can  trace  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  mystical ; 
and  probably,  his  purer  notions  respecting  the  Deity 
and  the  soid  were  embodied  and  hidden  in  ceremonies 
and  personifications,  which  soon  became  the  sole  relics 
of  his  exertions.  It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  in 
.ffigypt,  some  traces  of  the  Mosaic  History  had  reached 
him,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  of 
which  the  Jewish  people  were  the  guardians.  These 
he  probably  regarded  as  too  subtle  and  refined  to  be 
conceived  by  the  people,  or  too  eetherial  and  unearthly 
to  obtain  their  assent;  and,  therefore,  he  shadowed  them 
both  in  mysterious  and  mythological  tales,  which  were 
believed  in  their  literal  sense,  after  their  spiritual  mean- 
ing was  forgotten.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Platonists 
and  Pythagoreans,  who  had  far  more  rational  and  sub- 
lime ideas  of  the  Deity  than  the  common  people  of 
Greece,  spoke  with  reverence  of  him,  and  even  attri- 
buted their  own  views  of  truth  to  the  principles  which 
he  had  last  taught.  In  some  respects  there  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence  between  the  superstitions  attri- 
buted to  Orpheus,  and  those  which  Pythagoras  so  long 
afterwards  adopted.  He  rejected  altogether  the  flesh 
of  animals  as  food.  He  particularly  refused  eggs  with 
abhorrence,  as  containing  the  principle  of  life.  Various 
hypotheses,  sufficiently  fanciful,  have  been  started,  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  refused  these  aliments. 
Some  have  supposed,  that  as  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agri- 
culture, he  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  oxen,  on 
account  of  their  high  utility  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
This  supposition  explains,  at  most,  only  an  abstinence 
from  one  particular  species  of  fresh.  Some  have  said, 
that  as  these  mysteries  were  derived  from  those  insti- 
tuted in  jEgypt,  in  honour  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  this  refusal 
of  animal  food  was  in  reverence  of  Apis.  While 
others,  again,  have  imagined  that  the  Thracians  at  that 
time  were  cannibals,  and  that  their  great  civilizer  could 
only  prevent  them  from  devouring  human  victims,  by  a 
general  prohibition  of  every  kind  of  animal  subsistence. 
The  ceremonies  afterwards  adopted  for  raising  the 
shades  of  the  departed,  called  evocation,  of  which  there 
is  so  singular  an  instance  in  the  Odyssey,  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  ;  but  if  he  were  really  their  author,  the 
circumstance  will  rather  tend  to  weaken  the  supposi- 
tions of  those  who  believe  him  to  have  taught  purer 
doctrines,  than  those  afterwards  popular  in  Greece, 
and  must  cast  a  strong  suspicion  either  on  his  honesty 
or  his  wisdom. 

There  *is   scarcely  an  art  or  accomplishment  which 


had  any  existence  in  rude  times  which  the  Greeks  do  Homer,  &r 
not  attribute  to  Orpheus.     He  was  not  only  a  great  v^-v 
poet,  musician,  and  divine,  but  an  excellent  physician.       From 
According  to  Pausanias,  he  could  cleanse  the  guilty      A.  M. 
from  their  crimes,  heal  the  sick  of  their  diseases,  and      2724. 
appease  the  anger  of  heaven.      His  philosophy  was      BTc. 
"  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.%  While  he  taught  the      1280. 
most  severe  morals,  he  adapted  them  to  the  most  en-         to 
chanting  strains.     He,  at  once,  rendered  his  country      A.  M. 
more  virtuous,  and  embellished  it  with  the  liberal  arts.      3097. 
Aristophanes  says  of  him,  "  'Opaque  pev  yap  rtXerac  c       gTe. 
fyutv  Ka-£c;ei£e,  <f>oy<av  T  a.Tff.yf.^Qa.1^ — Orpheus  prescribed      997. 
to  its  our  prayers  and  holy  rites,   and  abstinence  from  „  ^ 

slaughters.     Plutarch  informs  us  that  he  was  author  of  accomplish- 
all  music,  except  a  few  notes  for  (he  flute,  which  existed  ments  of 
before  him.     He  is  also  said  to  have  added  a  string  or  Orpheiu. 
strings   to    the  lyre,   before   unknown ;    to    have    had 
the  greatest  skill  in  playing  on  that  instrument;  and 
to  have   first  conceived  the   idea  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds.     The  invention  of  hexameter  verse,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  letters  to  Greece  have  been  ascribed  to 
him.     And    he    had   time   not    only  for    these    arts, 
sciences,  morals,   and  rites  of  religion,  but  also  for 
personal  adventure  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
is  alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the  progress  of  the 
ship  by  his  melody. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man  Adventure 
are  related  in  a  manner  which  has  given  occasion  to  with  Eury- 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  encomiums  on  the  musical  dlce- 
and  poetical  arts.  The  tale  given  in  the  fourth 
Georgic  of  Virgil,  forms  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
passages  in  all  the  works  of  that  poet.  There  we  are 
informed  that  Eurydice  flying  from  the  attempts  of 
Aristaeus  on  her  chastity,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  a.nd 
died  in  consequence  of  the  poison.  Her  lover,  dis- 
consolate for  her  loss,  resolved  to  seek  her  in  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  He  entered  the  kingdom  of  Pluto 
with  his  lyre,  and  melted  by  his  strains  those  whom 
human  entreaties  had  never  moved  before.  The  shades 
came  flocking  round  him,  enchanted  by  his  music.  All 
hell  was  ravished  by  his  melodies ;  the  furies  were 
relenting  and  delighted,  Cerberus  was  charmed  into 
admiration,  and  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stood  still.  -Pluto 
and  Proserpine  consented  to  allow  his  wife  to  return 
with  him  to  earth,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  look 
back  on  her  till  he  had  arrived  again  in  the  regions  of 
the  living.  He  willingly  promised  to  perform  the  con- 
dition ;  but,  unable  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  his 
love,  looked  back — and  saw  Eurydice  melt  away  from, 
him  never  more  to  be  granted  to  his  prayers.  Pene- 
trated with  a  deeper  sorrow,  he  returned  to  the  earth, 
and  found  consolation  only  in  wandering  with  his  lyre 
amidst  the  caves  and  desolate  places,  and  calling  on 
her  whom  he  had  lost  for  ever.  In  vain  the  Thracian 
women  tried  to  engage  his  affections ;  his  heart  was 
with  her  whom  the  grave  hid  from  him.  Enraged  at 
his  coldness,  they  tore  him  in  pieces,  while  they  cele-  His  dcatli. 
brated  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  threw  his  head  into  the 
Hebrus,  which,  as  it  floated  down  the  stream,  still 
called  on  Eurydice.  There  are,  however,  other  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  of  his  death.  According  to  some 
he  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt.  The  place  of  his  inter- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  at  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  but 
the  citizens  of  Dion  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Libethrus  in  Thrace  both  contended  for  the  honour  of 
having  his  remains  deposited  among  thern.  The  last 
E  2 
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Biography,  of  these  claimants  further  declared  that  nightingales, 

v-^-v'-'V^  more  melodious  than  all  others,  built  their  nests  about 

From       his  tomb.     Divine  honours  are  said  to  have  been  paid 

A.  M.     to  Orpheus,  and  one  of  the  constellations  to  have  been 

2724.      named  after  his  lyre. 

-^~c  The  great  mixture  of  the  supernatural  in  these  ac- 

1280.  counts  is,  perhaps,  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose 
to  '  them  totally  without  foundation.  It  is  exceedingly  easy 
A.M.  to  trace  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  pleasant  exagger- 
3097.  ations  respecting  Orpheus  arose  from  natural  events. 
B~  The  account  of  his  having  charmed  away  the  ferocity 
997'  of  wild  beasts;  stopped  rivers  in  their  course;  and 
drawn  rocks  and  hills  to  listen  to  his  songs,  is  little 
Opinions  of  more  than  a  figurative  mode  of  representing  the 
tins  story.  arneiioratjng  and  softening  effects  of  his  poetry  on  the 
savage  tribes  among  whom  he  wandered,  leading  them 
from  barbarism  to  civilization ;  from  the  woods  to  settled 
habitations ;  and  from  a  state  of  dispersion  to  regular 
life.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting 
his  descent  into  hell,  or  rather  into  the  regions  ap- 
pointed for  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  contends,  with  great  ingenuity,  that  nothing  more 
is  meant  by  this  allegory  than  the  initiation  of  the 
poet  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  supposes  that 
while  these  ceremonies  were  confined  to  Egypt,  the 
Grecian  law-givers  went  thither  to  be  initiated,  as  a 
kind  of  designation  to  their  office,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony would  be  naturally  described  in  terms  highly 
allegorical.  He  observes  that  this  mode  of  speaking 
•was  used  by  Orpheus,  Bacchus,  and  others,  and  con- 
tinued even  after  the  mysteries  were  introduced  into 
Greece;  as  appears  from  the  fables  of  Hercules,  Castor, 
Pollux,  and  Theseus'  descent  into  hell ;  but  the  alle- 
gory was  so  contrived  as  to  reveal  the  truth  concealed 
under  it.  Thus  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  obtained  entrance 
into  hell  by  the  power  of  his  harp,  that  is  in  the  quality 
of  a  law-giver,  the  harp  being  the  known  symbol  of 
his  laws,  by  which  he  humanized  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people.  But  this  theory  leaves  the  introduction  of 
Eurydice,  who  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  enter- 
prize,  entirely  unaccounted  for,  and  completely  alters, 
even  as  an  allegory,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  tale. 
Tzetzes,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  out  of  the  narrative 
the  descent  to  hell,  and  preserves  the  part  of  Eurydice. 
He  supposes  the  whole  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
Orpheus,  by  his  great  skill  in  physic,  snatched  his  wife 
from  the  grave,  when  her  life  was  in  extreme  danger. 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  resort  to  either  of 
these  fanciful  interpretations,  which,  while  they  sup- 
pose an  original  allegory,  imply  a  subsequent  fiction 
grounded  upon  it,  since  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
natural  than  the  entire  invention  of  the  incident.  It 
was  not  onlj,  in  itself,  of  a  highly  poetical  kind,  as 
showing  love  triumphant  over  death,  but  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  complimentary  to  the 'poetical  art. 
Supposing,  then,  Orpheus  to  have  grieved  exceedingly 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  to  have  secluded  himself  from 
society,  and  have  sought  the  retirement  of  grots  and 
caverns,  the  story  of  his  having,  in  these  times  of 
seclusion,  descended  to  meet  the  spirit  of  her  he 
loved  so  well,  might  easily  be  framed,  and  obtain 
credence,  from  the  people,  who  regarded  him,  doubt- 
less, as  a  being  superior  to  the  race  of  ordinary  mortals. 
Hence,  the  poets  would  readily  weave  a  fiction  so 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  honourable  to  their  art. 
The  account  which  represents  him  as  drawing  the  in- 
animate objects  and  wild  beasts  after  him,  by  his  music, 
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is  only  brought  to  a  climax  by  showing  his  power  as  Homer.  & 
capable  of  moving  hell  itself,  and  creating  "  a  soul  '— *~^» 
under  the  ribs  of  death." 

There  are  works  still  subsisting,  which  are  ascribed 
to  Orpheus.  These  consist  of  the  Argonautics,  an 
epic  poem,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Cholchis;  eighty-six  religious  or  magical  hymns;  a  trea- 
tise on  precious  stones ;  and  fragments,  collected  by  H. 
Stephens.  It  is,  however,  quite  incredible  that  he  left 
these  poems  in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  read  them. 
He  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  committed  any  thing  to 
writing,  in  an  age  before  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  poems  shows,  that,  at  least,  the  greater  jr.  , 
part  of  them,  are  works  of  a  much  later  period.  The  Ar- 
gonautics is  a  bold  and  rough  sketch  of  the  transactions 
it  professes  to  describe,  without  artificial  arrangment, 
embellishment,  or  order;  but  containing  some  pieces 
of  vivid  description.  Orpheus,  who  tells  the  story  in 
his  own  person,  is  there  made  to  speak  of  his  descent 
into  hell  for  the  sake  of  Eurydice.  Now,  indepen- 
dently of  this  circumstance  of  his  having  lived  long  after 
the  adventure,  which  would  contradict  the  story,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  the  poem  requires,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived that  he  would  relate  his  own  death,  as  wishing  or 
expecting  any  one  to  believe  it.  Besides,  the  story  is 
manifestly  the  result  of  traditions,  enlarged  and 
heightened  by  time ;  so  that  the  Argonautics  could 
not  have  been  written  till  long  after  the  death  of  the 
supposed  author.  Many  of  the  verses  which  Vu-ar  the 
name  of  Orpheus  have  been  ascribed  to  Onomacritus,a 
priest  and  soothsayer  at  Athens,  in  the  year  516  before 
the  Christian  eera.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Hipparchus, 
and  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  oracular  verses  of 
Museeus,  which  he  sold  to  the  people.  These  being 
regarded  as  forgeries,  he  was  compelled  to  tly  from 
Attica,  and  afterwards  joined  in  the  deputation  from 
the  princes  of  Thessaly  to  Xerxes,  exhorting  him  to  the 
invasion  of  Greece. .  The  hymns  have  the  air  of  the 
highest  antiquity  of  all  the  Orphic  poems.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  thinks  that  they  are  genuine,  or  at  least  contain 
the  doctrines  of  the  poet,  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  some  of  his  disciples.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Onomacritus  actually  possessed  some  Orphic  frag- 
ments, or  verses  by  the  scholars  of  the  poet,  which  he 
expanded  into  such  large  portions  as  suited  his  design. 
Some  of  the  alleged  compositions  of  Orpheus  seem  to 
point  to  a  great  First  Cause,  in  the  midst  of  the  super- 
stitions introduced  among  them;  and,  indeed,  many  of 
them  are  thought  to  be  pious  frauds  composed  by  Jewish 
or  Christian  believers.  The  poems  on  stones  attribute  to 
gems  virtues  and  healing  qualities,  which,  in  the  elder 
times  of  Grecian  superstition,  they  were  supposed  to 
possess.  The  Orphic  verses  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Eschenbach,  at  Nuremberg,  A.  D.  1702,  and 
were  reprinted  at  Leipsic,  under  the  title  of  'OptyewQ 
cnravra,  in  1764.  The  antiquity  of  the  Orphic  poems 
was  called  in  question  by  Valckenaer  and  Schneider, 
and  maintained  by  Ruhnken,  Heyne,  and  Wolf.  Her- 
mann thinks  the  Hymns  more  ancient  than  the  Argo- 
nautica  and  Lithica,  which  last  he  refers  to  the  age  of 
Domitian.  Beck's  opinion  is,  that  the  Argonautics  be- 
long to  an  age  posterior  to  Alexander  the  Great 
They  have  seldom  been  the  objects  of  much  attention 
except  to  philosophical  enquirers  into  the  religion  and 
history  of  the  earliest  periods  of  Greece. 

MUS,EUS  is   generally    represented  as  the  son    ofMusxus. 
Orpheus.     It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  he  was 
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only  his  disciple.  According  to  the  Artmdelian  mar- 
bles, he  flourished  about  ]  426  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian eera;  but  by  more  probable  accounts  not  earlier 
than  from  1180  to  1200  years  B.C.  He  seems  to 
have  been  much  less  celebrated  among  the  Greeks 
than  his  father  or  preceptor;  but  Virgil  gives  him 
a  very  high  rank  among  the  poets.  He  places  him 
in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  his  Elysium,  at  the 
head  of  a  sacred  band,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
priest  of  Ceres.  Very  little  is  recorded  respecting 
his  personal  adventures.  He  seems  to  have  led  a  re- 
tired and  religious  life,  officiating  most  probably  as  a 
priest  of  some  of  those  mysteries  which  Orpheus  had 
introduced  before  him.  Plutarch  does  not  mention 
him  among  the  ancient  musicians,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  celebrated  for  his  performances 
on  the  lyre  As  his  hymns  were  set  to  music,  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  sung  them  himself  at  the 
ceremonies  in  which  he  presided.  Pausanias  asserts 
that  the  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
called  the  Museum,  was  so  denominated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  accustomed  to  retire 
thither  for  contemplation  and  poetical  musing.  He  is 
said  to  have  composed  his  hymns  there,  and  to  have 
been  interred  beneath  it.  He  wrote  hymns  and  pro- 
phecies, and  left  precepts  in  verse  addressed  to  his 
son.  He  is  said  also  to  have  sung  the  wars  of  the 
Titans.  But  his  principal  work  was  a  poetical  account 
of  the  creation,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  embodied 
some  ideas  of  religion  and  philosophy  more  refined  than 
were  commonly  entertained  by  the  Grecian  theologians 
of  after  days.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  preserved  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  philosophy  of  Musseus  in  the  words,  "  'E£ 
Iroe  ra  iravTa.  yivtaQai,  KO.I  etc,  r  ctvrov  avaXvetrdat. ' 
it  seems  that  he  was  also  an  astronomer,  and  com- 
posed or  enlarged  a  sphere ;  though,  as  Chiron  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  invented  the  sphere,  it  is 
probable  that  Musaeus  only  improved  it.  The  work 
itself  is  evidently  subsequent  to  the  voyage  of  Jason, 
as  that  expedition  is  described  upon  it,  and  as  the 
.Argo  was  the  first  vessel  constructed  on  any  other 
than  the  circular  form.  The  life  of  Musseus  seems  to 
have  been  calm  and  tranquil ;  and  was  probably  spent 
in  philosophic  ease.  Of  his  works  nothing  remains. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  we  are  informed  by 
that  writer,  a  hymn  to  Ceres  was  his  only  genuine 
composition  then  in  existence. 

Musseus  is  said  to  have  left  a  son  named  Eumol- 
pus,  and  a  daughter  Helena,  who  inherited  the  poeti- 
cal genius  of  their  father.  Both  of  them  are  stated  to 
have  written  epic  poems,  and  the  subject  chosen  by 
Helena  is  stated  to  have  been  the  Trojan  war.  She  is 
by  some  regarded  as  having  had  the  honour  of  first 
celebrating  that  mighty  contest.  Her  brother  proba- 
bly became  a  priest  of  Ceres;  since  he  wrote  on  the 
mysteries  of  that  goddess.  We  have  no  authentic 
relic  of  his  genius  left  us. 

From  these  dark  and  obscure  memorials  of  ancient 
Greek  poets,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  him  whose  name 
has  been  celebrated  in  every  age  in  which  poetry  has 
been  held  in  reverence. 

But  here  a  preliminary  question  arises,  on  an  hypo- 
thesis which,  however,  startling  it  might  have  appeared 
in  former  times,  is  not  now  to  be  treated  with  neglect 
or  disdain.  It  is,  that  neither  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey 
is  the  work  of  a  single  mind ;  that  they  are  two  collec- 
tions of  the  songs  of  wandering  rhapsodists,  arranged 


for  the  first  time  at  Athens,  under  the  direction  of  Homer,  &c. 
Pisistratus,  or  of  his  son.    This  theory  reduces  HOMER  v<-^-^^^ 
from  a  person  to  a  name ;  or,  at  most,  leaves  him  the      From 
fame  only  of  a   more  celebrated    bard   among   many      A.  M. 
others,  or  perhaps  only  of  a  more  successful  reciter.      2724. 
This  opinion  may  be  traced  as  high  as  .^Elian,  who      B7c. 
speaks  of  Pisistratus  as  the   compiler  of  the  Odys-     1280. 
sey  and  the  Iliad.     It  was  maintained,  about  the  close         to 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Hedlin  and  Perrault,  two      A.  M. 
French  writers,  but  received  only  with  derision.  More  re-      3097. 
cently,  however,  it  has  been  advocated  with  great  learn-      B"7^. 
ing,  by  Heyne,in  his  edition  of  the  Iliad;  and  with  won-       907 
derful  acuteness,  research,  and  zeal, by  professor  Wolf,  of 
Halle,  in  Saxony  (and  now  royal  librarian  at  Berlin),  in 
his  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
theory,  hitherto  so  little  noticed,  by  these  celebrated 
scholars,  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  instance  of  per- 
verted ingenuity  or  of  rash  conjecture.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments themselves  adduced  in  its  favour,  have  at  least,  so 
much  apparent  weight  in  them  as   to   entitle   them  to 
serious  examination,  independently  of  the  fame  of  their 
authors.     We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  the  full- 
est review  of  the  controversy  of  which  our  limits  will 
allow. 

The  first  object,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  should  be  to  Facts 
ascertain  those  facts  in  which  all  parties  coincide.  The  agreed 
light  which  external  history  affords  us,  is  rather  feeble  uP°n- 
and  dubious.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no 
fact  well  authenticated  respecting  the  existence  of  the 
poems  in  a  connected  form,  until  we  are  told  that  they 
were  brought  into  Greece  by  Lycurgus.  Plutarch, 'in 
his  life  of  that  legislator,  informs  us,  that  in  his  jour- 
ney in  Asia,  "  he  first  had  sight  of  Homer's  poems, 
which  were  probably  preserved  by  Creophylus,  and 
having  observed  that  the  delightful  fictions  thrown  over 
them,  did  not  prevent  the  author  from  abounding  in 
maxims  of  state  policy  and  rules  of  moral  action,  tran- 
scribed them,  and  carried  with  him  into  Greece  that 
entire  collection  which  we  have  now  among  us.  For 
at  that  time,  there  was  only  an  obscure  rumour  in 
Greece  of  the  fame  of  these  poems,  and  only  a  few 
scattered  fragments  in  circulation,  until  Lycurgus  pub- 
lished them  entire."  Hence  Cleomenes  called  Homer 
the  poet  of  the  Spartans.  Besides  Plutarch,  Dio  Chy- 
sostom,  Heraclides  Pontus,  and  ^Elian,  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  the  poems  having,  in  some  state  or  other, 
been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Lycurgus.  Heyne,  in- 
deed, contends  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  gathered 
from  these  authorities  than  that  the  poems  were  pre- 
served among  the  Chians  by  means  of  the  recitations  of 
the  rhapsodists  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  their  merit 
was  brought  to  Sparta  by  her  lawgiver  on  his  return 
from  his  travels. 

It  seems  that  whatever  was  done  by  Lycurgus  fell  Collection 
very  short  of  exhibiting  the  poems  in  that  state  in  which  of  Homer's 
even  the  Greeks  afterwards  possessed  them.     For  a  works- 
number  of  writers  agree  in  declaring  that  the  honour  of 
this  noble  work  belongs  to  Pisistratus,  or  to  some  of  his 
family.     Very  shortly  before  Pisistratus  was  invested 
with  the   supreme  power,  Solon  made  a  law  for  the 
recital  of  the  poemg ;  and  is  even  said  to  have  directed 
that  this  office  should  be  performed,  not  by  repeating 
them  in  fragments,  without  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  story,  but  in  some  order  of  regular  succession. 
How  far  this  order  corresponded  with  that  in  which 
the  works  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  now  arranged, 
does  not  appear.    Cicero  decidedly  gives  the  honour  of 
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the  arrangement  to  Pisistratus,  when  he  asks  "  Quis 
doctior  iisdem  temporibus  aut  cujus  eloquentia  literis 
instructior  quam  Pisistrati  ?  Qui  primus  Homeri  libros, 
confusos  antea,  sic  disposuisse  dicitur  ut  uunc  habe- 
mus."  —  (Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.)  In  one  of  the  Socratic 
dialogues  attributed  to  Plato,  Hipparchus,  the  son  of 
Pisistratus,  is  said  to  have  performed  this  work,  instead 
of  his  father,  and  is  also  alleged  to  have  directed  the 
recital  of  the  poems  at  the  feast  called  Panathenaea. 
Leo  Allatius  suggests,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  testi- 
mony of  Plato  to  that  borne  by  so  many  witnesses,  that 
the  son  completed  his  father's  design,  by  publishing  a 
more  correct  copy  in  another  edition.  The  dialogue, 
however,  which  is  thus  attempted  to  be  reconciled  to 
other  authors,  has  been  by  many  regarded  as  spurious. 
This  point  is  of  little  importance.  Whether  Solon, 
Pisistratus,  or  Hipparchus,  arranged  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  ;  or  whether  each  of  them  improved  on  the 
labours  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  makes  little 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  question.  It  is  agreed  by 
all,  that  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  works  were  in  a 
very  different  condition  from  that  in  which  they  now 
appear;  and  that  between  the  commencement  of  his 
public  life  and  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  being  a  com- 
paratively small  interval,  some  great  change  took 
place  in  the  order  of  the  poems,  and  in  the  mode  by 
which  they  were  circulated  and  preserved  from  the 
injuries  of  time. 

The  questions  then  in  dispute  are,  —  what  were  the 
materials  which  the  editor  found,  and  on  which  he 
worked  —  what  were  the  change  he  effected  —  and 
whether  that  change  were  the  restoration  of  an  order 
and  a  purity  which  had  been  disarranged  and  corrupted, 
or  a  completely  new  creation  from  existing  ma- 
terials —  whether,  in  short,  the  jewels  were  only  reset 
in  a  frame  from  which  time  and  barbarism  had  sepa- 
rated them,  or  were  now  first  collected  from  a  number 
of  places  in  which  they  had  been  scattered  by  different 
hands  ? 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
that  Pisistratus  "  primus  Homeri  libros  confusos  antea, 
dispossuisse,"  will  not  prove  much,  even  respecting  the 
opinion  of  the  orator,  as  to  their  original  condition. 
For  it  does  not  follow  because  the  books  of  Homer 
were  confused  or  disarranged  in  the  time  of  their  first 
editor,  that  they  had  never  been  composed  in  a  regular 
series.  Indeed  the  expression,  works  of  Homer  then  in 
confusion,  seems  to  imply  that  Pisistratus  did  not 
divide  the  poems  into  books  for  the  first  time,  or  first 
apply  to  them  that  denomination.  The  other  external 
evidence  on  either  side  is  but  trivial.  The  works  must 
be,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  witnesses. 

The  chief  arguments  by  which  the  hypothesis 
adopted  by  Wolf  and  Heyne  is  supported,  seem  to  be 


Homer. 


!•  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  in  any  age  to 
which  Homer's  personal  existence  can  be  referred,  one 
man  should  have  been  capable  of  composing  works  of 
the  extent,  consistency,  and  poetical  elevation,  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Poetry  could  not,  like  Minerva, 
have  sprung  into  life  in  its  fullest7  maturity,  and  its 
fairest  proportions.  It  seems  strange  that  in  a  dark 
age,  a  man  of  whose  history  nothing  is  certainly 
known,  should  have  produced  works  which,  in  some 
qualities  at  least,  no  subsequent  time  has  equalled. 
Aud  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  he  should  have 
enjoyed  the  leisure,  the  opportunity,  and  the  compass 
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of  information  necessary  to  the  completion  of  works  fTomrr,  &r. 
of  such  consummate  skill,  as  well  as  surpassing  v^-v-^^ 
genius.  From 

2.  Itseems  impossible  that  poems  of  so  great  a  length 
as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  should  have  been  composed 
and  preserved  entire,  without  being  committed  to 
writing.  Now  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  the  least 
trace,  even  in  tradition,  of  any  complete  written  or 
engraved  copy  of  the  works  of  Homer  till  the  exertions 
of  his  Athenian  editor,  or  at  least  till  those  of  Lycurgus. 
This,  supposing  them  ever  to  have  been  written,  will 
appear  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  high  veneration 
in  which  his  name  was  held.  In  fact,  the  time  when  ^0  writtcn 
the  art  of  writing  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  orenuravcd 
seems  very  uncertain.  It  has,  indeed,  been  attributed  copy  before 
to  Palamedes  and  Cadmus ;  but  every  account  of  these  Lycurgu*. 
persons  is  mixed  with  fable.  In  the  Odyssey,  Cadmus 
is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  Leucothea,  a  marine  goddess, 
but  nothing  is  said  respecting  his  country  or  origin. 
Of  the  Cadmei,  the  founders  of  Thebes,  we  know  as 
little.  And  the  date  assigned  to  the  introduction  of 
alphabetical  characters  into  Greece  seems  altogether 
to  defeat  the  tale  of  their  origin.  For,  if  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians  under  Cadmus,  long  before  the  Trojan  war, 
had  brought  the  use  of  letters  to  that  country,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed  that  no  trace  of  any  literary 
productions,  no  relic  of  alphabetical  characters,  not 
even  of  any  genuine  inscriptions,  should  remain  which 
can  be  referred  to  any  but  a  much  later  period.  And  if 
the  art  of  writing  had  been  in  common  use  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  have  mentioned 
k.  He  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  it  in  the  story  of 
Bellerophon,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  who  is  made 
by  Preetus  to  bear  ai^ara  \v-ypa  with  him  to  lobates, 
which  conveyed  to  the  latter  the  desire  that  he  would 
bring  about  the  death  of  the  messenger.  But  these 
terms  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  writings.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  probable  that  Preetus  would  have 
risked  so  much  as  to  trust  a  letter  in  known  characters 
to  the  party  whose  death  he  was  contriving.  They 
were,  probably,  symbols  of  a  deadly  and  funereal  im- 
port, conventionally  understood  by  the  family ;  a  kind 
of  hieroglyphic,  the  meaning  of  which  no  stranger  could 
decypher.  When  the  Grecian  heroes  are  challenged  by 
Hector,  and  lots  are  cast  to  decide  which  of  those  who 
offered  themselves  for  the  combat  should  be  chosen, 
each  puts  a  mark  on  his  lot  which  is  known  only  to 
him  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  same  expression  is  used 
here  as  on  the  former  occasion.  It  is  singular  that 
there  should  be  no  epistolary  correspondence  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  so  many  opportunities  for  it  occur,  if 
the  means  of  committing  intelligence  to  writing  were 
generally  known  in  the  time  of  the  author.  The  verb 
ypa(f><jj,  properly  signifies  rather  digging  out  or  en- 
graving than  writing,  as  employed  in  modern  usage. 
Supposing  the  letters  to  have  been  produced  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  it  is  far  from  following  that 
the  art  of  writing  was  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion sufficient  for  the  committing  to  some  palpable 
tablet,  works  of  so  great  a  length.  A  long  interval 
must  have  elapsed  before  a  progress  of  this  kind  could 
have  been  effected.  At  first  only  eleven,  or  at  most,  Introduc- 
sixteen  letters,  were  introduced  into  Greece,  according tlon  of 
to  the  testimony  of  those  who  give  the  importation  so 
early  a  date  as  that  of  Cadmus,  and  the  rest  were  added 
in  subsequent  times.  The  Greek  alphabet,  -as  it  was 
finally  settled,  was  not  received  at  Athens  till  the 
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Biography,  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  only  403  years  before  Christ. 
The  adaptation,  too,  of  foreign  letters  to  new  sounds 
must  have  been  gradual,  especially  among  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people,  who  could  be  expected  to  bestow 
little  or  no  direct  attention  on  literature,  but  must  have 
slowly  learned  the  meaning  of  the  characters.     When 
the  laws  of  Draco  were  committed  to  writing,  all  the 
letters  since  received  were  not  employed  in  the  work, 
though  it  took  pi  ace  as  late  as  the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad. 
It  is  probable  that  the  common  use  of  writing,  to 
publish  and  secure  the  compositions  of  authors,  ob- 
tained  about   the   time   when    they  began   to   write 
in  prose.      For  before  this  art  became  comparatively 
easy,  the  recurrence  of  metre  was  necessary  to  impress 
on  the  memory   that  which   the  author  designed  to 
convey.     Thus  the  laws  of  the  early  legislators,  and 
the  moral  maxims  and  religious  precepts  of  people, 
were  always  embodied  in  verse ;  a  mode  which  must 
have  been  recommended  only  by  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  recollection,  in  cases  where  the  subject  could  so 
little  require  or   admit  the  embellishments    of   song. 
Now,  we  have  no  record  of  any  prose  writing  until 
three  centuries  after  the  age  usually  ascribed  to  Homer. 
The  materials  of  writing  too  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the  preservation  of 
a  poern  of  fifteen  thousand  lines.     Stone,  metals,  and 
other   heavy  and  durable    substances,   were  the  only 
materials  on  which,  in  these  early  times,  characters 
The  papy-    were  imprinted.     The  papyrus  and  the  skins  of  animals 
rus  not  then  could  not  have  been  in  common  use   till  a  much  later 
known.         &Ta.    It  may  indeed  be  alleged  that  supposing  the  art  of 
writing  grew  easy  before  the  time  of  the  poet,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  we  should  discover  any  trace  of  it 
in  his  works,  because,  as  he  referred  to  a  more  distant 
period,  he   only   avoided    anacronism  by  omitting  to 
mention  an  art  then  unknown,  or  in  its  infancy,  and 
by  his  silence  preserved  the   fidelity  of  his  pictures. 
But  the  same  scrupulous  attention  to  the  manners  and 
costume  of  the  age  in  which  the  actions  he  commemo- 
rated arose,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exerted  in 
other  respects.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  in  the 
rude  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  arts  to  which  he 
alludes  had  arrived  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which 
he    describes    them :    that  the  contests   of   the  free- 
booters were  embellished  with  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance"  which  his  martial  arrangements  display ; 
or  that  even  the  barbarous  magnificence  he  imputes  to 
the  infant  cities   of  Greece   was  really  to  be   found 
among  them.     In  some  instances,  he  seems,  not  merely 
to  have  shed  a  gorgeousness  over  the  ages  of  his  story 
which  true  history  would  deny  them,  but  even  to  have 
forestalled  the    arts    in    his   own   day,    and   to   have 
shadowed  forth,  by  the  singular  felicities  of  his  ima- 
gination, the  improvements  which  subsequent  genera- 
tions alone  could  embody.     It  is,  therefore,  incredible 
that,  in  the  course  of  so  many  thousand  verses,  re- 
lating to  an  immense  variety  of  human  affairs,   there 
should  be  no  notice  whatever  of  books,  of  writings,  of 
reading,  or  of  letters ;  that  no  treaty  or  league  should 
have  been  noticed  as  other  than  verbal,  or  as  ratified 
by  any  other  means  than  religious  rites  and  supersti- 
tious observances;  that  the  poet  should  refer  to  no 
inscriptions; even  on  the  sepulchres  which  he  describes ; 
that  he  should  make  no  mention  of  money  stamped  or 
engraven;  and  that,  with  all  his  desire  to  give  an  ap- 
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pearance  of  truth  to  his  narratives,  he  should  never  Homer,  &c. 
refer  to  any  old  memorial,    or   ancient  writing,  but 
should  speak  of  events  as  handed  down  by  the  poets, 
or  gathered  from  tradition;  if  the  art  of  writing  was  not 
only  common  in  his  time,   but  actually  employed  by     2724. 
himself  in  framing  the  Iliad   and  the  Odyssey.     The      sTc. 
observations  of  Josephus,  respecting  the  introduction      1280. 
of  letters   into  Greece,   in  particular  relation   to   the 
works  of  our  poet,  are  singularly  corroborative  of  these 
arguments.     He  contends  that  it  was  not  until  a  late 
period  that  the  use  of  letters  was  known  to  the  Greeks. 
Those,  he  asserts,  who   trace   their   introduction   to  . 

Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians,  are  unable  to  produce  o  ;iljon  of 
any  specimen  of  writing  from  those  early  times.  He  Josephus. 
represents  it  as  having  been  the  subject  of  much  en- 
quiry and  dispute,  whether  they  were  known  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  it  was  generally 
thought  they  were  then  unknown  in  Greece.  He  con- 
cludes by  observing,  that  "  no  writing,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  is  acknowledged,  is  found  among 
the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  poetry  of  Homer  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  even  he  did  not  commit  his  works  to 
writing,  but  that  having  been  preserved  in  the  memory 
of  men,  the  songs  were  afterwards  connected."  —  (  Jo- 
sephus Cont.  Ap.  I.  2  p.  439  J 

If  it  be  thought  that  no  such  compositions  as  those 
which  now  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer  would  have 
been  given  to  the  world  without  that  hope  of  duration 
which  writing  alone  could  render  secure,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, —  not  only  that  from  the  peculiar  manners  of  the 
age,  fame  might  be  expected  through  the  means  of  the 
rhapsodists,  of  whom  a  perpetual  succession  might  have 
been  anticipated  —  but  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  entered  little  into  the  desires  of  the  early 
bards  of  Greece.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  darling 
passion  of  genius,  this  "  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 
in  the  Odyssey  or  the  Iliad.  Events  are  said  to  have 
been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  song,  but  the  in- 
dividual reputation  of  the  bard  himself  seems  never  to 
have  entered  into  his  calculations.  He  was  satisfied  with 
the  reverence  of  his  own  age,  with  the  immediate  ap- 
plause that  attended  his  recitations,  and  with  the  crowns 
of  laurel  which  he  obtained  as  prizes  in  poetical  contests 
with  his  fellows.  Besides,  supposing  that  he  painfully 
felt  the  instability  of  those  relics  which  he  might  leave 
behind  him,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  feeling  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  repress  altogether  the  poetical 
faculty  within  him  ?  He  would  almost  involuntarily 
burst  forth  into  a  display  of  the  powers  which  must  be 
struggling  in  his  mind.  Would  not  the  exercise  of  the 
poetical  art  be  sufficiently  its  own  recompence  ?  Would 
not  the  joy  of  moving  in  a  beautiful  creation  of  his  own, 
and  tasting  all  the  delights  with  which  it  was  adorned, 
be  enough  of  payment  for  the  mere  toil  of  composing  ? 
And  would  it  be  nothing  to  travel,  carrying  the  love 
and  reverence  of  all  hearts  with  him,  and  leaving  the 
fondest  memory  of  his  genius  behind  him  ? 

3.  The  profession  of  the  rhapsodists,  as  is  evident  The  rbapso- 
from  many  Greek  writers,  flourished  from  the  earliest  dist«- 
periods.    Their  name,  compounded  from  pwrTtiv  w^v, 
to  join  together  or  compose  verses,  signified  their  occu- 
pation and   character.     They  answered,  in   many  re- 
spects, to  the  Celtic  bards.     They  chaunted,  sung,  or 
recited  poems,  chiefly,  at  least  in  the  earliest  time!?, 
of  their  own  composition,  at  the  tables  of  princes,  a»d 
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Biography,  in  public  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  the 
great.     They  were  held  in  high  esteem  and  even  vene- 
i  ;  more  (specially  in  the  earliest  periods-     Then 
were   ihe   sole  depositaries  of  tii-  religion,  the 
iiioi  ,     precepts,  and  the  old   and  favourite  legends  of 
the  people  among  whom  thev  lived.  Though  there  were 
few  arts  at  that  time  distinctly  marked  out  as  cultivated 
by  peculiar  eh  ses,  th  •  bard  had  a  profession  of  his 
own,  which  was  regarded  as  more  venerable  than  any 
other.     Whether  he  resided  constantly  in  some  princi- 
pal city,  or  travelled  through  various  states,  he  was 
looked  up  to  as  a  superior  being,  welcomed   and  ho- 
noured at  the  feasts  of  kings,  and  revered  .as   the   fa- 
the  vourite  of  heaven.     His  art  was  probably  the  parent. 

OtiftUlOl     UH.  _     _.  t  /•     '  J          _^J 

existence  of  not  only  of  the  poetry  of  Greece,  but  of  its  grand  and 
Homer  con-  tragic  spectacles:  for  it  was  his  province  to  appear  at 
once  ag  an  author  and  an  actor ;  to  embody  his  own 
conceptions,  and  to  represent  the  passion  he  had  con- 
ceived in  the  most  vivid  and  striking  manner.  Plato 
has  left  us  an  admirable  picture  of  the  holy  and  de- 
lightful life  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  this  profession. 
It  naturally,  however,  declined  as  civilization  advanced, 
and  the  art  of  writing  became  general.  The  necessity 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Avorks  of  genius  in  this  way 
ceased,  and  those  who  at  first  had  been  poets,  sunk 
into  the  mere  reciters  of  the  works  of  others  who  had 
preceded  them.  But  this  declension  was  not  entirely 
accomplished  even  in  the  time  of  Cyneethus,  who  is 
jnuch  celebrated  as  a  rhapsodist  so  late  as  the  sixty- 
ninth  Olympiad,  and  who  recited  both  the  poems  of 
others  and  his  own.  In  the  earlier  times,  it  is  certain 
that  the  rhapsodist  was  a  highly  honourable  character; 
he  moved  about  as  a  recorder  of  the  old  and  loved  tra- 
ditions of  the  people,  which  he  rendered  still  more  in- 
teresting, and  must  have  been  heard  with  delight  by 
those  in  whom  he  called  up  again  all  the  associations 
of  childhood,  and  who  renewed  their  happiest  days  in 
listening  to  his  songs. 

It  seems  certain  that  those  who  followed  this  profes- 
sion, did  not  recite  from  any  writings  or  engravings, 
but  from  memory.  In  this  all  the  traces  to  be  found 
in  ancient  authors  coincide.  The  ancients  made  their 
poets  the  votaries  of  the  muses,  MVIJ//I/C,  'Aot^r/c, 
MtXerqc ;  and  memory  was  one  circumstance  by  which 
they  were  distinguished,  and  from  which  they  derived 
honour.  It  was  from  the  songs  recited  by  these  men — 
those  songs  which  had,  from  their  merit,  and  deep  in- 
terest, long  been  popular  among  them — that  the  works 
of  Homer  were  compiled  at  Athens,  in  that  age  when 
the  rhapsodists  had  long,  in  a  great  degree,  sung  the 
works  of  others.  Probably  the  master  taught  his  pupil 
to  recite  those  of  his  own  compositions  which  he 
thought  most  worthy  of  being  thus  transmitted,  and 
thus  they  were  handed  down  to  a  distant  age.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  set  in  order  from  manuscripts  ;  though 
some  have  pretended  that  writings  containing  parts  of 
Homer's  works  were  collected  from  those  cities  which 
claimed  him  as  their  citizen. 

If  then  the  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Homer 
were  not,  at  the  time  of  their  composition,  or  till  long 
afterwards,  committed  to  writing,  could  any  one  indivi- 
dual have  been  the  author  of  either  of  them  ?  It  seems 
almost  impossible  that  he  could  form  the  plan  of  works 
so  extended,  so  connected,  so  continuous,  with  no 
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model  before  him,  and  no  opportunity  of  .sketching  out  Homer,  &c. 
tin-  plan  or  skeleton  of  the.  work,  except  in  his  own  — <-V^NW^ 
mind.  How  could  he  also  recollect  distinctly  all  the  From 
previous  parts  of  his  poem,  so  that  in  composing  i 
latter  part  he  should  keep  the  former  in  vie.w,  and 
render  the  whole  consistent  in  the  action,  and  in  the 
characters?  Even  supposing  this  possible,  how  could 
he  ever  have  formed  the  idea  of  submitting  his  com- 
plete epic  to  the  public  admiration,  in  all  its  episodes, 
unities,  and  machinery,  with  even  a  possibility  of 
success  ?  No  power  of  voice  could  suffice  to  recite, 
no  slreteh  of  attention  to  hear,  no  capacity  of  memory 
to  retain  it.  He  could  never  procure  a,single  audience 
to  whom  the  work  should  be  submitted.  To  what  end, 
then,  and  with  what  hope  should  he  compose  it?  His 
native  genius  would  prompt  him,  without  doubt,  to 
sing  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  former  days ;  but  surely  his 
love  of  poetry,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit,  would 
rather  be  indulged  in  short  and  rapid  etl'usious,  than  in 
an  extended  poem.  As,  therefore,  no  motive  can  be 
assigned  for  his  undertaking  so  great  a  labour,  wore  it 
within  the  limit  of  human  possibilities,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  work  could  never  have  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  single  author  in  that  form  in  which  we  now 
possess  it. 

If  we  suppose  the  poems  of  Homer  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  times  of  Solon,  through  the 
medium  of  the  rhapsodists,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  great  alterations  were  made  in  them,  by  their 
numerous  and  successive  reciters.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  opinion  even  of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 
Not  only  must  every  composition  handed  down  through 
several  generations  be  exposed  to  perpetual  variation, 
but  the  very  description  of  the  men  through  whom  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  transmitted,  rendered  altera- 
tions and  corruptions  peculiarly  probable.  They  were 
themselves  poets.  They  were  accustomed,  therefore, 
to  exercise  the  faculty  of  invention  as  well  as  of 
memory ;  and  what,  in  this  case,  was  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate for  the  integrity  of  their  original,  to  exert 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  Having  some  poetical 
talent,  or,  at  least,  imagining  themselves  so  gifted,  they 
would  exercise  the  office  of  critics,  and  alter  or  omit 
that  which  appeared  to  them  unworthy  of  the  author. 
They  would,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree  interpolate 
by  the  insertion  of  their  own  verses,  or  amplifications 
of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  original  bard.  In  the 
warmth  of  recitation,  they  would  often  make  changes 
almost  unconsciously,  or  would  introduce  them  for 
greater  immediate  effect  on  their  hearers.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  many  interpolations  of  an  important  kind 
were  actually  made  by  the  family  of  Cyneethus.  (Schol. 
Pind.  and  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  6.)  It  seems,  therefore, 
very  difficult  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  authenticity 
of  compositions  so  necessarily  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  corruption  and  change. 

It  appears  from  Lilian,  that  anciently,  at  least,  the  The  testi- 
books  of  Homer  were  never  recited  by  the  rhapsodists  mp"y  of 
in  that  order  in  which  they  are  now  collected.     Indeed,  "*Jlan' 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  exertions  of  Solon,  Pisistra- 
tus,  and  his  son,  would  have  been  confined  to  com- 
manding that  the  work,  already  complete,  should  be 
reduced  into  writing.     And  it  seems,  from  Eustathius, 
that  the  portions  of  them  usually  chaunted,  were  not 
the  divisions  now  called  books,  but  separate  pieces,  as 
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the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  the  tale  of  Ulysses  at  the 
palace  of  .  \lr:inous,  the  Dolonia,  the  Patroclea,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Wooers.  How,  therefore,  could  the 
or  i;;in;il  position  of  these  sougs  have  been  discovered 
in  the,  ii'^c.  of  Solon  ? 

4.  Aristotle,  it  is  well  known,  framed  a  theory  of 
epic  poetry  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  and  pro- 
•l  critics  since  his  time,  especially  among  the 
French,  have  thence  drawn  rules  respecting  the  fable, 
the  characters,  the  manners,  the  machinery,  and  the 
unities,  on  which  compositions  of  this  ambitious  class 
ought  to  be  modelled.  Some  there  are  who  have  gone 
further  than  this,  and  acquiesced  in  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence  of  Macrobius,  that  there  are  three  things 
which  can  never  be  taken  away  with  propriety  —  the. 
thunder  from  Jupiter,  the  club  from  Hercules,  and  any 
one  of  his  verses  from  Homer.  The  art  of  the  poet 
has  generally  been  admired  in  making  every  thing  in 
the  Iliad  tend  to  illustrate  the  ire  of  Achilles,  and  every 
thing  in  the  Odyssey  to  conduce  to  the  return  of 
Ulyascs.  Heyne  contents  himself  with  disputing  par- 
ticular parts,  while  he  admits  the  general  unity  of  the 
poems  ;  and  ascribes  it  not  to  the  author,  but  to  the  first 
editor,  who  compiled  them.  Wolf,  on  the  other  hand, 
boldly  controverts  the  system,  and  alleges  that  the 
unity  of  action  in  the  Iliad  is  merely  imaginary,  though 
that  Of  the  Odyssey  he  admits  to  have  been  preserved 
with  consummate  skill.  He  contends  that  the  subject 
proposed  in  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  Iliad  —  the  anger 
of  Achilles,  and  its  direful  consequences  to  the  Greeks  — 
is  altogether  closed  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  book. 
The  rest  of  the  poem  does  not  relate  to  the  resentment 
of  that  hero  against  his  countrymen  or  their  leader,  but 
to  a  new  fury  with  which  he  is  inspired  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  friend  ;  and  which  is  satiated  at  last 
in  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  indignities  offered  to  his 
remains.  If  all  the  contests  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
which  chiefly  occupy  the  Iliad,  are  to  be  referred  to  one 
subject,  they  tend  rather,  perhaps,  to  exalt  the  fame  of 
Achilles  than  any  other  hero;  but  part  only  of  them 
can  be  referred  to  his  wrath.  "Wolf,  therefore,  expresses 
his  surprise  that  the  exordium  of  that  work  is  not 
altered  to  the  following  lines,  which  he  proposes  as 
better  expressing  its  argument  : 


should  be  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  art?     Why 
might  not  a  poet  relate  the  events  he  undertook  to 
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If  this  should  be  esteemed  a  more  correct  view  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  Iliad  is  constructed,  than  the  lines 
with  which  it  actually  opens,  those  who  contend  for 
the  common  opinion  cannot  ascribe  this  defect  to  the 
rudeness  of  Homer's  age,  when  they  impute  to  him  the 
artificial  structure  of  the  Odyssey  ;  since  that  would  be 
to  allege  that  he  could  not  express  what  he  was  able 
so  admirably  to  practice.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  Homer  particularly  intended  to  mark  out 
Achilles  as  the  hero  of  his  poem,  above  all  others.  For 
since  he  has  been  generally  supposed  not  to  have  in- 
vented the  ground-work  of  his  plot,  but  to  have  taken 
it  from  history,  the  prominence  of  Achilles  among  the 
characters  would  arise  naturally  and  without  design. 
Thucydides  or  Xenophon,  taking  the  last  year  of  the 
Trojan  war  for  the  subject  of  an  historical  piece,  must, 
in  the  same  way,  have  represented  the  quarrel,  its 
consequences,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Greeks  on 
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the  return  of  their  bravest  champion.     Why  then  is  it  Homrr, 
that  the  relation  of  these  circumstances  in  the  Iliad  ^.^-v 
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celebrate  in  their  natural  order?     And  if  one   poet,     ^724. 
why  might  not  several,  taking  up  different  parts  of 
successive  adventures,  form  a  whole,  when  arranged 
according  to  the  story,  as  complete  as  the  Iliad? 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians  or  critics,  who  wrote  respecting  Homer,  en- 
tertained  any  of  these  ideas  with  regard  to  certain  epic 
rules  observed  in  his  poems,  or  derivable  from  them, 
which  Aristotle  has  endeavoured  to  maintain.  They 
uniformly  speak  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  em- 
bracing the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  at  Troy; 
or,  if  they  speak  more  particularly,  the  valiant  acts  of 
Achilles.  In  this  manner,  the  author  of  the  life  which 
bears  the  name  of  Plutarch,  as  well  as  Eustathius, 
always  express  themselves.  And  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  poets  who  'immediately  followed  Homer  ever 
professed  to  write  poems  on  the  plan  since  laid  down 
for  epics.  The  few  remnants  of  their  works  that  have 
reached  us  contradict  all  suppositions  of  this  kind. 
They  take  the  names  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
families,  or  of  events,  as  the  titles  of  their  songs  ;  and 
as  far  as  we  have  any  traces  of  their  contents,  they 
gave  to  these  no  unity  of  action,  no  observance  of  time, 
no  relief  of  episode.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  said 
to  have  related  events  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Trojan  war  to  the  death  of  Ulysses,  in  the  order  of 
history.  Now  it  is  strange  that  these  men  should 
never  have  imitated  the  bard,  to  whom  all  assigned  the 
first  place  in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  mankind, 
in  these  very  points,  in  which  he  might  have  been 
followed  with  ease  ;  in  those  matters  of  form  and 
judgment,  in  which  the  dullest  might  by  industry  and 
care  have  attained  an  equal  perfection. 

5.  It  is  further  alleged  that  there  are  many  parts  of  Parts  of  the 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  even  as  they  now  exist,  which  poems 
are  either  entirely  spurious,  or  very  much  corrupted 
from  the  original.     Of  the  former  of  these  descrip- 
tions seems  to  be  the  passage  in  the  eighteenth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  from  v.  356  to  v.  368,  in  which,  from  the 
mourning  of  the  Greeks  over  the  body  of  Patroclus, 
we  are  suddenly  presented  with  a  taunting  speech  of 
Jupiter  to  Juno,  and  her  angry  reply,  neither  of  which 
bear  the  least  relation  to  the  immediate  subject;  and, 
at  the  close,  we  as  suddenly  return  to  Thetis,  in  her 
ascent  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan.     In  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  a  passage  occurs,  at  the  620th  line,  where 
a  conversation  with  Menelaus  is  abruptly  broken  off,  and 
four  lines  follow  of  which  all  explanation  seems  hope- 
less.   Eustathius  has  recourse  to  the  violent  measure  of 
changing  the  whole  scene  from  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
at  Sparta  to  that  of  Ulysses  at  Ithaca.  But  the  passage 
is  now  universally  agreed  to  be  either  misplaced  or 
spurious.      Other  and  yet  more  important  instances 
are   brought  forward  by  Heyne,  in  the  notes  to  the 
different  books  of  his  edition  of  Homer,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  allude  to,  when  we  speak  of 
the  works  of  the  poet  ;  at  present,  the   argument  de- 
rived from  these  circumstances  is,  that  since  the  com- 
pilers of  the  poems  and  the  early  critics  allowed  such 
gross  instances  of  corruption  to  remain,  we  can  place 
little  reliance  on  their  correctness,  and  still  less  on 
their  judgment  in  making  their  collections,  which  hence 
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Biography,  seem  to  have  been  brought  from  more  than  one  author. 
On  these  grounds,  it  is  contended  that  the  works  now 
extant,  which  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  are  a  collection 
of  scattered  songs,  which  never  were  committed  to 
writing  by  their  authors;  and  that,  for  their  arrange- 
ment, we  are  indebted  not  to  the  poets,  but  to  their 
Athenian  editor. 

On  the  other  side,  the  following  arguments  may  be 
adduced,  both  to  do  away  the  above  objection,  and  to 
establish  the  individuality  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 

1.  The  genius  which  the  Iliad  exhibits  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  not  the  production  of  a  single  mind  in  a  bar- 

Arguments  barous  age.     Those  who  speak  of  poetry  as  a  progres- 

thal  sive  art'  an(*  liken  ifc  tO  tnG  imProvements  ol  Social  life, 

^  and  things  which  depend  for  their  excellence  on  expe- 
rience,  seem  to  know  little  of  its  essence.     It  has  no 
connexion  with  the  progressions  of  time  ;  it  depends 
not  on  external  circumstance  ;  it  follows  not  in  the  train 
of  knowledge,  nor  improves  as  mathematical  science  is 
unfolded  ;  —  its  origin  is  in  the  heart,  and  its  objects  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  creation.     Indeed, 
the  age  of  Homer  was  far  more  favourable  to  its  per- 
fection than  later  times.     Then  the  whole  region  of 
imagination  lay  unexplored,  the  themes  of  poetry  were 
unexhausted,  and  must  have  appeared  actually  ex- 
haustless.     Then  there  were  no  models  of  great  excel- 
lence which  should  discourage  the  poet  from  emulating 
their  fame,  or  should  tempt  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
dexterous  imitation  of  their  beauties.     The  very  rude- 
ness of  the  age  afforded  also  the  best  opportunities  for 
poetry.     The  minds  of  men  were  then  alive  to  tales  of 
superstition,  and  their  belief  in  the  prodigies  related  to 
them  was  unshaken.     There  were  no  critics  to  fear  or 
to  propitiate.     Society,  if  in  the  inexperience,  was  also 
in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  its  youth.     Virtues  and 
vices  were  then  gigantic  ;  they  had  not  been  rendered 
puny,  or  melted  down  by  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  art.     Desperate  revenge,  fierce  and  uncontrolable 
anger,   inextinguishable   hate   on   the  one  hand,  and 
heroic  bravery,  noble  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
and  romantic  friendship  on  the  other,  were  to  be  seen 
in  their  utmost  extremes  of  awful  or  of  placid  grandeur. 
Life  was  then  full  of  adventures.     The  feuds  of  rival 
chieftains  afforded  a  perpetual  succession  of  incident 
to  all,  as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  the  deepest  emotions  of 
their  partizans.     Friendship  was  cemented  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  hardship  and  of  peril,  and  proved  stronger 
than  fortune,  lasting  as  existence.     In  the  breathing 
times  of  concord  a  wild  and  generous  hospitality  filled 
up  the  pause,  and  was  rendered  graceful  by  the  aid  of 
song.    The  poet  then  found  in  every  region  the  materials 
of  his  art  ;  passion  was  every  where  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous or  exalted  kind  ;  tradition  filled  up  the  place 
of  history,  and  gave  ample  ground  for  his  song,  while 
it  left  him  verge  enough  for  the   exercise  of  his  in- 
vention.   The  new  religion,    which  was  beginning  to 
afford,  even  to  the  common  people,  a  feeling  of  the 
grace  of  form  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  had  its 
altars  on  every  shore  ;  with  its  solemn  rites  and  mys- 
teries and  "  trivial  fond  records."   Surely  there  needed 
not,  to  render  this   age   poetical,   the  perfection   of 
scholastic  subtlety,  the  nice  control  of  the  police,  or 
the   common-place  comforts  and  luxuries  of  modern 
times.     The  poet  had  then  all  "  the  world"  of  genius 
"  before  him  where,  to  choose."     What  education  did 
he  need?    _What  formal  introduction  to  the  muses? 
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His  infancy  might  have  been  delighted  \\iih  won-  Homer,  &c. 
drous  tales  of  heroes  and  demi-gods ;  his  youth 
passed  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  amidst  the  chaste 
scenery  of  Greece ;  and  his  manhood  occupii  d  in 
wandering  from  country  to  country,  admiring  all  that 
was  beautiful,  revering  all  that  was  grand,  and  re- 
joicing in  all  that  was  romantic.  What  had  he  to  do 
with  books,  or  with  worldly  knowledge?  His  school 
was  the  universe.  The  mountains,  the  streams,  and 
the  ocean,  were  his  teachers.  The  wild  traditions  of 
his  age  afforded  him  the  threads  from  which  he  \v;ts 
to  weave  a  glorious  composition,  whose  colours  should 
be  ever  fresh  as  long  as  nature  shall  endure. 

What,  in  fact,  has  been  the  individual  knowledge  of 
many  who,  in  after  times,  have  obtained  the  highest 
degree  of  poetical  renown?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  the  ploughman  of  Scotland — he  who 
"  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy,  beside  his  plough  upon 
the  mountain  side,"  breathed  forth  the  tenderest.  notes 
of  poetry  without  the  aid  of  external  culture.  We 
hesitate  not  to  think  that  a  youth  of  sixteen .  at  once 
fabricated  an  artful  deception  with  wonderful  industry 
and  skill,  and  poured  forth  effusions  worthy  of  the 
best  age  of  English  genius.  Why  then  should  we 
think  it  incredible  that  Homer  should  shine  as  the  day- 
star  of  Grecian  literature,  in  an  age  when  the  common 
incidents  of  life  abounded  with  materials  of  song? 

But,  in  truth,  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  antago- 
nists of  Homer's  personality  must  resort,  implies  some- 
thing far  more  wonderful  than  the  theory  which  they 
impugn.  They  profess  to  have  the  deepest  veneration 
for  the  genius  displayed  in  the  poems.  They  agree 
also  in  the  antiquity  usually  assigned  to  them ;  and 
they  make  this  genius  and  this  antiquity  the  arguments 
why  one  man  could  never  have  composed  them.  They 
suppose,  then,  that  in  a  barbarous  age,  instead  of  one 
being  marvellously  gifted,  there  were  many  ;  a  com- 
plete race  of  bards,  such  as  the  world  has  never  since 
seen — a  number  of  miracles  instead  of  one.  All  ex- 
perience is  against  this  opinion.  In  different  periods 
of  the  world  great  men  have  arisen,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  to  astonish  and  delight  it ;  but 
that  the  intuitive  power  should  be  so  strangely  diffused, 
at  any  one  period,  among  a  great  number  who  should 
leave  no  successors  behind  them,  is  quite  unworthy  of 
credit.  And  we  are  requested  to  believe  this  to  have 
occurred  in  an  age  which  those  who  maintain  the  theory 
regard  as  unfavourable  to  the  poetic  art !  The  common 
theory,  independent  of  other  proofs,  is  primd  facie  the 
most  probable.  Since  the  early  existence  of  the  works 
cannot  be  doubted,  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  one  than 
in  twenty  Homers. 

But  the  champions  of  the  new  system  will  ask,  how. 
supposing  the  genius  displayed  in  these  works  to  be 
not  incredibly  imputed  to  an  individual,  their  artificial 
construction  and  arrangement  can  be  explained  ?  Here 
their  arguments  are  expressly  contradictory  to  each 
other.  When  they  wish  to  represent  it  as  impossible 
that,  in  a  rude  age,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  should  have 
been  produced  in  a  connected  form,  they  enlarge  on  the 
art  with  which  they  are  constructed  :  when  they  desire 
to  take  away  the  effect  of  the  reasoning  that  their  com- 
pleteness shows  them  to  have  been  the  productions  of 
one  mind,  they  deny  that  there  is  any  art  at  all,  and 
laboriously  endeavour  to  show  that  they  only  relate 
events  in  a  natural  order,  and  are  not  modelled  pu  any 
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artificial  rules.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  no  one 
'ever  supposes  Homer  to  have  written  with  a  standard 
of  epic  poetry  before  him,  like  that  which  Aristotle  has 
drawn  from  his  works.  He  composed  from  the  im- 
pulses of  an  harmonious  mind,  and  his  compositions 
were,  therefore,  harmonious.  There  is  nothing  won- 
derful, or  even  paradoxical,  in  this.  Genius  is  the 
soul  of  art.  The  unities  admired  by  the  critic  must 
originally  take  their  rise  from  the  heart,  from  the  na- 
tural perception  of  loveliness,  from  the  innate  admira- 
tion of  order,  or  they  are  worthless.  Genius  broods 
over  the  events  it  celebrates,  and  brings  them  into 
keeping  and  harmony.  There  is  nothing  really  so 
methodical  as  the  most  daring  invention,  in  so  far  as 
method  is  more  than  an  empty  form.  If  Homer  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  an  epic  in  his  mind,  and  strove  to 
write  "  up  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument,"  it  was 
because  he  felt  that  within  such  a  compass  his  mind 
would  discover  a  fit  and  noble  range.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  this,  if  we  adopt  Wolfs  opinion,  above  stated, 
that  the  Iliad  is  a  mere  tale,  without  any  particular 
design,  of  the  events  of  a  part  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  its 
natural  order.  Surely  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
the  supposition,  that  he  who  had  genius  enough  to 
compose  any  one  of  the  parts,  should  have  had  art 
enough  to  give  the  whole  tale  in  the  simple  course  of 
time,  and  following  exactly  the  traditions  of  his  fathers. 
*2.  The  objection  which  arises  from  the  ignorance  of 
letters,  or  the  want  of  the  materials  for  writing,  is 
certainly  of  a  more  formidable  kind.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  very  uncertainty  attending  the 
introduction  of  letters  into  Greece  proves  that  they 
must  have  been  of  high  antiquity,  and  certainly  before 
the  first  Olympiad,  when  a  regular  computation  of  time 
began.  The  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  speaks  merely 
in  a  sceptical  tone,  and  not  at  all  in  that  of  decided 
negative,  is  rendered  of  less  importance  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  attempting  to  depreciate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  and  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  its  early  history.  But  even,  supposing  the 
works  of  Homer  not  to  have  been  originally  transcribed, 
the  very  opponents  of  his  personality  have  furnished  us 
with  the  means  by  which  they  were  probably  trans- 
mitted. The  rhapsodists,  whom  they  suppose,  and 
probably  with  justice,  to  have  recited  his  poems,  were 
no  unworthy  depositaries  of  so  great  a  treasure,  espe- 
cially if  we  hold  them  in  the  veneration  with  which  they 
would  desire  us  to  regard  them.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose,  that  any  individual  was  able  to  repeat  the 
whole  ;  several  might  take  different  parts,  still  remem- 
bering the  original  order  and  bonds  of  connection. 
Might  not  a  play,  consisting  of  infinitely  more  fragments 
than  one  of  Homer's  poems,  be  collected  with  tolerable 
accuracy  from  the  lips  of  the  actors,  if  the  copy  were 
lost,  or  if  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  author?  But 
there  is  nothing  incredible  even  in  supposing,  were  it 
necessary,  that  a  single  rhapsodist  could  retain  the 
whole  of  the  Iliad,  and  even  of  the  Odyssey  also,  in  his 
memory.  In  the  times  when  the  minds  of  men  were 
not  distracted  by  the  attempt  to  attain  a  variety  of 
knowledge,  a  single  faculty,  and  one  capable  of  great 
improvement  by  exercise,  might  easily  be  supposed  to 
attain  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  In  those  periods, 
the  memory  was,  in  fact,  the  only  vehicle  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  things  past  could  be  retained  ;  necessity, 
therefore,  or  at  least  that  fondness  for  living  over  past 
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times,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  human  heart,  Homer,  &c. 
prompted  its  cultivation  to  a  peculiar  degree  of  excel- 
lence. When  this  necessity  ceased,  it  was  natural  that 
the  skill  it  sharpened  should  lose  its  powers.  Xenophon 
tells  us  [Sympos.  iii.  5]  that  in  his  time,  when  the 
occasion  of  a  great  extent  ofrecollection  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  ceased,  there  were  Athenians  who  could  repeat 
the  whole  of  the  two  great  works  ascribed  to  Homer. 
Surely  then  it  was  possible,  that  they,  whose  sole  pro- 
fession it  was  to  recite,  should  attain  to  this  eminence 
in  times  more  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  this  par- 
ticular faculty.  '  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
Homer  himself,  and  his  remembrance  of  those  things 
which  were  the  productions  of  his  own  genius.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  muses  themselves  were 
feigned  to  be  the  daughters  not  of  Invention,  but  of 
Memory.  Homer  invokes  their  aid,  not  when  he  is 
about  to  relate  prodigies,  or  to  take  the  boldest  flights 
into  the  regions  of  imagination, but  when  about  to  state 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  ;  a  kind  of  assistance  which 
they  would  not  be  supposed  to  render  in  modern  times. 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable,  that  as  the  wandering 
bards  were  the  only  historians,  memory  was  peculiarly 
regarded  as  one  of  their  requisites,  and  its  faithfulness 
was  that  quality  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  attain. 
Indeed,  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  expressly  brought 
forward  by  Wolf,  to  obviate  the  supposition  that  the 
poems  were  originally  writteii. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  opinions  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  theory  usually  received  by 
the   learned,  respecting  the  dignity  of  the   old   rhap- 
sodists, are  well  founded.     In  more  than  one  respect 
they  serve  to  strengthen  the  common  hypothesis.  They 
afford  an  additional  light  on  the  opportunities  afforded 
to  the  genius  of  Homer ;  for  they  not  only  raise  the 
character  he  has  supposed  to  have  chosen,  but  also 
show  what  excellent  means  he  had  of  diffusing  his 
works  among  the  people.     And  if  those  to  whom  the 
works  of  Homer  were  committed  were  thus  eminent 
and  honourable,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  have  materially  suffered  in  their  hands.     The 
number  of  rhapsodists,  among  whom,  many,  no  doubt, 
recited  these  poems,  would,  of  itself,  form  an  adequate 
check  to  any  very  material  corruption.     All  would  not 
agree  in  the  alterations,  even  from  that  very  cause 
which  might  cause  alteration  to  be   attempted — the 
poetical  spirit  of  the  reciters.     They  would  agree,  at 
least,  as  little  among  themselves  as  with  their  original ; 
for  him,  as  being  past,  they  could  no  longer  envy,  while 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  some  uncharitable 
feelings  towards  each  other  as  rivals.     Difrererit  rhap- 
sodists, doubtless,  gave  different  versions  of  particular 
passages.     These  were  the  foundation  of  the  various 
readings    mentioned    by    the  critics   of    Alexandria. 
When,  therefore,  Pisistratus  collected  the  poems,  he 
had  all  the  opportunity  of  comparing  testimonies,  and 
of  selecting,  by  such  an  aid,  that  reading  which  ap- 
peared most  correct  from  its  own  internal  evidence,  or 
was  supported  by  the  greatest  number  of  witnesses. 
That  portions  of  Homer  should  be  chaunted  separately, 
was  necessary  from  the  length  of  the  whole,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  no  proof  that  they  were  never  connected. 
Virgil  and   Milton  may  be  divided   into  portions  as 
easily,  at  least,  as  Homer ; — and  the  sacking  of  Troy, 
the  loves  of  jEneas  and  Dido,  and  the  death  of  Nisus 
and  Euryalus  in  the  former;  and  the  battle  of  the  angels, 
s  2 
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Biography,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  latter,  might  be 
'  separated  from  the  context  with  as  little  violence  as 
the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

4.  Setting  aside,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  the 
technical  rules  of  epic  poetry,  which  have  been  some- 
times said  to  have  been  observed  in  the  works  imputed 
to  Homer,  there  is  very  strong  internal  evidence  that 
they,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  are  the  production  of 
an  individual  genius.  In  the  whole  texture  one 
pervading  mind  is  clearly  to  be  seen.  Poets  even  of 
the  same  age,  and  when  treating  of  nearly  the  same 
subject,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  attained  so 
complete  a  uniformity  of  style.  If  two  leaves  of  the 
forest  are  never  found  exactly  to  correspond,  how  shall 
we  believe  that  a  number  of  minds,  and  these  of  the 
first  and  most  original  class,  should  so  exactly  agree  ? 
The  same  epithets  recur — the  same  kind  of  similes  pre- 
vail— the  same  mode  of  expression  is  used  in  the  last 
as  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  But  the  most  asto- 
nishing circumstance,  on  the  new  hypothesis,  is  the 
entire  consistency  of  every  one  cyf  the  characters.  The 
broader  features,  indeed,  of  these,  might  be  handed 
down  by  traditions ;  whence  a  number  of  bards  might 
derive  the  materials  of  their  songs,  though  the  accom- 
plishments attributed  to  many  of  them  seem  to  belong 
to  a  later  age  than  that  in  which  the  poet  has  placed 
them.  But  their  nicer  shades  and  gradations  could 
never  have  been  thus  transmitted ;  and  the  variety  of 
these  traits  is  endless.  Ulysses  and  Nestor,  for  ex- 
ample, are  both  eloquent,  and  famed  rather  for  council 
than  for  action,  and  thus  much  might  have  been  com- 
monly  reported ;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  not  a 
speech  could  be  taken  from  the  one  and  given  to  the 
other  without  depriving  it  of  its  dramatic  propriety  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  eloquence  of  the  first  is  always  soft, 
flowing,  artful,  and  persuasive ;  and  that  of  the  last 
monitory  narrative,  and  more  adapted  to  display  the 
speaker  than  convince  his  audience  ?  Achilles  Ajax, 
Diomed,  and  Idomeneus  are  all  valiant,  but  they  are 
as  really  distinct  from  each  other  as  Paris  is  from 
them.  Is  it  credible  that  these  consistencies  could 
have  been  retained  by  a  number  of  contemporary  au- 
thors, each  merely  reciting  his  own  portion  ?  It  is  not, 
therefore,  without  some  reason,  that  Wolf  expresses  an 
apprehension  that  his  opinion  may  seem  as  false,  though 
not  so  dangerous,  as  that  of  those  philosophers  who 
have  thought  that  the  universe  was  formed  from  a  for- 
tuitous assemblage  of  atoms.  Indeed,  he  himself  can- 
didly declares,  that  when  he  reads  the  work  itself  he 
finds  such  unity  of  design,  such  harmony  of  colouring, 
and  such  consistency  of  character,  that  he  is  ready  to 
give  up  his  theories,  and  to  be  angry  with  himself  for 
doubting  the  common  faith  in  the  personality  of  Homer. 
5.  That  there  are  interpolations  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  may  be  readily  admitted,  without  affecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  whole.  Some  of  these  parts  to 
which  Heyne  has  objected,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  corruptions  have 
been  noticed  as  such  by  the  most  ancient  critics — a 
circumstance  which  proves,  that  though  their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  question,  they  never  doubted,  as 
they  have  never  expressed  any  doubt,  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  great  mass  of  his  poems.  The  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  common  hypothesis,  from  the  testimony 
of,  every  age,  is  exceedingly  strong.  Pindar,  who  lived 


485  years  before  Christ,  repeatedly  mentions  Homer  Homer, 
as  he  would  any  other  person,  and  not  as  a  collection 
of  verses.  In  his  ode  to  Damophilus,   he  alludes  to  the 
15th  book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  270  ;  thus  : 


'  ayyiKev  lo-Xev  i< 


Pyth,  iv.  v.  493. 

"  Consider  attentively  this  saying  of  Homer;  he  says, 
that  a  wise  messenger  adds  the  greatest  honour  to 
every  transaction."  He  speaks  of  the  Iliad  as  having 
rendered  Ajax  immortal  (Isthm.  iv.  64);  and  he  al- 
ludes to  the  perils  of  Ulysses  as  having  been  celebrated, 
adored,  and  rendered  greater,  by  the  delightful  poetry 
of  Homer,  Mem.  vii.  29.  In  the  fragments  collected 
by  Brunck,  Mimerinus  and  Simonides  both  allude  to 
Homer.  The  latter  speaks  of  him  as  the  man  of  Chios, 
and  quotes  the  beautiful  comparison  made  by  Glaucus, 
of  human  life  to  the  fall  of  leaves  and  their  springing 
forth  again  into  verdure.  Herodotus  repeatedly  refers 
to  our  bard.  He  quotes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
distinguishes  between  them.  He  even,  which  is  stronger 
than  all,  denies  the  Cypriacs  to  be  his  genuine  produc- 
tions, as  they  contradict  the  Iliad.  Thucydides  also 
frequently  alludes  to  him,  and  always  without  any  in- 
timation that  he  is  speaking  of  a  number  of  songs  by 
various  authors.  Aristotle  flourished  but  a  short  in- 
terval, from  the  time  when  the  family  of  Pisistratus 
were  in  power,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  he  had  no  idea  that  they  had,  for  the  first  time, 
collected  together  and  arranged  the  poems  which  they 
edited  ;  for  he  criticises  at  large  that  very  arrange- 
ment ;  he  gives  it  the  highest  praise  ;  he  makes  it  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  epic  poetry  ;  and  yet  he  never  at- 
tributes this  to  any  other  than  to  the  original  author. 
He  bestows  no  praise  on  Pisistratus,  who,  in  this  re- 
spect, deserved  it  all.  And  surely  the  ruler  of  Athens 
must  have  been  little  anxious  about  his  reputation,  to 
have  taken  no  measures  for  claiming  to  himself  this 
honour.  The  Athenians,  too,  must  have  become  very  sin- 
gularly insensible  to  the  glory  of  their  own  state  and 
to  the  interests  of  literature,  of  which  they  were  the 
guardians  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  to  have  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  a  work  so  noble  even  till  the 
age  of  Alexander.  All  mankind  have  remained  strangely 
ignorant  of  the  service  rendered  them  by  the  Athenian 
governor,  since  neither  Horace  nor  any  subsequent 
critic  has  attributed  it  to  him;  and  all  the  innumerable 
admirers  of  Homer  in  every  age  have  enjoyed  "  the 
tale  of  Troy  divine,"  without  at  all  suspecting  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  so  large  a  share  of  their  interest 
and  pleasure  in  reading  it.  The  French  writers,  who 
have  extended  the  observations  of  Aristotle  on  epic 
poetry  to  a  system,  have  adopted  the  same  language  ; 
and,  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  hinted  by  Jose- 
phus  or  ./Elian,  the  common  feeling  and  opinion  of  men 
has  given  a  distinct  personality  to  the  poet,  and  very 
little  credit  to  his  editor.  Every  kind  of  possible  ho- 
nour has  been  done  him  as  to  a  person,  and  as  the 
author  at  least  of  the  Iliad.  .^Elian  himself  tells  us, 
that  the  Argives  used  to  invoke  Homer  and  Apollo  to- 
gether. Temples  were  erected  to  him  in  the  cities 
which  claimed  him  as  a  native  ;  statues  were  formed 
of  him,  though  probably  without  resemblance  to  his 
person,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  "  Quinim6  quac 
non  sunt,  finguntur,  nariuntque  desideria  non  traditi 
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vultus,  sicut  in  Homero  evenit."  [1.  xxxv.  c.  2.]  And 
medals  were  struck  of  him  at  Chios  and  Smyrna,  some 
of  which  are  even  now  in  existence. 

Besides  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
against  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf  and  Heyne,  they  have 
another  powerful  adversary  to  encounter  in  the  common 
prejudice  and  fond  admiration  of  mankind  for  one  of 
their  chief  idols.  Tt  is  in  vain  that  they  contend  that 
the  controversy  shakes  no  faith  that  is  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  or  remind  us  that  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
the  poems  would  remain  unaffected  by  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  cause  they  advocate.  Men  naturally  look 
up  for  objects  to  admire.  They  delight  to  concentrate, 
rather  than  to  divide,  their  emotions  of  respect  and 
love.  The  name  of  Homer  has  long  been  to  them  as 
a  charm,  which  they  will  not  willingly  suffer  to  be 
broken.  They  have  rejoiced  in  believing  that  a  being 
so  gifted  actually  belonged  to  their  nature,  and  had 
flesh  and  blood,  passions  and  affections,  like  them- 
selves. To  divide,  in  this  case,  is  to  destroy.  The 
high  object  of  undivided  reverence  would  have  .passed 
away.  That  fame  which  had  so  long  resisted  time, 
change,  and  mortal  accident,  would  crumble  into  ruins. 
An  immense  blank  would  be  left  in  the  imagination, 
an  aching  void  in  the  heart.  The  greatest  light,  save 
one,  shining  from  the  depth  of  time,  would  be  extin- 
guished, and  "  a  glory  passed  away  from  the  earth." 
It  is  little,  therefore,  to  be  expected,  that  the  new 
hypothesis  will  soon  become  general  among  the  mass 
of  the  admirers  of  Homer.  We  proceed  now  to  col- 
lect those  traces  which  remain,  or  are  supposed  to 
remain,  of  his  life ;  and  to  consider  those  works  which 
are,  by  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  learned, 
attributed  to  his  genius. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  re- 
specting the  antiquity  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer. 
The  Arundelian  marble  places  him  about  907  years 
before  Christ,  under  the  perpetual  archonship  of  Diog- 
netus,  at  Athens.  Herodotus,  who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  about  the  eighty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, or  444  years  before  Christ,  represents  him  as  not 
more  than  400  years  before  his  time,  and  thus  fixes  him 
near  to  the  year  before  Christ  844.  This  opinion 
differs  from  that  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Homer,  ascribed,  though  it  is  usually  thought  without 
foundation,  to  Herodotus;  for  he  conceives  that  the 
poet  wrote  more  than  600  years  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Persians,  under  Xerxes.  The  capture  of  Troy  is 
usually  regarded  by  those  who  believe  in  the  veracity  of 
Homer,  as  having  taken  place  A.  M.  2820,  before  the 
first  Olympiad  408,  A.  c.  1184,  though  the  Arundelian 
marble  refers  it  to  an  earlier  period  by  thirty  years. 
Tatianus  Assyrius,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  tell  us, 
that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Cretans,  Homer 
lived  within  eighty  years  after  that  event.  Erastosthenes 
regarded  him  as  flourishing  a  hundred ;  Aristarchus  a 
hundred  and  forty;  Cassius  Henina,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  ;  and  some,  among  whom  are  Euphorion  and  Theo- 
pompus,  even  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  it. 
[Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  388-9].  It  seems  most 
probable,  that  the  events  he  celebrated  took  place  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  own  time,  because,  as 
observed  by  Velleius  Paterculus  [1.  i.],  he  represents 
men  as  only  half  as  strong  in  his  own  age,  as  in  that 
which  his  heroes  adorned;  and  consequently  some  dis- 
tance must  be  allowed  for  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  the 
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species.  Some  modern  writers,  however,  are  disposed  Homer, 
to  represent  him  as  of  a  much  later  period  than  that  to 
which  he  is  usually  given.  Mr.  Bryant,  without  ex- 
pressing any  particular  opinion,  regards  him  as  com- 
paratively modern.  Dodwell  attempts  to  bring  his  age 
below  the  Olympiads,  and  to  make  him  cotemporary 
wjth  Lycurgus.  But  against  this  hypothesis,  there  ia 
Strong  presumptive  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  poems 
of  Homer.  Strabo  [1.  xv.]  observes,  that  the  poet  was 
not  acquainted  either  with  the  empire  of  the  Syrians  or 
the  Medes  ;  as  otherwise,  when  he  mentions  Egyptian 
Thebes  and  its  riches,  and  the  wealth  of  Phoenicia,  he 
would  scarcely  have  left  unnoticed  the  opulence  of 
Nineveh,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias  [in  Atticis,  sect,  xii.],  the  use  of  ivory  was  of 
remote  antiquity ;  but  the  elephant  was  seen  only  by 
the  Indian  tribes,  before  the  expedition  of  the  Macedo- 
nians into  Asia  ;  and  of  this  mighty  animal  we  find  no 
description  in  Homer.  Whenever  the  Nile  is  mentioned 
in  the  Odyssey,  it  is  called,  not  by  that  name,  but  by 
the  denomination  of  the  jEgyptus,  the  river  of  Egypt, 
which  is  the  description  by  which  it  is  characterized  by 
Moses  and  Joshua ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  had  not  acquired  the  name  of  Nile  at  the  time 
in  which  those  works  were  composed.  Pliny  [Nat. 
Hist.  xii.  1.]  remarks,  that  unguents,  or  mixed  perfumes, 
were  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  never  find  the  term  ^vpov,  by  which  they 
are  denominated,  used  by  Homer  ;  from  whence  we  may 
gather  that  they  were  unknown,  or  little  used,  in  his  own 
age.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod 
are  the  only  Greek  poets  whose  works  have  reached 
us,  who  use  the  digamma,  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
TEolic  dialect,  and  seems  to  fix  their  sera  about  the 
time  when  the  jEolians  emigrated  to  Italv,  and  imparted 
to  the  language  of  the  regions  in  which  they  settled 
this  singularity  of  their  native  tongue.  These  circum- 
stances seem  greatly  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  those 
who  adopt  the  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  in 
relation  to  Homer.  With  this  computation,  a  fragment 
of  Apollodorus,  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  nearly  coincide.  Cicero  also  speaks  of 
Homer  as  flourishing  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have  lived  after  the 
first  Olympiad,  from  whence  there  is  a  series  of  writers, 
and  a  regular  computation  of  time,  and  yet  that  so 
little  should  be  known  respecting  him.  On  the  v/hole, 
it  seems  most  probable,  that  he  was  born  almost  1000 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  his  life  was  comprised  in 
the  ensuing  century. 

The  place  uf  Homer's  birth,  was  the  subject  of  great  Place  of 
controversy  even  among  the  Greeks.  "  Homerum,"Ws  Wrth- 
observes  Cicero,  "  Colophonii  civem  esse  dicunt  suum, 
Chii  suum  vindicant,  Salaminii  repetunt,  Smyrneei 
vero  suum  esse  conformant ;  itaque  etiam  delubrum 
ejus  in  oppido  dedicaverunt :  permulti  alii  prseterea 
pugnant  inter  se,  atque  contendunt."  (Orat.  pro  Archisi 
Poeta.)  Seven  states  are  enumerated,  as  contending 
for  this  honour,  in  the  verse,  "  Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Co- 
lophon, Salamis,  Chius,  Argos,  Athsenee."  To  these 
names,  Egypt,  Pylus,  and  Ithaca,  with  several  others, 
have  been  added.  Most  of  these  have  but  very  slen- 
der evidence  to  support  their  claim.  An  oracle  in- 
formed Adrian  that  the  poet  was  born  in  Ithaca.  A 
school  was  shown  as  that  in  which  he  once  taught  at 
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Biography.  Colophon,  and  a  tomb  as  the  place  of  his  interment  at 
•^  lo  ; — neither  of  them,  even  if  genuine,  a  very  clear 
indication  of  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  Athenians, 
according  to  the  learned  author  of  the  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  claimed  him 
as  born  in  one  of  their  colonies  ;  or  rather  "  on  behalf 
of  Greece  in  general,  as  the  metropolis  of  its  learning, 
they  made  his  name  free  of  their  city  after  the  manner 
of  that  law  by  which  all  Italy  became  free  of  Rome." 
The  proofs  which  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Egypt 
show,  almost  beyond  a  question,  that  the  poet  had 
visited  that  region;  and  countenance  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  of  Egyptian  extraction ;  but  they  throw 
very  little  light  on  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Smyrna, 
Chios,  and  Ithaca,  have  been  most  generally  the  objects 
of  controversy,  and  are  the  only  states  whose  claims 
seem  now  to  deserve  attention. 

If  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Homer,  who  bears  the 
name  of  Herodotus,  be  entitled  to  any  credit,  Smyrna 
was,  beyond  doubt,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  days. 
But  this  work  is  rarely  regarded  as  genuine.  It  is 
evidently  not  written  by  the  historian  whose  name  it 
bears,  because  its  assertions  are  directly  contrary  to 
his  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  poet.  It  is 
also  altogether  unworthy  of  him  in  point  of  style.  It 
is  so  particular  and  minute  in  some  respects  as  to  wear 
all  the  appearance  of  fiction.  It  asserts  that  Homer 
travelled  to  Etruria  and  Spain ;  which  seems  incredible, 
as  we  find  no  trace  of  any  accurate  knowledge  in  his 
works  of  regions  to  the  westward  of  Greece.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  has  obtained  but  little  credit.  If 
the  poet  had  been  born  at  Smyrna,  it  is  strange  he 
should  never  have  mentioned  that  place  in  his  works, 
or  alluded  to  the  river  Meles  which  ran  beside  it,  es- 
pecially as  he  mentions  some  neighbouring  cities,  and 
the  rivers  Cayster  and  Mseander,  which  flowed  near 
them.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  an  observer 
so  accurate,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with  strong  feelings 
and  deep  sensibilities,  should  have  communicated  to 
us  no  impression  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  spent  his 
childhood,  and  of  which  his  recollections  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  peculiarly  vivid.  Indeed,  there 
is  considerable  evidence,  of  a  negative  kind,  that  he 
was  not  a  native  of  the  shores  of  Asia.  While  he  gives 
a  most  minute  and  lively  description  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  he  does  little  more  than  allude  to  any  places 
in  Asia,  except  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Troad.  And  yet,  at  the  earliest  sera  to  which  he  can 
be  ascribed,  Ephesus,  Sardis,  Merlaea,  Themiscura, 
Cuma,  and  Pergamus,  must  have  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  respecting  them, 
or  the  rivers  by  which  the  neighbouring  countries  were 
watered.  The  natives  of  Smyrna,  however,  preferred 
their  claim  with  no  small  confidence  in  its  truth.  They 
cast  medals  of  the  bard,  erected  a  temple  to  his  honour, 
and  burned  Zoilus  in  effigy  for  throwing  reproach  on 
their  state,  by  reviling  the  works  of  its  most  illustrious 
citizen. 

The  claims  of  Chios  have  been  advocated  with  great 
learning  and  zeal,  by  LeoAllatius,  a  native  of  that  island. 
He  brings  forward  the  authorities  of  Simonides  and 
Thucydides,  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.  He  affirms 
that  his  country  had  yet  among  them  a  race  called  the 
Homeridee,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  poet's  descend- 
ants ;  and  that  they  had  a  temple  erected  to  his  honour. 
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He  relies  also  on  a  passage  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  Homer,  &<•• 
which  Thucydides  acknowledges  to  be  genuine,  in 
which  the  poet  calls  himself  "  the  blind  man  that  in- 
habits Chios."  This  last  authority,  however,  seems 
only,  at  most,  to  prove  that  he  resided  in  that  island  ; 
and  the  expressions  of  Simouides  and  Theocritus,  when 
they  denominate  him  a  Chian,  may  be  explained  by  the 
same  circumstance. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet,  and  the  scene  in  which  he  composed 
his  immortal  works  was  Ithaca.  He  supports  this 
opinion  partly  by  its  freedom  from  the  objections  ad- 
vanced against  other  theories,  and  partly  from  the 
peculiar  statistics  of  the  poet.  He  contends  with  great 
enthusiasm,  that  Homer  returned  hither  from  his  wan- 
derings by  sea  and  land  to  a  genial  repose ;  and  that 
here,  amidst  his  native  scenery,  he  produced  from  the 
materials  collected  on  his  travels,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  In  the  latter,  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  him  to 
have  told  his  own  adventures,  and  to  have  expressed 
the  personal  feelings  which  he  most  fondly  cherished ; 
and  to  have  even  celebrated  the  constancy  of  his  own 
wife,  in  the  character  of  Penelope.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  passages  in  which  the  emotion  seems  to  have  flowed 
immediately  from  the  heart — a  lingering  and  fond  re- 
trospect of  departed  joy — a  mild  and  softened  melan- 
choly— and  a  constant  and  tender  recollection  of  home, 
with  all  its  sweet  associations,  rendered  yet  more 
sacred  by  time.  Some  particular  scenes  too  are 
described  with  a  vividness  so  striking,  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  remembered  rather  than  invented.  But 
all  this  falls  very  short  of  proving  the  identity  of 
Ulysses  and  Homer,  since  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
scenes  of  which  the  poet  was  actually  a  witness,  were 
transferred  to  his  works  as  seen  by  other  spectators,  and 
that  he  used  a  fictitious  character  to  express  senti- 
ments, which,  in  their  original  intensity,  glowed  within 
his  own  bosom. 

As  the  birth-place  of  Homer  is  thus  uncertain,  his 
family  is  equally  dubious.  Accounts  respecting  them 
differ;  and  none  are  entitled  to  much  reliance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to 
Herodotus,  his  mother's  name  was  Crytheis,who  proving 
unlawfully  with  child,  was  sent  away  from  Cumae  by  her 
uncle,  with  Ismenias,  and  found  refuge  in  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  was  then  in  progress ;  near  to  which 
place  she  was  delivered  of  the  poet,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meles,  as  she  was  celebrating  a  festival.  In  his  life, 
attributed  to  Plutarch,  the  third  part  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  is  quoted  as 
giving  a  more  wonderful  account  of  his  birth,  to  the 
following  effect: — At  the  time  when  Neleus,  the  son 
of  Codrus,  led  the  colony  which  was  sent  into  Ionia, 
a  young  woman  had  intercourse  with  a  genius  who 
delighted  to  associate  with  the  muses,  and  to  share  in 
their  joys.  Filled  with  shame  for  this  unlawful  amour, 
and  finding  herself  pregnant,  she  removed  from  thence 
to  a  place  called  ^Egina.  There  she  was  taken  by  rob- 
bers, carried  to  Smyrna,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Lydians,  given  to  Meeon,  the  king,  and  married  by  him 
on  account  of  her  beauty.  But  as  she  was  walking  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  she  was  delivered  of 
Homer,  and  expired.  The  infant  was  taken  by  the  king, 
and  educated  by  him  till  he  died,  and  left  him  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  poverty.  There  are  other  accounts  more 
marvellous  even  than  this ; — which  can  prove  nothing 
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but  the  enthusiasm  and  reverence  in  which  the  works  of 
'  Homer  have  ever  been  held,  and  the  meagreuess  of  all 
authentic  information  concerning  him. 

The  name  of  Homer  is  supposed  by  many  not  to  have 
been  his  original  appellation,  but  given  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  some  quality  of  his  mind  or  incident  of  his 
life.  Etymology  has,  therefore,  been  employed  to  de- 
velope  its  meaning,  in  the  hope  that  some  light  might 
thus  be  thrown  upon  his  history.  In  the  life  ascribed 
to  Herodotus,  it  is  derived  from  'O  /toj  <1pwi',  and  is 
supposed  to  denote  blindness.  By  some  it  has  been  con- 
jectured to  come  from  'O  ^poc,  and  to  signify  a  thigh  ; 
and  thence  an  hypothesis  has  been  supported  that  he 
had  some  mark  on  that  part,  denoting  him  to  be  an 
illegitimate  child :  by  others  it  is  thought  to  be  com- 
pounded of  'Opus  epeir,  and  to  imply  speaking  in  coun- 
cil;  and  thence  Suidas  represents  him  as  inciting  the 
people  of  Smyrna,  by  a  divine  inspiration,  to  make  war 
on  those  of  Colophon.  According  to  others,  Qftqpoc 
signifies  a  hostage ;  and  thence  they  agree  with  Proclus 
in  supposing  that  he  was  delivered  up  in  that  character 
in  a  war  between  Smyrna  and  Chios.  And,  to  crown 
these  conjectures,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  term 
signifies  J allowing ;  and  was  given  to  him,  because,  as 
stated  in  the  life  by  Plutarch,  he  said  he  would  follow 
the  Lydians  from  Smyrna.  The  author  of  the  Certamen 
Homericum,  denominates  him  Auletes ;  and  Lucian, 
Tigranes.  But  the  name  most  usually  ascribed  to  him, 
by  those  who  regard  Homer  as  only  an  epithet,  is 
Melesigenes,  which  is  commonly  derived  from  the  river 
Meles,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
born.  Mr.  Bryant,  however,  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity, makes  this  denomination  subservient  to  his 
theory,  that  the  family  of  Homer  was  from  Egypt ;  and 
that,  from  that  country,  he  derived  the  principal  ma- 
terials of  his  poetry.  He  derives  it  from  MeXac,  black  ; 
which  answers  to  the  term  Nile,  and  supposes  it  ap- 
plied to  Homer  in  consequence  of  his  genealogy  being 
traced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  celebrated  river. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Nile  did  not  obtain 
that  name  till  after  the  time  of  Homer — at  least  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  his  poems  which  have 
reached  us. 

Of  the  life  of  Homer  almost  as  little  is  certainly 
known  as  of  his  origin.  The  author  of  the  biographical 
piece,  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  gives  in  substance 
the  following  account  of  it.  After  stating  his  birth,  he 
informs  us  that  Crytheis,  his  mother,  supported  herself 
by  her  labour  till  Phemius,  a  school-master  at  Smyrna, 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  her.  On  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Homer  succeeded  him  in  his  school,  and 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom.  Attracted  by  his 
fame,  Mentes,  who  commanded  a  Leucadian  ship, 
visited  him,  and  induced  him  to  leave  his  occupation 
and  travel.  In  the  company  of  this  friend,  he  went  to 
Italy  and  Spain ;  but,  at  last,  was  left  at  Ithaca  in  con- 
sequence of  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes.  While  in  this 
island,  he  was  entertained  by  a  man  of  fortune  named 
Mentor,  who  told  him  those  circumstances  upon  which 
he  afterwards  framed  the  Odyssey.  On  the  return  of 
Mentes  he  accompanied  him  to  Colophon,  where  he 
became  totally  blind.  On  this  misfortune,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place,  Smyrna ;  but  his  hopes  of  support  were 
disappointed  by  the  apathy  with  which  the  productions 
of  his  genius  were  regarded  by  his  countrymen.  He, 
therefore,  removed  to  Cumse,  where  he  received  great 
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applause  but  no  reward,  the  people  alleging  that  they  Homer,  &c. 
could  never  think  of  maintaining  all  the"O//»jpot, 
meit,  and  from  this  repulse  he  obtained  the  name  of 
Homer.  Thus  again  baffled,  he  travelled  to  Phocaea, 
where  a  schoolmaster,  named  Thestorides,  offered  to 
support  him,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  transcribe 
his  poems  ;  which  being  granted,  this  new  friend  took 
them  away  to  Chios,  and  gained  universal  applause  by 
producing  them.  Hearing  of  this  treachery,  Homer 
resolved  to  lay  claim  to  his  own  compositions,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  set  out  for  Chios.  Before,  however,  he 
met  with  Thestorides,  he  was  found  by  Glaucus,  a 
shepherd,  and  introduced  by  him  to  his  master  at  Bol- 
lissus,  who  employed  him  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  As  his  fame  increased  while  he  remained  in 
this  situation,  his  piratical  foe  took  flight,  and  left  him 
in  possession  of  the  field.  On  this  he  left  his  employ- 
ment and  went  to  Chios,  where  he  acquired  consider- 
able wealth  by  his  poems,  married,  and  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  young,  and  the  other  was 
married  to  the  person  in  whose  family  he  had  recently 
been  a  teacher.  He  determined,  however,  to  proceed 
to  Athens ;  but  the  vessel  was  detained  during  the 
winter  at  Samos,  where  he  sung  or  recited  his  poems, 
often  followed  by  a  train  of  children.  He  attempted  Various  ac- 
in  the  spring  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  but  was  seized  countsofliis 
with  sickness  at  16,  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  sea-  death- 
shore. 

This  account,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  but 
little  to  be  relied  on.  And  yet  it  is  the  only  circum- 
stantial relation  which  has  reached  us  of  the  adven- 
tures and  condition  of  him,  whose  name  every  civilized 
country  has  united  in  revering.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  he  was  educated  under  Pronapides,  a  man  of 
great  genius,  who  taught  the  Pelasgic  letter,  invented 
by  Linus,  [1.  iii.].  In  two  respects,  all  the  accounts 
concerning  him  agree — that  he  had  been  a  great  tra- 
veller, and  that  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  From  His  bliud- 
the  first  circumstance,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  he  was  ness- 
either  rich  or  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  ; 
but  this  will  not  appear  necessary,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  in  his  time,  journeys  were  usually  per- 
formed on  foot,  and  that  he  probably  travelled,  with  a 
view  to  his  support,  as  an  itinerant  musician,  or  reciter. 
From  most  of  the  traditions  respecting  him,  it  appears 
that  he  was  poor,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  necessity, 
rather  than  the  mere  desire  of  gratifying  curiosity, 
prompted  his  wanderings.  All  that  has  been  advanced 
respecting  the  occasion  of  his  blindness  is  mere  con- 
jecture. Certain  it  is,  that  this  misfortune  arose  from 
accident  or  disease,  and  not  from  the  operation  of 
nature  at  his  birth  ;  for  the  character  of  his  composi- 
tions seems  rather  to  suppose  him  all  eye,  than  desti- 
tute of  sight ;  and  if  they  were  even  framed  during  his 
blindness,  they  form  a  glorious  proof  of  the  vivid  power 
of  the  imagination  more  than  supplying  the  want  of 
the  bodily  organs,  and  not  merely  throwing  a  variety 
of  its  own  tints  over  the  objects  of  nature,  but  pre- 
senting them  to  the  mind  in  a  clearer  light  than  could 
be  shed  over  them  by  one  whose  powers  of  immediate 
vision  were  perfectly  free  from  blemishes. 

It  is  singular  that  so  little  information  should  be 
gathered  respecting  this  poet,  from  the  most  accurate 
examination  of  his  works.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
them  we  scarcely  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  personal 
character  or  adventures;  unless  Mr.  Bryant's  almost 
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Biography,  unsupported  hypothesis  be  adopted.   We  learn,  indeed, 
'beyond  all  controversy,  that  he  was  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  noblest  sentiments;  that  he  was  penetrated 
with  a  deep  reverence  for   sacred  things;  and  that 
friendship,  hospitality,  and  universal   kindness,  were 
themes  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell.     Even  in  the  midst 
of  the  feuds  and  battles  which  he  celebrates,  he  seems 
to  delight  in  finding  some  breathing  places  in  which 
the  brave  of  both  hosts  recognize  each  other  as  kin- 
dred, and  unite  in  a  brief  interchange  of  the  courtesies 
and  socialities  of  life.     He  seems  to  join  in  all  the 
rustic  feasts  of  his  heroes,  and  to  enter  into  every  ge- 
nerous feeling  which  they  pour  forth  in  the  most  genial 
seasons.      He  must  have  felt  the  softest  touches  of 
kindred  and  love,  and  brooded  over  the  fond  recollec- 
tions of  early  home.      But  even  these  general  indica- 
tions are  only  incidentally  and  necessarily  given  us. 
Poets  are  usually  tempted,  by  the  very  emotions  which 
spring  from  their  genius,  to  take  an  opposite  course. 
They  feel  so  intensely  all  that  is  peculiar  to  themselves; 
they  are  so  conscious  of  their  own  divine  faculty  ;  and 
so  sensible  to  the  slights  which  they  receive  from  those 
whom  they  despise,  that  they  are  eager  to  vent  feelings 
almost  too  big  for  utterance  in  their  poetry.     Thus  we 
learn  much  not  only  of  the  external  events  in  their 
lives,  but  of  the  movements  of  feeling  within  them. 
Whatever  his  outward  circumstances  were,  Homer  must 
have  .lived  happily,  or  he  would  have  been  an  egotist. 
Had  he  been  wretched,  he  would  have  informed  us  of 
the  fact  in  his  works.      He  was,  no  doubt,  contented 
with  his  lot,-— happy  in  the  sunshine  of  his  own  mind. 
He  has  not  even,  like  Milton,  told  us  of  his  blindness. 
He  was  occupied  with  his  own  glorious  fancies,  and 
dwelt  in  a  fairer  creation  than  this  material  world.     In 
the  absence  of  all  egotism,  he  more  closely  resembles 
Shakspeare  than  any  of  those  bards  who  are  usually 
classed  with  him  as  epic.      Like  our  great  dramatist, 
he  throws  himself  into  a  thousand  characters,  instead 
of  philosophising  or  describing  in  his  own;  lives  and 
breathes  in  the  works  of  his  own  creation :  and  seems 
to  exist  in  an  immense  variety  of  persons,  rather  than 
in  one.     He  stops  not  to  reflect  on  the  events  he  cele- 
brates.     Noble  sentiments  and  heart-stirring  speeches 
are  thickly  strown,  but  they  come  from  the  mouths  of 
his  heroes,  and  not  from  his  own,  with  dramatic  pro- 
priety and  force.     He  was  too  much  delighted  with  the 
visions  and  joys  which  poesy  opened  before  him,  for 
ever  new  and  fresh,  to  think  of  the  shell  in  which  his 
genius  had  taken  up  its  dwelling. 

It  clearly,  however,  appears  from  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  that  Homer,  in  his  travels,  had  visited,  and 
accurately  observed,  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece. 
He  uses  all  its  various  dialects  with  perfect  ease.  In 
his  catalogue  of  the  ships,  he  has  given  not  merely  a 
beaiitiful  description,  but  an  accurate  geography  of 
Greece.  He  defines  the  boundaries  of  a  state  in  a  line, 
and  gives  us  a  picture  of  its  beauties  in  an  epithet. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  visited,  but  to  have  resided, 
for  some  time  in  Egypt ;  for  he  has  transplanted  thence 
customs,  rites,  mysteries — according  to  Herodotus,  a 
religion  itself.  If  the  hymn  to  Apollo  be  genuine,  he 
settled  at  Chios  in  his  old  age.  Strabo  informs  us 
(1.  x.)  that  Lycurgus  had  an  interview  with  him,  to 
discuss  the  constitutions  of  Sparta,  while  he  was  col- 
lecting knowledge  to  frame  them  ;  though  this  seems 
contradicted  by  the  usual  hypothesis,  that  Lycurgus 


His  travels. 


brought  his  works  from  Asia,  where  he  found  them  in 
fragments^  after  th6  decease  of  their  author. 

Of  the  death  of  Homer  nothing  is  certainly  known. 
The  account  given  of  it  above  from  the  supposititious 
work  of  Herodotus  seems  without  foundation.  In  the 
life  attributed  to  Plutarch,  there  is  a  tradition  respect- 
ing this  event,  which  only  deserves  quotation  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  absurdity.  It  is  gravely  stated,  that  he 
had  been  warned,  by  an  oracle,  to  beware  of  the  youn^ 
mans  riddle,  and  that  this  prophetic  warning  proved 
true;  for,  as  he  sat  in  the  island  of  16,  descrying  some 
fishermen,  they  proposed  a  riddle  in  verse  for  his 
solution,  which  he  was  unable  to  explain,  and  was  so 
much  affected  by  his  failure  that  he  died  of  grief.  It 
is  probable  that  he  lived  long,  from  the  length  of  his 
works  whick  have  reached  us,  and  the  immense  variety 
of  knowledge  which  they  display.  And,  though  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  manner,  of  his  death,  we  run  little 
hazard  in  concluding  that  it  took  place  when  he  had 
arrived  at  a  good  old  age. 

From  these  unsatisfactory  speculations  respecting 
the  personal  history  of  this  great  poet,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  turn  to  his  works,  to  which  time  has  been  less 
relentless.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  only  poems 
which  have  been  most  commonly  attributed  to  him  by 
those  who  believe  in  his  existence.  But  a  number  of 
others  have  at  different  times  been  stated  as  his,  which 
it  is  right  to  mention. 

The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice  has  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  Homer's.  It  has  been  attributed,  how- 
ever, to  Pigres,  a  brother  to  Artemesia,  who  fought  at 
Salamis,  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Fabricii  Biblioth.  Greec. 
ed.  Harles.  lib.  ii.  c.  101.)  Mr.  Payru?  Knight,  in  his 
Prolegomena  ad  Homerum  (Classical  Journal,  No.  xiv, 
p.  324.),  conjectures  that  it  is  the  production  of  some 
Athenian  writer;  and  suggests  several  points  of  internal 
evidence,  which  show  that  it  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  Iliad.  The  crowing  of  the  cock,  for  example, 
is  mentioned  (v.  191),  as  a  known  and  familiar  sound, 
though  no  trace  of  this  bird  is  to  be  found  in  the  other 
works  of  Homer,  or  the  poets  near  to  his  time.  This 
little  piece  is,  however,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  oldest 
specimens  of  the  humourous,  and  the  earliest  instance  of 
mock  heroic  which  has  reached  us.  Other  works  of 
a  similar  kind,  which  are  now  lost,  as  the  Arachno- 
machia,  Geranomachia,  and  the  Heptapection  Goat, 
have  been  ascribed  to  our  poet  with  little  reason ;  and 
as  we  are  informed  that  the  latter  was  written  in  iambic 
verse,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  age.  Another  satirical  poem,  called 
Margites,  consisting  of  a  loose  story,  and  written  in 
ridicule  of  the  female  sex,  is  ascribed  to  Homer  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  its  argument  is  preserved  in 
Eustathius's  Comments  on  the  Odyssey.  The  iambic 
verses  it  is  said  to  have  contained,  are  supposed  by 
Mr.  Knight  to  have  been  interpolations  made  by  Pigres, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  through  the  Iliad,  introducing 
a  pentameter  after  every  hexameter  verse,  of  which 
strange  labour  Suidas  has  preserved  a  specimen. 
Another  satyrical  work,  called  the  Ccci-opcs,  probably 
founded  on  the  old  fable  of  a  people  of  that  name, 
having  been  changed  for  their  impostures  into  monkies, 
is  also  ascribed  to  Homer,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  respecting  it.  The  Epigrams  are  extracted  from 
the  biography  which  bears  the  name  of  Herodotus, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  The  Cypriacs,  or  the 
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Loves  of  the  Females  at  the  Siege  of  Troy,  though 
certainly  ancient,  is  not  regarded  as  genuine.  Of  the 
Amazonia,  the  Thcbais,  the  Epigoni,  the  Phocais,  the 
smaller  Iliad,  the  Destruction  of  (Ecalia,  and  others, 
nothing  is  known;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one 
man,  however  gifted,  could  have  produced  them  in 
addition  to  those  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  Probably  many  of  them  were  the  works  of  the 
Homeridee  who  contended  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
deccndants  of  the  poet,  and  were  thus,  in  rude  periods, 
confounded  with  compositions  that  they  were  intended 
to  resemble.  It  is  easy  also  to  conceive  them  to  have 
been  literary  frauds,  which  the  uncertainty  respecting 
Homer  would  make  practicable,  and  which  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  wealthy  Greeks  would  render  lucrative. 

The  hymns  ascribed  to  our  bard,  in  number  thirty- 
three,  are  of'more  importance,  because  they  are  yet  in 
our  hands.  They  are  attributed  to  him  by  Thucydides, 
Pausanias,  and  Lucian,  as  to  their  undoubted  author. 
The  hymn  to  Venus  is  unquestionably  ancient;  and 
from  the  use  of  the  digamma,  is  probably  nearly  coeval 
with  Homer.  The  hymn  to  Ceres  is  alluded  to  by 
Pausanias,  but  was  not  discovered  till  a  very  recent 
time,  when  Mattheei  found  it  almost  entire,  among  a 
number  of  Greek  manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  synod  at  Moscow.  As,  however,  this  relic 
varies,  in  several  instances,  from  the  quotations  made 
by  Pausanias,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  different 
work ;  though  Hermann  conjectures  the  two  copies  to 
be  only  different  editions  of  the  same  poem.  There  is 
much  internal  evidence  against  the  opinion  that  these 
little  pieces  are  the  genuine  compositions  of  Homer.  In 
the  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  word  No/xoc  occurs,  which, 
according  to  the  work  de  Poesi  Homerica,  was  not 
used  at  the  time  when  he  flourished.  In  the  hymn  to 
Mars,  the  word  Tvpawoq,  and  in  the  first  to  Minerva, 
Tv%>},  are  introduced,  both  of  which  are  judged  by  the 
same  authority  to  be  words  of  a  later  invention.  All 
of  them,  excepting  the  hymn  to  Venus,  have  great 
inequalities,  and  are  evidently  much  corrupted.  There 
are  also  considerable  variations  in  all  the  manuscripts. 
Hermann  has  employed  great  labour  and  ingenuity  in 
purifying  the  text,  and  in  attempting  to  account  for  its 
mutilated  condition.  He  contends  that  many  con- 
necting passages  have  been  lost,  whence  great  obscu- 
rity has  arisen.  He  also  supposes  that  the  rhapsodists, 
who  were  accustomed  to  recite  the  works  of  Homer, 
sometimes  amplified  and  altered  the  original,  and  even 
supplanted  it  by  introducing  their  own  paraphrase  in 
ks  room;— that  this  is  still  the  case  with  many  parts 
of  the  Iliad ;  but  that,  in  the  hymns,  the  interpolations 
did  not  occupy  the  room  of  the  original,  but  were 
blended  with  it.  These  he'endeavours  to  discover  and 
exclude  in  the  larger  hymns;  and  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  his  success,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  have  executed  his  arduous  plan  with  great  ingenuity 
and  toil.  The  scholiasts  ascribe  these  works  to  a 
rhapsodist  named  Cynrcthus.  And  the  opinion  now 
most  commonly  entertained  is,  that  though  compositions 
of  high  antiquity,  they  are  not  the  productions  of 
Homer.  To  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  therefore,  we 
may  henceforth  confine  our  attention. 

Of  these,  various  parts  have  been  suspected  to  be 
from  other  hands  than  those  of  the  original  author, 
even  by  those  who  believe  in  his  personal  existence. 
It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Odyssey 
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and  Iliad  are  not  the  works  of  two  distinct  poets.  Ifomer, 
This  is  so    far    from  being  only   a   modern  contro- 
versy,  that   Seneca   informs   us   it  was   one  of   the 
useless   questions    upon   which    the    Greeks    wasted 
their  time.      Those    who  were    of  opinion    that    the 
poems  are  the  works  of  different  men   are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Venetian  Scholia,  under  the  appella- 
of  01  •^wpi^ovTtr,     There  seems  to  be   some  internal 
evidence  for  supposing  the  Odyssey  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  later  age  than  the  Iliad.     The  arts  appear 
to  have  made  more  progress  between  the  c,  mposition 
of  the  two  works  than  can  be  probably  supposed  during 
the  life  of  an  individual.     The  lyre  is  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  made  of  the  intestines  of 
animals.     Columns  are  mentioned,  in  this  poem  only, 
as  adorning  or  supporting  buildings,  while  in  all  the 
magnificent  descriptions  of  Troy  and  the  palaces  of 
Priam,  in  the  Iliad,  no    allusion  is  made  to  them. 
Those  which  are  represented  as  standing  irj  the  palace 
of  Ulysses  at  Ithaca,  are  almost  exactly  like  the  pillars 
of  the  Doric  order,  when  architecture   had  arrived  at 
its  perfection.     There  is  no  mention  of  nets  for  fishing, 
or  of  several  other  instruments  for  providing  food,  and 
for  domestic  uses,  in  the  Iliad,  while  they  are  familiarly 
spoken  of  in  the  Odyssey.     The  mythologies  of  the 
poems  too,  seem  scarcely  to  coincide.     In  the  former  of 
them  we  do  not  find  Mercury  represented  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods ;  Neptune  as  armed  with  a  trident ; 
or  the  island  of  Delphi  as   sacred  to  Apollo — all  of 
which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  latter.     The  language 
also,  in  some  respects,  varies  ;  bearing  marks  in  the 
Odyssey  of  more  cultivation  and  refinement,  especially 
in  the  adoption  of  shorter  forms  of  expression.     There 
is  more  of  Ionic  openness  in  the  Iliad,  and  more  of  Attic 
contraction  and  elegance  in  the  Odyssey.     In  the  latter 
the  word  written  KT^paTa,   ric/ics,  is  always   spelled 
•%pr)para.     Here,  the  term  Xter^,  a  public  game,  and 
the  verb  OTITEVW,  to  serve  for  hire,  from  Qr\q,  indicating 
a  race  of  men  different  from  slaves,  hired   servants, 
occur,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  Iliad.     It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  Iliad  was  the  production 
of  Homer's  manhood,  and  the  Odyssey  of  his  declining 
years.     But  it  is  singular  that,  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
his  fictions  should  have  become  more  extravagant,  and 
his  excursions    from  probability  more   frequent   and 
glaring.     For  it  is  manifest  that  wonders,  prodigies, 
and  strange  adventures,  are  accumulated  in  the  ad- 
ventures  of  Ulysses  with  much  greater  boldness  than 
in  the  tale  of  Troy.     We  can,  for  the  most  part,  trace 
the  places  described  in  the  latter,  at  the  present  day  ; 
but  it  is  contended  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  it  would  be  as 
rational  to  look  for  Lilliput,  Brobdignag,  and  Laputa, 
on  the  earth,  as  to  assign  many  of  the  scenes  in  which 
the  action  of  the  former  is  laid.  Ithaca  itself  is  almost  a 
rock,  and  utterly  incapable  of  having  supported  the  court 
of  Ulysses,  or  of  having  afforded  room  for  the  transac- 
tions said  to  have  occurred  within  its  shores.     Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  the  Odyssey,  with  all  its  defects,  is 
very  far  from  being  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 
And  the  great  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  another, 
arises  from  the  improbability  of  there  having  been  two 
such  poets,  of  whom  so  little  should  have  certainly  been 
known,  even  in  very  early  times. 

The  most  zealous  advocates  for  attributing  either  or  in«rpo- 
both  of  these  poems  to  an  individual,  will  not  hesitate  lations  of 
to  admit  that  they  must  have   been  left  by  him  in  a  Homer. 
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very  different  state  from  that  in  which  we  now  read 
them.  Four  verses  have  been  introduced  into  some 
later  editions  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  manuscripts,  having, 
it  is  said,  been  expunged  by  Aristarchus,  as  mentioning 
the  intention  of  parricide  without  sufficient  horror. 
jEsohines  speaks  of  Homer  as  repeatedly  using  the 
words  <j>r)ur)  fteis  arpaTov  rjAOe,  which  are  not  to  be 
traced  in  any  of  the  poems  now  in  being.  And  a 
variety  of  various  readings  have  been  collected  by  the 
early  editors  and  commentators  of  the  poet,  which 
probably  arose  from  the  errors  or  interpolations  of  the 
wandering  reciters.  See  the  Classical  Disquisitions, 
by  the  late  Mr.  DEW  HURST,  in  the  Athemcum  for  1807. 

Many  large  passages  and  whole  books  have  been 
suspected,  especially  by  Heyne,  to  be  spurious. 

The  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  from  v.  121  to  v.  244, 
has  been  thought  to  deserve  this  epithet;  because 
Helen,  who,  in  this  passage,  points  out  the  leaders 
of  the  Greeks  from  the  wall  of  Troy  to  Priam,  ex- 
presses herself  doubtful  as  to  the  fate  of  her  brothers, 
which  she  must  have  known ;  and  because  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  king  should  not,  in  a  ten  years'  war, 
have  learned  the  characters  and  persons  of  his  principal 
foes.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Greeks  are 
usually  represented  as  having  till  this  period  contented 
themselves  with  plundering  the  country ;  and  as  having 
made  no  attack  on  the  capital,  and  that  Priam,  from 
his  age,  had  never  personally  opposed  them.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  only  useful  to  the  conduct  of  the  poem, 
as  affording  an  opportunity  of  describing  some  of  the 
characters,  but  is  in  itself  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
refreshing  to  the  reader,  amidst  so  many  scenes  of  car- 
nage. A  poet,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  would  not  resign 
an  opportunity  of  delighting  his  audience,  on  the  ground 
of  such  objections  as  these,  which  were  not  very  likely 
to  interrupt  their  pleasures. 

The  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  containing  a  narrative  of 
the  exploits  of  Diomed,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
separate  poem,  written  in  honour  of  that  hero,  and  in- 
troduced into  its  present  situation  at  a  subsequent 
period.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  context,  that  this  part  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  circumstances,  both  before  and  after 
it,  that  it  forms  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  events. 
It  prepares  the  way,  and  gives  the  occasion  for  the 
beautiful  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  for  the 
return  of  Paris  to  the  battle,  for  the  deliverance  of 
Nestor  from  imminent  peril  by  the  aid  of  those  horses 
which  Diomed  had  taken  from  YEneas,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  same  horses  in  the  funeral  games  for 
Patroclus.  The  speech  of  Diomed,  when  Agamemnon 
advises  a  return  to  Greece,  manifestly  refers  to  the 
exploits  which  are  related  in  this  book ;  and  to  that 
speech  may  be  traced  the  embassy  of  Ulysses,  Ajax, 
and  Phoenix  to  Achilles,  their  success  in  overcoming 
Ins  determination  to  retire,  and  all  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  •  poem.  Those  who  will  follow  Homer 
through  the  whole  character  of  Diomed,  as  developed 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Iliad,  will  perceive  the  ad- 
mirable consistency  throughout,  from  the  time  when  he 
so  gracefully  receives  the  rebuke  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  fourth  book,  to  the  last  time  when  his  name  occurs. 

The  single  combat  of  Hector  and  Ajax — the  noctur- 
nal adventure  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed  —the  embassy  of 
Idceus  frpm  the  Trojans — and  some  minor  passages, 
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have  been  impugned  as  spurious.  But  they  will  pro-  Homer, 
bably  be  found  closely  connected  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  work,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  necessary  to 
enable  the  reader  rightly  to  understand  it.  To  the 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in  the  eighteenth 
book,  Heyne  has  advanced  many  ingenious  objections  ; 
he  contends  that  it  is  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
story  which  it  interrupts,  And  that  although  beautiful 
in  itself,  of  a  very  different  kind  of  excellence  from  the 
scenes  which  immediately  surroitnd  it.  The  shield 
seems  not  to  be  formed  of  workmanship  at  all  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose,  or  of  a  proper  character  with  the 
design.  It  wov^ld  not  glitter  in  the  sun,  or  strike  awe 
in  the  midst  of  battle ;  its  curious  ornaments  would 
rather  require  time  and  leisure  to  examine  them.  In- 
stead of  presenting  to  the  view  some  single  terrific 
object,  as  the  head  of  Medusa,  it  contains  a  variety  of 
minute  parts,  and  those,  many  of  them,  having  no 
reference  to  deeds  of  arms ;  such  as  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  sea,  cities,  fields,  forensic  contests,  agri- 
cultural labours,  dances,  and  pictures  of  quiet  and 
reposing  beauty.  From  the  great  number  of  objects 
comprised  within  the  compass,  each  part  must  have 
been  so  exceedingly  minute  as  to  require  almost  a 
microscopic  eye  to  discern  it.  The  whole  could  never 
have  been  fashioned  by  the  summary  process  by  which 
Vulcan  is  said  to  have  prepared  it  complete  for  Thetis. 
And,  in  the  early  times  of  Homer,  the  arts  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  so  elaborate  a  work  were  unknown ; 
and  consequently,  the  whole  must  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  hand  in  some  later  period,  and 
introduced  to  the  Iliad  by  the  Athenian  editor. 

In  answer  to  their  objections,  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  is  no  violation  of  character  in  the  passage  in 
question.  The  taste  of  Thetis,  rather  than  of  Achilles, 
would  be  consulted  by  the  divine  workman.  Had  the 
poet  given  to  Ulysses  the  bold  and  fearless  spirit  of 
Achilles,  or  to  Achilles  the  cunning  of  the  Ithacan 
prince,  the  case  would  have  been  far  different.  It  is 
evidently  absurd  to  contend  that  proper  tools  and  a 
sufficient  time  are  not  allowed  in  framing  the  shield, 
when  a  deity  is  represented  as  its  author.  There  may 
be  an  incongruity  in  setting  Vulcan  to  use  the  common 
apparatus  at  all,  and  not  representing  him  as  going 
through  the  requisite  process  ;  but  this  is  no  other 
than  perpetually  occurs  in  all  tales  of  mythology,  whe- 
ther in  Homer,  or  subsequent  writers.  It  is  true, 
that  at  the  age  when  the  Iliad  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  produced,  no  such  piece  of  workman- 
ship could  actually  have  been  completed.  But  the 
poet  was  not  bound  to  confine  his  descriptions  of 
natural  or  artificial  beauty  to  the  objects  actually 
before  him.  It  is  enough  that  the  elements  existed, 
which  he  could  model  at  will,  surpassing,  in  his 
imaginations,  the  coarse  and  unrefined  realities  of 
his  age.  Shields,  and  other  pieces  of  armour,  were 
unquestionably  in  common  use,  and  were  probably  em- 
bellished with  some  rude  but  fanciful  devices.  It  was 
easy  then  for  him,  when  he  would  describe  a  shield,  of 
which  a  god  was  to  be  represented  as  the  frame r,  to 
depict  on  its  surface  any  resemblances  of  external 
things  which  he  might  select  for  the  occasion.  Perhaps 
even  his  silence  as  to  the  tools  with  which  tht;se  pic- 
tures could  be  fashioned,  may  show  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  things  which,  in  his  time,  no  earthly  art  could 
imitate ;  and  the  crowd  of  objects  he  has  introduced 
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Biography,  may  prove  that  he  drew  after  no  existing  model.  It  is 
'  true,  that  the  passages  which  border  on  this  episode, 
are  of  a  very  different  character;  as  martial  and  bust- 
ling1, as  this  is  quiet  and  full  of  repose;  but  so  far  from 
this  circumstance  proving  that  it  is  not  genuine,  it  af- 
fords a  reason  for  its  introduction,  and  even  for  the  mi- 
nuteness of  its  detail.  "  Direness"  might  otherwise  have 
grown  too  familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  the  poet's  audience. 
They  might  "  have  supped  full  of  horrors."  He  might 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  relieving  himself  and  them,  by 
introducing,  through  this  artifice,  bird's-eye  views  of 
calm  and  peaceful  life,  and  even  of  elegant  entertainments 
and  joys.  This  is  the  true  reason  for  the  description 
given  of  the  shield,  and  the  multitude  of  objects  which 
adorn  it.  If  they  do  not  grace  the  piece  of  armour,  they 
at  least  grace  the  poem;  if  they  prove  not  the  taste 
of  Vulcan,  they  exhibit  that  of  Homer;  and  this 
•was  probably  thought  by  him  of  the  most  consequence. 
If  we  examine  all  the  episodes  in  the  Iliads  by  a  simi- 
lar criterion,  we  shall  find  them  admirably  conducive 
to  the  main  design;  not  of  shewing  forth  the  anger  or 
the  glory  of  his  hero,  which,  at  most,  was  but  the  se- 
condary intention,  but  of  delighting  his  hearers  by 
calling  into  exercise  the  greatest  variety  of  human 
affections.  The  description  of  the  chiefs  by  Helen — 
the  single  combat  of  Paris  and  Menalaus,  and  of  Ajax 
and  Hector — the  loves  of  Paris  and  Helen — the  part- 
ing of  Hector  and  Andromache — the  meeting  of  Gla- 
cius  and  Diomed  between  the  armies,  and  the  renewal 
of  their  old  friendship — and  the  journey  of  Priam  to 
recover  the  body  of  his  best-beloved  son — are  not  only 
in- themselves  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  often  pa- 
thetic, but  delightfully  relieve  the  bustle  and  sadness 
of  the  story,  while  they  heighten  its  heroic  grandeur 
by  the  contrast  they  afford  to  it.  The  last  six  books 
have  been  thought  by  some  to  be  from  another  hand, 
especially  the  twenty-fourth,  because  they  seem  to  re- 
late to  a  new  subject,  not  the  original  anger  of  Achilles, 
but  the  consequences  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
friend,  with  the  death  and  funeral  of  Hector.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  author  of  them  possessed  a  genius 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  him  who  composed  the  body 
of  the  poem.  The  battle  in  which  the  immortals  join 
is  superior  to  all  the  rest;  perhaps  to  any  battle  ever 
depicted  in  verse,  in  breadth  and  richness  of  colouring, 
in  picturesque  confusion,  in  the  grandeur  of  the  ma- 
chinery. Hence  it  will  be  remembered,  Longinus  has 
derived  a  favourite  example  of  the  sublime.  The  inci- 
dents attendant  on  the  death  of  Hector,  and  subse- 
quent to  it,  are  represented  with  as  lively  a  pencil  as 
any  thing  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work.  Besides, 
Jnpiter,  in  one  of  the  preceding  books  foretels  all  the 
events  to  the  end  of  the  -poem;  and,  of  course,  the 
mind  of  the  poet  must  then  have  conceived  them. 

That  part  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  which 
relates  the  evocation  of  the  shades  of  the  dead  by 
Ulysses,  is  supposed  to  be  spurious,  even  by  Aristar- 
chus  and  the  old  grammarians.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
discover,  taking  the  passage  as  it  now  stands,  whether 
the  hero  actually  descended  to  the  shades,  or  called 
up  the  appearances  described,  as  in  a  vision  before  him. 
Some,  indeed,  have  thought  the  whole  accdunt  of  the 
invisible  state  to  be  liable  to  great  suspicion.  Certain 
it  is  that  nothing  can  be  more  cheerless  than  the  view 
here  given  of  a  future  world.  All  is  wretched,  cold, 
shadowy,  and  appalling.  The  passage  in  which  Achilles 
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represents  the  vilest  condition  on  earth  as  preferable  Homer,  Sa- 
to the  highest  state  in  the  unseen  world,  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  description. 
But,  perhaps,  all  this,  though  it  shews  the  dreary 
opinion  entertained  respecting  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  at  that  period,  proves  little  against  the  authenti- 
city of  the  greater  portion.  Plato  alludes  to  this  part 
of  the  Odyssey,  as  the  work  of  Homer,  in  terms  of 
severe  censure  ;  as  giving  a  false  view  of  religion,  and 
discouraging  men  from  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue; 
and,  on  the  ground  of  such  fictitious  representations, 
he  excludes  the  poets  from  his  ideal  republic.  Virgil's 
description  of  the  Hades,  as  visited  by  ./Eneas,  is  not 
much  more  consistent  than  that  of  Homer.  He  repre- 
sents those  regions  as  within  the  earth,  and  yet  as 
having  their  own  sun  and  stars.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  whenever  the  poet 
alludes  to  natural  objects,  all  his  descriptions  are  clear, 
perspicuous,  and  vivid;  but  when  he  refers  to  preter- 
natural things,  his  consistency  generally  forsakes  him. 
Sometimes  he  represents  Olympus  as  a  mountain  of 
earth,  at  others  as  the  habitation  of  the  gods,  full  of 
golden  thrones  and  immortal  palaces.  His  inconsis- 
tencies respecting  the  fates,  the  powers  of  the  gods, 
and  the  liability  of  the  celestials  to  pain  and  mortal 
accident,  it  would  be  useless  to  point  out,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  only 
the  immediate  effect  of  his  machinery ;  and  to  have 
taken  little  pains  to  render  it  consistent  either  with 
philosophy,  or  with  itself.  As  he  must  have  recited 
his  poems  in  parts,  incongruities  would  not  be  observed 
by  the  hearers;  and  the  admiration  excited  by  the 
sublimity  of  detached  passages,  would  be  a  sufficient 
temptation  for  deviations  which  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  might  suggest. 

Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes  both  suppose  that  the 
Odyssey,  as  originally  written,  ended  at  the  296th  verse 
of  the  23d  book ;  and  in  this  opinion  most  of  the  com- 
mentators have  subsequently  agreed.  In  the  conclud- 
ing passages,  there  are  many  circumstances  stated  which 
must  evidently  be  referred  to  a  later  age.  According 
to  the  prophecies  of  Tiresias,  Ulysses  went  into  exile 
after  the  destruction  of  his  wife's  suitors,  being  driven 
again  from  his  palace  by  the  vengeance  of  their  relatives. 
It  were  almost  to  be  wished,  that  we  could  believe  the 
miserable  revenge  taken  by  Ulysses  on  the  women,  after 
the  slaughter  of  his  more'  powerful  foes,  could  be  re- 
garded as  the  addition  of  a  later  hand  ;  for  it  disgusts 
us  by  the  exhibition  of  a  cool  and  unmanly  barbarity,  to 
which  there  is  no  similar  instance  in  any  other  part  of 
the  poet's  works. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  draw  whatever  line  he  thinks 
most  accurate  between  the  authentic  parts  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  those  interpolated  or  corrupted,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  works  themselves  as 
they  appear  at  present. 

The  question  how  far  these  poems  are  grounded  on  Question  as 
real  events,  and  from  what  sources  those  parts  of  them  to  tlle  c*'st~ 
which  are   manifestly  fictitious,  were  drawn,  not  only  f,"^"  and 
possesses  great  intrinsic  interest,  but  is  of  high  im-  eventsofthe 
portance  to  the  elucidation  of  early  Grecian  history.  Trojan  war. 
The  admirers  of  Homer  have   generally  consented  to 
believe,  without  examination,  that  the  chief  events  and 
persons  of  the  Trojan  war  had  an  actual  existence.  Nor 
can  it  be  surprising,  even  to  those  who  regard  them  as 
entirely  fabulous,  that  the  world  should  have  been  so 
T  2 
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little  inclined  to  scepticism.  Never  was  there  a  tale  in 
which  the  supernatural  is  so  intimately  interwoven,  told 
with  an  air  of  reality  so  imposing.  Impossibilities 
vanish,  and  all  things  become  probable,  before  the  magic 
of  the  poet's  genius.  He  transports  us  to  a  new  and  ever 
fresh  creation,  in  which,  though  much  is  calculated  to 
astonish,  all  appears  real,  substantial,  and  unperishing. 
Olympus,  with  its  deities  on  their  golden  seats,  lies  open 
to  our  view,  "  in  form  as  palpable,"  as  the  glorious 
towers  of  Troy,  the  sacred  Scamander,  and  Ida  with  its 
hundred  springs.  Prodigies  become  familiar  to  us.  We 
feel  that  we  are  treading  on  enchanted  ground,  where 
the  objects  have  no  relation  to  the  "  ignorant  present 
time,"  and  are  not  subject  to  mathematical  scrutiny. 
Their  wonders  too,  are  generally  first  unfolded  to  us  In 
happy  times  when  we  desire  no  joy  but  that  of  believ- 
ing; and  the  chief  persons  of  the  tale  seem  afterwards 
like  old  and  dear  acquaintance,  who  have  delighted  our 
childhood.  With  these  feelings  predominant,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  world  should  have  been  little  solicitous 
to  fix  the  boundaries  of  its  historical  and  poetical  faith, 
and  have  generally  acquiesced  in  believing  the  most 
noble  tale  of  antiquity,  without  scrupulously  weighing 
the  evidence  on  which  its  authenticity  rests. 

Some  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  however,  who  were 
disposed  to  see  in  the  mythologies  of  their  country  a 
spiritual  meaning,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  narratives 
of  Homer  as  allegories  intended  to  convey  moral  and 
abstract  truths.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of 
Socrates.  This  opinion  was  never  likely  to  be  popular ; 
and  perhaps  the  question  respecting  the  foundation  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  was  scarcely  agitated,  till  it 
engaged  the  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  learning  of  Mr.  Bryant. 
In  a  pamphlet,  and  several  subsequent  publications, 
tliat  celebrated  scholar  has  maintained  the  daring  po- 
sitions that  Helen  was  never  carried  from  Sparta,  and 
that  all  the  chain  of  events  built  on  that  foundation  is 
altogether  fictitious,  or  rather  is  derived  from  circum- 
stances which  took  place  in  very  different  scenes  from 
those  in  which  the  action  of  Homer's  poems  is  laid.  His 
opinions,  though  controverted  by  able  writers,  have 
obtained  no  inconsiderable  number  of  followers ;  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  state  the  leading  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Grecian  expedition,  it  is  con- 
tended, originates  in  manifest  fable.  Helen,  its  original 
cause,  is  stated  to  have  been  born  of  an  egg.  The 
heroes  are  descended  from  gods,  and  hold  familiar 
converse  with  immortals.  The  injury  done  by  Paris 
to  Menelaus,  though  atrocious,  appears  scarcely  an 
adequate  reason  for  an  expedition  which  was  ten  years 
in  preparation,  and  ten  more  in  accomplishment ;  un- 
dertaken by  chiefs  to  whom  a  romantic  sense  of  honour 
was  unknown,  and  directed  against  a  distant  and  un- 
offending people.  It  appears,  from  the  introduction  to 
Thucydides,  that  at  the  latest  period  which  can  be  fixed 
as  the  sera  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Grecian  states  had 
made  very  little  advances  from  barbarism ;  that  their 
wars  were  prompted  for  the  most  part  by  the  love  of 
plunder ;  and  that  there  were  no  common  feelings 
which  could  unite  them  in  one  perilous  enterprise.  An 
oath  seems  but  a  slender  ground  on  which  to  build  the 
concert  between  the  leaders,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  most  sacred  obligations  were  so  little  regarded. 
It  is  astonishing  that  all  the  petty  chieftains  of  Greece 


should  consent  to  abandon  the  government  of  their  own 
territories,  forego  all  their  animosities,  and  enlist  them- 
selves under  a  commander  little  superior  to  themselves 
in  extent  of  territory,  and  inferior  to  some  of  them  in 
personal  qualities,  in  order  to  annihilate  a  city  they 
could  have  known  only  by  report,  and  in  the  conquest 
of  which  the  best  part  of  life  was  to  be  wasted.  It  is 
utterly  incredible  too,  that  Greece  in  her  infant  stato 
should  have  furnished  an  army  far  more  numerous  than 
she  was  able  to  raise  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity  and 
power,  when  her  liberties  were  invaded  by  the  Persians. 
The  same  objection  applies,  even  with  greater  force,  to 
the  immense  fleet  of  which  so  minute  a  catalogue  is 
given  by  Homer.  The  number  of  vessels  amounts  to 
1186,  while  378  ships,  with  a  few  open  vessels  of  fifty 
oars,  constituted  the  whole  fleet  engaged  at  Salamis. 
Besides,  in  those  early  times,  the  Greeks  were  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  distant  expeditions,  and  seldom  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  ./Egean  sea.  According  to  Libanius,* 
they  thought  it  hazardous  to  proceed  beyond  Delos ; 
and  Herodotus  f  represents  the  Helladians  as  unwilling 
to  venture  further,  when  requested  by  the  lonians, 
because  they  had  little  knowledge  of  the  seas  beyond 
it,  and  regarded  an  expedition  to  Samos  as  strange 
and  romantic  as  a  voyage  to  Gades  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean straits. 

The  age  of  Helen,  and  of  the  principal  heroes  en- 
gaged on  her  behalf,  is  also  urged,  as  evincing  the 
falsehood  of  the  whole  narration.  Her  brothers  were 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  the  time  of  the  enter- 
prise of  Jason.  Scaliger  and  Petavius  agree  in  making 
the  interval  between  this  event  and  the  fall  of  Troy 
seventy-nine  years;  so  that,  allowing  Helen  to  have 
been  only  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  former  period,  she 
will  have  been  ninety-nine  in  the  last  year  of  the  siege  ; 
older  than  Hecuba,  who  is  represented  as  bent  down 
by  years.  And  yet,  a  little  before  this  time,  she  is 
represented  as  sufficiently  beautiful  to  charm  away  the 
resentment  of  the  Trojan  sages,  and  as  a  prize  for  whom 
worlds  might  reasonably  contend.  Nay,  Telemachus 
is  stated  to  have  seen  her  ten  years  afterwards,  at 
Sparta,  when  she  was  still  "  lovely  as  Diana."  tHer 
suitors,  too,  among  whom  we  find  not  only  Idomeneus, 
Ulysses,  Mnestheus,  Philoctetes,  and  Agamemnon, 
but  Antilochus,  Meriones,  Machaon,  Patroclus,  Dio- 
med,  Nireus,  and  Ajax  Oileus,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  younger  than  the  object  of  their  devotion, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age  at  the  time  when  the  action  of  the  Iliad  com- 
mences ;  and  yet  they  are  all  represented  as  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  and  some  of  them  as  possessing 
the  rashness  and  the  accomplishments  of  youth.  Not 
only  is  the  age  of  the  champions  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  history  of  their  exploits,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary preservation  of  their  lives  from  the  accidents  of 
war,  and  of  their  ships  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  and  the  decays  of  time.  The  number  of  the 
chief  persons  in  the  Iliad  is,  at  least,  fifty-nine  ;  and 
yet,  in  a  nine  year's  siege,  an  exposure  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  camps,  and  even  to  the  ravages  of  pesti- 
lence, all  of  them  survived,  except  Protesilaus,  who 
was  so  called  from  having  first  steppt-d  on  shore  upon 
their  arrival,  and  having  been  immediately  slain  by 
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Hector.  Though  Agamemnon  speaks  of  the  loss  of 
cordage  and  the  decay  of  shipping,  Ulysses  afterwards 
navigated  the  seas  for  three  years  in  his  own  ship,  and 
Menelaus  used  his  fleet  for  eight  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy.  Men  and  ships  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served from  time,  accident,  and  war,  without  any 
explanation  of  the  miracle  by  which  this  was  effected. 

It  is  also  contended,  that  the  alleged  duration  of  the 
siege  shews  the  whole  to  have  been  a  fiction.  Till  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Grecian 
army  carrying  on  a  blockade  in  winter.  Though  the 
Romans  were  engaged  in  contentions  from  the  founda- 
tion of  their  city,  they  never  made  a  winter  campaign 
till  the  siege  of  Veiee.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed, 
that  these  petty  princes  could  have  kept  their  soldiers 
so  long  true  to  a  cause  which  could  so  little  interest 
them  on  a  foreign  soil.  And  how,  it  is  asked,  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  that  the  city  was  no  sooner  taken? 
The  army  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  every  intimation 
given  by  Homer,  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
Trojans.  From  Homer's  own  statement,  it  appears 
that,  on  a  fierce  attack  being  made,  both  Patroclus 
and  Achilles  could  have  stormed  the  town  in  a  single 
day,  had  not  their  progress  been  stopped  by  the  inter- 
vention of  deities.  The  Grecian  leaders  are  repre- 
sented, not  only  as  far  more  numerous,  but  more  valiant 
than  their  enemies ;  the  troops  had  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence but  by  plunder,  and  yet  nine  years  were  al- 
lowed to  elaspe  before  any  regular  attack  was  made  on 
the  city !  And  during  all  this  time,  no  intelligence 
arrived  from  Greece  to  inform  the  monarchs  of  the 
state  of  their  kingdoms,  though  Diomad  and  his  com- 
panions reached  their  home  after  four  days'  sail. 
Achilles  is  ignorant  whether  his  father  was  dead,  or 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  though  he  says 
he. could  reach  Pthia  in  three  days  ;  and  is  equally  un- 
certain respecting  the  fate  of  his  son  Neoptolemus, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Scyros,  still  nearer  to  the  shores 
of  the  Troad. 

Arguments  have  also  been  deduced  against  the  exist- 
ence of  Troy,  in  Phrygia,  from  the  alleged  impossibility 
of  finding  any  vestiges  of  it  remaining.  This  difficulty 
was  felt  in  times  much  nearer  the  date  of  its  supposed 
destruction  than  our  own.  Lucan  informs  us  that  the 
Romans,  under  Caesar,  examined  the  region  of  Troas, 
but  no  ruins  could  be  found  there — etiam  pericre  ruirue. 
According  to  Strabo,  Demetrius  Scepsius,  a  native  of 
the  Troad,  and  Hestieeas  Alexandrinus  searched  in  vain 
for  any  indications  of  ancient  Troy.  When  Alexander, 
in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his  favourite  poet, 
visited  the  region  in  which  Homer  has  laid  his  scene; 
with  the  anxious  desire  of  building  a  city  on  the  site 
of  the  capital  of  Priam,  he  could  find  no  vestiges  to 
direct  him.  He  found,  indeed,  a  small  town  upon  the 
sea  shore  called  Iliam,  which  he  rebuilt  and  adorned; 
but  this  could  never  have  occupied  the  site  of  Homer's 
city,  as  that  was  manifestly  situate  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  beneath  Mount  Ida,  leaving 
room  for  the  Grecian  camp,  and  all  the  battles  which 
form  the  chief  subject  of  the  Iliad.  Modern  travellers, 
especially  Chevalier,  Morritt,  and  Gell,  have  regarded 
themselves  as  more  successful  ;  but  their  theories 
differ  perpetually  from  each  other,  and  will  perhaps  be 
found  not  very  consistent  with  themselves. 

^n  opposition  to  these  reasonings,  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments have  been  brought  forward  by  the  champions  of 
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Homer's  veracity.  Many  of  the  objections  made  to  Homer,  &c. 
the  existence  of  Troy,  and  the  reality  of  the  Grecian 
expedition,  prove  only  that  Homer  must  have  greatly 
embellished  those  materials  which  history  alForded 
him,  and  not  that  his  narratives  are  altogether  without 
foundation.  Greece,  though  in  many  respects  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
science  of  war  in  the  times  referred  to  by  the  poet. 
Though  the  obligation  of  an  oath  might  not  have  been 
in  itself  sufficient  to  unite  all  the  suitors  of  Helen  in 
undertaking  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  husband,  a 
variety  of  motives,  especially  the  love  of  enterprise 
and  of  plunder,  may  be  conceived  to  have  produced  the 
union.  Phrygia  was  regarded  as  affording  a  rich 
booty  to  a  conqueror.  Homer  perpetually  represents 
the  Greeks  as  swayed  by  this  inducement;  and 
the  very  contest  on  which  the  Iliad  depends  arose 
from  the  contention  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  re- 
specting a  captive.  Some  too,  like  Ulysses,  might 
have  been  unwillingly  forced  to  engage  in  the  war,  by 
the  power  of  Menelaus  and  his  brother,  and  the  general 
desire  of  the  Greeks.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
the  forces,  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  nothing  incredible, 
even  taking  Homer's  account  to  have  been  literally 
true.  Barbarous  states  have  furnished  armies  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  their  extent;  and  it  may 
well  be  considered  as  easier  to  raise  large  bodies  of 
troops  from  states  in  a  great  degree  unsettled,  than 
from  regions  where  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  have  given  men  a  love  of  peace,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  comfortable  home.  The  ships  which 
conveyed  the  heroes  of  Homer  to  Troy  were  used  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  piracy,  and  war,  and  were,  on 
this  occasion,  employed  merely  as  transports,  furnished 
not  by  individuals,  but  by  the  state,  and  equipped  at  a 
time  when  the  republics  of  Greece,  excepting  Attica, 
were  almost  destitute  of  a  naval  force  for  the  public 
service.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  allowed  that  Homer 
increased  both  the  armament  and  the  troops  for  poetical 
effect,  without  supposing  that  the  Trojan  war  has  no.. 
foundation  in  authentic  history.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  believe  that  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with 
maritime  aftairs  at  the  sera  of  Troy,  however  they 
might  afterwards  lose  that  information  by  their  becom- 
ing more  settled  and  domestic.  They  had  themselves 
been  imported  into  Greece  and  Asia  by  Egyptian  and 
Tyrian  fleets.  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  Minos, 
king  of  Crete,  as  having  great  forces,  both  military  and 
naval,  and  possessing  the  empire  of  the  seas.  Thu- 
cydides  also  confirms  this  statement,  and  speaks  of  the 
Carian  and  Phoenician  pirates,  before  the  wars  of  Troy, 
in  which  he  is  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer. 

The  objections  arising  from  the  age  of  Helen  and 
her  suitors  are  weakened  by  the  consideration  that  they 
are  derived  from  chronologies  admitted  to  be  uncer- 
tain, and  for  which,  at  all  events,  Homer  is  not  respon- 
sible. It  is  urged,  that  as  the  poet  has  given  no 
account  of  the  heroes  who  came  from  Greece,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  those  who  were  living  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  none  of 
the  former  had  perished  in  the  interval  ;  though,  from 
his  usual  accuracy  in  referring  to  past  events,  some 
notice  of  eminent  persons  who  had  fallen  might  have 
been  expected,  when  the  bands  of  their  country  were 
the  subject  of  enumeration  or  panegyric.  Though  tli£ 
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Biography,  shipping-  might  have  been  out  of  repair  at  the  time  its 
'  decay  was  alluded  to  by  Agamemnon,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  suffered  to  become  useless  during 
the  whole  duration  of  the  siege,  or  that  it  was  not 
refitted  previous  to  the  voyage  home  ;  especially  as  the 
sides  of  Mount  Ida  abounded  with  proper  materials, 
and  the  Grecian  troops  must  have  had  abundant  leisure 
to  use  them.  To  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  length 
of  the  war,  and  the  supposed  inactivity  of  the  invaders 
during  its  first  nine  years,  it  is  replied — that  supposing, 
in  the  early  times  of  Greece,  no  winter  campaigns  were 
known,  the  idea  could  never  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
Arguments  imagination  of  the  poet ;  that  if  he  could  have  conceived 
answered,  any  thing  so  contrary  to  experience,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  make  it  the  subject  of  his  poem  ;  that  the 
war  was  not  merely  an  attack  on  Troy,  but  a  devas- 
tation of  the  Phrygian  dominions  ;  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  hostile  movement  was  made 
against  the  city,  because  none  is  mentioned  by  Homer ; 
that,  as  the  capital  was  strongly  fortified,  it  was  scarcely 
possible,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science  of  war,  to  have 
taken  it  by  storm ;  and  that  the  real  object  of  the 
chief  part  of  the  Grecian  army  was  best  answered  by 
sacking  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  subsisting  on  the 
spoils.  With  respect  to  the  absence  of  intelligence 
from  Greece,  it  is  answered,  that  though,  from  various 
obstructions,  the  chiefs  might  be  for  some  time  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  their  relatives  or  dominions,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  received  no  tidings  from  home  during 
the  whole  of  their  stay  ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
wives  of  some  of  them  might  furnish  a  sufficient  cause 
•why  any  very  particular  information  should  have  been 
withheld.  The  assertion  that  no  vestiges  can  be  traced 
©f  the  Troad  is  denied  ;  and  the  laborious  exertions  of 
many  classical  travellers  have  been  employed  in  tracing, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida,  the  chief  rivers,  eleva- 
tions, and  sepulchral  monuments,  mentioned  by  Homer 
— with  what  degree  of  success,  an  attentive  perusal  of 
Chevalier,  Morritt,  Wood,  Gell,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  others, 
can  alone  enable  the  reader  to  decide. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  main  inci- 
dents in  the  Trojan  story,  arises  from  the  general  belief 
which  has  prevailed  from  early  times.  Its  conse- 
quences are  intimately  blended  with  the  foundation  of 
numerous  colonies,  where  traditions  have  been  pre- 
served, more  or  less  distinct,  tending  to  attest  its  truth. 
Thucycides,  who  is  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  Ho- 
mer's veracity,  to  have  been  a  lover  of  truth,  gives  it 
his  sanction.  Herodotus,  while  he  supposes  that  He- 
len was  never  at  Troy,  implies  the  existence  of  the 
place  in  question.  Alexander,  though  unsuccessful  in 
discovering  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  town,  proved, 
by  his  researches,  that  he,  at  least,  believed  in  the 
common  hypothesis  that  it  actually  stood  in  Phrygia. 
All  the  writers  who  speak  of  its  ruins  having  perished, 
who  lament  the  total  extinction  of  all  the  material 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  glories,  who  mourn  that  woods 
and  fields  should  now  occupy  the  place  where  its  pa- 
laces were  raised,  must  have  joined  in  this  opinion. 
The  state  of  the  Troad  has  always  been  alluded  to,  not 
as  a  proof  that  the  narration  of  Homer  is  false,  but  as 
a  striking  testimony  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
most  venerable  and  grand  of  earthly  things.  "  Emt 
Ilium  cf  ingenn  gloria  TeHcromm"  seems  to  have  been 
the  fond  and  mournful  belief  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  in 
every  age.  For  they  speak  of  Troy  as  no  more ;  and 
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it  is  only  in  their  sensible  and  material  forms  that  the  Homer, 
towers  of  that  immortal  city  could  perish.  To  the  eye 
of  the  imagination,  they  stand  as  noble  and  as  sunvd 
as  ever.  We  seem  almost  to  remember  them  as  though 
we  had  actually  seen  them  in  our  youth,  and  been 
spectators  of  tho  glorious  and  heart-stirring  scenes 
which  took  place  beneath  them.  Of  this  delightful 
feeling  even  the  determination  of  the  controversy  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  followers  would  have  no 
power  to  deprive  us. 

The  great  antagonist  of  the  common  theory  by  which 
Troy  is  placed  in  Phrygia,  does  not  suppose  that  the 
mighty  fictions  of  Homer  are  altogether  without  foun- 
dation. He  has,  with  all  the  learning  and  aouteness 
for  the  union  of  which  he  -is  so  distinguished  among 
scholars,  endeavoured  to  attribute  the  whole  to  an 
Egyptian  origin.  All  writers  seem  to  agree  that  Homer, 
in  his  travels  had  visited  Egypt,  and  had  derived  from 
that  superstitious  country  many  of  the  embellishments 
with  which  his  writings  are  adorned.  He  seems  to 
have  introduced  the  nine  muses  thence,  who  were  for- 
merly priestesses  of  the  same  number  at  Htrmopolis, 
where  they  chaunted  hymns  in  honour  of  the  deities 
•who  were  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  homage.  (Plu- 
tarch, Isis  and  Osiris,  p.  352.)  To  these  priestesses  the 
archives  of  state  were  entrusted;  to  them,  consequently, 
all  desirous  of  historical  information  applied ;  and 
thence  the  poet,  who  had  probably  shared  in  their 
assistance,  and  whom  they  had  furnished  with  old 
traditions,  celebrates  them  as  knowing  all  things. 
(Odyssey,  fl.  v.  60.)  It  is  observable  also  that  the 
poet  denominates  the  princes  Tlotptves  Aaw,  Shepherds 
of  f  lie  People,  which  was  a  very  ancient  Egyptian  title. 
He  attributes  to  seamen,  in  the  fleet  of  Menalaus  and 
the  crew  of  Ulysses,  an  abhorrence  to  fish,  which  Avas 
altogether  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  Plato  ob- 
serves, that  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  the  Grecian 
heroes  are  never  represented  as  using  fish  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  Mr.  Bryant  further  adduces  evidence 
to  show  that  the  site  of  the  Trojan  war  was  actually 
in  the  territories  of  Egypt,  a  few  miles  below 
Memphis ;  where  Strabo  finds  a  place  bearing  the 
name  of  Troy,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Trojan  captives  who  accompanied  Mene- 
laus  to  Egypt. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Bryant  brings  for- 
ward traces  of  old  traditions  respecting  a  Trojan  war 
in  Egypt;  he  argues  that  upon  this  supposition  alone 
the  presence  of  Memnon  and  the  Ethiopians  at  the 
siege  can  be  accounted  for;  that  the  deities,  super- 
stitions, and  rites,  attributed  to  the  Trojans,  are  ma- 
nifestly different  from  any  that  prevailed  at  the  time, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  are  either  altogether  Egyptian,  or 
those  which,  having  that  origin,  had  been  altered  and 
adapted  by  the  Greeks.  The  names  given  to  the 
Trojan  leaders  and  the  chiefs  of  the  auxiliaries  are 
manifestly  not  Asiatic  but  Grecian;  and  many  of 
them  Greek  compounds.  Hence  Mr.  Bryant  concludes 
that  the  poet  having,  from  his  family  and  from  his 
travels  in  Egypt,  derived  certain  traditions  respecting 
a  Trojan  war  in  that  place,  took  the  ground-work  of 
his  Iliad  and  Odyssey  entirely  from  thence,  changed 
the  scene  to  Phrygia,  and,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  made  the  conquerors  Greeks,  and  gave  such 
name»  to  his  characters,  as  he  derived  from  the  stores 
of  his  native  tongue. 
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Biography.  Mr.  Bryant  goes  a  step  further  than  this  ;  he  follows 
Ptolemy  Hepheestion,  in  the  opinion,  that  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Phantasia — which  he  supposes  to  mean 
Phant'  Isis,  the  priestess  of  Isis — had  written  a  history 
of  certain  contentions  and  adventures  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  Homer,  when  in 
Egypt,  obtained,  from  Phanites,  a  scribe,  and  from 
which  he  afterwards  composed  his  two  principal  works. 
The  termination  of  these  names  is,  indeed,  Greek, 
but  this  he  supposes  to  have  been  altered  to  please  the 
ears  of  the  Grecians.  To  all  this  it  is  replied,  that  the 
use  made  of  Egyptian  customs  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  their  previous  introduction  to  Greece,  and  that  all  the 
rest  is  but  ingenious  and  fanciful  conjecture,  to  which 
the  traditions  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  many 
colonies  from  them,  •  form  more  than  an  adequate 
answer. 

Criticisms  Whatever  opinion  may  be  adopted  respecting  the 
on  Homers  ground-work  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  or  of  the 
sources  whence  their  stories  were  constructed,  there 
can  happily  be  no  occasion  to  contend  for  their  intrinsic 
excellence.  Before,  however,  we  give  instances  of  their 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  detail,  it  may  be  curious  to 
view  them  as  having  introduced  a  new  kind  of  poetry 
into  the  world,  a  kind  of  poetry  of  which  we  have  little 
previous  trace,  but  of  which  the  Greek  lyrics  and  tra- 
gedians afterwards  became  the  most  perfect  examples. 
There  are  two  great  divisions  of  imaginative  composi- 
tion, we  conceive,  far  more  important  than  the  technical 
distinctions  of  epic  or  tragic,  because  they  relate  only 
incidentally  to  the  form,  but  immediately  to  the  tenor 
and  essence  of  poetry.  These  are,  to  attempt  the  ex- 
pression of  many  ideas  in  a  word,  the  contemplative  and 
the  plastic.  The  poet  who  adopts  the  latter  style  pre- 
sents to  us  palpable  forms  ;  it  may  be  more  bright  and 
glorious  than  the  material  world  can  furnish,  but  still 
definite;  "  distinguishable"  to  the  intellectual  eye  '•  in 
member,  joint,  and  limb ;"  while  he,  whose  genius  in- 
clines him  to  the  former,  gives  us  only  the  sensations 
and  feelings  which  objects  have  excited  within  his  own 
bosom.  Every  kind  of  poetry  belongs  to  one  or  other 
of  these  classes,  or  unites  both  of  them.  In  the  present 
day,  and  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  Augustan 
age,  most  poets  have  blended  them  together ;  but  it 
was  otherwise  in  earlier  times.  Then  the  distinctive- 
ness  of  these  modes  of  the  manifestation  of  genius 
formed  the  main  characteristic  of  national  poetry ; 
and  the  prevalence  of  one  of  them  was  generally  to  be 
traced  to  some  deep  and  pervading  emotion  in  the 
public  mind.  This  principle,  as  peculiarly  affecting 
the  writings  of  Homer,  and  the  subsequent  literature  of 
Greece,  we  shall  endeavour  further  to  develope. 

The  Hebrew  poetry,  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  is  the 
only  great  mass  of  surviving  poetry  more  ancient  than 
the  Iliad.  Some  have  supposed  that  there  is  a  great 
resemblance  between  these  two  mighty  works ;  but  an 
attentive  consideration  will  probably  convince  an  un- 
biassed mind,  that  the  similiarity  exists,  not  in  respect 
of  their  texture,  but  of  the  simple  manners  they  pour- 
tray,  and  the  examples  of  unaffected  greatness  which 
they  exhibit.  The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  plastic.  In  its  noblest  passages  it  con- 
tains very  few  palpable  images  ;  no  forms  which  we  can 
clearly  bociy  out  to  ourselves,  or  which  a  painter 
could  express.  It  touches,  indeed,  the  finest  chords 
about  the  heart  of  man  with  a  sweet  and  inexpressible 
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charm;  or  oppresses  him  with  a  sense  of  his  own  Homer, &r. 
litr:  uess  and  of  eternal  grandeur.  It  admits  us 
to  the  company  of  angels,  it  allows  us  to  hear  their 
everlasting  music,  but  it  does  not  describe  thmn.  We 
sympathize  with  the  innocence  and  delightful  simplicity 
of  Joseph,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  features.  We 
feel  the  beauty  of  Rachel,  for  which  Jacob  thought 
fourteen  years  of  servitude  a  few  days,  but  we  do  riot 
see  it.  Our  hearts  seem  blended  in  the  youthful  exile's, 
at  the  sacred  spot  where  heaven  is  opened  to  him  in 
solemn  vision,  and  angels  are  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  ladder ;  but  we  neither  see,  nor  desire  to  see,  the 
lineaments  of  these  celestial  visitants.  The  reason  of 
this  peculiarity  is  obvious.  The  Old  Testament  is  a 
partial  revealing  of  things  that  are  unseen.  It  points 
"  with  silent  finger"  to  "  temples  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  It  teaches  of  brighter 
things  to  come,  which  shine  dimly  through  prophetic 
symbols.  Above  all,  its  prevailing  doctrine  is,  that 
One  power,  altogether  beyond  the  feeble  conceptions 
of  men,  presides  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  How 
could  the  poetry  of  a  system  be  plastic,  in  which 
God  is  every  thing,  and  that  God  not  to  be  embodied  in 
earthly  shape  ?  The  pervading  sentiment  is  reverence; 
a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  dependance  in  the  midst  of 
darkness;  a  faith  and  hope  in  things  unseen.  Men  had 
not  yet  affected  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  which  con- 
cealed the  holy  of  holies  ;  they  heard  the  voice  of  their 
Maker  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  and  felt  his- 
gladdening  presence  in  the  serenity  of  an  evening  sky. 
This  feeling  of  the  vast  and  indistinct,  which  the  religion 
of  the  patriarchs  led  them  to  cultivate,  diffused  itself  over 
all  their  devotions,  and  decided  the  character  of  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  sense  of  their  pos- 
terity. In  the  Bible,  nature  is  presented  to  us  only  in 
her  grand  and  elemental  forms.  Chaos  and  light,  life 
and  death,  eternity  and  time,  are  the  subjects  on  which 
it  touches,  and  on  which  it  hints  rather  than  dwells. 
As  faith  is  its  leading  principle,  and  faith  either  in 
realities  beyond  the  grave,  or  in  blessings  to  come  in 
the  richness  of  time,  the  very  hopes  it  records,  though 
stable  in  their  foundation,  are  indistinct  in  their  objects; 
they  are  built  on  a  rock,  but  their  top  is  above  the 
clouds.  All  the  solemnities  of  the  Jewish  people  were 
shadowings  forth  of  glory  to  come.  The  mind  was  not 
to  rest  on  them.  They  were  the  foreground  of  an  eter- 
nal perspective.  The  prophets  carried  on  the  same 
feelings,  and  tended  rather  to  heighten  than  to  decrease 
them.  They  had  glimpses  into  the  distance  of  years,  but 
no  particular  or  clear  sight  of  the  days  of  which  they 
sung.  They  trembled  with  awe  at  the  grandeur  of 
their  own  conceptions  ;  and  referred  only  to  visible 
objects  as  illustrations  of  glories  far  beyond  them.  In 
short,  while  one  God  was  all  to  the  mind,  none  but 
mighty  stirrings  could  find  a  place,  there ;  hopes  too 
vast  to  be  defined,  expectations  too  high  to  rest  on 
earthly  things. 

But  the  mere  belief  in  things  unseen  was  too  pure 
and  refined  to  satisfy  the  mental  appetites  of  mankind  at 
large.  They  wanted  something  sensible  to  revere,  and  to 
repose  their  hopes  on.  They  could  notraisetheirthoughts 
to  the  heaven  of  heavens;  and  feeling  the  need,  which 
the  heart  always  feels.,  of  objects  to  adore,  they  sought 
them  in  the  glorious  works  of  creation,  which  they 
peopled  with  the  forms  of  their  own  imagination,  or 
supplied  with  presiding  deities  from  their  fond  recollec- 
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Biography,  tions  of  departed  excellence  and  glory.  Hence,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  idolatries  of  the  ancient  world. 
Egypt  and  the  eastern  nations  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  thus  to  create  palpable  objects  of  faith,  or  to  rai  se 
visible  things  into  the  immediate  dwellings  of  celestial 
spirits.  From  Egypt,  these  mythologies  were  conveyed 
by  emigrants  to  Greece,  where  they  were  modelled 
into  beautiful  forms  by  the  influence  of  a  chaster  and 
more  varied  scenery.  Homer,  who  had  certainly  visited 
the  parent  country  of  superstition,  deeply  imbibed  a 
poetical  faith,  at  least,  in  its  marvels.  How  far  he 
has  altered  these  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  decide ; 
certain  it  is  that  he  has  given  an  imaginative  life  to 
glorious  fictions ;  and  has  rendered  earth-born  deities 
immortal. 

Influence  of  These  fictions  had  as  great  an  influence  over  the  poetry, 
the  ancient  &g  Qver  ^  conciuct  of  those  who  embraced  them. 
The  dim,  the  remote,  the  indistinct,  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  rejected;  and  sensible  objects  supplied  its 
room.  As  religion  is  always  a  prevailing  cause  in 
moulding  the  national  mind,  the  poets,  as  well  as  the 
priests,  learned  to  stop  at  noble  objects,  without  re- 
garding them  as  the  vestiges  of  a  glory  that  had 
been,  or  the  indications  of  a  greatness  yet  to  come. 
Every  thing  in  poetry  was  cast  in  a  set  and  definitive 
form.  The  objects  of  nature  which  at  first  had  been 
merely  described,  soon  became  personified,  and  were 
rendered  even  more  distinct  to  the  mind  than  they  ap- 
peared in  their  proper  form.  Brooks,  and  trees,  and 
the  ocean,  no  more  gleamed  in  song  as  in  a  landscape, 
but  were  converted  into  nymphs,  fauns,  and  a  trident- 
bearing  deity.  Every  quality  too  of  the  mind  was  in- 
vested with  personal  attributes.  Nature  and  the  human 
soul,  in  the  hands  of  the  poet,  became  mere  quarries 
of  exquisite  marble,  from  which  he  might  fashion 
statues  of  the  most  perfect  grace  and  inimitable  pro- 
portions. Generally  speaking,  all  was  sensual  in  the 
moral  world,  and  sensible  in  that  of  poetry. 

The  works  of  Homer,  however,  though  they  seem  to 
have  begun,  by  no  means  completed  this  singular 
change.  He  gives  us  magnificent  descriptions  of  the 
world  without  us,  and  sometimes  throws  a  genial  light 
on  that  within.  He  refers  to  the  ocean,  the  moonlight 
and  the  stars,  without  calling  to  his  aid  a  machinery 
which,  in  some  instances,  became  almost  too  unwieldy 
even  for  him  to  control.  He  affords  us  glimpses  too 
of  a  Great  First  Cause,  and  of  the  solemnities  of  life 
and  immortality,  in  the  midst  of  the  wonderful  creation 
which  he  has  raised  up,  as  if  to  hide  them  from  us. 
And  it  is  only  on  these  occasions,  when  he  seems  to 
have  caught  a  light  from  holier  days,  that  he  bears 
any  resemblance  to  the  sacred  writers.  In  general, 
they  make  earthly  things  spiritual,  while  he  makes 
spiritual  things  earthly.  They  raise  us  from  earth  to 
heaven,  he  brings  down  heaven  to  earth.  He  peo- 
ples every  thing  beautiful  in  the  world  with  deities 
bodied  forth  to  the  mind  in  more  decided  forms  than 
the  objects  over  which  they  presided ;  they  looked  on 
material  things  as  telling  the  glory  of  one  who  was 
invisible,  and  whom  they  dared  not  even  to  imagine. 
To  them  eternity  revealed  itself  in  things  of  time  and 
sense ;  he  conferred  immortality  on  the  objects  of  cre- 
ation. In  the  Scriptures  the  universe  appears  the 
vestibule  of  a  mighty  temple,  from  whose  inner  shrine 
we  catch  faint  echoes  of  divine  music,  and  whose 
glories  we  sometimes  dimly  see ;  in  Homer  it  is  the 
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fane  itself,  adorned  with  exquisite  skill,  in  which  thellamer,  &c. 
materials  afforded  by  earth  are  fashioned  into  a  thousand 
admirable  shapes,  that,  instead  of  revealing  to  us  higher 
things,  tend  to  hide  them  from  us. 

But  the  plastic  style,  introduced  by  Homer,  though 
arising,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  Pagan  mythology, 
has  added  largely  to  the  capabilities  of  genius.  It  gave 
to  poetry  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  It  taught 
men  to  see  beauty  and  grace  wherever  they  existed, 
and  to  create  them  where  they  were  wanting.  It 
tended  to  ameliorate  and  soften  the  mind,  by  making 
loveliness  and  fair  proportion  familiar  to  the  thoughts. 
It  spread  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  admiration  of 
genius  among  the  people,  who  were  little  able  to  enjoy 
that  which  had  no  earthly  foreground, — but  who  per- 
ceived the  beauty  of  the  glorious  shapes  which  the  bard 
could  set  before  them.  As  religious  feelings,  when  Re-action  of 
mis-directed,  had  produced  it,  it  had,  however,  an  un-  poetrv  on 
fortunate  re-action  on  religion.  It  taught  men  yetre''8lou' 
further  to  multiply  deities,  and  rites,  and  temples ;  and 
finally  modified  both  the  character  and  the  genius  of 
Greece.  The  tragio  poets  caught  the  sentiment  of 
shape  in  all  its  grace  and  in  all  its  coldness,  and  per- 
petually brought  it  to  adorn  those  mythologies  by  which 
it  had  been  created.  They  have  one  £reat  moral  which 
they  constantly  inculcate — submission  to  the  decrees 
of  heaven.  They  perpetually  refer  us  to  deities  as  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  events  which  they  celebrate. 
Thus  they  exclude  themselves  from  pourtraying  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart — the  strengths  and  the 
weaknesses  of  noble  natures — the  "  torrent,  tempest, 
and  whirlwind  of  the  passions."  Their  heroes  act  and 
suffer,  become  innocent  or  guilty,  not  from  motives 
within  them,  but  an  influence  above  them.  Virtue  and 
vice,  as  well  as  happiness  and  despair,  become  the  mere 
dispensations  of  the  gods  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  contest, 
it  is  not  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  but  between  propitious 
or  opposing  deities.  Their  tragedy  is  a  high  and  so- 
lemn sacrifice,  in  which  the  heroes  are  the  victims. 
We  see  the  fate  of  their  persons  from  the  beginning, 
for  it  is  decreed  on  high.  Their's  are  the  mere  contests 
'  of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will,  struggling  in  vain 
with  ruthless  destiny."  The  embellishments  with  which 
these  compositions  are  adorned  are  all  in  character. 
They  remind  us  of  the  cornice,  the  architrave,  and  the 
statues  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  images  are  all  pal- 
pable, and  addressed  immediately  to  the  senses, 
though  in  grace  and  vividness  they  are  altogether 
unequalled.  The  very  sentiments  have  a  precision  and 
accurate  boundary  which  almost  pictures  them  to  us. 
The  persons  stand  like  the  statue  that  enchants  the 
world,  as  distinct,  as  pure  in  the  conception,  and  as 
admirable  in  the  finishing.  Every  idea  is  elaborated 
till  it  acquires  a  distinct  shape  :  their  works,  in  short, 
are  like  inimitable  pictures  without  a  perspective.  ; 

Descriptive  poetry,  as  well  as  tragic,  that  which  refers 
us  to  external  nature  as  well  as  that  which  relates  to 
the  heart  of  man,  was  altogether  changed  by  the  exclu- 
sive cultivation  of  the  plastic  style.  A  river  could  no 
more  water  the  flowery  fields,  or  dash  over  opposing 
rocks  in  its  own  pure  course,  but  it  must  become  a 
spirit,  a  beautiful  female,  or  a  youth  with  golden  hair. 
The  morn  was  not  represented  as  standing  "  tiptoe  on 
the  mountain's  top,"  but  was  bodied  forth  as  a  lady 
with  roseate  fingers.  When  the  sun  sunk  tranquilly 
down  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  Aurora  was  betaking 
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herself  to  the  bed  of  Tithonus.  The  woods  were  vocal, 
not  with  the  whisperings  of  the  breeze,  but  with  the 
breath  of  Zephyr.  The  crescent  moon  became  a 
chaste  huntress  with  a  silver  bow.  Jupiter  rolled 
the  thunder,  and  winged  the  lightnings.  The  winds 
themselves  had  habitations  assigned  them  ;  their  in- 
visible power  was  exchanged  for  a  corporeal  form ; 
and  the  wide  range  of  earth  and  sea  for  the  cave 
of  jEolus.  In  a  word,  instead  of  a  description  pre- 
senting us  with  an  assemblage  of  objects  compara- 
tively indistinct,  which  every  one's  own  imagination 
might  mould  to  its  more  particular  images,  one  palpable 
form  was  substituted,  which  even  the  dullest  could  not 
refrain  from  admiring. 

Although  this  style  of  composition  was  carried  to  an 
excess  in  Greece,  the  world  is  most  deeply  indebted  to 
Homer  for  its  introduction ;  not  only  because  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  his  successors  are  drawn  from  its 
stores,  but  because,  in  after  times,  when  different 
principles  were  brought  into  action,  this  very  style 
adorned  contemplative  and  philosophical  effusions,  and, 
in  some  cases,  most  happily  blended  with  its  opposite 
iu  the  same  images  and  thoughts.  The  Roman  poets, 
and  especially  Virgil,  though  they,  for  the  most  part, 
copied  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  cast  their  sentiments 
in  a  mould  so  definite  and  decided.  There  are  some 
very  fine  indications  in  the  Georgics  of  the  return  of 
unmodified  nature,  especially  that  noble  exclamation — 

"  O  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Haimi 
"  Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra.  ii.  487. 

But  the  Christian  religion  was  the  great  cause  of 
the  revolution  of  poetry.  It  banished  the  illusions  of 
mythology  from  the  world.  For  a  time,  it  even  caused 
the  mighty  fictions  of  Homer  and  his  countrymen  to  be 
deprived  of  that  poetical  admiration  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  It  fixed  men's  hopes  and  affections  on  things 
unseen.  It  gave  distant  glimpses  of  an  eternal  world, 
instead  of  the  sensible  images  with  which  the  regions 
beyond  the  grave  had  been  fantastically  adorned ;  and 
restored  the  feeling  of  One  great  pervading  Cause,which 
had  so  long  been  divided  amidst  a  multitude  of  mate- 
rial deities.  Hence  the  mingling  of  the  classical  with 
the  contemplative  class  of  poetry,  which  has  ever  since 
been  blended  with  the  greatest  works  of  imagination. 
The  poets  of  our  own  country,  and  especially  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  have  thus  eminently  succeeded.  And  they 
have  not  merely  given  us,  in  some  passages,  clear  and 
distinct  images  of  graceful  and  elegant  forms,  and  in 
others  referred  us  to  the  elements,  and  to  the  vast  and 
undefined  in  nature  and  in  eternity,  but  they  have  fre- 
quently, by  one  effort  of  the  imagination,  united  both 
the  sources  of  the  grand  and  delightful.  While  they 
have  pictured  forth  distinctly  sublime  and  beautiful 
fjorms,  they  have  made  those  forms  the  representatives 
of  whole  classes ;  they  have  involved  the  universal  in 
the  individual.  They  have  described  to  us,  with  a 
Grecian  precision,  the  glorious  objects  of  creation,  and 
yet  have  made  these  objects  the  mere  fore-ground  of  a 
far-reaching  perspective.  The  most  noble  and  deep 
feelings,  and  sentiments,  and  thoughts,  are,  in  their 
works,  expressed  and  embodied  in  the  fairest  of  earthly 
shapes.  Every  feature  has  an  expression  which  no 
colouring  of  this  world  could  supply.  Creation  is  co- 
vered with  an  imaginative  lustre,  a  dream-like  radiance 
emanating  from  the  soul.  And  yet  nothing  of  distinc- 
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tiveness  is  lost  to  the  objects  which  we  see  through  this  Homer,  &c. 
pure  and  softening  medium.  s^^v-^^- 

In  reading  those  works  which  now  unite  the  philoso-  From 
phical  and  the  descriptive,  we  are  most  frequently  A.  M. 
placed  in  an  intermediate  state  between  the  mere  sight  2724. 
of  external  things,  as  in  a  picture,  and  of  the  personifi- 
cations of  the  Grecian  bards.  The  brooks,  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  woods,  are  no  longer  supplanted  by 
nymphs  and  satyrs ;  but,  while  they  are  described  as  in 
the  freshness  of  nature,  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are 
transferred  to  them,  and  even  assist  in  the  perfect  re- 
presentation of  their  actual  appearance.  Thus  they 
are  joyous,  pensive,  melancholy  ;  yet  lose  not  by  these 
epithets  their  clearness,  their  gentleness,  or  their  sober 
hue ;  but  are  seen  more  distinctly  for  the  attributes 
with  which  sympathy  has  endowed  them.  The  mind 
associates  itself  with  mountains  and  hills  as  with  old 
acquaintance  and  dear  companions,  without  ever  losing 
their  waving  woods  and  forked  steeps  in  the  image  of 
a  local  deity.  It  loves  nature  for  her  own  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  fond  recollections  of  youthful  joy, 
and  those  gleams  of  remembrance  which  inJbappy  moods 
and  contemplations  she  now  recalls.  It  transfers  its 
own  brightness  to  the  world  around,  and  surveys  it 
through  this  medium.  The  humblest  flowers  and 
bushes  have  power  to  stir  and  delight  it.  All  creation 
becomes  sacred,  not  as  filled  with  a  thousand  deities 
in  every  part  of  it,  but  as  echoing  back  tender  senti- 
ments and  thoughts  indulged  amidst  its  beauties ; 
as  dimly  showing  forth  a  goodness  that  cannot  fail, 
and  a  glory  to  come,  which  shall  not  pass  away.  As 
far  as  these  feelings  refer  us  to  things  we  see  not  yet, 
we  owe  them  to  our  religion,  to  the  Bible,  to  our  deep 
and  innate  sense  of  immortality ;  but  in  so  far  as 
they  take  their  spring  from  the  distinct  perception  of 
beauty  and  grace  in  material  things,  we  are  indebted 
for  them  to  Homer  and  the  bards  of  ancient  Greece. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Air  of  truth 
Iliad,  is  the  absolute  reality  and  air  of  truth  which  it in  the  lliad- 
wears.  This  arises  partly  from  the  vividness  of  the 
poet's  pencil,  and  partly  from  the  minuteness  of  detail 
in  which  he  indulges.  Those  who  complain  of  his  de- 
scriptions of  feasts,  of  ceremonies,  and  of  armour,  as 
tedious,  should  consider  how  much  the  effect  of  his 
brilliant  passages  is  heightened  by  them.  They  per- 
suade us  that  the  poet  himself  believes  what  he  is 
relating,  from  the  apparent  accuracy  of  his  statement ; 
just  as  we  give  credit  to  a  circumstantial  tale.  We 
become  acquainted  with  his  heroes  in  their  retirements, 
and  are,  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  sympathize  with 
them,  as  with  old  friends,  when  they  rush  amidst  the 
thickest  battalions  of  their  foes,  and  gain  mighty  vic- 
tories, or  a  triumphant  grave.  The  domestic  parts  of 
the  tale  not  only  relieve  the  heroic  scenes,  but  prepare 
us  to  enjoy  them.  We  see  the  chief  buckling  on  his 
armour  in  the  morning,  snatching  a  hasty  repast,  and 
taking  a  hurried  leave  of  his  comrades ;  we  follow  him 
with  breathless  interest  through  the  adventures  of  the 
field ;  and  we  feel  the  deepest  tragic  interest  when  he 
falls  in  the  pride  and  glory  of  manhood.  This  art  of 
Homer,  by  which  not  only  all  his  narratives  are  made 
credible,  but  all  his  scenes  are  presented  to  the  mind 
in  a  light  so  clear,  and  in  colours  so  fresh  and  imposing, 
that  the  impression  of  them  can  never  wear  out,  is 
copied  by  no  subsequent  author  with  so  much  success 
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as  by  Richardson,  who  almost  deserves  the  title  of  the 
Homer  of  prose.  The  superiority  of  the  ancient  over 
the  modern  writer  consists,  however,  not  merely  in  the 
poetical  faculty  superadded  to  the  rest,  nor  in  the 
greater  dignity  of  the  subject,  but  in  the  life,  spirit, 
and  freshness  of  the  delineations.  Richardson  spreads 
his  little  filmy  nets  around  us  like  a  dream  ;  we  feel 
spell-bound ;  we  try  to  escape  from  the  company  with 
which  he  surrounds  us, but  in  vain  ;  while  the  minutest 
detail  of  Homer  is  ever  fresh  and  living ;  and  we  seem 
to  breathe  in  a  pure  atmosphere  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  progress. 

Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than  the  immense 
number  and  variety  of  the  characters  which  are  brought 
together  in  the  Iliad,  without  any  one  clashing  with 
another,  or  bearing  too  near  a  resemblance.  Achilles, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  Ajax,  Hector,  and  Diomed,  are  per- 
haps the  best.  They  all  talk,  as  well  as  act,  in  character. 
Of  those  which  have  the  most  similarity,  scarcely  a 
speech  or  an  action  could  be  transferred  from  one  to 
another,  without  taking  something  from  its  force,  grace, 
and  dramatic  propriety.  There  are  nice  shades  of 
distinction,  and  those  philosophically  accounted  for, 
even  in  the  valour  of  the  chieftains  ;  a  quality  which 
would  commonly  seem  to  admit  of  few,  and  those  very 
broad,  diversities.  The  variety  of  wounds  described 
by  Homer,  is  not  greater,  and  not  so  extraordinary,  as 
the  modes  by  which  euch  warrior  manifests  the  kind  of 
prowess  in  which  he  excels  in  the  midst  of  the  combat. 
The  character  of  Diomed,  in  particular,  is  admirably 
drawn  :  fiery,  ingenuous,  choleric,  and  yet  yielding  the 
most  ready  and  graceful  submission  to  those  whom  he 
regards  as  competent  to  check  or  direct  him.  Hector 
is  the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  all  the  heroes,  and 
is  rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  his  premature 
death.  There  is  great  life  and  spirit  in  the  delineation 
of  Achilles ;  though  his  quarrel  with  the  Greeks,  and 
revenge  on  the  body  of  Hector,  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  real  greatness.  He  is  a  mere  warrior,  open-hearted, 
sincere,  and  detesting  every  mean  and  low  vice,  but 
little  relieved  by  any  touches  of«  gentleness  and  pity. 
His  unhappy  Trojan  foe  is  as  superior  to  him  in  accom- 
plishment and  grace,  as  he  is  in  moral  worth.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Iliad  of  great  pathos,  as  well  as  of 
quiet  beauty.  The  account  of  the  impression  made  by 
Helen  on  the  counsellors  of  Priam,  and  of  the  affectionate 
address  of  the  venerable  monarch,  in  which  he  tries  to 
soothe  her,  is  no  less  exquisite  in  its  kind,  than  the 
most  vivid  picture  of  a  battle,  in  which  heroes  and  gods 
are  the  combatants.  The  melancholy  journey  of  Priam 
to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  is  admirably  conceived,  and 
touchingly  described;  and  the  whole  scene  in  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  forms  an  excellent  dramatic  picture.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  poem  more  gently  pathetic  than  the 
lamentation  of  Helen  over  the  body  of  Hector,  in  which 
she  declares,  that  while  others  have  reviled  her  as  the 
author  of  their  .calamities,  he  had  never  given  her  one 
unkind  word,  or  upbraiding.  It  gives  a  finishing  stroke 
to  the  almost  perfect  character  of  the  unfortunate  hero, 
and  leaves  on  our  minds  the  kindliest  impression 
respecting  him. 

The  number  of  incidents  brought  together  in  the 
Iliad,  is  no  less  astonishing  than  the  variety  of  the 
characters.  In  the  space  of  less  than  fifty  days,  there 
are  councils,  contentions,  reconciliations,  battles,  vic- 
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tories,  and  defeats,  of  infinite  diversity,  and  without  Homer, 
the  least  confusion.  The  heroes  whom  we  see  before  v^^-v 
us,  at  the  dawn,  vigorous  in  bodily  strength,  and  burn- 
ing with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  strong  desire 
of  fame,  are,  before  evening,  mingled  with  the  slain. 
In  no  work  of  narration,  fictitious  or  real,  are  we  struck 
with  equal  force  by  the  transition  from  the  noon-tide  of 
life  to  the  coldness  of  death — from  the  full  play  of  all 
the  pulses  of  existence  to  their  final  pause — from 
the  midst  of  bustle,  enterprise,  and  vivacity,  to  the 
stillness  of  the  grave.  The  fate  of  every  chief  with 
whom  we  seemed,  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  be 
reclining  in  his  tent,  or  sharing  a  rustic  meal,  sinks 
deeply  into  the  heart  and  makes  an  impression  there 
which  time  cannot  weaken.  In  breadth  of  colouring, 
as  well  as  in  interest  of  detail,  the  battles  of  Homer 
are  quite  unrivalled  in  verse  or  prose.  They  rise  above 
each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  confusion,  to 
that  amazing  contest  in  which  men  and  gods,  fire  and 
water,  the  elements  themselves,  and  the  powers  that 
govern  them,  are  so  wonderfully  mingled.  Images  are 
poured  forth  from  the  mind  of  the  poet  as  though  he 
were  unable  to  restrain  them,  and  yet  they  have  all  the 
distinctness  and  perfection  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  most  anxious  thought  and  the  most 
laborious  finishing.  If  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  mass,  we  shall  be  yet  more  surprised, 
on  minute  examination,  to  find  that  the  minutest  of  its 
component  parts  is,  in  itself,  as  complete  as  though  the 
whole  art  of  the  poet  had,  with  an  almost  microscopic 
care,  been  exhausted  upon  it. 

The  si/iiilcs  of  Homer  are  another  proof  both  of  the 
copiousness  of  his  genius  and  the  accuracy  of  his  per- 
ceptions. They  frequently  contain  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  of  noble  objects,  and  even  landscapes  in 
miniature.  Sometimes  they  bear  the  poet  too  far  from 
his  immediate  theme ;  but  they  more  than  compensate 
for  this  breaking  in  on  the  thread  of  the  narration  by 
their  own  intrinsic  excellence.  Even  when  most  prolix, 
they  show  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  which  would  riot 
allow  him  to  touch,  incidentally,  on  any  thing  grand  or 
lovely,  without  waiting  to  revel  in  its  charms.  Occa- 
sionally too,  they  relieve  the  heart  by  diverting  an 
interest  which  becomes  oppressive ;  and  by  pouring 
delight  on  the  fancy,  take  away  the  sting  from  a  tragical 
catastrophe,  while  they  render  our  pity  gentler,  and 
our  sympathy  of  a  tenderer  description. 

The  language  of  Homer  deserves  indeed  to  be  called  Language. 
"  the  language  of  the  gods."  It  is  surprising  that,  in 
the  infancy  of  Grecian  literature,  he  should  have  been 
able  to  find  expressions  so  exactly  suited  to  the  loftiest 
and  most  beautiful  poetry.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
Greek  tongue,  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his  im- 
mortal works,  had  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  per- 
fection which  it  afterwards  attained ;  that  words  had 
then  fewer  inflexions ;  that  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning 
were  less  distinctly  marked  ;  and  that  many  terms  of 
considerable  grace  and  power,  which  adorned  the  later 
compositions  of  the  country,  were  then  unknown. 
This,  indeed,  appears  from  his  works  themselves :  but 
he  has  made  every  possible  use  of  the  materials  before 
him.  He  has  not  been  content  with  the  use  of  a  single 
dialect ;  but  has  blended  and  harmonized  the  stately 
Doric,  the  terse  Attic,  the  comparatively  feeble  /Eolic, 
and  the  soft,  open,  and  flowing  Ionian.  He  has  formed 
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epithets  and  compounds  which  are  almost  pictures  in 
themselves  ;  often  giving  us,  in  the  midst  of  turbulent 
battle-scenes,  a  little  glimpse  of  some  graceful  object, 
like  a  small  eddy  reflecting  a  golden  cloud  in  the  midst 
of  an  impetuous  and  troubled  sti'eam.  His  rcrsificalion 
is  above  all  praise.  He  has  made  full  use  of  that 
noble  measure  the  hexameter,  with  its  infinite  variety 
of  pause,  cadence,  and  distribution  of  harmony.  His 
thoughts,  subject,  images,  and  verse,  all  move  together 
in  one  melodious  course ;  the  sound  is  more  than  an 
echo  to  the  sense ;  it  almost  forms  part  of  it.  The 
sea  roars,  the  arrow  whizzes,  the  calm  prospect  smiles, 
the  mountain-woods  wave,  and  the  river  rushes 
into  eddies,  in  his  song.  His  battle-pieces  sound  with 
the  tumult  of  war  and  the  clang  of  arms.  He  perpe- 
tually lets  drop  those  felicities  of  expression,  which, 
though  as  perfect  as  if  carefully  sought  for,  seem  to 
have  flowed  spontaneously  from  a  mind  attuned  to  the 
harmonies  of  nature,  of  sentiment,  and  of  language. 
Almost  all  that  he  says,  he  says  in  the  happiest  manner. 

The  works  of  Homer  have  naturally  furnished  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  commentaries  and  editions  from 
the  time  of  their  first  collection.  Of  the  earliest 
writings  of  the  critics  respecting  them,  immediately 
after  the  work  of  Pisistratus,  we  *are  unfortunately 
ignorant.  The  first  commentators  were  probably  those 
philosophers  who  endeavoured  to  remove  prejudices 
against  the  representations  made  by  the  poet  of  super- 
natural things,  by  endeavouring  to  find  in  them  a  secret 
meaning,  of  which  the  fiction  was  but  an  allegorical 
veil.  None  of  their  works,  however,  now  survive. 
Alexander  the  Great,  being  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  poems  of  Homer,  is  said  not  only  to  have  en- 
couraged a  new  and  improved  edition  by  Aristotle,  his 
preceptor,  but  to  have  assisted  himself,  with  Anaxarchus 
and  Callisthenes,  in  its  revision.  When  this  work  was 
completed,  the  conqueror  of  Asia  laid  it  up  in  a  casket 
of  great  value  which  he  had  taken  among  the  spoils  of 
Darius,  as  the  most  valuable  thing  which  he  could  de- 
posit in  so  precious  a  case ;  and  thence  it  was  called 
the  edition  of  the  casket.  Aristotle  also,  in  his  Poetics, 
comments  largely  on  the  works  which  he  thus  edited ; 
and  drew  from  them  the  system  of  epic  poetry  which 
has  since  determined  the  laws  of  that  species  of  com- 
position. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  were  either  very 
skilful  in  tracing  out  the  true  readings  of  the  poet,  or  very 
careful  to  preserve  the  text  entire  as  corrected  by  its  first 
editor.  Their  disposition  and  genius  were  little  fit  for 
verbal  criticism;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
great  errors  were  allowed  to  creep  into  the  manuscripts, 
amidst  the  highest  veneration  for  the  author.  At 
length  the  Ptolemies,  in  Egypt,  began  to  show  a  great 
degree  of  zeal  for  the  purifi<*ation  and  general  diffusion 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  A  number  of  copies,  espe- 
cially the  Massilistic,  the  C/iiiin,  the  Argive,  the  Sinopic, 
the  Cyprian,  and  the  Cretan,  so  called  from  the  cities 
in  which  they  had  been  preserved,  were  sent  to  Alex- 
andria. Hence  Zenodotus  framed  his  edition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the 
great  restorer  of  Homer  to  purity  and  correctness  was 
Aristarchus,  tutor  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who 
entered  critically  into  the  examination  of  his  author,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  those  copies  which  are  now  extant. 

The  commentaries  of  Eustathius  are  the  most  cele- 
brated and  useful  of  all  the  critical  writings  on  Homer, 


until  very  recent  times.   The  author  lived  in  the  twelfth  Homer,  &e. 
century,  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  Bishop  of  •>^-vw 
Thessalonica.     The  results  of  his  critical  labours  were      From 
published  at   Rome  in  the  years  1542  and  1550.     A      A.  M« 
variety  of  collections  of  Scholia  have,  at  dittc-rent  times,      -724. 
been  given  to  the  world.     The  Scholia  Brcvia  were  first      n71;. 
published  by  John  Lazcaris,  at  Rome,  in  1517.  "  Scholia     1280. 
retunta  in  Iliadis,  librutn  ix.   Greece  cdita  c  Conrado  Hor-         to 
new"  were  published  in  1620.     The  Venetian  Scholia     A.  M. 
were  brought  to  light  in   1740,  by  A.  Bongiovanni.     3097. 
And  in  1788,   the  most  valuable  of  all  the  collections      u7"c. 
was  taken  from  two  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  St.      907. 
Mark,  at  Venice,  and  published  there  by  Villoison. 

In  modern  times,  a  great  number  of  editions  of  the  works  Modem 
of  Homer  have  been  published.    The  fast  printed  edition  ejiu°"!>- 
was  at  Florence,  in  1488,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  the 
cost  of  two  brothers,  named  Nerlius  and  John  Acciaioli; 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dylus,  an  Athenian,  and  Demetrius  the  Cretan.     The 
second,  was  that  of  Aldus,  in  the  year  1504,  in  octavo  ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition.     The 
same  editor  published  two  other  editions,  one  in  1517, 
and   the  other  in  1524.     In  1519,   Franciscus   super- 
intended the   first,  and   in  1537,   the  second  Justine 
edition,  of  which  the  latter  is  in  the  greatest  repute. 
Cephaleeus  published  four  editions  at  Stratsburg,  be- 
tween the  years  1525  and  1550;  and  a  fifth  was  added 
by  his  family,  in  1563,  after  his  decease ;  they  contain  the 
various  readings  of  Homer  from  the  earliest  copies.     In- 
1542  a  splendid  edition  was  published  at  Rome,  contain- 
ing all  the  commentaries  of  Eustathius.  Various  editions 
have  been  published  at  Paris ;  the  first  of  which  was 
that  of  Turbetus,  in  1554,  diligently  collated  with  the 
preceding  copies,  especially  that  of  Rome.     The  mag- 
nificent worl^  of  H.  Stephens,  entitled   "  Poetee  Grseci 
Principes  Heroici  Carminis,"  containing  the  works  of. 
Homer,  appeared  in  1566,  and  is  framed  from  the  col- 
lation of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.     Barnes,  in 
1711,  published  his  edition  at  Cambridge,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  very  severe  animadversion  by  Dr. 
Bentley,  but  is  invaluable  for  its  extensive  collation  of 
manuscripts  and  preceding  editions.    Clarke's  splendid 
edition  of  the  Iliad,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  appeared 
in  1729  ;  and  contains,  in  the  notes,  clear  illustrations 
of  the  principles  of  grammar  and  prosody.    The  Odys- 
sey, Batrachomyamachia,  &c.  in  1740.     The  Glasgow 
edition    appeared    in    1756,    in  four   volumes,    folio; 
it  was    superintended  by   Moor  and  Muirhead,  and 
underwent  a  singularly  careful  revision.     The  edition 
of  Ernesti,  in  1759,  takes  Clarke's  for  its  basis,  but 
embraces  many  important   additions    by  the   editor. 
Villoison's  excellent  edition,  appeared  in  1788,  accom- 
panied by  the  Venetian  Scholia.      Three  editions  of 
Homer  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  celebrated 
Wolf;  the  second  of  which,  in  1794,  contains  the  Pro- 
legomena, which  has  excited  so  much  attention  among 
the  learned.     A  magnificent  edition  of  all  the  works  of 
Homer,  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  in  1808,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Grenville  family ;  the  Odyssey 
was  collated  by  Person,  with  the  Harleian  MS.     In 
1802,  Heyne's  great  edition  of  the  Iliad  made  its  ap- 
pearance, enriched  with  an  immense  fund  of  critical 
observation  on  the  works  of  Homer;  but  countenancing 
all  the   sceptical   opinions  respecting   the   unity  and 
authenticity  of  the  whole.     It  should  not  be  omitted 
that  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  Homer  was 
u  2 
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Biography,  published  by  Dr.  Burgess,  the  present  bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, at  Oxford,  in  1 788,  ejiti  tied  "I/M/»a  Homerica  ;  sire 
excerpta  ex  lliadc  Homcri ;  cum  locorum  omnium  Graced 
metaphrasi,  ex  Codd.  Bodlciaiiis  et  nori  coll.  MSS.  &c. 
Clarke's  Homer  is  commonly  printed  as  a  school  book, 
without  the  notes. 

Homer  has  been  translated  into  most  modern  lan- 
guages. The  continental  efforts  of  this  kind  have  not, 
however,  been  much  celebrated  beyond  the  countries 
for  the  use  of  which  they  were  intended,  excepting  per- 
haps those  of  Vo.su,  in  German.  In  England,  the  prin- 
cipal translations  of  the  poems  of  Homer  are  those  of 

Translations  Chapman,  Pope,  and  Cowper.     Hobbes,  indeed,  the  cele- 

of  Homer,  brated  philosopher  of  Malmsbury,  made  the  attempt, 
but  altogether  without  success.  His  work  is  entirely 
obsolete ;  nor  has  the  fame  of  his  political  and  meta- 
physical works  been  able  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion. 
It  is  astonishing  he  should  ever  have  made  the  trial. 
His  mind  was  not  only  without  poetry,  but  anti-poetical. 
His  excellence  in  the  argumentative  style,  in  the  clear- 
ness of  his  demonstrations,  and  the  ingenious  subtleties 
of  his  logic,  could  little  entitle  him  to  translate  Homer. 
His  brain  was  not  on  fire  with  glorious  and  mounting 
thoughts — it  was  "  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after 

Chapman's,  a  voyage."  Chapman  s  translation  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  of  Hobbes,  as  his  mind  was  in  perfect  antithesis 
to  that  of  the  philosopher.  He  knew,  indeed,  little  of 
the  refinements  and  elegancies  which  have  since  pre- 
vailed ;  but  his  spirit  was  fiery,  impetuous,  and  un- 
daunted. He  loved  his  author  with  a  poet's  love ;  he 
came  to  his  work  with  a  kindred  spirit  with  his  great 
original ;  but  his  production  is  not  a  translation, 
scarcely  a  paraphrase.  His  genius  was  too  daring  to 
be  confined  to  the  text  even  of  Homer.  To  use  the 
words  of  an  excellent  critic,  "  His  Homer  is  not  so 
much  a  translation  as  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses 
re-written.  The  earnestness  and  passion  which  he  has 
put  into  every  part  of  these  poems,  would  be  incredible 
to  a  reader  of  mere  modern  translations.  His  almost 
Greek  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  heroes,  is  only  paral- 
leled by  that  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry  with 
which  Milton,  as  if  personating  one  of  the  zealots  of 
the  old  law,  clothed  himself,  when  he  sate  down  to 
paint  the  acts  of  Samson  against  the  uncircumcised. 
The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's  translations  being 
read  is  their  unconquerable  quaintness.  He  pours  out, 
in  the  same  breath,  the  most  just  and  natural,  and  the 
most  forced  expressions.  He  seems  to  grasp  whatever 
words  come  first  to  hand  during  the  impetus  of  inspi- 
ration, as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to  the  divine 
meaning.  But  passion  (the  all  in  all  in  poetry)  is  every 
where  present,  raising  the  low,  dignifying  the  mean, 
and  putting  sense  into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his  readers 
glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any  affection  which  he 
pleases,  be  moved  by  words,  or  in  spite  of  them ;  be 
disgusted  and  overcome  their  disgust."  See  LAMB'S 
Specimens  of  early  dramatic  Poets,  p.  98.  n.  41,  where 
the  reader  will  find,  in  addition  to  the  above,  an  ad- 
mirable character  of  Chapman's  poetry  in  general, 
written  with  that  depth  of  thought  and  intensity  of 
feeling  which  pervade  all  the  criticisms  interspersed  in 
the  collection. 

Popes  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  the  most  popular  ver- 
sion of  Homer  ever  made,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  poet  who 
has  been  translated  into  a  modern  tongue.  This  rank 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  always  maintain.  It  is  not, 
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indeed,  written  in  a  style  very  congenial  with  the  Homer,  &r. 
original,  and,  in  point  cf  sense,  frequently  deviates  s-^^->^ 
from  it.  Neither  its  excellencies  nor  its  faults  are 
those  of  Homer.  But  it  is,  with  all  its  blemishes,  a 
noble  work  of  human  industry,  skill,  taste,  and  even  of 
genius.  It  abounds  in  felicities  of  expression  ;  but  its 
great  merit  is,  that  it  tells  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine" 
in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  that  it  preserves  the  keep- 
ing of  the  whole ;  and  that  it  is,  in  itself,  capable  of 
transporting  the  reader  to  the  plains  of  Ilium,  and  of 
making  him  spectator  of  all  the  high  and  valiant  ex- 
ploits, as  well  as  the  more  retired  and  domestic  scenes 
over  which  poetry  has  thrown  a  consecration  which 
cannot  pass  away.  His  pictures  are  often  vivid,  his 
details  elegant  and  graceful.  If  his  poem  is  not 
Homer,  that  bard  is,  at  least,  indebted  to  him  for  a 
great  part  of  the  popular  veneration  in  which  his  name 
is  held  in  this  country.  His  great  defect  is  a  want  of 
power  of  description  to  follow  his  original,  when  the 
grander  parts  of  nature  are  to  be  depicted.  His  gor- 
geous misrepresentation  of  moonlight  has  been  often 
and  deservedly  exposed.  In  the  tenderer  passages,  as 
the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  he  follows  his 
author  more  closely,  and  almost  equals  him.  The 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  is  far  inferior  to  the  Iliad  as 
a  whole,  though  parts  of  it  are  executed  with  admirable 
polish  and  exactness  of  finishing.  It  is  well  known 
that  Broome  and  Fenton  composed  half  of  it;  and,  in 
the  rest,  Pope  often  seems  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
weariness,  from  the  great  length  of  his  exertions. 

Cowper  s  translation  is  the  reverse  of  Pope's.  It.  has  Cowpcr's. 
all  that  its  predecessor  wants,  and  wants  all  that  it 
possesses.  It  is  generally  faithful,  but  will  never  be 
read.  As  if  to  avoid  the  Ovidian  graces  of  Pope,  the 
author  runs  into  the  contrary  extremes,  and  affects  a 
ruggedness  quite  repulsive,  and  very  different,  indeed, 
from  the  smooth  Ionian  of  Homer.  The  excellencies  of 
this  work  are  not  those  which  would  recommend  it  to 
popular  notice;  since  the  readers  of  translations  are 
those  who  cannot  peruse  the  original,  and  arc,  there- 
fore, unable  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  correctness.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Cowper  should  be  praised 
by  the  critic,  and  Pope  read  by  the  people.  Cowper 
has  maintained,  that  no  translation  of  an  ancient  poet 
in  rhyme  can  be  faithful.  This  is  probably  true;  but 
experience  justifies  us  in  adding,  that  no  translation, 
except  in  rhyme,  will  ever  be  read. 

The  next  Greek  poet,  after  Homer,  whose  works  Hcsiod. 
have  reached  us,  is  HESIOD.  Indeed,  many  authori- 
ties represent  him  as  more  ancient  than  the  author  of 
the  Iliad.  The  Arundelian  marble  places  him  thirty  years 
earlier,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  be- 
fore the  Christian  eera.  Herodotus  speaks  of  both  poets 
as  though  they  were  contemporaries,  and  as  having  been 
only  four  hundred  years  before  the  period  when  he 
flourished.  Velleius  Paterculus,  however,  represents 
Hesiod  as  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  later 
than  Homer.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  makes 
Cato  represent  the  age  of  the  former  as  several  centu- 
ries subsequent  to  that  of  the  latter.  From  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  poems  of  both,  as  they  now  appear,  the 
balance  of  proof  seems  to  give  the  priority  to  Homer. 
The  language  of  the  Works  and  Days  is  more  contracted, 
elliptical,  and  concise  than  that  of  the  Iliad.  And  it  is 
the  usual  course  of  language  thus  to  alter;  to  become 
more  compressed,  to  dispense  with  superfluous  sylla- 
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v.  bles,  and  to  (exhibit  more  frequent  instances  of  elision. 
It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  Homer  has  used  the 
word  KaXoc  above  two  hundred  and  seventy  times  in 
the  course  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  has,  in  every 
instance,  made  the  first  syllable  long ;  while  Hesiod 
often  makes  it  short.  Hence,  as  he  supposes  the 
liberty  of  making  the  first  syllable  short,  not  to 
have  been  allowed  till  a  later  period,  he  concludes 
that  the  works  of  Homer  are  considerably  more 
ancient  than  those  of  Hesiod.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  Ionic  poets  always  made  the  first 
syllable  in  KU\UC  long;  the  Attic  and  Doric  often  short; 
and  that,  therefore,  Homer  might  have  used  it  in  the 
Ionic  form  ;  and  Hesiod,  sometimes  in  one  form,  and 
sometimes  in  the  other,  though  they  lived  nearly  at  the 
same  period.  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  whenever  he 
names  the  Nile,  calls  it  the  TEgyptus;  while  Hesiod 
gives  it  that  appellation  which  it  now  bears.  Hence 
Mr.  Bryant  infers,  that  in  the  time  of  the  former  it  had 
not  acquired  its  present  name,  but  was  called,  as  in  the 
works  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  river  of  TEgypt;  and 
consequently,  that  Homer  wrote  at  an  earlier  period 
than  Hesiod.  Both  authors  use  the  digamma,  which 
appears  in  no  other  Greek  poet  whose  works  have 
reached  us ;  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  both  are  an- 
cient, and  probable  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries or  that  no  great  interval  of  time  elapsed  between 
them.  The  opinions  concerning  the  comparative  anti- 
quity of  these  poets  are  collected  in  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr. 
vol.  i.  p.  96,  edit.  Hales ;  and  it  appears  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  testimony  is  in  favour  of  the  superior  anti- 
quity of  Homer. 

Happily  for  the  biographers  of  Hesiod,  that  poet  has 
not,  like  Homer,  omitted  to  give  in  his  works  any  traces 
of  his  personal  history.  From  his  Works  and  Days  we 
learn,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Cumao,  in  one  of  the  jEolian  isles.  Suidas, 
Fabricius,  and  others,  hence  represent  the  poet  as  a 
native  of  that  place  ;  but  the  contrary  will  appear  from 
his  own  poems.  He  represents  his  father  as  having 
removed  to  Ascra,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  same  book  asserts,  that  he 
never  crossed  the  seas,  except  in  a  voyage  from  Aulis, 
in  Boeotia,  to  Eubosa.  Hence  it  follosvs,  that  he  never 
sailed  with  his  father  to  Ascra,  and  consequently  that 
he  was  born  after  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  that 
village.  From  this  place,  he  derived  the  name  of 
Ascrseus,  by  which  he  is  often  called  in  the  classical 
writers.  It  appears  from  his  own  statement,  that  mis- 
fortunes, and  chiefly  poverty,  occasioned  the  removal  of 
his  father.  Proclus,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
Ephorus,  tells  us  that  a  murder  \vas  the  cause  of  his 
exile.  It  appears  from  another  part  of  the  Works  and 
Days,  that  the  poet  tended  sheep  on  Mount  Helicon. 
We  also  gather,  that  his  father  left  some  property, 
which  his  brother  Perses  obtained  from  him  by  means 
of  fraud,  and  bribing  the  judges;  but  that,  instead  of 
resenting  this  injustice,  he  was  able  to  look  with  com- 
passion on  its  author,  and  to  assist  him,  when  he  had 
fallen  into  poverty,  out  of  his  own  substance.  He  also 
informs  us,  that  he  was  the  conqueror  in  a  poetical 
contest  at  the  games  which  Amphidames,  king  of 
Eubosa,  had  instituted  in  honour  of  his  own  memory, 
and  which  his  sons  accordingly  solemnized.  By  his 
success  on  this  occasion,  he  obtained  a  tripod  as  the 
prize,  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Muses. 
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These  are  all  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Hesiod,  Homer, 
which  he  has  enabled  us  to  collect  from  his  works 
which  still  survive.  But  other  writers  have  professed 
to  fill  up  the  chasm,  and  have  detailed  circumstances 
respecting  him  which  are  not  much  deserving  of  credit. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  his  contest  with  Ho- 
mer,  which  has  been  probably  invented  from  his  own 
statement  above-mentioned,  that  he  had  been  the  victor 
in  some  rivalship  of  song.  Plutarch,  in  his  Banquet  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men,  makes  Periander  give  an  account 
of  the  poetical  contention,  by  stating  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  propose  to  each  other 
questions  of  difficult  solution  ;  that  a  contest  arising 
from  this  practice  took  place  at  Calcis  among  all  the 
most  celebrated  poets  of  the  age;  that  the  performances 
of  the  poets  themselves,  and  the  feeling  of  their  cele- 
brity, which  imposed  a  restraint  on  the  judges,  ren- 
dered the  determination  difficult;  but  that,  at  last,  the 
first  honour  was  given  to  Hesiod.  There  is  a  treatise 
also  entitled,  "  The  Contention  of  Homer  and  Hesiod," 
which  enters  far  more  into  detail.  It  represents  each 
of  the  candidates  in  turn,  as  putting  questions  and 
verses  of  imperfect  sense,  to  be  answered,  or  supplied 
by  the  other  ;  and  professes  to  give  the  substance  of 
all  that  passed  on  the  occasion.  This  work  has  been 
thought  not  to  have  been  written  till  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens, 
in  1573,  and  has  been  prefixed  to  some  editions  of  the 
works  of  both  poets,  but  it  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
mere  fancy  of  the  unknown  writer.  The  epigram  in 
the  Anthologia,  professing  to  be  the  inscription  on  the 
tripod  won, 


'TfAVta  vuws-at;  tv  XaXxjSi  8e«v  'O|U.))jov, 

is  also  considered  as  spurious.  It  is  not  very  probable 
that  Hesiod  should  come  off  victorious  from  a  contest 
with  Homer  ;  and  perhaps  scarcely  more  so,  that  if  such 
had  been  his  good  fortune,  he  should  not  have  men- 
tioned the  name  of  his  adversary  when  alluding  to  the 
contest. 

Hesiod  is  generally  thought  to  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  but  to  have  ended  his  days  by  a  violent 
death.  Plutarch  in  the  piece  already  quoted,  gives  the  Death. 
following  account  of  this  catastrophe.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  had  removed  to  Locris,  a  town  near 
Mount  Parnassus.  There  he  resided  with  a  man  named 
Troilus,  who  ravished  a  young  woman  in  the  same 
house.  The  brothers  of  the  girl,  seeking  revenge  for  the 
violence  done  to  their  sister,  falsely  suspected  the  poet 
of  having  been  accessary  to  it,  slew  both  him  and  the 
party  actually  criminal,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 
the  sea.  The  body  of  Troilus  was  cast  upon  a  rock, 
which  still  bears  his  name  from  the  circumstance. 
Hesiod,  when  dead,  was  taken  by  dolphins,  and  carried 
to  the  city  of  Molicria,  near  the  promontory  Rhion, 
where  the  Locrians  were  then  holding  a  solemn 
festival.  They  saw  the  body  of  the  poet,  arid  on 
recognizing  it,  proceeded  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  favourite  bard,  by  throwing  the  authors  of  the 
calamity  alive  into  the  sea,  and  destroying  their  houses. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  Nemea,  but  his  tomb 
was  not  generally  known,  having  been  concealed,  lest 
the  Orchomenians,  who  had  been  advised  by  an  oracle 
to  procure  them,  should  steal  them  away.  Pausanias 
tells  us,  that  the  oracle  had  directed  the  Orchomenians 
to  bring  the  bones  of  Hesiod  to  their  country,  as  the 
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only  means  by  which  they  could  stay  the  ravages  of  a 
'  pestilence.  He  states  that  they  succeeded,  and  erected 
a  tomb  over  them,  on  which  they  placed  a  suitable 
inscription.  Hesiod  is  said,  by  Lilius  Gyraldus,  to  have 
left  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  that  this  son  was 
Stesichorus,  the  poet ;  but  this  statement  seems  unsup- 
ported by  any  ancient  authorities. 

The  works  now  extant  which  are  commonly  publish- 
ed under  the  name  of  Hesiod,  consist  of  the  Works  and 
Days,  the  Theogony,  and  the  Shield  of  Hercules. 
Various  opinions  have,  however,  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  the  two  latter  of  these 
pieces.  Wolf,  indeed,  applies  his  theory  respecting 
Homer  to  Hesiod,  and  regards  the  works  as  collected 
from  the  rhapsodists,  and  probably  as  originating  from 
different  authors.  He  thinks  the  Works  and  Days  is 
a  century  more  ancient  than  the  Theogony,  or  the 
Shield  of  Hercules.  The  first  of  these  has  generally 
been  admitted,  without  dispute,  as  authentic,  except  the 
opening  address  to  the  Muses,  which  the  Boeotians 
contended  was  spurious,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
copy  they  professed  to  have  preserved,  engraven  on 
plates  of  lead.  The  Theogony  has  commonly  been 
regarded  as  genuine,  though  the  Boeotians  denied  it. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  very  early  times.  But 
"  the  Shield  of  Hercules"  is  usually  rejected  as  spurious. 
Longinus  intimates  more  than  a  doubt  respecting  it.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  collection  of  fragments,  some  of 
which  were  probably  composed  by  Hesiod,  and  others 
inteipolated  or  added  by  subsequent  bards.  It  appears 
from  the  Ion  of  Plato,  that  the  rhapsodists  were  ac- 
customed to  recite  the  works  of  this  poet,  as  well  as  of 
Homer* 

The  great  excellence  of  Hesiod  consists  in  a  natural 
and  simple  style.  His  pictures  of  the  manners  of  a 
rude  age  are  sometimes  more  striking  than  those  even 
of  Homer,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  that  radiance 
which  is  shed  over  all  the  scenes  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  from  the  imagination  of  their  author.  But 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unequal  of  poets.  In  some  of 
his  delineations,  he  displays  a  daring  and  ardent  con- 
ception, which  is  not  afraid  to  grasp  the  mightiest  things, 
and  which  succeeds  in  its  efforts  by  a  natural  and  gigan- 
tic power.  At  other  times,  he  is  insufferably  low,  creep- 
ing, tame,  and  prosaic.  In  his  didactic  poetry,  he 
rises  occasionally  into  a  high  and  philosophical  strain 
of  thought,  but  commonly  gives  mere  trite  maxims 
of  prudence,  and  the  most  common-place  worldly 
cunning ;  as  when  he  advises  his  reader  never  to  con- 
clude a  bargain,  even  with  a  brother,  without  a  witness. 
He  has  none  of  the  refined  gallantry  of  Homer,  but 
seems  to  delight  in  satyrizing,  or  rather  abusing,  the 
female  sex.  The  Works  and  Days  is  a  rambling  and 
very  unequal  didactic  poem.  The  description  near  its 
opening  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  contention  among 
men — that  of  hatred  and  envy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
honourable  exertions  arising  from  emulation,  and  a  desire 
to  excel  on  the  other,  is  accurately  discriminated  and 
well  finished.  Hence  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  subject 
of  his  work — labour — and  describes  how  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  man.  We  have  then  the  story  of  Pandora,  and 
of  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  mankind  from  the  golden 
to  the  iron  age.  A  digression  is  made  to  the  evils 
inflicted  on  our  race  by  the  powerful  wicked,  in  which 
the  great  are  recommended  to  be  merciful,  and  a  variety 
of  maxims  are  introduced  fit  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
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mon  life,  without  much  connection  with  the  subject,  or  Homer,  &c. 
with  each  other.  At  last,  the  duties  of  agriculture  are 
set  forth,  interspersed  with  moral  and  religious  admo- 
nitions,  and  probably  regarded  as  of  practical  value  in 
the  times  when  the  poet  flourished.  The  whole  forms 
a  very  curious  relic  of  antiquity;  but  its  nakedness  is 
scarcely  to  be  endured  after  the  variety  and  the  bril- 
liancy  of  Homer. 

The  Theogony,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  more  decided 
traces  of  genius  than  the  more  domestic  poem  of  the 
Works  and  Days,  which  seems  generally  to  have  ob- 
tained  the  preference.  It  is  the  best  and  most  accurate 
account,  or  catalogue,  at  least,  of  the  deities  of  Greece. 
In  general  it  is  a  mere  enumeration  of  names,  and  de- 
duction of  mythological  genealogies  ;  but  the  Battle  of 
the  Titans  and  the  Gods  is  one  of  the  most  sublime 
passages  in  classical  poetry,  conceived  with  great  bold- 
ness, and  executed  with  a  power  and  force  which  show 
a  masterly,  though  rugged  genius.  It  has  been  imitated 
by  Milton,  in  his  Battle  of  the  Angels,  and  certainly  not 
exceeded.  If  it  is  not  the  work  of  Hesiod,  it  belongs 
to  some  superior  poet,  whose  name  has  not  reached  us. 
But,  though  raised  far  above  the  common  level  of  his 
style,  it  bears  evident  marks  of  -his  hand.  Heyne, 
Wolf,  and  Herman,  suppose  the  present  copies  of  the 
Theogony  to  be  much  corrupted  by  the  introduction 
into  the  text  of  various  readings  from  different  editions. 

The  "  Shield  of  Hercules,"  though/disconnected,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  arrangement  or  plan,  contains  pas- 
sages of  more  elegance  and  grace  than  any  of  the  un- 
doubted works  of  the  Ascrsean.  It  is  probably  a  com- 
pilation, in  which  some  fragments  of  Hesiod's  poems, 
transmitted  through  the  means  of  the  rhapsodists,  have 
been  connected  by  more  modern  additions.  The  de- 
scription of  the  shield,  which  occupies  only  a  part  of 
the  work,  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles  in  Homer.  Some  have  contended  that  the 
reverse  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  and  that  Hesiod, 
and  not  Homer,  is  the  original.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  external  proof,  it  will  appear  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  two  pieces,  that  the  charge  of  imita- 
tion is  more  probably  brought  against  the  author  of  the 
"  Shield  of  Hercules  ;"  since  he  has  embellished  those 
parts  which  in  the  Iliad  are  simple,  with  a  profusion  of 
ornament  :  and  it  will  always  be  found  that  a  copy 
deviates  from  its  original,  not  in  becoming  more  simple, 
but  in  the  addition  of  graces  of  which  he  to  whom  the 
first  conception  belongs  did  not  feel  the  necessity. 

The  fame  of  Hesiod  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been 
reflected  from  that  of  Homer.  Since  they  were  named 
together  by  Herodotus,  they  have  been,  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  frequently  united.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  thought  highly  of  the  ethics  and  the 
precepts  of  Hesiod.  Xenophon  represents  the  "  Works 
and  Days"  as  quoted  by  Socrates.  Cicero  speaks  of 
that  poem  as  though  it  was  customary  for  youth  to 
commit  it  to  memory.  Quintilian  says  of  him,  "  Raro 
assergit  Hesiodus  magna  que  pars  ejus  in  nominibus  est 
occupata  tamen  utiles  circa  preecepta  sententiae  lenitas- 
que  verborum,  et  compositionis  probabilis  :  daturque 
ei  palma  in  illo  medio  genere  dicendi."  The  Battle  of 
the  Titans  certainly  rises  above  the  terms  of  this 
eulogium. 

The  chief  editions  of  Hesiod  are,  The  Works  and  Editions  of 
Days,  together  with  eighteen  orations  of  Isocrates  and 
the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  published  at  Milan,  in  folio,  in 
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y.  1493;  the  Theogony,  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  and  the 
L>  Georgics,  in  a  collection  of  Greek  Poems,  in  folio,  by 
Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1495.  The  edition  of  the  works 
of  Hesiod,  by  Trincavellus,  with  Scholia,  at  Venice,  in 
1537,  in  quarto;  the  edition  of  Heinsius,  in  quarto, 
with  Scholia,  in  1603,  which  was  long  a  work  of  great 
celebrity,  and  is,  in  some  degree,  the  basis  of  subse- 
quent editions  ;  the  edition  of  Graevius,  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  8vo.  in  1667,  with  commentaries  and 
notes;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  in  1701,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
8vo.  containing  the  notes  of  Scaliger,  the  commentaries 
of  Graevius,  and  annotations  by  the  editor;  which  last 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  severe  animadversion, 
especially  from  Heyne  ;  Robinson's  splendid  edition, 
published  at  Oxford,  in  1737,  with  the  commentaries 
of  Greevius,  and  notes  of  the  editor  and  others,  which 
contain  the  contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  that  of 
Locsner,  at  Leipsic,  in  1779,  in  8vo.  which  is  a  repub- 
lication  of  Robinson's  with  improvements  :  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Theogonia,  by  the  celebrated  Wolf,  at  Halle, 
in  Saxony,  in  1783.  Beside  these  editions,  the  works 
of  Hesiod  are  comprised  in  the  collection  of  Greek 
Poets,  by  H.  Stephens,  in  1566;  and  in  that  of  the  Minor 
Greek  poets,  published  at  Cambridge,  by  Winterton, 
in  1635;  from  which  last  text  they  have  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  best  copy  of  these  reprints  is  that  pub- 


lished at  London,  1739.     Professor  Gaisford  has  sup-  Homer,  &c. 
plied  us,  however,  with  a  most  respectable  modern  v^-^-^^ 
edition  of  the  "  Poetse  Grseci  Minores,"  including  the      From 
works  of  Hesiod,    printed   at   the   Clarendon  press,     A-  M- 
in  1815.  2724. 

Hesiod  has  been  translated  into  English,  by  Chap-      B.  c. 
man,  Cooke,  and  Elton.    The  first  of  these  has  infused     1280. 
into  his  work  much  of  the  fire  and  spirit  which  are         to 
every  where  prevalent  in  his  version  of  Homer.     But      A.  M. 
he    is    exceedingly   diffuse,    and    regardless   of    the     3097. 
text  of  his   original.      It  is   now    extremely   scarce.      sTc. 
Cooke's  translation  is  generally  correct,  but  very  dull       997. 
and  spiritless.  The  maxims  of  Hesiod,  which  now  appear 
trite  and  common-place,  seem  almost  ludicrous  in  his 
version.     He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad. 
Mr.  Elton's  translation  is  by  far  the  best  now  in  use. 
It  is  more  faithful  than  Chapman's,  and  more  poetical 
than  Cooke's.     The  Battle  of  the  Titans  is  excellently 
rendered.      But   though   Hesiod  will   always   be   in- 
teresting to   the  lover  of  antiquity,  as  exhibiting  an 
accurate  picture  of  simple  manners,  and  will  be  ad- 
mired by  the  lover  of  poetry  for  a  few  passages  of 
rugged  sublimity,  he  posesses  none  of  those  charms  of 
story  or  of  character  which  can  render  a  translation  of 
his   works,    however   executed,    popular   among   the 
unlearned. 
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Biography.  MENESTHEus,  who  succeeded  Theseus  on  the  throne 
of  Athens,  advocated  a  better  title  to  that  honour  than 
his  predecessor,  having  been  the  descendant  of  Erec- 
theus,  one  of  its  oldest  kings.  This  monarch,  finding 
himself  firmly  seated  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  death 
of  Theseus,  joined  in  the  Grecian  confederacy  against 
,  Troy,  and,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Achamus,  led 
Athensaftcr  ^%  snips>  and  a  proportional  landed  force,  to  join  the 
Theseus,  attack  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  upon  that  devoted 
town.  Under  the  walls  of  Troy,  Menestheus  fell,  and 
is  scarcely  noticed  by  historians,  amidst  the  heaps  of 
slain  in  that  memorable  contest;  although  the  duration 
of  his  reign  over  Athens  has  been  pretty  generally  fixed 
at  twenty-four  years.  At  his  death,  we  find  Demo- 
phoon, the  son  of  Theseus  by  Pheedra,  restoring  the 
line  of  that  monarch  to  the  Athenian  throne.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  conquering  Greeks  who  lived  to  return 
to  their  native  shores  after  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  and 
who,  surviving  the  turbulent  passions  then  pervading 
every  bosom  connected  with  the  scene,  died  afterwards 
in  peace.  On  his  voyage  homeward,  this  prince  landed 
at  Thrace,  and  is  said  to  have  won  the  affections  of 
Phillis,  queen  of  that  country,  to  whom  he  promised 
marriage ;  but,  failing  in  his  engagements,  the  forsaken 
and  disappointed  queen  destroyed  herself  in  despair. 
To  Demophoon  is  attributed,  by  some  writers,  the  honour 
of  having  first  established  the  famous  court  of  the 
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Ephetse,  which  consisted  of   fifty  Athenians   and  as  Codrus.&c. 
many  Argives ;  and  continued  in  that  form  until  it  was  v*^-v-^*" 
re-modelled  by  Draco.     To  this  tribunal  was  awarded      A.M. 
the  power  of  trying  murders  and  all  capital  offences;      2914. 
and  a  singular  act  of  justice  is  recorded  of  its  founder. 
Having  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  subjects,  as  he 
was  riding  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  submitted  to  be 
tried  by  this  court  for  the  offence,  and  the  issue  only 
appears   from  the   circumstance  of  Demophoon  hav- 
ing  reigned   in  tranquillity   thirty-three   years   after- 
wards, and  leaving  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  son. 

Of  this  son,  whose  name  was  Oxyntes,  nothing  is 
recorded,  but  that  he  held  the  sceptre  twelve  years, 
and  left  it  to  Aphydas,  a  prince  who  was  as- 
sassinated, in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  his 
bastard  brother  Thymsetes.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Thymaetes,  the  Athenians  being  at 
war  with  the  Boeotians,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two 
kings  of  the  contending  nations  should  decide  the 
difference  by  single  combat,  to  which  Xanthus,  the 
Boeotian  sovereign,  readily  acceeded,  but  Thymsetes 
declined  the  contest.  Melanthius,  however,  a  noble  Mclanthius. 
Messenian,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  Heraclidse  to 
seek  refuge  in  Attica,  eagerly  accepted  the  office  of 
champion  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  and  the  combat- 
ants entered  the  lists.  The  Athenian  cause  proved 
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victorious  by  the  following  stratagem :  Melanthius  af- 
fecting surprise  as  the  combatants  approached  each 
other,  accused  his  adversary,  Xanthus,  of  dealing  un- 
fairly. "  I  came  to  fight  thee  singly,"  said  he,  "  but 
thou  hast  brought  another  to  second  thee."  The 
Breotian  king,  on  hearing  this  charge,  looked  back  to 
discover  who  had  followed  him  into  the  field,  and  Melan- 
thius, at  this  unguarded  moment,  transfixed  him  with  a 
lance. 

The  conqueror  was  now  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Athens  for  an  act  which,  some  ages  afterwards,  would 
have  been  stigmatized  as  highly  criminal ;  and  a  feast 
was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  which 
the  Athenians  entitled  Apatheria.  Of  the  deposed 
Thymtetes  we  hear  no  more.  Melanthius  seems  to  have 
held  the  government  with  a  firm  and  a  judicious  hand 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  the  father  of  the  brave 
and  patriotic  CODRUS. 

Although  the  records  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
do  not  particularize  many  of  his  actions,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  general  tone  of  history,  that  he  fully  possessed 
the  affections  of  his  people,  and  that  his  advancement 
to  the  throne  may  be  considered  as  an  important  epoch 
in  their  civilization.  The  manner  of  his  death,  indeed, 
is  the  circumstance  which  throws  the  greatest  splen- 
dour around  his  name,  and  in  which  may  be  traced 
the  first  spark  of  that  patriotism  which  afterwards  so 
distinguished  the  Athenians. 

The  Heraclidee  (the  descendants  of  Hercules)  and  the 
Dores,  their  confederates,  having  already  subdued  all 
Persia,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Codrus, 
made  an  irruption  into  Attica.  The  Athenian  forces, 
led  by  their  king,  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle.  The 
invaders  having,  previously  to  their  expedition,  con- 
sulted the  Delphian  oracle  respecting  its  success,  the 
reply  was,  that,  "  that  they  should  be  victorious,  if 
they  avoided  to  slay  the  Athenian  king ;"  and  the  con- 
federates were  therefore  strictly  ordered  to  abstain 
from  .attacking  his  person.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  such  an  accident  which  human  pru- 
dence could  suggest ;  but  Codrus,  being  informed 
of  the  oracle,  magnanimously  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  own  life  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Whilst  the 
opposing  armies,  therefore,  stood  confronted  to  each 
other,  he  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant, 
and,  eluding  the  observation  of  his  own  troops,  pene- 
trated to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here  he  purposely 
provoked  a  quarrel  with  some  private  soldiers,  and, 
courting  the  death  they  were  not  backward  to  inflict, 
he  fell  a  magnanimous  sacrifice  to  the  safety  and  glory 
of  Athens.  His  rank  was  now  discovered,  and  the 
tidings  of  his  death  reaching  the  Athenian  camp  on  the 
following  day,  an  embassy  was  dispatched  to  the  enemy 
demanding  the  body  of  their  king.  The  invaders  were 
panic-struck  at  the  remembrance  of  the  oracle ;  they 
broke  up  their  camp  in  fear,  and  retired  from  Attica 
without  striking  a  single  blow. 
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With  the  death  of  this  gallant  monarch  ended  the  Codrus, 
regal  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which,  between  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  and  that  of  Codrus,  had  extended  over 
a  period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years.  Athens, 
under  various  modes  of  administering  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy, became  from  this  period  a  republic,  and  rose, 
under  that  form  of  government,  to  the  summit  of 
human  grandeur. 

The  origin  of  this  change,  however,  is  singular,  if  History  of 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  history  of  this  memorable  state, llls 
and  is  closely  connected  with  the  character  of  Codrus  ; 
the  brief  history  of  whose  family,  while  it  enjoyed  the 
chief  magistracy  of  Athens,  we  shall  not  find  a  better 
opportunity  to  trace.  On  the  principle  of  high  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  Codrus,  the  Athenians  are  said 
to  have  made  an  express  declaration  that  they  deemed 
none  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  king  after  him,  and 
thus  arose  the  government  of  the  Archons;  a  title 
which  they  first  conferred  on  Medon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Codrus.  But  the  election  of  Medon  being  opposed  by 
his  brother  Nileus,  on  the  plea  of  his  intellectual  in- 
competency,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
lame  in  one  foot,  the  Athenians  applied  to  the  oracle  on 
the  occasion,  which  confirmed  the  title  of  the  elder  son, 
who,  in  consequence,  enjoyed  the  chief  magistracy  for 
his  own  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  heirs  for  twelve 
generations ;  the  Archontes  derived  from  Medon  were 
commonly  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Me- 
dontidee. 

The  population  of  Attica  had  now  very  considerably 
increased,  and  many  of  the  superior  families  being 
admirers  and  supporters  of  Nileus  and  a  younger  sou 
of  Codrus,  the  brothers  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  considerable  bands  of  the  Athenians,  and  formed 
various  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  these 
adventurers  have  been  attributed  the  founding  and 
peopling  of  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lesser 
Asia ;  Ephesus,  Miletum,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Clazomenae,  Erithrse,  Phocea,  Chios 
(situated  in  an  island),  and  Samos ;  at  first  governed 
each  by  its  separate  king,  but  afterwards  united  into 
one  state,  which  attained  considerable  celebrity.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Medontidae  enjoyed  their  dignity  in 
undisturbed  succession,  until  the  archonship  of  Alc- 
mon,  or  Alcmseon,  the  son  of  ^Eschylus,  who  died 
after  having  exercised  his  office  only  two  years.  The 
Athenians  were  now  ambitious  of  strengthening  the 
democratic  part  of  their  constitution,  by  limiting  the 
future  duration  of  the  archonship  to  ten  years,  and 
though  the  supreme  magistracy  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  line  of  Medon  to  the  time  of  Hippo- 
menes  (about  four  generations),  in  the  archonship 
of  Eryxias  a  still  further  alteration  was  made  in  favour 
of  the  people,  who  declared  the  office  in  future  to  be 
elective  and  annual.  Hippomenes,  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Codrus,  is  said  to  have  been  deposed  for  his 
cruelty  to  his  own  family,  having  had  his  son  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses,  and  his  daughter  stoned  to  death. 
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Sparta,  the  rival  of  Athens,  in  arms,  if  not  in  arts,  is 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  that  bright  constella- 
tion of  human  genius  which  shone  in  the  early  states 
of  Greece.  Not  exempt  from  the  usual  prejudices  of 
antiquity,  the  kings  of  Sparta  ascribed  their  origin  to 
the  gods,  threw  a  veil  of  splendour  over  the  general 
ignorance  of  their  origin,  and  thus  supported  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  by  their  superstition.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  it  alleged,  that  Lacedemon,  the  first  king 
of  Sparta,  was  the  son  of  the  god  Jupiter,  by  a  mortal 
named  Taygeta.  This  monarch  married  Sparta,  or 
Sparte,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  gave  his  own  name 
(Lacedemon  or  Lacedemonia)  to  the  country  which  he 
governed,  and  honoured  his  wife  by  bestowing  hers 
(SPARTA)  upon  the  city  which  he  founded  there. 
Perhaps  the  only  fact  to  be  deduced  from  these  records 
is,  that  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form  of  government 
in  this  country.  Twelve  kings  after  Lacedemon  are 
said  to  have  reigned  over  Sparta ;  not  indeed  in  lineal 
male  succession,  although  they  were  all  connected  by 
relationship,  whose  names  it  may  be  sufficient  here 
to  mention;  for  little  else  has  come  down  to  us  con- 
cerning the  greater  part  of  them,  and  of  the  rest, 
much  of  what  has  sometimes  passed  for  truth  is  now 
placed,  by  the  best  critics,  amongst  the  terra  incognita 
of  history.  Thus  we  have  Amyclas,  the  successor  of 
Lacedemon,  and  after  him  his  three  sons,  Angalus, 
Cynortas,  and  Hyacinthus ;  the  latter  of  whom  was 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Apollo,  and  by  that 
god  afterwards  turned  into  a  violet.  Then  followed 
CEbalus,  the  son  of  Cynortas,  who  gave  his  own  name 
to  a  particular  district  of  the  country,  of  which  he 
assigned  the  government  to  his  son  Hippocoon,  and 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  another  son,  Tyndareus  ; 
but  Hippocoon  afterwards  drove  Tyndareus  from 
the  throne.  A  story  is  then  told  of  the  god  Her- 
cules having  been  offended  by  Hippocoon,  whose 
sons  had  beaten  to  death  one  JDonus,  a  cousin  of 
that  god ;  and  that  Hippocoon  and  ten  of  his  sons 
were  sla*n  in  an  engagement  with  the  followers  of 
Hercules.  Tyndareus,  the  banished  monarch,  was  then 
re-seated  on  the  Spartan  throne,  and  succeeded  by  his 
sons,  the  demi-gods  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  whom  the 
male  line  of  the  divinely-descended  Lacedemon  be- 
came extinct.  Menelaus  next  governed  Sparta,  in  right 
of  his  wife  Helen,  the  beauteous  sister  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  the  fatal  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.  Helen 
was  first  stolen  away  by  Theseus,  and,  after  she  was 
recovered  by  her  brothers,  her  suitors  took  an  oath 
that  they  would  leave  her  to  fix  her  own  choice  of  a 
husband,  to  whom,  in  case  she  should  be  again  carried 
off,  they  would  all  unite  in  restoring  her.  Menelaus 
being  the  husband  of  her  own  election,  and  this  fire- 
brand of  beauty  being  again  seized  by  Paris,  her  former 
lovers,  in  fulfilment  of  their  oaths,  undertook  the  siege 
of  Troy. 

Clytemnestra,  the  other  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  was 
the  cause  of  almost  equal  discord  and  calamity  with 
her  sister  Helen ;  for  having  lived  in  adultery  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  Agamemnon,  on  his  return 
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from  Troy,  she  caused  or  connived  at  his  murder.  Lycurgus 
Menelaus,  after  the  seige  of  Troy,  returned  to  Sparta, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  two  sons, 
Nicostratus  and  Megapeuthes,  not  the  offspring  of 
Helen,  but  of  another  wife.  The  Lacedemonians,  how- 
ever, threw  off  the  yoke  of  these  spurious  kings,  and 
elected  for  their  monarch  Orestes,  son  of  Clytemnestra 
by  Agamemnon,  who  had  revenged  his  father's  murder 
by  that  of  his  mother;  an  act  for  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  accused  by  his  uncle  Pcrilaus  before  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,though  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
issue.  Orestes  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  and  died  in  Arcadia. 
Tisamenes,  the  son  of  Orestes  by  Hermione,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  was  now  raised  to  the 
throne,  in  whom  this  short  dynasty  ended  on  his  expul- 
sion by  the  Heraclidse,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
the  ancient  enemy  of  the  Spartan  kings.  The  reign  of 
these  celebrated  sovereigns  is  by  some  writers  said  to 
have  begun  in  the  persons  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  while  others  assign  that  honour 
to  Aristodemus  himself.  With  its  new  masters,  the 
government  of  Sparta  now  took  a  singular  form,  and 
under  the  twin  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  be- 
came a  diarchy,  or  a  double  monarchical  state,  both 
these  kings  reigning  with  equal  authority  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom;  a  mode  of  administration 
_which  seems  to  have  been  continued,  not  only  during 
"the  lives  of  its  founders,  but  in  their  descendants 
through  several  generations.  In  the  one  line,  Agis 
succeeded  his  father  Eurysthenes,  and  from  him 
the  title  of  Agidse  was  given  to  his  successors ;  on 
the  other  side,  Eurytionidse  became  the  name  of 
those  princes  who  descended  from  Procles,  so  called 
from  Eurytion,  the  grandson  of  that  prince.  The 
jealousies  of  the  rival  sovereigns,  however,  at  length 
gave  birth  to  hostile  parties  in  the  state,  and  every 
contention  between  the  governors  encreased  the  weak- 
ness of  the  kings  whilst  it  augmented  the  power  of  the 
people.  The  following  names  are  recorded  as  bearing 
the  title  of  king,  whatever  were  the  separate  powers  of 
their  sovereignty.  Echestratus,  the  son  of  Agis; 
Labotas,  son  of  Echestratus;  and  Doryssus.  Then  fol- 
lowed Agesilaus  and  Archelaus ;  in  the  same  line, 
that.of  Eurosthenes.  In  the  line  of  Procles  followed 
Soils,  Eurytion,  and  Prytanis,  Eunomus,  and  Poly- 
dectes.  From  Eunomus  sprang  the  illustrious  Lycurgus. 
LYCURGUS,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  nation,  to  whom 
Polydectes,  the  son  of  Eunomus  by  another  wife,  left 
the  kingdom  on  his  death ;  and  Lycurgus  thus  became 
cotemporary  sovereign  with  Archelaus.  During  the  pe- 
riods of  the  above-mentioned  dynasties,  nothing  of 
moment  occurs  in  the  annals  of  Sparta,  except  a  war 
with  the  Cynosureans,  a  colony  of  Argives,  the  issue  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  indecisive.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  the  internal  state  of  the  kingdom 
was  generally  that  of  much  confusion  and  disorder. 
These  circumstances,  therefore,  together  with  the 
rank  to  which  Lycurgus  was  entitled  by  birth,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  display  those  talents  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  entirely  obscured. 
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:  hy.  This  celebrated  lawgiver,  by  the  fame  of  his  institu- 
v-*-vv-^-'  tions,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  inquisitive  and 
reflecting  minds  in  every  age ;  while  the  circumstances 
of  his  personal  history,  and  even  the  precise  nature  of 
those  institutions,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived by  his  countrymen,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  adopted,  are  points  all  involved  in  an  uncer- 
tainty which  it  is  now  impossible  to  remove. 

Plutarch,  whose  Life  of  Lycurgus,  and  Lara*  and 
Customs  of  the  Lacedemonians,  we  must  be  content  to 
follow  through  some  portion  of  our  way,  appears  to 
have  diligently  collected  and  preserved  most  of  the 
information  on  those  subjects  which  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  He  wrote,  too,  at  a  period  when, 
though  Sparta,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  yet  her 
institutions  still  retained  some  of  their  influence,  and 
curiosity  would  naturally  be  excited  to  learn  the  history 
of  her  lawgiver.  It  appears  from  Horace  (L.  i.  Od.  vii.) 
tlia.t  pat  tens  Laccdcmon\vas  a  theme  among  the  courtiers 
of  Augustus.  Livy,  also,  in  the  same  age,  had  cele- 
brated her  rigid  discipline,*  and  described  the  city  as 
distinguished,  not  by  magnificent  buildings,  but  by  a 
well-ordered  government.!  Yet  so  little  had  been 
done  to  separate  truth  from  fiction  in  the  Spartan 
story,  that  Plutarch  commences  his  account  of  her 
law-giver  by  the  confession  that  he  has  "  nothing  to 
relate  that  is  certain  or  incontrovertible ;  for  there 
are  different  accounts  of  his  birth,  his  travels,  his 
death,  and  especially  of  the  laws  and  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  established." 

The  first  difficulty  which  occurs  to  a  modern  bio- 
grapher of  Lycurgus  is,  how  to  select  what  may  have 
a  just  claim  to  authenticity  among  the  varying  accounts 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.     Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
of  chrono-    in  his  Chronology  (p.  36.),  has  placed  him  at  the  year 
losy-  708  before  the  Christian  eera,  chiefly  relying  on  the 

testimony  of"  Socrates  and  Thucydides,"  who  "  made 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  about  three  hundred  years 
older  than  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war."  In 
this  opinion,  Mr.  West,  in  his  learned  Dissertation  on 
the  Olympic  Games  (Sec.  1 1 .),  appears  to  coincide.  It 
is  also  adopted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Chart  of  Bio- 
graphy, though  with  some  marks  of  uncertainty,  and  this 
is  the  date  which  we  have  followed  in  the  margin.  Yet 
some  able  modern  chronologers  concur  in  receiving  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  Strabo.  Thus  they  consider 
Lycurgus  as  the  contemporary  and  associate  of  Iphitus, 
and  place  the  commencement  of  his  legislation  on  his 
return  from  his  travels,  at  about  884  years  before  the 
Christian  cera.  With  this  date  a  passage  in  Livy 
remarkably  agrees,  where,  describing  the  submission 
of  Lacedemon  to  the  Acheans  (189  years  before  Christ), 
he  represents  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  as  having 
th'en  subsisted  seven  hundred  years.  J 

Sparta  had  been  long  governed  by  two  kings  of 
equal  authority,  the  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  sons  of  Aristodemus,  of  the  race  of  Hercules. 

J»  In  a  speech  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Roman  Consul,  Tarentinis 
quid  ex  Spartana  dura  ilia  et  hwrida  disciplina  mansit  ?  L.  xxxviii. 
c.  17. 

t  In  the. progress  of  Paulus  ^.milius  through  Greece,  Inde 
Jacedccmoncm  adit ;  ncm  opentm  magnificentia,  sed  disciplina  institutis- 
que  memoraoilem.  L.  xiv.  c.  28. 

t  NidUt  tarnen  res  tanto  erat  damno  qudm  disciplina  Lucnrgi  citi 
per  srptingcntos  annos  asxucvcrant,  tvblata.  L.  xxxriii.  c.  84. 
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Eunomtis,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  was  of  the  family 
of  Procles.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  popular  commotion, 
leaving  his  share  in  the  kingdom  to  Polydictes,  the 
elder  son,  on  whose  decease,  after  a  short  reign,  the 
royalty  descended  on  Lycurgus.  Yet  he  no  sooner 
understood  that  the  deceased  king  had  left  his  widow 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  than  he  declared  that  the  regal 
authority  would  belong  to  her  issue  should  it  prove  a  son, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  administered  the  government 
under  the  title  of  Prodicos,  by  which  the  Lacedemonians 
denominated  the  guardians  of  a  minor  king. 

The  widowed  queen,  in  whom  ambition  appears  to 
have  prevailed  over  moral  sentiment  and  natural  affec- 
tion, now  made  to  Lycurgus  the  inhuman  proposal  of 
procuring  the  destruction  of  the  child,  if  he  would  pro- 
mise to  espouse  her  on  thus  succeeding  to  the  royalty, 
lie  abhorred  the  suggestion,  yet  disguised  his  resent- 
ment, arid  persuaded  the  cruel  mother,  from  a  regard 
to  her  own  life,  to  abandon  the  present  destruction  of 
her  child,  promising  that  he  would  take  care  to  destroy 
it  immediately  on  the  birth. 

Having  thus  diverted  the  queen  from  her  barbarous  Birth  of 
design,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  her  attendants,  that  if  ClmriiKuS 
she  were  delivered  of  a  girl,  the  child  should  be  com-  ' 
mitted  to  the  care  of*  the  women,  but  if  of  a  boy,  that 
he  should  be  immediately  brought  into  his  presence, 
however  he  might  be  engaged.     The  infant,  proving  to 
be  a  son,  was  carried  to  Lycurgus,  who  was  then  at 
supper  with  the  magistrates ;  to  whom  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  Spartans,  sec  here  yoiir  new-born  king," 
naming  him  Charilaus,   because  of  the  joy  and  ad- 
miration of  his  own  magnanimity  arid  justice,  testified 
by  all  present  towards  so  faithful  and  disinterested  a 
guardian. 

"  Thus,"  says  Plutarch,  "  the  reign  of  LycurgaiS 
lasted  only  eight  days.  But  the  citizens  had  a  great 
veneration  of  him  on  other  accounts  ;  and  there  were 
more  that  paid  him  their  attentions,  and  were  ready  to 
execute  his  commands,  out  of  regard  to  his  virtues, 
than  those  that  obeyed  him  as  guardian  of  the  king, 
and  director  of  the  administration."  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  who  opposed  his  advancement,  as  too  high 
for  so  young  a  man;  particularly  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  queen-mother.  He  therefore  took  the 
resolution  of  travelling  into  other  countries,  till  hi$ 
nephew  should  be  grown  up  and  have  a  son  to  succeed 
him  in  the  kingdom.  The  guardianship  of  the  infant 
king  was  now  probably  assumed  by  Leonidas,  brother 
of  the  queen,  whose  violent  hostility  to  Lycurgus  must 
have  contributed  to  his  resolution  of  becoming  a  volun- 
tary exile. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  when,  as  we  have  just  Travels  of 
learned  from  Plutarch,  he  was  still  young,  may  be  Lycurgus. 
placed,  with  most  probability,  his  interview  and  co- 
operation with  Iphitus,  king*  of  Elis.  Mr.  West  says 
(sect.  1 1),  that  prince  "  may  with  great  justice  be 
styled  the  founder  of  the  Olympic  games,  for  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  that  reduced  that  festival  into  a 
regular  or  coherent  system  or  form  ;  united  the  sacred 
and  political  institutions ;  and  gave  it,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Olympiad,  that  principle  of  life  and  dura- 
tion as  enabled  it  to  outlive  the  laws  and  customs, 
the  liberty,  and  almost  the  religion  of  Greece."  Plu- 
tarch claims  for  Lycurgus  a  share  in  this  high  reputa- 
tion, and  imputes  to  him  the  "  providing  for  a  cessation 
of  arms  during  the  Olympic  games,"  as  "  a  mark  of  the 
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.  humane  and  peaceable  man."  Of  his  introduction  to 
the  king-  of  Elis,  he  has  borrowed  from  Hermippus  and 
others  the  following-  marvellous  account:  "  Lycurgus 
had  no  communication  with  Iphitus ;  but  coming  that 
way,  and  happening  to  be  a  spectator,  he  heard  be- 
hind him  a  human  voice  (as  he  thought),  which  ex- 
pressed some  wonder  and  displeasure  that  he  did  not 
put  his  countrymen  upon  resorting  to  so  great  an 
assembly.  He  turned  round  immediately  to  discover 
whence  the  voice  came,  and,  as  there  was  no  man  to 
be  seen,  concluded  it  was  from  heaven.  He  joined 
Iphitus,  therefore,  and  ordering,  along  with  him,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  festival,  rendered  it  more  magnificent 
and  lasting."  An  Olympic  discus,  mentioned  by  Ari- 
stotle, on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  Lycurgus, 
is  supposed  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  co-operation 
with  Iphitus. 

The  visit  of  Lycurgus  to  Crete  is  less  disputed ;  and 
there  he  appears  to  have  derived  the  largest  assistance 
towards  his  future  plans  of  legislation  for  Sparta. 
Minos,  the  king  of  Crete,  was  famed  for  his  juris- 
prudence; and  his  laws,  which  he  professed  to  have 
received  from  Jupiter,  remained  in  vigorous  exercise  to 
the  time  of  Plato,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after 
the  death  of  the  legislator.  Here  Lycurgus  associated 
also  with  Thales,  whom  he  persuaded  to  settle  in  Sparta. 
He  was  a  poet,  famed  likewise  for  political  wisdom, 
then  generally  recorded  in  traditionary  verse,  to  which 
he  procured  the  attention  of  the  people  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  lyre. 

From  Crete,  Lycurgus  passed  into  Asia  (Minor}, 
desirous  to  compare  the  Ionian  expence  and  luxury 
with  the  Cretan  frugality  and  hard  diet.  There,  in  the 
reputed  country  of  Homer,  and  amidst  the  scenes  ou 
which  his  genius  had  conferred  immortality,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  discovered  the  entire  poems  of  the  bard, 
of  which  only  a  few  detached  pieces  had  been  known 
in  Greece.  "  Observing,"  says  Plutarch,  "  that  many 
moral  sentences,  and  much  political  knowledge,  were 
intermixed  with  his  stories,  which  had  an  irresistible 
charm,  he  collected  into  one  body,  and  gladly  tran- 
scribed them,  in  order  to  take  them  home  with  him ; 
for  his  glorious  poetry  was  not  yet  fully  known  in 
Greece,  only  some  particular  pieces  were  in  a  few 
hands,  as  they  happened  to  be  dispersed.  Lycurgus 
was  the  first  that  made  them  generally  known." 

The  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  scarcely 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  Lycurgus,  who  could 
not  indulge  his  personal  security  from  enemies  at  home 
without  seeking  to  acquire  among  foreign  states  all  the 
information  which  could  enable  him,  on  his  return,  to 
To  Egypt  improve  the  institutions  of  his  own  country.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  more  probable  than  the  opinion,  that 
during  his  travels,  which  appear  to  have  extended 
through  ten,  or,  probably,  a  greater  number  of  years, 
he  visited  Egypt,  to  examine  those  remarkable  laws 
and  customs  which  were  early  celebrated  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  "  He  was  most  pleased,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  with  their  distinguishing  the  military  men 
from  the  rest  of  the  people ;"  a  regulation  which  he  is 
said  to  have  adopted  at  Sparta,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend  what  distinction  could  exist  among  a 
people  who,  as  to  the  free  citizens,  if  they  are  cor- 
rectly described,  were  all  military.  So  indeed  were 
many  of  the  Helots,  who  accompanied  their  masters  in 
battle,  though  their  valour  was  frequently  so  ill  re- 
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quited.     The   accounts  of  the  visits  of  Lycurgus  to  Lycurgm. 
Libya  and  Spain,  and  his  interview  with  the  gymno- ' 
sophists  of  India,  appear   to    rest,  according  to  his 
biographer,  on  insufficient  authority. 

His  inquiries  into  the  institutions  of  foreigners  were, 
however,  suddenly  terminated  by  the  situation  of  his 
own  country,  probably  long  before  the  period  which  he 
had  proposed  for  his  return.  This  he  had  intended  to 
defer  till  the  infant  king  should  have  attained  to  man- 
hood, and  become  a  father,  a  period  during  which,  time 
might  lessen  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  abate  the 
rancour  of  those  who  survived.  But  here  we  must 
revert  to  the  earlier  history  of  Sparta. 

Laconia,  of  which  that  city  was  the  capital,  is  said 
to  have  been  repeopled  about  eleven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  sera,  after  having  been  reduced  to 
a  desert  by  the  devastations  of  intestine  war.  Two 
kings,  the  sons  of  Aristodetnus,  as  before-mentioned, 
then  shared  the  regal  authority.  This  divided  rule, 
uncontroled  as  it  afterwards  became  by  a  senate,  ap- 
pears to  have  little  promoted  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  nominal  authority,  indeed,  still  descended  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  royal  family,  yet  it  was  perpetu- 
ally disputed,  till  at  length  that  tumult  occurred  which 
proved  fatal,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  father  of 
Lycurgus. 

Previous  to  his  departure  from  Sparta,  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  government  only  a  few  months,  but  in 
that  time  his  abilities  had  become  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who   now,  more   sensible  of  his  merit,  sent 
deputations  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  kings,  to 
solicit  his  return.     At  length  Lycurgus  determined  to  Returns 
revisit  his  country,  and,  as  the  only  remedy  he  could  home, 
devise  for  the  existing  evils,  to  new  model  the  govern- 
ment. 

Influenced  by  the  superstitious  notions  of  his  time,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  by  the  policy  of  encouraging  them,  he 
deferred  the  execution  of  his  great  design  till  he  had 
visited  the  far-famed  oracle  of  Delphos.  The  Pi/ttiia, 
who  was,  no  doubt,  prepared  for  his  reception,  saluted 
him  as  beloied  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a  man, 
"  So  great  was  either  the  reputation  of  Lycurgus  to  com- 
mand this  testimony,  or  so  great  his  art  in  procuring 
it,"  say  the  learned  and  accomplished  writers  of  the 
Athenian  Letters. 

Returning  with  this  sanction  from  the  oracle,  he 
soon  engaged  in  his  design  the  principal  citizens,  of 
whom  Arithmiades  was  his  chief  supporter.  They 
agreed,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  to  assemble 
armed  in  the  public  square,  lest  any  other  citizens  should 
oppose  him.  None  of  this  description  appeared,  and 
Lycurgus  proceeded  to  accomplish  the  suggestions  of 
his  extraordinary  mind,  aided  by  the  lights  which  his 
travels  had  afforded  him. 

He  found  the  royal  authority  in  the  possession  of 
Charilaus,  his  nephew,  and  Archelaus,  who  had  both 
attained  it  by  hereditary  descent.  But  this  authority 
was  undefined,  and  frequently  disputed,  while  the 
paople  passed  by  rapid  transitions  from  the  suffering  of 
tyrannical  oppression  to  the  indulgence  of  Ikentious 
anarchy.  Lycurgus  now  undertook  to  remedy  both 
these  evils,  and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  by 
tempering  its  exercise,  while,  by  limiting  the  sovereign 
power,  he  consolidated  and  confirmed  it. 

Archelaus  does  not  appear  to  have  resisted  his  pro- 
jects, or  to  have  expressed  any  alarm ;  but  Charilaus, 
x  2 
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Biography,  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  and 
'  still  a  youth,  was  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  armed 
citizens,  and  apprehending  a  design  against  his  person, 
took  refuge  in  the  Chalcoicos,  or  brazen  temple  of 
Minerva;  but  he  was  soon  satisfied,  accepted  their 
oath,  and  joined  in  the  undertaking. 

Lycurgus  now  established  a  senate,  consisting  of 
theW«wern  twenty-eignt  members ;  and  nominated  to  that  office 
juent  those  citizens  who  had  been  the  first  promoters  of  his 
design.  Plutarch  quotes  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  that 
they  were  only  twenty-eight,  because  two  of  Lycurgus's 
friends  had  deserted  him  through  fear;  though  he 
himself  concludes,  that  this  number  was  chosen,  that, 
with  the  kings,  the  whole  body  might  consist  of  thirty 
members.  Of  these,  no  one  must  be  under  sixty  years. 
This  election,  determined,  according  to  Plutarch,  by 
the  shouts  of  the  people,  was  for  life ;  and  the  senators 
were  not  responsible.  Both  these  regulations  are  cen- 
sured by  Aristotle.  He  especially  considers  it  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  weal,  that  those  should  continue 
to  possess  a  control  over  their  fellow-citizens  who  had 
survived  their  capacity  of  forming  a  wise  and  equitable 
decision.  Plutarch  applauds  this  establishment  of  a 
senate,  as  an  intermediate  body,  which,  "  like  ballast, 
kept  the  state  in  a  just  equilibrium ;  the  senators  ad- 
hering to  the  kings  whenever  they  saw  the  people  too 
encroaching,  and  supporting  the  people  whenever  the 
kings  attempted  to  make  themselves  absolute." 

"  Lycurgus,"  says  Plutarch,  "  had  this  institution 
so  much  at  heart,  that  he  obtained  from  Delphi 
an  oracle  in  its  behalf,  called  rhetra,  or  the  decree. 
This  decree,  which  was  couched  in  very  uncommon 
terms,  recognized  the  establishment  of  a  senate  of 
thirty  persons,  including  the  two  kings.  It  also 
directed  that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  sum- 
moned to  an  assembly  between  Babyca  and  Cnacion,  and 
that  they  should  have  the  determining  voice."  These 
boundaries  are  supposed  to  describe  a  spot  where  they 
held  their  assemblies,  "  having  neither  halls  nor  any 
kind  of  building  for  that  purpose.  Lycurgus  thought 
these  things  of  no  advantage  to  their  counsels,  but 
rather  a  disservice ;  as  they  distracted  the  attention, 
and  turned  it  upon  trifles  ;  on  observing  the  statues 
and  pictures,  the  splendid  roofs,  and  every  other 
theatrical  ornament.  The  people  thus  assembled,  had 
no  right  to  propose  any  subject  of  debate,  and  were 
only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be  pro- 
posed to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings." 

Of  these  popular  assemblies  there  were  two  descrip- 
tions. One,  which  was  held  once  a  month,  and  called 
the  lesser  assembly.  This  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
citizens  of  Sparta.  They  decided  on  all  questions 
respecting  the  regal  succession ;  the  choice  or  removal 
of  magistrates ;  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  public 
criminals ;  and  all  important  questions  of  internal  policy 
or  religious  rites.  The  larger  assembly  comprehended, 
with  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  the  deputies  from  the  cities 
of  Laconia,  and  those  of  their  allies,  and  even  from  any 
nations  who  came  to  implore  their  succour.  In  these 
assemblies  of  the  people,  no  one  was  allowed  to  give 
an  opinion  till  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  and 
he  might  lose  the  privilege  by  misconduct.  When  any 
subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
had  been  sufficiently  discussed,  one  of  the  Ephori  called 
for  their  voices,  or  ascertained  their  opinion  by  the 
numbers  on  a  division. 
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Whether  these  magistrates,  named  the  Ephori,  were  Lycurgus 
established  by  Lycurgus,  or  appointed,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  oracle,  more  than  a  century  after  his  time,  is 
uncertain.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  attribute  their 
appointment  to  Lycurgus,  while  Plutarch,  after  Aris- 
totle, places  their  institution  130  years  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Theopompus,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  when 
his  wife  upbraided  him  that  he  would  leave  the  regal 
power  to  his  children  less  than  he  received  it,  replied, 
Nay,  bid  greater,  because  more  lasting. 

The  Ephori  were  five  in  number,  like  the  Quinqueriri 
at  Carthage.  They  were  annually  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  general  assemblies,  and  designed  to  be  a 
check  on  both  the  senate  and  the  kings,  thus  possessing 
a  power  not  unlike  the  tribunitial  authority  in  Rome. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
unanimous.  It  was  among  the  duties  of  the  Ephori 
not  only  to  preside  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
collect  their  suffrages,  but  also  to  proclaim  war  and 
negociate  peace  ;  to  decide  on  the  number  of  troops  to 
be  embodied,  and  to  appoint  the  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance. They  appear,  indeed,  at  length  to  have  en- 
grossed nearly  the  whole  power  in  the  administration 
of  the  government;  yet,  according  to  Herodotusf-Era/o^, 
the  kings  still  possessed  an  authority  and  distinction 
scarcely  consistent  with  such  a  power  in  the  Ephori. 

The  priesthoods  of  the  Lacedemonian  and  celestial 
Jupiter  were  assigned  to  the  kings.  They  had  the  power 
also  of  making  hostile  expeditions  wherever  they 
pleased ;  nor  might  any  Spartan  obstruct  them  without 
incurring  the  curses  of  their  religion.  In  the  field  of 
battle  their  post  was  in  the  front ;  when  they  retired,  in 
the  rear.  They  had  one  hundred  chosen  men  as  a 
guard  for  their  persons  (three  hundred  according  to 
others).  When  on  their  march,  they  might  take  for 
their  own  use  as  many  sheep  as  they  pleased,  and  had 
the  chine  and  skin  of  all  that  were  sacrificed.  Such 
were  their  privileges  in  war.  In  peace  they  had  mauy 
distinctions.  In  the  solemnity  of  any  public  sacrifice 
the  first  place  was  reserved  for  the  kings,  to  whom  not  Power  of 
only  the  choicest  things  were  presented,  but  twice  as  the  kings 
much  as  to  any  other  person.  In  the  public  games 
they  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  appointed  the 
Proxeni  (entertainers  of  ambassadors),  and  each  of 
them  chose  two  Pythii,  who  were  sent  to  the  oracle 
at  Delphi,  and  maintained  like  the  kings  at  the  public 
expence.  If  the  kings  did  not  chuse  to  take  their 
repast  in  public,  two  chcenices  of  meal,  with  a  cotyla  of 
wine,  were  sent  to  their  respective  houses ;  but  if  they 
were  present  they  received  a  double  portion.  The 
oracular  declarations  were  preserved  by  them,  though 
the  Pythii  also  must  know  them.  The  kings  alone  had 
the  power  of  deciding  in  the  following  cases,  and  they 
decided  these  only.  They  chose  an  husband  for  an 
heiress,  if  her  father  had  not  previously  betrothed  her. 
They  had  the  care  of  the  public  ways.  Whoever  chose 
to  adopt  a  child  must  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
kings.  Such  were  the  honours  paid  by  the  Spartans 
to  their  princes,  according  to  Herodotus ;  who  has  here 
left  some  interesting  traces  of  ancient  manners,  but 
whose  account  we  shall  find,  on  some  points,  at  vari- 
ance with  the  representations  of  Plutarch. 

Lycurgus,  having  established  his  new  government 
and  defined  the  powers  by  which  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered, proceeded  to  the  important  objects  which 
he  considered  as  essential  to  its  permanence.  The 
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first  innovation  on  the  existing  forms  of  society  at 
Sparta  which  he  attempted,  was  a  measure  of  extra- 
ordinary hazard,  in  which  nothing  could  have  encou- 
raged or  supported  him  but  the  reputation  he  had  now 
acquired  as  a  favourite  of  the  oracular  Apollo. 

"  He  found,"  says  Plutarch, "  a  prodigious  inequality; 
the  city  overcharged  with  many  indigent  persons,  who 
had  no  land,  and  the  wealth  centered  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  These  he  persuaded  to  cancel  all  former  divisions 
of  land,  and  to  make  new  ones  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  might  be  perfectly  equal  in  their  possessions  and 
way  of  living.  His  proposal  was  adopted.  He  made 
nine  thousand  lots  for  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which 
he  distributed  among  so  many  citizens,  and  thirty 
•  thousand  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Laconia. 
Each  lot  was  capable  of  producing  (one  year  with 
another)  seventy  bushels  of  grain  for  each  man  [as 
master  of  the  family],  and  twelve  for  each  woman, 
besides  a  quantity  of  wine  and  oil  in  proportion.  A 
story  goes  of  our  legislator,  that,  some  time  after, 
returning  from  a  journey  through  the  fields,  just  reaped, 
and  seeing  the  shocks  standing  parallel  and  equal,  he 
smiled,  and  said  to  some  that  were  near  him,  '  How 
like  is  Laconia  to  an  estate  newly  divided  among  many 
brothers.'"  This  journey  has  been  attributed  to  the 
apprehensions  of  the  legislator  from  the  public  odium 
which  his  innovations  had  excited.  In  the  story  is 
taken  for  granted,  what  probably  never  yet  happened  in 
any  district,  that  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in  Laconia, 
and  their  cultivation,  were  in  exact  proportion.  We 
are  also  left  vainly  to  conjecture,  how  this  equality  of 
lands  could  be  preserved,  at  the  farthest,  beyond  one 
generation,  considering  the  unequal  increase  of  families ; 
and  especially  how  there  could  be  always  one  of  the 
nine  thousand  shares,  the  reserve  of  which  will  pre- 
sently be  mentioned,  as  the  portion  of  an  infant  who 
•was  deemed  strong  enough  to  be  permitted  to  live. 
Colonization  is  the  only  expedient  which  has  been  sug- 
gested ;  but  great  inequalities  would  occur  before  this 
relief  could  operate. 

Lycurgus  next  projected  an  equalization  of  personal 
property ;  "  but,"  according  to  Plutarch,  "  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  could  not  bear  to  have  their  goods 
directly  taken  from  them,  and  therefore  took  another 
method.  First  he  stopped  the  currency  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  ordered  that  they  should  make  use 
of  iron  money  only.  Then,  to  a  great  quantity  and 
weight  of  this,  he  affixed  a  very  small  value  ;  so  that  to 
lay  up  ten  mina  (about  thirty  pounds  sterling)  a  whole 
room  was  required ;  and  to  remove  it,  nothing  less  than 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  He  next  excluded  unprofitable  and 
superfluous  arts ;  which,  if  he  had  not  done,  most  of 
them  would  have  fallen  of  themselves,  when  the  new 
money  took  place,  as  the  manufactures  could  not  be 
disposed  of."  Plutarch  adds,  that  their  iron  coin  would 
not  pass  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  was  ridiculed  and 
despised.  And,  as  the  result  of  this  contrivance  of  our 
lawgiver,  he  states,  that  "  luxury,  losing  by  degrees 
the  means  that  cherished  and  supported  it,  died  away 
of  itself;  when  even  they  who  had  great  possessions 
had  no  advantage  from  them,  since  they  could  not  be 
displayed  in  public,  but  must  lie  useless  in  unregarded 
repositories."  But,  in  his  Laws  mid  Customs  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  he  says,  that  there  was  a  law  against 
covetousness,  which  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  amass 
gold  or  silver ;  for  which  several  had  been  put  to  death. 
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On  this  subject  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  advantage  the  Lycurgus. 
Spartans  derived  from  having  no  money  which  would 
invite  to  their  country  "  sophists,  wandering  fortune- 
tellers, or  keepers  of  infamous  houses ;"  but  there  is 
nothing  very  agreeable  in  the  account  that  they  "  had 
no  means  of  purchasing  any  foreign  or  curious  wares, 
nor  did  any  merchant  ship  unlade  in  their  harbours." 

Another  purpose  of  this  iron  coin,  and,  as  some 
authors  add,  of  leather  money,  was  to  discourage  avarice, 
and  the  injustice  of  which  it  is  so  frequently  the  parent. 
This  design  was  generally  effected.  Yet  a  striking 
exception  occurred  about  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Lycurgus  which  deserves  to  be  recorded ;  as  nothing 
brings  more  credit  on  any  institution  than  a  view  of 
the  evils  incurred  by  its  violation.  We  refer  to  the 
story  of  Euephnus  the  Lacedemonian,  as  related  by 
Pausanias.  This  unworthy  Spartan,  by  the  desire  of 
wealth,  was  tempted,  to  possess  himself  of  the  property 
of  the  Messeriian  Polychares,  which  the  latter  had 
entrusted  to  him,  and  afterwards  to  betray  his  too  easy 
confidence  by  the  murder  of  his  son ;  crimes  which 
principally  gave  occasion  to  the  first  Messenian  war, 
horrible  and  calamitous,  though  at  length  successful 
to  Sparta. 

The  next  institution  of  Lycurgus  was  that  of  "  pub-  Public  re- 
lic tables,  where  all  were  to  eat  in  common  of  the  same  Pasts- 
meat,  and  such  kinds  of  it  as  were  appointed  by  law. 
They  had  not  the  privilege  of  eating  at  home,  and  so 
to  come  without  appetite  to  the  public  repast;  and  they 
made  a  point  to  observe  any  one  that  did  not  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  and  to  reproach  him  as  an  intempe- 
rate and  effeminate  person  that  was  sick  of  the  common 
diet."  When  returning  home  from  the  tables  they 
were  forbidden  to  use  a  light,  that  they  might  be  ac- 
customed to  march  in  the  night  without  apprehension. 
At  these  public  repasts,  the  plan  of  which  Lycurgus 
appears  to  have  borrowed  from  the  institutions  of 
Crete,  there  were  about  fifteen  persons  to  a  table. 
"  Each  was  obliged  to  contribute  monthly  a  bushel  of 
meal,  eight  gallons  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  little  money  to  buy 
flesh  and  fish.  If  any  of  them  happened  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  first  fruits,  or  to  kill  vension.  he  sent  a  part 
of  it  to  the  public  table  ;  for  after  a  sacrifice,  or  hunt- 
ing, he  was  at  liberty  to  sup  at  home,  but  the  rest 
were  to  appear  in  the  usual  place."  Plutarch  adds, 
what  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  "  that  when  King  Agis  returned  from  a 
successful  expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and  from 
a  desire  to  sup  with  his  wife,  requested  to  have  his 
portion  at  home,  the  Polemarchs  (chief  men  who  dis- 
tributed the  commons)  refused  to  send  it." 

In  these  public  halls  there  were  distinct  tables  or 
messes,  to  which  a  new  member  could  be  admitted  only 
by  ballot.  The  favourite  dish  of  the  Spartans  was 
their  black  broth  ;  of  its  ingredients  we  have  no  very 
inviting  description,  pieces  of  Jiesh,  blood,  salt,  and 
vinegar.  Yet  the  old  men  were  so  fond  of  it,  that  they 
ranged  themselves  on  one  side,  and  ate  it,  leaving  the 
meat  to  the  young  people.  Plutarch  relates  of  a  king 
of  Pontus,  what  he  has  also,  as  well  as  Cicero,  ascribed 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  that  he  purchased 
a  Lacedemonian  cook  for  the  sake  of  this  broth.  But 
when  he  came  to  taste  it,  he  strongly  expressed  his  dis- 
like, and  the  cook  made  answer,  Sir,  to  make  this 
broth  relish,  it  is  necessary  Jirst  to  bathe  in  the  Eurotas  ; 
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with  which  expression  the  Spartans  connected  labour 
and  abstinence. 

We  can  easily  credit  the  information  of  Plutarch, 
that  this  institution  of  common  repasts  was  peculiarly 
unacceptable  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  distinctions 
of  opulence.  In  this  connection  he  has  introduced  an 
interesting  story,  too  creditable  to  the  conciliating 
talents  of  Lycurgus  to  be  omitted  in  an  account  of  his 
life. 

"  The  rich  were  more  offended  with  this  regulation 
than  any  other,  and  rising- in  a.  body,  they  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  indignation ;  nay,  they  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  assault  Lycurgus  with  stones,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  from  the  assembly,  and  take  refuge  in  a 
temple.  Unhappily,  however,  before  he  reached  it,  a 
young  man,  named  Alcander,  hasty  in  his  resentments, 
though  not  otherwise  ill-tempered,  came  up  with  him, 
and,  upon  his  turning  round,  struck  out  one  of  his  eyes 
with  a  stick.  Lycurgus  then  stopped  short,  and  with- 
out giving  way  to  passion,  showed  the  people  his  eye 
beat  out,  and  his  face  streaming  with  blood.  They 
were  so  struck  with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  sight 
that  they  surrendered  Alcander  to  him,  and  conducted 
him  home  with  the  utmost  expressions  of  regret. 
Lycurgus  thanked  them  for  their  care  of  his  person, 
and  dismissed  them  all  except  Alcander.  He  took 
him  into  his  house,  but  showed  him  no  ill  treatment, 
either  by  word  or  action,  only  ordering  him  to  wait 
upon  him  instead  of  his  usual  attendants.  The  youth, 
.who  was  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  without  mur- 
muring, did  as  he  was  commanded.  Living  in  this 
manner  with  Lycurgus,  and  having  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  mildness  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  his 
strict  temperance,  and  indefatigable  industry,  he  told 
his  friends  that  Lycurgus  was  not  that  proud  and  severe 
man  he  might  have  been  taken  for,  but  above  all  others 
gentle  and  engaging  in  his  behaviour.  This  then  was 
his  chastisement,  and  this  punishment  he  suffered ;  and 
thus  of  a  wild  and  head-strong  young  man,  he  became 
a  very  modest  and  prudent  citizen.  In  memory  of  his 
misfortune,  Lycurgus  built  a  temple  to  Mineira  Opti- 
letis,  so  called  by  him  from  a  term  which  the  Dorians 
use  for  the  eye."  Plutarch  adds,  from  Diascorides, 
that  his  eye  was  hurt,  but  not  struck  out,  and  that  he 
built  the  temple  in  gratitude  to  the  goddess  for  his 
cure.  In  memory  of  the  accident,  the  Spartans  never 
.afterwards  carried  staves  to  their  assemblies. 

By  proscribing  the  currency  of  the  precious  metals, 
Lycurgus  had  rendered  the  indulgence  of  those  luxu- 
ries which  ingenious  artists  must  supply  scarcely  at- 
tainable. As  an  additional  guard  against  the  pro- 
pensity, he  ordered  that  "  the  ceilings  of  houses  should 
be  wrought  with  no  tool  but  the  axe,  and  the  doors 
with  nothing  but  the  saw,"  taking  it  for  granted  that 
into  such  houses  no  one  would  introduce  highly  wrought 
and  costly  furniture.  Plutarch,  howefrer,  attributes  to 
the  Spartans  excellent  workmanship  "  in  their  useful 
and  necessary,  furniture,"  and  instances  their  "  cup 
called  cot/ion,  which  was  highly  valued,  particularly  in 
campaigns."  But  we  must  now  inquire  how  the  law- 
giver of  Sparta  provided  for  more  important  objects. 

He  encouraged  marriage  by  setting  a  brand  of  dis- 
grace upon  celibacy.  The  bachelors  were  liable  to  a 
prosecution,  and  obliged  to  appear  naked  in  the  public 
market,  even  in  the  winter  season,  and  sing  verses 
Containing  ridicule  of  themselves.  They  were  likewise 
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refused  those  honours  to  old  age,  which  were  in  all 
other  cases  so  scrupulously  paid  by  the  Spartans.  On' 
the  other  hand,  those  who  married  had  many  privi- 
leges, and  if  they  had  four  children  were  free  from 
taxes.  Plutarch  says,  that  "  in  their  marriages,  the 
bridegroom  carried  otf  the  bride  by  violence,  and  she 
was  never  chosen  in  a  tender  age,  but  when  she  had 
arrived  at  full  maturity."  He  proceeds  to  describe  the 
circumstances  attending  the  commerce  of  the  sexes  at 
Sparta,  and  affects  to  commend  the  lawgiver's  gross 
expedient  for  preventing  adultery,  by  encouraging  a 
community  of  wives. 

Lycurgus  considered  children  not  so  much  the  pro- 
perty of  their  parents  as  of  the  state.  Under  this  no- 
tion, he  established  the  following  severe  regulation : 
The  father  "  was  obliged  to  carry  the  child  to  a  place  children 
called  Lesc/ie,  to  be  examined  by  the  m  st  ancient  men  exposed. 
of  the  tribe,  who  were  assembled  there.  If  it  was 
strong  and  well-proportioned,  they  gave  orders  for  its 
education,  and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thousand 
shares  of  land;  but  if  it  was  weakly  and  deformed, 
they  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  place  called 
Apotheta,  which  is  a  deep  cavern  near  the  mountain 
Taygetus,  concluding  that  its  life  could  be  no  ad- 
vantage either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since  nature 
had  not  given  it  at  first  any  strength  or  goodness  of 
constitution."  How  much  wiser  to  have  reflected,  as 
observed  in  the  Athenian  Letters,  "  that  a  weak  consti- 
tution often  settles  into  a  state  of  health,  and  that 
nature  sometimes  makes  amends  for  a  feeble  and  de- 
formed body  by  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  un- 
derstanding." 

As  to  the  children  who  survived  this  ordeal,  the  pa- Education, 
rents  were  not  at  liberty  to  educate  them  as  they 
pleased.  How  the  girls  were  initiated  does  not  appear, 
except  that  they  were  taught  "  to  exercise  in  running, 
wrestling,  and  throwing  quoits  and  darts,"  and  that 
Lycurgus  "  accustomed  the  virgins  occasionally  to  be 
seen  naked,  as  well  as  the  young  men,  and  to  dance 
and  sing  in  their  presence,  on  certain  festivals."  Such 
is  Plutarch's  account,  and  he  is  disposed  to  excuse,  if 
not  to  commend  this  indecorous  custom,  which  was, 
however,  guarded  by  a  law,  which  punished  capitally 
the  violation  of  a  virgin's  chastity.  The  learned  au- 
thor of  Anacharnis  (c.  48)  is  also  an  apologist  for  this 
custom  of  occasional  'exposure,  and  claims  for  the  fe- 
male Spartans  the  praise  of  exemplary  purity;  lea 
femmes  de  Laccdimone  se.  distingue  rent  pur  la  pitrcte  dc 
leurs  mocurs.  Bayle,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  article 
Lycurgtie,  says  of  this  custom,  N'etoit-ce  pa&  loiioien  dc 
Ics  rendrc  derergundces  f  Et  se  Jaut-il  etonner  apres  cela, 
rjiti  lesjillcx  dc  Laccdenione  aitnt  eti  en  si  mauraise  repu- 
tation. He  adds,  from  the  ancient  writers,  examples 
sufficiently  numerous  of  the  character  which  the  Spar- 
tan matrons  obtained  'and  deserved,  as  being  the  most 
immodest  women  of  all  the  Greeks.  They  had,  how- 
ever, the  praise  of  being  excellent  nurses,  and  for  this 
purpose  were  frequently  employed  in  neighbouring 
countries. 

When  a  boy  had  passed  the  examination  of  the  an- 
cient men,  and  was  allowed  to  live,  he  was  laid  upon  a 
buckler,  and  a  spear  placed  within  his  reach,  that  his 
very  first  efforts  might  be  warlike.  The  boys,  at  seven 
years  of  age.  were  enrolled  in  companies,  where  they 
were  all  kept  under  the  same  order  and  discipline,  and 
had  their  exercises  and  recreations  in  common.  He 
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Biography,  who  showed  the  most  conduct  and  courage  amongst 
1  them  was  made  captain  of  the  company.  The  rest 
kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed  his  orders,  and  bore 
with  patience  the  punishments  he  inflicted.  The  old 
men  were  present  at  their  diversions,  and  often  sug- 
gested some  occasion  of  dispute,  or  quarrel,  that  they 
might  observe  with  exactness  the  spirit  of  each,  and 
their  firmness  in  battle.  At  twelve  years  of  age  their 
under-garmenl  was  taken  away,  and  but  one  upper  one 
a  year  was  allowed  them.  Hence  they  were  neces- 
sarily dirty  in  their  persons,  and  not  indulged  the 
great  favour  of  baths  and  oils,  except  on  some  parti- 
cular days  of  the  year.  They  slept  in  companies,  on 
beds  made  of  the  tops  of  reeds,  which  they  gathered 
with  their  own  hands,  without  knives,  and  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  They  were  introduced 
to  the  public  tables  ;  and  when  they  first  entered,  the 
oldest  man  present  pointed  to  the  door,  and  said, 
Not  a  word  spoken  in  this  company  goes  out  t/iere.  In 
the  education  of  the  Spartans,  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  appear  to  have  been  excluded  upon  principle, 
as  also  were  arts  and  sciences,  except  some  attention 
to  the  art  of  design,  probably  for  the  purposes  of  war ; 
poetry,  such  as  might  consist  with  their  habitual  con- 
ciseness, and  music,  on  an  instrument,  the  form  of 
which  was  limited  by  law.  Thus  Terpander,  though 
he  had  the  merit  of  setting  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  to 
music,  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  Ep/iori  because 
he  had  added  a  string  to  the  lyre. 

Among  the  Spartans  was  an  instructor  called  Iren, 
who  had  left  the  class  of  boys  two  years,  and  was 
twenty  years  old.  It  was  his  employment  to  improve 
the  boys  by  conversation,  and  to  draw  out  those  con- 
cise repartees  for  which  the  Spartans  were  celebrated, 
and  which  gave  birth  to  the  epithet  laconic.  The  Irtn 
also  presided  over  the  juvenile  contests,  which  were 
designed  to  prepare  the  combatants  for  those  perilous 
encounters  which  were  their  sole  manly  occupations. 
These  contests  were  severe,  and  maintained  with  a  per- 
severance of  which  history  has  furnished  few,  if  any, 
adequate  examples.  They  are  thus  described  by  Ci- 
cero (Tuscul.  v.  77),  Adolesce  ntium  greges  Lacedccmone 
vidimus  ipsi  incredibili  contentions  certantes  pugnis,  calci- 
bus,  ringuibus,  morsu  denique  ut  exanimarentur  pritis-quam 
se  rictos  faterentiir. 

It  was  also  the  business  of  the  Iren  to  enure  the  boys 
to  hardships,  and  to  encourage  feats  of  craft  and  agility. 
These  adventures  have  been,  perhaps,  improperly  cen- 
sured as  thefts,  which  they  could  scarcely  be  called, 
when  we  consider  the  community,  especially  of  sub- 
sistence, which  prevailed  in  Sparta.  Plutarch  says 
that  the  Iren  sends  the  eldest  of  the  boys  "  to  fetch 
wood,  and  the  youngest  to  gather  pot-herbs.  These 
they  steal  where  they  can  find  them,  either  slily  going 
into  gardens,  or  else  craftily  and  warily  creeping  to 
the  common  tables.  But  if  any  one  be  caught,  he  is 
severely  flogged  for  negligence  or  want  of  dexterity. 
The  boys  steal  with  so  much  caution,  that  one  of  them 
having  conveyed  a  young  fox  under  his  garment,  suf- 
fered the  creature  to  tear  out  his  bowels  with  his  teeth 
and  claws,  chusing  rather  to  die  than  to  be  detected." 
So  highly,  indeed,  was  dexterity  valued  by  the  Spartans, 
that  for  a  victory  gained  by  valour  they  offered  only  a 
cock,  but  for  one  acquired  by  a  stratagem,  which 
spared  the  lives  of  their  countrymen,  they  sacrificed 
an  ox. 
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Another  severe  discipline  of  the  Spartan  youth,  l.y 
which  Lacoiiiit  nursed  her  hardy  sons  to  war,  was  also 
one  of  their  religious  rites,  performed  at  the  altar  of 
Diana.  Plutarch  appears  to  have  witnessed  this  cele- 
bration,  and  to  have  seen  many  of  the  youths  "  expire 
under  the  lash."  In  his  Laws,  &c.  he  thus  describes 

t^  scene:  Spartan  se- 

'  There  was,  indeed,  a  strange  and  unnatural  cus-  verity, 
torn  anually  observed  at  the  celebration  of  the  bloody 
rites  of  Diana  Orthia.  A  number  of  children,  not  only 
of  the  common,  but  of  the  higher  class,  were  whipped, 
almost  to  death,  with  rods,  before  the  altar  of  the 
goddess,  their  parents  and  relations  standing  by,  and 
exhorting  them  to  resolution  in  suffering.  Though 
this  barbarous  ceremony  lasted  a  whole  day,  yet  they 
endured  these  severities  with  such  extraordinary  cheer- 
fulness and  resolution,  as  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  tenderness  of  their  age.  They  did  not  express 
one  sigh  or  groan  during  the  solemnity.  But,  from  an 
emulation  of  glory,  they  contended  each  to  excel  his 
companion  in  suffering  the  length  and  sharpness  of  his 
pains,  and  he  who  held  out  the  longest  was  ever  the 
most  valued  person  among  them."  Well  might  Cicero 
say,  as  in  the  words  immediately  preceding  the  passage 
we  lately  quoted,  Pueri  Spartiatce  non  ingemi&cunt 
Terbcrvm  dolorc  laniate. 

Though  thus  early  trained  to  hardihood,  the  Spartans 
appear  not  to  have  been  admitted  into  military  service 
till  thirty  years  of  age.  For  this  service  Lycurgus 
established  various  regulations.  Their  dress  was 
scarlet,  probably  to  hide  the  appalling  spectacle  of 
blood.  They  were  never  to  march  before  the  full 
moon,  nor  to  fight  often  against  the  same  enemies,  lest 
they  should  thus  teach  them,  though  by  severe  ex- 
perience, the  art  of  war.  They  slept  all  night  in  their 
armour,  except  the  advanced  guard,  who  were  not 
allowed  their  shields,  that  they  might  depend  solely 
on  their  vigilance.  After  every  meal  they  sang  hymns 
to  their  gods,  who  were  always  represented  in  armour, 
that  every  thing  might  foster  the  military  spirit.  The 
king,  who  commanded  the  army,  was  attended  by  two 
Pythii,  or  augurs,  with  the  Polemarchs,  who  formed  a 
council  of  war,  and  he  had  an  Olympic  champion  to  fight 
by  his  side.  On  his  departure  from  the  city  he  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter;  a  youth  took  from  the  altar  a 
flaming  brand,  and  bore  it,  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
till  they  reached  the  frontiers,  when  the  king  offered 
another  sacrifice.  Just  before  the  onset  of  battle 
he  sacrificed  to  the  Muses,  that  they  might  per- 
form deeds  worthy  of  praise.  The  troops  then 
advanced  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  and  with  chaplets  on 
their  heads,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  victory,  the  king 
singing  the  paean,  or  hymn  of  Castor,  as  a  signal  to 
engage. 

The  Spartan  wives  and  mothers  encouraged  their  Courage  of 
sons  and  husbands  to  the  fight,  conjuring  them  to  re-*'16  woraen- 
turn,  either  with  their  shields  or  upon  them ;  never 
lamenting  those  who  died  in  battle,  but  rather  thanking 
the  gods  for  the  honour  they  entailed  on  their  families. 
Those  who  fell  in  battle  were  buried  in  scarlet  cloth, 
and  had  inscriptions  on  their  tombs,  which  was  not 
generally  permitted.  And  that  his  Spartans  might  be 
familiarized  with  mortality,  Lycurgus,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  his  contemporaries,  directed 
their  tombs  to  be  built  around  their  temples ;  among 
which  he  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  Laughter, 
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and  was  at  length  honoured  with  one,  which  Sparta 
•dedicated  to  her  lawgiver.  Whether,  after  all,  Ly- 
curgus  was  himself  a  soldier,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
Plutarch  has  quoted  two  directly  opposite  tes- 
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timomes ;  one,  that  he  "  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
valour,  and  an  experienced  commander,"  which  is  also 
the  report  of  Xenophon  ;  the  other  account  is,  "  that 
he  never  had  any  military  employment,  and  that  there 
was  the  profoundest  peace  imaginable  when  he  esta- 
blished the  constitution  of  Sparta." 

There  is  one  striking  feature  in  the  legislative  system 
of  Lycurgus,  of  which  we  have  yet  said  nothing,  but 
which  well  deserves  to  be  considered ;  we  mean  the 
case  of  the  Helots  or  Ilota.  A  maritime  town  of  La- 
conia,  called  Helos,  was  conquered,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Lacedemonians,  some 
ages  before  the  time  of  our  law-giver.  From  them  all 
the  slaves  in  Laconia  are  supposed  to  hare  been  called 
Helots,  though  the  author  of  Anacharsis  (ch.  xlii.)  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  those  who  were  domestic  slaves, 
and  describes  their  condition  as  like  that  of  the  serf's 
or  'villains,  under  the  feudal  establishments.  Us  tien- 
nent  plutot  le  milieu  entre  les  esclaves  ct  les  hommes  fibres. 
Plutarch  certainly  considers  the  domestic  slaves  as 
Helots,  whom  he  describes  as  tempted,  or  rather  forced, 
to  intoxication,  and  then  brought  into  the  public  halls, 
to  deter  the  youths  by  their  example. 

To  these  Helots,  who  were  far  more  numerous  than 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  were  appropriated  all 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  ;  for 
the  free  Lacedemonians,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  or 
preparing  for  it  by  martial  exercises,  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  idleness,  which  they  accounted  dignity.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Laws,  &c.  describes  the  Helots  as  "  em- 
ployed not  only  in  all  kinds  of  servile  offices,  but 
especially  in  tilling  the  fields,  which  were  let  out  to 
them  at  reasonable  rates."  But,  in  his  Life  of  Ly- 
curgus, these  Helots  are  represented  as  the  victims  of 
the  most  wanton  cruelty.  They  were  slaves  not  only 
of  individuals  but  of  the  public.  The  youth  massa- 
cred them  in  cold  blood,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
slaughter  of  foreign  enemies ;  and,  lest  they  should 
become  too  numerous  for  the  safety  of  the  freemen  of 
Laconia,  they  sallied  forth  in  the  evening  to  cut  off 
great  numbers  of  them  as  they  returned  home  from 
reaping  their  harvests.  This  occasional  destruction  of 
the  Helots  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  a  regular 
system  by  the  institution  of  the  Ciyptia,  or  ambus- 
cade, which  Plutarch  describes,  but  is  disposed  to 
consider  it  an  invention  of  much  later  date  than  the 
time  of  Lycurgus.  Xenophon,  however,  attributes  it 
to  our  lawgiver ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
may  be  correct.  Even  in  this  enlightened  country  ne- 
groes were  scarcely  allowed  to  be  human  beings,  till 
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that  sera  when  Granvillc  Sharp  lived  and  laboured  for  Lycurgus. 
their  deliverance.  Was  it,  then,  extraordinary  that 
Lycurgus,  whose  legislation,  after  all,  was  only  u  sys- 
tematic barbarism,  should  have  considered  the  Helots 
as  brutes,  whose  lives  might  be  sacrificed  to  any  pur- 
pose which  his  policy  required.  Yet  he  has  found  an 
able  advocate  in  the  author  of  Anacharsis,  whose  note 
to  his  67th  chapter  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult. 

How  long  Lycurgus  remained  in  Sparta  to  superin- 
tend the  practical  application  of  his  laws,  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  finally  left  the  country,  are 
questions  involved  in  the  common  uncertainty  of  his 
story.  Plutarch  describes  him  as  living  on  good  terms  Death  of 
with  his  countrymen,  and  highly  gratified  by  the  effect 
of  his  institutions.  He  represents  him  as  pretending 
an  occasion  for  visiting  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  and 
obliging  the  Spartans,  by  an  Oath,  to  alter  nothing  till 
his  return,  which  he  never  intended.  He  then,  after 
an  interview  with  the  Pythia,  is  said  to  have  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  abstaining  from  food,  at  the  age,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  of  eighty-five;  which  must,  in  that  case, 
have  been  after  a  long  residence  at  Sparta ;  yet  Plutarch 
evidently  supposes  him  to  have  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  differs  from  Plutarch  as 
to  the  retirement  of  Lycurgus.  He  twice  alludes  to  the 
circumstance  (ch.  iv.  xlvi.),  and  attributes  it  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  Spartans  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
bis  laws,  on  which  he  withdrew  in  disgust,  and  pined 
himself  to  death.  These  laws,  which  certainly  discover 
a  mind  superior  to  the  general  information  of  his  age, 
have  been  panegyrised  in  all  times,  though  several  of 
them  need  only  a  description  to  be  justly  censured. 
At  best,  they  considered  war  rather  than  peace  as  the 
business  of  life ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that 
Sparta  flourished  while  she  was  in  perpetual  hostilities, 
but  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  presently  decayed. 
As  to  their  operation  on  domestic  life,  if  women  were 
not  depressed  in  Sparta  as  in  other  countries,  yet  they 
were  formed  to  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  appear  desti- 
tute of  all  that  cheers  and  softens  life.  But,  as  to  human 
nature  in  general,  considering  the  great  proportion  of 
slaves  in  Laconia,  how  ill  was  that  provided  for  by 
Lycurgus.  Upon  the  whole,  if  we  compare  the  two  law- 
givers who  appeared  in  different  ages,  both  learned  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  merely  consider  how 
one  provided  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  bondage,  and  to 
maintain,  in  the  commerce  of  the  sexes,  a  decorum  on 
which  the  other  lawgiver  seemed  to  have  placed  no  value, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Lycurgus  had  only 
availed  himself  of  the  false  pretensions  of  the  Pythia, 
though  with  a  laudable  design,  but  that  Moses  had  re- 
paired to  that  only  Oracle,  which  is  neither  the  author 
nor  the  victim  of  delusion. 
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Biography.  ON  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Grecians,  two 
only  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  were  exempted  by  the  victors 
from  the  severities  which  followed  that  memorable 
conquest.  ./Eneas  and  Antenor,  the  Trojan  leaders 
thus  preserved  from  destruction,  had,  on  every  occa.- 
sion  which  offered,  been  the  strongest  advocates  for 
peace  ;  even  upon  the  condition  of  surrendering  Helen, 
the  beauteous,  but  fatal  cause  of  the  war.  These  chiefs 
too,  had  another  title  to  the  clemency  of  the  Grecians  : 
prior  to  the  unfortunate  contest  which  destroyed  their 
country,  they  had  been  the  intimate  friends  of  their  con- 
querors ;  and  the  rites  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
have  in  no  age  of  the  world  been  deemed  more  sacred 
and  inviolable,  than  in  that  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Troy,  however,  being  now  razed  to  its  foundation,  and 
the  whole  of  its  little  territory  desolated,  both  ./Eneas 
and  Antenor  were  driven  out  to  seek  other  homes,  and 
to  adopt  new  countries. 

Antenor  became  the  leader  of  the  Heneti,  who, 
uniting  themselves  with  his  few  Trojan  followers, 
formed  one  people,  and  settled  in  an  inner  bay  of  the 
Adriatic,  occupying  the  country  between  that  sea  and 
the  foot  of  the  Alps. .  But  a  more  celebrated  destiny 
awaited  ./Eneas. 

Without  borrowing  any  thing  from  the  stores  of 
imagination,  or  invading  the  interesting  offices  of 
poetry  in  the  diffusion  of  patriotism  (an  application  of 
the  art  never  more  successfully  sustained  than  in  the 
Roman  poets,  from  Virgil  downwards),  the  chief  from 
•whose  progeny  originated  the  mightiest  and  most  ex- 
tensive empire  of  antiquity  can  never  cease  to  be 
an  interesting  personage  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
After  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  after  attempts  at  form- 
ing a  settlement  repeatedly  baffled,  the  wandering 
hero,  with  a  few  faithful  followers  (in  number  about 
six  hundred,  who  had,  like  their  leader,  escaped  from 
the  flames  of  devoted  Troy),  landed  at  length  at 
Laurentium,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  Possessed 
of  little  except  their  arms  and  their  ships,  ./Eneas  and 
his  band  for  some  time  were  reduced  to  subsist  only  on 
such  cattle  or  other  provision  as  they  could  obtain 
by  forage  or  by  force;  their  ravages  consequently  soon 
attracted  the  attention,  and  roused  the  fears  of  the 
neighbouring  princes.  King  Latinus,  the  venerable 
monarch  of  an  adjacent  state,  marched  with  his  people, 
called  the  Aborigines,  in  an  expedition  to  repel  the 
invaders,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  yielded  up 
his  life  and  his  throne  to  the  victorious  Trojan,  in  the 
contest  which  ensued. 

More  judicious  historians,  however  (amongst  whom 
is  Livy),  relate  that  Latinus,  struck  with  surprize  and 
admiration  at  the  martial  appearance  of  the  veteran 
troop  of  .ZEneas,  suspended  the  battle,  and  demanded 
a  conference  with  the  chief.  The  former  renown  of  the 
Trojans  had  reached  the  ears  of  this  king,  and  prepared 
his  mind  to  receive  the  account  of  their  recent  adven- 
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tures  with  commiseration  and  respect.     Whatever  were  Romulus. 
the  causes,  an  offer  of  alliance  was  promptly  made  by 

Latinus,   and  no  less  readily  accepted  by  the  Trojan 

i  -11 

prince,  who  was  now  entertained  as  a  welcome  guest 

at  the  palace,  and  received  the  only  daughter  of  the 
king,  Lavinia,  in  marriage.     Here,  therefore,  a  place  of 
rest  was  allotted  to  the  wandering  Trojans ;  and  .ZEneas 
is  said,  shortly  after,  to  have  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Lavinium,  in  honour  of  his  newly-acquired  wife. 
A  new  cause  of  disturbance,  however,  quickly  arose. 
Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutulians,  who  had  been  affianced 
to  Lavinia  before  the  arrival  of  .ZEneas  in  Italy,  com- 
menced  war  upon  Latinus   and  his    son-in-law.      A 
general  battle  followed,  in  which  Turnus   was  slain, 
and  the  confederate  Aborigines  and  Trojans  were  vic- 
torious ;  but  in  the  same  action  King  Latinus  also  fell.         » 
His  kingdom,  therefore,  now  descended   to  .ZEneas, 
who,    apprehending    further  opposition  to  his  plans 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  adjacent   countries,  and  to 
unite  all  his  subjects  in  the  closest  bands,  declared  that 
henceforth  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans  should  be  only 
known  by  the  name  of  th .?   Latins,  and  be  governed 
without  distinction  by  the  same  laws.    His  anticipations 
were  soon  realized.    War  ensued  between  the  Etrurians 
and  the  new  settlers  shortly  after  the  death  of  Latinus  ; 
but  the   fidelity  of  his   subjects    was   unshaken ;    the 
Aborigines  were  faithful  as  the  Trojans,  nor  did  they, 
on  any  future  occasion,  prove  otherwise  than  true  and 
firm  friends  to  the  cause  of  the  united  nation.     In  the 
Etrurians,  .ZEneas   had  to   combat  a  powerful  enemy, 
whose  renown  had  been  spread  throughout  the  coast 
of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to   the  Sicilian   straits  ;  and 
Mezentius,  the  king,  was  determined  on  the  destruction 
of  the  new  city.     Assured  of  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  king  of  Lavinium  disdained  to  shut  himself  up 
within  its  walls,  but  marched  out  without  hesitation  to 
meet  the  attack.     The  battle  proved  victorious  to  the 
Latins,  but  with  the  irreparable  loss  of  their   king. 
./Eneas,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  found  an  enemy  he 
had  long  disdained;  Avhile  encouraging  his  troops  he 
was  forced  into    the    river  Numicius,  and  drowned.  Death  of 
The  people  having  recovered  his  body,  interred  it  with  -^ncas- 
great  solemnity  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  which  he 
perished ;  and  afterwards,  by  ranking  him  amongst  the 
gods  of  their  country,  by  the  title  of  Jupiter  Indiges, 
evinced  their  admiration  of  his  government  and  exploits. 

The  Etrurians  risked  another  battle  after  this,  in 
which  Lausus,  the  son  of  Mezentius,  was  slain ;  when 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
the  Tyber  was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
nations,  an  arrangement  which  became  the  basis  of  a 
lasting  peace. . 

During  the  short  period  of  the  reign  of  this  first 
monarch  of  the  Latins,  which  is  stated  by  historians 
to  have  been  only  about  three  years,  ./Eneas  re-esta- 
blished the  religion  of  ancient  Troy,  and  added  the 
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Biography,  gods  of  that  city  to  those  of  his  newly-acquired  domi- 
"    'nions.  Amongst  otherTrojan  solemnities,  he  introduced 
the  worship  of  Vesta,  and  the  peculiar  rites  of  the 
vestal  virgins,  amongst  whom  it  was  afterwards  ac- 
counted so  honourable  to  be  ranked  ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  hero  is  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
,  especial  appellation  of  the  Pivs  ,Eneas. 
vlTta  insti-      Ascanius,  sometimes  called  Euryleon  and  Julns,  the 
tuted.          son  and  successor  of  TEneas,  was  left  a  minor  at  Ins 
Ascanius.     death.      Yet   the  Latins,  under  a   temporary  female 
reign  (for  the  royal  widow  Lavinia  held  the  reins  of 
government  for  a  time),  continued  in  a  state  of  undis- 
turbed repose ;  and  their  affairs  were  sufficiently  flou- 
rishing, shortly  after  the   ascent  of  Ascanius  to  the 
throne,  to  induce  him  to  found  another  city  on  Mount 
Alba,  within  about  thirty  years  after  the  building  of 
••+~.*        Lavinium. 

His-mother  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  founder  of  this  new  city 
uncertain.  was  the  son  of  jEneas  by  Lavinia,  or  that  of  a  former 
wife  Creusa ;  for  he  is  stated  by  some  to  have  escaped 
with  his  father  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  and  to  have 
been  the  partner  of  his  fortunes  since  that  event  until 
his  death.  It  is  allowed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  JEneas;  that  he  was  sometimes 
called  Julus,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Julian 
family,  afterwards  so  renowned  in  Roman  history. 
Ascanius  is  now  stated  to  have  finally  resigned  the 
government  of  Lavinium  to  Lavinia,  and  to  have  chosen 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Alba  for  his  new  do- 
minion, whence  the  city  he  built  was  called  Alba 
Longa.  Here  he  reigned  in  peace,  and  the  undisputed 
possession  of  Alba  Longa  devolved  upon  his  son 
Sylvius,  so  called  from  the  accident  of  his  having 
Kings  of  been  born  in  a  wood.  To  Sylvius  succeeded  JEneas 
AibaLonga.  Sylvius,  and  to  flSneas  his  son  Latinus  Sylvius.  In  the 
times  of  Latinus  the  people  were  again  found  to  have 
increased  so  considerably,  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  colonize  various  districts  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
people  of  which  were  called  the  ancient  Latins. 
From  this  time  Sylvius  was  the  general  surname  of  all 
the  Alban  kings,  a  succession  of  whom  is  said,  by 
some  historians,  to  have  extended  over  a  period  of 
four  hundred  years.  But  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  account  of  Livy,  who  records,  after  Latinus,  the 
names  only  of  Alba,  Atys,  Capys,  Capetus,  and  Tiburi- 
nus,  in  lineal  succession.  The  last-mentioned  prince 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Tyber,  and  from  this  event 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  that  name.  Agrippa,  son  of 
Tiburinus,  was  the  next  king,  succeeded  by  Romulus 
Sylvius,  who  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  son  Aventinus.  This  prince  was  buried 
in  the  Aventine  hill,  so  called  from  that  circumstance. 
To  Aventinus  succeeded  Proca,  who  left  two  sons, 
Numitor  and  Amulius,  of  whom  Numitor  was  the 
elder,  and  entitled  to  the  throne.  Amulius,  however, 
not  only  deposed  his  brother,  and  usurped  the  go- 
vernment, but  murdered  the  sons  of  Numitor,  and 
obliged  Rhea  Sylvia,  his  brother's  daughter,  to  take 
the  vows  of  perpetual  virginity,  on  the  pretence  of 
conferring  upon  her  the  rank  and  office  of  a  vestal 
virgin. 

Birth  of          Vain,  however,  are  the  efforts  of  man  to  change  the 
Romulus      designs   of  Providence :  from  this  very  Rhea  sprung 
aud  Remus.  tae  enterprising  founder  of  mighty  Rome.     The  royal 
vestal  proved  with  child.     Unwilling,  and  perhaps  un- 
able to  name  the  real  father,  she  asserted  that  she 
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had  met  with  violence  from  a  man  in  armour;  and  Romulm. 
appealing  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  age,  de-  ^ ^"v-x^ 
clared  that  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  healthy  and  remarkably  vigorous  male  twins 
which  she  brought  forth.  The  boldness  of  this  asse- 
veration availed  not  to  lull  the  suspicion,  nor  to  awaken 
the  awe  of  the  usurping  Amulius.  He  committed  the 
offending  princess  to  close  confinement,  and  he  com- 
manded the  twin  boys,  who  were  called  ROMULUS  and 
Remus,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tyber.  In  pursuance  of 
this  inhuman  mandate,  the  infants  were  placed  in  a 
wooden  trough,  and,  the  river  having  recently  over- 
flowed, they  were  exposed  on  its  banks,  in  a  pool  made 
by  the  waters,  that  they  might  perish  either  by  their 
reflux,  or  for  want  of  proper  sustenance.  In  this 
precarious  situation  they  are  said  to  have  been  found 
by  a  she  wolf,  and  the  destined  founders  of  Rome 
had  been  for  some  time  suckled  by  her,  when  they  Suckled  by 
were  discovered  by  the  king's  shepherd  Faustulus.  It  a  w°tf- 
is  said  that  this  animal  was  in  the  act  of  caressing  the 
twins  at  the  time,  and  licking  them  with  her  tongue,  as 
if  they  had  been  her  own  offspring.  Others  give  this 
story  a  less  marvellous  form,  and  relate  that  Faustulus 
having  taken  the  foundlings  to  his  own  house,  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  his  wife  Laurentia,  who 
suckled  them  herself;  and  that  this  nurse  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Liipa,  which  word  signified  she  wolf,  or 
prostitute,  from  her  former  licentious  conduct. 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  were  yet  in  their  boy- 
hood, they  began  to  display  that  spirit  of  enterprize 
and  aptitude  for  command,  which  afterwards  so  greatly 
distinguished  them.  The  herds  and  the  fields  were 
forsaken  for  the  resorts  of  man,  and  the  sluggish  cares 
of  the  husbandman  were  relinquished  for  the  hardiest 
sports  of  their  time  and  station.  At  the  period  of  an 
early  maturity,  the  royal  twins  had  induced  a  certain 
number  of  bold  and  marshal  youths,  who  looked  up  to 
them  with  admiration,  and  obeyed  them  with  alacrity, 
not  only  to  hunt  with  them  regularly  the  beasts  of  prey 
in  the  forest,  but  occasionally  to  attack  the  various 
bands  of  plunderers,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
almost  equally  ferocious.  The  exploits  of  these  Exploits, 
youthful  chieftains,  however,  soon  rendered  them 
obnoxious  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly 
to  the  irritated  troops  of  banditti,  who  designed,  and 
in  part,  successfully  executed  a  plan  to  destroy  them. 
It  happened  that  on  Mount  Palatine,  a  festival  to 
the  god  Pan,  was,  according  to  custom,  to  be  observed 
with  certain  sacred  sports,  in  which  a  number  of  young 
men  assisted  unarmed  and  naked.  In  this  unguarded 
situation  Romulus  and  Remus  were  attacked  by  the 
surrounding  robbers;  who,  taking  them  by  surprize, 
secured  Remus  a  prisoner,  while  Romulus,  defending 
himself  with  some  difficulty,  escaped.  The  outlaws 
then  charging  their  own  crimes  upon  their  prisoner, 
delivered  him  up  to  Numitor,  his  grandfather,  with  the 
character  of  a  reputed  thief.  It  was  now  that  the 
shepherd  Faustulus,  who  had  long  entertained  secret 
hopes  respecting  the  royal  birth  of  the  foundlings, 
pressed  by  the  danger  of  Remus,  related  to  Romulus 
the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  brother  had  been  found 
and  nurtured,  and  disclosed  his  suspicions  respecting 
their  descent.  Stimulated  at  once  by  the  danger  of  his 
brother,  and  by  a  narrative  so  favourable  to  his  ambi- 
tion, Romulus  collected  around  him  his  intrepid  asso- 
ciates to  revejige  his  wrongs  upon  the  head  of  Amulius, 
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the  usurper;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  forces  of  his  kinsman,  he  divided  his  troop  into 
various  small  parties,  and  directed  each  to  march  in 
secrecy  to  the  palace  of  Amulius.  Numitor,  at  the 
same  time,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his 
captive  Remus,  and  comparing  the  time  of  the  expo- 
sure of  the  twins  with  that  of  their  alleged  discovery, 
became  convinced  of  the  claims  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus to  his  protection.  He  raised  a  body  of  horse, 
with  the  command  of  which  Remus  was  entrusted,  and 
the  usurping  Amulius  being  thus  doubly  assaulted,  by 
the  party  of  Romulus  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Re- 
mus on  the  other,  was  slain.  Numitor  reinstated 
on  the  throne  of  Alba,  related  to  the  council  of  the  city 
the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  declared  their  royal 
birth,  and  acknowledged  them  as  his  grandsons. 

The  young  princes  thus  settled  under  Numitor  in 
considerable  authority,  quickly  found  another  opportu- 
nity to  display  their  enterprising  and  adventurous 
spirit.  The  Albans  and  Latins  had  considerably  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  being  further  augmented  by 
the  followers  of  the  royal  twins,  it  was  found  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  might  be  spared  to  people  a 
new  colony.  The  talents,  the  exploits,  and  the  supposed 
celestial  lineage  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  pointed  them 
out  as  the  fittest  leaders  of  the  proposed  expedition, 
while  they  secured  to  them  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
associates.  The  princes,  on  their  parts,  at  once  deter- 
mined to  build  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  shepherd 
Faustulus  first  found  them,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber. 
But  thus  agreed  with  respect  to  their  object,  a  contro- 
versy arose  on  another  point  far  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, the  pretensions  of  each  of  the  contending  parties 
to  the  presidency  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  adversity 
they  had  shone  as  twin  brothers;  but  rank,  and  talents, 
and  prosperity,  gave  to  the  circumstances  of  their  birth 
a  new  colouring,  and  as  from  them  the  priority  could 
not  be  determined,  they  resorted  to  the  decisions  of  a 
popular  form  of  augury;  Romulus  for  this  purpose 
retired  to  Mount  Palatine,  and  Remus  to  the  Aventine 
hill.  To  Remus  six  vultures  appeared,  while  Romulus 
saw  double  that  number.  But  the  augury  having  pre- 
sented itself  to  Remus  before  his  brother  perceived  any 
omen,  the  friends  of  each  saluted  the  princes  separately 
with  the  title  of  king.  The  contest  then  became  vio- 
lent, and  an  appeal  was  made  to  arms,  when  Remus, 
in  the  tumult,  fell  by  an  uncertain  hand.  Another  ac- 
count states,  but  with  less  probability,  that  the  dispute 
having  been  decided  in  favour  of  Romulus,  and  the  walls 
of  the  town  having  been  commenced,  Remus,  in  contempt 
of  its  appearance,  amused  himself  with  leaping  over  the 
new  erections,  and  was  slain  by  Romulus,  who  exclaimed, 
"  thus  perish  every  one  that  leaps  over  my  walls." 

Undisputed  master  of  the  rising  colony,  Romulus 
now  founded  that  city,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  on  the  21st  of  April,  according  to 
Usher,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3256,  a  day  on  which  the 
Romans  ever  after  celebrated  the  festival  of  Pales,  the 
goddess  of  shepherds,  and  the  aniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome. 

The  new  city,  the  first  fortress  of  which  was  placed 
on  the  Mount  Palatine,  consisted  of  about  one  thousand 
houses,  in  the  midst  of  which  Romulus  built  a  palace 
for  himself ;  and,  to  secure  respect  for  his  authority, 
immediately  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  kingly  power. 
He  chose  twelve  lictors  to  attend  his  person,  armed 
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with  rods  and  axes ;  the  number  of  whom  has  been  Romulus, 
thought,  by  some,  to  bear  allusion  to  the  venerated' 
birds  which  appeared  to  the  chief,  and  awarded  to  him 
the  office  of  king ;  while  others  state,  that  the  number, 
as  well  as  the  custom  altogether,  was  copied  from  the 
manners  of  the  Etrurians ;  from  whom  the  sella  curulis, 
or  chair  of  state ;  the  togse  prsetexta,  or  gown  of  youth ; 
and  some  other  customs,  were  also  borrowed.  Under 
the  control  of  Romulus,  the  infant  city  rapidly  in- 
creased in  strength ;  but  the  fortifications  were  of  an 
extent  rather  proportioned  to  the  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  ambitious  founder,  than  to  the  actual 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  Romulus,  therefore,  when 
he  had  finished  the  city,  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of 
it  as  an  asylum  for  the  outlaws  and  discontented  of 
the  neighbouring  states  ;  a  measure  that  proved  im- 
portant to  the  increase  of  his  subjects.  To  newly- 
founded  Rome  a  multitude  repaired,  as  to  a  place  of  . 
security  from  the  severities  of  slavery,  the  vengeance  of 
offended  law,  and  the  merited  or  unmerited  hardships 
of  poverty. 

Rome  thus  built  and  peopled,  a  hundred  of  the  Forming  of 
inhabitants,  distinguished  for  age  or  wisdom,  were  se- tlie  senate, 
lected,  as  a  SENATE,  entitled  Patres,  or  fathers,  as  a 
name  of  particular  respect  and  honour ;  for  the  parental 
character  was,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  Roman  law.     But  Romulus  did 
not  limit  the  honours  of  the  senators  to  their  own  per- 
sons ;  he  awarded  the  rank  and  title  of  patricii  to  their 
descendants,  and  hence  arose  that  order  so  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  Rome. 

Romulus  then  enrolled  all  those  citizens  who  were  Division  of 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  divided  them  into  companies ;  the  people, 
each  company  containing  from  three  to  four  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horsemen.     To  these  he  gave 
the  name  of  legion ;  and  the  horsemen,  who  were  called 
celeres,  from  their  activity,  were  commanded  by  a  tri- 
bune, and  considered  as  his  own  guard,  additionally  to 
the  lictors  already  mentioned  :  these  companies  formed 
the   second  rank  of  his  subjects,  and  were  the  body 
from  which  the  knights  were  in  after  times  created. 
From    this    period    also  is  dated   the    distinction  of 
patron  and  client ;  the  former  always  belonging  to  the 
rank  of  the  patricii,   and  the  latter  to    the  common 
people.     The  patrons  were  chosen  by  their  clients,  to 
protect  them  on  all  occasion  with  their  authority,  and 
to  advise  them  by  means  of  their  superior  wisdom  or 
experience ;  a  relationship  which  proved  the  source  of 
much  patriotic  attachment,  and  of  many  mutual  good 
offices  between  the  various  ranks  of  the  state.     But 
the  king  now  found  that  although  his  city  possessed  a 
numerous  population,  its  strength  was  not  calculated 
to  be  lasting,  as  it  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of 
men  alone.     Romulus  was  now,  therefore,   to  supply 
his  subjects  with  wives  ;  and  to  fulfil  this  interesting 
office,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  the  neighbourhood,  desiring  alliances,  and 
proffering  advantages,   with    truly  political   profusion 
and  sincerity.      "  Cities,"  the  embassy  stated,  "   like 
other  things,  arise  from  small  beginnings ;  and  such 
as  are  assisted  by  the  gods  and   their  own    virtue, 
never  fail  to  attain  wealth   and  renown."      The  am- 
bassadors also   referred  to  the  wonderful   escape    of 
Romulus,  from  his  being  exposed  to  perish  when  an 
infant,  as  a  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  gods ;  and  ar-   . 
gued.  that  it  was  no  degradation  to  be  matched  in  blood 
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Biography,  and  affinity  with  such  men,  and  under  such  a  leader. 
This  offer  was,  however,  received  with  coldness  by  all 
the  adjacent  states,  and  by  some  with  contempt  and 
derision:  the  ambassadors  were  asked,  in  scorn, 
"  whether  the  Romans  had  opened  an  asylum  for 
abandoned  women  also ;  for  that  alone,"  it  was  added, 
"  would  render  their  marriages  just  and  equal."  The 
•aiHance  king  and  the  Roman  people  were  much  irritated  at 

rejected  by  this  reception  of  their  overtures:  but  the  prudent 
Romulus  repressed  his  anger,  and  resolved  upon  a 
new  method  of  supplying  the  want  in  question.  He 
ordained  solemn  games  of  horsemanship  in  honour  of 
Neptunus  Equestris ;  and  took  especial  care  that  the 
surrounding  nations  should  be  duly  informed  of  the 
extensive  and  extraordinary  preparations  which  he 
ordered,  in  consequence,  to  be  made.  The  expecta- 
tions of  Romulus  were  not  disappointed  ;  a  multitude 
of  people  arrived  to  view  the  sports  at  the  appointed 
time,  and,  amongst  other  nations,  the  Sabines,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters.  They  were  received  by  the 
Romans  with  much  hospitality,  and  conducted  through 
the  new  city  in  perfect  admiration  of  its  extent  and 
power.  The  sports  now  commenced,  and  Romulus, 
clad  in  a  robe  of  purple,  was  seated  on  a  throne,  ele- 
vated in  the  midst  of  the  spectators.  On  a  sudden, 
he  arose,  and  gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  by  folding 
his  robe  around  his  body ;  when  the  eager  Romans 

Rape  of  the  rushed  on  the  Sabine  and  other  virgins  present,  and 
bore  them  triumphantly  away  from  their  astonished 
and  terrified  parents  and  kinsmen.  Resistance  was  in 
vain  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  males  were 
suffered  to  escape  without  further  insult.  Romulus 
now  took  every  possible  means  to  calm  the  fears  of 
his  captives.  He  perambulated  the  city,  and  assured 
them  that  they  should  be  honourably  and  faithfully 
united  to  his  people  in  marriage,  bear  a  part  in  all 
their  fortunes,  and  share  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The 
solemnities  of  marriage  were  accordingly  performed  ; 
and  the  wives  which  the  Romans  had  thus  acquired  by 
stratagem  and  outrage,  were  soon  won  to  the  feelings 
of  affection  and  to  the  duties  of  their  new  station. 

The  insult,  however,  was  not  so  easily  overlooked 
by  their  indignant  countrymen.  The  Coeninenses,  the 
Crustumini,  and  the  Antemnates,  each  of  whom  had 
borne  some  share  in  the  loss  of  the  Sabines,  imme- 
diately prepared  for  war  with  the  aggressors.  But, 
whether  by  the  address  of  Romulus,  or  hurried  from 
more  prudent  counsels  by  the  impetuosity  of  rage,  they 
unadvisedly  came  singly  into  the  field,  and  each  in 
turn  were  subdued  under  the  arms  of  the  new  monarch. 
The  Coeninenses  made  the  first  attack  upon  the  Roman 
territories.  They  were  a  nation  little  known ;  but 
Acron,  the  king,  is  said  to  have  assembled  a  consider- 
able army,  and  to  have  ravaged  the  Roman  territories 
in  every  direction.  The  vigilant  Romulus,  however,  fell 
upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their  successes,  slew  their 
king  in  single  combat,  and  carried  off  his  armour, 
while  his  troops  dispersed  the  forces.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  we  read  of  the  opima  .  spolia,  as 
Romulus  entitled  the  arms  of  the  defeated  monarch, 
which  he  elevated  on  an  engine,  and  bore  himself  into 
the  city,  consecrating  it  to  Jupiter,  and  giving  the  new 
surname  of  Feretrius,  or  the  Smitcr,  to  that  god.  "  I, 
King  Romulus,"  said  the  conqueror,  "  having  been 
victorious,  bring  thee  here  the  arms  of  a  king,  and 
dedicate  to  thee  a  temple  in  that  place  which  I  havet  in 
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my  mind,  just  now  marked  out  as  a  repository  for 
rich  spoils,  which  all  posterity,  when  they  have  slain 
kings  and  generals  of  their  enemy,  shall,  in  imitation 
of  me,  bring  hither."  Accordingly,  on  this  spot,  a 
temple  was  marked  out  for  the  god,  which  afterwards 
became  famous,  as  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  armour 
or  accoutrements  of  the  vanquished  enemies  of  Rome. 

The  army  of  the  Antemnates  next  encountered  the 
conquerer ;  and,  with  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans, met  with  as  signal  a  defeat.  A  total  rout  took 
place  at  the  first  onset,  and  their  town  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Roman  arms. 

But  amidst  their  newly-obtained  wives,  it  happened 
that  a  lady  called  Hersilia,  a  married  woman,  and  the 
only  one  of  that  quality,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Romulus.  She  had  belonged  to  the  Antemnates, 
and  now  successfully  implored  her  new  husband  to 
spare  the  nation  of  her  father.  The  Antemnates 
were,  at  her  request,  admitted  within  the  walls,  the 
name  of  their  nation  was,  by  the  same  act  merged 
in  that  of  Rome,  and  thus  we  may  mark  the  origin 
of  that  wise  and  magnanimous  policy  of  conciliating 
conquered  nations,  and  incorporating  them  into  the 
state,  by  which  Rome  became,  in  after  ages,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  civilized  world.  Romulus  soon  experienced 
the  benefit  of  this  conduct,  for  not  only  did  these  newly- 
made  Romans,  by  their  numbers,  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  his  city,  but  the  Crustumini,  another  offended 
nation,  intimidated  at  his  victories,  and  won  by  his 
clemency,  forgot  their  injuries,  and  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Rome.  Here, 
while  some  of  the  nation  contentedly  seated  themselves, 
the  rest  admitted  the  Romans  to  form  colonies  in  their 
own  country. 

But  a  more  powerful  enemy  remained  yet  to  be  ap-  Sabin«  wtr. 
peased.  The  Sabines  were  strong  in  number,  accom- 
plished in  policy,  and  of  equal  pretensions  to  Romulus 
himself  in  all  the  manoeuvres  of  war.  One  Sabus,  by 
others  called  Sabinus,  seems  to  have  been  their  first 
leader,  and  gave  his  name  to  this  people;  he  was  re- 
ported, after  the  superstition  of  those  times,  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Sangus,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Sa- 
bines, and  to  be  descended,  with  his  followers,  from  the 
Umbrians,  a  very  ancient  people  of  Italy.  Eighteen 
cities  belonged  to  his  successors  at  the  period  of  this 
war  against  Rome,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  territory. 
Resentful  as  the  Sabines  felt  at  the  insult  offered  to 
their  females  by  the  Romans,  they  at  first  evinced  no 
disposition  to  hostilities,  but  silently  prepared  their 
forces  for  effective  war.  Through  this  delay,  how- 
ever, they  only  afforded  Romulus  the  opportunity  of 
overcoming  his  other  enemies,  and  increasing  the  ex- 
perience of  his  troops.  On  their  first  attack  of  the 
Romans,  led  by  Tatius,  their  valiant  king,  they  found 
Romulus  so  strongly  posted  in  his  camp,  that  an 
assault  by  force  was  deemed  impracticable.  Tatius 
had,  therefore,  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  corrupted 
the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the  castle 
at  Rome,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  admit  the  Sabines 
privately  within  the  walls;  and  having,  by  her  means, 
taken  the  fort,  his  soldiers  threw  their  bucklers  upon 
the  treacherous  female  and  killed  her,  either  as  a  token 
of  their  hatred  of  her  perfidy,  or  perhaps  to  make  a  show 
of  the  necessity  of  force,  where  artifice  only  had  been  em- 
ployed. A  different  construction,  however,  is  given  to 
this  fact,  by  some  historians,  who  relate  that  th« 
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presents  which  had  been  promised  Tarpeia  (for  that 
was  her  name),  as  a  reward  for  her  treachery,  were  the 
glittering  rings  and  bracelets  of  gold,  which  the  Sabine 
soldiers  were  accustomed  to  wear  upon  their  left  arms. 
When  the  assailants,  therefore,  had  by  her  means  at- 
tained the  fort,  they  chose  to  assign  to  their  promise 
another  meaning,  and  performed  it  by  throwing  the 
heavy  bucklers,  which  they  also  wore  on  their  left 
arms,  on  Tarpeia,  who  was  thus  destroyed  by  means 
of  the  very  reward  that  had  induced  her  to  betray  her 
country. 

The  Roman  valour  was  provoked  to  fury  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  enemy  had  obtained  so  important 
a  position  as  the  castle ;  and  they  rushed  with  impe- 
tuosity to  the  assault  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  it. 
Metius  Curtius  at  the  head  of  the  Sabines,  and  Hostus 
Hostilius,  the  Roman  general,  animated  their  respective 
troops,  and  displayed,  in  their  own  personal  conduct, 
great  courage  and  skill.  Hostus,  after  maintaining  a 
disadvantageous  post  for  a  considerable  time,  fell, 
covered  with  enemies ;  and  the  Romans  retreated  to 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  Romulus  himself,  at  this  time, 
•was  either  wounded  by  a  stone  received  in  the  head, 
according  to  some  accounts,  or  borne  down  by  the 
promiscuous  and  tumultuous  flight  of  his  troops  ;  but 
the  undaunted  king,  soon  recovering  his  vigour,  uttered 
aloud  a  vehement  prayer  to  Jupiter,  for  assistance  in 
this  emergency  ;  and  made  a  solemn  vow  to  build  him 
a  temple  on  the  spot.  "  O  Jupiter,"  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "by  the  command  of  thy  sacred  birds,  on 
this  spot  of  the  Mount  Palatine,  I  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion for  my  new  city ;  and  now  the  Sabines  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  castle  by  treachery  not  by 
courage,  and  they  are  pouring  down  from  thence  in 
arms  over  the  valley  that  lies  between  us.  But,  Father 
of  Gods  and  Men,  do  thou,  at  least,  repel  the  enemy 
from  this  place — remove  this  terror  from  my  Romans — 
stop  their  dishonourable  flight,  arid  I  vow  that  I  will 
build  thee  a  temple  by  the  title  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
which  may  be  a  monument  to  all  posterity  that 
our  city  was  preserved,  in  this  battle,  by  thy  imme- 
diate aid."  Then  affecting  to  perceive  an  omen  of 
the  acceptance  of  his  vow,  and  calling  to  his  soldiers, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Romans,  the  good  and  great  Jupiter 
himself  bids  you  rally  and  renew  the  fight."  Ani- 
mated by  these  words,  his  troops  rushed  with 
renewed  vigour  on  the  enemy,  and  the  battle  once  more 
became  doubtful.  On  the  other  side,  Metius  Curtius 
reminded  his  troops  of  the  insult  they  had  sustained 
from  the  Romans,  in  the  persons  of  their  unoffending 
and  confiding  females  ;  and  had  driven  the  Romans 
across  the  plain  below  the  castle,  through  the  forum,  or 
market-place  of  the  city,  nearly  to  the  Palatine  gate.  At 
this  place,  Romulus,  with  a  select  party  of  youths,  met 
the  Sabine  general,  who,  encumbered  by  being  on 
horseback  in  a  straight  passage,  was  repulsed  with 
advantage,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty  to  the 
fort,  through  a  deep  and  dangerous  fen.  The  Sabines, 
now  in  turn  discouraged,  gave  way  on  all  sides,  but 
regained  the  fort,  and  the  Romans  were  nearly 
masters  of  the  field,  if  not  of  all  the  honours  of 
this  bravely-contested  day,  when  the  Sabine  women, 
the  wives  of  the  Romans,  took  upon  themselves  a 
noble  and  most  important  task.  Attired  in  mourn- 
•ing  garments,  and -with  dishevelled  hair,  these  generous 
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and  affectionate  females  suddenly  appeared  from  the 
city,  many  of  them  with  their  sucking  children  (the 
offspring  of  the  one  army,  and  the  near  relations  of 
the  other),  and  rushed  between  the  combatants  ;  they 
implored  the  Sabines,  by  the  respected  names  of  fathers 
and  brothers,  and  the  Romans  by  the  still  more  tender 
titles  of  husbands,  to  refrain  from  further  acts  of  hos-  Interference 
tility.  "  If  your  enmity,"  they  exclaimed,  "  cannot  be  of  tl)e  ^°- 
subdued  without  blood,  upon  us  turn  your  weapons  ;  man  'adie*- 
we  are  the  unfortunate  cause  of  your  wounds,  and  of 
this  slaughter :  better  is  it  that  we  should  die,  than 
live  inevitably  to  become  mourners  either  for  tfur  hus- 
bands, our  parents,  or  our  brothers,  slain."  A  general 
silence  ensued,  and  the  leaders  and  soldiers  on  both 
sides,  moved  with  the  same  impulse  of  affection,  ad- 
vanced from  their  respective  ranks,  to  meet  in  friend- 
ship, and  to  form  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  terms  of 
this  celebrated  treaty  were,  that  the  two  kings,  Romu- 
lus and  Tatius,  should  both  reside  in  Rome,  and  govern 
it  with  equal  authority ;  that  the  city  should  still  retain 
the  name  of  its  founder,  but  that  the  united  people 
should  be  called  Quirites,  from  the  Sabine  city  Cures ; 
and,  lastly,  that  both  nations  should  become  one,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  new  city.  As  a  compli- 
ment to  Sabine  valour,  the  place  where  Curtius  leaped 
his  horse  out  of  the  fen  and  escaped  with  so  much 
difficulty  from  the  late  fight,  was  called,  the  Lacus 
Curtius.  Thus  ended  the  Sabine  war,  which  at  once  Peace  with 
doubled  the  population  and  strength  of  Rome ;  and,  tlie  Sabines, 
like  every  occurrence  which  at  first  threatened  dcstruc-  and  conse" 
tion  to  Romulus,  from  his  exposure  when  an  infant  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  the  propitious  event  of  this 
contest,  tended  ultimately  to  increase  the  brightness  of 
his  prospects  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power.  This 
enterprising  and  successful  leader,  therefore,  was,  in 
that  age  of  darkness  and  superstition,  easily  accredited 
as  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  and  their  especial  protec- 
tion was  believed,  and  relied  upon,  for  the  newly- 
erected  and  fortunate  Rome. 

This  union  having  been  accomplished,  it  next  became 
the  object  of  the  two  kings  to  cement  it  by  certain 
ordinances.  In  the  first  instance,  many  marks  of 
honour  and  privileges  of  distinction  were  awarded  as 
tokens  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  Roman  ladies, 
who,  on  account  of  the  noble  part  they  had  acted,  had 
doubly  endeared  themselves  both  to  their  kindred  and 
to  their  husbands.  Every  one  was  commanded  to  give 
way  to  these  matrons  of  Rome  in  the  public  streets  ;  all 
immodest  discourses  were  forbidden  in  their  presence ; 
no  indecent  objects  were  to  be  presented  to  their  sight ; 
they  were  exempted,  in  all  capital  cases,  from  the 
judgment  of  the  common  magistrates ;  and  lastly, 
their  children  were  allowed  to  wear  the  bulla  aurea,  or 
golden  ball,  suspended  from  their  necks,  and  the  prae- 
texta,  an  elegant  robe,  with  a  border  of  purple,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  children  of  the  vulgar.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  ordinances,  the  title  of  Roman  matron 
was  held  from  this  time  forth  as  one  of  particular 
honour,  and  in  high  veneration,  wherever  the  fame  of 
Rome  itself  extended.  It  was  at  this  period  also  that 
the  feast  of  Matronalia  was  instituted,  so  called  in 
additional  honour  of  the  matrons,  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  late  peace, 

Tatius,  after  the  manner,  and  in  compliment  to  the 
institutions  of  hia  co-purtuer  iu  the  government,  also 
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formed  to  himself  a  senate,  consisting  of  the  same 
number  of  fathers,  and  enjoying  the  same  rank,  titles, 
and  privileges  as  that  of  Romulus.  The  two  councils 
of  the  nations  at  first  held  their  meetings  separately, 
each  at  the  palace  of  its  own  king,  but  soon  afterwards 
appointed  a  court,  wherein  they  both  sat  together  as 
one  assembly,  in  a  place  called  from  hence  the  comifium, 
from  comire,\o  meet.  A  body  of  three  hundred  knights 
was  then  formed,  and  divided  into  three  troops ;  one 
troop  of  which  was  named  Ramnenses,  from  Romulus  ; 
another  Tatienses,  from  Tatius  ;  and  a  third  Luceres, 
but  for  what  reason  is  uncertain ;  (most  probably  in 
honour  of  some  officer  of  distinction  who  commanded 
them,)  and  these  knights  were  enlisted  into  the  Roman 
legions  before  described. 

But  this  impartial  administration  of  affairs  could  not 
suddenly  extinguish  all  the  remaining  jealousies  and 
distinctions  between  two  nations  who  had  lately  been 
such  bitter  enemies  to  each  other  as  the  Sabines  and 
the  Roman  people.  It  had  not  perhaps  been  prudent 
to  attempt  it.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Sabine 
monarch  held  his  court  on  the  hill  Tarpeius,  while 
Romulus  selected  the  Palatine  mount  as  the  centre  of 
his  government.  The  habitations  of  the  Sabines  too 
were  at  first  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Romans. 
Gradually,  however,  these  distinctions  vanished ;  the 
forum,  or  market-place,  became  the  joint  and  constant 
resort  of  both  nations  ;  they  were  every  day  more  inti- 
mately connected,  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  supe- 
rior civilization  of  the  Romans,  that  the  Sabines  were 
soon  induced  to  adopt  the  fundamental  laws  and  tute- 
lary gods  of  the  new  city. 

Thus  closely  united  in  peace,  their  fidelity  to 
each  other  was  tried  shortly  after  this  settlement  in  a 
war  together  against  the  Camerini,  in  which  they  were 
quickly  victorious,  and  on  the  conquest  of  their  city, 
according  to  the  policy  now  becoming  usual  with  Ro- 
mulus, they  sent  a  strong  colony  to  the  subjugated 
place,  and  admitted  four  thousand  of  the  Camerini 
into  Rome.  This  was  the  only  military  achievement 
performed  by  the  two  kings ;  for  in  the  sixth  year  of 
their  joint  reign  over  Rome,  Tatius  was  slain.  It  is 
related  by  some  historians  that  the  rights  of  the  am- 
bassadors from  Laurentium  being  violated  by  certain 
friends  of  Tatius,  who  imprudently  shielded  them  from 
the  punishment  due  to  the  offended  laws  of  nations,  he 
was  assassinated  at  Lavinium  in  revenge  of  the  insult, 
while  others  allege  that  the  friends  of  Tatius  had  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  the  Lavinians,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  that  king  from  the  demands  of  justice. 
Whatever  were  the  cause,  the  fact  is  undisputed ;  he 
was  dispatched  when  joining  with  his  associate  Ro- 
mulus, at  Lavinium,  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  their  com- 
mon gods ;  and  because  Romulus  did  not  attempt  to 
avenge  his  death  (a  forbearance  which  might  well  ac- 
cord with  his  prudence  on  other  occasions),  it  gave 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  he  connived  at  the  murder. 
The  surviving-  monarch,  however,  bore  the  body  of 
Tatius  back  to  Rome,  and  there  gave  it  interment,  on 
Mount  Aventine,  with  all  the  honours  of  royalty. 

The  first  act  of  Romulus  when  again  sole  monarch 
of  Rome,  was  to  pacify  offended  Lavinium ;  and  to 
renew  the  treaty  of  peace  between  these  anciently 
allied  cities.  Shortly  after,  the  newly-subdued  Came- 
rmi,  taking  advantage  of  a  dreadful  plague  which  then 


ravaged  the  country,  broke  their  faith,  and  appeared 
in  open  rebellion  against  him,  but  Romulus  promptly 
met  them  in  battle,  and  putting  six  thousand  of  their 
troops  to  the  sword,  reduced  the  insurgents  to  obedi- 
ence. He  then  found  a  new  enemy  in  the  Fidenatcs, 
a  people  whose  capital  city,  Fidenoe,  stood  but  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  and  who  had  hitherto  bern  ii  ii mlly 
to  his  rising  power.  Impatient,  however,  now  of  his 
rapid  and  extensive  encroachments  on  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  suddenly  declared  war,  and  surprised  the 
Romans  by  carrying  their  plundering  expeditions  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  city.  Romulus  immediately 
drew  forth  an  army  to  oppose  them,  quickly  drove  them 
from  his  suburbs,  and  encamped  his  force  in  turn 
within  a  thousand  paces  of  Fidense.  Finding  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  field,  he  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  leaving 
a  small  force  in  his  camp,  and  having  posted  an  am- 
buscade in  a  neighbouring  wood,  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  of  whom  many  were  horsemen,  he  ravaged  the 
country  around  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Fidense ;  now 
advancing  with  apparent  temerity,  and  now,  by  a  hasty 
retreat,  assuming  the  appearance  of  fear.  The  Fidenates^ 
provoked  by  his  insults,  and  encouraged  by  this  desul- 
tory and  skirmishing  kind  of  warfare,  at  length  drew  out 
their  forces,  and  commenced  an  attack.  The  Roman 
army  now  feigned  a  retreat,  and  induced  the  enemy  to 
advance  so  far,  and  with  so  much  irregularity,  as  to 
throw  them  completely  into  the  snare  prepared.  At 
a  given  signal  the  ambuscade  issued  from  their  con- 
cealment, and  vigorously  attacked  the  scattered  Fide- 
nates.  Confusion  was  followed  by  flight,  and  flight 
itself  was  vain,  for  at  this  moment  the  garrison 
of  the  Roman  camp  quitted  their  entrenchments,  and 
rushing  upon  the  fugitives,  pursued  them  to  the  gates 
of  their  town,  where,  joined  by  their  brave  comrades, 
they  entered  at  the  same  moment  with  the  flying  foe. 
Thus  fell  Fidense,  another  conquest  ordained  to  swell 
the  power  of  Rome,  which  it  had  vainly  hoped  to  crush, 
and  from  this  time  became  a  colony  of  that  city. 

The  last  military  exploit  which  the  founder  of  Rome 
achieved,  was  his  successful  war  with  the  Venientes, 
a  people  allied  to  the  Fidenates  in  the  strictest  bands 
of  friendship,  and  even  of  consanguinity,  for  both  these 
nations  traced  their  origin  from  the  Etrurians.  The 
war,  which  began  on  the  part  of  the  Veientes,  is  there- 
fore considered  to  have  originated  from  a  desire  of  re- 
venge on  the  Romans  for  the  injuries  inflicted  in  their 
late  conquest  of  Fidenae ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  aggressions  were  made  seems  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position. The  enemy  began  by  making  hostile  excur- 
sions into  the  Roman  territories,  carrying  off  whatever 
they  found,  and  committing  every  species  of  unneces- 
sary and  barbarous  havoc  upon  the  exposed  property 
and  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  They  established  no 
encampments,  and  even  pitched  no  tents,  but,  as  if 
waging  a  war  for  destruction  only,  when  the  work  of 
mischief  was  accomplished,  they  returned  to  their  own 
city.  Romulus  endeavoured  in  vain  to  provoke  them 
into  the  field,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  steps 
for  the  siege  of  their  city.  He  passed  his  army  across 
the  Tiber,  and  found  the  enemy  strong  in  numbers,  a 
circumstance  which  at  last  emboldened  them  to  venture 
forth  before  the  town.  Totally  unable,  however,  to 
cope  with  his  veteran  Romans  in  military  skill,  Ro- 
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Biography,  mulus  defeated  them  without  much  difficulty,  and  pur- 
NN^~V-^-'  sued  their  flying  troops,  with  considerable  slaughter, 
.*;  j*1'     to  their  city,  Veil,  a  place  so  remarkably  strong,  both 
W'     by  nature  and  art,  that  Romulus  felt  it  prudent  not  to 
H.  c.      venture  on  assaulting  it,  and  contented  himself  with 
734.      wasting  the  country  as  he  retired.      This  he  did  so 
v    c.     effectually,  however,  that  the  Veientes  felt  themselves 
14>       thoroughly  unable  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  Romans  to  sue  for  peace.    A  truce  was 
made  in  consequence  for  one  hundred  years,  on  the 
humiliating  conditions  of  the  Veientes  ceding  a  con- 
siderable district  of  their  country  to  the  Romans,  con- 
taining seven  small  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber, 
and  the  valuable  salt-pits  near  its  mouth  ;  fifty  of  their 
chief  citizens  being  demanded  by  the  Romans  as  hos- 
tages for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.     On  the  pros- 
perous termination  of  this  war,  Romulus  enjoyed  the 
honours  of  a  third,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  final  triumph. 
Rome  in          Rome  had  as  yet  tasted  few  intervals    of  repose, 
peace.         an(j  jts  ear}v  records  speak  of  little  else  but  arms  and 
violence.     Created  and  nurtured  by  war,  this  city  had, 
under  Romulus,  acquired  considerable  accessions  of 
territory,  of  population,  and  of  power,  from  each  suc- 
ceeding contest.     The  time  now  arrived  when  its  illus- 
trious founder  was  anxious  to  consolidate  in  peace  the 
advantages  gained  by  war;  to  cultivate  other  talents 
than  those  of  the  successful  general — the  wisdom  of 
a  law-giver,  and  the  habits  of  discernment,  so  essential 
in  the  absolute  magistrate  of  such  a  state  as  infant 
Rome.      If  we  rightly  consider  the  darkness  of  the 
period  in  which  the  Roman  founder  flourished,  we  shall 
not,  perhaps,  think  him  deficient  in  these  qualifications. 
Considerable    prudence    must    have  been   necessary, 
hitherto,  to  have  kept  together,  as  Romulus  did,  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  his  power ;  but  we  now  find 
him  sustaining,  by  wise  regulations    at  home,   those 
impressions  of  respect  and  homage  which  his    con- 
quests must  have  made  abroad,   and   giving   to  his 
country  a  period  of  profound  repose  unexampled  in 
that  barbarous  age. 

Laws  of  Few  of  his  laws  have  descended  to  us  ;  but  they 

Romulus,  argue  a  mind  capable  of  penetrating  into  all  the  great 
principles  of  human  nature,  the  various  present  circum- 
stances of  his  people,  and  their  future  prospects.  To 
the  kingly  office,  he  united  that  of  the  priesthood ;  and, 
in  his  own  person,  executed  the  higher  duties  of  both. 
He  appears  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  all  the  super- 
stitious rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  age ;  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  throw  around  his  political  authority  all  the 
sanctions  of  the  popular  religion. 

After  the  first  building  of  the  city,  he  divided  his 
people  intO'  three  tribes,  each  commanded  by  its  own 
tribune.  Every  tribe  was  then  divided  into  ten  curise, 
«r  courts ;  and  these  curise  were  again  separated  into 
ten  decurise,  or  under  courts  ;  the  commanders  of  the 
curiee  having  the  titles  of  curiones ;  and  officers  called 
decuriones  being  appointed  over  the  decurise.  He  set 
apart  the  revenue  of  his  territories,  one-third  to  main- 
tain the  religion  of  the  state,  another  portion  to  defray 
its  expences,  and  a  larger  one  (subdivided  into  thirty 
portions)  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  thirty 
curiee.  The  senate,  on  its  enlargement  and  final  esta- 
blishment by  Romulus,  was  elected  by  each  tribe 
naming  three  members  of  this  great  council  of  the 
nation,  and  each  of  the  thirty  curiae  selecting  the  same 
number.  Thus  ninety-nine  senators  were  chosen  by 
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the  people,  and  Romulus  named  but  one,  to  make  up 
the  number  one  hundred.    The  powers  of  the  sovereign 
were  marked  out  with  much  precision :  he  watched 
over  and  officiated  in  all  the  religious  ceremonies,  de- 
cided the  higher  appeals  and  more  important  affairs  of 
justice,  and  summoned  together  the  senate ;    he  com- 
manded the  army,  and  superintended  the  use  of  public 
money.     The  senate  had  their  duties  and  their  rights 
defined  to  them  with  no  less  accuracy ;  on  occasions 
of  minor  importance  they  administered  justice,  they 
debated  upon  and  determined  such  public  affairs  as 
were  laid  before  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  king,  and 
decided  all  questions  by  majority  of  votes.     The  people 
had  also  their  appointed  privileges ;  they  elected  ma- 
gistrates,  concluded   upon    wars,    and   even   enacted 
laws ;    but  no  act  of  theirs  was  valid  until  first  ap- 
proved of  by  the  senate.     Many  wholesome  laws  were 
made  in  confirmation  of  the  junction  between  the  pa-  of  patron 
tron  and  the  client,  whom  the  former  was  bound  on  all  and  client, 
occasions  to  protect,  to  advise,  and  personate,  in  all 
suits  of  law,  and  to  promote  on  every  occasion,  to  the 
best  of  his  power  and  talents,  his  happiness,  and  safety. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  client 
were,  to  assist  his  patron  with  money  when  possible, 
to  ransom  him  or  his  children  when  taken  prisoners, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  any  public  office  which  fell 
upon  the  patron  (the  honour  of  such  an  office  being 
considered  as  reflecting  honour  from  the  bearer  of  it, 
to  his  client),  and  to  portion  the  daughters  of  this 
privileged  patrician  in  marriage.     It  was  also  decreed 
that  no  accusation  should  be  admitted  between  these 
parties  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  violation  of  any  of 
these  regulations  was  punishable  as  an  act  of  treason 
to  the  state.     In  the  laws  which  related  to  marriages,  Laws  of 
a  wife  was  forbidden  to  leave  her  husband  for  any  cause  marriage, 
whatsoever,   although  the  husband  was  permitted  to 
put  away  the  wife.     Even  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  married  woman  was  given  to  the  man, 
in  case  of  her   committing  adultery,    attempting   to 
poison,  making  false  keys,  and  other  such  offences. 
On  the  other  hand,  polygamy  was  forbidden ;  and  all 
goods  and  chattels  were  the  common  property  of  both 
wife  and  husband.     The  power  given  to  parents  over 
their  children  was  also  remarkable ;  by  his  own  private 
authority,  a  father  possessed  a  legal  right  to  imprison 
his  children,  to  sell  them  for  slaves,  and  even  to  doom 
them  to  death ;  nor  was  this  power  restricted  by  the 
age  of  the  offspring,  nor  by  any  employment  they  exer- 
cised, any  office  they  possessed,  nor  any  dignity,  however 
illustrious,  to   which   they  had  attained.     The  same 
principle   of  high   veneration    for  parental  authority 
which  dictated  these  laws,  induced  a  total  omission  of 
assigning  any  punishment  to  the  crime  of  parricide. 
Every  kind  of  murder  was  indeed  called  by  this  name, 
but  the  actual  murder  of  a  father  by  a  son  was  deemed 
an  impossible  thing,  and  therefore  not  provided  against 
in  the  Roman  code  of  legislation.   It  is  noticeable  also, 
that  that  horrid  guilt  remained  uncommitted  in  Rome 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years ;  nor  within  the  same  pe- 
riod is  there  a  single  instance  of  divorce  on  record, 
notwithstanding  the  power  awarded  to  the  husband  for 
that  purpose.     By  these  and  other  such  ordinances, 
which,  however  imperfect  in  themselves,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  unfitted  to  a  people  just  emerging  from 
barbarism,  did  Romulus  govern  his  city  during  a  pros- 
perous reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  increased  his 
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subjects  from  the  small  number  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  men,  originally  little  better  than  outlaws  and 
slaves,  to  a  nation  of  forty  thousand,  valiant  in  war, 
and  rising  every  year  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
peace.  In  this  computation  it  must,  however,  be  no- 
ticed, that  the  kingdom  of  Alba  devolved  upon  Romu- 
lus at  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Numitor,  the  time 
of  which  event  is  not  upon  record.  The  king  of  Rome 
governed  Alba  by  naming  a  dictator,  and  it  was  called 
a  republic. 

After  a  life  of  glory  and  almost  unprecedented 
success  in  his  various  projects,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
the  death  of  this  first  hero,  and  founder  of  Rome, 
approached.  It  is  said  that  he  continued  the  idol  of 
the  common  people  and  of  the  soldiers,  but  was  looked 
upon,  in  his  latter  daysvrather  with  fear  than  with  love 
by  the  senate.  He  had  abridged  some  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  increased  his  own  power.  He  divided 
the  lands  of  the  conquered  enemies  amongst  his  sol- 
diers by  his  single  authority,  and  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  this  grand  council  of  the  nation ;  and  lie  restored  to 
the  conquered  Veientes  their  hostages,  by  an  act  of 
his  own  will.  The  seriate  were  duly  assembled  indeed, 
but  the  fiat  of  the  monarch  was  the  only  law,  and  the 
meeting  of  that  venerable  body  became  almost  a  mere 
form.  These  encroachments  were  deeply  felt  by  the 
fathers,  and  their  resentment  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  that  jealous  and  proud  spirit  of  aristocracy 
which,  in  after  ages,  so  greatly  distinguished  the  patri- 
cians, and  elevated  a  Roman  citizen  above  the  rank  of 
a  barbarian  king.  The  discontented  patricians  at  last 
determined  upon  his  death ;  but  the  king,  ever  ac- 
companied by  his  soldiers,  and  being  the  darling  of 
the  common  people,  was  no  eas>y  object  of  attack. 
At  length,  however,  an  unusual  opportunity  occurred 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  disgraceful  purpose. 
Romulus  was  reviewing  his  troops  in  the  field, 
when  a  sudden  and  unusual  darkness,  accompanied 
by  a  violent  tempest,  obscured  their  beloved  gene- 
ral from  the  army.  The  conspiring  senators  alone 
were  near  him,  and  they  eagerly  rushed  to  complete  their 
premeditated  revenge.  Romulus  was  slain,  and  when 
the  storm  had  subsided,  the  astonished  soldiers  missed 
their  leader !  The  conspirators  had  taken  especial  care 
to  conceal  the  body ;  and  boldly  availed  themselves  of 
the  admiration  in  which  Romulus  was  held,  and  the 
credulity  of  the  age,  to  divert  the  people  from  reveng- 
ing his  death ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  flatter  their 
general  prejudices.  They  immediately  reported,  that 
amidst  the  gloom  which  had  just  enveloped  them  they 
beheld  the  king  surrounded  by  celestial  fire,  in  which 
his  kindred  gods  had  exalted  him  to  their  own  abodes. 
"  All  hail!"  they  exclaimed,  "  to  Romulus  :  a  god,  born 
of  a  god,  the  king  and  father  of  Rome.  We  all  pray 
to  him  for  peace,,  and  that  he  would  always  be  ready 


propitiously  to  protect  and  preserve  his  own  pro- 
geny." But,  notwithstanding  this  stratagem,  and  the 
partial  success  with  which  it  was  at  first  attended, 
suspicion  soon  arose  that  their  idolized  sovereign,  the 
founder  of  their  city,  and  the  protector  of  its  citizens, 
had  been  assassinated  by  the  ambitious  senate;  and 
the  people  and  the  army  became  tumultuous  against 
the  patricians,  and  clamorous  for  vengeance.  At  this 
crisis,  Proculus  Julius,  a  popular  favourite,  stept  for- 
ward in  a  public  assembly  of  the  citizens,  with  the 
following  opportune  commission  from  this  new  deity : 
"  Romans,"  said  the  orator,  as  Livy  preserves  his 
speech,  "  the  father  of  the  city  came  down  from  hea- 
ven this  morning,  at  break  of  day,  and  suddenly 
stood  full  in  my  sight.  Astonished  and  trembling  be- 
fore him,  I  begged  that  I  might  see  his  face ;  '  No,' 
replied  our  deified  king,  '  hasten  thou  to  my  people, 
and  inform  them  that  the  gods  have  ordained  my 
Rome  to  be  the  head  of  the  world  ;  let  them  perfect 
themselves,  therefore,  in  every  military  accomplishment, 
and  transmit  the  important  science  to  which  we  owe 
so  much,  to  posterity ;  so  shall  no  human  power  be 
able  to  withstand  the  arms  of  my  Romans ;'  and  having 
thus  spoken,"  continued  the  deluding,  and,  perhaps, 
self-deluded  orator,  "  he  vanished."  Whether  the 
minuteness  and  confident  tone  of  this  narration,  or 
the  character  of  the  speaker,  had  the  greater  weight 
with  the  people,  we  have  not  now  to  determine ;  nor 
how  far  the  propensity  to  believe  that  which  most 
flatters  our  ambition  might  contribute  also  to  produce 
the  result.  The  tumult,  it  appears,  subsided ;  the 
people  were  reconciled  to  the  senate ;  the  patricians, 
the  army,  and  the  plebeians  united  henceforth  in  one 
flattering  belief,  that  this  mighty  son  of  mighty  Mars, 
fortunate  on  earth,  and  having  fully  accomplished  his 
mortal  destiny,  had  become,  like  his  sire,  immortal, 
had  been  received  into  the  abodes  of  his  kindred  gods, 
and  was  to  be  accounted  and  honoured  as  one  of  the 
tutelar  deities  of  Rome. 

The  character  of  Romulus,  as  a  warrior,  appears  to 
have  united  the  most  indisputable  personal  valour  with 
consummate  skill,  and  a  sound  and  provident  judg- 
ment. These  qualities,  too,  were  well  proportioned  to 
each  other  in  his  mind ;  nor  is  it  on  record  that  on  any 
occasion,  however  trying,  his  native  courage  broke  away 
from  the  discipline  of  his  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
Romulus,  the  lawgiver,  must  be  viewed  as  surrounded  by 
the  darkness  of  his  age  ;  and  it  must  also  be  duly  con- 
sidered that  war,  and  not  legislation,  was  the  more 
especial  object  of  his  inclination,  and  the  one  which  he 
was  particularly  allotted  to  practise.  Enough  is  it 
therefore  for  his  fame,  and  more  than  enough  for  his 
virtue  and  humanity,  to  regard  him  as  the  distinguished 
founder  of  a  military  state,  with  whose  entire  history 
were  connected  all  the  future  fates  of  civilised  man. 
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THE  early  history  of  Attica,  like  that  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  is  involved  to  such  an  extent  in  fable, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  ancient  narration  on 
which  a  reader  may,  with  confidence,  rely.  So  nume- 
indeed,  and  contradictory,  are  the  marvels  re- 


rous, 


counted  concerning  the  founders  and  restorers  of  these 
states,  and  that  in  proportion  to  their  subsequent  con- 
sequence and  splendour,  that  we  can  hardly  repress 
our  incredulity  as  to  the  simplest  facts  that  are  related 
concerning  them. 

We  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  notice  these  dis- 
advantages in  the  study  of  ancient  history ;  and  with 
regard  to  Athens,  from  the  age  of  Theseus  to  the  period 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  six  centuries  elapsed, 
whose  records  furnish  us  but  with  the  single  name  of 
CODRUS,  as  a  subject  of  Biography,  and  of  his  life,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  materials  are  very  few. 

Nine  On   the  close   of  the  archonship  of  Eryxias,    and 

archons  ap-  some  time  after  the  death  of  Hippomenes,  the  last  of  the 
pomted.  Medontidee,  the  people  having  made  the  office  of  archon 
elective  and  annual,  nominated  nine  of  the  richest  citi- 
zens to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  assigned  to  each  his 
peculiar  duties.  The  title  of  Archon  was  confined  to  the 
first  of  these  magistrates,  and  the  year  in  which  he  was 
chosen  was  distinguished  by  his  name ;  the  second 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Basileus,  or  king,  and 
had  his  distinct  tribunal  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  the  third  was  called  Polemarchos,  and  his  chief 
occupation  was  the  management  of  the  military  affairs 
of  the  country ;  the  six  remaining  archontes  were  called 
indiscriminately  Thesmothetse. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  both  the  nobles 
and  the  people  joined  in  the  wish  to  limit  the  powers 
of  their  rulers,  yet  there  existed  a  contention  between 
themselves  for  power  and  authority ;  which  indeed, 
though  always  fluctuating,  was  not  unequally  divided. 
For  the  right  of  electing  the  supreme  magistrates;  the 
archontes,  was  settled  in  the  people  ;  but  it  was  from 
amongst  the  nobility  alone  that  these  officers  could  be 
chosen.  The  •first  of  the  nobles  who  exercised  this 
office,  under  the  new  limitations,  was  Creon ;  to  him 
succeeded  Tlesias  ;  then  Lysias ;  Antosthenes ;  Archi- 
medes ;  Miltiades ;  Dropis ;  Damasias ;  Epcenetus ;  and 
lastly,  the  celebrated  lawgiver,  DRACO,  to  whom  we 
devote  the  present  article. 

Of  Draco's  early  life  nothing  is  recorded,  and  the 
year  of  his  accession  to  the  archonship  is  a  point  of 
considerable  uncertainty;  of  his  after  progress  to  fame, 
and  even  of  his  institutions,  very  few  particulars  remain 
scattered  through  various  authorities,  among  which 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Pausanias.  Some  authors 
place  his  archonship  in  the  second,  while  others 
refer  it  to  the  thirty-ninth  olympiad.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  legislation  is  now,  however,  ge- 
nerally placed  at  the  year  624  before  the  Christian 
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eera,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  considerably  ad.     Draco, 
vanced  in  age. 

Under  the  different  sovereigns  of  Attica  there  were 
probably  many  attempts  to  legislate;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  were  any  laws  in  a  connected  form 
till  the  time  of  Draco,  when  the  flourishing  state  of 
Sparta  might  awaken  the  Athenians  to  a  sense  of  the  obscurities 
value  of  a  regular  legislation.     According  to  Demos-  in  Draco's 
thenes  (who  mentions  a  law  of  Theseus  engraven  on  history, 
stone),  till  Draco  compiled  and  framed  a  regular  code, 
neither  the  criminality  nor  punishment  of  any  action 
had  been  distinctly  defined. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  institutions  of  DRACO, 
though  they  have  become  proverbial  in  all  history  for 
their  sanguinary  character,  is  very  little  known.  He 
renewed  an  extravagant  law  for  the  prosecution  even  of 
inanimate  things  which  had  caused  the  death  of  any 
one.  Another  law,  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  was  designed  for  the  prevention  of  idleness ; 
a  habit  which  (as  may  be  seen  in  our  account  of 
Lycurgus)  was  differently  estimated  at  Sparta,  where 
it  formed  a  distinction  between  the  free  citizen  and  the 
slave.  It  has  been  said  that  Draco  also  depressed  the 
authority  of  the  Areopagus,  by  instituting  a  tribunal 
called  the  Ephetce,  but  Plutarch  considers  the  Areo- 
pagus as  not  established  till  the  time  of  Solon. 

Aristotle,  who  highly  esteemed  the  laws  of  Draco, 
has  preserved  an  ancient  censure  of  them,  as  less  the 
work  of  a  man,  than  of  a  dragon,  alluding  to  the  name 
of  the  legislator.  The  orator  Demades  also  declared 
that  they  were  written  with  blood,  rather  than  with 
ink.  Excessive  severity  appears  upon  the  whole  to 
have  been  their  striking  feature,  and  that  death  was 
the  punishment  of  almost  every  crime,  from  a  trivial 
theft  to  the  foulest  murder ;  a  severity  which,  indeed, 
entirely  frustrated  the  legislator's  design. 

Notwithstanding  the  divine  sanction  which  Draco 
assumed,  by  directing  that  his  laws  should  be  named 
Thesmoi  (if  the  conjecture  of  Herodotus  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  word  Qeog  may  be  followed,  that  this  term 
was  applied  to  the  Gods  because  they  laid  down  or  dis- 
posed all  things),  they  were  presently  neglected,  and 
their  author  compelled  to  fly  from  the  indignation  of  his 
countrymen.  In  his  old  age  he  took  refuge  at  Egina, 
where  he  met  with  a  most  flattering  reception ;  but 
his  residence  there  was  short,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  singular  as  it  was  tragical.  Entering  the  theatre, 
the  audience,  to  testify  their  regard,  threw  upon  him 
their  cloaks  (a  mode  of  homage  then  in  use),  and  under 
this  load  of  honours  Draco  perished.  Thus  is  the 
transaction  represented.  Yet  the  character  of  Draco 
was  the  last  to  excite  the  fond  though  indiscreet  en- 
thusiasm of  a  mixed  assembly,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  real  design  of  this  semblance  of  respect  was 
accomplished  in  his  assassination. 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  Draco 
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Biography,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  stern  integrity,  united  with 
'a  disposition  harsh  and  austere.  The  first  is  probable 
from  the  choice  of  him  by  the  Athenians,  to  the  im- 
portant functions  he  exercised,  though  he  failed  in  the 
execution  of  his  trust.  But  of  how  dark  a  cast  must 
that  mind  have  been,  and  of  how  questionable  a  cha- 
racter his  heart,  to  whom  the  most  trifling  crime  of  a 
fellow  creature  appeared  as  an  atrocity  admitting  of 
no  palliation,  and  who  to  the  charge  of  that  excessive 
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severity,  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  the  smallest  crimes 
deserve  death,  and  I  can  find  no  higher  punishment  for 
the  greatest!" — thus  confessing  that  his  rigour  was 
bounded  only  by  his  ability.  Such  was  Draco,  accord- 
ing to  the  scanty  remains  of  him  discoverable  in  anti- 
quity. As  a  legislator,  he  might  have  shone  with 
distinguished  lustre  at  Sparta,  but  he  was  ill  prepared 
by  his  unqualified  austerity,  to  conciliate  the  milder 
genius  of  Athens. 
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Biography.  THE  history  of  Attica,  after  the  expulsion  of  Draco, 
has  preserved  no  name  of  eminence,  before  that  of 
Solon,  her  second  and  more  successful  law-giver,  who 
also  attained  a  high  distinction  among  the  sages  of 
Greece.  He  was  born,  according  to  the  most  approved 
computation,  in  the  second  year  of  the  thirty-fifth 
Olympiad,  which  answers  to  the  year  639  before  the 
Christian  aera. 

The  name  of  Solon's  father,  according  to  one  author, 
was  Euphorion ;  but  Plutarch  decides  in  favour  of  the 
more  common  opinion,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Execes- 
tides.  His  family  was  eminent  among  the  Athenians, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  their  king 
Codrus.  They  must  have  resided  in  the  isle  of  Salamis 
at  the  birth  of  Solon,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  in  one  place  calls  him  a  Salaminian,  and  in  ano- 
ther speaks  of  his  native  country  of  Salamis.  His 
mother  was  related  to  Pisistratus,  with  whom  Solon 
formed  an  intimate  friendship,  although,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  he  refused  to  sacrifice  the  liberties»of  his 
country  to  his  friend's  ambition. 

The  father  of  Solon  is  said  to  have  reduced  his  for- 
tune by  liberality,  and  habits  of  expence ;  so  that  his 
son  inherited  a  small  property,  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  rank.  It  must,  however,  be  added,  that 
Aristotle  describes  Solon  as  one  of  the  inferior  citizens, 
upon  the  authority  of  some  work  of  the  legislator  him- 
self. In  either  case  it  is  admitted,  that  he  entered 
into  life,  scantily  supplied  with  the  favours  of  fortune. 

He,  however,  possessed  wealth  of  another  descrip- 
tion, for  he  early  discovered  a  genius  for  poetry;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  to  whose  time  many  of  his 
pieces  had  no  doubt  been  preserved,  that  if  he  had 
finished  his  compositions,  and  found  leisure  to  correct 
them,  they  would  have  equalled  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  the  ancients.  In  the  occupation  of  this 
talent,  his  first  object  was  amusement.  He  afterwards 
applied  it  to  moral  and  political  purposes ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  "  he  cultivated  chiefly  that  part 
of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  civil  obligations." 

The  same  writer,  who  adopts  the  opinion  of  Solon's 
hereditary  rank,  says,  that  though  he  "  might  have 
been  supported  by  his  friends,  yet,  as  he  was  of  a 
family  which  had  long  and  often  assisted  others,  he 
\vas  ashamed  to  accept  of  assistance  himself;  and 
therefore,  in  his  younger  years,  applied  himself  to  mer- 
chandize." For,  as  he  observes,  after  Hesiod,  "  in 
those  times  no  business  was  looked  upon  as  a  disparage- 
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ment,  nor  did  any  trade  cause  a  disadvantageous  dis-  Solon, 
tinction."  Yet  while  Solon,  in  pursuit  of  commerce, 
visited  other  countries,  he  at  the  same  time  acquired 
that  knowledge  and  experience  which  enabled  him  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  own,  and  placed  him,  de- 
servedly, among  the  sages  of  Greece. 

Of  Solon's  travels,  before  his  name  becomes  con- His  travels, 
nected  with  the  public  affairs  of  Athens,  no  particulars 
have  been  recorded ;  nor  indeed  has  his  biographer, 
Plutarch,  been  careful  to  observe  any  order  which 
might  guide  us  through  his  narration.  Yet  we 
learn,  from  anecdotes  which  he  has  related,  that 
Solon  visited  Delphi,  Corinth,  and  Miletus.  These 
visits,  however,  must  be  referred  to  a  late  period  of 
his  life;  for,  as  appears  from  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred at  the  latter  place,  he  had  previously  married 
and  raised  a  family  at  Athens.  His  first  public  ap- 
pearance there  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved, 
was  under  the  following  circumstances : 

The  Athenians,  who  had  long  contended  with  the  First  ap- 
people  of  Megara  for  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Sa-  Prance  in 
lamis,  were  now  become  weary  of  the  contest.  They  pu  lc* 
forbade  any  one,  under  pain  of  death,  to  propose,  by 
speech  or  writing,  a  renewal  of  the  war;  thus  sub- 
mitting to  abandon  their  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
that  island,  rather  than  encounter  the  further  peril 
of  supporting  it.  Solon  disapproved  this  decree,  which 
he  considered  as  dishonourable.  He  was,  perhaps, 
also  unwilling  that  Salamis,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
should  be  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Athens ;  and 
having  observed  among  the  youthful  Athenians,  in  par- 
ticular, a  desire  to  recommence  the  war  (though  they 
feared  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  decree),  he  counter- 
feited madness,  and  sallying  out  to  the  market-place, 
with  a  cap  upon  his  head,  such  as  was  worn  only  by 
the  sick,  he  stood  upon  the  heralds  stone,  and  read, 
with  a  loud  voice,  some  verses  he  had  prepared  to  ex- 
pose the  impolicy  of  the  decree.  In  this  design  he 
was  successfully  supported  by  Pisistratus,  his  relation ; 
and  the  people  repealed  the  decree.  They  now  im- 
mediately determined  to  renew  the  war,  and  invested 
Solon  with  the  principal  command.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  gain  possession  of  Salamis, 
Plutarch  gives  two  different  accounts,  but  describes 
the  following  as  that  generally  received. 

"  He  sailed  with  Pisistratus  to  Colias,  and  having 
seized  the  women,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  were  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres  there,  he  sent 
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Biography,  a  trusty  person  to  Salamis,  who  was  to  pretend  lie  was 
u  deserter,  and  to  advise  the  Megarensians,  if  they 
were  inclined  to  seize  the  principal  Athenian  matrons, 
to  set  sail  immediately  for  Colias.  The  Megarensians 
sending  out  a  body  of  men,  Solon  discovered  the  ship 
as  it  put  off  from  the  island,  and  causing  the  women 
directly  to  withdraw,  ordered  the  young  men,  whose 
faces  were  yet  smooth,  to  put  on  the  dresses  of  the 
women.  Thus,  with  weapons  concealed  under  their 
clothes  they  danced  and  played  by  the  sea-side,  till  the 
enemy  landed,  and  their  vessel  was  near  enough  to  be 
seized.  The  Megarensians,  deceived  by  this  stratagem, 
ran  confusedly  on  shore,  striving  which  should  first 
seize  the  supposed  women  ;  but  they  were  all  cut  off, 
and  the  Athenians,  proceeding  immediately  to  Salamis, 
took  possession  of  the  island." 

Yet  the  people  of  Megara  renewed  the  war,  until,  at 
length,  the  question  of  right  to  Salamis  was  referred 
to  the  decision  of  five  Lacedemonians,  who  determined 
in  favour  of  the  people  of  Attica.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch,  relates  that  Solon  caused 
several  graves  to  be  opened  at  Salamis,  and  exposed 
the  bodies  lying  with  their  faces  towards  the  east,  a 
custom  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  which  proved 
their  early  possession  of  the  island.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  availed  himself,  upon  this  occasion,  of  an  oracle, 
in  which  the  island  Salamis  had  been  styled  Ionian  ; 
and  not  to  have  scrupled  the  fraud  of  interpolating  a 
line  to  his  purpose  in  Homer's  catalogue  of  the  ships. 
The  Athenians,  however,  rejected  this  story,  and  main- 
tained that  the  island  had  been  ceded  to  them  in  a 
former  treaty,  of  which  Solon  convinced  the  Lacedae- 
monian judges. 

To  the  reputation  he  thus  acquired  among  the 
Athenians,  was  added  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his 
wisdom  by  the  whole  people  of  Greece  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion :  The  inhabitants  of  Cirrha,  a  town  in  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  after  repeated  incursions  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Delphi,  attacked  the  capital  itself.  The  Am- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  these  sacrilegious  in- 
vaders ;  and,  according  to  the  advice  of  Solon,  all  the 
Grecian  states  united  to  resent  their  impiety.  Having 
besieged  Cirrha  for  some  time  unsuccessfully,  they 
consulted  the  oracle,  which  answered,  that  the  place 
could  not  be  taken  till  the  waves  of  the  Cirrhaen  sea 
should  wash  the  sacred  shore.  The  Greeks  were  sur- 
prised, and  despaired  of  obeying  the  oracle,  till  Solon 
recommended  the  consecration  of  the  whole  of  the 
•Cirrheen  territory,  which  was  maritime,  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo.  The  oracle  thus  satisfied,  the  confede- 
rate army  was  encouraged  to  rely  on  a  victory,  and 
Cirrha  in  consequence  was  taken,  and  made  the  arsenal 
of  Delphi. 

Solon  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  now  obtained 
his  station  among  the  wise  men  of  Greece ;  and  to  this 
period  of  his  life  we  may  refer  with  more  propriety  than 
to  any  other,  his  interview  with  the  rest  of  the  sages  at 
Delphi,  and  afterwards  at  Corinth,  on  the  invitation  of 
Periander,  king  of  that  country,  at  whose  court  they 
were  entertained.  Here  the  question  was  started, 
Which  is  the  most  perfect  popular  government  ? 
That,  said  Bias,  where  the  laws  have  no  superior. 
That,  said  Thales,  where  the  people  are  neither  ex- 
cessively rich,  nor  miserably  poor.  Anacharsis, 
decided  for  the  government  under  which  virtue  is 
honoured  and  vice  detested;  Pittacus  for  the  one 
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where  dignities  are  conferred  only  on  virtue ;  Cleobu-  Solon. 
lus  for  that  which  should  inspire  more  fear  of  blame 
than  of  punishment ;  and  Chilo  for  that  under  which 
the  laws  are  more  regarded  than  the  orators;  but 
Solon's  was  esteemed  the  wisest  decision.  "  It  is," 
said  he,  "  that  government  where  an  injury  done  to 
the  meanest  citizen  is  considered  as  an  insult  upon  the 
whole  community." 

There  is  a  story  related  of  these  sages  which  strik-  The  seven 
ingly  displays  their  modesty.  A  dispute  arose  between  !?Se*  ot 
some  Coan  fishermen  and  several  strangers  from  Mi- 
letus, respecting  the  right  to  a  golden  tripod  which  the 
former  had  drawn  up  in  their  nets.  The  Milesians 
claimed  it,  as  .having  purchased  the  draught,  whatever 
it  might  contain.  Yet  the  fishermen  refused  to  yield 
their  prize ;  and  the  states  to  which  the  two  parties 
belonged  might  have  been  involved  in  hostilities,  but 
for  the  irresistible  interference  of  Apollo.  His  priestess 
directed  that  the  tripod  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
wisest  man  who  could  be  discovered.  On  this  decision 
it  was  sent  first  to  Thales;  the  Coans,  says  Plutarch, 
readily  presenting  to  one  of  the  Milesians  that  for 
which  they  would  have  made  war  with  all  his  country- 
men. Thales,  acknowledging  the  superior  claim  of 
Bias,  it  was  carried  to  him.  He  referred  it  to  another, 
as  wiser  still.  After  thus  travelling  round  to  them  all, 
it  was  returned  to  Thales ;  and,  at  length,  was  dedicated 
at  Thebes  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo.  It  is  added  to  the 
story,  besides  some  variations  usual  in  these  anecdotes, 
that  this  tripod  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  ancient  oracle,  by  Helen,  on  her  return 
from  Troy. 

During  Solon's  entertainment  at  Miletus,  his  host  Solon  at 
practised  upon  him  an  artifice,  neither  creditable  to  his  Miletus, 
feelings  nor  his  judgment.  On  his  expressing  surprize 
that  Thales  did  not  marry  and  raise  a  family,  the  latter 
made  no  reply ;  but  shortly  after  a  stranger  was  intro- 
duced, who,  being  previously  instructed,  pretended  to 
have  just  arrived  from  Athens.  Solon  inquired  what 
was  passing  there.  The  stranger  recollected  only  the 
public  funeral  ,of  a  young  man,  the  son  of  an  honour- 
able person  abroad  on  his  travels.  What  an  unhappy 
man,  exclaimed  Solon,  but  what  is  his  name  ?  I 
have  forgotten  the  name,  replied  the  stranger,  but  his 
wisdom  and  justice  are  much  celebrated.  Solon,  whose 
alarm  was  increased  by  every  reply,  tremblingly  in- 
quired if  the  deceased  youth  were  the  son  of  Solon? 
The  stranger  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  trans- 
ported into  all  the  extravagance  of  sorrow.  Upon 
which  Thales,  taking  his  hand,  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  The  dread  of  evils,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  firm 
mind  of  Solon,  have  deterred  me  from  marriage  and 
the  cares  of  a  family.  But  be  assured,  my  friend,  that 
your  present  distress  is  groundless.  Not  a  word  which 
has  been  told  you  is  true."  It  was  either  on  this  occa- 
sion, or  on  the  real  loss  of  a  son,  when  one  of  his  friends 
represented  to  him  that  his  tears  were  unavailing,  that 
Solon  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  It  is  for  that  cause  I 
weep." 

On  his  return  to  Athens,  Solon  was  soon  called  for-  Return  to 
ward  into  the  public  service  by  the  dissensions  which  Athens. 
prevailed  among  the  citizens.     There  had  always  been 
a  strong  party  averse  to  the  democratic  government ; 
and  especially  to  the  annual  election  of  the  magistrates. 
Among  these,  Cylon,  a  man  of  rank,  was  conspicuous. 
He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  citizens 
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at  the  games,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel, 
in  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad.  Being  there  besieged,  and 
reduced  to  extremities,  he  fled,  and  his  followers  who 
survived  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The 
sanctuary  was  violated,  and  the  fury  of  the  people 
excited  against  the  sacrilege.  "  The  dispute,"  says 
Plutarch  "  was  greater  than  ever,  when  Solon,  whose 
authority  was  now  highly  respected,  persuaded  the 
persons  called  execrable,  to  submit  to  justice,  and  a  fair 
trial,  before  three  hundred  judges,  selected  from  the 
nobility.  They  were  condemned  and  driven  into  exile, 
and  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  comrades  were  dug 
up  and  cast  out  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica.  Amidst 
these  disturbances,  the  Megarensians  renewed  the  war, 
and  once  more  recovered  Salamis." 

About  this  time  Epimenides  arrived  at  Athens, 
whither  he  was  invited  on  account  of  his  skill  in  the 
forms  of  expiation;  which  the  soothsayers  had  taught 
that  the  gods  required,  on  account  of  "  certain  abo- 
minable crimes  pointed  out  by  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims." Solon  formed  a  friendship  with  this  philosopher, 
and  consulted  him  on  the  projects  he  was  now  enter- 
taining. To  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his 
friend's  designed  regulations,  Epimenides,  says  Plutarch, 
"  taught  the  Athenians  to  be  more  frugal  in  their  religi 
ous  worship,  and  more  moderate  in  their  mourning,  by 
intermixing  certain  sacrifices  with  their  funeral  solemni- 
ties, and  abolishing  the  barbarous  customs  which  had 
generally  prevailed  among  the  women ;  and  he  made 
the  people  more  observant  of  justice,  and  more  inclined 
to  union." 

Plutarch  observes  of  Solon,  "  that  his  reputation 
was  very  great  before  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
a  legislator;"  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Athenians 
should  rely  on  his  counsel  when  they  "  relapsed  into 
their  old  disputes  concerning  the  government."  His 
biographer  adds,  that  "  there  were  as  many  parties 
among  them,  as  there  were  different  tracts  of  land. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  part  were  for  a 
democracy  ;  those  of  the  plains  for  an  oligarchy  ;  while 
those  of  the  sea  coast  contended  for  a  mixed  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  inequality  between  the 
rich  and  poor  occasioned  perpetual  discord :  so  greatly 
were  the  poor  in  debt,  that  they  were  obliged  either  to 
pay  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  to  engage 
their  persons  to  their  creditors,  who  might  seize  them  on 
failure  of  payment.  Accordingly,  some  made  slaves  of 
them,  and  others  sold  them  to  foreigners.  Some  parents 
•were  forced  to  sell  their  own  children,  and  to  quit  the  city 
to  avoid  the  severe  treatment  of  those  usurers."  Thus, 
"  the  state  was  in  so  dangerous  a  situation,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  to  quell  the  seditions,  or  to  save 
it  from  ruin,  but  the  changing  it  to  a  monarchy." 

Solon  was  now  indeed  urged  by  the  heads  of  the  dis- 
agreeing parties  to  assume  the  honours  of  royalty  which 
he  resolutely  declined,  even  though  the  oracle  was  em- 
ployed to  recommend  that  measure,  and  his  friends 
affected  to  ridicule  his  refusal.  He  was,  however,  chosen 
principal  archon,  with  special  authority  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  rich  and  poor.  Plutarch  says 
he  was  preferred  "  as  a  man  least  obnoxious  to  either 
party,  having  neither  been  engaged  in  oppressions  with 
the  rich,  nor  entangled  in  necessities  with  the  poor;" 
and  that  "  though  he  rejected  absolute  authority,  he 
discovered  a  sufficient  spirit,  neither  making  conces- 
sions to  the  powerful,  nor  indulging  the  humour  of  his 
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constituents."  The  mode  of  his  election  was  as  singular 
as  the  occasion.  The  choice  had  been  usually  decided 
by  the  form  of  drawing  lots,  which  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  over-rule,  but  Solon  was  elected  by  acclama- 
tion, the  people  not  chusing,  in  a  case  of  so  much  im- 
portance, to  rely  even  on  their  divinities.  The  archon- 
ship  of  Solon  is  dated  at  about  594  years  before  the 
Christian  sera,  when  the  legislator  must  have  been  at 
the  age  of  forty-five.  Considering  the  period  assigned 
to  his  death,  he  probably  employed  several  years  in 
consolidating  his  code  of  jurisprudence. 

His  immediate  attention  was  now  directed  to  a  case  Laws  re. 
of  peculiar  urgency,  the  condition  of  the  poor  under  lating  to 
engagements  which  they  had  no  means  of  discharging.  debtors< 
To  put  an  end  to  the  severities  inflicted  by  creditors, 
and  which  had  been  the  frequent  occasion  of  public 
disorder,  he  employed  his  authority,  which  was  in- 
deed that  of  a  dictator,  by  publishing  an  ordinance, 
entitled  Sisachthia,  or  the  discharge.  On  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  term  there  are  different  opinions.  It 
was  probably  designed  to  express  a  general  remittance 
of  debts  of  every  description ;  so  that  no  creditor  in 
future  should  be  permitted  to  take  for  security  the 
body  of  his  debtor.  Yet  some  have  supposed  that  the 
relief  consisted  not  in  cancelling  the  debt,  but  in  reduc- 
ing the  interest,  and  raising  the  value  of  money ;  the 
mina,  for  instance,  from  the  value  of  73  to  that  of  100 
drachms.  Yet  the  former  explanation  best  agrees  with 
Solon's  verses,  in  which  he  boasts  of  having  removed 
the  marks  from  mortgaged  houses ;  alluding  to  a 
custom  of  placing  billets  on  those  which  were  held 
under  such  engagements. 

This  contrivance  of  Solon  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  his  recollection ;  for  he  boasts,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  of  having  freed  many  of  the  peo- 
ple's minds  from  apprehension,  and  their  bodies  from 
the  condition  of  slaves.  The  law  was,  indeed,  as 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  self-denying  generosity,  as  of 
his  philanthropy,  if  we  receive  the  account  of  Laertius. 
He  says  that  Solon's  father  having  "  left  him  in 
money  seven  thousand  talents,  which  were  owing  from 
several  men,  he  presently  remitted  all  those  debts, 
and,  by  his  example,  excited  others  to  discover  the 
same  lenity."  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Plu- 
tarch, where  he  mentions  three  of  Solon's  friends  who, 
on  a  previous  knowledge  of  his  design  to  abolish  the 
debts,  and  not  to  divide  the  lands,  borrowed  large 
sums  of  the  rich,  and  purchased  estates.  This  brought 
on  him  reflections,  as  if  he  were  "  an  accomplice  in  the 
fraud.  The  charge,  however,  was  soon  refuted,  on  his 
being  the  first  to  comply  with  the  law,  by  remitting  a 
debt  of  five,  or,  as  some  say,  fifteen  talents." 

The  effect  of  this  ordinance  has  been  variously  re- 
presented. The  name  discharge  is  attributed  to  the 
people's  approbation  of  the  measure.  Yet  Plutarch 
presently  adds,  that  it  "  satisfied  neither  the  poor  nor 
the  rich,"  the  first  having  desired  a  division  of  lands, 
as  at  Sparta,  and  the  latter  resenting  the  "  cancelling  of 
their  bonds."  Yet  he  afterwards  describes  the  people 
as  "  sensible  of  the  utility  of  the  decree,  and  offering 
a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called  sisachthia,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  the  discharge."  They  also  constituted 
Solon  law-giver,  "  committing  to  him  the  regulation 
of  the  whole  magistracies,  assemblies,  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  senate,  leaving  him  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications, number,  and  time  of  meeting  for  them  all,  as 
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well  as  to  abrogate  or  continue  the  former  constitutions 
at  his  pleasure." 

Solon  soon  discovered  that  he  was  superior  to  the 
vanity  of  rejecting  any  thing  useful,  because  it  "was  the 
work  of  another.  On  the  contrary,  he  preserved  what- 
ever he  found  commendable  in  the  existing  institutions. 
"  Where  the  former  establishment  was  tolerable,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  he  neither  applied  remedies,  nor  used  the 
incision-knife,  lest  he  should  put  the  whole  in  disorder, 
and  be  unable  to  compose  it  again  in  the  temperature 
he  might  wish."  Such  a  conduct  was  well  calculated 
to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  ;  and,  indeed, 
his  reply  to  the  sarcasms  of  Anacharsis  sufficiently 
discovers  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher,  according  to 
Herodotus,  arrived  at  Athens  about  the  47th  olympiad, 
or  590  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  The  story  of 
his  interview  with  Solon  is  told  by  Plutarch,  whose 
account,  however,  of  their  being  strangers  to  each  other, 
does  not  exactly  agree  with  their  previous  meeting  at 
Corinth,  whore  all  the  sages  are  said  to  have  assem- 
bled. The  philosopher  sought  admission  to  Solon, 
expressing  a  wish  to  cultivate  his  friendship.  Solon 
answered,  that  friendships  were  made  best  at  home. 
"  Then,"  said  Anacharsis,  "  do  you,  who  are  at  home, 
make  me  your  friend,  and  receive  me  into  your  house." 
Solon,  pleased  with  the  quickness  of  his  repartee,  bade 
him  welcome.  He  was  at  this  time  occupied  in  his 
great  work  of  legislation,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  Plutarch  has  preserved,  though  Laertius 
has  only  mentioned  the  repartee. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  his  friend's  employment, 
Anacharsis  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  one  should 
hope  to  control  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  mankind 
by  written  laws,  which  resembled  spiders'  webs,  as 
they  only  entangled  the  poor  and  defenceless,  while  the 
rich  and  powerful  easily  broke  through  them.  Solon 
replied,  that  agreements  are  kept  when  both  parties 
see  their  interest  concerned  in  not  breaking  them ;  and 
his  design  was,  to  make  his  laws  obviously  beneficial 
to  the  Athenians.  Plutarch  immediately  adds,  as  to 
the  event  of  Solon's  legislation,  "  that  Anacharsis  was 
nearer  the  truth,  in  his  conjecture,  than  Solon  in  his 
hope."  Yet  there  is  a  testimony  highly  creditable  to 
Solon's  expectation,  and  which  shows  that  his  laws 
were  still  held  in  esteem,  even  after  his  biographer 
was  in  his  grave.  So  late  as  A.  D.  130,  on  a  complaint 
by  the  Athenians,  that  too  many  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  emperor  Adrian  as- 
sumed to  himself. the  office  of  archon,  and  restored  the 
ancient  law.  (BUTLER'S Horce  Juridical  Subsecivce, 2  vol.) 

The  exact  order  in  which  Solon  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute his  great  work  of  legislation  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained, nor  is  it  of  much  importance.  Nothing  can 
be  more  probable  than  the  first  act  ascribed  to  him, 
of  repealing  the  laws  of  Draco,  which  could  have  been 
but  ill  observed  after  the  expulsion  of  that  lawgiver ; 
and,  indeed,  their  severity  had  rendered  them  imprac- 
ticable. Solon,  however,  now  formally  repealed  them 
all,  except  that  for  the  punishment  of  murder  ;  he  also, 
according  to  Laertius,  retained  the  law  against  idle- 
ness, which,  on  the  authority  of  Lysias,  the  orator, 
he  describes,  as  "  written  by  Draco,  but  enacted  by 
Solon,"  though  certainly  without  the  penalty  of  death. 

Solon  next  estimated  the  estates,  intending  to  leave 
the  great  offices  to  the  rich.  Such  as  had  a  yearly 
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income  of  five  hundred  measures  of  corn  he  placed  in      Solon. 
the  first  rank.      The  second  consisted  of  those  who 
could  keep  a  horse,  or  whose  lands  produced  three 
hundred  measures.     Those  were  in  the  third  class  who 
had  but  two  hundred  measures.     The  rest,  who  had  no 
property,  were  not  admitted  to  any  office ;   they  had 
only  a  right  to  vote  in  the  general  assembly.     This  Laws  dcsig- 
right  soon  appeared  to  be  highly  important,  for  an  ap-  nating  the 
peal  laid  from  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  to  that  ditferent 
assembly.      Plutarch  adds,  that  "  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  his  laws  with  some  obscurity,  on  purpose  to 
enlarge  the  influence  of  the  popular  tribunal.     For,  as 
disputants  could  not   decide  their  differences  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
whole  body  of  citizens,  who  thus  had  all  controversies 
brought  before  them."  * 

Desirous  yet  further  to  give  security  and  importance 
to  the  commonalty,  he  empowered  any  man  to  pro- 
secute the  offender,  in  behalf  of  a  citizen  who  suffered 
damage  or  violence  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  law,  on 
being  asked  "  What  city  was  best  regulated?  He 
answered,  '  That  in  which  those  who  are  not  injured, 
are  no  less  ready  to  prosecute  and  punish  offenders 
than  those  who  are.'" 

Plutarch,  who  has  thus  represented  Solon  as  solici- 
tous to  give  a  preponderating  influence  to  the  people, 
presently  after  describes  him  as  detracting  from  their 
importance,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of  a 
senate.  "  Observing  that  the  people,  now  discharged 
from  their  debts,  grew  insolent  and  imperious,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  constitute  another  council,  or  senate  of  four 
hundred,  a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  by  whom  all 
affairs  were  to  be  previously  considered ;  and  he 
ordered  that  no  matter,  without  their  approbation, 
should  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly."  This 
senate  appears  to  have  had  a  power  like  that  of 
the  Lords  of  Articles  over  the  parliament  of  Scotland  ; 
for  to  them,  according  to  Robertson  (Hist.  b.  i.), 
"  every  motion  for  a  new  law  was  first  made  and  ap- 
proved, or  rejected  by  them  at  pleasure."  Yet  as  the 
members  of  the  Athenian  senate  were  chosen  out  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  were  subject  to  annual  election, 
they  could  scarcely  maintain  an  opposite  interest. 
History  indeed  sufficiently  discovers,  that  when  Attica 
was  not  oppressed  by  some  tyranny,  the  popular  in- 
fluence was  little  controlled,  except  by  the  "  famous 
orators,"  whom  Milton  celebrates  : 

Those  antients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  th'  arsenal  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 

The  senate  and  court  of  Areopagus,  of  which  Arch-  The  court 
bishop  Potter  (Antiq.  b.  i.  c.  19.)  has  given  a  full  and  °f  the 
interesting  account,  were  rather  restored  and  regulated, 
than  established  by  Solon.     He  particularly  reinstated 
this  court  in  those  rights  which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
had  been  taken  from  it  by  Draco  and  bestowed  on  the 
Ephetse.     The  number  of  the  senators  has  been  dis- 
puted, whether  nine,  thirty-one,  or  fifty-one,  on  grounds 
which  are  detailed  by  Potter.    This  court  became  pro- 

*  Plutarch  quotes,  on  this  subject,  the  following  verses  of  the 
legislator : — 

By  me  the  people  held  their  native  rights, 
Uninjur'd,  unoppress'd.     The  great  restrain'd 
From  lawless  violence,  and  the  poor  from  rapine, 
By  me,  their  mutual  shield. 
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verbially  venerable  in  the  ancient  world,  while  foreigners 
^resorted  to  it  for  counsel,  or  referred  their  differences 
to  its  decision.  Nor  can  the  name  ever  lose  its  in- 
terest, while  we  recollect  that,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  there  first  taught  Christianity,  at  Athens, 
with  that  commanding  eloquence  which  the  rhetorician 
and  the  artist  have  alike  laboured  to  describe. 

"  To  this  court  of  Areopagus,"  says  Mr.  Tytler, 
Solon  "  committed  the  guardianship  of  the  laws,  and 
the  power  of  enforcing  them.  To  this  tribunal  belonged 
also  the  custody  of  the  treasures  of  the  state,  the 
care  of  religion,  and  a  tutoral  power  over  the  youth  of 
the  republic.  The  number  of  its  judges  was  various  at 
different  periods,  and  the  most  immaculate  purity  of 
character  was  essential  to  that  high  office."  Potter 
has  collected  from  the  ancients  the  following  particu- 
lars. "All  that  had  undergone  the  office  of  an  archon 
were  not  taken  into  this  senate,  but  only  such  of  them 
as  had  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
their  administration,  after  an  inquiry  which  was  ex- 
tremely severe,  rigorous,  and  particular.  To  have 
been  silting  in  a  tavern  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  deny 
an  archon's  admission  into  it ;  and  though  their  dignity 
was  usually  continued  to  them  as  long  as  they  lived, 
yet  if  any  of  the  senators  was  convicted  of  any  immo- 
rality, he  was,  without  mercy  or  favour,  presently  ex- 
pelled. Nor  was  it  enough  that  their  lives  were  strictly 
innocent  and  unblamable,  but  something  more  was 
required  of  them ;  their  countenances,  words,  actions, 
and  all  their  behaviour  must  be  composed,  serious, 
and  grave  to  a  degree  beyond  what  was  expected  from 
other  (the  most  virtuous)  men.  To  laugh  in  their  as- 
sembly was  an  unpardonable  act  of  levity ;  and  for  any 
of  them  to  write  a  comedy,  was  forbidden  by  a  particu- 
lar precept  of  the  law." — (Antiq.  c.  xix.) 

The  powers  of  the  principal  archon,  and  the  origin 
of  his  appointment,  we  have  shown  in  the  life  of 
Draco.  His  duties  in  the  civil  administration  of  jus- 
tice cannot  be  described  more  correctly  than  in  the 
words  of  a  learned  writer  on  "  the  Grecian  Law,"  Mr. 
Butler,  whom  we  have  already  quoted : 

"  All  cases  respecting  the  rights  of  things  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon :  he  had  six  inferior 
magistrates  of  the  same  name  for  his  assessors.  The 
person  who  sought  redress  in  a  court  of  justice  de- 
nounced the  name  of  his  adversary  and  the  cause  of 
his  complaint  to  the  sitting  magistrate;  and  if  the 
sitting  magistrate  thought  the  cause  of  action  maintain- 
able, he  permitted  the  complainant  to  summon  the  de- 
fendant :  if  the  defendant  disobeyed  the  summons  he 
was  declared  infamous ;  if  he  obeyed  it,  the  parties 
were  confronted,  and  were  at  liberty  to  interrogate  one 
another.  If  the  magistrate  thought  there  was  a  pro- 
bable cause  of  action,  he  admitted  the  cause  into  court; 
here  the  pleadings  began,  and  were  continued  till  the 
parties  came  to  some  fact,  or  some  point  of  law,  as- 
serted ,  on  one  side,  and  denied  by  the  other ;  this 
brought  them  to  issue :  then  all  the  pleadings  and  evi- 
dence in  the  causes  were  shut  up  in  a  vessel  which  was 
carried  into  court.  The  archon  then  assigned  the 
judges  to  try  the  cause,  and  they  decided  not  only  upon 
the  fact,  but  upon  the  law  of  the  case."  (Hor.  Jurid. 
ed.  ii.  p.  19.) 

Among  the  laws  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  the  government,  Plutarch  describes 
one  as  the  most  extraordinary,  which  declared  the  man 


infamous  who  remained  neutral  during  a  sedition. 
Anlus  Gellius  adds,  that  such  an  one  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  estates  and  to  be  sent  into  exile.  Plutarch 
applauds  this  law,  lest  a  citizen  might  otherwise  deter- 
mine to  consult  his  safety  till  he  saw  on  what  side 
victory  inclined.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  case 
supposed,  a  conscientious  citizen  might  be  unable  to 
discover  the  side  of  justice.  Another  regulation  was 
ill  calculated  to  advance  public  improvement,  as  it  im- 
posed a  heavy  responsibility  on  a  projector ;  for  he 
that  propounded  a  law  contrary  to  the  common  good 
was  to  be  indicted,  leaving  the  question  of  good  or  evil 
to  the  uncertain  result  of  a  popular  decision.  That  was 
a  more  judicious  regulation  which  appointed  an  annual 
examination  of  the  laws,  to  correct  any  contradictions 
which  might  be  found  among  them. 

The  fragments  of  the  Athenian  laws,  as  they  could 
be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  were  col- 
lected and  first  published  by  Samuel  Petitus,  in  1635, 
with  a  commentary,  which  has  the  credit  of  Mr.  Butler's 
praise.  Of  this  collection,  Archbishop  Potter  professed 
to  avail  himself  in  his  Arc/uxologia  Grceca.  From  that 
work  chiefly  we  shall  select  a  few  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  laws  of  Solon  appear  to  have  affected 
the  personal  and  domestic  condition  of  the  Athenians. 

As  to  their  worship,  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
annually  offered ;  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  the 
offerer  carried  part  of  the  oblation  to  his  family, 
leaving  the  remainder  as  a  fee  to  the  priest.  No 
strange  god  could  be  worshipped  at  Athens,  till  ap- 
proved by  the  Areopagus ;  and,  as  appears  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  on  this  law  that  St.  Paul  was 
brought  before  that  tribunal.  During  the  celebration 
of  new  moons  or  other  festivals,  all  business  uncon- 
nected with  the  feasts  was  suspended,  and  the  too 
common  employment  of  defamation  was  expressly  for- 
bidden. The  initiated,  who  must  be  natives,  dedicated 
the  garments  which  they  wore,  during  the  ceremony, 
in  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  ;  and  it  was  a 
capital  crime  to  divulge  the  mysteries. 

As  to  amusements,  Plutarch  mentions  a  law  of  Solon 
respecting  entertainments  at  the  public  charge.  He 
forbade  the  same  person  to  be  often  found  at  them,  and 
laid  a  penalty  on  those  who  neglected  to  attend  when 
invited.  Yet,  from  an  anecdote  which  he  relates  of  a 
conversation  between  Solon,  in  his  old  age,  and  Thespis, 
it  appears  that  the  legislator,  though  himself  a  poet, 
was  no  friend  to  theatrical  exhibitions.  In  these  the 
actors  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  at  least,  and  no  archon 
was  to  be  exposed  in  a  comedy. 

The  public  appearance  of  women  was  strictly  regu- 
lated, according  to  Plutarch,  as  to  their  journeys, 
mournings,  and  sacrifices.  He  adds  the  following  ac- 
count: "  They  were  to  travel  with  no  more  than  three 
habits,  and  their  provisions  were  not  to  exceed  the 
value  of  an  obohts.  Their  basket  was  to  be  only  a 
cubit  in  height,  and  in  the  night  they  were  not  to  travel 
without  a  torch.  At  funerals  (where  none  under  sixty 
years  of  age  could  attend)  they  were  forbidden  to  tear 
themselves,  and  no  hired  mourner  might  utter  lamen- 
tations. They  were  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  an  ox  on 
such  occasions ;  or  to  bury  more  than  three  garments 
with  the  body;  or  to  visit  any  tombs  beside  those  of 
their  own  family,  except  at  the  time  of  interment." 

Marriage  was  sanctioned  by  a  law  which  punished  a 
detected  adulterer  with  death ;  while  an  adulteress  was 
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Bioc-rapliv-  forbidden  to  adorn  herself,  or  to  assist  at  the  public 

s^-v-**-'  sacrifices ;  or,  if  she  appeared,  she  might  have  her  gar- 

A.  M       ments  torn  and  be  beaten,  though  not  so  as  to  be  killed 

3410.     or  disabled.     The  violation  of  virgins  was,  at  the  same 

B7^.      time,  punished  only  by  a  fine. 

594.  As  to  children,  it  does  not  appear  so  clearly  that 
,  Solon  sanctioned  their  exposure,  as  we  have  seen  Ly- 
caticm  of  curgus  to  have  done.  Yet  the  custom  having  been 
children,  always  described  as  general  in  Greece,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  theThebans,  and  as,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it 
was  reckoned  and  defended  by  him  as  a  common  prac- 
tice, it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  at  least  not  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  Solon.  Respecting  the  education 
of  children,  Solon  determined  that  their  first  instruction 
was  to  be  in  the  art  of  swimming  and  the  rudiments  of 
literature ;  those  whose  prospects  or  abilities  were  but 
mean,  were  then  to  learn  husbandry,  manufactures,  and 
trades  ;  but  those  whose  parents  could  afford  a  genteel 
education  were  to  be  taught  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  to  ride  ;  to  study  philosophy,  learn  to  hunt, 
and  be  instructed  in  the  gymnastic  exercises.  He  who 
struck  his  parents,  or  refused  to  provide  for  them,  was 
declared  infamous ;  though  this  provision  was  not  ob- 
ligatory on  bastards,  or  those  whom  the  parents  had 
neglected  to  educate  for  some  occupation. 

The  ingenious,  but  unfortunate,  Dr.  Brown,  in  his 
"  Code  of  Education,"  finds  fault  with  the  Athenian 
government,  because  there  was  "  the  total  want  of  an 
established  education,  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
state ;"  and  he  extols,  in  contrast,  the  institutions  of 
Sparta,  where  "  no  father  had  a  right  to  educate  his 
children  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  own  fancy." 
To  this  it  was  justly  answered  by  Priestley,  in  his 
Remarks  (1765),  p.  163,  that  "  while  the  arts  of  life 
were  improving  in  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  Sparta 
derived  this  noble  prerogative  from  her  constitution, 
that  she  continued  the  nearest  to  her  pristine  barbarity ; 
and  in  the  space  of  near  a  thousand  years  produced  no 
one  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  artist  of  any  kind."  He 
adds,  "  the  convulsions  of  Athens,  where  life  was 
in  some  measure  enjoyed,  and  the  faculties  of  body 
and  mind  had  their  proper  exercise  and  gratification, 
are  with  me  far  preferable  to  the  savage  uniformity 
of  Sparta." 

Laws  re-  As  to  the  slaves,  who  formed  the  great  majority  in 
spectingthe  Greece,  though  not  honoured  with  the  name  of  people, 
slaves.  the  iaws  of  Solon  were  humane,  compared  to  those  of 
Lycurgus.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  work  on  the 
revenue  of  Athens,  attributed  to  Xenophon,  that  they 
were  branded,  and  sold  in  droves  like  cattle,  to  be 
employed  in  the  silver  mines  of  Attica.  But,  as  to  the 
domestic  slaves  especially,  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
an  unusual  protection  by  the  laws.  Above  all  may  be 
reckoned  that  law  which  suffered  "  any  slave  unable  to 
drudge  under  the  imperiousness  of  his  master,  to  quit 
his  service  for  one  more  gentle."  By  another  law,  a 
slave  was  allowed  to  buy  his  freedom.  Slaves  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  temples,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  plead,  or  give  evidence  in  any  court.  They  were  also 
forbidden,  as  well  as  women,  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Our  readers  who  would  further  investigate  the  laws 
which  Solon  enacted,  or  of  which  he  gave  the  hints  on 
which  his  successors  improved,  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  authorities  we  have  mentioned,  and  to  which  we 
have  here  been  principally  indebted.  We  now  continue 
the  history  of  the  lawgiver. 
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Solon  decreed  that  his  laws  should  remain  in  force  Solon, 
for  a  hundred  years.  They  were  written,  according  to 
Plutarch,  "  upon  wooden  tables,  which  might  be  turned 
round  in  the  oblong  cases  which  contained  them." 
He  adds,  that  some  remains  of  them  were  "  preserved 
in  the  Prytaneum  "  to  his  time  ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
they  were  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Athens  for  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Plutarch.  He  adds  that  "  the 
Thcsmothette,  or  guardians  of  the  laws,  severally  took  an 
oath,  in  a  particular  form,  by  a  stone  in  the  market- 
place, that  for  every  law  they  broke,  each  would  dedi- 
cate a  golden  statue  at  Delphi  of  the  same  weight  with 
himself." 

However  Solon  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
interests  of  all  parties,  in  compiling  his  laws,  he  could 
scarcely  have  expected   complete  success.     Plutarch 
says,  he  "  had  his  visitors  every  day  finding  fault  with 
some  of  them,   and  commending  others,   or   advising 
certain  additions  or  retrenchments.     But  the  greater 
part  desired  a  reason  for  the  several   articles,    or  a 
precise  account  of  his  design."    Despairing  of  satisfying  Solon  again 
such  various  applications,  he  determined   to  leave  his  ^UIts 
country  for  at  least  ten  years,  during  which  his  laws  Athens> 
might  be  familiarized  to  the  people ;  and  he  employed 
for  his  purpose  the  pretence  of  traffic. 

He  first  visited  Egypt,  where  he  conversed  with  the  Visits 
learned  priests,  and  borrowed  from  them  that  fable  of  Esyi)1:' 
an  Atlantic  island,  on  which  Plato  improved.  From 
Egypt  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  appears  to  have 
remained  long  enough  to  construct  a  city,  and  to  re- 
gulate its  institutions.  His  interview  with  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  is  next  related  ;  but,  by  Plutarch's  ad- 
mission, it  was  considered,  in  his  time,  as  a  doubtful 
story.  It  is,  however,  one  which  will  never  cease  to  be 
told  for  its  edifying  moral.  Undazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  monarch,  he  referred  him,  among  others,  to  "a 
plain,  but  worthy  citizen  of  Athens"  for  a  happier  man 
than  himself;  and  counselled  the  prince  not  to  deter- 
mine on  the  felicity  of  life  till  he  had  seen  its  conclu- 
sion. This  advice  is  said  to  have  been  remembered  by 
Croesus  when  he  was  about  to  be  burned  alive  by  his  con- 
queror, (if  to  Cyrus  such  cruelty  may  fairly  be  attributed,) 
and  became  the  occasion  of  saving  his  life. 

During  Solon's  absence,  which  probably  extended  His  return, 
beyond  the  period  he  had  proposed,  the  Athenians  were 
divided  among  themselves,  and  a  prey  to  three  fac- 
tious men,  of  whom  one  was  Pisistratus.  Solon  at 
length  returned,  and  found  all  parties  united  to  do  him 
honour.  He,  however,  on  account  of  his  great  age, 
declined  the  public  administration  of  the  government, 
but  laboured  in  private  to  reconcile  the  factions.  For 
a  time  he  succeeded  ;  but  Pisistratus,  by  his  largesses 
to  the  common  people,  secured  their  attachment,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Solon,  usurped  the 
government.  The  legislator,  on  the  failure  of  this  last 
effort,  placed  his  weapons  at  his  door,  saying1  "  I  have 
exerted  all  my  power  to  defend  my  country  and  to  pre- 
serve her  laws." 

Solon's  friends  now  feared  for  him,  but  Pisistratus 
was  disposed  rather  to  conciliate,  than  to  destroy 
his  relation.  The  old  man,  however,  would  not  dis- 
grace his  illustrious  life  by  suffering  it  to  close  in  the 
court  of  a  tyrant.  He  presently  withdrew  from  Athens, 
and,  according  to  Laertius,  retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
might  justly  claim  the  rites  of  hospitality.  There,  accord-  Dies, 
ing  to  the  same  authority,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
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Biography,  years,  "  with  this  command,  that  his  bones  should  be  re- 
moved to  Salamis,  and  being  burnt  to  ashes,  should  be 
scattered  over  the  island."  This  account  is  treated  by 
Plutarch  as  fabulous,  though  he  admits  its  reception, 
among  others,  by  Aristotle. 

Besides  what 'has  been  incidentally  mentioned  of  the 
honours  paid  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  about  a  century  after  his  death,  the 
Romans,  according  to  Livy,  lib.  iii.  c.  31,  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  his  jurisprudence,  and  sent  de- 
puties to  Athens  to  procure  a  copy  of  his  code,  indytas 
leges  Solonis  describere.  On  the  other  hand,  besides 
those  moderns  who  professedly  treat  of  laws,  several 
writers  have  strongly,  but  not  unfairly,  displayed  the 
imperfections  of  the  Athenian  as  well  as  the  Spartan 


code. 
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"  On  the  Power  and  Pro- 
Leland  in  his  "  Necessity 
part  ii.  c.  3. ;  and  espe- 
cially to  the  comparison  between  Moses,  Lycurgus,  and 
Solon,  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  "  Prize  Dissertations,"  by  the 
Society  of  Harlem.  Yet  whatever  were  the  excellencies 
or  defects  of  the  Athenian  sage,  he  was,  as  a  lawgiver, 
the  last  of  the  Greeks  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Butler  has  remarked, 
"  with  the  death  of  Solon  the  sera  of  Grecian  legislation 
finishes,  and  the  sera  of  her  military  glory  begins." 

In  looking  back  upon  the  Grecian  lawgivers,  we 
find  that  kind  of  coincidence  between  the  wisest  of 
their  statutes  and  the  institutions  of  Moses,  upon  which 
it  is  but  just  and  philosophical  to  bestow  a  brief  notice. 
At  the  close  of  the  life  of  Lycurgus,  we  ventured  to 
point  out  the  great  inferiority  of  his  various  provisions 
to  those  of  the  Jewish  legislator.  In  the  life  of  Draco, 
we  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  sanguinary  character 
of  his  laws.  These  may,  indeed,  have  been  in  some  re- 
spects, represented  inaccurately  :  for  it  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  while  they  are  so  frequently  alluded  to, 
scarcely  any  fragments  of  them  have  been  preserved  in 
any  writer;  and  the  general  censure  of  them  seems 
founded  principally  upon  the  authority  of  Aristotle ; 
but  the  single  circumstance  of  their  punishing  with 
death  trivial  offences,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  of  Stagyrite,  and  cannot  be  justified  on 
any  plea  of  necessity,  founded  upon  the  temper  of  the 
times  ;  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Greece 
was,  at  the  period  of  his  legislation,  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable anarchy.  At  the  close  of  the  life  of  Solon, 
upon  a  review  of  those  laws  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  and  to  which  the  Grecian  legislators 
and  historians  have  taught  us  to  look  up  with  such 
admiration,  we  shall  find  many  important  cases  un- 
provided for,  and  others  capriciously  guarded  by  un- 
equal enactments.  If  proofs  appear  wanting  they  may  be 
found,  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  them  here 
in  detail,  in  the  singular  contradictions  and  waverings 
in  his  laws  respecting  marriage  and  adultery.  Nor 
could  he  carry  into  completion  his  own  design.  Being 
compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances,  he  confessed  that 
his  laws  were  not  the  best  possible  institutions,  but 
the  best  which  Athens  could  then  bear.  In  short, 
as  in  the  lives  of  these  illustrious  men,  fable  mixes 
with  truth,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 


tinguish them ;  darkness  and  light  alternately  appear 
to  prevail  over  their  legislation.  In  all  these  cases  we 
miss  that  eternal  stamp  of  consistency,  which  impresses 
so  much  sublimity  upon  the  code  of  the  Jewish  legisla- 
tor. His  character  and  life  appear  in  open  day,  un- 
mingled  with  fable ;  and  his  principles,  although  bear- 
ing in  their  application  more  immediately  upon  the 
people  for  whom  he  legislated,  are  so  pure,  so  true, 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  they  have  become  a  basis 
for  legislators  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
must  stand  for  ever.  For  can  it  be  doubted  upon  an 
impartial  inspection  of  the  fragments  that  remain  to 
us  of  the  Grecian  lawgivers,  especially  when  these  are 
associated  with  certainfacts  in  their  history,  that  some  of 
their  wisest  institutions  were  borrowed  from  traditions  of 
the  Hebrew  code?  It  would  be  too  much  to  infer  this, 
unless  it  were  supported  by  other  considerations ;  from 
the  stress  which  they  all  lay  upon  obedience  to  parents, 
since  this  might  be  said  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  founded 
upon  her  most  powerful  instincts;  or  the  enactment 
that  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  should  be  offered  to  the 
Deity;  since  this  might  be  referred  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  prescribing  to  gratitude  so  significant  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Divine  bounty;  and  the  mere 
circumstance  of  these  appointments  being  found  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  would  not  necessarily  prove  the  origina- 
tion of  them  there.  But  when  we  conie  to  the  specific 
provision  made  for  the  priests  from  the  altar;  and  the 
injunction  that  the  sacrificer  should  carry  home  a  part 
of  his  offering,  there  appears  to  be  a  more  visible  tra- 
duction  of  the  Grecian  from  the  Hebrew  institutions. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  singular  circumstance  that 
Solon  wrote  his  laws  from  right  to  left,  obviously  the 
Hebrew  method  of  writing;  an  imitation  that  would 
suggest  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  characters  in  which  those  laws,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  borrowed,  were  originally  written.  To 
strengthen  the  whole  of  this  presumption,  (if  it  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  nothing  more)  it  is  well-known  that  Solon 
travelled  into  Egypt  with  the  design  of  gathering  the 
wisdom  of  former  ages,  previous  to  the  formation  of  his 
laws  ;  Egypt  being  at  that  time  the  depository  of  ori- 
ental science  and  literature,  and  that  Lycurgus  is 
acknowledged  to  have  borrowed  many  of  his  laws  from 
Crete,  with  which,  through  the  Phenicians,  the  Jews 
had  evident  intercourse ;  and  through  the  same  chan- 
nel the  knowledge  of  their  institutions  reached  these 
distinguished  countries,  and  from  them  were  derived 
to  Greece.  This  conclusion  accords  again  with  the 
whole  history  of  Grecian  philosophy,  the  principles  of 
which  were,  by  the  confession  of  Plato  himself,  and 
other  eminent  sages,  gathered  from  the  Syrians,  ano- 
ther name,  as  employed  by  these  writers,  for  the 
Hebrews,  and  one  less  obnoxious  to  their  prejudices 
against  this  singular  and  secluded  people.  Those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  this  subject  treated  at  large, 
and  proved  by  the  most  ample  and  erudite  researches, 
may  be  gratified  by  consulting  Gales  Court  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  the  testimonies  which  relate  more  im- 
mediately to  the  Grecian  lawgivers,  collected  in  vol.  i. 
b.  iii.  c.  9.  of  that  work. 
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WE  closed  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  God's 
chosen  people,  in  our  last  chapter,  at  the  gloomy  period 
of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes. 

In  the  meanwhile  Hezekiah  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  was  applying  himself  with  pious  zeal  to 
the  destruction  of  idolatry,  and  the  reformation  of  his 
people.  He  opened  and  repaired  the  temple,  sanctified 
the  Levites,  offered  sacrifices,  proclaimed  a  solemn 
passover,  to  which  he  invited  the  Israelites  with  his 
own  people ;  ordered  the  courses  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  ;  made  provision  for  public  service ;  appointed 
proper  officers  to  superintend  and  apply  the  offerings, 
and  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  its  purity 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  most  memorable  events  of  his  reign  are — the 
invasion  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  whose  army 
was  miraculously  destroyed ;  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah, 
from  which  he  was  miraculously  recovered ;  fifteen  years 
being  added  to  his  life,  accompanied  by  an  extraordi- 
nary sign  in  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  fifteen  degrees ;  the  complimentary  visit  of 
the  envoys  from  Babylon,  to  whom,  in  the  elation  of 
his  mind,  he  showed  all  his  treasures,  and  for  which 
he  was  censured,  and  their  future  capture  by  the  Baby- 
lonians foretold ;  but,  as  these  are  particularized  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet  ISAIAH,  in  the  biographical  depart- 
ment of  this  work,  they  are  slightly  glanced  at  here;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  after  an  honourable 
and  useful  career,  he  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign  ;  and  was  buried 
with  great  distinction,  lamented  by  all  his  people. 

Manasseh,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  was  far  unlike  his  father;  his  first  work  was  to 
undo  all  that  his  pious  ancestor  had  effected,  and  to 
overthrow  whatever  he  had  established.  He  restored 
idolatry,  and  added  to  it  the  most  infamous  rites ;  his 
reign  was  so  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  that  he  was 
said  to  "  fill  Jerusalem  with  blood."  This  career  of 
wickedness  was  terminated  by  his  being  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Assyria  ;  who  carried 
him  into  Babylon  (which  city  he  had  captured  about 
six  years  before,  reigning  sole  monarch  over  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians),  and  cast  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Solitude  and  suffering  brought  reflection  and  repent- 
ance, and  he  returned  to  the  God  of  his  father  with 
his  whole  heart,  who  vouchsafed  him  a  happy  emanci- 
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pation  from  his  bondage.     Upon  his  restoration  to  his  Kingdom  of 
kingdom,  he  cleansed  it  from  the  idolatry  which  he     Judah. 
had  introduced ;  repaired  and  fortified  Jerusalem,  and 
died  in  peace  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  long  reign  of  fifty-five  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amon,  of  whom  nothing 
is  recorded,  but  that  he  adopted  the  evil  practices  of 
his  father,  without  sharing  his  repentance.     He  was  A 
killed  by  his  own  servants,  after  having  held  the  sceptre 
only  two  years.     The  conspirators  were  put  to  death 
by  the  people,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  rebellion  ; 
but  when  they  had  avenged  the  death  of  their  mur- 
dered sovereign,    placed  his  son  Josiah,  then  a  child 
of  eight  years  old,  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
No  sooner  did  this  amiable  monarch  arrive  at  an  age 
when  he  could  think  and  act  for  himself,  than  he  ef- 
fected  a   complete  reformation   in  his  kingdom.     In 
the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixteenth  of  his  age, 
he  sought  the  Lord  ;  and  in  the   twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  or  twentieth  of  his  age,  he  began  to  remove  the 
monuments  of  idolatry,  and  ceased  not  until  he  had 
destroyed  them  :  a  work,  however,  which  occupied  him 
many  years  fully  to  accomplish.     In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  repaired  the  temple ;  and  the  book  of 
the  law  was  found,  and  read  to  the  king ;  who,  deeply 
affected  at   its   contents,   sent  to  Huldah,    the  pro- 
phetess, by  whom  the  threatened  judgments  were  con- 
firmed ;  yet,  she  added,  that  on  account  of  the  piety 
of  Josiah,  he  should  be  exempt  from  sharing  them,  and 
they  should  not  take  place  until  after  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.     The  youthful   monarch  assembled  his 
people,  and  caused  the  law  to  be  read  to  them  ;  ap- 
pointed a  passover,  and  restored  the  services   of  the 
sanctuary.    He  then  proceeded  with  renovated  zeal  to  j^c  refo 
extinguish  the  remains  of  idolatry ;  in    the   prosecu-  mation. 
tion  of  which  holy  service,  he  came  to  the  altar  of 
Bethel,  and    fulfilled   a  prediction  delivered    centu- 
ries before,  in  taking  the  bones  of  Jeroboam's  priests 
out   of  their  sepulchres,  and  burning  them  upon  it, 
while   the  ashes  of  the  man  of  God  who  had  fore- 
told its   destruction  remained  undisturbed.     In   the 
midst  of  this   active    zeal,    Pharaoh-necho,  king   of 
Egypt,  warred  against  the  king  of  Assyria ;  and  Josiah, 
considering  himself  under  some  engagement  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  notwithstanding  the  Egyptian  king 
endeavoured  to   dissuade  him  from  meddling  in  the 
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affair,  withstood  Pharaoh-necho,  and  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle,  that  he  died  upon  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with  lamentations,  in  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  bore  a  distinguished  part. 

His  son  Jehoahaz  succeeded  him,  bat  reigned  only 
three  months;  a  space  sufficient,  however,  to  show 
how  unlike  he  was  to  his  pious  father.  The  king  of 
Egypt,  who  had  triumphed  over  Josiah,  set  aside 
Jehoahaz,  and  placed  his  brother  Eliakim  upon  the 
throne;  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoiakim,  taking 
the  deposed  monarch  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  he 
held  him  prisoner  until  he  died.  The  monarchy  of 
Judah  was  now  fast  hastening  to  extinction.  Jehoia- 
kim held  his  crown  of  Pharaoh-necho  at  a  heavy  tri- 
bute :  but  a  new  and  illustrious  opponent  appeared  in 
the  person  of  NEBUCHADXEZZAK,  who  also  rendered 
him  tributary  for  three  years,  after  which  he  rebelled, 
and  in  his  resistance  originated  those  calamities  which 
terminated  in  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  After  a  reign 
of  eleven  years  of  misery  and  violence  he  died,  leaving 
the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Jehoiachin,  who 
held  it  only  three  nionlhs,  during  which  he  dis- 
covered the  same  evil  tendencies  "with  his  father,  and 
at  the  close  of  which  he  was  displaced,  and  carried 
captive  into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made 
Zedekiah,  the  'brother  of  the  deposed  monarch,  king 
of  Judah.  Even  the  terrible  calamities  he  had  wit- 
nessed had  no  influence  upon  the  new  sovereign,  who 
followed  the  same  evil  course  with  his  immediate 
predecessors.  At  length  he  also  rebelled  against  the 
;king  of  Babylon,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance,  and 
who  now  sent  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  slew  the  princes 
'of  the  royal  house  in  sight  of  their  miserable  father, 
whose  eyes  he  afterwards  put  out,  and  thus  finally  over- 
threw the  Jewish  monarchy,  which  terminated  in  Zede- 
kiah, whom  he  imprisoned  in  Babylon,  where  he  died. 

Such  was  the  captivity  of  Judah,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  review,  rendered  necessary  to  bring 
together  events  which  were  drawn  out  through  three 
reigns.  It  was  commenced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
completed  by  his  general  Nebuzar-adan.  The  interval 
between  the  first  devastation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  its  total  overthrow  by  his  servants, 
was  about  twenty-two  years.  It  was  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  606  years  before  Christ.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  the  city  on  the  12th  day  of  the  9th 
month,  called  Casltu,  which  answers  to  our  November, 
and  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews  as  an  annual  fast,  in 
remembrance  of  this  event.  Among  the  captives  of 
this  first  invasion  were  DANIEL,  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah;  called  in  Babylon,  Belteshazzar,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  The  interval  between  the 
commencement  and  the  consummation  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  crowded  with  important  transac- 
tions ;  some  of  which  are  recorded  by  Jeremiah,  and 
others  by  Daniel.  The  reading  of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah 
pronouncing  these  judgments  before  Jehoiakim,  who 
was  not  rendered  sensible  of  his  wickedness  by  the  first 
desolation  of  his  country,  excited  the  most  infuriate 
emotions,  and,  having  first  cut  it  in  pieces  with  his  own 
hand,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  Jews  kept  also 
the  29th  day  of  CWew  a  fast,  in  memory  of  the  impiety 
of  the  monarch  by  whom  this  important  writing  was 
destroyed. 

In 'the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  second 
after  the  death  of  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel 
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elevated  him  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire. 

The  other  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  to 
the  expulsion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  society,  follow 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  there  narrated  ;  and 
conduct  us  to  the  total  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuzar-adan,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah ;  which  was 
accompanied  with  the  most  horrible  circumstances  of  Succession 
rigour  and  cruelty.  The  temple  was  spoiled  of  all  its  of  events, 
riches  and  furniture,  and  was  burned,  together  with  the 
royal  palace.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful :  the  city 
was  totally  dismantled :  and  the  whole  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  escaped  the  sword,  were  led  into  captivity, 
or  reduced  to  slavery.  This  event  took  place  in  the 
year  of  the  world  34l6,  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years  before  Christ,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- four 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes. 

While  Providence  was  thus  pursuing  its  solemn  and 
irresistible  march  to  punish  a  people  so  distinguished 
by  its  favours,  so  notorious  for  ingratitude,  and  who 
were  hastening  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities, 
many  eminent  prophets  arose,  as  the  ministers  ofThepm- 
mercy  to  the  penitent,  or  the  heralds  of  impending  plicts  of 
ruin  to  the  obstinately  rebellious.  This  is  a  feature  in  tlm  l'ra- 
the  moral  government  of  God  too  prominent,  and  the 
messengers  were  themselves  too  eminent,  to  be  passed 
by  unnoticed.  The  first  circumstance  is  stated,  with 
the  most  touching  simplicity  and  pathos,  by  the  sacred 
historian :  "  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent  to 
them  by  his  messengers,  rising  up  betimes,  and  send- 
ing; because  he  had  compassion  on  his  people,  and 
on  his  dwelling-place."  The  last  will  appear,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  amongst  those  who  were  employed 
as  prophets,  during  that  eventful  period,  to  the  Israelites 
and  other  nations,  the  names  of  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Joel,  Zephaniah,  and  Habakkuk,  are 
conspicuous;  and  may  here,  therefore,  with  propriety 
precede  those  of  their  more  illustrious  contemporaries 
or  successors  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

JONAH,  the  son  of  Amittai,was  a  Galilean,  ofGath-  Jonah. 
hepher,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Joash  and  Jeroboam  (that  is,  the  second  Jeroboam), 
kings  of  Israel.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was 
the  nameless  prophet  sent  to  by  Elisha,  to  anoint 
Jehu  :  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  can  be  only 
conjecture,  and  of  conjecture  there  is  no  end.  We  have 
never  felt  ourselves  justified  in  indulging  it,  or  we  could 
amuse  our  readers  with  various  plausible  hypotheses 
respecting  this  prophet,  of  whom  so  little  is  known, 
some  of  which  are  destroyed  by  facts,  and  all  of  which 
must  be  necessarily  uncertain. 

The  only  history  upon  which  any  dependance  can 
be  placed,  is  that  found  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  among  the  minor  prophets ;  so  called,  not  be- 
cause they  were  later,  for  some  of  them  were  still 
earlier  than  their  more  distinguished  compeers ;  jiot 
because  they  were  less  inspired,  for  their  predictions  re- 
ceived the  full  confirmationof  Providence ;  but  because 
their  prophecies  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  others. 

We   first  become   acquainted   with   Jonah,   in  the  Sent  to 
opening  of    his   commission   against  "Nineveh,  whose  Nhievdi. 
destruction    he    was    commanded    to   foretel  ;    when 
more  jealous  of  his   own  honour,   than  concerned  for 
the  glory  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of  the  people  to 
whom  his  commission  related,  he  was  only  anxious  to 
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History,  relinquish,  or  escape  his  arduous  and  difficult  office. 
He  adopted  a  singular  method  to  effect  this  purpose  ; 
m  taking  ship  to  Tarshish,  "  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord."  The  superstitious  and  irrational  notions 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  which  fancied  gods  of 
the  mountains  and  of  the  vallies,  the  woods  and  the 
plains,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land ;  might  almost  induce 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  willing  to  believe  Jehovah 
to  be  a  local  deity ;  or  did  he  imagine  that,  if  he 
could  shift  the  commission  for  a  season,  or  evade  it, 
by  travelling  abroad,  it  would  be  altogether  relin- 
quished, and  so  reluctant  a  messenger  be  exchanged 
for  one  more  prompt  to  the  service  ? 

He  had  no  sooner  embarked,  however,  than  a  tempest 
arose,  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck. 
In  vain  the  mariners  implored  their  idols  to  pity  and 
save  them  ;  the  storm  increased  every  moment.  After 
easting  overboard  whatever  might  tend  to  lighten  the 
ship,  and  employing  all  possible  means  to  save  them- 
selves, the  captain,  having  missed  one  of  his  passengers, 
found  Jonah  asleep  in  the  body  of  the  vessel,  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  hurricane  ;  and  being,  with 
all  the  seamen,  satisfied  that  an  extraordinary  judg- 
ment had  overtaken  them,  they  resolved  to  decide  the 
question  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  day>  in  every 
doubtful  case,  and  particularly  if  it  were  a  religious 
one ;  they  cast  lots,  to  ascertain  on  whose  account 
this  calamity  had  befallen  them,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Jonah.  Closely  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
he  now  confessed  his  fault  and  folly  ;  and,  impelled 
by  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  assured  them,  that 
their  only  safety  consisted  in  consigning  him  to  the 
waves.  Unwilling  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity, 
they  laboured  to  subdue  their  difficulties  and  escape 
their  peril :  but,  finding  all  human  effort  unavailing, 
and  the  fury  of  the  tempest  augmenting,  at  length 
they  yielded  to  their  sad  circumstances,  and  threw 
their  dangerous  and  offending  passenger  overboard. 

It  was  then  that  a  miracle  was  wrought  which  has 
amused  infidelity,  and  employed  its  criticisms,  in  all 
ages.  "  Now  Jehovah  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to 
swallow  up  Jonah :  and  Jonah  was  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish  three  days  and  three  nights.''  We  cannot  admit 
that  any  vessel  is  intended  by  the  term  JT  in  the  He- 
brew, or  /ojroc,  which  is  employed  by  our  Lord ;  be- 
cause, although  such  a  deduction  is  possible  from  mere 
verbal  criticism,  the  result  is  at  variance  with  the  con- 
text in  both  cases,  and  can  only  be  deduced  by  doing 
violence  to  the  natural  import  of  the  expressions.  The 
terms  Vnj  $1  and  /ojroe,  signify  alike  a  great  jish, 
without  determining  the  species ;  .although  our  transr- 
lators  have  rendered  the  latter,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  whale.  This  fact  removes  the  objection  arising 
from  the  narrow  passage  of  the  throat  of  the  whale, 
in  comparison  with  his  size,  which,  it  is  said,  renders 
it  impossible  for  him  to  swallow  a  man.  The  fish,  if  of 
any  natural  species,  might  be  of  the  shark  kind,  of  whose 
voracity  and  ability  to  swallow  so  considerable  a  bulk  as 
the  human  body  we  have  other  instances  :  but  what  is: 
not  affirmed  in  the  narrative,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  decide.  It  is  further  expressly  said,  that  "  Je- 
hovah prepared  a  great  fish ;"  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
upon  every  possible  interpretation,  that  a  miracle  was 
•wrought  in  this  case ;  and  when  once  the  ordinary 
limits  of  nature  are  exceeded,  it  rests  not  with  man 
to  fix  the  bounds  of  the  operation.  As  if  to  an- 
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ticipate  the  cavils  of  scepticism  upon  a  history  so  brief,  Kingdom  of 

so  simply  narrated,  and  so  replete  with  miracle,  our     Judah. 

Lord  pledges  his  own  character  to  its  veracity,  by  two  ^^v***' 

appeals  to  its  circumstances  (not   to  mention  other, 

and  constant  allusions  to  it,  throughout  the  subsequent 

scriptures)  ;  the  one,  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites, 

as  a  condemnation  of  the  age  and  generation  in  which 

he  lived  —  the  other,  the  miraculous  event  just  recited, 

as  a  sign  of  his  own  death  and  resurrection  —  precisely 

agreeing  with  the  time  he  should  occupy  the  tomb.     It 

is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  refer  an  event  of 

such  infinite  moment  that  all  Christianity  rested  upon  it, 

as  well  in  its  principles  as  in  its  prospects,  to  any  fact 

disputable  in  itself,  or  doubted  by  his  countrymen  :  or 

that  a  Teacher  of  Truth  (and  such  even  his  adversa- 

ries have  allowed  him  to  be),  a  man  of  unimpeachable 

veracity  and  integrity,  should  adopt  a  mere  legend,  or 

give  any  countenance  to  a  fable.     Yet  the  matter  so 

stands,   that  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Jonah 

must  be  admitted  in  all  its  miraculous  features,  or  the 

judgment,  integrity,  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  im- 

peached.    It  is  further  remarkable,  that  among  the 

few  fragments  of  antiquity  remaining  to  us,  this  little 

history  should  receive  from  them  larger  confirmation 

than  some   others  of  greater  extent  and  magnitude. 

The  heathens  have  preserved  the  fact,  but  applied  it  to  Heathen 

Hercules  ; 


roj,   ov  TTOTS 


traditions  of 
the  fact*. 
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"  That  fam'd  three-nighted  lion,  whfjm  of  old, 
"  Triton's  carcharian*  dog,  with  horrid  jaws 
"  Devour'd." 

jEneas  Ga/seus,  recording  the  same  event,  which 
also  he  refers  to  Hercules,  employs  the  very  term  KTJTOS, 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  by  St.  Matthew,  fly-rep  KOI 
'HpaK\7jc  a&reu,  ^tappaysiaijg  r>jff  v£«c?  £0  'i?C  £  v\£t  I/TTO 
KHTOY2  KaTcuroQrji'ai  Kat  lia-'W&ffQai.  "  As  Hercules 
is  alsoreported,  when  he  was  shipwrecked,  to  have  been 
swallowed  by  a  (KIJT-OC)  w/iale  (or  great  Jmh)  ;  and  yet 
to  have  been  saved."  —  (  JEneas  Gazccus  Theophrasto). 
That  Hercules  should  have  been  substituted  for  Jonah 
can  excite  no  just  astonishment;  since  Tacitus  himself 
acknowledges,  that  to  advance  the  fame  of  this  distin- 
guished favourite,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to 
him  whatever  is  extraordinary  or  noble  in  history,  to 
whomsoever  the  real  praise  is  due.  They  plunder 
every  other  celebrated  character,  of  whatever  country, 
of  all  his  merit,  to  adorn  their  fabled  hero  with  the  spoils 
stolen  from  truth,  and  honestly  belonging  to  others. 

Jonah  was  emancipated  from  his  terrific  and  miracu- 
lous prison;  and  thus  admonished,  upon  the  repetition 
of  the  original  command,  advanced  to  Nineveh  ;  to 
compass  which  required  three  days  journey,  it  being, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  twenty-five  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  contained  120,000  persons  "  who 
could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left,"  by  which  we  may  presume  children  to  be  especially 
intended;  and  as  these  are  usually  estimated  at  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  the  result 
will  be,  that  Nineveh  contained  600,000  inhabitants  — 
"  and  also  much  cattle."  This  is  the  compassionate 
argument  used  by  the  Father  of  mankind  for  sparing 
his  creatures  ;  and  in  his  expostulation  with  the  angry 
prophet,  he  showed  that  he  "  cared  for  oxen." 

*  The  cow  cqrcariat  is  (lio  shark. 
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At  the  awful  message  of  Jonah,  the  Ninevites  fasted 
'  and  repented ;  and  the  threatening,  being  condi- 
tional, was  repealed.  The  example  of  humiliation 
was  Set  by  the  sovereign,  who  descended  from  his 
throne,  clothed  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  depre- 
cated the  Divine  vengeance.  Calmet  supposes  this 
king  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  known 
in  profane  authors  by  the  name  of  Anacyndaraxa,  or 
Anabaxanis ;  and  called  Phul  in  the  scriptures.  That 
he  might  have  been  the  Phul  of  the  Bible  is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but,  whether  known  by  his  scripture  or  his 
heathen  name,  he  was  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  must 
remain  a  question,  while  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
such  a  man  as  Sardanapalus  ever  lived ;  two  persons 
of  the  most  opposite  qualities  being  called  by  that 
name,  and  both  of  those,  perhaps,  fictitious. 

Jonah,  having  fulfilled  his  commission,  retired  to  the 
environs  of  the  city,  resolved  to  wait  the  result,  and 
seems  rather  to  have  chosen  the  destruction  of  the 
place  than  that  his  prediction  should  appear  to  fail. 
The  climate  of  Nineveh  was  most  trying — scorchingly 
hot  by  day,  and  intensely  cold  at  night.  He  made  a 
booth  as  a  temporary  shelter;  and  a  gourd,  a  plant  of 
the  country  of  remarkably  rapid  growth  (kikajon), 
sprang  up  over  his  retreat,  and  afforded  him  a  deeper 
shadow  by  day,  and  a  better  covering  at  night.  As  it 
was  said  to  be  "  prepared,"  it  was  probably  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  plants,  as  well  by  the  complete- 
ness of  its  umbrage,  as  by  the  rapidity  of  its  produc- 
tion. Jonah  rejoiced  in  its  shadow  :  but  a  worm  was 
also  "  prepared ;"  an  insect  devoured  the  root,  and  it 
perished  in  a  night,  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  that 
the  prophet,  finding  himself  exposed  to  the  united  ac- 
tion of  a  scorching  sun  and  a  parching  east  wind,  was 
moved  with  anger  and  impatience.  It  was  then  that 
the  noble  reproof  was  given,  already  adverted  to,  which 
placed  in  so  striking  a  point  of  view  the  selfishness  of 
the  man,  and  the  compassion  of  the  Deity.  After  this 
Jonah  disappears.  We  read  of  him  in  another  portion 
of  the  scriptures,  and  on  another  occasion ;  when  he 
foretold  the  second  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  "  restore 
the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath,  unto 
the  sea  of  the  plain"  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.) ;  but  whether 
this  prediction  were  uttered  before  or  after  the  events 
which  we  have  recited,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ; 
and  nothing  further  respecting  him  is  known  from  any 
authentic  record. 

AMOS  also  flourished  about  this  time.  His  birth- 
place is  unknown.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  not 
educated  among  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  nor  was  he 
the  descendant  of  a  prophet,  but  a  man  of  no  preten- 
sions, and  occupying  a  humble  station  in  life.  "  I  was 
a  herdman,  and  a  dresser  of  sycamore  fruit :  and  the 
Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  said  unto 
me,  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  of  Israel."  He  be- 
gan to  prophesy  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  two  years  be- 
fore the  earthquake.  He  was  charged  with  a  conspi- 
racy against  Jeroboam  the  Second,  because  of  the 
sharpness  with  which  he  reproved  the  sins  of  his 
people;  and  was  severely  threatened  by  Amaziah,  the 
high-priest  of  Bethel  with  how  little  effect,  the  fide- 
lity of  his  plain,  but  pointed  predictions  will  testify. 
He  retired,  however,  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
dwelt  at  Tekoah.  He  foretold  the  invasions  of  Phul 
and  Tiglath-pileser :  and  reproved  the  Israelites  ih 
language  as  distinguished  for  its  energy  as  for  its 
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sublimity.     The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  cannot  Kingdom  of 
be  ascertained.     He  lives  only  in  his  prophetic   testi-     Judah. 
mony — and  this  shall  outlive  the  world.  s^-v-x^x 

HOSEA,  whose  predictions,  from  their  extent  and  va- 
riety occupy  a  larger  space  among  the  minor  prophets, 
does  not  appear  more  conspicuous  than  Amos  on  the 
page  of  history.  He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria, 
and  his  prophecies  principally  regard  that  state,  then  Hosea. 
fast  verging  towards  its  ruin.  He  is  said  to  have  pro- 
phesied under  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah  ;  and  must  have  been,  therefore,  contem- 
porary with  Isaiah,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in  length  of 
life.  The  most  singular  circumstance  attending  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea,  is  not  that  they  are  very  pathetic 
and  energetic,  for  his  style  is  rather  concise,  senten- 
tious, and  abrupt,  nor  that  they  were  enforced  by  sym- 
bols, for  this  mode  was  also  prescribed  to,  and  prac- 
tised by  Ezekiel ;  but  that  he  was  permitted,  nay  en- 
joined, to  adopt  a  type  which  appears  to  the  present 
age  to  involve  an  immoral  connection.  "  Go,  take 
unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  and  children  of  whore- 
doms :  for  the  land  hath  committed  great  whoredom, 
departing  from  the  Lord."  And  it  appears,  from  the 
whole  account  given,  that  this  cannot  be  understood 
figuratively,  but  must  signify  a  real  transaction.  The 
Baron  de  Tott  illustrates  this  circumstance  in  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  those  temporary  marriages, 
unknown  to  us,  but  common  in  the  east.  He  says, 
"  There  is  also  another  kind  of  marriage,  which, 
stipulating  the  return  to  be  made,  fixes  likewise 
the  time  when  the  divorce  is  to  take  place.  This 
contract  is  called  cassin ;  and,  properly  speaking,  is 
only  an  agreement  made  between  the  parties  to  live 
together,  for  such  a  price,  during  such  a  time."  Such 
a  contract  is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Hosea.  Mr. 
Harmer  observes,  respecting  contracts  for  temporary 
wives,  from  Sir  John  Chardin,  and  which  are  made 
before  the  cadi,  that  "  there  is  always  the  formality  of 
a  measure  of  corn  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  sum 
of  money  that  is  stipulated."  These  circumstances  will 
serve  to  explain  the  whole  transaction,  and  to  prove, 
that  however  singular  in  itself  that  transaction  was,  it 
accorded  with  the  customs  of  the  country  and  of  the 
age.  "  So  I  bought  her  to  me  for  fifteen  pieces  of 
silver,  and  for  an  homer  of  barley,  and  an  half  homer 
of  barley.  And  I  said  unto  her,  thou  shalt  abide  for 
me  many  days  :  thou  shalt  not  play  the  harlot,  and 
thou  shalt  not  be  for  another  man ;  so  will  I  also 
be  for  thee."  That  this  transaction  was  intended  to 
expose  the  idolatry  and  the  iniquity  of  the  Israelites, 
is  fully  shown  by  the  prophet  himself. 

MIC  AH,  the  Morasthite,  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Micah. 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  Moresa, 
or  Marasha,  of  which  place  he  is  named,  was  a  village 
in  the  south  of  Judah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis. 
His  predictions  relate  to  his  native  country,  and  to  the 
kingdom  which  separated  from  it ;  since  he  expressly 
terms  them  "  a  vision  concerning  Jerusalem  and  Sa- 
maria." Some  parts  of  them  were  evidently,  therefore, 
written  before  the  captivity  of  'the  ten  tribes ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  prophesied  longer  than  Hosea.  His 
style  possesses  great  energy,  copiousness,  pathos,  and 
sublimity ;  not  without  singular  beauty  and  elegance. 
There  are  distinct  predictions  in  the  book  bearing  his 
name,  not  inferior  in  grandeur  and  eloquence  to  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  prophets,  and  which  will  bear  a 
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History,  comparison,  without  injury,  even  with  Isaiah  himself. 
The  substance  of  his  prophecies  agrees  with  those  of 
his  contemporaries  :  the  iniquities  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah,  which  are  reproved  with  sharpness  and  fidelity ; 
the  impending  ruin  of  these  monarchies,  and  by 
what  nations  it  should  be  effected;  the  future  re- 
storation of  them,  according  to  the  divine  promise; 
and  all  turning  upon  that  glorious  centre  of  providence 
and  grace,  to  which  all  prophecy  hastened,  and  in 
which  it  terminated—  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Micah 
is  distinguished  also  for  having  fixed  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  expressly  at  Beth-lehem  (Ephratah),  in  lan- 
guage too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood,  and  allowed 
by  the  Jews  themselves.  (Mic.  v.  2.)  There  is  an  in- 
teresting circumstance  respecting  a  prophecy  of  Micah, 
Jer.  xxvi.  11—24,  which  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  the  latter  prophet,  while  the  fearful  Urij ah 
•was  slain.  The  time  of  Micah's  death  is  uncertain,  and 
his  sepulchre  unknown ;  although  it  is  conjectured  that 
he  was  buried  at  Morasha. 

NAHUM,  the  Elkoshite,  so  called  from  a  little  village 
of  Galilee,  occupies  a  small,  but  splendid  space  among 
the  predictions  of  those  times.  Josephus  supposes 
him  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Jotham ;  and 
says  that  his  prophecies  were  accomplished  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years  after  they  were  delivered.  But 
the  best  and  most  accurate  chronologers  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  conclude  that  his  predic- 
tions were  delivered  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria by  Shalmaneser.  Accordingly  his  book  opens 
with  a  sublime  exhibition  of  the  power  and  goodness, 
the  justice  and  compassion  of  Deity.  He  represents 
"whirlwind  and  storm"  encompassing  him;  "  clouds, 
scattered  "  as  the  dust  of  his  feet;"  the  "  sea"  shrink- 
ing, and  the  "  rivers"  failing  at  his  "  rebuke."  Then 
this  storm  subsides  instantly  into  a  calm ;  every  attri- 
bute of  terror  is  laid  aside,  as  he  turns  to  his  people ;  and 
all  his  majesty  and  power  are  combined  for  the  security 
of  those  "  that  trust  in  him."  After  this  sublime  exor- 
dium, he  directs  his  prophecies  chiefly  against  Nineveh, 
and  foretels  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  this  prophet  is  unknown. 

JOEL,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  prophesied  before  the  sub- 
version of  Judah,  but  when  that  event  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, in  the  reign,  as  some  think,  of  Manasseh 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Josiah;  we  cannot  deter- 
mine from  his  predictions  themselves  precisely  the  time 
or  reign  in  which  they  were  delivered.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  city  of  Betharan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
He  is  distinguished  for  the  fervour,  elegance,  and 
sublimity  of  his  style,  and  his  short,  but  sublime  work 
exhibits  all  those  characters  of  energy  for  which  the 
most  illustrious  prophets  were  celebrated  ;  combined 
with  a  richness  of  imagery,  seldom  rivalled,  and  never 
surpassed.  His  description  of  the  army  of  locusts,  in 
the  second  chapter,  and  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  third,  have  no  equal.  The  substance  of  his  pre- 
dictions relate  to  the  impending  ruin  of  his  country, 
and  the  final  restoration  of  his  people  by  the  Messiah. 
We  have  no  certain  information  further  respecting  the 
prophet  himself. 

ZEPIIANIAH,  the  son  of  Cushi,  was  supposed  by 
Epiphanius  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He 
fixes  himself  the  date  of  his  prophecies  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  from  some  of  their  contents  we  must 
conclude,  that  he  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  that 
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reign.  His  censures  on  the  disorders  of  Judah  would  Kingdom 
induce  the  conclusion,  that  the  reformation  by  that  pious  Judali. 
prince, in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  hud  not  then 
been  effected :  and  he  predicts  the  destruction  ot'  Ni- 
neveh, which  probably  took  place  about  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Josiah.  Judah  is  first  mentioned,  and  then  the 
enemies  of  Israel  successively — the  Philistines,  theMoa- 
bites,  Ammonites,  Cushites,  Phenicians,  and  Assyrians. 
The  predictions  terminate,  as  usual,  in  the  glory  of  the 
latter  day.  as  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  The  circumstances  and  time  of  the  death  of 
Zephaniah  are  no  where  recorded. 

HABAKKUK  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  of  the  Habakkuk. 
tribe  of  Simeon,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  That  he  prophesied  ajter  the  taking  of  Ni- 
neveh is  inferred  from  his  silence  respecting  the  Assy- 
rians, while  he  predicts  the  terrible  judgments  which 
threatened  his  country  from  the  Chaldeans,  whom  he 
calls  "  a  bitter  and  hasty  nation ;"  and  describes  their 
ferocious  character  and  unsparing  cruelty  with  all  the 
force  and  grandeur  of  oriental  imagery.  "  Their  horses 
also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce 
than  the  cunning  wolves  :  and  their  horsemen  shall  , 
spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come  from 
far ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  thathasteth  to  eat."  The 
Chaldeans  are  threatened  in  their  turn ;  and  the  book 
closes  with  a  magnificent  description  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  which  exceeds,  perhaps,  in  sublimity  every 
other  similar  delineation  even  in  the  scriptures  them- 
selves. (Hab.  iii.)  The  only  genuine  works  of  this 
prophet  are  those  predictions  contained  in  the  book 
which  goes  under  his  name.  Some  singular  inci- 
dents respecting  him  are  recorded  in  the  Apocrypha, 
but  which  being  extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
if  not  absolutely  fabulous,  we  do  not  recapitulate. 
So  far  as  any  probable  history  of  his  life  can  be  at 
all  collected,  it  is  given  in  few  words  by  Calmet,  from 
Epiphan.  et  Doroth.  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,. 
who  says,  "  Observing  that  Nebuchadnezzar  advanced 
towards  Jerusalem,  and  foreseeing  he  would  take  it, 
Habakkuk  escaped  to  Ostracin,  in  Arabia,  near  the 
lake  Sirbonis,  where  he  lived  for  some  time;  but  the 
Chaldeans  having  taken  Jerusalem,  and  returned  to 
Chaldea,  Habakkuk  returned  to  Judea;  while  the  Jews 
who  escaped  from  being  carried  to  Babylon,  after  the 
death  of  Jedaliah,  fled  into  Egypt." 

These  were  the  illustrious  men  who  lived  in  the 
age  to  which  this  chapter  of  history  relates,  and  who 
foretold  the  destruction  that  hung  over  their  country. 
And  although  men  were  the  instruments  in  producing 
the  fearful  scenes  which  they  predicted,  God  was  the 
adversary.  Jeremiah  unveils  the  cause  of  the  calami- 
ties of  Israel  and  Judah — those  calamities  which  have 
now  been  seen  reaching  their  climax.  "  The  Lord 
was  as  an  enemy  :  HE  hath  swallowed  up  Israel,  he 
hath  swallowed  up  all  her  palaces :  he  hath  destroy- 
ed his  strong  holds,  and  hath  increased  in  the 
daughter  of  Judah  mourning  and  lamentation  And 
he  hath  violently  taken  away  his  tabernacle,  as  if  it 
were  of  a  garden,  he  hath  destroyed  his  places  of  the 
assembly :  the  Lord  hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts  and 
sabbaths  to  be  forgotten  in  Sion,  and  hath  despised  in 
the  indignation  of  his  anger  the  king  and  the  priest." 
(Lam.  ii.  5,  6.)  A  similar  sentiment,  expressed  in  lan- 
euao-e  less  sublime,  will  be  recollected  by  the  classical 
reader  in  Virgil,  jEn.  1.  ii.  v.  609—619. 
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RESPECTING  this  distinguished  prophet  little  is  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  genuine  history  with  rabbinical  tradition  would 
afford  little  pleasure,  and  no  instruction ;  and  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  a  scientific  work,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  present  truth  always,  and  truth 
only.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  must  be  satisfied 
to  gather  up  the  remaining  fragments  of  his  personal 
history,  to  state  whatever  is  doubtful  fairly  as  it  stands, 
and  to  leave  undetermined  questions  upon  which  we 
can  collect  no  certain  information.  The  most  unim- 
portant particulars  of  the  life  of  such  a  man  become 
interesting,  from  their  connection  with  his  writings; 
while  the  most  magnificent  circumstances  that  ever 
distinguished  a  mortal  career  (had  they  been  certainly 
attached  to  him)  could  add  nothing  to  the  glory  which 
surrounds  ISAIAH  as  a  prophet,  and  to  a  fame  which  is 
imperishable.  He  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  that 
celebrated  class  of  ancient  writers,  the  prophets  of  the 
Bible ;  and,  in  this  view  of  his  character,  appears  to  us 
to  belong  to  this  period  of  our  progress  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Our  perplexities  begin  even  with  his  birth.  He  is 
generally  held  to  have  been  of  the  seed  royal ;  his  father 
being  understood  to  be  that  Amoz  who  was  son  to 
Joash,  and  brother  to  Amaziah,  kings  of  Judah.  This 
opinion  seems  to  have  obtained  upon  good  ground; 
and  supposing  it  to  be  justly  founded,  Isaiah  presents 
a  wonderful  and  affecting  spectacle  of  the  close  union 
sometimes  subsisting  between  high  distinction  and 
severe  affliction,  and  a  memorable  example  of  the 
reverses  of  human  life ;  since  he  is  seen  as  the  grand- 
son of  one  monarch,,  the  nephew  of  another,  and  the 
martyr  of  a  third. 

He  prophesied,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  writings, 
during  four  reigns — in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed tha^  his  predictions  extended  to  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  to  whom  St.  Jerome 
says  the  prophet  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  while 
it  is  more  generally  thought  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  that  prince,  a  death  also  of  the  most  cruel  kind, 
being  "  sawn  asunder."  For  this  there  is  only  traditional 
evidence,  and  a  supposed  allusion  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  but,  in  reality,  his  death, 
like  his  birth  and  his  life,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
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Calmet  concludes  that  he  did  not  enter  upon  his 
prophetical  office  until  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  of 
Jotham,  and  that  he  died  in  the  first  year  of  that  of  Opinion  of 
Manasseh.  The  first  position  appears  to  us  to  impugn 
his  own  declaration,  that  his  visions  opened  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah  ;  but  in  the  last  he  agrees  with  many 
other  writers.  And  if  it  be  conjoined  with  the  general 
tradition  of  his  death,  it  exhibits  the  unworthy  son  of 
Hezekiah  as  hastening  to  destroy,  with  an  eager  in- 
decency, iu  the  prophet  whose  admonitions  he  abhorred, 
his  father's  bosom  friend;  a  circumstance  which  but 
too  well  comports-  with  his  blood-thirsty  character.  It 
is  evident  that  Isaiah  prophesied  a  long  time ;  some 
writers  have  suggested  a  period  of  eighty-five  years, 
while  the  representation  of  Calmet,  which  is  the  most 
moderate,  allows  to  his  public  career  but  threescore 
years. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  in  prophetical  writings  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  when  the  prophet  speaks  in 
his  own  person,  and  when  he  personifies  another :  this 
is  particularly  the  case  in  predictions  which  refer  to 
the  Messiah,  where  the  transition  from  one  event  to 
another,  and  from  one  person  to  another,  is  sometimes 
very  abrupt,  and  at  others  almost  imperceptible.  We 
are  disposed  to  think,  from  an  expression  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  the  argument  evidently 
relates  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  an  intimation 
is  given  of  the  separation  of  the  prophet  himself,  from  Separated 
his  earliest  infancy,  to  the  station  which  he  afterwards  from  his  in- 
filled with  such  pre-eminent  majesty  and  fidelity,  fancy. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  com- 
menced his  prophetic  career  very  early  ;  and  continued 
it,  with  indefatigable  assiduity  and  energy,  to  a  remote 
period  of  life ;  that  while  he  soared  as  on  an  eagle's 
pinion,  like  the  eagle  he  appeared  to  renovate  hia 
vigour  in  his  old  age;  and  that  his  fine  description  of  a 
servant  of  Jehovah  most  aptly  applied  to  himself — "  he 
ran  without  weariness,  and  walked  without  fainting." 

His  predictions  may   be  arranged  in  the  following  Division  <* 
order: — He  has  himself  named  four  reigns  under  which  hii  prophe- 
he  prophesied.     Fiv«  chapters  of  the  beginning  of  his  cies, 
majestic  work  relate  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah.    The  sixth, 
containing   the    description   of  a   magnificent   vision, 
which  occurred  to  him  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  must  be  therefore  referred  to  the  reign  of 
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Jothain,  his  successor.  Those  which  remain  are  di- 
vided between  Ahaz  and  llezekiah;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
draw  precisely  the  line  between  these  monarehs,  as  to 
their  share  in  the  several  predictions,  from  the  prophe- 
cies themselves,  until  we  arrive  at  the  thirty-sixth  chap- 
ter, when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  It  should  be  noted,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  the  predictions  appropriated 
to  the  respective  reigns  of  these  four  sovereigns, 
arises  from  the  interspersion  of  prophecies  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  which  bore  alike  upon  all,  with  those 
which  were  local,  and  arose  out  of  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  the  times.  Chronology  alone  can  settle  the  di- 
vision ;  and  by  its  aid  it  may  be  done  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision. According  to  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  order 
in  which  this  prophet  delivered  his  predictions,  the  book 
of  Isaiah  may  be  thus  classed.  The  first  five  chapters 
are  assigned  to  Uzziah's  reign ;  the  sixth  to  that  of 
Jotham,  thence  to  the  fifteenth  the  reign  of  Ahaz  seems 
to  be  included,  and  all  that  remains  must  be  referred 
to  that  of  Hezekiah  ;  perhaps  extending  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  tyranny  of  Manasseh.  According  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Usher,  which  we  have  usually  followed,  Isaiah 
began  to  prophecy  A.  M.  3244.  B.  c.  760;  and  his  last 
predictions  were  delivered  A.  M.  3306.  B.  c.  698;  thus 
allowing  space  for  the  exercise  of  his  arduous  office  of 
sixty-two  years.  The  predictions  relative  to  the  Mes- 
siah occupy  the  largest  proportion  of  his  writings ;  and 
they  possess  a  character  of  such  precision  as  well  as 
grandeur,  that  he  has  been  styled,  with  one  consent,  in 
all  ages,  the  Evangelical  Prophet. 

The  predictions  themselves  conduct  us  to  some  im- 
portant events  in  the  Jewish  history  during  the  life  of 
Isaiah,  with  which  he  was  intimately  connected.  He 
appears  to  have  had  but  two  children ;  whose  names 
were  given  as  signs  of  certain  prophecies  which  he  had 
delivered.  Shear-jashub — the  remnant  shall  return — 
alluding  to  the  restoration  from  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon, which  event  had  occupied  a  considerable  place  in 
the  prophet's  writings ;  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
tnakiiig  speed  to  the  spoil,  he  hasttneth  to  the  slaughter — 
an  appellation  which  too  surely  announced  the  ap- 
proaching desolation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  His  wife  is  called  a  prophetess  ;  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  rested  upon  her,  or,  as  others  have  con- 
cluded, only  because  of  her  connection  with  Isaiah, 
cannot  be  easily  determined.  Some  have  also  ima- 
gined that  the  father  of  Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  from  the 
circumstance  that  his  name  is  coupled  with  that  of  his 
son  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  father  of  a  seer  was 
never  mentioned,  except  he  had  been  himself  a  par- 
taker of  the  same  inspiration ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  such  a  sentiment  can  be  borne  out  by  facts.  These 
are  the  only  particulars  suggested  relative  to  Isaiah 
himself;  and  henceforward  we  learn  his  history  only 
as  it  is  associated  with  the  public  events  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

The  historical  facts  distinctly  adverted  to  in  his  pro- 
phecies are  four :  The  confederacy  against  Judah,  by 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
in  the  days  of  Ahaz;  the  invasion  of  the  same  country, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  by  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria ;  the  alarming  sickness  of  Hezekiah, 
and  his  miraculous  recovery ;  and  the  complimentary 
visit,  consequent  upon  it,  of  the  ambassadors  of  Me- 
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rodach-baladan,  king  of  Babylon.  These  events  gave 
rise  to  distinct  prophecies,  relating  partly  to  the  destiny 
of  the  Jews,  and  principally  to  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah :  and  it  will  be  discovered,  by  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  relative  to  other 
countries,  which  will  be  hereafter  classed  and  enume- 
rated, that  they  principally  sprang  from  some  histo- 
rical facts,  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  the  empire,  but 
not  distinctly  named  by  the  prophet. 

It  must  have  been  unspeakably  more  grievous  to  the 
king  of  Judah,  that  Israel  should  have  been  linked 
with  Syria  against  him,  than  if  two  of  the  mightiest 
potentates  of  the  age  had  been  leagued  for  his  destruc- 
tion. But  little  more  than  two  centuries  had  passed 
-since  they  were  one  kingdom,  under  the  glorious  sceptre 
of  Solomon.  No  political  changes  could  erase  from 
the  bosom  of  each  that  they  were  brethren,  descended 
from  one  grand  ancestor,  speaking  the  same  language, 
originally  heirs  of  the  same  promise,  and  embracing  a 
common  faith ;  the  interposing  rock  had  divided  those 
streams,  which  were  once  one  current,  but  the  fountain 
of  both  continued  the  same.  In  private  life,  when 
animosities  arise  among  brethren,  there  is  an  unusual 
bitterness  attached  to  them.  The  affections  being  en- 
gaged in  the  first  instance,  when  they  become  repressed 
and  violated,  alter  their  whole  character;  'and  there  is 
no  hatred  so  deep  and  irreconcileable  as  that  which 
arises  from  wounded  love  and  insulted  friendship.  It 
is  usually  found  that  this  principle  acts  with  tenfold 
force  upon  nations  in  this  situation,  who  add  political 
fervour  to  outraged  affection  and  original  union ;  and 
this  was  manifested  in  the  most  marked  manner  in  the 
war  carried  on  between  Israel  and  Judah  We  lose  Inveteracy 
almost  the  part  which  the  Syrians  took  in  it  in  the°flsrael- 
unnatural  hostility  of  the  Israelites ;  and  while  Judah 
felt  most  deeply  the  assault  from  the  ten  tribes,  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  obtained  certain  advantages, 
set  no  bounds  to  their  oppression  ;  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  prophet  Obed  should  be  sent  to  them, 
to  require  them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  spoils  which 
they  had  taken,  and  remanding  the  prisoners  to  their 
country  ;  or  the  lamp  of  David  had,  at  that  time,  been 
wholly  quenched;  and,  to  increase  the  calamity,  would 
have  been  extinguished  by  the  hand  of  a  brother. 
These  circumstances,  not  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  that  war  to  which  he  distinctly  alludes, 
and  which  gave  occasion  to  his  predictions  immediately 
before  us.  They  were  subsequent  to  this  period,  and 
were  provoked  by  the  idolatry  of  Ahaz,  after  he  had 
been  delivered  from  his  immediate  apprehensions. 

In  the  year  742  before  Christ,  this  iniquitous  league 
took  place;  a  confederacy  which  joined  the  armies  of 
Israel,  the  professed  servants  of  the  only  and  true  God, 
with  the  host  of  Syria,  a  people  distinguished,  from 
time  immemorial,  for  their  idolatrous  inventions  ;  for 
an  ingenuity  in  multiplying  divinities,  and  improving 
upon  the  superstitions  of  other  nations;  and  this, 
against  the  house  of  David,  and  the  sceptre  to  which 
they  had  originally  yielded  obedience,  proud  of  its 
greatness,  and  sheltered  under  its  protection.  Ahaz 
was  justly  alarmed.  The  alliance  against  him  was 
formidable  in  itself,  and  he  had  forfeited  the  only  se- 
curity which  can  deserve  to  be  so  called—  the  divine 
favour — by  his  idolatrous  practices  and  infamous  life. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his  people, 
are  beautifully  described.  "  And  it  was  told  the  house 
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Biography,  of  David,  saying,  Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim : 
-'and  his  heart  was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people, 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with   the  wind !" 
This  little  circumstance  would  be  unworthy  of  notice, 
were  it  not  that  in  this  short  sentence,  which  is  also 
prosaic  and  historical,  we    have    the    figurative    and 
commanding  features  of  that  style,  which  distinguished 
the  prophetical  writings,  and  to  which  our  attention 
must  be  directed,  before  we  close  this  article.     The 
Being  who  had  been  insulted  with  the  impieties  of  an 
apostate  monarch,  and  an  ungrateful  nation,  was  not 
forgetful  of  his  people  on  this  occasion.     Isaiah  was 
commanded  to  approach  Ahaz,   taking  with  him  his 
son,  Shear-jashub,  then  an  infant;  and  to  mark  the 
precision  of  the  fact,  in  connection  with  the  prophecy, 
as  one  of  those  little,  but  irresistible  circumstances, 
incompatible  with  falsehood,  because  so  minute  that 
mere  invention  would  not  think  of  them ;  the  place  of 
meeting  is  prescribed  and  mentioned :  it  took  place 
"  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  held."     The  alarm  of  Ahaz  ap- 
pears to  have  been  two-fold.     He  was  afraid  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  this  joint  assault ;  and  he 
apprehended  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
The  double  narchy  was   at  hand.      The   prediction   is    therefore 
prediction,   double  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  observe  this,  in  order  to 
afford  a  solution  of  it,  at  once  consistent  with  the 
existing  circumstances,  and  the  future  aspect  which  it 
bore  upon  the  Messiah.     For  want  of  this  attention, 
commentators  have  plunged  themselves  into  difficulties, 
•which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  not  have  existed,  had 
they  kept  these  simple  facts  in  view.     His  immediate 
fears  are  allayed,  by  a  time  being  fixed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  invading  monarchs,  who   were  not  so 
to   prevail  against   him  as   to  dispossess  him  of  his 
throne ;  while  they  were  themselves  exposed  to  ruin 
which  they  did  not  anticipate ;  and  it  was  revealed  to 
him,  that  the  throne  of  David  should  stand,  until  a 
greater  than  David  came,  whose  miraculous  birth  is 
predicted,  and  in  whose  spiritual  kingdom  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  his  house  should  be  absorbed ;  in  other 
words,  to  repeat  the  expressions  of  dying  Jacob,  "  the 
sceptre  was  not  to  depart  from   Judah  until  Shiloh 
came."     As  a  sign  of  the  sudden  destruction  of  the 
confederate  monarchs,  Isaiah  presented  his  ouvt  child. 
Ahaz  having  refused  to  ask  a  sign,  God  deigned  to 
give  him  a  double  one,  relative  both  to  the  monarchy 
and  to  his  pressing  dangers.     "  Before  the  child"  (pro- 
perly, before  this  child)  "shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil, 
and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhorrest 
Shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings."    There  could  be 
no  possible  reason  for  Shear-jashub  to  accompany  his 
father,  except  for  this  purpose,  to  be  a  sign  in  the  pre- 
diction.   His  immediate  fears  allayed,  he  was  instructed 
as  to  the  termination  of  the  dynasty  of  David,  as  a  tem- 
poral monarchy ,  and  encouraged  in  the  prospect  that  this 
extinction  of  worldly  glory  was  only  that  absorption  of 
a  lesser  light  which  must  always  take  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  greater  ;  that,  in  truth,  it  was  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  splendour  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  kingdom. 
"  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel  :  butter  and  honey  shall 
he  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good."    The  application  of  this  sign  to  the  Messiah 
Butter  *nd  ^Y  St-  Matthew,  removes  all  doubt  upon  the  subject  of 
honej.         the  propriety  of  this  reference.     The  butter  of  the  East 
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was  a  sort  of  thick  cream,  and,  mingled  with  honey,  Isaiah 
was  considered  a  luxury  of  the  first  order.  Such  an  ^^~v~* 
image  represents  the  actual  prosperity  of  a  dominion 
which  had  no  external  marks  of  grandeur,  and  refers 
to  better  blessings  than  this  world  could  give,  under  a 
figure  perfectly  familiar  to  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. It  was  further  considered  a  nutritious  diet 
for  children,  which,  by  strengthening  the  body,  would 
be  likely  to  contribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  vigour  of  mind  often  depending  much  upon 
physical  causes  ;  and  this  fact  forms  an  easy  solution 
of  the  closing  remark  of  the  prophet.  Although  we 
have  altered  the  order  of  the  prediction,  to  render  the 
argument  clearer,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  transpo- 
sition cannot  affect  the  interpretation ;  which  will  be 
equally  valid,  whether  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  or 
that  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Is- 
rael, stand  first  in  the  arrangement  of  a  prophecy, 
which,  evidently  relating  to  two  events,  and  embracing 
two  signs  (viz.  that  of  the  prophet's  son,  and  that  of 
the  miraculous  conception),  must  necessarily  be  divided 
into  two  parts. 

The  next  event  of  importance,  in  the  life  of  Isaiah,  The  inra- 
as  connected  with  his  prophecies,  is  the  invasion  of s«°nbySen- 
Judea  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria.    The  monarchy  nacheril)- 
of  Israel  had  perished  under  the  conquering  forces  of 
Shalmaneser,  about  ten  years  before  this  period.     He- 
zekiah  having  failed  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria  from  the  monarchs  of  Israel,  the  in- 
censed and  unprincipled  tyrant  invaded  and  subdued 
the  defenced  cities  of  Judah.     He  was  appeased,  for  a 
time,  by  the  submission  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  payment 
of  a  very  heavy  annual  sum.     But  after  three  years, 
inflated  with  the  successes  which  he  had  obtained  over 
several   surrounding   nations,    once  distinguished  for 
their   valour    and    consequence,    without     any     pre- 
text, but  the   mere  impulse  of  wanton  and  arbitrary 
power,  he  sent  Rabshakeh,  his  cup-bearer,  from  La- 
chish,  which  he  was  then  besieging,  to  Jerusalem,  with 
instructions  to  employ  the  most  insulting  language  to 
Hezekiah  ;  and  to  listen  to  no  terms  which  did  not 
include  the  most  abject  submission,  without  any  cor- 
respondent guarantee,  even  for  the  life  of  the  outraged 
monarch.     The  threat  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
immense  army,   quite  equal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  As- 
syrian monarch,  to  the  execution  of  his  unprincipled 
purpose.     The  pious  king  of  Judah  spread  his  case 
before  Jehovah.     In  this  national  emergency  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  again  appears — and  again  in  all  that  dignity 
and  energy  which  always  distinguished  him.     With  Isaiah's  pro- 
characteristic  force  and  beauty,  he  personified  "  the  phecy. 
daughter  of  Zion,  as  laughing"  her  invader  "  to  scorn  ;" 
he   showed,  with  singular  ability  and  propriety,  the 
causes  of  the  weakness  of  those  nations  whom  Senna- 
cherib had  enslaved,  in  their  idolatry ;  and  he  promised 
a    miraculous  and    speedy    overthrow  of    the    large 
army  which  this  imperious  invader  had  sent  against 
Jerusalem.     Accordingly,  it  is  said,  "  the  angel  of  the  Dcstnictina 
Lord  went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assy-  of  the  Assj- 
rians,   185,000  men,"  in  a  single  night.     Whether  this  rians' 
destruction  were  effected  by  a  spiritual,  or  by  a  natural 
instrument,  it  is  still  miraculous  :  since  the  prediction 
of  such   a  fact,    and  the  timing  of  it,  argue,    beyond 
question,  a  divine  and  immediate  agency.  We  dare  not 
say,  that  this  slaughter  was  not  effected  by  an  angel ; 
more  especially  as  we  have  learned  always  to  respect 
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the  language  of  revelation  ;  and  never  to  depart  from 
its  simple  import,  excepting  in  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
pressions are  evidently  figurative,  and  accord  with  the 
common  forms  of  oriental  metaphor.  The  most  likely 
opinion,  on  the  part  of  those  who  understand  by  the 
term  "  angel  of  the  Lord,"  only  a  delegated  natural 
cause,  is,  that  it  was  the  simoom,  or  fiery  blast  of  the 
desert,  which  surprised  them  ;  which  often  extends  to 
the  width  of  half  a  mile,  which  is  peculiarly  fatal  to 
persons  sleeping,  and  which  affects  those  who  survive 
with  a  languor  and  depression  of  spirits,  that  render 
them  incapable  of  exertions,  and  overwhelm  them  with 
cowardice  and  despondency.  The  result  was,  that  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  was  so  diminished,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat ;  and,  after  his  return  to  his  king- 
dom, he  was  slain  in  the  house  of  his  idol,  by  two  of 
his  own  sons. 

The  alarming  sickness  of  Hezekiah  happened  so  near 
this  time,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  absolutely, 
whether  it  occurred  during  the  investment  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  or  after  his  defeat. 
The  language  of  the  prophet  seems  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  former  ;  since,  in  promising  the  pious  monarch 
an  addition  of  fifteen  years  to  his  life,  he  adds,  "  and  I 
will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria;  and  I  will  defend  this  city."  Such 
an  indisposition,  at  such  a  moment,  must  have  added 
to  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  invasion  in  an  incon- 
ceivable degree.  The  whole  history  is  very  singular  ; 
the  first  annunciation  of  approaching  death ;  then  the 
rescinding  the  sentence  at  the  supplication  of  the 
dying  monarch ;  the  addition  of  fifteen  years  to  his 
life ;  the  number  of  years  being  precisely  specified ;  and 
finally,  the  miraculous  sign  by  which  this  prolongation 
of  his  days  was  accompanied.  We  can  add  nothing  to 
these  facts,  beyond  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  the  assurance  that  these  things  were  well  known 
at  the  time,  as  is  evident  from  the  embassy  of  congra- 
tulation from  Babylon;  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  were  any  thing  more  than  a  flight  of 
steps  in  his  palace,  so  constructed  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  fell  upon  them  during  the  day,  throwing  the  shadow 
in  different  directions,  which  was  noted  in  the  different 
stages  of  its  progress,  and  divided  into  spaces,  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  determine  the  larger  Jewish  di- 
visions of  time— since  we  read  nothing  of  dials, 
constructed  as  such,  in  an  age  so  remote  as  that  of 
Hezekiah.  As  to  the  method  of  the  performance  of  the 
miracle,  there  is  no  necessity  to  imagine  a  retrogression 
of  the  earth's  motion  (which  is,  however,  held  by  no  less 
a  man  than  Archbishop  Usher),  since  the  inflection  of 
the  solar  rays  would  produce  all  the  results  of  this 
phenomenon.  We  held  a  different  opinion  relative  to 
the  miracle  of  Joshua,  principally,  because  such  a 
solution  did  not  appear  to  -us  reconcileable  with  the 
scripture  narrative  ;  also,  that  it  seemed  inadequate  as 
a  cause  to  the  effect  stated  :  in  this  instance,  no  con- 
tradiction of  the  sacred  history  is  involved — the  ex- 
planation is  adequate  to  the  phenomenon,  and  while  it 
is  unnecessary  to  multiply  difficulties  in  the  discussion 
of  miracles,  as  to  their  mode,  the  event  itself  is  no  less 
miraculous  for  this  interpretation,  if  we  consider  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  wrought,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
took  place;  on  the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  and  as  a  con- 
firmation of  God's  word,  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant. 
Embassy  of  The  mission  of  the  Babylonians  to  inquire  after  the 
- circumstances  of  the  king's"  recovery,  seems  to  indicate 
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that  they  had  only  reached  this  people  by  report,  and  Isaiah, 
that  their  attention  was  not  called  to  them  by  any 
astronomical  observations,  for  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  were  celebrated.  It  is  merely  said,  that  Merodach- 
baladan  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick.  Had 
there  been  a  suspension  of  the  earth's  motion,  the 
effect  must  have  been  universal,  and  could  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  such  accurate  students  of  astro- 
nomy as  were  the  Chaldeans.  Two  things  are,  how- 
ever, evident ;  and  these  arc  sufficient  to  the  history 
and  the  occasion ;  it  was  a  sign  perfectly  demonstra- 
tive of  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  and  it  was,  on 
every  hypothesis,  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  immediate 
interposition  of  God.  We  should  not,  however,  omit 
to  state,  that  some  writers  have  thought  that  the  astro- 
nomical effect  of  the  miracle  in  question  contributed 
to  bring  the  Babylonian  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  to  in- 
quire more  fully  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

This  complimentary  embassy  from  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon became  a  snare  to  Hezekiah,  and  furnished  an 
occasion  for  a  prediction  of  the  after  ruin  of  his  king- 
dom, which  was  then  approaching ;  while  it  afforded, 
in  the  issue,  a  memorable  example  of  his  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will. 

About  this  time  ISAIAH  received  directions  to  walk 
naked  and  barefoot,  three  years,  as  a  type  of  the 
approaching  degradation  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  by 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  This  circumstance 
illustrates  a  singular  fact  connected  with  prophecy. 
The  prophets  accompanied  their  predictions,  by  divine  Prophetical 
direction,  with  certain  signs  attached  to  persons,  or  »y 
things,  and  chiefly  to  themselves,  which  were  as  strik- 
ingly expressive  of  the  events  signified,  as  their  or- 
dinary language  was  bold  in  figure,  and  accurate 
in  description.  Isaiah,  who  abounded  in  majesty  of 
diction,  sublimity  of  thought,  and  richness  of  ima- 
gery, seems,  in  this  solitary  instance,  to  have  taken  the 
typical  mode  of  conveying  his  predictions ;  while  Eze- 
kiel  employs  chiefly  this  method  of  instruction.  Both 
acted  unquestionably  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
Spirit ;  it  was  the  language  of  symbols,  where  that  of 
words  failed ;  and  it  is  highly  interesting  thus  to  ob- 
serve it  used  by  some  of  the  first  writers  of  antiquity. 

We  ventured  to  say,  that  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
would  be  found,  upon  close  inspection,  to  bear  respect 
to  certain  historical  facts,  connected  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  which  were  not,  however,  specified  by 
himself.  His  prophecies  principally  related  to  Tyre,  Tyre. 
Edom,  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  the  Messiah.  This  last 
and  most  numerous  class  of  his  predictions,  must  be 
considered  as  common  property — the  Saviour,  like  the 
air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  sun  which  shines  upon 
us,  is  not  the  right  exclusively  of  any  nation,  but,  as 
he  was  declared  to  be,  the  wealth  of  the  world — -"  a 
light  to  lighten  the  gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel."  With  each  of  the  other  subjects  the 
Jews  had  a  peculiar  relation,  which  was  especially 
intimate  at  this  part  of  their  history.  Tyre  had 
furnished  them  with  workmen  to  consummate  that 
temple  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  and 
Solomon  had  brought  them  into  an  alliance  with  that 
enterprizing  state,  although  the  peculiar  habits  of 
the  Jews  restrained  their  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions. This  bond  of  friendship  was  soon  to  be  bro- 
ken. "Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre? 
the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes, 
whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth? 
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The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed  it,  to  stain  the 
pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all 
the  honourable  of  the  earth." — Edom,  the  possession 
of  Esau,  who  ought  to  have  felt  sympathy  with  the 
posterity  of  Jacob,  had  exulted,  with  the  most  cruel 
malignity,  in  their  misfortunes ;  and  was  not  forgotten 
in  the  day  of  retribution.  As  the  glory  of  Israel  and 
Judah  waned,  this  unnatural  people  aided  in  their  op- 
pressions. At  this  part,  therefore,  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  we  may  judge  of  the  force  and  effect  of 
the  prophet's  denunciations  against  the  Edomites. 

Egypt  had  been  always  the  resort  of  the  Jews,  when 
she  was  not  their  tyrant.  An  undue  confidence  had 
been  placed  in  this  power.  It  seems  as  though  the 
impression  of  her  strength  and  superiority,  derived 
from  the  bondage  of  their  ancestors,  had  remained  from 
age  to  age ;  and  this  feeling  was  certainly  strengthened 
by  the  rank  which  Egypt  held,  as  well  for  literature  as 
for  military  glory,  among  the  nations.  But  her  sun  had 
touched  the  meridian  ;  and  that  orb,  which  had  illumi- 
nated the  world,  was  now  visibly  on  the  decline,  to  have 
no  future  rising.  His  countrymen  were  to  be  warned  of 
the  folly  of  trusting  in  this  powerful  state,  and  the  pro- 
phet cried,  "  Woe  to  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for 
help !"  Babylon  was  then  rising  into  distinction,  as 
Egypt  was  veiling  her  glory.  She  was  the  morning,  as 
Egypt  was  the  evening  star.  Babylon  was  already 
seen  by  Isaiah  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  victories, 
as  she  appeared  under  the  sway  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
although  more  than  a  century  was  to  elapse  before 
this  scourge  of  his  country  should  invade  Judea,  and 
strike  the  tabernacle  of  David.  But  while  he  fore- 
told the  captivity  of  his  people,  and  announced  the 
proud  pre-eminence  of  Babylon,  he  foresaw  the  transient 
character  of  her  empire,  and  predicted  her  utter  ruin. 
It  was  then  that  the  patriot  mingled  with  the  prophet, 
and,  while  he  gave  scope  to  the  inspiration  within  him, 
all  the  grand  faculties  of  a  powerful  mind  were  called 
into  action;  and  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  record- 
ed in  one  chapter  with  a  precision  that  would  almost 
induce  the  conclusion,  that  the  prophet  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  scenes  which  he  predicted,  is  anticipated  in 
another  with  that  boldness  of  personification,  that  force 
of  description,  that  sublimity  of  conception,  that  torrent 
of  eloquence,  which  find  no  parallel  in  all  antiquity;  and 
have  ever  stood,  as  they  ever  must  stand,  unrivalled  in 
grandeur — the  admiration  of  all  ages,  and  the  constant 
example  of  every  writer  on  rhetoric,  who  intends  to 
illustrate  his  subject  or  to  charm  his  readers.  The 
passage,  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  introduced 
in  his  glory  and  his  ruin,  is  too  long  to  transcribe,  but 
it  is  full  of  splendour.  (Is.  xiv.)  The  cruelty  of  his 
oppression  precedes  his  fall,  in  the  delineation,  to  ma- 
nifest its  justice.  In  the  peace  which  succeeds  his 
tumultuous  reign,  and  in  which  the  whole  earth  par- 
ticipates, we  share  with  oppressed  nations  their  gratifi- 
cation at  the  defeat  of  his  ambition — it  is  the  stillness  of 
nature  after  a  hurricane.  Not  satisfied  with  making  the 
inanimate  creation  exult  with  the  intelligent,  in  this 
signal  overthrow — the  very  cedars  of  Lebanon  rejoicing 
because  the  axe  no  longer  threatens  their  destruction  ; 
.he  draws  the  veil  of  eternity  aside,  and  shows  us 
the  impression  which  such  an  event  makes  upon  the 
invisible  world.  He  represents  the  dwelling-place  of 
separate  spirits  as  agitated  at  his  approach  ;  he  shews 
the  solemn,  yet  shadowy  state  of  departed  monarchs, 
still  retaining  the  semblance  of  majesty  amidst  utter 
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weakness,  and  exhibiting  a  gratification  in  his  humilia- 
tion to  whom  they  once  were  tributary.  The  con- 
trast between  what  he  was,  and  what  he  is — the  loss 
of  empire,  wealth,  flattery,  pleasure — the  nakedness 
of  the  dispossessed  and  disembodied  spirit — is  very 
striking.  This  contrast  is  heightened  by  the  repe- 
tition of  his  vain  boasting,  and  visionary  purposes. 
The  threatening,  that  even  death  shall  not  terminate 
his  degradation — that  his  body  shall  be  denied  the 
rights  of  sepulture — that  his  children  shall  never  in- 
herit the  empire — that  with  him  the  dynasty  shall 
cease — terminates  the  majesty  and  terror  of  the  de- 
lineation. Such  are  the  leading  predictions  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  relative  to  the  destiny  of  different 
empires ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  every  re- 
flecting mind,  how  closely  allied  these  were  with  the 
events  of  his  day,  and  the  interests  of  his  country, 
although  certainly  not  influenced  by  them. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  view  of 
the  substance  of  his  prophecies.     As  to  the  order,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  disturb  the  form  in  which  they 
are  presented,   since  it  differs  chronologically,  in  no 
important  particular,  from  the  course  of  the  predic- 
tions.    They  shall,  however,  be  stated  in  their  actual  Chronologi- 
succession,  which  will  require  an  inconsiderable  trans-  cal  order, 
position  of  the  chapters.     The  prophecies  open  in  the 
year  760  B.  c.  with  an  affecting  representation  of  the 
rebellions  of  Judah  against  God  ;  a  dignified  remon- 
strance against  their  hypocritical  forms  of  worship,  while 
the  power  of  religion  was  absent,  and  a  lively  contrast 
between  the  national  ruin  which  impended,  and  their  fu- 
ture restoration,  together  with  the  universal  beneficence 
which  should  characterize  the  reign  of  the   Messiak. 
These  prophecies  occupy  five  chapters,  in  the  course  of  Prophecie* 
which  he  furnishes  some  curious   illustrations  of  the  against 
dress  and  manners  of  oriental  nations,   in  his  descrip-  Judan- 
tion  of  the  female  ornaments   which  were  to  be  taken 
away ;  and  exhibits  the  care  of  the  Deity  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Jews,  under  the  beautiful  parable  of 
an  unfruitful  vineyard. 

About  two  years  subsequently  he  had  the  vision  which  Isaiah's 
is  recorded  in  the  6th  chapter, and  the  sublimity  of  which  vision- 
induced  Saurin  and  his  Continuators  to  give  it  the  pre- 
eminence in  his  critical  and  theological  discourses  on 
the  Bible;  making  it  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
remarks  upon  Isaiah  and  his  prophecies  revolved,  in 
that  laborious  work.  It  is,  indeed,  an  object  of  primary 
moment,  whether  we  consider  it  as  containing  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  mission  of  this  prophet  to  his  countrymen, 
or  whether  we  contemplate  it  as  the  point  upon  which  the 
Evangelist  fixed ;  thus  ratifying  its  transcendent  majesty, 
when  he  said  of  the  Messiah,  that  "  Esaias  beheld  HIS 
glory."  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that 
visions  and  dreams,  in  prophetic  communications,  were  Visions  div 
perfectly  distinguishable  -  the  circumstances  of  the  two  tinguished 
being  essentially  and  entirely  different,  and  the  impres-  ^rom 
sions  of  the  former  being  greatly  superior  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  latter.  Drear/is  were  inspirations  imparted 
when  theprophetwas  asleep,  the  character  andcongruity 
of  which  distinguished  them  from  the  romantic  and  he- 
terogeneous combinations  of  the  fancy.  Visions  sur- 
prised the  prophet  when  he  was  awake,  and  without 
suspending  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  senses  or  the 
understanding,  absorbed  them  wholly  in  visionary 
scenes,  inaccessible  to  others,  but  so  powerfully  ope- 
rating upon  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  as  to  abstract  him 
from  all  surrounding  objects.  This  was  sometimes  ac- 
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companied  by  an  actual  transportation  of  his  person 
from  one  place  to  another,  by  rapid  and  almost  mo- 
mentary transitions.  The  description  given  by  Ezekiel 
of  his  vision,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  prophecies, 
will  fully  illustrate  the  character  of  a  vision,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dream;  and  the  fears  expressed  by 
Obadiah  to  Elijah  will  confirm  what  we  have  advanced 
respecting  the  participation  of  the  body  in  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  mind.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass, 
as  soon  as  I  am  gone  from  thee,  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know  not ;  and  so  when 
I  come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he 
shall  slay  me."  For  the  same  reason  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  instituted  a  search  of  three  days  for  Elijah, 
after  his  translation,  supposing  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  had  taken  him  up,  and  cast  him  upon  some  moun- 
tain, or  inlo  some  valley." 

The  three  succeeding  chapters,  including  also  the 
17th  are  a  series  of  predictions  relative  to  Syria, 
Israel,  and  the  Assyrians;  and  embrace  a  space  of 
time  extending  from  the  742d  to  the  738th  year  B.  c. 
These  are  occupied  with  the  apprehensions  of  Ahaz  re- 
specting the  league  of  Israel  and  Syria  against  him. 
Moab  is  next  threatened,  conjointly  with  Ephraim, 
in  the  15th,  16th,  and  28th  chapters  of  the  prophecy, 
delivered  in  two  succeeding  years,  the  726th  and 
725th  B.  c.  Within  three  years  from  this  period, 
Moab  was  to  be  so  consumed  as  to  leave  a  very 
"  feeble  remnant,"  while  the  hope  of  Ephraim,  extin- 
guished as  to  political  existence,  revived,  never  to  be 
quenched,  in  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  Tyre  and  Sidonwere  threatened, 
in  the  23d  chapter.  The  year  succeeding,  the  sen- 
tence went  forth  against  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Israel,  and  Assyria,  including  a  train  of  prophecy,  from 
the  18th  to  the  21st  chapters.  It  is  in  this  first  de- 
nunciation against  Babylon  that  all  the  events  of  that 
dreadful  and  memorable  night  in  which  she  was  taken 
are  so  minutely  detailed.  The  scene  of  festivity  turned 
into  terror  at  the  apparition  of  the  hand-writing  on 
the  wall — the  cry  of  the  watchmen  upon  the  towers  of 
the  city — the  approach  of  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  symbolized  by  the  vision  of  a 
chariot,  to  which  asses  and  camels,  the  distinctive  ani- 
mals employed  by  the  two  nations,  were  yoked — these 
circumstances  are  all  described  with  the  most  asto- 
nishing precision.  In  the  two  years  which  followed, 
713th  and  712th  B.  c.  the  prophecy  against  Babylon  is 
resumed,  and  associated  with  predictions  against  As- 
syria, Palestine,  Judea,  and  Egypt,  occupying  the  book 
from  the  10th  to  the  14th  chapter;  the  22d  again, 
from  the  24th  to  the  27th,  and  from  the  29th  to  the  56th. 
Predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah  are  interspersed  with 
these  several  denunciations  ;  but  from  the  40th  to  the 
56th  chapters  they  relate  almost  entirely  to  him,  with 
sudden  transitions  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
We  are  then  brought  down  to  the  698th  year  before 
Christ,  during  which  the  Jews  are  severely  reproved, 
and  the  Edomites  included  in  the  censure;  and  the 
miseries  of  mankind  are  seen  terminating  in  the  distant, 
but  true  perspective,  of  the  reign  of  Christ.  The  book 
is  thus  occupied  from  the  57th  chapter  to  the  end. 

In  reviewing  these  predictions,  it  cannot  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  superficial  readers 
that  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  Messiah  have 
the  pre-eminence.  It  is  in  these  that  the  fulness  of 


the  genius   and   inspiration  of  the  prophet  manifest     Isaiah, 
themselves ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  ad-  s^-~s^^ 
mire,  the  sublimity  of  his  language,  or  the  transcendant      From 
character  of  his  conceptions.     Isaiah  has  been  con-      A.  M. 
sidered  a  prophet  of  difficult  interpretation  ;  and  if  we     3244. 
consider  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  communications,      uTc. 
the  conclusion  is  just;  they  relate  to  subjects  which      JQQ. 
pass  the  limit  of  the  finite,  and  lose  themselves  in  the         to 
infinite;  but  if  we  regard  them  as  relating  simply  to      A.  M. 
facts,  detailed  in  prophecy  and  afterwards  established     3306. 
by  actual  events,  our  astonishment  springs  from  an-      ^Tc. 
other  quarter — and  that  the  striking  agreement  between      Qg%. 
the  representation  and  the  thing  represented.     What- 
ever might  be  the   immediate  object  of  the  prophet, 
whether  the  prosperity  or  the  destruction  of  a  state,  he 
did  not  fail  so  to  connect  it  with  the  moral  government 
of  God,  as  to  merge  it  in  the  infinite  blessings  which 
should  characterize  the  reign  of  the    Messiah.     He,  The  M«- 
therefore,  enlarges,  with   singular   satisfaction,    upon  siab. 
the  features   of  that  dominion,  which,  while  it  shall 
ultimately  absorb  all  others,  shall  educe  from  partial 
evil  universal  good.     Thus  referring  all  events  to  HIS 
government,  "  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  and  who  must 
reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  he  reduced  the  inexplicable 
politics  of  this  world  to  a  simple  standard  ;  and  passing 
over  the   decrees  of  monarchs  who    lived  but  for   a 
season,  showed  their  subserviency  to  his  purpose  who 
lives  for  ever.     The  prophet,  in  .this  point  of  view,  had 
no  equal,  no  rival.     All  men  were  absorbed   in  their 
present  concerns  and  interests.     But  he,  ascending  the 
Eastern  mountains,  stood  upon  their  lofty  summit,  as  a 
point  of  light,  illuminated  by  the  glory  of  the  yet  un- 
risen   sun :  "  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness    the    people ;"   the  plains    and    the    vallies 
were   enveloped    in     the   gloom    of    midnight ;    but 
when  the  nations  looked  towards  Jerusalem,  he  ap- 
peared as  the  harbinger  of  day,  and  scattered  abroad 
that  radiance  which   he  alone  had  received.     How 
insignificant,  in  comparison  with  his  high   destiny,  do 
the  achievements  of  conquerors  appear!   And  he  has 
a  key  to  the  cabinet  of  princes  of  which  they  have  no 
suspicion ;   he  is  admitted,  by  the  intelligence  from 
which  nothing   is  concealed,    into   their   most  secret 
councils ;  and  not  only  declares  things  present,   but 
points  out  consequences  of  which  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  had  no  conception,  and  declares  what  should  be 
the  policy  of  nations  yet  unborn.     This  leads  us  to  the 
great  question  of  prophecy.     So  many  attempts  had 
been  made,  in  the  heathen  world,  to  prejudge  futurity, 
and  so  miserable  were  the  shifts  of  oracles,  by  a  per- 
plexed and  involved  answer,  to  suit  any  circumstances 
which  might  possibly  arise,  that  it  behoved  prophecy 
to  have  its  credentials  clear,  in  order  to  establish  its 
claims.     Accordingly,  in  the  prophet  before  us,  there  Oracles  of 
are  many  striking  appeals  to  the  heathen  world,  not the  tea- 
only  as  to  the  superiority,  but  as  to  the  distinguishing  thens> 
characteristics  of  inspiration  over  the  efforts  of  super- 
stition.     "  I  have   not  spoken  in  secret — from  dark 
places  in  the  earth" — is  a  testimony  which  sets  hea-  pr°Phecy- 
then  oracles  at  defiance,  as  to  their  structure.     But 
when  we  consider  the  substance  of  prophecy,  as  com- 
pared, or  rather  contrasted  with  these,  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  rivalry.     The  one  presents  only  double 
meanings,   uncertain   conclusions,    unauthorized    pre- 
sumptions; the   other   a  cool,   perspicuous,  detailed 
representation  of  things  not  seen  as  yet.     It  should 
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Biography  also  be  remembered,  that  the  results  stated  by  the 
prophets  were  the  most  unlikely,  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  human  events,  that  could  well  be  ima- 
gined. For  instance,  the  desolation  of  Egypt,  never 
to  be  retrieved,  at  a  time  when  she  was  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  in  arms,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  in  literature.  A  train  of  political  events  may 
lead  to  a  certain  conclusion;  and  the  political  fore- 
sight of  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  weigh 
consequences,  and  to  connect  effects  with  their  causes, 
may  enable  him  to  arrive,  with  no  small  measure  of 
conviction,  at  the  fixed  operation  of  given  principles  ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  the  conclusion  is  against 
all  human  calculations,  all  reasonable  inferences? — 
when  a  train  of  prosperity  is  shown  to  issue  in  ruin, 
when  unpromising  beginnings  are  encouraged  to  anti- 
cipate a  glorious  termination,  and  when  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet  bears  equally  against  probability, 
against  his  country,  against  his  prejudices  national 
and  individual,  and  against  his  personal  interest  ? — 
These  are  conclusions  to  which  nothing  could  lead  but 
inspiration,  and  which  nothing  could  compel  the  man 
to  deduce  but  a  sense  of  duty. 

Clearness  of  Upon  this  high  ground  stands  Isaiah,  the  prince  of 
Isaiah's  pro-  prophets,  as  well  for  the  clearness  of  his  revelations  as 
p  iccies.  jor  tjie  sublimity  of  his  conceptions  and  language.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  instances  in  a  book  full  of  evidence 
upon  this  important  question.  Shall  we  take  the  grand 
feature  of  his  prophecies — his  constant  allusion  to  the 
Messiah  ?  The  53d  chapter  of  his  unequalled  work 
at  once  surprises  and  convinces  us.  Let  any  one  look 
at  that  chapter,  and  say,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
alienate  it  from  its  object  ?  A  man  may  look  at  a  por- 
trait, and  say,  such  and  such  features  agree  with  those 
of  this  person  or  the  other:  he  may,  if  he  please, 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  finding  remote  resemblances, 
and  transfer  that  which  is  the  actual  likeness  of 
one,  to  fifty,  who  in  some  particular  feature  may  be 
allowed  to  answer  to  the  comparison ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whose  is  the  entire  image?  and  if  it  be  a 
faithful  delineation,  only  one  answer  can  be  given 
to  it.  Such  is  the  case  with  Isaiah.  He  was  no  in- 
considerable portrait  painter;  nor  were  his  likenesses 
doubtful.  None  could  mistake  the  resemblance  of 
the  portrait  to  the  original ;  and  when  Jesus  came  to 
"  his  own,"  it  was  not  that  they  did  not  know  him,  but 
that,  for  reasons  suggested  by  their  prejudices,  and  not 
by  their  understanding,  they  would  not  receive  him.  The 
Jews  have  acted  the  unworthy  part  of  attempting  to 
distort  the  fair  and  marked  features  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  apply  them  to  others  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They 
have  fixed  upon  single  and  insulated  resemblances,  and 
have  satisfied  themselves  to  apply  the  predictions  of  this 
interesting  chapter  to  Hezekiah,  and  to  other  distin- 
guished characters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
this  has  been  done  with  little  success.  The  object 
was,  not  to  discover  the  original  of  the  portrait,  but,  if 
possible,  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  world  from  the  origi- 
nal, that  they  might  not  perceive  the  likeness.  But 
we  have  to  do  with  facts,  and  to  compare  facts  with 
prophecy;  and  in  instituting  this  comparison,  we  shall 
find  hardly  any  part  of  the  Saviour's  personal  character, 
circumstances,  or  office,  left  undetailed.  When  the  Jews 
set  themselves,  with  an  inveterate  obstinacy,  against 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  were  not 
aware  that,  by  this  very  hostility,  they  were  establish- 


ing his  pretensions.  The  evangelical  prophet  opens  isajah. 
his  wonderful  discoveries  with  this  very  circumstance, 
and  complains,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report?  and 
to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ?" 
If  they  would  overthrow  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Mary, 
they  ought  to  have  met  him  with  distinction,  and  sur- 
rounded him  with  prosperity;  and  he  had  been  no 
longer  Isaiah's  Messiah.  His  unpretending  character, 
his  deep  poverty,  his  unequalled  injuries,  the  object  of 
his  sufferings,  as-  an  atonement  for  sin ;  the  necessity 
of  this  sacrifice,  as  originating  in  human  apostasy  ;  the 
submission  with  which  he  bowed  to  his  cruel  op- 
pressions ;  the  violence  of  the  procedure  against  him,  Delinea- 
defying  all  justice,  and  outraging  even  its  forms,  while  tions  of  the 
it  pretended  to  exercise  them;  the  circumstances  ofMcbsiah- 
his  death,  and  his  burial ;  numbered  with  malefactors, 
yet  occupying  a  distinguished  tomb  with  Joseph  of 
Arimathea ;  the  perfect  innocence,  which  submitted  to 
all  this  injury;  the  reference  of  the  whole  to  a  plan  of 
Deity,  as  unsearchable  as  himself,  and  subordinating 
all  things  to  its  benevolent  intentions;  the  glorious 
effects  of  this  sacrifice,  extending  themselves  over  the 
whole  earth ;  looking  to  future  ages  yet  for  their  de- 
velopement,  and  expecting  their  consummation  in 
eternity :  all  these  things,  taken  as  a  whole,  demon- 
strate what  each  regarded  separately  must  suppose ; 
the  sole  and  irrefragable  reference  of  the  prophecy  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  in  questions  of  Theology  we  may  be  supposed 
to  be  biassed,  and  to  lean  to  the  convictions  of  our  creed; 
for  we  are  really  old-fashioned  enough  to  confess  that 
we  hare  a  creed.  We  will,  then,  place  the  argument 
upon  other  grounds,  and  bring  the  predictions  into 
contact  with  facts,  which  are  simply  the  subject  of  his- 
tory, and  with  which  Theology  has  nothing  to  do. 
Take,  for  example,  the  prophecy  relative  to  the  destruc-  Destruction 
tion  of  Babylon.  We  say  nothing  of  the  memorable  of  l*db,ylon. 
description  of  the  night  of  dissipation  and  ruin,  so 
powerfully  presented  in  the  21st  chapter,  lest  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
compare  the  history  with  the  prediction  should  have  in- 
duced a  fanciful  interpretation  ;  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  prophecy  which  calls  Ci/rus  by  his  name,  a 
century  before  he  was  born  ?  which  speaks  of  opening 
the  gates  of  brass,  before  we  are  quite  certain  of  their 
existence  ?  It  is  well  known  that,  in  Isaiah's  days, 
Babylon  was  arising  state;  it  is  even  uncertain  whether 
the  river  was  then  walled,  as  the  prophecy  supposes  it 
must  be;  it  is  indisputable  that  Nitocris,  the  queen, 
mother  of  Belshazzar,  added  greatly  to  its  majesty ; 
and  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was,  when  the  prophet 
wrote,  unknown,  if  not  unborn,  so  strengthened  and 
embellished  this  wonderful  city,  that  he  arrogated  to 
himself  its  creation,  and  said  "  Is  not  this  great  Ba- 
bylon that  I  have  built  ?"  But  even  supposing  Babylon 
were  what  we  are  very  sure  it  was  not,  and  what  it 
appeared  a  century  afterwards,  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  foretold  that  a  deliverer  of  Israel  should  arise, 
whose  name  should  be  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  Calling  of 
the  birth  of  such  a  person,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  Cyrus, 
ancient  prophecy;  which,  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  revelation,  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of 
facts  detailed,  but  upon  the  authenticity  of  them  ;  and 
if  it  can  be  proved,  in  any  one  unquestionable  instance, 
that  any  thing  has  been  decidedly  predicted,  the  argu- 
ment is  as  conclusive,  as  to  any  application  of  it,  as 
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though  we  could  produce  ten  thousand  examples.  But 
as  it  is  very  possible  we  might  be  deceived  in  any  single 
instance,  although  the  argument  is  conclusive  from  one 
only,  the  repetition  of  the  case  renders  the  principle 
indisputable,  and  the  inference  proportionally  irre- 
fragable. Accordingly,  what  has  been  stated  relative 
to  Babylon  obtains  in  reference  to  the  other  states 
whose  destiny  is  pronounced  by  the  prophet.  In  short, 
such  is  the  variety  of  prophecy,  as  to  its  forms  and  its 
subjects,  its  principles,  and  its  application,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  tried  upon  the  largest  possible  scale ; 
and  Isaiah  furnishes  a  just  exhibition  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors ;  while,  representing  all,  he  is 
inferior  to  none. 

The  investigation  of  this  important  topic  cannot  fail 
to  convince  every  inquiring  mind,  that  prophecy  is  not 
the  conclusion  of  a  penetrating  and  thinking  intellect, 
calculating  results  from  existing  circumstances ;  far 
less,  that  it  is  the  bold  guess  of  a  daring  spirit  which 
plunges  into  futurity  at  a  venture,  presuming  that  time 
may  shape  its  conjectures,  and  give  them  a  resemblance, 
if  it  cannot  attach  to  them  certainty  :  least  of  all  can  it  be 
suspected  to  be  a  design  to  practise  upon  the  credulity 
of  mankind,  by  professing  a  knowledge  not  really 
possessed,  and  working  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  multitude,  to  bend  them  to  any  purpose,  political 
or  religious,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  prophet.  Nothing  of  all  this  appears, 
or  can  be  maintained,  even  with  plausibility:  but  the  pro- 
phetic pages  are  flooded  with  light ;  as  though  heaven 
would  write  its  own  truth  only  with  its  own  sun-beams. 

Our  article  must  not  be  closed  without  adverting  to 
the  style  which  distinguishes  this  prophet.  His  lan- 
guage is  as  magnificent  as  his  sentiments  are  elevated. 
It  is  such  language  as  inspiration  might  be  supposed 
to  suggest;  and  leaves  at  an  immeasurable  distance  all 
compositions  merely  human.  It  combines  with  argu- 
mentative force  the  loftiest  flights  of  poetry  :  and  while 
some  critics,  ancient  and  modern,  have  amused  them- 
selves in  calling  him  the  Demosthenes  and  the  Homer 
of  the  Hebrews,  we  think  every  comparison  instituted, 
where  there  is  no  actual  equality,  an  injury  offered  to 
a  man,  the  grandeur  of  whose  expressions  as  far  trans- 
cended the  most  illustrious  poets  and  orators  that  ever 
lived,  as  the  majesty  of  his  thoughts  surpassed  their 
noblest  conceptions.  His  style  is  evidently  poetical ; 
and  while  it  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristic  of  sub- 
limity, it  participates  all  the  singularities  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  No  one  has  been  able  to  do  full  justice  to  this 
subject;  but  the  writer  who  has  most  excelled  in  treat- 
ing it  is  Bishop  Lowth.  The  difficulty  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  every  disquisition  relative  to  it :  since  all 
men  are  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  what  is  poetry;  and 
every  nation  has  its  own  forms  of  poetical  composition, 
to  which  another  nation,  accustomed  to  other  forms, 
can  apply  no  correct  standard.  A  marked  difference 
subsists  between  the  ancient  poetry  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome,  and  the  poetry  of  modern  nations.  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  Hebrew  and  all  other  poetry  is  still 
greater.  But  if  sublimity  of  conception,  loftiness'of  style, 
richness  and  fulness  of  imagery  and  measured  cadences, 
constitute  poetry,  these  cannot  be  denied  to  Isaiah. 

On  the  question  of  Hebrew  poetry  at  large,  besides  its 
general  cadences,  its  claims  are  rendered  evident,  by 
artificial  arrangements,  adapted  to  poetry,  but  altogether 
unsuitable  to  prose.  Such  are  the  alphabetical  divi- 
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sions  so  frequent  in  the  Psalms,  and  apparent  in  various  Isaiah, 
parts  of  the  prophetical  writings.  The  visible  differ-' 
ence  between  the  style  and  form  of  Isaiah's  usual  com- 
positions, and  the  few  chapters  in  his  book  which  record 
historical  occurrences,  seems  to  decide  the  question 
with  respect  to  his  prophecies.  And  here  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  while  inspiration  allowed  every  man  to 
retain  his  own  characteristic  style,  that  peculiarity 
is  no  where  to  be  traced  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
compositions  of  the  different  Hebrew  poets.  There 
is  not  a  greater  distinction  between  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel, 
as  prophets,  than  subsists  between  them  also  as  poets. 
When  God  made  the  prophet,  he  did  not  unmake  the 
man.  .  Hebrew  poetry  consists  of  every  possible  spe- 
cies of  poetical  composition,  and  these  are  all  carried 
to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  excellence.  It  is  elegiac,  and  the 
lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  stands 
unrivalled  in  this  kind ;  it  is  didactic,  and  the  Proverbs 
excel  as  much  in  this  mode ;  it  is  pastoral,  of  which 
the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  splendid  specimen ;  it  is 
devotional,  of  which  the  Psalms  reach  the  highest  ele- 
vation, while  they  furnish  fine  examples  of  the  ode,  in 
all  its  varieties ;  nor  must  it  be  omitted,  that  the  book 
of  Job,  as  well  as  the  Canticles,  if  not  strictly  speaking 
regular  dramas,  have  evidently  a  dramatic  form.  But 
that  which  characterized  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  which 
the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  borrowed  for  their  phi- 
losophy, was  its  parabolic  form ;  as  conspicuous  in 
these  compositions,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  general 
style  of  the  orientalists.  The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is 
founded  upon  their  habits,  and  the  features  of  their 
country.  Arising  from  the  former,  it  is  chiefly  pastoral,  Pastoral 
and  borrowing  from  the  latter,  it  surrounds  us  with  the  habits, 
most  awful  features  of  grandeur.  In  every  species  of 
poetical  composition,  Isaiah  excels,  and  specimens  of 
almost  the  whole  might  be  adduced  from  his  prophe- 
cies. Encircled  by  the  most  sublime  objects  in  nature, 
he  transfuses  their  spirit  and  character  into  his  own  isaiab's 
powerful  style;  sometimes  rushing  like  his  own  moun- excellence, 
tain-torrent,  when  he  pours  his  tide  of  eloquence 
against  the  sins  of  his  people  ;  and  at  others,  when 
assailed  by  the  hatred  of  an  incensed  multitude, 
standing  himself  as  immoveable  as  the  rocks  which 
surrounded  Jerusalem.  Majestic  as  the  towering 
Lebanon  ;  he  is  fertile  as  his  own  vallifs  by  the  river- 
side ;  as  awful  as  the  thunder-storm  which  desolated 
his  native  forests,  and  splintered  the  pinnacles  of  his 
mountainous  country ;  as  irresistible  as  the  whirlwind 
of  the  desert,  which  sometimes  swept  over  its  surface. 
But,  as  though  the  sensible  forms  of  being  were  all  too 
mean  to  clothe  his  conceptions,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  creation  too  limited  for  his  faculties,  he  passes 
beyond  all  space,  penetrates  into  the  invisible  world, 
and  embodies  the  most  awful  forms  of  spiritual  being. 
We  follow  him,  with  astonishment,  through  unex-  Conclusion, 
plored  regions ;  beyond  the  margin  of  created  nature, 
and  the  lines  drawn  by  the  eternal  Architect  around  the 
material  universe  ;  until  losing  sight  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  other  light  breaks  in  upon  the  soul,  and  like 
him,  we  see  Jehovah  upon  his  throne.  But  we  must 
no  longer  indulge  in  these  delightful  contemplations,  or 
expatiate  on  a  theme  so  full  of  grandeur;  we  shall  be 
gratified  if  we  have  done  any  thing  like  justice  to  a 
character  which  surpasses  all  eulogy ;  and  especially  if 
our  cursory  remarks  shall  induce  our  readers  to  coti^ 
suit  his  matchless  compositions  for  themselves. 
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THE  important  name  with  which  we  have  inscribed 
this  page  associates  with  it  almost  every  thing  that 
has  been  thought  great  in  human  destiny,  and  much 
that  is  obscure.  This  prince,  in  strict  propriety  of 
language,  is  the  first  of  the  Babylonish  empire ;  the 
existence  of  which,  although  possibly  more  remote  than 
that  of  most  others,  seems  Wended,  until  this  time, 
with  the  destinies  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  to  which 
it  was  decidedly  subordinate.  The  foundation  of  the 
Babylonian  kingdom  was  laid,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, at  Babel — the  plain  of  Shinar,  the  land  of 
Chaldea,  being  the  ancient  site  of  Nimrod's  dominion ; 
but,  after  his  death,  it  is  lost  amidst  mightier  states, 
and  the  first  great  monarchy,  the  Assyrian,  occupies, 
for  ages  exclusively,  the  attention  of  the  world.  And 
here  the  obscurity  begins.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  is 
.so  completely  involved  in  fable,  as  to  perplex  the 
historian  in  reference  to  each  of  its  dependencies.  All 
the  records  of  these  early  nations,  with  themselves, 
have  perished;  and  the  Grecian  writers,  into  whose 
hands  some  portions  of  them  must  have  fallen,  from  an 
unaccountable  indifference,  or  more  criminal  pride, 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  them ;  preferring-  to 
supply  their  own  scanty  knowledge  from  the  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  to  derive  authentic  information  from 
any  other  people,  all  of  whom  they  regarded  as  bar- 
barians, whatever  were  their  power,  distinction,  and 
science.  The  very  few  fragments  which  remain  of 
these  early  historians,  preserved  to  us  in  later  works, 
establish  a  sentiment  which  we  have  distinctly  avowed, 
and  upon  which  we  have  unhesitatingly  acted,  that  the 
scriptures  afford  the  only  records  of  these  remote 
periods  that  can  be  depended  upon ;  for  in  none  of 
the  Greek  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Herodotus, 
can  we  venture  to  repose  any  confidence.  This  latter 
historian,  however,  we  think,  has  been  treated  with 
as  little  justice,  in  some  respects,  as  other  Greek 
writers  have  been  unduly  estimated ;  and  certain  points 
of  ancient  history,  which  appeared  most  questionable 
in  his  narrative,  have  been  rendered  so  far  clear  by 
subsequent  researches,  as  to  afford  ground  to  conclude 
that  he  was  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  candour,  to  which 
his  countrymen  were  generally  strangers,  and  which 
induced  him  to  avail  himself,  in  many  important  in- 
stances, of  that  foreign  intelligence  which  they  despised. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  Greeks  should 
have  been  infected  with  the.  childish  vanity  of  being 
supposed  "the  first  of  people,  and  have  either  slighted  or 
destroyed  the  literary  monuments  of  other  nations  ; 
since  to  them  we  owe  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Bible)  almost  all  that  can  now  be  collected  of  an- 
cient history.  The  Chaldean  records  have  perished  ;  and 
those  of  Persia  were  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  when 
they  conquered  that  empire:  the  Egyptians  alone 
seem  to  have  excited  their  reverence ;  and  they,  in 
return,  were  very  sparing  in  their  communications. 


Diodorus  Siculus  prefers  speculating  himself,  or  adopt- 
ing  the  fables  of  others,  to  using  the  information  he 
might  have  acquired  from  Manetho  and  Borosus  ; 
and  Ctesias,  of  all  writers  the  least  to  be  accredited, 
and  the  most  palpably  fictitious,  seems  to  be  the  foun- 
tain  whence  the  Greek  historians  generally  derived 
their  monstrous  accounts.  A  few  fragments  of  the 
ancient  historians  of  other  nations  are  preserved  by 
Josephus,  and  some  others  ;  but  these  only  serve  to 
make  us  regret  the  treasures  which  we  have  lost,  which 
Greece  not  only  neglected,  but  of  which,  in  certain  in- 
stances,  she  was  guilty  of  despoiling  the  world.  We 
owe  to  Ctesias  the  fable  of  Semiramis  ;  to  whom  are 
imputed  many  works  and  achievements  utterly  im- 
possible  to  any  individual,  whatever  resources  were 
at  her  control,  whatever  enterprize  was  in  her  disposi- 
tion,  or  however  constant  the  prosperity  which  might  at- 
tend  her  movements.  We  have  admitted  this  celebrated 
name  into  our  Biography,  because  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible wholly  to  deny  her  existence  ;  or,  at  least,  it  has 
been  so  long  admitted,  that  we  could  not  be  justified  in 
wholly  discarding  her  from  the  ancient  list  of  heroines, 
however  little  credit  we  attach  to  her  exploits.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  give  her  history,  as  it  came  to 
our  hands,  from  the  Grecian  historians  ;  but  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  state  our  doubts  as  to  most  of  the 
events  handed  down  to  us  as  facts  ;  and  we  repeat  our 
conviction,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  palpable 
fictions.  There  is  a  remark  by  the  judicious  Mr. 
Bryant,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Ancient  Mythology, 
which  appears  to  us  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
•this  obscure  subject,  and  to  furnish  the  only  probable 
solution  of  certain  incontestible  facts,  which,  when 
confined  to  the  reigns  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  assume 
the  character  of  fable,  because  impossible  to  have  been 
effected  by  them.  His  observations  are  of  the  greater 
moment,  as  they  accord  better  with  the  account  given 
of  those  transactions  by  Herodotus  ;  and  as  they  are 
perfectly  reducible  within  the  space  which  must  be 
assigned  to  them,  if  they  took  place  at  all,  in  con- 
formity with  the  scripture  list  of  Assyrian  kings, 
which  has  been  already  given  under  the  article  SEMI- 
RAMIS. Mr.  Bryant  says,  "  the  whole  of  those  histories, 
in  their  common  acceptation,  is  to  the  last  degree 
absurd  and  improbable  :  but  if  we  make  use  of  an  ex- 
pedient, which  I  have  often  recommended,  and  for  a 
person,  substituted  people,  we  shall  find,  when  it  is 
stripped  of  its  false  colouring,  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  narration."  Upon  this  principle,  he  proceeds  to 
strike  out  the  names  of  the  earliest  supposed  founders 
of  states,  and  to  transfer  from  individuals,  whom  he 
accounts  fabulous,  historical  exploits  to  an  entire  na- 
tion; and  he  thus  explains  and  justifies  himself  :  "It 
was  a  common  mode  of  expression,  to  call  a  tribe,  or 
family,  by  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  a  nation  by 
the  head  of  the  line.  People  are  often  spoken  of  col- 
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\^~**s~**s  Hence  we  read  in  scripture,  that  J*;Y/C/  abode  in  tents  ; 

From       that  Judah  was  put  to  the  worst  in  battle ;  that   Dan 

A.  M.       abode  in  ships,  and  Asher  remained  on  the  sea-coast. 

3399.      The  same  manner  of  speaking  undoubtedly  prevailed 

B~.       kQth  m  Egypt  and  in  other  countries ;  and  Chuy  must 

605.       have   been  often   put   for   the  Cuthites,  or  Cuseans  ; 

to         Anton  for  the  Amonians ;  and  Asur,  or  the  Assyrian,  for 

A.  M.      the  people  of  Assyria.     Hence,  when  it  was  said,  that 

3442.      the  Ninevite  performed  any  great  action,  it  has  been 


1.  ix.  c.  17.  p.  418.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  Abydenus,  Nebuchad- 
apud  Euseb.  Pr*p.  1.  ix.  c.  15.  Syncellus,  p.  44.)  He 
proceeds  to  establish  his  position  by  further  facts,  and 
supports  his  inferences  by  a  quotation  from  Clemens 
Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  364,  and  thus  concludes — "  The 
Samarim  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  were  of  the  same 
family,  the  sons  of  Chus.  They  came  and  settled  among 
the  Mizraim,  under  the  name  of  shepherds.  The  reason 
of  their  being  called  Semarim,  and  Samarim,"  having 
been  already  adduced  under  the  article  of  Semiramis, 


B.  C. 

562. 


ascribed  to  a  person,  Ninus,  the  supposed  founder  of    from  this  writer,  need  not  be  here  repeated.     Upon        ' 


Nineveh.  And  as  none  of  the  Assyrian  conquests  were 
antecedent  to  Pul  and  Assur-Adon,  writers  have  been 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  anticipation,  in  ascribing  those 
conquests  to  the  first  king  of  the  country.  A  like  antici- 
pation, amounting  to  a  great  many  centuries,  is  to,  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  Babylonians.  Every  thing  that 
was  done  in  later  times  has  been  attributed  to  Belus, 
Semiramis,  and  other  imaginary  princes,  who  are  re- 
presented as  the  founders  of  the  kingdom.  We  may, 
I  think,  be  assured,  that  under  the  character  of  Ninus, 
and  Ninyas,  we  are  to  understand  the  Ninevites ;  as 
by  Semiramis,  is  meant  a  people  called  Samarim ;  and 
the  great  actions  of  these  two  nations  are  in  the  his- 
tories of  those  personages  recorded.  But  writers  have 
rendered  the  account  inconsistent,  by  limiting  what 
was  an  historical  series  of  many  ages  to  the  life  of  a 
single  person.  The  Ninevites  and  Samarim  did  per- 
form all  that  is  attributed  to  Semiramis  and  Ninus. 
They  did  conquer  the  Medes  and  Bactrians,  and  ex- 
tended their  dominions  westward  as  far  as  Phrygia  and 
the  river  Tanais ;  and  to  the  southward  as  far  as 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  But  these  events  were  many  ages 
after  the  foundation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  They  began 
under  Pul,  of  Nineveh,  and  were  carried  on  by  Assur- 
Adon,  Salmanassar,  Sennacherib,  and  others  of  his 
successors."  This  learned  writer  here  conducts  us 
to  safe  ground,  and  the  authentic  records  of  these 
monarchs ;  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  remains  in 


the  whole,  we  see  no  reason,  after  the  most  careful  re- 
vision of  the  subject,  to  depart  from  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  that  article;  and  without  going  all  the 
lengths  of  this  distinguished  writer,  and  supposing 
that  there  were  no  such  persons  as  Ninus,  Ninyas,  or 
Semiramis,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  in  general  his 
principle,  that  the  heroic  achievements  ascribed  to 
those  personages  were,  in  fact,  the  exploits  of  a  people 
named  after  them,  or  connected  with  them  ;  and  which 
are,  demonstrably,  the  works  not  of  a  reign  but  of  ages. 
Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  precise  bounds  of  any  ancient  empire  topogra- 
phically, as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  try  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  politically,  as  appears  in  the  mixture  of  state 
with  state,  and  the  influence  of  one  domination  over 
another :  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  is  particularly 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  it  becomes,  in  some  measure, 
confounded  with  the  Syrians  and  blended  with  the  Baby- 
lonians. Rejecting  as  fabulous  the  list  of  monarchs 
inserted  by  Ctesias,  some  of  whose  names,  from  their 
very  construction,  are  not  of  Assyrian  origin,  we  look 
to  the  celebrated  canon  of  Ptolemy  as  supplying  Ptolemy' 
the  next  best  information  to  that  of  the  scriptures ;  ca»»n. 
and  the  first  name  of  eminence  upon  this  autho- 
rity is  that  of  Nabonassar,  probably  a  descendant  of 
the  first  Assyrian  monarch  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Pul.  This  prince  has  been  thought,  with  a  high  de-  Pul. 


the  scriptures,  and  are  there  preserved,  from  the  con-     gree  of  probability,  to  have  been  afterwards  worshipped 
nection  of  their  conquests  with  the  political  and  reli-    by   the    Babylonians,   who   were   well  content  to    be 
gious  interests  of  the  Jewish  nation.     He  goes  on — 
"  Nineveh  was  at  last   ruined,  and  the  kingdom    of 
Assyria  was  united  with  that  of  Babylonia.     This  is 
the  reason  that  we  find  these  kingdoms  so  often  con- 


considered  as  of  Assyrian  origin,  under  the  name  Bel, 
or  Belus.*  We  make  no  pretence  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy;  but,  taking  Pul  as  the  earliest 
sovereign  of  eminence  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 


founded,  and  the  Babylonians  continually  spoken  of  as     information,  we  shall  find  his  first  appearance  in  the 

formidable  character  of  an  invader,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Menahem,  amidst  the  treasons,  tumults, 
and  usurpations  which,  in  that  age,  oppressed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  about  A.  M.  3231,  B.  c.  773. 
Having  now  found  land  on  which  to  set  our  foot,  after 


Assyrians,  and  sometimes  as  Persians.  '  (Ba/3iAwi/ 
HepiTt/cjj  TroXtf.  Steph.  Byz.)  This  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  the  supposed  marriage  of  Semiramis  and  Ninus. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Samarim  performed  the  great 
works  attributed  to  them.  For,  exclusive  of  what  was 


performed  at  Babylon,  there  are,  says  Strabo,  almost     being  tossed   upon  an  ocean  of  conjecture,  we  shall 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  vast  mounds   of  earth     be   able  to   trace  rapidly,  yet  distinctly,   the  Assyrian 

succession,   until   it  merges  in  the  distinguished    and 
united  sovereignty  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     To  Pul  suc- 
ceeded  Tiglath-pileser,    who  was  contemporary  with  Tiglath- 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (whether  he  were  the  son  of  Pul  pileser.. 


(these  mounds  were  high  altars,  upon  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  the  sun.  By  Ctesias  they  are,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  tombs  of  her  lovers  whom  she  buried 
alive— Syncellus,  p.  64),  and  walls  and  ramparts,  attri- 


buted to  Semiramis  ;  and  in  those  are  subterraneous  pas-     or  not,  is  a  point  which  historians  cannot  determine), 

and  archbishop  Usher,  who-  is  in  most  cases  to  be 
relied  upon,  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
him  to  have  been  Sardanapalus,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  Prideaux  and  Rollin,but  ably  refuted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Ancient  Universal  History;  who  justly  observe,  that 


sages  of  communication,  and  tanks  for  water,  with  stair- 
cases oj  .stone.  There  are  also  fast  canals,  to  divert  the 
course  oj  riiers,  and  lakes  to  receive  them,  together  with 
highways  and  bridges  of  a  wonderful  structure.  (Strabo, 
1.  xvi.  p.  1071.)  They  built  the  famous  terraces  at 


Babylon,   and   those   beautiful   gardens   at  Egbatana,  Pul  being,  upon  the  most  authentic  records,  supposed 

after  that  citv  had  fallen  into  their  hands.     They  built  — — — 

Babylon  itself;   which,  by  Eupolemus,  was  said  to  have  *  The  more  common  opinion  is,  that  Nirarod  was  Belw,  as  we 

n  the  work  of  Belus  and  the  giuiits."    (Euseb.  Prsep.  have  formerly  stated. 
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to  be  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  to  its 
greatness,  and  Sardanapalus  being  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  it 
would,  to  adopt  the  learned  primate's  opinion,  lead  to 
the  supposition,  that  this  mighty  monarchy  began  and 
ended  at  nearly  the  same  time ;  nor  could  there  be 
any  space  for  the  known  reigns  of  sovereigns  succeed- 
ing Pul,  whose  existence  and  exploits  are  by  no  means 
problematical.  The  alliance  of  this  prince  with  the 
king  of  Judah,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  it  to 
that  unhappy  monarch,  as  it  conduced  still  more  to 
those  idolatrous  propensities  with  which  he  was  already 
but  too  much  infatuated,  have  appeared  in  their  pro- 
per places  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

To  Tiglath-pileser  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  whose 
existence  and  power  are  not  only  to  be  gathered  from 
indisputable  ancient  records,  but  must  be  considered 
as  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  circumstance 
that  to  him  the  Israelites  yielded  their  long-defended 
sovereignty ;  a  blow  from  winch  they  never  afterwards 
fully  recovered. 

Sennacherib  was  the  successor  of  t  Shalmaneser. 
Hitherto,  from  the  days  of  Pul,  Assyria,  in  the  zenith 
of  her  glory,  is  evidently  the  mistress  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  of  Babylon  and  the  Medes  among 
the  rest,  the  last  of  whom  seemed  to  have  been 
the  most  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  the  earliest 
disposed  to  shake  it  off.  Upon  these  principles 
we  may  account  for  the  haughty  and  insulting 
menaces  of  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  and  his  boast 
of  having  subdued  the  gods  of  all  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  miraculous  defeat  of  his  army  has  its 
proper  record  in  another  place,  under  the  article 
ISAIAH;  but  his  political  influence  was  dreadfully 
weakened  by  this  unexpected  blow,  and  he  himself 
soon  after  suffered  assassination  from  the  hand  of  two 
of  his  own  children,  who  fleeing  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  murder  which  they  had  perpetrated, 
left  the  throne  to  be  occupied  by  another  of  his  sons, 
Esar-h  addon. 

This  prince,  whose  name  is  also  written  Assarhad- 
don,  and  variously  by  some  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
and  by  the  LXX.  succeeded  indeed  to  the  throne,  but 
not  to  the  power  of  his  insolent  and  unfortunate  pre- 
decessor. The  Assyrian  monarchy  had  long  existed 
in  obscurity,  and  amidst  fluctuating  circumstances, 
scarcely  distinguished  from  surrounding  nations,  and 
divided  into  petty  sovereignties.  It  had  risen  to  emi- 
nence, under  a  succession  of  enterprizing  conquerors ; 
Pul  standing  at  the  head  of  them;  had  assumed  the  most 
extensive  domination  over  other  states ;  and  had  spread 
its  line  of  territory  beyond  its  own  power  of  control. 
Dominion  acquired  by  violence,  and  by  rapid  conquests 
especially,  must  always  be  subject  to  fearful  reverses  ; 
and  what  one  adventurer  can  win,  another  excited  by  his 
exploits,  may  recover.  The  glory  of  Assyria  was  now 
waning,  and  the  Medes,  revplting  from  the  sceptre  of 
Sennacherib,  could  not  be  reduced  by  that  of  Esar- 
haddon.  By  some  circumstances  auspicious  to  his 
situation,  but  which  are  not  distinctly  explained  in  any 
quarter,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  soon 
found  himself  able  to  assume,  like  his  predecessors, 
the  attitude  of  a  conqueror.  He  subdued  both  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  and  having  recovered  to  his  crown  its  an- 
cient lustre,  he  expired  after  a  long  reign,  which  became 
jnost  distinguished  as  it  drew  nearer  its  termination. 
With  this  monarch  the  light  of  sacred  history  is 
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awhile  withdrawn  from  us,  and  other  lights  but  feebly 
serve  to  disperse  the  gloom.     There  is  a  chasm  in  the 
records  of  the  Bible  from  Esar-haddon  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; respecting  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remember 
that  the  history  of  the  Israelites  is  the  object  of  the 
sacred  historians,  and  that  other  nations  occupy  their 
pages  only  incidentally,  and  as   they  are,  by  events 
affecting  the  Jewish  monarchy,  brought  into  contact 
with  that  people.     Hence  appear  the  names  of  the 
Assyrian  conquerors,    from   Pul   to    Esar-haddon,  on 
these  records;  and,   after  a  blank  occasioned  by  the 
separation  of  the  Assyrian  interests  from  those  of  Judah, 
the  mighty  sovereign  of  Babylon,  by  whom  the  house 
of  David  was  led  captive  and  his   throne   overturned,  Subsequent 
arises,  as  it  were,  at  once  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  silence  of 
and  adding  to  his  many  crowns  the  sacred  diadem  of  the  8««pture 
Jews.      The   links  of  the  intermediate  narrative  are  ^rcou 
supplied  by  parts  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  by  He- 
rodotus and  Ptolemy's  canon;  from  which,  unitedly,  we 
gather   that  Esar-haddon  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Saosduchinus ;    by   whom    it    has   been   conjectured  Saosduchi- 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  during  nus. 
whose  reign  of  twenty  years  Egypt  resumed  her  inde- 
pendence.    His  son  and  successor  was  Chyniladan  Chynila- 
supposed  to  be  the   Nabuchadonosor  of  the  book  of  da".  °r  Na- 
Judith,  to  whose  reign,  therefore,  those  events  recorded  bucnad°- 
in  that  book,  so  far  as  they  happened  at  all,  must  be 
referred.     It  appears,  in  general,  that  the  Medes  had 
acquired   independency,   and   having    conquered   the 
Persians,  were  strong  enough  to   threaten  even  the 
Assyrian  empire ;  that  in  this  emergency  the  Assyrian 
monarch  called  together  his  tributary  provinces,  some 
of  whom  refused  to  obey  the  summons.     He  mustered, 
however,    an    army   of    considerable    strength,   and 
marching  against  the  Medes,   defeated  them,  seized 
upon  their  capital,  and  slew  their  monarch.     After  his 
victory,  the   Assyrian   monarch   resolved  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  nations  who  had  refused  to  assist 
him  in  his  war  with  the  Medes,  and  setting  no  limits 
to  his  wrath,  included  the  Jews  among  other  objects 
of  his  vengeance.     The  tale  of  their  deliverance,  and 
the  defeat  of  his  general  Holofernes,  by  the  hand  of  Holofernes 
Judith,  is  too  long  to  insert  here,  especially  as  we  are  and  Judith, 
doubtful  as  to  its  authenticity  in  respect  of  the  heroine, 
although   the   general  facts   themselves    receive  con- 
firmation from   other  ancient  historians.     It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  expedition  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  Assyrian  empire  considerably  weakened. 

Sarac  is  said  to  have  succeeded  him;  and  his  Sar^»L1 
character  and  fate  seem  to  accord  with  the  Sarda- " 
napalus  of  Ctesias,  as  Esar-haddon  has  been  supposed  ^ 
by  the  writers  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History  to  have 
been  the  heroic  Sardanapalus  of  other  profane  historians: 
it  being  evident,  from  Suidas,  that  there  were  two  per- 
sons of  that  name,  said  to  have  been  kings  of  Assyria, 
the  one  as  brave  as  the  last  (supposed  to  be  Sarac) 
was  effeminate.  Nabopalassar  having  the  command  Nabopa- 
of  his  Chaldean  forces,  seized  upon  the  throne  of  Ba-  lassar- 
bylon ;  and  to  strengthen  his  usurpation  by  a  powerful 
alliance,  he  demanded  and  obtained  for  his  son,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages, 
who  was  governor  of  Media.  The  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians thus  united,  subordinated  the  ancient  dynas- 
ties of  Assyria  to  the  rising  empire  of  Babylon. 

Thus  are  we  introduced  to  the  illustrious  object  of 
this  article ;  but  before  we  enter  upon  his  life,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather  its  particulars,  it  is  necessary  still  fur- 
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ther  to  remark,  that  Babylon  was  long  in  subjection  to 
Assyria ;  and  that  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  were 
two  ramifications  of  the  same  family.  It  seems  pretty 
evident  that  Nabonassar,  who  was  the  first  king-, 
or  ruler,  of  Babylon,  was  a  younger  son,  whose 
elder  brother,  Tiglath-pileser,  was  king  of  Assyria,  re- 
siding at  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  that  empire. 
Some  writers  have  hence  conjectured  that  Nabonassar 
was  the  Ninus  of  Ctesias,  and  that  Semiramis  (suppos- 
ing her  ever  to  have  existed)  was  his  wife ;  who,  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government  for  a  short  time  after 
her  husband's  death,  bestowed  much  attention  to  the 
beauty  or  strength  of  the  rising  city  of  Babylon. 
Nadius  (not  improbably  the  Ninyas  of  Ctesias)  suc- 
ceeded, and  reigned  two  years.  Chinzirus,  Porus, 
Jugeeus,  are  undistinguished  names  that  now  appear  in 
the  line  of  succession.  Mardoc-empad,  the  Merodach- 
baladan  of  the  scriptures,  acquires  some  notice  as  the 
monarch  who  congratulated  Hezekiah  upon  his  re- 
covery ;  and  the  first  who  held  any  intercourse  with 
the  kings  of  Judah.  He  had  possibly  some  sinister 
intention  to  draw  Hezekiah  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
him,  favourable  to  his  ambitious  designs  against  Assyria, 
whose  yoke,  although  perhaps  one  of  consanguinity, 
was  not  always  light.  Arkianus,  Belibus,  Apronadius, 
Regibelus,  Mesessimordacus,  in  rapid  and  not  regular 
succession,  made  way,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight, 
years,  for  Esar-haddon  to  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
Then  followed  the  princes  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
unitedly,  as  we  have  stated,  until  Nabopalassar  rent 
Babylon  from  Assyria,  seized  the  crown  of  the  former, 
and,  allied  with  the  Medes,  finally  overthrew  that 
ancient  monarchy  in  its  distinct  form,  merging  it  in 
the  empire  of  Babylon,  and  transmitting  its  condensed 
authority  to  his  son,  Nabocolassar,  the  Nebuchadnezzar 
of  scripture. 

Important  as  is  the  character  of  this  conqueror  to 
-different  nations,  it  is  far  from  being  evident  what  was 
the  nature  of  his  exploits  before  he  appears  to  us 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bible ;  and  even  of  those  which  are 
known,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date.  On  the  au- 
thority of  Berosus,  he  is  said  to  have  conquered  Egypt, 
and  to  have  been  called  thence,  or  from  Judea,  to  the 
throne,  upon  the  death  of  his  father ;  a  statement, 
which,  however,  neither  accords  with  general  probabi- 
lity, with  the  history  of  Egypt,  nor  with  the  necessities 
of  the  Babylonish  empire,  then  beginning  to  establish 
itself  in  its  independence.  That  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  event  subjugated  Egypt  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
repeatedly  foretold  by  the  Jewish  prophets ;  but  it  was 
not  at  the  time  assigned  by  Berosus  for  the  transaction. 
Egypt  was,  before  the  death  of  Nabopalassar,  a  more 
powerful  state  than  Babylon.  The  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar required  all  the  mighty  genius  of  his  son, 
combined  with  his  own,  to  seat  him  firmly  upon  a 
throne  which  had  recently  asserted  its  independence. 
And  whether  Nebuchadnezzar  were  really  ever  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  empire,  or  whether,  as 
age  and  infirmity  fell  upon  him,  Nabopalassar  resigned 
the  reins  of  government  to  his  son,  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  It  can  only  be  our  business,  in  conveying 
the  best  information  upon  the  different  subjects  of  this 
work  which  we  can  collect,  to  refer  to  all  the  remaining 
sources  whence  the  most  ample  and  authentic  intelli- 
gence may  be  derived  ;  and  perhaps  an  Encyclopaedia 
of  reference  alone  would  be  found  a  desideratum  in 
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the  literary  world  :  but  we  may  be  permitted,  injustice  Nebuchad- 
to  our  predecessors  in  these  intricate  paths,  to  observe,     w/.y.*r. 
that  on  the  very  obscure  topics,  which  we  have  intro-  ' 
duced  in  this  article  as  necessarily  associated  with  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  more  patient  research,  more 
learned  criticism,  and  more  impartial  statements,  are 
not  any  where  to  be  found  than  in  the  pages  of  the 
Ancient  Universal  History,  relative  to  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  monarchies. 

We    first   hear    of   him    with   certainty   after   the 
death    of   his   father ;    whose   extensive   projects   he 
made  it   his   business  to   complete.      This  was  done 
by  so  reducing  the  Assyrian  monarchy  as  to  subor- 
dinate   it   to  the  Babylonian,    and   finally   to   blend  Ancient 
both,   as  one   sovereignty,   in   his   own  person.      In  Universal 
conjunction  with  Cyaxares,  the  Mede,  he  crossed  the  Hlstor>- 
Euphrates,  rescued  Carchemish  from  the  usurpation  Succeeds 
of  Egypt,  over-ran  Syria,  and  some  years  afterwards 
subjugated  Egypt  itself.      He    first   appears  in    the^,om; 
Bible  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  as    ^a" 
invading    that    country;    and   although  he   did   not^^" 
wholly  ravage  it,  but  upon  certain  conditions  restored  mi,h.' 
the  Jewish  prince  to  his  throne,    he  plundered  thelnvades 
temple,  carrying  its  spoiis  to  the  temple  of  Belus,  and,  judea. 
at  the  same  time,  among  other  captives  distinguished 
for  their  beauty  and  illustrious  for  their  rank,  he  took 
with  him  Daniel,  and  his  three  companions,  Hananiah,  Daniel  and 
Mishael,  and  Azariah.     It  was  at  this  period  also  that,  "is  compa- 
having  established  and  extended  his  empire,  he  applied  ^ons> 
himself  to  fortify  and  ornament  his  capital,  and   that  Fortifies 
Babylon  first  began  to  acquire  that  magnitude  and  splen-  Babylon, 
dour  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages 

In    the  second   year    of  his   reign   the   king   was 
exceedingly  distressed,  on  account  of  a  dream,  which 
appeared   to   him   to   involve    in   it   some  important  His  vision, 
intimations,  and  which  yet  passed  entirely  from  his 
memory.     Of  the  terrified  Chaldeans,  who  were  the 
priests    and    the    astrologers    of    the    country,    he 
made  the  extraordinary  requisition,  that  they  should 
not  only    give   an  interpretation   of   the   vision,  but 
recall  its  vanished  circumstances  to  his  mind ;   en- 
forcing   this    arbitrary  demand    by    threatening   the 
destruction  of  themselves  and  families,  in  case  of  their 
non-compliance.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these- 
menaces  would  have  been  too  surely  executed,  had 
not  the  insignificant  captive,  Daniel,   undertaken,  in 
reliance  upon  the  God  of  heaven,  to  accomplish  that 
which  lay  not  within  the  compass  of  human  ability. 
His  faith  did  not  deceive  him  ;  the  sanguinary  decree 
was  suspended  ;  the  purport  and  circumstances  of  the 
monarch's  dream  were  revealed  to  the  prophet  in  a 
vision  of  the  night ;  and  by  detailing  the  last,  and  ex- 
plaining the  first,  he  obtained,  with  the  remission  of  Interpreted 
the  punishment  threatened  against  the  Chaldeans,  the  V  Daniel, 
highest  distinctions  of  the  empire,  under  its  absolute 
and  impetuous  master.     As  hasty  in  his  gratitude  as  in 
his  wrath,  the  tribute  now  paid  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  was  not 
less  extravagant  than  his  former  displeasure  against  the 
sages  who  had  forfeited  his  confidence.     He  prostrated 
himself  before  him ;  commanded  that  they  should  offer 
an  oblation  to  him,  "  with  sweet  odours  ;"  promoted 
his  three  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
to  distinguished  offices  in  the  state  ;  and  made  him 
chief  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.     The  vision  itself  is 
too  important  to  be  wholly  passed  over  in  silence,  both 
2c 
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Biography,  on  account  of  the  great  events  which  it  foretold, 
•^^-"*w  and  because  it  establishes  certain  facts  connected 
with  this  biographical  sketch.  It  presented  to  him 
a  gigantic  image,  of  excellent  brightness  and  ap- 
palling majesty,  singularly  composed  of  four  metals. 
His  "  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his 
arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his 
legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay." 
While  the  attention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fastened 
upon  this  object,  from  an  unseen  quarter  a  stone  was 
launched  at  the  image,  and  having  smitten  the  incon- 
gruous materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and 
c  crumbled  them  into  dust,  the  stone  itself  increased, 
ami  it's"'sig-  and  became  a  great  mountain,  which  appeared  to  fill 
nification.  the  whole  earth.  Such  was  the  dream  ;  and  the  in- 
terpretation was  as  momentous  as  the  vision  was  in 
itself  extraordinary.  It  referred  to  the  successive 
monarchies  of  the  Babylonians,  signified  by  the  richest 
metal ;  the  Persians,  who  next  rose,  typified  by  the 
silver ;  the  Grecians,  to  whom  these  again  were  sub- 
jected in  the  days  of  Alexander,  prefigured  by  the 
brass ;  and  the  Romans,  by  whom  these  last  were  sub- 
dued, symbolized  by  the  iron ;  these  in  their  turn  losing 
their  power,  and  having  their  dominion  broken  into 
various  fragments  by  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  represented  by  the  debased  and  incoherent 
mixture  of  iron  and  clay,  forming  the  feet  of  the  image. 
The  stone  is  explained  by  the  prophet  himself  also  to 
refer  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  set  up  under 
the  Roman  domination,  which  alone  can  neither  know 
change  nor  end,  and  which  is  to  be  as  universal  in  its 
influence  as  eternal  in  its  character.  We  observed, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  might  be  considered  as  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Babylonish  empire ;  since  under  him 
its  ascendancy  over  that  of  Assyria  was  so  complete  as 
to  immerge  the  latter  in  itself:  and  this  fact  is  dis- 
tinctly established  by  the  address  of  Daniel  to  the 
king, — "  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold" 

Rebellion  of  While  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  occupied  at  Baby- 
Jehoiakim.  jon>  Jehoiakim,  the  king  of  Judah,  rebelled  the  second 
time ;  on  which  occasion  the  various  nations  tributary 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  crown  were  instructed  to  invade 
Judea ;  and  Jerusalem  was  shortly  after  again  plun- 
dered by  the  king  in  person.  Yet  the  final  blow  was 
not  struck;  for  after  laying  the  country  waste,  he 
placed  its  barren  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  Zedekiah. 

By  one  of  those  incidental,  but  important  remarks, 
so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  brief  and  simple 
narratives  of  the  Bible,  we  learn  the  declining  and  di- 
minished state  of  Egypt  at  this  time.  "  And  the  king 
of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt." 

Nine  years  after  this  event,  the  infatuated  Zedekiah 
rebelled  against  his  conqueror,  encouraged  by  Pharaoh- 
hophra,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  at  the  same  time  other 
nations  began  to  show  symptoms  of  impatience  under 
his  yoke.  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  promptitude  and 
energy  which  characterised  him,  determined  to  march 
against  all  these  revolters  ;  but,  perplexed  as  to  the 
quarter  against  which  he  should  first  direct  his  irre- 
sistible forces,  he  seems,  from  a  singular  passage  in  the 
prophecies  ofEzekiel,*to  have  had  recourse  to  a  practice 

*  Ezek.  xxi.  21,  23. 
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common  in  that  day,  of  divination  by  arrows ;  a  mode  Nebuchad- 
not  confined  to  the  Babylonians,  but  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Arabs  down  to  the  very  days  of 
Mohammed.      He  determined   to  inarch   against   the 
Jews ;  and  having  rapidly  taken   their  chief  cities,  he 
sat  down  before  Jerusalem.     In  the   mean  while  the 
king  of  Egypt  attempted  a  diversion  in  their  favour, 
but  retreated  upon  the  advancement  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar against  him.     The  siege  of  Jerusalem  occupied  so 
long  a  time,  that  the  monarch  himself  withdrew  from 
it,  leaving  its  conduct  to   his   generals,  by  whom  it 
was  at   length  assaulted,  and  taken  by  night.     The 
last  king  of  Judah  was  deprived  of  sight,  and  sent  to 
Babylon,   and  the  city  entirely   dismantled ;  but  the  Divination 
progress  of  this  dreadful  transaction  will  be  noticed  by  arrows- 
more  particularly  in  its  proper  place.     After  this  com-  Retreat  of 
plete   victory,   he   returned  home    enriched  with    the  P1'3™011- 
spoils  of  tributary  nations,  and  more  especially  by  the 
plunder  of  Jerusalem,  to  execute  another  absurd  pro-  ^"* 
ject  of  unlimited  power,  affording  a  fresh  example  of 
that  intoxication  of    reason   and  justice  almost   in- 
separable from  its  possession. 

"  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold,  Golden 
whose  height  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  image, 
thereof  six  cubits:  he  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the 
province  of  Babylon."  Grotius  supposes  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  site  of  this  idolatrous  transaction,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  on  a  spot  called  Duraba  by 
Ptolemy.  St.  Jerome  notices  a  small  difference  as  to  the 
reading  of  this  name  among  various  writers,  and  remarks 
that  the  term  Dura  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by  a  word  Plain  of 
which  signifies  an  enclosure.    An  enclosed  plain  appears  Dura, 
consonant  with  the  structure  of  Persian  temples,  which 
consisted  simply  of  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  walls, 
but  uncovered  by  any  roof,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
perpetual  fire  burned  upon  an  altar.     Supposing  an 
enclosure  at  all,  less  compass  than  is  implied  by  the 
term  a  plain  could  not   admit  the  countless  throngs 
who,  impelled  by  the  severe  decree  of  the  king,  crowded 
to  pay  homage  to  the  idol ;  and  if  it  were  set  up  on 
an  open  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Dura,  the 
place  will  appear  to  be  still  better  adapted  to  the  in- 
numerable worshippers  than  any  imaginable  enclosure. 
The  image  may  either  be  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Belus,  the  principal  idol  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, or  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  it  being  no 
unusual  thing   to  deify  a  deceased   monarch :    or  it 
might  be  a  representation  of  himself — an  excess   of 
pride,  folly,  and  impiety,  not  without  its  parallel  in  the 
records   of  human  presumption.     To  determine  this 
point  is  very  immaterial,  and  must  be  to  us  absolutely 
impossible.    The  proportions  of  the  image  have  greatly 
surprised  and  puzzled  all  writers  upon  the  subject.     A  Dimensions 
statue  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  only  nine  in  breadth,  of  Uie 
is  in  altitude  ten  times  its  thickness ;  whereas,  in  the  ima§e* 
proportion  of  the  human  figure,  a  man's  height  does  not 
exceed  six  times  his  breadth.     To  reduce  the  figure  to 
a  due  proportion,  and  ascribe  the  remainder  to  the 
pedestal,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  would  be  to 
make  the  pedestal  exceed  by  ten  feet  the  height  of  the 
figure  ;  a  violation  of  proportion  not  to  be  imagined, 
even  in  the  rudest  state  of  the  arts.     The  ingenious 
editor  of  Calmet  has  proposed  a  much  more  probable 
solution  in  the  fragments  attached  to  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible ;  and  which  fully  agrees  with  the  known  forms 
of  the  statues  of  the  same  age.    Although  the  speci- 
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mens  of  that  country  have  all  perished,  we  have 
Egyptian  examples  of  sculpture  of  an  equal  antiquity ; 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  high  scientific  renown  of 
•Egypt,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
despoiled  Egypt  of  several  of  her  cities,  and  was  no 
doubt  well  acquainted  with  her  public  monuments  of 
all  kinds,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  prefer  to  form 
his  idol  after  the  pattern  of  her  images.  We  may,  at 
least,  fairly  presume,  in  the  absence  of  other  specimens 
of  sculpture  of  equal  date,  that  those  which  remain 
of  Egypt  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  taste 
of  that  age,  and  the  proportions  and  attitudes  then 
preferred.  The  idols  of  Egypt,  of  a  date  so  remote  as 
the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  uniformly  carved  in 
a  sitting  posture,  and  with  a  lofty  ornament  on  the 
head,  considered,  by  the  Egyptians,  as  a  mark  of  some 
divine  attribute. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  the  height  of  the  figure  to 
be  described  by  Daniel,  not  as  it  was  while  sitting,  but 
as  it  would  have  been  if  erect — that  is,  proportionally, 
not  perpendicularly — and  to  this  conjecture  let  the  head- 
ornament,  inseparable  from  statues  of  the  gods  of  that 
age,  and  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  image  was 
placed,  be  taken  also  into  the  account,  and  the  alleged 
disproportion  will  vanish.  The  original  word  (TID), 
rendered  breadth,  may  be  translated  either  depth  or 
thickness,  as  will  best  comport  with  the  preservation  of 
the  due  proportion  of  the  figure. 

As  we  have  already  (under  the  article  SEMIRAMIS) 
adverted  to  the  immense  wealth  treasured  up  in  the 
temple  of  Babylon,  the  image  thus  raised  agrees  with 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  in  general,  both  as  to 
the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Babylonish  monarchs, 
and  their  appropriation  to  purposes  of  idolatry.  Incre- 
dible as  these  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  we  are  very  inadequate  judges  of  the  actual 
mines  of  the  oriental  world  ;  and  that  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  overflowing  affluence  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
was  subsequently  drawn  from  the  spoils  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  ;  while  it  is  equally  evident  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar derived  the  immense  resources  which  en- 
abled him  to  effect  this,  and  similar  works  of  magni- 
ficence, from  the  plunder  of  subjected  nations,  among 
whom  Judea  was  not  the  least,  and  from  the  treasuries 
of  their  respective  monarchs,  whom  he  either  rendered 
tributary,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity. 

It  was  one  of  the  strongest  tokens  of  submission 
which  he  could  demand  from  the  conquered  nations, 
to  require  of  them  to  worship  his  God.  And  while 
the  remotest  provinces  of  his  empire  were  expected  to 
present  this  homage,  in  the  persons  of  their  governors 
and  representatives,  the  varieties  of  language  among 
them  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  signal  should  be 
given,  which  all  would  comprehend.  This  was  now 
made  by  all  the  then  known  instruments  of  music, 
some  of  which  are  now  unknown*  to  us ;  and  when 
these  were  heard,  all  the  people  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  idol. 

There  were  three  men,  and  only  three  among  these 
multitudes,  who  had  fortitude  to  resist  the  imperial  de- 
cree, at  least,  so  far  as  their  personal  homage  was  con- 
cerned, and  who  dared  to  be  singular  in  order  to  be 
good.  These  were  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
the  illustrious  companions  of  Daniel ;  who,  from  what 
elsewhere  unequivocally  determines  his  character,  him- 
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self  must  have  been  absent  at  the  time  on  the  public  Nebuchad- 
business,  or  have  been  tolerated  in  his  voluntary  with-     nezzar. 
drawment,  since  he  is  not  named  on  this  memorable 
occasion.    When  the  king  heard  of  this  refusal,  his  rage 
was  unbounded,  and  he  commanded  them  to  be  brought 
before  him ;  but  whether  he  felt  some  "  compunctious 
visitings  of  nature,''  which  rendered  him  unwilling  to 
inflict  so  cruel  a  punishment  as  he  had   threatened 
upon  any  man ;  or  whether  he  recollected,  with  any 
emotions  of  respect  and  gratitude,  the  services  of  men 
who   had  faithfully   promoted   the    interests   of    his 
empire,  in  wonderful  inconsistency,  both  with  his  gene- 
ral impetuosity   of  temper,  and  his  excessive  wrath 
at  their  presumption,  he  condescended  to  expostulate 
with  them,  to  suspend  their  punishment,  and  to  give 
them    an  opportunity  of  securing  its  remission,   by 
affording  another   chance  of  obedience.      But  when 
their  firm  but  respectful  reply,  absolutely  refusing  to 
worship  his  idol,  met  his  ear,  and  they  dared  to  justify, 
in  the  royal  presence,  conduct  dictated  by  their  con- 
sciences, and   demanded  of  them  by  their  God,  his 
suppressed  indignation  broke  forth  in  augmented  and 
uncontrollable  fury,  and  with  an  impotence  of  malice 
which   defeated    its    own    purpose,  he    ordered   the 
furnace  to  be   heated  (the   death  to  which  the  dis- 
obedient were  doomed)  seven  times  hotter  than  usual. 
They  were  then  led  forth  to  execution,  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  fire  was  such,  that  the  flames  rushing  upon 
the  soldiers  who  were  employed  to  cast  them  into  the 
furnace,  consumed  them.     The  monarch  himself  was 
present  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  this  cruel  sacrifice  to  his 
superstition  and  tyranny,  when  a  decisive  miracle  was 
wrought  to  preserve  his  victims.     The  fire  appeared  to  Miraculous 
have  no  power  to  harm  the  men,  who  fell  down  into  deliverance, 
the  midst  of  it;    but  rising  from  their  bands  (these 
only  being  consumed),  they  walked  unhurt  amidst  the 
flames,  accompanied  by  a  fourth  personage,  then  first 
seen,  of  so  glorious  and  majestic  an  aspect,  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar  had   no  hesitation  in   deeming  him   a 
divine  person.     Struck  with  this  miraculous  deliver- 
ance, he  now  called  them  forth,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  court,  it  appeared  that  a  hair  of  their  head 
was   not   singed,   their  garments  were  not  changed, 
nor  was  there  even  the  smell   of  fire  about   them. 
With   a  temper  as  impetuous  as  before,    Nebuchad- 
nezzar now  decreed  that  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach, and  Abed-nego,  should  not  be  subjected  to  any 
indignity  among  his  numerous  subjects,  on  the  penalty 
of  the  utter  extermination  of  the  offending  individual 
and  his  property. 

The  furnace  into  which  these  celebrated  sufferers  were 
cast  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  structures  so  called 
in  modern  times.  No  certain  form  of  building  can  be 
absolutely  determined  from  the  word  (pm)  employed. 
The  ancient,  furnace  was  probably  an  open  enclostrre  Ancient 
for  fire ;  such  we  know  to  have  been  the  broad,  but  furnace, 
enclosed  layer  of  fire,  through  which  the  superstitious 
passed  in  honour  of  Moloch ;  and  this  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Apocryphal  writer,  who  says,  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  descended,  and  smote  the  flame  of  the  fur- 
nace by  a  current  of  air.*  Now,  admitting  the  wind 
to  have  been  the  instrument  in  producing,  or  in  assist- 

*  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  ver.  26^-27. 
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ing,  this  miraculous  deliverance,  it  is  evident,  on  the 
supposition  of  a  furnace  so  constructed,  that  the  very 
blast,  which  had  sufficient  power  to  abate  the  fury  of 
the  element  within  the  enclosure,  by  driving  it  beyond 
its  limits,  would  also,  by  that  very  act,  urge  it  upon  the 
soldiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cause  it  to  scorch  and 
to  devour  them.  Calmet  places  this  event  at  the  close 
of  the  scriptural  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  after 
his  restoration  from  the  insanity  which  seized  him  (of 
which  we  are  to  speak  hereafter),  but  upon  what  authority 
it  does  not  appear.  It  is  placed  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  considered  it,  not  only  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
but  according  to  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
adopted  in  the  margin  of  our  bibles,  and  by  most  other 
writers.  Having  followed  this  chronological  arrange- 
ment hitherto,  we  have  met  with  no  arguments  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  to  induce  us  to  depart  from  it  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Three  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  neighbouring  nations  con- 
federated against  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  power 
was  too  formidable,  and  his  empire  too  extended,  to 
allow  him  to  continue  in  repose,  so  long  as  any  possi- 
bility of  resistance  to  his  authority  remained  to  the 
conquered  provinces.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they 
might  have  been  stirred  up  with  indignation  against 
him,  from  the  imposition  of  homage  to  his  deities, 
which  we  have  just  noticed,  and  which  was  exacted  in 
such  rigorous  terms,  from  all  over  whom  his  domination 
extended.  A  higher  indignity  could  not  be  offered  to 
any  vanquished  nation,  as  we  have  observed,  than  to 
oblige  them  to  abandon  their  own  deities,  and  receive 
those  of  their  conqueror.  Tyre  and  Egypt  had  been 
long  threatened  in  the  sacred  prophecies  with  the 
Babylonish  yoke ;  and  the  time  was  now  come  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  be  the  unconscious  instrument 
of  carrying  into  effect  these  menaces  of  heaven.  The 
arms  of  this  mighty  warrior  were  first  turned  against 
Tyre ;  but  he  found  the  city  so  strongly  fortified,  that 
its  siege  occupied  no  less  than  thirteen  years ;  and  when, 
eventually,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  there 
were  but  few  inhabitants,  and  no  spoil.  The  wretched 
remnant  he  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  razed  the  city  to 
the  ground.  The  Tyrians,  anticipating  the  result,  and 
being  fully  acquainted  with  the  persevering  character 
of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal ;  hopeless  also 
of  finally  repelling,  although  they  were  able  so  long  to 
keep  him  in  check ;  gradually  removed  their  effects, 
and  the  population  of  the  old  city,  to  an  island  be- 
longing to  them,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ; 
upon  which  they  founded  a  new  state,  and  left  the 
disappointed  and  exasperated  victor  to  vent  his  fury 
upon  the  deserted  houses,  and  the  miserable  beings 
who  could  not  escape. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  distinctly  enumerates  the  diffi- 
culties and  circumstances  of  this  siege  :  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  invader ;  the  little  profit  accruing  from  his 
victory ;  and  the  reeompence  for  his  warlike  toils 
awaiting  him  in  Egypt — "  Son  of  man,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king  of  Babylon,  caused  his  army  to  serve  a 
great  service  against  Tyrus;  every  head  was  made 
bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled ;  yet  had  he  no 
wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service  that  he 
had  served  against 'it.  Therefore,  thus  saith  Jehovah, 
Behold,  I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchad- 
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rezzar,  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  he  shall  take  her  multi-  Ncbucliad- 
tude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and   take  her  prey  ;  and  it     nezzar. 
shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army."  *     Accordingly,  the 
Babylonish  monarch,  who  was  not  idle  during  this 
long   investment   of  Tyre,    nor   confined    his    opera- 
tions  to  that  object  (for  he  had  punished  by  the  hand 
of  his   general,    Nebuzaradan,    the    remnant   of  the 
Jews  who  had  been  left  in  their  native  land,  and  who 
had  assassinated  Gedaliah,  their  governor;  and  chas- 
tised  the  Sidonians,  Moabites,  Ammonites,   and  Ida- 
meeans),  at  length  directed  his  energies  against  Egypt,     3442. 
already  weakened  by  his  former  retrenchment  of  its       B"7c. 
empire,  and  now  still  more  enervated  by  intestine  divi-      562. 
sions.     A  civil  war  was  at  this  time  carried  on,  with  the  Nebuzaru- 
animosity  usual  to  such  contentions,  between  Apius  and  d'?n  a«d  Hie 
Amasis,  each  striving  for  the  sole  sovereignty,  and  mu-  |[do!"ails' 
tually  laying  open  their  devoted  country  as  a  spoil  to  Ammonitei 
the  advancing  destroyer.     He  succeeded  in  the  sub-  and  Idu- 
jugation  of  this  renowned  kingdom,  and  returned  again  ma;ans. 
to  Babylon  a  victor,  enriched  with  spoil.  What  arrange-  Egypt 
ments  he  made  in  Egypt  is  not  so  certain  as  his  success.  ln™ded- 
The  name  of  Amasis,  however,  is  so  considerable  jnCmlwar- 
the  history  of  that  people,  as  to  induce  a  probable  con-  Ap'us  »»d 
elusion  that  he  confirmed  to  him  the  crown  in  subordina-  " 
tion  to  himself.    Once  more  settled  quietly  in  his  domi-  71  g-  yP* 
nions,  Nebuchadnezzar  set  himself  to  perfect  those  works  . 

,•1,,,,  ,  .  Amasis  still 

which  we  have  already  adverted  to  as  commenced  m  an  Con»ider- 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  for  the  embellishment  and  for-  able. 
tification  of  the  astonishing  city  which  was  the  boast  of 
his  empire.     Into  a  detail  of  these  it  is  unnecessary 
that  we  should  enter  further  than  has  already  been 
done,  under  the  article  SEMIUAMIS,  with  whom  they 
were  fabled  to  originate.     We  venture  to  say  fabled, 
because,  even  admitting  her  existence,  and  that  she, 
or  Belus,  commenced  the  work,  and  drew  the  mighty 
outline,  no  more  can  be  pretended,  with  any  colour  of 
probability,  than  that  she  laid  the  foundation  of  its  fu- 
ture magnificence  :  that  outline  swelling  under  the  en- 
terprising genius  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  until  it  reached 
an  extent  beyond  human  ability  to  fill  it  up;   and 
although  he  accomplished  his  design  in  part,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  labour  by  his  daughter-in-law,   the 
Queen  Nitocris,  and  the  city  thus  actually  reared  was  Nitocris. 
the  admiration  of  the  world  —  the  Babylonish  monarchy 
did  not  exist  long  enough  to  suffer  the  magnificent  design 
to  be  carried  into  completion.    With  the  circumstances 
of  the  destruction  of  this  city,  we  have  not  at  present 
any  thing  to  do  ;  they  are  connected  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  itself.     To  Nebuchadnezzar  we  Babylon 
must  assign  whatever  was  most  esteemed  in  Babylon  ;  owes  its 
the  fortifications,  bridge,  gardens,  lake,  and  canals  for  ^1^nedb°uur 
draining  the  river  —  so  confidently  ascribed  to  Semi-  chadnezzar. 
ramis  :  and  with  this  assumption  agrees  his  own  vaunt, 
as  he  looked  down  upon  the  city  from  the  terraces  of 
his  palace:—"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  /  have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?"    And 
before  we  pronounce,  upon  the  almost  incredible  extent 
of  these  labours,  a  final  sentence  of  doubt,  if  not  of 
absolute  denial,  let  us  recollect  that  the  vestiges  of  Vestiges  of 
antiquity  yet  remaining  of  different  nations,  convey  an  antiquity. 
irresistible  evidence  of  the  stupendous  operations  of 
the  ancients  ;  and  that  the  materials  of  which  the  for- 

*  Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19. 
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tifications  of  Baby  Ion  were  built,  being  of  unburnt  bricks, 
clay  baked  only  in  the  sun,  would  render  the  monu- 
ments of  its  greatness  most  liable  to  the  injuries  of  the 
seasoris  and  the  ravages  of  time. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  last  scene  of  this 
monarch's  life,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  re- 
cord. Elated  by  conquest,  and  inflated  with  personal 
vanity,  a  signal  punishment  awaited  his  pride  and 
presumption.  It  was  declared  to  him  in  a  vision  of 
the  night,  and  Daniel,  as  usual,  was  called  in  to 
interpret  it.  The  whole  is  told  with  so  much  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  in  the  scripture  narrative,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  equal,  and  it  would  be  injury  to 
imitate,  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian.  That 
heart  must  be  made  of  singular  materials,  that  is  not 
affected  by  it ;  and  we  confess,  that  we  never  read  the 
solemn,  and  even  awful  terms  of  the  denunciation,  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  the  most  beautiful  ima- 
gery, and  connected  with  the  event  thus  predicted, 
without  feeling  an  unusual  and  indescribable  awe 
stealing  upon  our  spirits.  It  is  thus  related  by  the  king 
himself.  "  I  saw,  and  behold  a  tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth,  and  the  height  thereof  was  great.  The  tree 
grew,  and  was  strong,  and  the  height  thereof  reached 
unto  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all 
the  earth.  The  leaves  thereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit 
thereof  much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all :  the  beasts  of 
the  field  had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was 
fed  of  it.  I  saw  in  the  visions  of  my  head,  upon  my 
bed,  and  behold,  a  watcher,  and  an  holy  one,  came 
down  from  heaven.  He  cried  aloud,  and  said  thus — 
Hew  down  the  tree,  and  cut  off  his  branches,  shake  off 
his  leaves,  and  scatter  his  fruit ;  let  the  beasts  get  away 
from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  his  branches.  Never- 
theless leave  the  stump  of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even 
with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass  in  the  tender  grass  of  the 
field,  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts  in  the  grass  of  the 
earth.  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from  man's,  and  let 
a  beast's  heart  be  given  unto  him  ;  and  let  seven  times 
pass  over  him.  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the 
watchers,  and  the  demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy 
ones ;  to  the  intent  '  that  the  living  may  know'  that 
the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over 
it  the  basest  of  men."  The  prophet  had  no  sooner 
heard  this,  than  perceiving  its  import,  he  was  filled  with 
astonishment  and  dismay  :  "  not  fearing  the  wrath  of 
the  king,"  but  anxious  to  impart  to  him  so  afflicting  a 
message  in  the  gentlest  terms ;  and  actuated,  as  it 
should  seem,  by  the  sincerest  feelings  of  regard  to 
.  the  sovereign,  Daniel  "  answered  and  said,  My  lord, 
the  dream  be  to  them  that  hate  thee,  and  the  interpre- 
tation thereof  to  thine  enemies.  The  tree  that  thou 
sawest,  which  grew  and  was  strong,  whose  height 
reached  unto  the  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  all 
the  earth  ;  whose  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all ;  under  which  the 
beasts  of  the  field  dwelt,  and  upon  whose  branches  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  had  their  habitation  :  It  is  thou, 
O  king,  that  art  grown  and  become  strong;  for  thy 
greatness  is  grown,  and  reacheth  unto  heaven,  and 
thy  dominion  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  And  whereas, 
the  king  saw  a  watcher,  and  an  holy  one,  coming 
down  from  heaven,  and  saying,  Hew  the  tree  down, 
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and  destroy  it,  yet  leave  the  stump  of  the  roots  thereof 
in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the 
tender  grass  of  the  field ;  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  till  seven  times  pass  over  him  :  This  is  the 
interpretation,  "O  king,  and  this  is  the  decree  of  the 
Most  High,  which  is  come  upon  my  lord  the  king: 
that  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  they  shall  make 
thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen  ;  and  they  shall  wet  thee  with 
the  dew  of  heaven ;  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee 
till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.  And 
whereas  they  commanded  to  leave  the  stump  of  the 
tree  roots  ;  thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after 
that  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 
Wherefore,  O  king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto 
thee,  and  break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it  may  be  a 
lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity." 

Astonished  as  the  king  must  have  been  by  this  in- 
terpretation, and  affected  by  the  singularity  of  the 
dream  itself,  no  lasting  impression  appears  to  have 
been  made  upon  his  mind.  The  habits  of  such  a  man 
as  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  flattered,  so  surrounded,  and  so 
absolute,  were  not  likely  to  be  permanently  influenced 
by  the  most  evident  indications  of  Divine  Providence. 
We  have  a  singular  demonstration  of  this  in  connection 
with  these  very  transactions.  Although  he  had  proved 
more  than  once  the  inability  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Chaldeans 
astrologers  to  make  good  their  pretensions  to  read and  astro- 
futurity,  and  interpret  mysteries,  yet  from  mere  habit,  '°Sers- 
or  prejudice,  and  contrary  to  those  convictions  which 
one  might  have  supposed  him  to  have  received,  and 
which  ought  certainly  to  have  arisen  from  his  own 
observation  and  experience,  he  consulted  them,  and 
received  another  mortifying  evidence  of  their  insuf- 
ficiency, before  he  sent  for  Daniel.  But,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  "  the  dream  was  certain,  and  the 
interpretation  thereof  sure;"  and  the  purposes  of 
heaven  were  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  human  opposi- 
tion or  indifference ;  the  mighty  king  of  Babylon  was 
to  learn  that  he  was  subject  to  a  mightier  than  him- 
self, and  as  he  gathered  no  wisdom  from  the  menace,  it 
was  quickly  put  in  execution.  "  All  this  came  upon  the 
king  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon. 
The  king  spake,  and  said,  Is  not  this  great  Babylon 
that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my 
majesty  ?  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth, 
there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken;  the  kingdom  is 
departed  from  thee." — "  The  same  hour  was  the  thing 
fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  he  was  driven 
from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body 
was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were 
grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds' 
claws." 

It  is  by  no  means  agreed  in  what  this  extraordinary 
change  consisted,  or  how  long  it  continued.    The  most 
probable  interpretation  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  king 
was  seized  with  a  species  of  insanity,   not  wholly  un- 
known in  the  present  day,  under  the  term  lycanthropy  A  Jvcan 
(\i//ca»'Spw7ria) ;  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  black  thropy. 
melancholy,  he  imagined  himself  to  be  an  ox,  broke 
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from  the  restraints  of  his  guard,  and,  assuming  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  beast  he  supposed  himself, 
was  suffered  at  length,  as  the  only  method  of  ap- 
peasing him,  to  roam  in  the  park  of  his  palace,  in 
the  circumstances  stated  by  the  sacred  historian.  As 
to  the  time  during  which  this  delirium  raged,  some 
have  held  it  was  no  more  than  seven  months;  others, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Persians  divide  their 
year  into  two  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  conclude 
that  three  years  and  a  half  is  the  time  specified. 
Others  have  supplied  arguments  from  their  imaginations. 
The  scripture  phrase  is  "  seven  times ;"  and  the  most  na- 
tural, consistent,  and  usual  signification  attached  to 
this  expression  is,  seven  years.  It  is  not  stated  how 
this  inter-regnum  was  filled.  It  has  been  assumed, 
that  his  son  Evil-Merodach,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him,  was  regent,  and  acquitted  himself  so  ill,  as  to 
incur  the  severe  displeasure  of  his  father,  on  the  return 
of  his  reason  and  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom. 
Nor  are  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar recorded ;  which,  however,  has  been  thought 
to  have  taken  place  the  same  year  with  his  restoration, 
or  about  twelve  months  afterwards.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  issue  a  decree,  in  which  he  gives  God  the 
glory  of  his  recovery,  and  acknowledges  with  edifying 
humility,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eternal ; — a  decree, 
the  spirit  of  which  but  ill  agrees  with  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  suppose  he  set  up  the  golden  image  in 
the  plains  of  Dura,  after  this  contrite  confession. 
Abydenus*  represents  the  king  to  have  fallen  into  an 
ecstasy,  and  to  have  foretold  the  destruction  of  the 
empire  by  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  adds,  "  im- 
mediately after  uttering  this  prophecy,  he  disappeared" 
The  import  of  this  expression  is  very  doubtful.  He 
might  intend  to  convey  by  it  an  insinuation  that  the 
monarch  was  snatched  away  in  a  miraculous  manner — 
a  fable  not  unfrequent  in  antiquity  among  most  nations, 

*  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.   lib.  IK.  cap.  41. 


who  preferred  having  it  supposed  that  their  favourite 
sovereigns  were  rather  translated  than  that  they  died; 
an  example  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Romulus.  Or,  as  Scaliger  seems  more  judi- 
ciously to  conclude,  it  may  darkly  intimate  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  monarch  from  his  kingly  authority  and 
office,  by  reason  of  his  disease.  This  event,  however,  is 
related  by  Josephus,  and  was  never  disputed  or  arraigned 
by  any  of  his  numerous  opponents.  In  Ptolemy's  ca- 
non, Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  reigned  forty-three 
years,  eight  of  which  are  passed  over  in  silence.  It 
may  be  not  unfairly  inferred,  that  this  chasm  in  the 
record  of  a  life  so  active,  and  so  public,  was  occasioned 
by  his  deposition  from  the  throne,  on  the  grounds  Scaliger. 
stated  by  the  sacred  writer.  Ptolemy's 

But  apart  from  all  conjecture,  it  is  not  credible,  it  is  canon. 
not  even  possible,  that  Daniel,  who  wrote  at  the  time 
when  those  events  took  place,  should  have  endeavoured 
to  impose  upon  the  world  any  circumstances  not 
founded  in  fact,  relative  to  such  a  man  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  conqueror  is  a  character  but  too  well  Confirma- 
known  to  history ;  and,  hated  and  feared  as  he  is,  he  tions. 
is  still  known.  The  very  scale  of  the  mischiefs  he  in- 
flicts, and  the  interest  which  all  men  unavoidably,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  take  in  his  movements,  will  not  suffer 
any  material  occurrence  respecting  him  to  remain  a  se- 
cret ;  and  for  these  reasons  such  circumstances  cannot 
be  fabricated  on  the  one  hand,  or  greatly  misrepresented 
on  the  other.  Of  all  the  things  which  Daniel  records 
also,  he  professes  to  be  an  eye-witness.  If,  therefore, 
he  mistates  them,  the  deception  practised  could  not 
originate  in  mistake,  it  must  be  wilful.  And  to  this 
we  must  add,  that  throughout  the  life  of  this  monarch 
we  have  found  the  sacred  history  the  only  record  upon 
which  we  could  place  any  reasonable  dependence.  In 
so  far  as  we  have  arrived  at  any  certainty,  it  is  this 
clue  which  has  hitherto  guided  us  through  the  la- 
byrinths of  antiquity. 
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Biography-      DURING  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Chaldea,  Daniel 
s^-v^v^  was  raised  up  by  providence  to  exhibit  and  to  uphold 
A.  M.      the  true  religion  ;  and  it  cannot  surely  fail  of  striking 
3398.     the  attentive  observer  that  whatever  may  have  been 
g""^       the  depression  of  truth,  even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
QQQ       when  its  light  had  almost  suffered  extinction,  God  has 
never  been  without  a  witness ;  but,  however  deplorable 
the  state  of  his  cause,  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  he  has 
interposed  for  its  revival.     The  present  history  records 
such  a  period  and  such  a  manifestation,  and  while  it  is 
of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  as  to  assume,  in  its  prin- 
cipal circumstances,  the  appearance  of  fiction  and  the 
characteristic  exaggerations  of  romance,  it  is  neverthe- 
,        less  a  tale  of  reality,  and  fraught  with  the  most  valu- 
able instruction. 

Daniel  was  no  ordinary  man ;  no  ordinary  prophet ; 


it  mieht  even  be  added,  that  he  was  no  insignificant 
confessor  and  martyr  to  the  truth.  The  opportunities 
which  occurred  for  the  developement  and  exhibition  ol 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  were,  moreover,  no  less  rare 
and  singular  than  those  qualities  themselves :  his  gilt 
and  graces  were  not  destined  to  be  hid  in  a  corner,  but 
stood  forth,  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  prominence,  m 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  theatres  of  human  acti< 

The  birth-place  of  this  eminent  person  is  said  to 
have  been  Upper  Bethoron,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim, 
and  his  descent  from  the  illustrious  family  of  David 
Epiphanius  and  others  have  indeed  represented  him  as 
born  at  Batheber,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  which 
has,  however,  been  deemed  an  improbable  tradition. 
He  was  the  relative,  as  well  as  intimate  associate 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego ;  and,  like  them, 
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was  transported  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  about  the  year  of  the  world 
3398.  He  is  thought  at  this  time  to  have  attained 
about  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  at  the  utmost  twenty;  a 
period  when  it  required  a  peculiar  elevation  of  cha- 
racter and  force  cf  mind,  to  obtain  the  distinguished 
notice  which  he  attracted,  to  sustain  those  complicated 
trials,  which  he  was  so  soon  appointed  to  endure, 
and  to  merit  those  commanding  and  honourable  sta- 
tions which  he  was  soon  afterwards  enabled  to  occupy. 

His  superior  wisdom  and  great  accomplishments  of 
mind  commended  him,  with  three  others  of  his  na- 
tion, to  the  attention  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  whom 
he  was  called  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  station,  even  in 
the  days  of  his  captivity.  The  persons  alluded  to 
have  been  already  mentioned.  In  conformity  with  the 
established  custom  of  the  times  and  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  had  been  transported  from  their  native 
land,  each  of  them  received  a  new  name.  This  was  the 
constant  practice  of  conquerors,  especially  when  their 
captives  were  designed  to  fill  any  office  about  the  court, 
or  to  be  in  personal  attendance  on  the  sovereign.  Daniel 
was  henceforth  named  Belteshazzar,  and  of  his  com- 
panions in  tribulation,  Hananiah  was  called  Shadrach  ; 
Mishael,  Meshach ;  and  Azariah,  Abed-nego.  It  has 
been  justly  noticed  as  remarkable,  that  the  former 
names  of  these  individuals  related  to  the  true  God, 
and  that  all  the  new  names  which  were  at  this  time 
imposed  upon  the  four  Jewish  captives,  had  some  re- 
ference to  Babylonish  idols.  Daniel,  in  Hebrew,  sig- 
nifies "God  is  my  guide;"  in  Chaldee,  Belteshazzar 
means,  "  the  treasure  of  Baal."  Hananiah  is,  in  He- 
brew, "  well  pleasing  to  God;"  Shadrach,  in  Chaldee, 
"  the  inspiration  of  the  sun."  In  Hebrew,  Mishael  de- 
notes "  proceeding  from  God  ;"  in  Chaldee,  Meshach 
is  "  belonging  to  the  goddess  Sheshach."  Azariah  is, 
in  Hebrew,  "  God  is  my  help  ;"  Abed-nego,  in  Chaldee, 
"  the  servant  of  Nago,"  that  is,  the  sun,  or  the  morn- 
ing star,  which  were  Babylonian  divinities.  It  is  still 
the  practice  of  the  Mogul,  derived  from  the  ancient 
usages  of  eastern  nations,  to  distinguish  his  favourites, 
by  conferring  new  names  upon  them  when  they  are 
advanced  to  more  elevated  or  honourable  stations. 

At  this  early  period  of  his  history  we  have  a  very 
remarkable  indication  of  that  greatness  of  character  for 
which  Daniel  was  distinguished,  and  which  now  began  to 
appear.  During  three  years,  he  and  his  companions 
already  mentioned,  were  carefully  and  fully  instructed 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  which  consisted 
of  natural  philosophy,  astrology,  divination,  the  science 
of  auguries,  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  other  my- 
steries, and  from  the  proficiency  in  these  departments 
of  knowledge  which  Daniel  ultimately  discovered,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  most 
laborious  attention.  What,  however,  particularly  claims 
our  notice  is,  his  conduct,  at  the  time  in  question, 
with  regard  to  the  food  with  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  supplied  from  the  palace.  It  appears 
that  they  had  a  daily  allowance  of  meat  and  wine  from 
the  royal  table ;  but  as  this  provision  often  consisted 
of  the  flesh  of  unclean  creatures,  as  it  was,  perhaps, 
bestowed  not  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  king's 
munificent  favour  and  patronage,  but  for  the  insidious 
purpose  of  alienating  their  minds  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  inducing  them  to  transfer  their  affections  to 
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the  land  of  their  captivity ;  as,  moreover,  it  was  in- 
compatible with  the  temperance,  approaching  to  abste- 
miousness, which  these  Jewish  worthies  deemed  most 
suitable,  both  to  their  circumstances  and  their  religion, 
and  as  it  was  first,  according  to  their  custom,  blessed 
in  the  name  of  their  idol  Bel,  Daniel  solicited  the 
principal  eunuch  that  they  might  be  excused  from 
eating  it ;  and  this  he  did  both  with  a  firmness  and 
respectfulness  of  manner  that  won  upon  the  chief  offi- 
cer's regard.  Two  objections,  however,  were  men- 
tioned ;  the  one  that  the  king  might  take  offence,  and 
being  an  absolute  monarch,  his  own  head  would  most 
likely  be  endangered  by  his  compliance  ;  the  other, 
that  the  abstemiousness  proposed,  in  only  partaking  of 
pulse  to  eat  and  water  to  drink,  would  produce  a  bad 
effect  upon  their  appearance,  and  this  was  of  material 
consequence,  because  the  eastern  monarchs  were  uni- 
formly desirous  of  having  beautiful  and  healthy  look- 
ing persons  in  immediate  attendance  upon  them. 
They  imagined  that  nothing  but  a  sordid  and  corrupt 
soul  could  reside  in  a  meagre  and  disagreeable  body. 
Daniel  then  made  the  same  proposal  to  Melzar,  who 
seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank,  who  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  Hebrew  youths,  desiring  him  to 
make  an  experiment  for  ten  days,  which  would  be  a 
sufficient  time  for  determining  whether  the  alteration 
of  their  diet  produced  any  change  of  appearance.  This 
being  accordingly  done,  they  were  permitted  to  adhere 
to  their  own  scrupulous  abstemiousness.  Thus  hap- 
pily, in  this  instance,  were  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science pleaded  with  success.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  three  years  allotted  to  their  studies,  Daniel 
had  become  remarkable  for  his  "  understanding  in  all 
visions  and  dreams,"  and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  Advance- 
of  displaying  his  characteristic  superiority.  Being  nicnt- 
brought  before  the  king  at  the  expiration  of  their 
studies,  he  and  his  companions  were  examined  with 
regard  to  their  attainments,  and  the  skill  they  dis- 
played induced  Nebuchadnezzar  instantly  to  place  them 
in  the  situation  for  which  they  had  been  preparing. 
He  could  not  avoid  discovering  how  much  they  ex- 
celled all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  of  the  empire, 
nor  did  he  suffer  any  prejudices  that  might  have 
existed  against  their  country  to  disparage  their  eminent 
qualifications. 

An  opportunity  occurred,  after  the  advancement  of  Interpreta 
Daniel,  of  putting  his  powers  to  the  test,  and  the  re-  ['.on  ,of  the 
suit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  such  as  not  only  to  <jref  m 
fulfil  the  early  promise  of  his  character,  but  to  de- 
monstrate that  he  was  honoured  with  an  inspiration  infi- 
nitely exceeding  all  the  attainments  of  mere  human 
science.  With  a  piety  truly  characteristic  of  this  emi- 
nent man,  he  prefaced  the  disclosure  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's first  dream,  which  had  passed  from  his  memory, 
by  the  declaration  that  it  was  the  God  of  heaven  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  secret  which  the  astrologers, 
magicians,  and  soothsayers,  in  vain  attempted  to  dis- 
cover, and  that,  consequently,  it  was  not  to  be  imputed 
to  any  superior  sagacity  of  his  own,  nor  was  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  entrusted  with  it  in  preference  to 
others  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  merit,  it  being  com- 
municated solely,  he  said,  "  for  their  sakes  that  shall 
make  known  the  interpretation  to  the  king,  and  that 
thou  mightest  know  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart."  Josephus 
imputes  to  Daniel  the  following  speech  on  this  critical 
occasion,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  certainly  in  unison 
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with  his  character,  as  represented  in  the  inspired  page. 
"  It  is  not  any  high  conceit  of  my  own  wisdom,  as  if 
I  understand  more  than  the  Chaldeans  do,  or  any  de- 
signed reproach  upon  them  for  not  being  able  to  re- 
solve a  question  which  I  am  able  to  unriddle,  that  I 
engage  in  this  matter  ;  for  I  am  not  a  person  that  pre- 
tends to  more  skill  and  knowledge  than  my  neighbours; 
but  it  is  purely  the  work  of  God,  in  pity  to  the  miserable, 
and  in  mercy  to  my  prayers  for  the  life  and  safety  of 
myself  and  my  friends,  that  has  now  laid  open  this 
dream  to  me,  and  explained  the  meaning  of  it.  Nor 
have  I  been  so  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  myself  and 
my  companions  under  your  displeasure,  as  for  your 
honour  and  glory,  lest  you  should  tarnish  them  by 
putting  to  death,  contrary  to  all  right  and  justice,  so 
many  worthy  men,  merely  because  they  were  not  able 
to  do  a  thing  that  is  impossible  for  flesh  and  blood  to 
perform." 

The  exact  coincidence  between  his  forgotten  dream 
and  Daniel's  representation,  and  the  authoritative 
manner  in  which  the  predictions  of  future  times  were 
delivered,  filled  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  utmost 
Daniel's  ad- astonishment  and  admiration.  He  was  ready  to  pay 
vancement.  him  divine  honours  as  a  god,  commanding  an  oblation 
and  sweet  odours  to  be  presented  to  him,  which  the 
pious  Jew  no  doubt  declined  as  a  piece  of  insufferable 
idolatry;  but  he  did  not  refuse  the  presents  of  great 
value  which  the  king  gave  him,  nor  the  station  of  high 
dignity  and  honour  to  which  he  was  immediately  ad- 
vanced. Daniel  was  accordingly  made  ruler  over  the 
whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  superintendant  over 
all  the  wise  men,  or  magicians  of  the  empire.  While 
exalted  to  distinction  himself,  he  did  not  forget  the 
interests  of  his  three  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  who,  at  his  request,  were  placed  under  him, 
in  stations  of  distinguished  importance  and  trust,  pro- 
bably as  deputy-governors.  De  Dieu  is  of  opinion, 
from  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Chaldee  language,  and 
from  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Arabic,  that  these 
men  had  the  superintendance  of  agriculture,  and  of 
the  revenue  arising  out  of  it. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  name  of 
Daniel  is  not  introduced  in  the  account  of  the  remark- 
able preservation  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego. 
That  he  was  one  in  spirit  with  the  three  worthies  who 
sacrificed  (in  purpose,  at  least)  life  to  the  claims  of  duty 
and  of  God,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  and 
that  both  his  firmness  and  the  king's  displeasure  would 
have  been  equally  manifest  as  in  the  instance  recorded, 
is  unquestionable.  How  then  does  it  arise  that  he  is 
wholly  overlooked  in  the  affair  ?  The  chasm  of  in- 
formation here  cannot  easily  be  filled  up  ;  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  conjectural  probability,  and  perhaps 
•  shall  not  materially  err  in  supposing  that  he  was  absent 
on  some  important  affair  of  state,  in  a  remote  province 
of  the  empire ;  the  peculiar  sagacity  which  he  had 
already  displayed,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
rendering  it  natural  that  he  should  have  been  so  em- 
ployed. 

Daniel  again  becomes  prominent  in  the  inspired 
story,  on  the  occasion  of  another  dream  of  the  king, 
which,  although  Nebuchadnezzar  could  distinctly  re- 
member, he  was  unable  to  interpret.  As  in  the  former 
instance,  the  astrologers  and  magicians  of  every  class 
who  were  regarded  as  constituting  the  learned  body  of 
the  empire,  were  again  summoned  into  the  royal  pre- 
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sence;  but  they  were  utterly  confounded;  when  re- 
course was  had  to  Daniel.  This  faithful  servant  of 
the  living  God  was  so  struck  with  awe  and  terror  at 
the  judgment  indicated  by  the  dream,  that  he  stood 
in  silence  for  an  hour  :  but  upon  being  encouraged  to 
expound  its  meaning,  he  at  length  explained  it  as  we 
have  already  detailed ;  and,  having  given  the  interpre- 
tation, he  dismissed  the  character  of  the  mere  expositor  Dan"'' 1!1 
of  mysterious  prognostications,  and  assumed  that  of  the  g^oiM 
counsellor  and  the  friend.  With  a  faithfulness  which  dream, 
may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  while  it  cannot  fail 
of  securing  our  approbation,  he  proceeded  to  admonish 
the  king  to  abandon  his  iniquitous  courses,  to  practise 
a  holy  life,  and  especially  to  manifest  compassion  to 
the  poor  ;  of  which,  probably,  he  had  been  notoriously 
negligent ;  and  thus  to  secure  prosperity  and  peace. 
After  the  delay  of  a  year,  which,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  given  as  a  space  for  repentance,  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  this  monarch  occasioned  the  infliction  of  the 
threatened  chastisement  of  seven  years'  deposition  from 
his  imperial  dignity,  and  from  the  exercise  of  his  reason  ; 
after  which,  at  his  restoration,  he  published  a  decree, 
expressive  of  the  reverence  he  felt  for  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  the  just  sense  with  which  adversity  had 
inspired  him  of  his  own  insignificance  and  guilt. 

The  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  occurred  soon  after  his 
restoration,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  dominions  by 
his  son  Evil-Merodach.  whose  reign  was  marked  with 
wickedness,  and  was  of  short  duration.  Neriglassar,who 
was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  by  which  Evil-Mero- 
dach died,  took  the  vacant  throne.  This  latter  pe- 
rished in  battle  against  Cyrus,  nephew  to  Cyaxares,  the 
king  of  Media,  who  came  out  of  Persia  with  30,000 
men,  to  afford  assistance  to  his  uncle.  Laborosoarchod, 
the  son  of  Neriglassar,  sat  upon  the  throne  only  nine 
months  ;  his  odious  character  having  excited  a  con- 
spiracy against  him ;  when  Belshazzar,  probably  the 
grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  again  introduces  us  to  the  story  of  Daniel. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  succession  in  question, 
it  may  be  proper  previously  to  state  the  sentiments  of 
the  intelligent  chronologist  Dr.  Hales,  which  occur  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Analysis.  This  writer  does 
not  admit  that  Evil-Merodach  was  cut  off  in  a  con- 
spiracy, but  slain  in  battle  by  Cyrus,  when  command- 
ing the  armies  of  Cyaxares,  whose  territories  he  had 
prepared  to  attack.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Neriglassar,  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  and  grandson  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  it  was  Belshazzar,  or  Neri- 
glassar, the  cruelty  of  whose  government  was  so  insup- 
portable to  his  subjects,  as  to  provoke  them  to  a  con- 
spiracy, in  which  he  was  slain.  The  inquiry  may  be 
pursued  by  consulting  Dr.  Hales,  already  mentioned, 
and  Prideaux's  Connection,  anno  555. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  whoever  he  was, 
that  Daniel,  who  still  continued  to  occupy  his  extra- 
ordinary rank,  had  his  two  celebrated  visions  of  the 
four  beasts ;  and  the  ram,  and  the  he-goat ;  the  one  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  other  in  the  third. 
By  the  former  was  signified  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  empires ;  and  in  the  latter, 
Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of 
Cyrus,  by  the  emblem  of  the  ram;  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  that  of  the  he-goat. 

Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  had 
frequent  engagements  with  the  armies  of  Belshazzar, 
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Biography,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  shutting  him  up  in  the  city 
of  Babylon,  against  which  he  commenced  a  regular 
siege.  While  in  this  situation,  so  inappropriate  to 
merriment,  a  great  festival  was  celebrated,  which, 
since,  according  to  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  it  was 
foreknown  by  Cyrus,  was,  most  likely,  an  anniversary 
feast  ;  either,  perhaps,  in  commemoration  of  the  king's 
birth-day,  or  in  honour  of  his  gods.  The  Sachsean 
feast,  or  one  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Shach,  is 
more  than  once  alluded  to  by  the  prophets,  and  might 
possibly  be  the  very  festival  in  question,  as,  during 
its  observance,  the  utmost  licentiousness  was  practised: 
every  one,  in  short,  did  as  he  pleased. 

The  courtiers,  and  principal  persons  of  the  empire, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  were,  it  appears,  present 
upon  this  occasion  ;  and  Belshazzar,  in  the  excess  of 
his  revelry  and  impiety,  commanded  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  which  his  grandfather  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  of 
festivity,  in  order  that  he,  his  nobles,  and  his  con- 
cubines might  drink  out  of  them.  This  seems  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  profane  defiance  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  religious  ser- 
yices  of  the  Jews  ;  it  was  therefore  probably  accom- 
panied with  many  blasphemous  jests,  and  certainly 
with  praises  of  the  different  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of 
brass,  wood,  and  stone,  whom  they  were  addicted  to 
worship.  But  the  delirium  of  intoxication  was  soon  at 
an  end;  and  by  a  very  remarkable,  and  yet  simple  inter- 
position of  his  power,  the  God  of  heaven,  whom  these 
inebriated  sensualists  ventured  to  ridicule,  changed 
their  merriment  into  sadness  ;  a  sadness  which  was  the 
prelude  of  a  tremendous  calamity.  The  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand  were  distinctly  perceived  upon  the  wall, 
writing  upon  the  plaster  a  brief  sentence  of  condem- 
nation. The  characters,  however,  were  foreign  and 
unintelligible,  and  die  king,  in  the  utmost  trepidation, 
immediately  summoned  together  his  astrologers  and 
soothsayers,  to  furnish  him  with  an  interpretation  of 
the  mysterious  sentence.  The  excessive  terror  of  his 
mind,  and  which,  as  he  was  unable  to  read  the  writing, 
nothing  but  the  power  of  conscience  could  have  occa- 
sioned, is  apparent  in  the  great  promises  he  made  to 
any  interpreter  of  this  sentence,  declaring  that  he 
should  be  clothed  with  scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of 
gold  about  his  neck,  and  be  the  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom.  None  of  the  wise  men,  however,  could  read 
the  inscription,  or  comprehend  its  purpose  ;  and  the 
king  continued  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  queen-mother  entered,  and  after 
pronouncing  the  highest  eulogium  upon  the  sagacity 
of  Daniel,  to  whose  former  interpretation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  she  particularly  adverted,  recom- 
mended him  to  be  called  for  upon  this  difficult  and 
distressing  occasion  ;  to  which  the  king  eagerly  con- 
sented. Belshazzar  now  offered  to  bestow  upon  Daniel 
the  distinguished  rewards  which  he  had  promised  in 
vain  to  his  own  magicians,  in  case  of  his  giving  the 
Daniel  in-  interpretation  he  required.  The  latter  disclaimed  any 
views  to  such  marks  of  r°yal  favour,  saying,  "  Let 
tny  gtfts  be  to  thyself,  and  give  thy  rewards  to  another  ;" 
but  assured  him  of  his  readiness  to  explain  the  myste- 
rious inscription,  which  had  produced  so  much  un- 
easiness. But  to  do  so  was  no  easy  task,  since  it  ma- 
terially affected  the  king  himself,  and  contained  a  most 
awful  denunciation.  Daniel,  however,  was  unmoved 
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by  any  sense  of  personal  danger,  in  discharging  his  duty  DaniH 
to  God  and  man,  and  having  introduced  his  interpre- 
tation, by  reproving  the  king  for  his  ingratitude  and 
profanity,  he  added,  "  This  is  the  writing  that  was 
written ;  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin.  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  thing :  Mene ;  God  hath  num 
bered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it.  Tekcl ;  thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting.  Peres ; 
thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians."  It  seems  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  aspect  of  this  statement,  and 
the  pointed  appeal  against  the  king's  conduct,  with 
which  it  was  introduced,  Daniel  should  immediately 
receive  all  the  promised  tokens  of  distinction  that 
awaited  the  successful  interpreter.  Yet  such  was  the 
case,  the  apparel  and  the  proclamation  of  his  advance- 
ment were  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  bestowed. 

Every  circumstance  of  the  prediction  was  soon  veri- 
fied. The  city,  which  had  been  so  long  besieged,  was 
taken.  When  Cyrus  was  informed  of  the  approach  of 
the  great  Babylonish  festival,  he  determined  upon  a- 
measure  of  surprise,  and  having  ordered  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  point  where  the  river  ran  into  the  city, 
and  another  to  the  place  where  it  issued  out,  they  were 
to  attempt  the  passage  as  soon  as  they  should  perceive 
the  river  fordable ;  in  the  mean  time  others  were  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  stream  into  another  direction.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  gates  being  open,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  superinduced 
by  the  excessive  festivity  of  the  time,  Cyrus  marched 
his  army  into  Babylon,  and  took  possession.  Belshazzar 
was  slain,  and  the  kingdom  transferred  to  Cyaxares, 
denominated  in  scripture,  Darius  the  Mede.  Xenophon, 
in  the  Cyropsedia  (lib.  vii.),  states,  that  the  king  was 
slain  in  the  following  manner :  two  deserters  named 
Gadates  and  Gobryas,  having  assisted  some  of  the 
Persian  army  to  kill  the  guards,  and  seize  upon  the 
palace,  they  entered  into  the  room  where  the  king  was, 
whom  they  found  standing  up  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
but  they  soon  dispatched  him,  and  those  that  were 
with  him. 

According  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  with  regard  to  conquered  nations,  it  appears 
from  Berosus,  that  the  victorious  Mede  appointed  a  B.  c. 
Babylonian  nobleman,  of  the  name  of  Nabonadius,  as  537. 
viceroy  of  Babylon,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  princes 
as  superintendants  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Over  these  were  placed  three  presidents,  of 
whom  Daniel,  for  obvious  reasons  a  favourite  of  the 
conqueror,  was  the  principal.  He  was  naturally  sup^ 
posed  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  which  he  had 
predicted,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his 
sagacity  and  discretion,  together  with  his  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  affairs  of  the  government,  pointed 
him  out  as  a  proper  person  to  occupy  the  very  highest 
station  of  trust  and  influence. 

Ordinary  minds  easily  admit  and  cherish  envious  sen-  Daniel  t-n- 
timents,  and  cannot  endure  the  good  fortune  of  others,  vietl- 
even  when  it  is  most  merited.     The  favourites  of  great 
princes  are  indeed  certain  of  incurring  considerable 
obloquy,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties, 
or  on  account  of  some  private  peculiarity.     So  it  hap- 
pened to  Daniel,  whose  character,  however,  shines  with 
the  more  glory  and  brightness  in  consequence  of  the 
infamous  machinations  of  his  adversaries.     No  sooner 
did  he  come  into  power>  than  every  cngme  was  set  at 
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Biography,  work   to  degrade  him,    and  by  those  who  hoped  to 
•-'  acquire  the  ascendancy  on  his  removal.  He  appears  to 
have  been  accused  long  before  they  were  able  to  fix 
upon  him  any  charge  which  seemed  likely  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.     In  his  administration  of  public 
affairs  he  was  unimpeachable  :   his  capacity  and  inte- 
grity were  alike  conspicuous,  and  the  utmost  vigilance 
which  malice  was  able  to  exercise  could  not  discover 
any  thing  upon  which  to  found  an  indictment   that 
should  operate  his  ruin.     After  conferring  with  each 
other,  therefore,  upon  the  subject,  the  presidents  and 
princes  determined  that  the  only  method  of  proceeding 
against  "  this  Daniel"  was,  to  impeach  him  for  his  reli- 
gfon,  which  he  maintained  with  great  scrupulousness, 
notwithstanding   the   very   peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  innumerable  tempta- 
tions to  idolatrous  compliances  with  which  he  must 
constantly  have  been  surrounded.     Having  laid  the 
snare,  they  resolved  upon  a  plan  to  lead  him  into  it, 
and  their  arrangement  was  certainly  not  destitute  of 
political  sagacity.     A  solemn  deputation  was  sent  to 
the  king,  in  the  name  of  all  the  presidents  of  the  king- 
dom, the  governors  and  the  princes,   the  counsellors 
and  the  captains,  to  solicit  the  establishment  of  a  royal 
statute,  by  which  it  was  to  be  enacted,  that  whoever 
should  ask  any  petition  either  of  a  god  or   of  man 
during  the  period  of  thirty  days,  excepting  of  the  king 
himself,  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.     The 
Persian  monarchs  were  extremely  tenacious  of  their 
honour,  and  the  people  universally  held  their  persons 
in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  they  cherished  for 
their  gods.     Darius,  conceiving  this  application  as  in- 
tended to  do  him  honour  upon  his  accession  to  the 
sovereignty,  most  readily  granted  their  request,  taking 
no  time  to  reflect  upon  its  absurdity. 

Daniel  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  stratagem  which 
the  princes  had  adopted  to  effect  his  destruction ;  the 
vigilance  of  his  administration  being  such  that  it  must 
have  been  scarcely  possible  for  so  daring  a  conspiracy 
to  elude  detection.  But  infinitely  more  concerned  for 
the  glory  of  his  religion,  and  the  honour  of  God,  than 
distressed  at  the  apprehension  of  personal  suffering,  he 
did  not,  even  for  a  moment,  desist  from  those  devo- 
tional exercises  to  which  he  had  conscientiously  ad- 
dicted himself  through  all  the  period  of  his  captivity, 
and  by  which  he  maintained  a  total  separation,  both 
of  spirit  and  practice,  from  the  heathen  impieties  of 
Chaldea.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  royal 
signature  being  given  to  the  decree,  he  retired  into  his 
house,  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom — a  custom, 
too,  which  was  always  observed  by  the  Jews  in  any  dis- 
tant situation — he  prayed  with  his  face  turned  towards 
Jerusalem.  This  he  continued,  as  usual,  three  times  a 
day,  with  his  chamber  window  open  in  the  direction  of 
the  Jewish  capital.  This  was  not  a  mere  caprice  or 
formality;  it  was  founded  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  blessings  .which  were  connected  with  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  which  were  pleaded  distinctly  by  Solo- 
mon at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  :  "  If  thy  people 
sin  against  thee  (for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not), 
and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  captives  into  the 
land  of  the  enemy,  far  or  near;  yet  if  they  shall  be- 
think themselves  in  the  land  whither  they  were  carried 
captives,  and  repent,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee 
in  the  land  of  them  that  carried  them  captives,  saying, 


Cast  into 
the  den  of 
lions. 


We  have  sinned  and  have  done  perversely,  we  have     Daniel, 
committed  wickedness ;  and  so  return  unto  thee  with  all  v-^^-^ 
their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul,  in  the  land  of  their     A.M. 
enemies,  which  led  them  away  captive,  and  pray  unto     3467. 
thee  toward  their  land  which  thou  gavest  unto  their  fa-      jjTc. 
thers,  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  house  -which      537. 
/  have  built  for  thy  name :  then  hear  thou  their  prayer 
and  their  supplication  in  heaven,  thy  dwelling-place, 
and  maintain  their  cause."  1  Kings,  viii.  46 — 49. 

The  enemies  of  Daniel  soon  discovering  that  their 
plot  had  succeeded,  and  that  he  was,  as  they  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  a  resolute  adherent  of  the  divine  reli- 
gion of  his  country,  hastened  to  Darius  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  disobedience  of  his  subject,  and  to  de- 
mand the  enforcement  of  his  decree.  They  endeavoured 
to  aggravate  his  conduct  by  misrepresentation,  inti- 
mating that  Daniel  was  guilty  of  disaffection  to  the 
royal  person ;  for,  said  they,  "  He  regarded  not  tkee, 
O  king,  nor  the  decree  which  thou  hast  signed."  The 
king  now  found  himself  in  an  extreme  difficulty,  and, 
dismissing  the  accusers  for  a  time,  devoted  several 
hours  to  devise  some  expedient,  if  possible,  to  evade 
the  execution  of  a  law  which  affected  the  life  of  a  fa- 
vourite and  most  meritorious  servant.  He  felt  exces- 
sively grieved  at  his  own  folly  in  so  suddenly  adopting 
a  suggestion  which  drew  in  its  train  such  fatal  conse- 
quences ;  and,  as  the  sacred  historian  records,  "  la- 
boured till  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  deliver  him." 
His  courtiers,  however,  were  determined,  representing 
to  him,  that  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  when 
once  passed,  was  absolutely  unalterable;  and  to  this  ur- 
gency he  felt  himself  at  last  obliged  most  reluctantly  to 
yield.  The  object  of  their  malignant  persecution  was 
accordingly  delivered  up  to  them,  and  with  all  the  im- 
patience that  characterises  successful  guilt,  they  issued 
instant  orders  to  seize  and  convey  him  to  the  den  of  lions. 
A  stone  was  rolled  against  the  mouth  of  the  den  to  pre- 
vent escape,  which  was  sealed  both  with  the  king's  own 
signet,  and  that  of  the  different  nobles  and  princes : 
upon  which  Darius  withdrew  to  his  palace  in  a  very 
disconsolate  state  of  mind,  probably  having  perceived 
the  manoeuvre  of  his  courtiers ;  but  finding  himself 
incapable  of  resisting  their  will,  he  had  sacrificed  a 
favourite  servant  to  their  baseness,  and  one  whose 
public  character  had  excited  a  confidence  proportioned 
to  its  merit — a  character  against  which  the  tongue  of 
calumny  dared  not  to  utter  a  sentence.  The  night  was 
spent  in  fasting  and  sleeplessness ;  and  all  the  instru- 
ments of  music  were  discarded.  Whether  the  king, 
however,  at  the  moment  of  executing  his  decree,  had 
any  presentiment  of  his  deliverance,  we  cannot  tell ;  it 
appears  that  he  said  to  him,  "  Thy  God,  whom  thou 
servest  continually,  he  will  deliver  thee."  If  this  were 
the  conviction  of  his  mind,  it  no  doubt  originated  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  Daniel, 
and  from  an  impression  of  his  piety  and  peculiar  inter- 
course with  heaven,  arising  out  of  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter he  had  displayed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
It  might,  indeed,  have  been  only  an  ardent  desire  for 
this  purpose,  dictated  by  his  partiality  for  the  sufferer ; 
and  is,  indeed,  susceptible  of  the  rendering,  "  May  thy 
God  deliver  thee." 

However  this  may  be,  the  king's  anxiety  brought  him  ijjs  deliver 
to  the  mouth  of  the  den  of  lions  at  an  early  hour  in  ance. 
the  morning,  where  he  inquired,  in  a  doleful   and  de- 
sponding tone  of  voice,  whether  he  was  possibly  alive  : 
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to  which  he  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing Daniel  reply  in  the  affirmative.  He  informed  the 
king;  that  his  God  had  sent  his  angel,  and  shut  the 
lions'  mouths,  that  they  could  not  do  him  any  injury; 
thus  miraculously  attesting  his  perfect  innocence  of 
the  alleged  crime  of  disparaging  the  royal  authority. 
Darius  immediately  issued  orders  that  he  should  be 
extricated  from  his  melancholy  situation,  which  were 
also  immediately  followed  by  the  command  to  cast  his 
accusers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into  the  den, 
where  they  were  speedily  torn  to  pieces:  a  cruel  mea- 
sure, but  perfectly  according  with  the  custom  of  the 
age,  which  always  visited  the  offence  of  the  father 
upon  his  family.  A  decree  was  then  issued,  which 
recognized  the  extraordinary  providence  apparent  in 
this  deliverance,  and  desired  all  men  to  reverence  the 
God  of  Daniel. 

As  the  period  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  as- 
signed for  the  captivity  drew  near  its  termination, 
Daniel  offered  solemn  supplications  to  heaven  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  intimation,  accom- 
panied with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes ;  after 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  to  give  him 
assurance  that  his  prayers  were  heard,  and  should  be 
answered,  and  to  inform  him,  in  repeated  visions,  of 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  events  of  a  far  distant 
futurity,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind from  the  captivity  of  Satan,  of  which  the  Babylo- 
nian was  antitypical  and  illustrative. 

After  Cyrus  had  obtained  a  full  possession  of  the 
empire,  he  issued  a  decree,  in  which  he  gave  permission 
to  the  Jewish  captives  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and  to  accomplish,  if  they  pleased,  their  favourite 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  No- 
thing, indeed,  could  be  more  entirely  consonant  to 
their  wishes  than  this  royal  edict,  and  they  most  readily 
availed  themselves  of  the  long-anticipated  opportunity 
of  quitting  a  foreign  land,  where  they  had  hung  their 
harps  upon  the  willows,  and  been  afflicted  by  the 
sight  of  idolatrous  observances.  It  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  probable  that  Daniel  instigated  Cyrus  to 
this  acceptable  measure,  since  he  had  the  release  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  much  at  heart,  and  since  he  pos- 
sessed every  advantage  of  benefitting  their  cause  by 
his  eminent  situation  and  extensive  influence.  We 
have  seen  that  Cyrus  was  not  insensible  of  his  merits, 
but,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  government,  raised 
him  to  the  most  elevated  rank,  as  minister  of  state. 
This  ascendancy  gave  him  free  access,  and  great  in- 
fluence at  court ;  and  as  his  prayer,  recorded  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  book  which  passes  under  his 
name,  indicates  his  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of 
the  children  of  the  captivity,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  he  would  introduce  the  subject  to  his  sovereign, 
and  probably  plead  earnestly  on  their  behalf.  We 
find,  from  the  decree  itself,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
that  Cyrus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Jewish 
prophecies ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  likely,  if,  indeed, 
it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  certain, 
than  that  his  prime  minister  should  have  pointed  out 
to  him  these  predictions,  and  especially  the  passages 
relating  to  himself,  and  distinctly  mentioning  him  by 
name  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah ;  a  minute  specifica- 
tion of  his  actions  which  had  been  perceived  at  the 
distance  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  years, 


Although,  however,  Daniel  was  accessary  to  the 
publication  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  availed  himself  of  its  proffered  benefits ;  which 
may  perhaps  be  imputed  partly  to  his  advanced  age, 
for  he  must  have  been  approaching  the  extraordinary 
period  of  ninety  years,  but  principally  to  the  conviction 
that  by  retaining  his  present  situation  he  should  be 
better  able  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Jews,  than 
by  accompanying  them  on  their  return.  If,  as  is  likely, 
his  royal  master  urged  his  continuance,  it  would  tend 
still  further  to  enhance  his  influence,  and  promote  his 
patriotic  views. 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  individual  may  be 
assigned  to  near  the  period  of  his  last  vision,  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  which 
happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
or  about  A.  M.  3470.  At  this  time  he  must  have 
attained  his  ninetieth  year.  Epiphanius,  who  is  follow- 
ed by  the  generality  of  historians,  supposes  that  he 
died  in  Babylon,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  his  sepulchre 
was  afterwards  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  cave.  This, 
however,  cannot  accord  with  fact,  because  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Persian  kings  was  near  Persepolis,  and 
Strabo  states  that  Cyrus  was  interred  there,  and  that 
his  monument  was  observed  by  Alexander;  besides, 
his  last  vision  was  apparently  revealed  to  him  in  Persia, 
as  it  is  dated  by  a  Persian  sera.  It  is  certain  that  he 
resided  some  time  at  Susa,  or  Sushan,  the  capital  of 
Elam,  or  Persia  Proper,  which  a  more  probable  tradi- 
tion represents  as  the  place  of  his  death  and  burial. 
Benjamin  Tudelli,  in  his  Itinerarium,  mentions  that 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Daniel  was  pointed  out  to  him  at 
Tuster,  on  the  Tigris,  which  was  the  ancient  Susa. 
Josephus  states  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  c.  12),  that  Daniel  built 
a  magnificent  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  at  Ecba- 
tana  (or  rather  Susa,  as  Jerome  writes  it,  who  professed 
to  copy  his  account),  which  was  finished  with  the  most 
consummate  taste  and  skill,  and  retained  all  its  beauty 
unimpaired  in  his  days.  It  was  used  as  a  sepulchre 
for  the  Persian  and  Parthian  kings,  and  was  committed 
to  the  superintendance  of  a  priest  of  Jewish  extraction. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  character  of  Daniel,  to 
whose  superiority  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
the  testimony  of  inspiration  is  given  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  the  circumstance,  first  mentioned 
in  the  detail  of  his  actions,  respecting  his  being 
educated  as  an  astrologer,  is  apt  to  strike  pious  minds 
with  astonishment,  and  to  impress  them  with  some 
feelings  of  disrespect  and  repugnance  ;  detracting,  in 
their  view,  very  materially  from  his  excellence.  It 
cannot  but  be  recollected,  that  the  law  of  Moses  not 
only  denounced  immediate  death  upon  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  magic,  but  on  every  one  who  resorted  to 
them.  Soothsayers,  diviners,  observers  of  times,  and 
interpreters  of  dreams,  are  uniformly  represented  in 
scripture  as  an  abomination  to  Jehovah,  and  yet 
Daniel  is  peculiarly  commended  by  the  Babylonish 
monarch  for  his  remarkable  proficiency  in  astrological 
studies.  To  this  it  may  be  justly  said  in  reply,  that 
the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  which  he  excelled, 
included  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  also  archi- 
tecture (of  his  skill  in  which  art  we  have  seen  he  left  a 
memorial),  and  of  the  art  of  war.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Daniel  pursued  insignificant  or  criminal 
studies,  or  addicted  himself  to  the  superstitious  prac- 
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Biography,  tices  of  those  amongst  whom  lie  was  educated.  The 
s^-s^w  history  has  already  recorded  his  objections  against 
the  meat  which  was  accustomed  to  be  dispensed  from 
the  king's  table ;  and  the  same  scrupulousness,  founded 
in  principle,-  which  induced  him  to  refuse  such  suste- 
nance, would  unquestionably  influence  his  conduct 
on  still  more  important  occasions.  He  and  his  com- 
panions might  be  permitted  to  follow  such  studies  as 
were  most  congenial  to  their  taste,  most  consonant  to 
their  religion,  or  most  adapted  to  qualify  them  for 
official  situations  in  the  state; — as,  the  niceties  of 
language,  the  arts  of  war,  the  plans  of  civil  policy. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  topic,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Gleig, 
in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of 
the  Bible.  "  That  he  (Daniel)  was  taught,  even  by 
the  astrologers,  much  useful  knowledge,  can  hardly  be 
doubted ;  for  those  men  could  not  have  pretended  to 
foretel  future  events  from  the  conjunctions  or  oppo- 
sitions of  the  stars  or  planets,  without  acquiring  great 
knowledge  in  the  useful  and  sublime  science  of  astro-, 
nomy,  which  the  agricultural  life  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  law,  deprived  them  of  almost  every 
inducement  to  study.  No  Chaldean  astrologer  can 
have  employed  himself  in  more  frivolous  pursuits  than 
were  those  of  the  alchymists,  in  the  dark  ages  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  in  quest  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  and 
yet  to  the  alchymists  we  are  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted for  the  origin  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  which 
has,  within  these  thirty  years,  been  carried  to  such  per- 
fection, and  contributed  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
elegance  of  civil  society. 

"•  Even  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  something 
might  be  learned  from  the  Chaldean  wise  men.  Neither 
the  gods  of  Babylon,  indeed,  nor  the  conjunctions  of 
the  stars,  could  reveal  any  thing  to  the  astrologers  or 
soothsayers  ;  but  no  man,  who  admits  the  divine  origin 
of  any  part  of  the  scriptures,  can  doubt  but  that  the 
true  God  occasionally  revealed  his  will  to  the  prophets 
in  dreams  and  visions :  and  when  he  did  so,  he  roust 
have  made  use  of  such  symbols,  or  such  language,  as 
were  generally  employed  to  denote  the  thing  intended. 
The  narrowness  of  original  languages,  and  the  practice 
of  hieroglyphical  writing,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  most  nations,  especially  in  the  east,  during  some 
period  of  their  existence,  rendered  it  almost  necessary 
to  express  occasionally  one  thing  by  another  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance  or  analogy. 
In  visions  or  dreams,  whether  sent  by  God  or  not,  some 
symbols  or  language  must  have  been  employed ;  and  the 
business  of  the  oneirocritic,  or  interpreter,  was  to 
ascertain  the  import  of  such  symbols.  The  interpreter, 
who  practised  by  art,  could  only  guess  at  that  import, 
and  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  was  likely  to  guess 
erroneously ;  but  he  who  interpreted  by  inspiration  was 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  error,  though  each  symbol, 
or  word,  taken  by  itself,  must  have  had  some  meaning 
generally  understood  by  those  among  whom  such  sym- 
bols and  words  were  in  general  use,  as  well  as  by  the 
prophet. 

"  '  The  early  interpreters  of  dreams,'  says  Bishop 
Warburton, « were  not  juggling  impostors ;  but,  like  the 
early  judicial  astrologers,  more  superstitious  than  their 
neighbours,  and  so  the  first  that  fell  into  their  own  de- 
lusions. However,  suppose  them  to  have  been  as  arrant 
cheats  as  any  of  their  successors,  yet,  at  their  first 


setting  up,  they  must  have  had  materials  proper  for     Daniel, 
their  trade ;  which  could  never  be  the  wild  workings  •^*»^v^^ 
of  each  man's  private  fancy.     Their  customers  would      A.  M. 
look  to  find  a  known  analogy,  become  venerable  by      3470. 
long  application  to  mysterious  wisdom,  for  the  ground-      B~ 
work  of  their  deciphering;  and  the  decipherers  them- 
selves would  as  naturally  fly  to  some  confessed  autho- 
rity,  to  support  their  pretended  science.     But  what 
ground  or  authority  could  this  be,  if  not  the  mysterious 
learning  of  symbolical  character*  ?  The  Egyptian  priests, 
the   first  interpreters  of  dreams,  took  their  rules  for 
this  species  of  DIVINATION  from  their  symbolic  riddling, 
in  which  they  were  so  deeply  read ;  a  ground  of  inter- 
pretation which  would  give  the  strongest  credit  to  the 
art,  and  equally  satisfy  the  diviner  and  the  consulter  ; 
for  it  being  generally  believed  that  their  gods  had  given 
them  hieroglyphic  writing,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  to  imagine  that  those  gods,  who,  in  their  opinion, 
gave  dreams  likewise,  had  employed  the  same  mode  of 
writing  in  both  revelations.'     Div.  Leg.  b.  iv. 

"  When  the  true  God  gave  revelations  by  dreams, 
he,  of  course,  made  use  of  the  symbols  that  were  most 
likely  to  arrest  the  dreamer's  attention,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  were  generally  understood ;  and  in  different 
countries  he  would  make  use  of  different  symbols, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  people  for  whose  infor- 
mation the  dream  was  sent.  Thus,  in  Pharaoh's  two 
dreams,  the  symbols  made  use  of  were,  in  one,  seven 
kine ;  and  in  the  other,  seven  ears  of  corn.  In  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  the  ears  of  corn  denoted  its 
fertility  ;  and  the  kine,  its  great  tutelary  patroness,  Isis. 
Thus  far  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  understood  the  dream 
without  an  interpreter;  and  hence  arose  his  anxiety 
to  understand  the  rest,  as  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
public.  Accordingly,  when  Joseph  comes  to  decipher 
the  dream,  he  does  not  tell  the  king  that  the  two  sevens 
denoted  seven  years  in  Egypt,  but  simply  seven  years  ; 
the  scene  of  the  famine  needing  no  deciphering.  In 
Nebuchadnezzar's  second  dream  he  saw  a  fair  and  high 
tree,  of  which  the  height  reached  to  heaven  ;  and  this 
being  the  symbol  of  majesty  in  general,  very  naturally 
made  the  proud  monarch;  anxious  to  know  what  parti" 
cular  monarch  it  signified ;  and  therefore  the  prophet 
Daniel  begins  his  interpretation  with  saying — '  The 
tree  that  thou  sawest  is  THOU,  O  king !'  But  if  Daniel 
was  intended  by  God,  as  he  certainly  was,  to  be  an 
interpreter  of  the  dreams  sent  by  him  to  the  king  of 
Babylon — the  scourge  by  whom  he  chastised  sinful 
nations — it  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  the  symbols 
by  which  events  were  supposed  to  be  represented  in 
Chaldea,  was  a  species  of  preparatory  knowledge  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  him.  The  symbols  employed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Chaldean  magi  may  have  been 
different  from  those  in  use  amongst  the  priests  of 
Egypt ;  but  whether  they  were  or  not,  it  seems  evident 
that  hieroglyphical  -writing,  and  all  kinds  of  symbolical 
representations  of  God  and  his  attributes,  were  absolutely 
prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Daniel,  therefore,  must 
have  been  taught  the  import  of  the  Chaldean  symbols, 
to  fit  him  for  an  important  part  of  the  office  he  was 
destined  to  fill ;  and  as  God  appears  not  on  any  occa- 
sion to  work  miracles  for  an  object  which  can  be  at- 
tained by  natural  means,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  deist 
will  permit  Christians  to  believe  that  Daniel  might, 
without  sin,  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious 
symbols  of  Chaldea,  by  those  wise  men  of  that  empire, 
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Biography,  among  whom  they  \rere  best  understood.   The  sciences 
s^-v^sL/  of  astronomy  and   dicmistni    furnish    many    illustrious 
A.  M.     proofs  of  the  power,   wisdom,   and   goodness  of   the 
3470.      Creator  and  Governor  of  the   world;   these   sciences 
B~7c.      have  been  successfully  cultivated  by  philosophers  in 
534.      France,  who  seem  not  to  acknowledge  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE — if,  indeed,  they 
allow  any  cause  to  be  first ;  but  surely  an  intelligent 
Christian  clergyman,  of  a  mind  tolerably  firm,  might 
take  lessons  in  astronomy  and  chemistry  from  such 
men,  not  only  without  incurring  guilt  and  danger,  but 
with  great  advantage  to  himself."    Hist,  of  Bible,  vol. 
ii.  p.  504—506. 

His  charac-  As  a  man,  and  as  "  an  Israelite,  indeed,"  Daniel  was 
ter  as  a  man  truly  pre-eminent :  so  much  so,  that  on  one  occasion 
and  saint.  he  was  addressed  by  a  celestial  messenger  in  these 
extraordinary  terms  of  affection,  "  O  man!  greatly  be- 
loved, fear  not."  Dan.  x.  19.  At  an  early  period  of  his 
life  we  have  seen  him  manifest  a  conscientious  scrupu- 
lousness, and  subsequently,  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
his  religion,  amidst  circumstances  of  extreme  danger 
and  powerful  temptation,  which  have  conferred  upon  him 
immortal  renown.  It  was  by  no  idolatrous  compliances, 
no  creeping  meanness,  that,  during  the  various  changes 
which  occured  in  the  government,  he  retained,  neverthe- 
less, his  elevated  situation.  His  worst  enemies,  too, 
acknowledged  the  integrity  and  singular  wisdom  with 
which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  en- 
trusted to  his  management,  and  devised  a  method  of 
bringing  him  into  trouble,  which,  from  proving  suc- 
cessful, as  they  had  probably  anticipated,  was  itself  a 
memorable  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a  man,  and  his 
piety  as  a  saint.  In  chafing  and  rubbing  the  gold, 
they  only  burnished  it  into  greater  brightness,  and  ex- 
hibited more  conspicuously  its  substantial  value. 

Daniel  has  been  compared  to  Joseph,  perhaps  with 
some  propriety,  as  there  are  unquestionably  points  of 
resemblance,  and  a  coincidence  of  circumstances  to  be 
traced  in  these  two  illustrious  individuals.  Each  of 
them  was  removed  at  an  early  period  from  his  native 
country  into  a  land  of  strangers ;  the  one  sold  as  a 
slave,  the  other  seized  upon  and  borne  away  as  a  cap- 
tive. Each  was  elevated  by  a  marvellous  train  of 
events  to  similar  stations  of  dignity  and  influence  in  a 
foreign  court ;  by  means,  indeed,  which  demonstrated, 
in  either  case,  the  interference  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence in  their  behalf.  Each  preserved  his  fidelity  to 
God,  amidst  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  manners  and  of 
religion  with  which  they  were  encompassed  ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  easy,  without  being  placed  in  somewhat 
of  a  similar  situation,  to  estimate,  properly,  the  strength 
of  principle,  the  heroic  fortitude  of  character  required 
to  sustain,  not  only  the  outward  attacks  of  adversaries, 
but  the  nameless  and  numberless  efforts  of  a  more 
insidious,  more  secret,  and  more  constant  kind,  which, 
in  such  cases,  are  employed  to  shake  fortitude  and  re- 
frigerate zeal.  The  conduct  both  of  Daniel  and  his 
three  companions  furnish  a  very  fine  specimen  of  reli- 
gious firmness.  It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  whether, 
instead  of  incurring  so  much  danger  by  their  inflexibility, 
they  might  not  have  evaded  the  decrees  which  threat- 
ened thnir  destruction :  whether,  for  instance,  Daniel 
could  not  have  desisted  for  a  month  from  the  usual 
exercises  of  his  religion,  without  any  material  de- 
parture from  his  principles ;  and  whether  life  was  not 
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too  precious,  and  his  influence  too  important,  to  be  Danid 
risked  upon  a  mere  scruple  of  conscience  ?  Might  he 
not  have  closed  his  windows,  and  have  been  more  pri- 
vate in  his  devotions  ;  or  might  he  not  have  availed 
himself  of  some  business  of  state,  to  have  withdrawn 
into  some  remote  and  secluded  part  of  the  empire  ? 
It  is  true,  this  might  have  been  done ;  and  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands,  would  have  adopted  such  an 
expedient;  but  Daniel  justly  appreciated  the  entire 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  no  sooner  saw  the 
consequences  which  would  result  from  any  thing  like 
evasion  or  artifice,  than  he  determined,  at  every  ha- 
zard, to  maintain  his  integrity,  and  do  honour  to  his 
religion  and  his  God.  It  was  not  an  affair  of  trivial 
moment ;  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  sacrifice 
conscience  to  convenience  or  personal  safety  ;  and  he 
plainly  foresaw  that  such  a  conduct  would  be  pleaded 
hereafter  as  a  disparagement  to  religion  ;  that  evasion, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  in  reality  be  tantamount 
to  renunciation ;  and  that  he  should  be  justly  exposed 
to  be  censured  as  cowardly  and  hypocritical. 

The  true  cause  of  his  boldness  must  be  traced  to 
an  origin  which  illustrates  another  very  remarkable 
trait  in  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  devotion, 
and,  no  question,  the  flame  of  his  piety,  vigorous  as  it 
was,  and  bright  as  it  appeared,  was  kindled  from 
above,  and  perpetually  recruited  from  the  altar  of 
heaven.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  his 
humility  and  unremitted  intercourse  with  God,  amidst 
the  weighty  cares  of  state,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
machinations  of  wickedness.  That  his  sedulous  at- 
tention to  secret  duties,  prepared  him  for  public  action, 
is  obvious,  and  worthy  of  imitation :  for,  whoever  de- 
rives his  support  from  the  same  quarter;  whoever 
derives  his  means  and  motives  to  conflict  from  the 
same  armoury,  will,  by  consequence,  be  able  to  en- 
counter similar  difficulties,  and  come  off  victorious 
from  the  same  field. 

The  book  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Daniel,  in 
the  inspired  record,  was  certainly  of  his  composition, 
although  some  Jewish  writers  maintain  that  prophecies 
were  never  committed  to  writing  out  of  the  limits  of 
Judea,  and  that  the  book  in  question  was  composed 
by  men  of  the  great  synagogue.  In  many  passages, 
however,  he  represents  himself  as  the  author,  in  the 
most  express  and  unequivocal  terms.  This  composition 
was  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  canon  as  his,  and  its 
authenticity,  as  such,  is  confirmed  by  the  references 
of  the  New  Testament.  (Comp.  Mat.  xxiv.  15.  Mark 
xiii.  14.)  Josephus,  moreover,  affirms,  that  Daniel 
himself  committed  his  prophecies  to  writing.  (Antiq. 
1.  x  c.  22.) 

The  style  of  Daniel  is  not  in  general  so  remarkable 
for  its  poetical  and  figurative  cast,  as  that  of  most  of 
the  other  Jewish  prophets,  but  possesses  more  of  the 
simplicity  and  ease  of  historical  narration  ;  though  the 
visions  which  he  records  are  in  themselves  highly 
figurative  and  emblematical.  The  whole  book  com- 
prises a  detail  of  regular  history  and  remarkable  pro- 
phecy ;  and  this  intermixture  gives  it  a  very  novel  and 
interesting  complexion.  The  first  six  chapters  are 
principally  historical,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
chapter,  which  contains  the  interpretation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's prophetic  dream,  respecting  the  successive 
establishment  and  decay  of  the  chief  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  till  the  introduction  of  that  which  was  finally 
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Biography,  to  obtain  unrivalled  power  and  universality.  There  is 
^-^^^  such  an  air  of  truth,  and  such  a  justness  of  colouring 
in  the  different  accounts  of  the  miraculous  deliverance 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  from  the  fiery 
furnace,  to  which  they  were  consigned  by  the  perse- 
cuting intolerance  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  in  the  un- 
hallowed and  sacrilegious  festivity  of  Belshazzar,  with 
the  awful  consequences  that  ensued  ;  in  the  story  of 
Daniel's  commitment  and  deliverance  from  the  lions' 
den  ;  and  in  all  the  minute  details  of  these  transactions, 
that  the  reader  is  transported  to  the  very  spot,  and 
has  his  passions  infallibly  engaged  in  every  scene.  The 
alternations  of  terror  and  of  delight  agitate  the  bosom, 
while  sentiments  of  the  sublimest  nature  are  inci- 
dentally communicated.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tale  of  won- 
der, divested  of  all  fictitious  adornments ;  but  a  tale 
of  great  political  and  moral  importance,  and  of  most 
evident  practical  utility.  The  events  of  the  sixth 
chapter  belong  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  Mede ;  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  the  reader  is  carried  back  to  a 
previous  period,  namely,  to  the  first  three  years  of  the 
reign  of  Belshazzar.  The  last  six  chapters  consist  of 
prophecies,  which,  though  manifestly  connected,  were 
delivered  at  different  times. 

Asa  prophet,  Daniel  must  be  allowed  a  yery  high 
rank,  whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  and  glory 
of  the  events  themselves  which  he  describes,  or  the 
explicit  minuteness  and  exactitude  of  his  delineations. 
"  The  prophecies  of  Daniel,"  observes  Dr.  Gray, 
"  were  in  many  instances  so  exactly  accomplished, 
that  those  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  evidence  which  they  furnished  in 
support  of  our  religion,  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm 
that  they  must  have  been  written  subsequently  to  those 
occurrences  which  they  so  faithfully  describe.  But 
this  groundless  and  unsupported  assertion  of  Porphyry, 
who,  in  the  third  century,  wrote  against  Christianity, 
serves  but  to  establish  the  character  of  Daniel  as  a 
and  enlightened  prophet;  and  Porphyry,  by 


confessing  and  proving  from  the  best  historians,  that  all 
which  is  included  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, y 
relative  to  the  kings  of  the  north,  and  of  the  south, 
of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  was  truly,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular, acted  and  done  in  the  order  there  related,  has 
undesignedly  contributed  to  the  reputation  of  those 
prophecies  of  which  he  attempted  to  destroy  the  au- 
thority ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  historical  testimony, 
and  contrary  to  all  probability,  to  suppose  that  the 
Jews  would  have  admitted  into  the  canon  of  their 
sacred  writ  a  book  which  contained  pretended  pro- 
phecies of  what  had  already  happened.  And  indeed  it 
is  impossible  that  these  prophecies  should  have  been 
written  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  since 
they  were  translated  into  Greek  near  a  hundred  years 
before  the  period  in  which  he  lived;  and  that  transla- 
tion was  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  who  en- 
tertained no  kindness  for  the  Jews,  or  their  religion. 
Those  prophecies  also,  which  foretold  the  victories  and 
dominion  of  Alexander  (ch.  viii.  5,  xi.  3.)  were  shown 
to  that  conqueror  himself  by  Jaddua,  the  high  priest, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (lib.  x.  cap.  12.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8.), 
and  the  Jews  thereupon  obtained  an  exemption  from 
tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  laws.  Many  other  prophecies  in  the  book  have 
likewise  been  fulfilled  since  the  time  of  Porphyry. 

"  Daniel  not  only  predicted  future  events  with  sin- 
gular precision,  but  likewise  accurately  defined  the  time 
in  which  they  should  be  fulfilled,  as  was  remarkably  ex- 
emplified in  that  illustrious  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  in  which  he  prefixed  the  period  for  "  bringing 
in  everlasting  righteousness  by  the  Messiah,"  as  well 
as  in  giving  the  mysterious  predictions  which  probably 
mark  out  the  time  or  duration  of  the  power  of  Anti- 
christ, and,  as  some  suppose,  for  the  commencement 
of  the  millenium,  or  universal  reign  of  saints,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  foretold;  for  the  explanation  of 
which  we  must  wait  the  event," 
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Egypt.  OUR  views  of  the  history  of  the  world  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  actual  state  of  its  annals ;  but  unless  we 
have  most  widely  mistaken  and  mis-stated  some,  of  the 
greatest  uses  of  history,  they  are  not  to  be  confined  to 
those  precincts.  With  the  actual  state  of  historical 
records  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  but  the  motive  that  he  has  to  this  duty  will 
urge  him  beyond  them  in  his  final  views.  The  philo- 
sopher must  be  a  student  of  history,  and  the  real  his- 
torian must  be  a  philosopher.  History,  as  a  mere  col- 
lection of  facts,  may  supply  a  correct  outline  of  what 
man  has  been ;  but  philosophy  must  add  the  light  and 
shade,  the  colouring  and  the  keeping  of  the  picture,  to 
show  him  what  he  ought  to  be ;  she  must  even  afford  us 
many  views  of  one  event,  and  show  us  every  side  of 
prominent  characters  and  circumstances,  or  the  facts 
themselves  will  fall  from  our  remembrance,  and  the 
record  at  last  become  as  neglected  as  it  has  been  un- 
profitable. To  the  absence  of  such  views  of  history 
in  its  votaries,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  much  of 
its  present  state  of  imperfect  details.  It  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  heart,  and  the  passions  of  men  were  too 
much  engrossed  in  the  passing  scene,  to  be  by  any  mere 
process  of  intellect  called  away  to  the  past.  Hence 
arises  our  preference  for  biographical  views  of  all  history. 
They  reach  nearer  the  heart,  and  belong  more  to  the 
whole  man.  We  are  not  unaware,  however,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  history  at  in- 
tervals ;  and  our  materials  must  here  be  their  own 
apology.  We  only  aim  to  give  in  these  interspersed 
chapters  that  which  we  cannot  give  biographically :— a 
connected  view  of  kingdoms  and  states,  as  such  ;  and 
of  their  relations  to  each  other ;  topographical  details ; 
public  manners  and  customs ;  public  bodies  and  sen- 
timents ;  and  those  facts  in  the  general  history  of  man 
which  are  only  interesting  in  groupes  and  multitudes. 

When  an  inquiry  is  made  after  the  origin  of  the  most 
distinguished  states,  those  which  are  acknowledged  to 
be  of  very  early  date  spring  up  into  a  competition  for 
antiquity,  with  pretensions  equally  bold  and  equally 
uncertain ;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween their  respective  claims,  while  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  an  election  among  many  rivals. 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Assyria,  are  alike  prepared  to  assert 
their  superiority  on  this  ground ;  and  all  may  be  traced 


to  the  sons  of  Noah  as  their  progenitors,  and  to  the  plains 
of  Shinar  as  the  place  whence  they  were  dispersed  into 
different  regions.  Phoenicia,  identified  with  the  Ca- 
naanites,  claims  to  have  descended  from  the  younger 
son  of  Ham ;  Assyria,  to  be  derived  from  Ashur ;  Ba- 
bylon (although,  for  ages  after  Assyria  flourished,  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  absorbed  in  that  mightier 
monarchy),  to  be  founded  by  Nimrod ;  and  Egypt  to 
originate  with  Ham  himself;  appealing  to  those  ancient 
titles  which  connect  her  either  with  that  personage  or 
with  his  earliest  descendants.  Tn  the  mean  while,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  history  of  these  several  states,  rivals 
to  each  other  from  the  beginning,  is  necessarily  in- 
termingled ;  that  their  destinies  are  interwoven ;  that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  events  which  have  been 
respectively  applied  to  them  in  later  times,  are,  in  fact, 
common  property ;  and  that  the  incidents  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  parts  with  so  little  precision  belonged 
only  in  truth  to  the  whole.  We  must  often  transfer  the 
same  action  from  hero  to  hero,  and  from  nation  to  na- 
tion, if  we  listen  to  the  ancient  writers  of  different  coun- 
tries; and  the  historian,  who  seeks  after  truth  only,  must 
be  sometimes  satisfied  with-the  fact,  and  to  record  it  with 
fidelity  and  simplicity,  without  undertaking  absolutely 
to  fix  its  period,  or  certainly  to  decide  its  application. 
In  the  earliest  histories  of  all  nations,  we  can  easily 
trace  fragments  of  the  Mosaic  records,  and  obtain 
satisfaction  as  to  the  important  point  that  all  nations 
have  a  common  origin.  To  determine  the  priority  of 
their  several  after-claims  is  not  so  easy  a  task  ;  and  it  is 
rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  alternate  influence 
which  each  exercised  over  the  other,  as  their  respective 
physical  powers  increased  or  diminished,  as  well  as  by 
the  common  interests  which  linked  them  together  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  settle  the  point,  it  may  be  more  prudent 
not  to  enter  at  all  into  the  controversy ;  and  as  it  is 
allowed  by  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  that  Egypt 
has  pretensions  as  fair  to  antiquity  as  any  other  nation 
which  has  laid  claim  to  it ;  as  also  it  is  indisputable 
that  she  long  bore  the  palm  for  science  and  philosophy, 
and  became  the  receptacle  into  which  their  streams 
flowed  from  other  countries,  it  is  judged  proper  to 
follow  the  usual  order  of  history,  and  to  begin  with 
this  illustrious  state. 
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Egypt-          ^  i.     Topographical  description  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Egypt,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  the  south 
by  Ethiopia,  on  the  east  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Libya.  It  derived  its  name  either  from  Egyptus,  one 
of  its  kings,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  dark  colour  of 
its  soil  and  inhabitants,  called  by  the  Greeks  Mgyptw*. 
Its  most  ancient  appellation,  however,  was  derived  from 
Misraim  (the  name  by  which  it  is  most  commonly  called 
in  the  Scriptures),  the  son  of  Ham,  and  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  Chemi  and  Chemia  are  ancient 
Coptic  names  for  this  country,  evidently  derived  from 
the  same  source,  and  corruptions  of  Ham.  Egypt 
may  be  properly  divided  into  three  parts  :  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt.  ,  Thebes  was  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  Memphis  of  Middle  Egypt.  Lower 
Egypt  comprehended  the  Delta,  so  called  from  its 
triangular  shape,  which  resembles  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  Herodotus,  in  the  Euterpe,  says 
that  the  Delta  was  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
earth  washed  down  from  the  upper  countries  by  the 
Nile. 

Upper   Egypt  was   also  called  Thebais,    from   its 


the  warmth  of  the  morning  might  brace,  and  that  the  Topogra- 
breeze  which  usually  accompanies  the  rising  and  setting  phical  de- 
of  the  sun  might  have  access  through  some  small  and 
artfully-contrived  apertures,  acting  upon  these  strings  as 
upon  an  ./Eolian  harp.  But  if  the  fact  be  conceded,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  we  may  not  suppose  that 
the  sound  was  conveyed  to  the  statue,  or  its  pedestal, 
through  concealed  pipes,  from  some  vault  or  cavern, 
which  may  long  since  have  been  filled  up,  so  that  the 
notes  would  appear  to  come  from  the  statue  itself; 
since  we  know  that  such  contrivances  were  common  to 
the  several  oracles  of  Greece  subsequently.  Cam- 
byses,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  dismantled  this 
statue ;  but  its  remains,  from  their  grandeur  and 
beauty,  have  delighted  and  astonished  modern  travel- 
lers. The  Thebaid  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
populous  as  the  Delta;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Upper  Egypt  was  first  peopled,  as  the  Delta  must 
necessarily  have  been  a  swamp,  until  it  was  drained 
by  canals,  constructed  to  carry  off  the  water. 

Memphis  was  the  capital  of  Middle  Egypt,  or 
Heptanomis,  so  called  from  its  containing  seven  dis- 
tricts. It  was  built  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  a 
little  above  the  Delta,  and  was  famous  for  a  temple  dedi- 


capital,  which  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  mentions   by  the     cated  to  the  god  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  with  costly 
n»->;tl-iot-  'V.L-r,-rnn*r*i\r,f    "  Thp  hiinrlrprUo-atpd''  Thebes.  *     reremonips  hv  the  Memnhians.      Where  this  r.elehratprl 


epithet  'Ecaro/LtTrvXcc,  "  The  hundred-gated"  Thebes. 
This   description   serves    to   distinguish   it   from   the 
Thebes  of  Boeotia.     Several  proofs  of  its  former  gran- 
deur and  magnificence   still  remain ;    and   unrivalled 
temples,  palaces,  and  columns,  vindicate  the  eulogies 
passed  upon  the  Egyptian  metropolis  by  Tacitus  and 
Strabo.  f     It  was  reported  by  these  writers  that  Thebes 
was  able   to    send   out   two   hundred    chariots    and 
10,000  warriors  at  each  of  its  hundred  gates.     The 
same  authors  mention  the  existence  of  a  celebrated 
statue  of  Memnon,  an  Egyptian  king,  in   thi's  city, 
respecting  which  the  accounts  vary  too  much  to  inspire 
any  confidence  in  the  vocal  power  ascribed  to  it,  and 
yet  are  too  numerous,  and  were  too  generally  received, 
not  to  demand  some  attention.    He  was  the  fabled  son 
of  Aurora,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  sun-rising  and  sun-set, 
certain  sounds  issued  from  the  statue,  and  even  from  the 
pedestal,  after  the  destruction  of  the  statue  itself.  These 
have  been  described  as  cheerful  and  harmonious  upon 
the  appearance,  and  as  plaintive  upon  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  Others,  again,  have  spoken  of  the  sound  as  sharp 
and  sudden,  like  the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a  harp, 
from  too  great  tension.    Strabo,  who  declares  himself  to 
have  heard  it,  at  the  same  time  confesses  that  he  was 
unable   to  distinguish  whether   the   sound  proceeded- 
from  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  or  from  the  people  who 
surrounded  it ;  but  hints   his  suspicions  of  the  latter. 
Many  ingenious  philosophical  solutions  of  this  phe- 
nomena,  on  the  supposition  of  its  reality,  have  been 
attempted.     Those  who  reason  upon  the  description  of 
it,  as  a  sharp  and  sudden  sound  emitted  from  the 
statue,  suppose  it  to  have  been  constructed  of  some 
kind  of  sonorous  stone,  capable  of  being  expanded  or 
contracted  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  or  the  general 
temperature  of  the  morning  and  evening.    Others,  who 
receive  the  more  enlarged  account  of  its  varied  tones, 
have  conjectured  that  some  strings,  easily  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  might  be  concealed  within  the  statue*  which 

*  Horn.  11.  ix.  v.  383.      t  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  ii.  e.  60.     Strabo,  1.  xvii. 


ceremonies  by  the  Memphians.  Where  this  celebrated 
city  stood  is  not  accurately  known ;  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  splendour  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  to 
adorn  the  rising  capital  of  the  conqueror  after  whom  it 
was  named.  The  pyramids  and  the  lake  of  Mceris 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis. 

The  erection  of  the  pyramids  alone  would  go  -far 
to  prove  that  Egypt  was  the  mother  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;   for  no  nation  has  as  yet  been  able  either 
to  surpass  or  rival  them.     Of  these  wonderful  struc- 
tures it  may  indeed  be  said,  "  their  grandeur  awes, 
their  beauty  wins,  the  soul ;"  and  their  origin  and  pur- 
pose have  been  the  endless  theme  of  antiquarians  and 
historians.     Some  suppose  that  they  were  built  by  the 
Israelites,  others  by  the  native  Egyptians,  as  sepulchres 
for  their  deceased  monarchs      That  the  Israelites  con- 
structed  them  is  a   conjecture  scarcely  to  be  recon- 
ciled  with   the   testimony   of  Moses,  who   distinctly 
affirms  that  their  principal  service  consisted  of  making- 
bricks — the  bricks  of  the  age,  and  such  as  those  of  which 
Babylon  was  constructed,  clay  mixed  with  straw,  and 
hardened  in  the  s»in  :  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  works  also  which  they  were  expressly  said  to 
have  erected  were  formed  of  these  materials ;  but  the 
pyramids  are  uniformly  built  of  stone.     That  they  were 
sepulchres  is  by  no  means  evident ;  that  is,  sepulchres 
exclusively,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  term.     Antiquity  gave  other  and  more  important 
significations  to  the  word;   and  a  tomb  implied  not 
only  a  receptacle  for  the  dead,  but  a  temple  for  the 
deity.     In  this  double  and  united  sense  is  the  term 
TTMBO2  used   by   Lycophron ;    whence   came    the 
tumulus  of  Virgil  and  trie  Romans,  and  the  tomb  of  our 
own  native  tongue.     The  most  ancient  tombs  were 
conical   heaps   of  earth,  or  accumulations  of  stones. 
Hence  appears  to  have  originated  the  shape  of  the 
pyramids  :  they  are  artificial  tumuli,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  sepulchral  mounds  of  earth.     But  tombs  were 
also  temples ;  and  even  supposing  them  to  have  been 
ever  intended  as  sepulchres  (which,  nevertheless,  is  an 
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Egypt,  admission  not  quite  consistent  with  the  general  practice 
v^ ^,-^^/of  the  Egyptians  in  regard  to  sepulture),  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  were  not  also  intended  for  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  purpose,  since  the  respect  paid  to 
the  dead,  and  the  homage  due  to  the  divinity,  were  so 
frequently  commingled.  While  no  vestiges  that  dis- 
The  Pyra-  tinctly  mark  the  pyramids  to  have  been  ever  employed 
inidi.  *  as  sepulchres  remain,  or  were  ever  found  to  assist  the 
earliest  inquiries  of  historians,  there  are  apartments  of 
different  kinds,  which  might  well  become  a  temple  con- 
structed to  suit  the  dark,  solemn,  mysterious,  and  secret 
superstitions  of  the  Egyptians.  This  conjecture  seems 
to  be  further  confirmed  by  the  subterraneous  passages 
attached  to  some  of  them,  and  their  connection  with 
stupendous  chambers,  extending  in  length  1,400  feet, 
in  depth  30,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  vicinity, 
and  formed  with  infinite  labour;  circumstances  which, 
together  with  the  well  in  the  principal  pyramid,  are- 
unaccountable  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  se- 
pulchres merely,  but  seem  well  to  accord  with  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  temples.  We  may  then 
look  for  the  preference  given  to  the  conical  form  of  the 
pyramids,  of  the  tower  of  Babylon,  and  others  of  the 
most  ancient  monuments,  in  the  oldest  species  of 
idolatry,  the  worship  of  fire,  and  find  the  resemblance 
between  the  pointed  sanctuary  and  the  spiral  shape 
of  flame.  Accordingly  temples  of  this  form,  and  conse- 
crated to  fire,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Persians,  and 
even  among  the  Mexicans  of  the  New  World.  In 
these  stupendous  structures  we  may  also  see  the  taste 
and  genius  of  the  remote  ages  in  which  they  were 
reared  ;  and  on  monuments  which  yet  exist,  approach- 
ing them  the  nearest  in  antiquity,  we  find  uniformly 
the  same  characters  of  magnitude  and  strength  im- 
pressed. In  the  plains  of  our  own  country,  the  won- 
derful remains  of  Stonehenge  bear  a  testimony  to  the 
bold  and  stern  conceptions  which  found  the  fittest  tem- 
ples for  the  Deity  not  in  the  graceful  and  ornamented 
fane,  but  in  the  accumulation  of  one  massive  stone  upon 
another;  piling  the  fragments  of  his  own  creation 
into  a  monument  to  his  honour;  or  shaping  a  sanctuary 
more  mighty  than  human  hands  could  rear,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  eternal  rocks  and  mountains  with  which 
he  diversifies  the  face  of  nature.  The  pyramids  were 
spoken  of  by  the  Greeks  as  the  works  of  the  giants  ; 
possibly  the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  of  whom  so  little 
is  known.  These  structures  are  twenty  in  number;  but 
three,  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  have  been  considered 
as  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  A  description 
of  the  largest  of  the  three  will  amply,  suffice  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  whole.  This  pyramid  was  built  upon 
a  rock,  with  a  square  base,  and  cut  on  the  outside  like 
steps,  gradually  decreasing  towards  the  summit.  The 
stones  are  of  an  immense  magnitude,  many  of  them 
thirty  feet,  cubically,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny, 
each  side  of  the  pyramid,  when  seen  at  its  full  height, 
•was  eight  hundred  feet  broad,  and  of  the  same  length 
in  ascent.  The  summit  was  a  platform,  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  large  stones ; 
but  it  seemed  the  apex  of  a  cone  to  those  who 
viewed  it  from  below.  It  is  supposed  that  100,000 
men  were  constantly  employed  in  rearing  this  work. 
Ten  years  are  said  to  have  been  consumed  in  hewing  out 
the  stones  from  the  quarries  of  Ethiopia,  and  twenty 
years  more  in  completing  th$  building.  This  pyramid 
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alone  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  about  200,000 /.  ster-  Topogra- 
ling.  But  great  indistinctness  arises  in  the  history  of  PJlical  de- 
these  stupendous  erections,  while  doubts  must  remain, 
so  connected  is  the  human  workmanship  with  the  rock, 
whether  the  greater  part  is  not  the  work  of  nature, 
shaped  and  concentered  by  art.  Mr.  Bryant  concludes, 
that  this  is  at  least  the  case  with  those  opposite  Cairo: 
that  they  were  probably  immense  rocks,  which  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  cased  over  with  stones, 
and  thus  brought  into  symmetry  and  proportion.  He 
infers  it  further  from  the  internal  passages,  which  seem 
rather  to  be  shaped  by  necessity  than  choice.  Without 
implicitly  adopting  this  opinion,  too  important,  how- 
ever, to  be  overlooked,  and  considering  the  pyramids 
as  the  mighty  efforts  of  human  genius,  it  would  seem 
that  some  historians  have  been  too  hastily  severe  in 
their  remarks  upon  those  Egyptian  kings  who  reared 
these  imperishable  fabrics ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
siderations already  suggested,  candour  surely  would 
conclude,  that  they  were  built,  not  from  ostentation, 
but  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
from  the  laudable  ambition  of  showing  to  posterity  the 
progress  made  in  astronomy  and  architecture  by  the 
Egyptians.  Pliny,  conscious  that  Rome  could  not 
produce  such  buildings,  and  that  she  was  even  in- 
debted to  Egypt  for  her  obelisks,  calls  them  "  Re- 
gum  pecunictfvtiosa  ac  stulta  ostentatio  :"  "  an  idle  waste 
of  money,  and  a  silly  piece  of  royal  ostentation." 
These  very  obelisks,  rearing  their  graceful  forms  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  pro- 
claimed  their  origin,  and  were  lasting  memorials  of  the 
summit  of  excellence  which  Egyptian  architecture  had 
so  early  reached.  On  this  subject  Bryant's  Ancient 
Mythology,  Clarke's  Travels,  Maurice's  Indian  An- 
tiquities, Rich's  Ruins  of  Babylon,  with  Maurice's 
Remarks  and  Continuation  of  the  subject,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  See  also  PYRAMIDS,  in 
our  Miscellaneous  Division,  where  the  modern  accounts 
of  them  are  compared. 

The  sphynxes  are  other  stupendous  monuments  of 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  this  people.  The  largest 
and  most  admired  of  these,  like  the  pyramids,  seems 
partly  the  work  of  nature,  and  partly  that  of  art,  being 
cut  out  of  'a  solid  rock.  The  larger  portion,  however, 
of  the  entire  fabric,  is  covered  with  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  which  time  has  so  accumulated  •around  these 
master-pieces  of  other  days,  that  the  pyramids  them- 
selves have  lost  much  of  their  elevation.  The  num- 
ber of  sphyuxes  found  in  Egypt,  besides  their  shape, 
seems  to  countenance  the  oldest  and  most  commonly- 
received  opinion,  that  they  refer  to  the  rise  and  over- 
flow of  the  Nile,,  which  lasted  during  the  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  constellations  £.eo  and  Virgo  ; 
both  these  signs  are  therefore  combined  in  the  figure, 
which  has  the  head  of.  a  virgin  and  the  body  of  a 
lion.  The  largest  sphynx  was  imagined  also,  as 
Pliny  affirms,  though  with  what  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear, to  have  been  the  sepulchre  of  King  Amasis. 
It  having,  however,  been  considered  that  time  must 
have  effected  revolutions  in  respect  of  the  signs  them- 
selves, of  which  these  structures  were  supposed  to  be 
symbols,  as  it  regards  the  rising  of  the  river  and 
the  order  of  the  months,  it  has  been  more  recently 
concluded,  that  the  sphynxes  were  mysterious  symbols 
of  a  religious  character,  not  now  to  be  Unravelled. 

The  lake  of  Moeris  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
2  E 
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monarch  of  that  name,  by  whom  it  was  formed. 
According  to  Pomponius  Mela  it  was  from  seven  to 
The  lake  of  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  and  communicated  with 
Mceris.  the  Nile  by  means  of  a  canal  four  leagues  long  and 
fifty  feet  broad.  Herodotus  says  it  was  about  seventy- 
five  leagues  in  circuit.  Sluices  opened  and  shut  the  canal 
and  lake  at  pleasure.  This  lake  was  excavated  for  two 
reasons :  first,  if  the  Nile  rose  too  high,  the  sluices 
were  thrown  open,  and  received  the  waters  of  that 
river.  By  this  plan  the  lands  were  relieved  of  the 
superflux  of  water,  which  became  a  reservoir  against  a 
time  of  deficiency ;  when  it  was  supplied  to  the  grounds 
from  the  lake  by  means  of  drains.  Strabo  says  that 
in  this  manner  Egypt  was  preserved  in  a  state  of  plenty 
The  Nile,  even  when  the  Nile  did  not  rise  more  than  twelve  cubits. 
This  extraordinary  and  celebrated  river,  after  running 
from  south  to  north  about  200  leagues,  empties  itself,  by 
seven  mouths,  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  largest 
stream  in  Egypt,  and,  by  its  overflowing,  contributes 
to  that  wonderful  fertility  for  which  this  country  has 
been  ever  distinguished.  It  is  well  known  that  Egypt 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  granary  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  from  its  produce,  and  that  of  Sicily,  they  de- 
rived much  of  their  corn;  hence  the  poet  says,  "  quid- 
quid  de  Libycis  verritur  aras" 

The  ancients  never  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  expression  "  qitxrere  caput  Nili"  became  a 
common  proverb  at  Rome,  to  signify  a  difficult  or 
impossible  undertaking.  Princes  and  states  fitted  out 
large  armaments  to  discover  its  source,  but  in  vain. 
Modern  travellers  have  been  more  successful ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Father  Lobo  and  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Nile  takes 
its  rise  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  latter  traveller  hung 
with  rapture  over  its  fountains.  Herodotus,  in  the' 
Euterpe,  vainly  attempts  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  inundations  of  this  river.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  arises  from 
the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  through  which 
country  this  river  takes  it  course,  while  Egypt  itself 
has  little  or  no  rain.  According  to  Herodotus,  these 
periodical  inundations  commence  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  continue  until  the  end  of  September ;  they 
then  gradually  decrease.  The  height  of  the  inunda- 
tion is  estimated  by  Pliny  at  sixteen  cubits ;  but  it 
sometimes  rose  only  twelve  cubits,  at  other  times  more 
than  sixteen.  The  day  on  which  this  event  took  place 
was  always  considered  by  the  Egyptians  as  auspi- 
cious; and  the  overflowing  of  the  river  diffused  joy  and 
gladness  through  out  the  whole  community  The  Em- 
peror Julian,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians,  considered 
the  god  Serapis  as  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
Virgil  thus  mentions  the  Nile  in  JSneid,  1.  vi.  v.  800  : 

Et  septem  gemini  turbant  trepidi  ostia  Nili. 
The  seven  mouths  of  the  trembling  Nile  are  disturbed. 

The  same  fact  describes  the  river  in  JEn.  1.  ix.  31. 

Aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus, 

Cum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidit.  alveo. 
The  Nile,  when  it  has  flowed  back  from  the  fields  with  its  fer- 
tilizing stream,  and  now  has  buried  itself  in  it  own  channel. 

Dionysius  Periegetes,  speaking  of  the  Nile,  says, 

Y&tTi  wiaivwv  XiTrapev  wsJoy  Ajyuwroio. 
Fructifying  the  delightful  land  of  Egypt  with  its  stream. 

OS-DV  TrXarupps;  NsiXo;  fiftivft  ^Sova.     Eichy.  Prom.  858. 
As  much  land  as  the  broad-flowing  Nile  waters. 
Again,  in  the  Persae, 

AXXsj  y  o  fAiytts  KCU  TroXu&jEjUfiajv  NsiXoj  tnip^iv.  v   33 

And  others  whom  the  mighty  and  much  nourishing  Nile  had  sent. 


The  river  Nile  was  an  object  of  worship  amongst  the  Topogra- 
ancient  Egyptians;   hence  JSachylus  says,  in  his  Sup-  phicai  de- 

plices,  scription. 

MiJ'm  NsiXs  vfo^oat  a-ivxptv  v/*vot;.     1037.  '•^V^*' 

\Ve  shall  no  more  worship  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  with  hymns. 

Upon  the  banks  of  this  fertile  river  grew  the  papyrus, 
a  kind  of  reed,  from  the  flags  of  which  paper  was  after- 
wards made.  Lucan  calls  this  plant  byblus. 

Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexcre  byblos 
Noverat. 

Memphis  did  not  yet  know  how  to  fashion  the  watery  byblus.   10. 

The  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  island ;  it  commences  at  the  Pelusian  and  Canopic 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  upwards  nearly  as  far 
as  the  supposed  site  of  Memphis.  Its  chief  cities  an- 
ciently were  Heliopolis,  Sais,  Canopus,  and  Pelusium  ; 
and,  in  more  modern  times,  Alexandria.  Heliopolis, 
which,  from  its  Greek  name,  signifies  the  "  city  of  the 
sun,"  was  famous  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  that  lumi- 
nary. Alexandria,  as  is  well  known,  was  built  by  Alex-  Alexandria, 
ander  the  Great,  and  called  after  that  conqueror.  It  was 
long  the  principal  mart  for  all  the  trade  of  the  east ;  and 
its  merchants  might  be  termed  the  carriers  of  the  world. 
The  Ptolemies  made  it  the  seat  of  empire ;  and  by 
their  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
facilities  which  the  Lagidee  held  out  to  commerce,  this 
became  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  It  flou- 
rished during  several  centuries,  and,  monopolized  the 
trade  of  all  nations  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  a  death-blow  to  its  prosperity. 
See  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  Pharos  was  a  famous  light-house,  built  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  an  island  called  Pharos,  near 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  Like  the  pyramids,  it  was 
numbered  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  may  be  concluded  from 
the  circumstance  that  every  structure  of  a  similar  de- 
scription has  been  named  after  it,  a  "  Pharos."  Pliny 
mentions  Sostrates  as  the  architect  who  built  this 
beacon. 

Luxury  and  voluptuousness  were  predominant  in  the 
wealthy  capital  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  its  excessive  riches.  Quintilian  talks 
of  the  ''  Alexandrines  delicice,"  and  Horace's  line,  "  Non 
cuivis  contingit  adire  Corint/tym"  might  have  been  well 
applied  to  this  noble  city.  Learning,  however,  flourish- 
ed there  considerably ;  and  was  particularly  favoured 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Egypt,  from  the  account  which  Strabo  gives,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  hio-her 
up  than  the  city  of  Elephantine.  This  was  the  fron- 
tier town  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ;  and,  according 
to  Tacitus,  in  his  Annals,  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  this  direction  :  "  claustra  olim  Romani 
imperil ;"  "  forming  the  limits  of  the  Roman  power." 
The  cataracts,  which  are  situated  above  Elephantine, 
must  have  formed  an  invincible  barrier  against  Grecian 
or  Roman  enterprize;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find, 
from  these  difficulties  being  exaggerated  by  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Lucan,  that  the  ancients  considered  it 
useless  to  attempt  to  penetrate  further  into  the  country. 
Indeed  it  is  but  very  lately  that  Nubia,  the  Ethiopia  of 
the  ancients,  was  at  all  known  to  the  moderns  ;  but 
the  labours  of  Pococke,  Norden,  Denon,  and  Leigh, 
have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  this  interesting 
region.  We  refer  those  who  have  any  desire  to  know 
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the  real  facts  respecting  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  present  condition  of  Nubia,  to  the  works  of 
these  accomplished  travellers. 

|  II.  Learning,  religion,  and  polity  of  the  Egyptians. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  that  the 
Egyptians,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  accumulated, 
if  they  did  not  originate,  all  the  learning  of  the  ancient 
world ;  and  that  this  was  the  source  whence  the  rest 
of  mankind  long  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  She  excelled,  as  a  school  both  of 
politics  and  philosophy,  all  the  existing  kingdoms  of 
the  earth;  and  so  conscious  were  the  ancients  of 
her  superiority  in  learning,  arts,  sciences,  and  gene- 
ral civilization,  that  most  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
other  countries  visited  Egypt,  either  with  a  view  of 
comparing  her  institutions  with  those  of  their  respective 
states,  or  of  acquiring  new  information.  It  was  here 
that  Homer  gathered  materials  for  song ;  and,  hav- 
ing refined  and  expanded  his  sublime  genius  with 
Egyptian  lore,  produced  his  immortal  poems.  Here 
Solon  and  Lycurgus  found  the  archetypes  of  their 
celebrated  laws,  the  chief  excellencies  of  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  polity.  Pythagoras 
drew  hence  the  principal  tenets  of  his  philosophy ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  or  .the 
transmigration  of  souls,  was  confessedly  of  the 
same  origin.  Here  Plato,  too,  imbibed  that  religious 
mysticism,  those  beautiful  illusions,  and  those  elegant, 
but  fanciful  theories  which  characterize  his  works ; 
and  he  was,  probably,  indebted  to  the  priests  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes  for  the  knowledge  which  he 
displays  of  the  Deity,  in  his  Pheedon  and  Alcibiades, 
which,  although  obscure,  is  far  superior  to  the  vulgar 
conceptions  of  his  age.  Greece  was  indebted  to 
Egypt,  not  merely  for  letters,  but  for  the  mysteries  of 
religion.  The  Ammon  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Baal  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  Zeve  of  the  Greeks,  are  un- 
doubtedly that  Jupiter  who  was  worshipped  in  common 
by  the  three  nations,  although  under  different  names. 
The  Grecians  derived  their  Mercury,  or  Hermes,  from 
Egypt,  who  was  there  adored  by  the  name  of  Thaut. 

Pythagoras  derived  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  the 
gods  from  Egypt,  and  was  initiated  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  into  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  The 
Eleusinian  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  origin,  as  is  evident  from  the  resemblance 
between  Ceres  and  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
thefact,thatErectheus,  king  of  Athens,  who  founded  the 
mysteries,was  himself  of  Egyptian  extraction.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  Dii  Majores  from 
the  Egyptians  :  his  words  are,  &/W&KO.  rt  detiv  e Truvvfjuag 
eXeyov  Trpwrae  AiyuTrriwe  VO/J,HTCII  /ecu  EXXrjrae  Trapa 
<r</>£wv  avaXa/jftv.  It  might,  perhaps,  appear,  if  this 
interesting  and  difficult  subject  were  traced  further, 
that  Egypt  herself  was  indebted  to  remoter  ages,  and  to 
other  countries,  which  were  favoured  with  the  genuine 
inspirations  of  heaven, for  her  literature  and  philosophy ; 
but  she  deserves,  at  least,  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  repository  of  ancient  knowledge,  whence  Greece, 
and,  after  her,  Rome,  and  indeed  the  world  at  large, 
derived  their  information  and  their  science.  The  polity 
of  the  Egyptians  was  equal  to  their  skill  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  form  of  government  was  monarchi- 
cal, and  the  succession  to  the  throne  hereditary.  But 
the  princes  of  Egypt  were  not  absolute  monarchs, 


being  bound   by  the   existing  ordinances    and  laws  Learning, 
of  the  country.     The  government  was  in  fact  a  limited  religion, 
one ;  and  we  must  admire  the  wisdom  and  political 
sagacity  of  a   people  whose  kings  were  parents  and 
iroi/.iet>et;  XOB,  shepherds  of  the  people,   rather   than 
tyrants  and  despots ;    nor  is  it  possible  to  contem- 
plate such  a  form  of  government  in  an  age  so  early, 
without  tracing  it  to  that  patriarchal  system  whence 
all  legitimate  authority  arose. 

It  is  lamentable,  however,  to  think  that  a  people  so  The  super* 
wise  in  their  politics,  so  conversant  with  the  arts  and  stition  of 
sciences,  and  so  profound  in  their  general  knowledge,  *.  :  ^ 
should  have  been  so  grossly  superstitious,  as  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  nations  greatly  their  infe- 
riors in  universal  intelligence,  and  should  have  cherished 
the  meanest  and  most  degrading  conceptions  of  the 
Deity.  They  not  only  worshipped  him  under  the  names 
of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Apis,  symbols  which  had  not  lost  all 
traces  of  their  philosophical  origin,  but  they  made  a  cat, 
a  dog,  or  a  stork,  an  object  of  adoration,  and  admitted 
into  the  list  of  their  gods  the  very  herbs  of  their 
gardens.  Superstition  is  always  intolerant  and  cruel ; 
while  it  debases  the  understanding,  it  hardens  the 
heart.  Those  who  imagined  they  found  symbols  of 
the  Divinity  in  an  onion,  perceived  not  his  image  in  a 
fellow-creature;  and  would,  when  a  difference  in  re- 
ligious faith  gave  them  a  pretext,  not  only  put  the 
offender  to  death,  but  afterwards  feed  upon  the  flesh. 
To  this  barbarous  custom  of  a  nation  which  arrogated- 
to  itself  all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  world,  the 
Roman  satirist  indignantly  refers  : 

Porrum  et  csepe  nefas  violate,  et  frangere  morsu. 
O  !  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  haec  nascuntur  in  hortis 

Numina ! 

Carnibus  humanis  vesci  licet.  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  v.  9. 

"Tis  mortal  sin  an  onion  to  devour, 
P^ach  clove  of  garlic  is  a  sacred  power. 
Religion's  nature  sure,  and  blest  abodes, 
Where  every  orchard  is  o'er-run  with  gods! 

: Man's  flesh  is  lawful  meat. 

Dryden'j  Juv. 

And  again  in  the  same  satire,  v.  77. 

Labitur  hinc  quidam,  nimiii  formidine  cursum 
Praecipitans,  capiturque  :  ast  ilium  in  plurima  sectum 
Frusta  et  particulas,  ut  multis  mortuus  unus 
Subficeret,  totum  conrosis  ossibus  edit 
Victrix  turba. 


An  Ombite  wretch  (by  headlong  haste  betray 'd, 
And  falling  down  i'  th'  rout)  is  prisoner  made; 
Whose  flesh  torn  off  by  lumps  the  rav*nous  foe 
In  morsels  cut,  to  make  it  further  go  ; 
His  hones  clean  pick'd,  his  very  bones  they  gnaw, 
No  stomach's  baulk'd,  because  the  corpse  is  raw. 

Dryden'sJuv. 

If  Egypt,  renowned,  revered,  and  unrivalled  Egypt, 
was  thus  ignorant,  we  may  well  admit  the  plain  fact 
asserted  in  Sacred  Writ,  that  "  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  Let  infidels  refer  to  facts,  and  take 
a  short  survey  of  the  cruel,  obscene,  and  unhallowed 
rites  of  paganism,  from  its  earliest  exercise  in  Egypt ; 
let  them  dispassionately  consider  the  revolting  super- 
stitions, the  religious  quarrels,  and  the  nameless  atro- 
cities of  the  pagan  world,  and  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  religion  they  malign  must  strike  even  them ; 
and  neither  will  the  alleged  intolerance  of  Christians, 
or  their  differences  in  minor  points  of  faith,  be  longer 
adduced  as  a  fair  argument  for  the  utter  disbelief  of  a 
divine  revelation. 

The  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention  of  letters,  and 
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assigned  the  first  introduction  of  them  to  their  Hermes, 
or  Mercury.  According-  to  Pliny,  who  takes  his  data 
from  Anticlides,  a  Greek  historian  whose  works  are 
Jost,  letters  were  first  discovered  by  Memnon,  king  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  B.C.  1822;  and  first  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  who,  though  a  Phoenician  by 
birth,  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  extraordinary,  if  Egypt,  so  renowned  for  her 
skill  in  astronomy,  geometry,  and  all  the  arts  of  life, 
had  not  been  among  the  first  to  find  the  means  of 
^Language,  embodying  her  knowledge  in  visible  symbols.  The 
ablest  scholars  have  generally  and  successfully  con- 
tended that  the  characters  introduced  by  Cadmus 
into  Greece  resembled  the  Hebraic ;  and  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  specified.  To  what  degree,  therefore, 
the  Egyptians  borrowed  the  Hebrew  letters,  or  the 
Hebrews  the  Egyptian,  must  remain  uncertain,  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  these  letters  formed  the  common 
written  language  of  the  country.  The  hieroglyphics 
which  were  the  symbols  of  Ethiopia,  may  be  considered 
as  the  sacred  language  of  Egypt,  and  were  used  by 
the  priests  for  the  preservation  of  their  historical  in- 
formation and  mythological  speculations.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  certain 
that  no  literary  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  have 
come  down  to  us;  they  have  given  us  no  poetry, 
history,  or  philosophy.  It  appears  also  remarkable, 
that  Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  to  obtain  ma- 
terials for  his  history,  does  not  mention  any  ancient 
works  composed  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
historian,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  seems  merely  to  have 
heard  the  traditionary  stories  of  the  priests.  His  own 
expressions,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Euterpe,  are,  H<8<ra 
ce  Kai  aXXa  tv  Mc/i^t,  e\9uiv  es  Xoysc,  &c.  &C.  w£e  tXeyov 
o/ioXoytojrec  ofyiai.  He  never  tells  us  that  he  examin- 
ed any  historical  annals  or  records  of  the  ancient 
people  of  Egypt.  This  singular  circumstance  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of 
their  having  concealed  their  historical  and  religious 
documents  under  these  hieroglyphical  symbols,  a  con- 
duct to  which  they  might  have  been  incited  either  by  a 
superstitious,  idea  of  their  sanctity,  or  a  desire  to  keep 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  literary  treasures,  and 
to  prevent  all  inquiry  into  their  high  pretensions  to  a 
long  duration. 

An  interesting  question  arises  respecting  the  com- 
plexion of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  is  impossible  to  decide  accurately  whether 
they  were  negroes,  or  resembled  in  complexion  its 
present  Coptic  inhabitants.  Herodotus  expressly  calls 
them  MeXayxpoEc  KCU  wXorpt^c,  "  having  black  skins 
and  curly  hair."  The  historian,  in  another  passage, 
informs  us,  that  he  infers  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  priestess  who  founded  the  oracle  at  Dodona, 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  represented  as 
a  black  dove.  MeXaivav  $e  Xtycv-fc  tivat  rr\v  ir£\fiaSa, 
<TJ7ficuve<Ti  on  AiyvTrrtrj  »j  -yvvr)  f\v.  "\And  saying  that  the 
dove  was  black,  they  signify  by  this  that  the  woman  was 
an  Egyptian."  We  may  also  add,  that  the  word  TreXeiai, 
which,  in  common  Hellenic,  signified  "  doves,"  also 
meant,  in  the  barbarous  dialect  of  Epirus,  where  Do- 
dona  was  situated,  "  old  women."  JEschylus,  also,  in  his 
OK* rtSec,  recording  the  expedition  of  Danaus  from  Egypt 
into  Greece,  describes  the  Egyptian  mariners,  and  applies 
to  them  the  expression  ^tXay^/jaie  yvtotoiv,  "  having 
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black  limbs."    To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Memnon,  Miscellane- 
who  fought  at  the  Trojan  war,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  or  ous  hisior? 
Egypt,  or  perhaps  both;  his  capital  was  Thebes,  in  the  ^-^v^ 
latter  country  ;   and  as  a  temple  and  statue  were  erected 
to  him  in  that  city,  it  would  seem,  from  the  gratitude 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  one  of  the  native  princes  of 
Egypt.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known  how  often 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  commingled,  and  even  con- 
founded by  historians  both  sacred  and  profane ;  and 
when  we  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that  both  coun- 
tries were  immediately  adjacent,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  they  must  have  been  very  similar  in  their 
physical  appearance.     Virgil  speaks  of 

uigri  Memnouis  arma  j  JCn.  \.  48'.'. 

"  the  arms  of  the  black  Memnon."  Dryden  carelessly 
translates  it  "  the  swarthy  Memnon,"  not  perceiving, 
the  difference  between  "  fuscus"  and  "  niger."  But  the 
Latia  poet  knew  there  was  a  distinction,  and  his  ex- 
pression in  the  tenth  Eclogue  v.  38,  proves  it:  "  si 
fuscus  Amyntas,"  "  if  the  brown  Amyntas.''  Virgil,  speak- 
ing of  Ethiopia,  Eel.  x.  68.  says, 

jTUhiupuiii  versemus  oves  sub  sidere  Concri; 

We  keep 

On  Merb'es  burning  plains  the  Lybian  sheep  ;        Dry.icit. 

which  demonstrates  that  it  was  situated  under  the 
torrid  zone.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Greek  word  AiSton-cc 
meant  "  persons  with  black  faces ;"  and  that  the  skin- 
of  the  Ethiopians,  or,  perhaps,  Egyptians,  was  dark 
even  to  a  proverb. 

So  well  known  was  the  complexion  of  the  Ethiopians, 
or  Egyptians,  to  be  of  a  dark  colour,  that  all  nations 
possessing  this  tincture  of  skin  were  called  by  the 
ancients  Ethiopians.  Thus  J  uvenal : 

Loripedem  nectus  derideat,  jEthiopem  albas. 

Sat.  ii.  v.  23. 

The  straight-limbed  man  Uughs  at  the  crooked  one,  the  fair- 
complexioned  person  at  the  Ethiopiad. 

We  should  not  thus  have  detained  die  reader  on  the 
subject  of  the  Egyptian  complexion,  but  that  it  ha* 
scarcely,  if  ever,  been  touched  upon  by  modern  his- 
torians. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  negroes  and 
slaves  of  modern  Africa  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  people  of  Ethiopia,  considered  from  the  times 
of  the  Romans  as  a  degraded  and  inferior  race. 
Juvenal  says,  Sat.  i.  130, 

Inter  quas  ausus  habere 

Nescio  quis  tituios  Mgyptiut  atque  Arabarchns. 

Amongst  whom  an  obscure  Egyptian  slave  and  Arabarchns  dared 
to  put  in  their  claim. 

§  III.    Miscellaneous  history  of  Egypt. 

In  our  "  Introductory  Chapter,"'  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  Egyptian  kings  down  to  Proteus,  who,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  king  of  Memphis,  and  flourished 
B.  c.  1204.  That  historian,  in  his  Euterpe,  says,  that 
this  monarch  detained  Helen  in  his  hands  during-  the 
siege  of  Troy.  But  in  this  statement  he  is  at  variance 
with  Homer,  who  introduces  Helen,  in  the  Iliad, 
no  less  than  three  different  times,  as  being  present 
at  Troy.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  taken  the  story 
from  the  priests  of  Memphis.  Rhampsinitus  was 
the  successor  of  Proteus,  and  Cheops  and  Cephren 
were  the  successors  of  Rhampsinitus.  They  were  the 
joint  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  and  to  them  is  assigned,  by 
Herodotus,  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  :  they  were 
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noted  for  their  cruelty  and  impiety.  Mycerinus  suc- 
*•'  ceeded  his  father  Cheops,  and  Asychis  filled  the  throne 
after  him.  Supposing  the  six  preceeding  reigns  to 
contain  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  there  remains 
an  hiatus  of  about  three  hundred  years,  until  the 
reign  of  Sabachus ;  a  deficiency  which  is  supplied  by 
the  OldTestament.  A  Pharaoh  reigned  .about  B.C.  1013, 
who  married  his  daughter  to  Solomon,  king  of  Israel. 
Sesach  succeeded  B.  c.  978;  was  the  protector  of  Jero- 
boam, and  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  despoiled  the  temple.  Zerah 
reigned  B.  c.  941 ;  he  was  the  prince  who  warred 
unsuccessfully  against  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Anysis 
succeeded  him,  but  was  deposed  by  Sabachu's,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  B.  c.  725 ;  he  reigned  fifty  years.  Upon 
his  voluntary  retirement,  Anysis  again  recovered 
his  throne.  Sethon,  reigned  fourteen  years,  B.  c. 
719;  he  undertook  to  raise  the  seige  of  Jerusalem, 
but  was  unsuccessful;  and  Tharace,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  upon  the  death  of 
Sethon,  B.  c.  705.  At  the  decease  of  this  monarch, 
an  interregnum  of  two  years  took  place ;  but  at  last 
twelve  nobles  seized  upon  the  regal  power,  B.  c.  685, 
and  divided  the  kingdom  among  them.  These  twelve 
kings  lived  in  concord  until  the  expulsion  of  Psam- 
metichus, one  of  their  number. 

This  prince,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Grecian 
soldiery,  gave  battle  to  the  eleven  kings,  defeated  them, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  Egypt,  B.  c.  670.  He 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Palestine ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  stopped  before  Azotus.  The 
siege  of  this  place  lasted  twentv-nine  years.  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  it  was  Psammetichus,  who,  desirous 
of  discovering  which  nation  was  the  most  ancient, 
made  the  strange  experiment  of  placing  two  infants 
under  the  care  of  a  shepherd,  who  was  not  allowed 
to  utter  a  word  in  their  presence.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  it  is  said  that  both  the  children  cried 
out  PCKKOS,  the  Phoenician  word  for  "  bread."  The 
Egyptians,  in  consequence,  conceded  the  priority  to 
the  people  of  Phoenicia. 

Nechao,  the  Pharaoh-necho  of  the  Scriptures,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Psammetichus  B.  c.  616.  This  prince 
successfully  made  war  against  thfe  Babylonians ;  he 
also  defeated  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  imposed  a 
tribute  upon  that  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Psammis,  B.  c.  600,  who  reigned  six  years.  Apries, 
the  Pharaoh-hophra  of  the  Bible,  now  mounted  the 
throne,  which  he  held  about  twenty-five  years.  He 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  invested,  but  was 
dethroned  by  his  people,  and  Amasis,  his  general,  who 
was  a  Saite  by  birth,  was  elected  in  his  stead,  B.  c. 
569.  He  swayed  the  sceptre  forty  years,  and  during 
his  reign  Pythagoras  visited  Egypt. 

Psammenitus  succeeded  his  father  Amasis,  B.  c.  525 ; 
and  during  his  sovereignty  Egypt  first  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  power,  under  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses.  Herodotus,  in  the  Thalia,  describes  this  mo- 
narch as  marching  into  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Amasis,  when  he  totally  routed  Psammenitus's  army, 
and  pursued  him  to  Memphis,  which  he  besieged  and 
carried.  Psammenitus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  honour- 
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ably  treated  by  Cambyses,  who  even  allowed  him  a  Miscellanc- 
considerable  pension,  until  he  discovered  that  he  had  ous  history, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  when  the  Per- 
sian  monarch  secured  himself  by  putting  his  formidable 
captive  to  death.      With   this  prince  terminated  the 
line  of  the  ancient   Egyptian  kings,  and   the   whole 
country  unresistingly  submitted  to  the  Persians.     The 
history  of  Egypt  is  now  merged  in  that  of  the  Per- 
sians, until  a  fresh  dynasty  sprung  up  from  the  Mace- 
donian conquests.     Egypt,    having  become  a  province 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and,  in  fact,  incorporated  with 
that  power,  sunk  into  oblivion  until  the  year  B.  c.  460, 
when,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  she  attempted  to  shake 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  and,  revolting  from  Artaxerxes, 
chose  Inarus,   prince  of  Libya,    for   her  king.     The 
Egyptians,     although    powerfully   supported    by   the 
Athenian  fleet,   were   unsuccessful   in    this   struggle. 
Inarus  was  defeated  by  Megabyzus,  the  Persian,  taken 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Artaxerxes. 
The  Athenians  shared  deeply  the  calamity  ;  their  fleet 
was  destroyed,  and  they  were  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Persians.     This  war,  according  to  Thucydides, 
lasted  six  years.     The  submission  of  the  Egyptians, 
however,  was  neither  cordial  nor  permanent.      They 
again  revolted,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  B.  c. 
414,  chose  Amyrtaeus  for  their  king,  who  reigned  about 
six  years,  and  drove  the  Persians  from  the  realm.     It 
appears  from  a  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Per- 
sians had  recovered "  their  usual  authority   over   the 
Egyptians,  since  it  was  said  to  be  by  their  express  per- 
mission that  Pausius,  the  son  of  Amyrtaeus,  ascended 
the  throne.     This  country,  however,  seems  to  have 
maintained  some  shadow  of  independence  from  B.  c. 
407,  the  date  of  Pausius's  succession,  to  B.  c.   361, 
when  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  affected  to  be  en-    - 
tirely  his  own  master.    Ochus,  the  Persian  monarch,  de- 
termined, however,  to  regain  possession  of  the  country, 
marched  a  great  army  into  Egypt,  and  utterly  over- 
threw Nectanebus,   who   retired    into   Ethiopia;    the 
country,  from  that  time,  has  always  been  subjected  to 
the  yoke  of  foreigners. 

The  Persians  remained  undisturbed  possessors   of  Egypt  sub- 
Egypt,  after  this  conquest,  until  Alexander  the  Great  "^"^Alex- 
invaded  that  country,  B.  c.  331.     So  great  was  the  an 
hatred  which  the  Egyptians  bore  to  the  Persians,  that 
they  immediately  received  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
with  open  arms,  and  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer, 
Memphis    surrendered    to    him    without    resistance. 
Alexander,   before   he   left   Egypt,   laid   the   founda- 
tion  of  Alexandria,   the  future   capital  of  the   king- 
dom ;   and   Egypt  was   thenceforward  a  part  of  the 
great  Macedonian  empire.     After  the  decease  of  this' 
monarch,  his  conquests  were  divided  amongst  his  gene-  The  Ptole- 
rals,  and  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy,   the  son  of mies- 
Lagus.      This   prince,   surnamed    Soter,  or   the   pre- 
server, who   became  ruler   of  Egypt,   B.  c.  323,  did 
not  take  the  title  of  king  until  eighteen  years  after- 
wards, B.  £.  305,  as  fixed  by  Ptolemy,  the  famous 
astronomer;  and  was  engaged    in   many  wars   with 
Alexander's  successors,  in  which  the  issue  was  vari- 
ous.    He  compelled  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  B.  c.  303 ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  was  compli- 
mented by  the  Rhodians  with  the  title 
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§  I.  Of  Assyria. 

ASSYRIA,  properly  so  called,  deriving  its  name  from 
Assur,  the  son  of  Shem,  was  situated  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris.     It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Armenia,  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  on  the  east  by  Me- 
dia, and  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris,  on  which  stood  its 
capital,  Nineveh.     This  city  was  founded,  or  rather 
completed,  by  Ninus,  from  whom  it  took   its   name. 
Babylon,  the  other  great  metropolitan  city  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  was  situate  upon  the  Euphrates,  which 
flowed  through  it.     Nimrod,  or  Belus,  who  encom- 
passed  the  place  where  Babel  stood  with  walls,   is 
thus  supposed  to  have  originated  that  memorable  city 
about  B.  c.  2204.      Semiramis    is   regarded   by  the 
Greek  historians  as  having  founded  Babylon;   but  it 
has  been  already  shown,  that  she  only  adorned  and 
enlarged  it.     This  city  may  be  considered  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Nineveh,  when   Babylon  dwindled   into    a 
province  of  that  empire.     From  the  account  given  of 
Nimrod,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Assyrian 
monarchy.      This  empire  contained  within  its  limits 
Assyria,  Chaldea,  or  Babylonia,  and  Media.     Its  dura- 
tion, according  to  Herodotus  (who  is  followed  by  Arch- 
bishop Usher),  was  only  five  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
when  it   was   overthrown   by    the    Medes.      Ctesias, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  as  abridged  by 
Justin,  together  with  most  modern  authors,  assert  that 
it  existed  near  1,450  years  from  Nimrod,  its  founder, 
down  to  Sardanapalus.      It  was  doubtless  the  most 
ancient,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  the 
world;  but  the  profane  authors,  in  attributing  the  foun- 
dation of  this  monarchy  to  Ninus,  confound  him  and  his 
exploits  with  his  father  Nimrod. 

Assyria  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  which  is  even 
compared  by' Herodotus  with  the  fecundity  of  Egypt. 
Speaking  of  Babylon,  in  his  Clio,  he  states  that  it  was 
situated  in  a  plain  noted  for  the  richness  of  its  soil. 
Although,  while  the  Assyrian  monarchy  remained  en- 
tire, the  seat  of  government  was  Nineveh ;  and  it  was 
not  until  it  became  divided,  that  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Babylonian  power  transferred  it  to  the  capital  bearing 
that  name;  yet  the  latter  is,  on  many  accounts,  so 
.important  as  to  demand  priority  of  attention.  We  have 
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accordingly   described   it   already,   under   the  article  Miscellane- 
SEMIRAMIS,  by  a  minute  detail  of  such  particulars  as  ousjiistory. 
can  be  gathered  with  any  certainty  respecting  it,  and 
may,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  its  once 
distinguished  rival,  Nineveh. 

Nineveh,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  the 
most  magnificent  and  largest  city  in  the  world.     We 
must,   however,   suspect  him  of  exaggeration,  when 
he   gravely   asserts,   that  it  was    one    hundred   and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  ninety  in  breadth,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  circumference.     We  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the    ancient  historian's   accuracy  the  more, 
because  he  fixes  the  site  of  Nineveh  upon  the  Euphra- 
tes, whereas  it  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nineveh  its 
Tigris.     It  appears,   however,  that  the   walls   of  thiscaPita'« 
city   were  a  hundred   feet  high,    and   so   thick  that 
three  chariots  could  easily  drive  abreast  upon  them ; 
and  that  they  were  fortified   with   1,500  towers  two 
hundred  feet  high;   which  are,  perhaps,  the  only  par- 
ticulars uporr  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed.     To 
Nimrod  is  also  attributed,  by  the  sacred  historian,  the 
foundation  of  this  early  branch  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
He  was  the  son  of  Chush,  and  is  called  in  the  Scrip- 
tures "   a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord;"  by  which 
is  generally  understood  an  enterprizing  conqueror.     It 
is  further  said,  according  to  the  better  reading  of  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  that  he  went  into  Assyria,  and 
took   possession   of  that  country;  from   which   it   is 
universally  concluded  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian   empire.      Upon   the  same  authority,   he  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  which 
city  his  son  Ninus  probably  finished ;  and  the  class 
of  his  achievements   may  be  easily    inferred,   when, 
with  these  specified  works,  so  brief  but  accurate  a 
record  says  of  him,  "  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth."     Ninus  succeeded  his  father   Nimrod, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  marched  with  a  numer- 
ous  army   against  the   Bactrians.      In   this   war  he 
would  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  for  the  advice  of 
the  famous  Semiramis,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 
Ninyas  was  the  fruit   of   this  marriage.      Semiramis 
ascended  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Ninus,  and  is 
said  to  have  adorned  and  enlarged  Babylon  beyond  all 
former  precedent,  and  to  have  caused  the  erection  of 
those  edifices  which  rendered  it  the  most  magnificent 
city  in  the  world.    Ninyas  succeeded  her :  after  whose 
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death  the  names  even  of  those  who  followed  in  the 
empire  have  not  reached  us.  During  thirty  genera- 
tions we  have  no  history  until  we  come  to  Sardana- 
pahis,  who  flourished,  according  to  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, B.  c.  767.  He  reigned  twenty  years,  was 
noted  for  his  luxury,  and  was  dethroned  by  two  of 
his  officers — Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis, 
governor  of  Babylon.  With  this  monarch  ended  the 
first  Assyrian  empire. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  this  unwieldy  monarchy  were 
formed  three  kingdoms:  the  kingdom  of  Media,  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh. 
Belesis  was  king  of  Babylon  B.  c.  747,  and  is  the  same 
with  Nabonassar.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Merodach-baladan.  Tiglath-pileser  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  king  of  Nineveh,  B.  c.  747,  after  the  ruin 
of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire.  By  this  division  com- 
menced what  is  called  the  second  Assyrian  empire. 
Tiglath-pileser  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser,  B.  c. 
728,  who  reigned  fourteen  years. 

Sennacherib,  his  son,  came  to  the  throne  B.  c.  717. 
This  prince  made  war  upon  Hezekiah,  but  was  foiled 
by  divine  interposition ;  and  returning  to  Nineveh  dis- 
comfited, he  was  there  slain  by  his  sons,  whilst  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch.  Esar- 
haddon(his  assassins  having  fled)  ascended  the  vacant 
throne,  B.  c.  710,  and  added  Babylon  to  his  father's 
conquests.  Thus  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  second 
Assyrian  empire  were  united.  Esar-haddon  reigned 
thirty-nine  years,  and  left  his  sceptre  to  his  son  Saosdu- 
chinus,  B.  c.  669.  Prideaux  supposes  him  to  have  been 
the  Nebuchadonosor  of  the  book  of  Judith;  but  we 
have  already  assigned  reasons  for  supposing  him  in 
an  error,  and  concluding  that  Chyniladan,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  and  was  an  active  and  warlike  prince,  was  this 
Nebuchadonosor  of  the  Scripture.  Saracus  succeded 
Chyniladan,  B.  c.  648.  Under  this  prince  Nineveh 
was  taken,  and  utterly  destroyed,  by  Cyaxares,  the 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  Nabopolassar  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  Babylon,  B.  c.  626,  from  which  period 
Babylon  became  the  only  capital  of  the  second  Assyrian 
empire. 

Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great  succeeded  his  father  Na- 
bopolassar, B.  c.  606.  This  monarch  besieged  Jerusa- 
lem, B.  c.  589,  took  it  at  length  by  storm,  and  made 
Zedekiah  prisoner.  He  reduced  also  Tyre  and  Egypt, 
and  under  him  the  Babylonian  empire  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  its  glory.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Evil-Merodach,  B.  c.  563,  who  was  put  to  death 
after  a  short  and  inglorious  reign;  and  Neriglassar,  the 
chief  conspirator  against  him,  reigned  in  his  stead, 
B.  c.  560.  Neriglassar  being  slain  in  battle,  Laboro- 
soarchod,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  B.  c.  556,  who  was 
distinguished  only  for  his  vices,  and  assassinated  before 
he  had  reigned  quite  a  year.  His  successor  was  La- 
bynitu?,  called  in  Scripture  Belshazzar,  B.  c.  555 ; 
during  whose  reign  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  B.  c. 
536.  Thus  ended  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  having 
lasted  two  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  destruction 
of  the  first.  Assyria  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 
great  Persian  monarchy. 

§  II.  Of  Phoenicia. 

Phoenicia  Proper,  according  to  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, was  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north  and  east,  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by 
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Palestine.  Some  derive  its  name  from  Phoenix,  one  of  Miscellane- 
its  ancient  kings,  and  son  of  Agenon ;  others  from  the  ous  history. 
Greek  word  <^oij'(£,  a  palm,  as  if  that  tree  grew  in  abun- 
dance in  this  country.  Others  refer  it  to  the  Red  sea, 
or  sea  of  Idumea.  Vossius  de  Idol.  lib.  i.  c.  34,  says, 
"  <Dow£  is  the  same  with  tpv^poe,  red,  thence  the  La- 
tins from  (j)otviKtoQ  made  pvnictvs,  and  from  t^oivi^ 
poenus."  He  proves  that  the  Tyrians  came  from  the 
Idumean  sea ;  and  concludes  that  from  the  Idumeans, 
the  posterity  of  Esau,  the  Red  sea  was  styled  Ery- 
thrseum  mare;  whence  the  Tyrians  transplanted  were 
styled  <j>otyiK£Q,  Phoenicians.  Others  again  derive  the 
name  from  0ovoc,  slaughter.  These  are  all  purely 
Greek  derivatives;  and  the  origination  of  the  name  is  far 
more  probably  Hebrew.  Scaliger,  Fuller,  and  Glassius, 
all  agree  to  derive  the  name  from  the  Chaldaic,  JJQ  to 
lire  delicately,  referring  to  the  luxury  of  the  Tyrians, 
as  merchants ;  whence  QOIVIKW,  the  name  of  Phoeni- 
cians, q.  d,  rpv^>£p«e,  delicate.  But  the  most  probable 
solution  is  that  of  the  great  Bochart,  who  derives  the 
Greek  word  $ow£,  from  the  Hebrew  pJ2?  •'ju  or  p  the 
son  or  sons  of  Anak.  From  this  Canaanitish  name  (and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
Canaanites)  Bcn-Atwk,  or,  contracted,  Beanak,  the  Gre- 
cians at  first  formed  qeavaK  (it  being  very  usual  with 
them  to  turn  a  into  ^>,  as  from  rmj?  ap^a,  arrhabo), 
thence  <£om£  and  ^otvin;,  Phoenicia.  (See  Gale's  Court 
of  the  Gentiles,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  18,  19.) 

This  territory  was  generally  considered  by  the  an-  Territory, 
cients  as  a  province  of  Syria;  and  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  Herodotus  indiscriminately  makes  use 
of  the  three  names,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
as  if  they  were  the  same  country.  The  two  principal 
cities  of  Phoenicia,  or  Phoenice,  were  Tyre  and  Sidon ; 
both  of  which  were  situated  on  the  sea  coast.  Si- 
don, which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  derived 
its  name  from  Sidon,  the  son  of  Canaan,  by  whom  it 
was  built.  The  city  of  Tyre  also  stood  about  two 
hundred  furlongs  to  the  south  of  Sidon,  and  was 
built  upon  an  island  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
shore,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  broader  in  proportion.  Agenon  is 
considered  as  its  founder  by  the  Greeks.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  very  considerable  extent,  though, 
on  this  point,  ancient  geographers  are  much  di- 
vided. Phoenicia  besides  Tyre  and  Sidon,  contained 
many  considerable  cities :  Aradus,  Orthosia,  Tripolis, 
Byblus,  Berytus,  and  Sarepta,  were  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenice.  Tyre  and  Sidon  now  present  only 
a  mass  of  ruins  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Both  the 
soil  and  the  climate  of  this  country  are  excellent.  It  is 
watered  by  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  from  Mount 
Libanus,  the  celebrated  Lebanon  of  the  Bible;  and 
these  streams,  when  swollen  by  rains,  or  the  melting 
of  the  snow  from  the  mountains,  overflow  their  banks, 
and  inundate  the  country. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  we  have  observed,  were  un- 
doubtedly Canaanites  by  descent.  Small  as  was  their 
country,  it  was  still  divided  into  many  petty  kingdoms, 
of  which  the  principal  were  Sidon  and  Tyre.  The 
people  of  Phoenice  worshipped  Baal,  whose  name  Religion, 
signifies  Lord,  and  who  was  the  Assyrian  Jupiter. 
Astarte,  the  Hebrew  Ashtaroth,  and  the  Grecian  Aphro- 
dite, was  also  one  of  their  superior  deities.  She 
was  represented,  like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  with  the  horns 
of  a  cow  upon  her  head.  The  death  of  Adonis,  or 
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.Thammuz,  was  anually  lamented  by  the  Phoenician 
'  women.     To  this  superstition  the  poet  refers : 

Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis,  from  his  native  rock, 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded; — 

and  it  was  arraigned  by  a  greater  than  the  poet,  when 
Ezekiel,  in  his  vision  of  the  abominations  of  Israel, 
says,  "  He  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
Lord's  house,  which  was  towards  the  ^  north,  and 
behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."1 

The  Phoenicians  were  well  skilled  in  astronomy  and 
arithmetic ;  and  to  them  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
letters.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician 
(as  we  have  seen)  by  birth,  first  introduced  letters  into 
Greece.  The  people  of  Phoenicia  were  also  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  finelinen,  the  glassof  Sidon,  and  the  pur- 
ple of  Tyre.  The  "  Sidonia  ars"  was  a  common  proverb 
amongst  the  ancients;  .and  the  epithet  "  Sidonian" 
was  used  by  way  of  emphasis  to  express  whatever  was 
elegant  or  magnificent.  As  merchants,  navigators,  and 
colonists,  they  had  no  equals,  nor  even  rivals,  for  many 
ages.  In  ancient  times,  their  country  was  a  great 
warehouse,  in  which  might  be  found  all  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  human  life ;  and  was  long  and  justly 
considered  as  the  emporium  of  the  east.  Their  com- 
merce by  sea  extended  from  their  own  shores  even  to 
the  British  islands,  to  Spain,  to  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Black  sea,  and  the  lake  Maerotis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  etymologists,  our  own  country 
derives  its  name  of  Britain  from  these  Phoenician 
navigators  and  merchants,  who  designated  these  islands, 
from  the  minerals  with  which  they  most  abounded, 
*pN  fm,  Barat-anac,  or  Bratanac,  from  the  abundance 
of  tin  and  lead  mines  found  in  them.  (See  Sammes* 
Britannia).  By  land,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Syria,  Assyria,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India.  Phoe- 
nicia sent  out  several  colonies  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  Carthage  and  Thebes  are  indebted  for 
their  existence  as  states  to  Phoenician  founders.  As 
ail  evidence  of  their  skill  in  navigation,  it  is  stated 
that  some  Phoenician  adventurers,  in  the  service  of 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  undertook,  and  completed  a 
voyage  round  Africa,  sailing  out  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
returning  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

We  have  noticed,  in  our  "  Introductory  Chapter," 
that,  according  to  the  doubtful  records  of  Greece, 
Agenor  was  the  first  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  founder 
of  Tyre,  B.C.  1497.  Upon  the  same  authority,  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phoenix ; 
next  to  whom  stands  the  name  of  Phalis.  This 
is  the  meagre,  and,  perhaps,  fabulous  account  given 


us  of  the   first   kings   of-  Phoenicia   by   the   Grecian 
writers. 

§  III.   Of  the  kings  of  Sidon. 

After  Sidon,  who  was,  according  to  Josephus,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  city  bearing  his  name,  we  do 
not  meet  with  the  record  of  a  single  prince  until  B.  c. 
598,  when  we  read  of  a  monarch  whose  name  is  not 
known,  but  who  is  said  by  Jeremiah  to  have  sent 
ambassadors  to  Jerusalem  to  propose  a  league  with 
Zedekiah  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  point  of  order 
we  are  next  introduced  to  Tetramuestus,  who  as- 
sisted Xerxes  in  his  Grecian  expedition,  B.  c.  481, 
and  $fter  him  to  Tennes ;  at  which  time  it  appears 
that  Phoenice  was  tributary  to  Persia.  Tennes  and  Sidon. 
the  Sidonians  having  determined  to  throw  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Nec- 
tanebus,  king  of  Egypt  and,  assisted  by  a  body  of 
Greek  troops,  drove  the  Persians  out  of  the  country. 
Darius  Ochus,  enraged  at  this  defeat,  marched  an  im- 
mense army  into  Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Sidon. 
The  Sidonians,  when  they  saw  that  the  Persian  was 
upon  the  point  of  entering  the  town,  set  fire  to  their 
houses  and  possessions,  and  died  amidst  the  ruins 
of  their  city,  B.  c.  351.  The  city  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  Strato  invested  with  the  sovereignty,  until 
he  was  deposed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c.  333.  The 
crown  of  Sidon  was  then  bestowed  by  the  conqueror 
upon  Ballonymus,  who  is  called  Abdolomius,  by  Quintus 
Curtius ;  and  after  this  event  Phoenice  became  a  part 
of  the  great  Macedonian  empire. 

|  IV.  Of  the  kings  of  Tyre. 

Abibal  is  the  first  mentioned  by  Josephus,  of  whom  Tyre, 
we  only  know  that  he  was  David's  contemporary,  and 
lived  B.  c.  1056.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hiram, 
1046,  the  friend  and  ally  of  David  and  Solomon;  by 
whom  the  latter  monarch  was  considerably  Assisted  in 
building  his  celebrated  temple,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  He  was  succeeded  by  Baleazar,  B.  c.  1012; 
and  according  to  Josephus,  Abdastartus,  Astartus, 
Astarmius,  and  Phelles,  followed  him  in  direct  succes- 
sion. It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  historian, 
that  Ithobal  ascended  the  throne  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
B.  c.  962,  followed  by  his  son  Badezon,  by  Mettinus,  and 
next  by  Pygmalion,  to  whose  sister,  Elisa  called  also 
Dido,  the  honour  of  having  been  the  founder  of  Carthage 
is  attributed  by  Virgil.  To  Pygmalion  succeeded  Elulseus, 
B.  c.  717 ;  then  Ithoball  II.  in  the  year  B.  c.  585  ;  after 
whom  was  a  suspension  of  royalty,  and  Tyre  was  govern- 
ed by  judges,  B.  c.  562.  The  regal  dignity  was  restored 
in  the  person  of  Balaton,  B.  c.  556,  who  was  followed  in 
an  unbroken  line  of  succession  by  Merbal,  Irom,  Marten, 
Strato,  and  Azelmie.  Under  this  latter  king,  B.  c.  332, 
Tyre  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
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^  I.  Topographical  description  of  Ancient  Greece. 

GREECE,  in  the  most  extensive  application  of  the 
name,  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  Thrace,  on  the 
south  by  the  Cretan  sea,  on  the  east  by  the  ^Egean, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea.  Ancient  Greece  was 
divided  into  five  parts,  Greecia  Propria,  Peloponnessus, 
Epirus,  Thessalia,  and  Macedonia.  Grsecia  Propria 
contained  the  states  of  Etolia,  Doris,  the  Locri  Ozolse, 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Locris.  The  Pelopon- 
nessus is  a  peninsula,  joined  to  Greece  Proper  by  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  only  six  miles  in  breadth. 
The  principal  divisions  of  the  Peloponnessus  were 
Achai,  Elis,  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis. 
The  chief  parts  of  Epirus  were  Chaonia,  Molossis,  Thes- 
protia,  and  Acarnania.  Thessaly  comprehended  the 
towns  of  Pharsalia,  Methone,  Phthia,  Larissa,  and  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  which  were  the  keys  of  Greece. 
Macedonia  contained  a  great  number  of  towns,  the 
principal  of  which  were  Pella,  its  capital,  Epidamnus, 
Pallene,  Olynthus,  Thessalonica,  Stagira,  Amphipolis, 
and  Philippi.  The  chief  mountains  of  Greece  were 
Olympus,  Pelion,  Ossa,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Hymettus, 
Pindus,  Athos,  and  Cithseron.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Peloponnessus  is  the  Morea,  and  that  of  Greece  Proper, 
Livadia.  The  continent  of  Greece  was  well  watered 
by  several  streams,  which  ran  through  the  country,  of 
which  the  principal  were  the  Eurotas,  Peneus,  the 
Cephisus,  and  the  Ilissus.  The  climate  of  Greece  was 
very  salubrious,  and  the  soil  particularly  fertile  ;  from 
which,  however,  we  must  except  the  northern  parts, 
and  Attica,  which  were  rocky  and  barren.  In  treating  of 
Greece  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  islands  which 
are  contiguous  to  it,  which  were  all  of  them  inhabited 
by  Grecian  colonies,  and  were  in  general  subject  to  the 
motl%r  country.  The  principal  of  these  were  Corcyra, 
now  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zacynthus,  Ithaca,  Cythera, 
and  the  Strophades,  situated  in  the  Ionian  sea.  In 
the  ,ZEgean  sea  were  the  Cyclades  and  the  Sporades. 
Higher  up  in  the  JSgean  lay  Eubrea,  Lemnos,  and 
Scyros.  A  little  lower  down  we  meet  with  the  isles 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos.  Crete  was  the  largest  of 
the  Greek  islands  ;  it  was  situate  in  the  Mare  Creticum, 
to  the  south  of  the  promontory  Malea.  It  is  said 
by  the  ancients  to  have  once  contained  an  hundred 
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cities  ;    hence   Homer   gives   it   the   epithet  of  Eva-  Religion 
ie  Kpjjn?.  a"d  inan- 


§  II.  Religion  and  manners. 

It  was  observed  in  our  account  of  Egypt,  that  she  The  super- 
was  not  only  the  mother  of  letters,  but  of  the  supersti- 
tions   of  the   ancient  world  ;    it  is  certain   that  she 
supplied  Greece  both  with  a  language  and  with  a  faith. 
The  Greeks,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  most  susceptible 
and  ingenious  people  that  ever  lived,  seem  to  have  been 
most  warmly  devoted  to  the  splendid  and  magnificent 
ceremonies    of  their  sacred   worship,   and   peculiarly 
observant  of  those  rites  which  they  conceived  would 
conciliate  the  favour  or  appease  the   anger  of  their 
gods.    And  however  absurd  their  idolatries  must  appear 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  as  it  is  now  assisted  by  revela- 
tion, it  must  still  be  granted,  that  there  was  something 
captivating  in  their  mythological  fables  ;  a  nameless 
charm,  which  seizes  upon  the  imagination  and  enchains 
the  judgment.     The  Grecian  mythology,  with  all  its  Religion. 
faults,  has  its  characteristic  beauties  ;    and  contains 
not  grosser  errors  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  creed 
of  Mohammed,  the  superstitions  of  the  north,  or  the 
splendid,   but  sensual  systems  of  the  east.      If  the 
beautiful  visions  and  elegant  forms  of  paganism  have 
interested  and  fascinated  even  northern  nations,  and 
fill  our  imagination  through  every  period  of  life,  what 
must  have  been  their  influence  upon  men  implicitly  be- 
lieving in  their  truth,  and  whose  minds  were  previously 
disposed  to  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  by  their 
constitutional  temperament,  as  by  their  warm  suns,  their 
blue  unclouded  skies,  and  the  soft,  genial  atmosphere 
in  which  they  lived  ?  To  the  glowing  fancy  of  the  Greek 
every  scene  of  nature  presented  not  merely  the  resi- 
dence of  man,  but  the  abode  of  the  unseen  Divinity  ; 
and  every  prospect  reminded  him  of  some  presiding 
power,  whose  spirituality  he  could  not  separate  from 
local  habitation.     All  things  around  him  teemed  with 
wonders  ;  he  saw  in  the  gliding  stream  the  Naiad  of 
the  fountain  ;  he  heard,  in  the  murmur  of  the  trees, 
the  Dryad  of  the  grove  ;  on  the  mountains,  his  mind's 
eye  beheld  Diana  and  the  Oreads  ;   and  fawns  and 
satyrs  peopled  the  forests.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
he  hailed  Aurora  rising  from  the  bed  of  Tithonus,  and 
when  the  sun  appeared  to  sink  into  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  he  imagined  him  retiring  to  the  couch  of  Amphi- 
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trite.  In  the  meridian  fervour  of  the  orb  of  day,  he  be- 
'held  his  own  Apollo ;  in  the  silver  beams  of  the  moon, 
he  admired  and  worshipped  "  the  queen  of  heaven."  The 
starry  cope  was  peopled  throughout  its  immeasurable 
extent  with  the  visionary  beings  of  his  imagination,  and 
surrounding  nature  seemed  animate  with  deity  alone : 
every  stream  was  sacred,  and  every  mountain  hallowed. 
His  fancy  went  so  far  as  to  place  his  future  heaven  on  the 
top  of  Olympus,  and  his  Hades  in  the  rivers  of  Styx  and 
Acheron :  he  supposed  the  abodes  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  were  upon  Parnassus  and  upon  Pindus;  the 
streams  of  Helicon,  the  Castalian  fount,  the  land  of 
Pieria,  were  all  consecrated  by  his  superstition  to  their 
service.  His  imagination  embodied  and  deified  even 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Did  the  western  gale  stir  the 
trees  on  the  summer's  evening,  it  was  the  breath  of 
Zephyr :  did  the  north  wind  pour  its  furious  and  tem- 
pestuous blast,  he  heard  in  it  the  terrible  voice  of  Bo- 
reas :  did  the  south-west  bring  its  customary  showers, 
he  saw  Auster,  the  parent  of  rain,  riding  on  the  wings 
of  his  own  wind.  But  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  evaporate  in  these  enchanting  visions;  they  en- 
deavoured to  embody  their  conceptions,  and  to  this 
end  built  many  magnificent  temples  to  the  objects  of 
their  adoration,  founded  solemn  festivals,  and  insti- 
tuted costly  sacrifices.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Athens  called  the  Parthenon;  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  at  Eleusis ;  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephe- 
sus,  were  sufficient  indications  of  their  religious  zeal. 
This  zeal,  however  misdirected,  called  forth  the  latent 
powers  of  their  sculptors  and  painters ;  and  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  superstition  may  be  probably  attributed  the 
breathing  stone  of  Phidias,  and  the  glowing  canvas  of 
Apelles.  The  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were,  like  their 
temples,  almost  innumerable.  The  principal  ones  at 
Athens  were  the  Panathensea,  in  honour  of  Minerva ; 
the  Dionysia,  which  were  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  sacred  to  Ceres.  Besides 
these  were  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Greece;  such 
as.  the  Carneia  at  Sparta,  the  Isthmian,  at  Corinth, 
dedicated  to  Neptune ;  the  Nemean,  at  Nemea,  com- 
memorative of  Hercules. 

As  Greece  was  originally  colonized  by  various  na- 
tions, and  divided  into  separate  governments,  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  states  should  considerably  differ.     Even  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  although  all  believed  in  one  common 
mythology,    the   guardian    gods   of   each   city    were 
perfectly  distinct.      Minerva   was  considered   as  the 
tutelar  deity  of  Athens,  Juno  presided  over  Argos, 
and  Neptune   over  Corinth.     Their  laws    and    forms 
of  government  widely  differed ;  and   as  these  arose 
out  of  the  varying,   and   even   opposite  dispositions 
of  the  people,  their  civil  institutions,  by  a  natural  re- 
action, impressed  a  broad  distinction  of  customs  and 
manners,  of  habits,  and  of  general  character  between 
them.     We  accordingly  find  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  haughty  and  austere  in  their  deportment,barbarous 
and  cruel  in  their  manners,    and  totally  destitute  of 
that  elegance  and  refinement  which  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  Athenian  rivals.     At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  Spartan  valour  which  shone 
conspicuous  over  every  other  state  of  Greece,  was  in 
no  small  degree  brought  into  action,   and  fostered  by 
the  laws  of  Lyeurgus.     Their  laconicism  may  also  be 


imputed  to  that  stern  and  severe  spirit  which  these  Religion 
institutions  breathe.  It  is  a  curious,  but  by  no  means  and  mua- 
an  inexplicable  fact,  that  Sparta  never  produced  anners> 
orator,  historian,  or  philosopher;  an  architect,  a  sculptor, 
or  a  poet.  The  Lacedeemonians  despised  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  Cato,  ba- 
nished them  from  the  commonwealth.  They  considered 
literature  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  their  previous  prejudice  against  it  was 
considerably  heightened  by  their  envy  of  the  superiority 
which  Athens  had  attained  in  letters,  and  the  progress 
which  she  had  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Of  the  character  of  the  people  of  Corinth  there 
is  little  to  record.  Their  form  of  government  was 
originally  monarchical ;  it  afterwards  was  converted 
into  a  republic,  or  rather  an  oligarchy.  They  possessed, 
in  common  with  the  other  states  of  Greece,  an  un- 
quenchable love  of  liberty,  and  that  valour  and  intre- 
pidity which  so  highly  distinguished  their  countrymen. 
The  Thebans  were  considered  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  Grecmm 
as  particularly  sluggish  and  dull,  so  much  so,  that  character, 
the  appellation  of  "  Boeotian  hog"  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression among  the  Athenians  when  they  wished  to  de- 
signate a  person  as  remarkable  for  ignorance  and  stupi- 
dity. Notwithstanding  this  reproach,  Boeotia  was  the 
birth-place  of  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  and  Epa- 
minondas ;  under  the  last  of  whom  she  completely 
foiled  the  Spartan  power.  Athens  was  the  Cynosure 
of  Greece,  and  shone  conspicuous  amidst  the  lesser  stars 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Her  government,  which 
was  a  pure  democracy,  placed  both  her  external  and 
internal  polity  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  proverbial  fickleness,  incon- 
stancy, and  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians.  An  acute 
and  susceptible  people,  they  were  open  to  the  grossest 
flattery,  and  their  vanity  and  self-conceit  are  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  their  levity  and  cruelty.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  estimating  their  national  character  by  the 
glorious  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis ;  and  not 
by  the  condemnation  of  Miltiades,  or  the  murder  of 
Phocion. 

So  volatile  was  their  disposition,  that  at  one  mo- 
ment they  would  melt  into  tears  over  the  tragic  scenes 
of  Euripides,  and  the  next  be  convulsed  with  laughter 
at  the  parodies  of  his  malignant  satirist,  Aristophanes. 
This  fickleness  manifested  itself  alike  in  politics  and 
taste ;  every  novelty  had  charms  for  them ;  their  Sus- 
ceptibility seemed  equally  excited  in  listening  to  the 
thunder  of  the  eloquence  of  Pericles,  or  to  the  vulgar  in- 
solence and  factious,  empty  declamation  of  the  dema- 
gogue Cleon.  We  may  almost  say  literally  with  a 
writer  of  the  New  Testament,  "  All  the  Athenians, 
and  strangers  which  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  no- 
thing else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 
Their  morbid  sensibility  was  demonstrated  by  their  im- 
posing a  fine  upon  the  tragedian  Phrynicus,  because 
his  scenes  were  too  pathetic ;  and  by  starving  Anaxan- 
drides,  because  his  satire  was  too  poignant  and  severe. 
They  deserted  Alcibiades,  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent 
oration,  to  pursue  a  bird ;  they  erected  a  monument 
to  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  and  inscribed  nothing 
upon  it,  but  that  he  was  a  notorious  drunkard ;  they 
passed  sentence  of  ostracism  upon  Aristides,  because 
his  virtues  had  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Just ; 
they  heard  with  delight  and  admiration  the  doctrines 
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Greece,  of  Socrates,  then  laughed  at  him,  murdered  him,  and 
v-^1-v^».'  finally  erected  an  altar  to  his  memory.  This  extraor- 
dinary people  were  too  penetrating  to  be  insensible  of 
the  superior  talents  which  occasionally  appeared 
amongst  them,  but  at  the  same  time  too  envious  to 
allow  them  their  proper  exercise;  they  persecuted  the 
virtue  which  they  admired,  and  exalted  the  vice  which 
they  laughed  at  and  despised.  To  those  citizens,  such 
as  Miltiades, Socrates,  and  Phocion,who  were  illustrious 
for  their  virtue  and  their  merits,  they  behaved  like 
the  vilest  tyrants,  but  to  the  factious  and  the  dema- 
gogues, who  were  the  base  panders  of  their  passions, 
they  crouched  as  the  most  abject  slaves :  in  short, 
they  almost  deified  those  turbulent  orators,  who,  by 
Character  the  grossest  flattery,  consulted  the  dispositions  of 
>ftheAthe-th.e  populace,  and  who  ministered  to  their  worst 
propensities,  by  the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  all 
that  was  great  and  good  in  the  state,  and  by  the  most 
extravagant  praise  of  themselves. 

The  Greeks  were  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
amusements  of  the  stage,  that  they  would  forget 
their  fondness  for  litigation  and  politics  to  partake 
of  theatrical  entertainments.  They  deposited  an 
immense  sum  of  money  in  the  public  treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  in  splendour  the  works  of 
the  drama ;  and  passed  a  decree,  in  which  it  was 
capital  for  any  person  even  to  propose  that  this  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  whatever 
might  be  its  emergencies.  It  is  said,  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted  about 
twenty-seven  years,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
theatrical  exhibition  of  three  of  the  tragedies  of  Sopho- 
cles. Allowing  this  statement  to  be  much  exaggerated, 
we  may  still  form  from  it  some  idea  of  the  magnificence 
and  splendour  in  which  tragedies  were  brought  forward 
on  the  stage  in  those  ages,  and  of  the  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness of  the  Athenian  people  for  these  brilliant  spec- 
tacles. As  some  apology  for  this  predominant  passion, 
it  may  be  justly  pleaded,  that  Athens  had  been  blessed 
by  the  bounty  of  nature  with  a  triumvirate  of  tragic 
poets,  whom  succeeding  ages  have  been  proud  to 
acknowledge  as  models  and  as  masters,  and  with  a 
host  of  comic  writers,  as  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and 
Aristophanes,  whose  wit  and  humour  were  as  suc- 
cessful in  exciting  the  lighter,  feelings  of  the  mind, 
as  the  tragedians  were  distinguished  for  rousing  its 
deeper  emotions.  The  prodigious  size  of  their  thea- 
tres, the  imposing  splendour  of  their  apparatus,  the 
music  of  the  choral  odes,  the  devotional  cast  of  their 
poetry,  which  sung  of  heroes  and  of  gods,  and  the 
perpetual  allusions  to  their  wars  and  triumphs,  must  have 
made  an  instantaneous  and  irresistible  impression  upon 
the  breast  of  this  susceptible,  but  volatile  people, 
altogether  unknown  to  us  at  this  distance  from  the 
events,  and  inconceivable  by  a  stranger.  The  truth  is, 
that  these  theatrical  displays  partook  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  religious  spectacles;  they  were  gene- 
rally instituted  in  honour  of  some  divinity ;  and  their 
deities  often  formed  the  principal  personages  of  the 
drama. 

The  Athenians,  in  order  to  encourage  the  poets  and 
to  elicit  the  fire  of  national  genius,  instituted  a  prize 
for  the  best  dramatic  compositions  at  the  feast  of 
Bacchus.  The  successful  candidate  was  crowned  with 
applauses  and  distinctions  ;  and  the  honours  were  so 
flattering  which  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people, 


that  it  has  been  said,  some,  through  excessive  joy,  Mi 
have  expired  under  them.     This  love  of  the  thtatW o 
was  not  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  but  extended v- 
to  all  ranks  of  society ;  even  the  populace  were  in  the 
habit   of  committing   the   tragedies  of  Euripides   to 
memory ;  and  to  this  custom  some  Athenian  captives 
at  Syracuse  were  indebted  for  their  liberty,  because 
they  had  delighted  the  Sicilians  with  the  recital  of 
some   beautiful   passages   from   their  favourite   poet. 
From  the  pleasure  which  the  Athenians  took  in  elegant 
literature,  and  the  high  degree  of  polish  and   refine- 
ment which  pervaded  all  their  amusements,  and,  especi- 
ally, from  the  exclusion  of  those  exhibitions  of  blood 
which  were  afterwards  tolerated  amongst  the  Romans, 
we   might,  perhaps,   on   a  superficial    survey  of  the 
subject,  conclude  that  this  people  had  made  a  very 
considerable   progress  in  civilization.      We  shall  not 
adduce  the  atrocities  of  the   Peloponnesian    war,  or 
the  well-known  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to  their  states- 
men and  generals,  as  a  decisive  proof  that  no  nation 
who  was  guilty  of  the  commission  of  such  acts  could 
ever  sustain  a  high  public  character.     We  are,  fortu- 
nately, enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of 
their  national  character,   from  a  source  at  once  au- 
thentic and  decisive. 

There  can  be  no  better  criterion  of  the  morals  and 
civilization  of  a  people  than  is  afforded  by  a  fair  view 
of  their  literature.  If,  however,  from  the  perusal  of  the 
wild  sublimities  of  JEschylus,  the  splendour  and  dignity 
of  Sophocles,  or  the  moral  sententiousness  and  pathos  of 
Euripides,  we  should  suppose  the  Athenian  manners 
to  be  decorous,  refined,  and  grave,  we  shall  be  miser- 
ably deceived.  The  attachment  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
comic  theatre  will  furnish  a  more  correct  specimen  of 
their  morals,  especially  as  it  respects  the  people  of 
Athens.  Of  the  works  of  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  nothing 
but  insulated  passages  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  but 
part  of  those  of  Aristophanes.  This  poet  was  the  de- 
light of  the  Athenians,  and  considered  as  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  comic  drama.  But  he  is  to  the  last 
degree  gross  and  obscene ;  he  calls  the  worst  of  things 
by  the  worst  of  names ;  and  pleases  his  audience  by  per- 
petual allusions  to  the  meanest  of  our  appetites,  and 
the  grossest  of  our  necessities.  All  the  immoralities 
and  indecorum  of  the  English  comic  muse,  of  Congreve, 
Vanburgh,  and  Farquhar,  are  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  unparalleled  effrontery  of  this  coarse  jester, 
and  the  disgusting  licentiousness  of  his  sentiments 
ments  and  language.  We  have  been  astonished  that 
a  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  elegance, 
the  gravity,  and  the  dignity  of  their  tragic  poets,  could 
for  one  moment  tolerate  the  grossness  of  Aristo- 
phanes; and  the  only  solution  we  can  conceive  of 
this  moral  problem  is,  that  his  comedies  must  have 
been  addressed  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  a  multitude 
scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism.  Perhaps  we  may  add 
that  nothing  so  truly  points  out  the  various  degrees-  of 
civilization  as  the  satirical  or  comic  writings  of  a  nation. 
We  have  seen  it  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and,  in 
modern  times,  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  The 
nice  sense  of  decorum,  the  consequence  of  superior 
civilization,  which  has  so  long  and  happily  prevailed  in 
our  own  country,  has  driven  from  the  stage  those  in- 
decent performances,  which  so  much  delighted  the 
licentious  court  of  the  latter  Stuarts. — But  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  resume  these  considerations  in  a 
2  F  2 
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Greece,    subsequent  paper,  and  in  connection  with  the  lives  of 
-*»-v-^->  the  comic  poets  of  Greece. 

,  From          The  Athenians,  in  common  with  the  Romans  and 

A.  M.      other  semi-barbarous  nations,  had   little  social  inter- 

1915.     course  with  their  women;  to  this  circumstance  must 

B~7c.      be  chiefly  attributed  the  indelicacy  of  their  manners 

2089.      and  the  depravity  of  their  morals.     So  entire  was  the 

to         seclusion  of  the  women,  amongst  the  Athenians,  that 

A.  M.      they  were  not  even  permitted  to  frequent  the  enter- 

3514.     tainments  of  the  theatre,  or  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 

j^~c.      bration  of  the  public  games.     Indeed  the  two  sexes 

490.      lived  in  an  almost  absolute  state  of  separation  even  in 

their  own  families.     The  houses  were  divided  into  dis- 

tinct sets  of  apartments,  one  range  of  them  being  appro- 

priated for  the  males,  and  another  for  the  females  ;  the 

former  were  called  by  the  Greeks  ovfywvtg,  the  latter 

•ywaiKeta.     We  gather  from  a  line  in  the  Phoenissse  of 

Euripides,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  house  was  assigned 

to  the  women  ;  it  was  called  by  the  Lacedaemonians 


K£^»  waXaiav  xXijaax*  turre^a.  troh.  v.   100. 

Step  thou  down  upon  this  old  cedar  ladder. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  various  defects  in 
the  internal  economy  of  this  extraordinary  people,  and 
although  we  may  be  disgusted  at  their  monstrous  per- 
versity of  morals,  and  even  of  taste,  the  republic  of 
Athens  rose,  in  arts,  if  not  in  arms,  not  only  far 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states,  but  her 
poets,  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  have  served 
as  models  for  imitation  to  succeeding  ages,  and  have 
excited  a  spirit  of  literary  ambition,  and  of  generous 
rivalry,  extending  to  our  own  times.  As  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta,  when  once  extinguished,  was  re-lighted 
at  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  the  torch  of  European 
literature,  which  had  been  so  long  quenched,  was  once 
more  kindled,  after  the  dark  ages,  at  the  flame  of 
Grecian  lore  and  genius  ;  and  although  so  many  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  existence  of  these  worthies,  it  is 
problematical  whether  the  moderns  can  exhibit  attain- 
ments in  some  of  the  finer  arts  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Grecian  school.  Nor  should  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  the  Greek  language  be  omitted  in 
our  estimate  of  the  manners  of  this  people.  Of  all 
others  the  most  comprehensive  and  harmonious,  its 
vocabulary  contains  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  words, 
but  the  primitives  are  few  in  comparison  with  the 
compounds.  So  plastic,  and  capable  of  assuming  so 
many  various  shapes,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced 
the  Proteus  of  grammar.  There  were  four  principal 
dialects  in  use—  the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and 
the  ^Eohc.  The  Attic  was  used  by  the  Athenians,  and 
was  proverbial  for  its  terseness  and  elegance.  The 
Ionic  was  spoken  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  was  noted  for  its  softness  and  de- 
licacy. The  Doric  was  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peloponnese,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  strength 
and  vigour.  The  ^olic,  adopted  by  the  Boeotians  and 
the  jEolians  of  Asia  Minor,  was  well  known  for  its 
jomelmess  and  rusticity.  No  scholar  of  ancient  Greece 

ired  to  appear  before  his  countrymen  in  the  undress 
and   slovenly  guise  of  the  common  Hellenic,  or  in  the 

tiquated  and  obsolete  expressions  of  the  originally 
harsh  and  coarse  dialects  of  Doris  or  jEolia. 

§  III.  Miscellaneous  history.  ' 
But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  history  of  Greece,  so 


far  as  it  can  be  deemed  authentic;  and,  rejecting  the  Miscc!I;ine- 
fables  of  the  heroic  ages,  we  refer  first  to  the  aunals  ous  history. 
of  Fausanias,  Strabo,  and  Eusebius.  According  to  the 
latter  historian,  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece 
was  Sicyon.  The  city  giving  name  to  this  kingdom 
was  founded  B.  c.  2089,  and  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tinued 1000  years.  Next  to  this  in  antiquity  was  the 
kingdom  of  Argos,  established  B.C.  1856,  Inachus being 
the  first  king ;  the  last  of  whose  family  was  dethroned 
by  Danaus.  The  successors  of  Danaus  were  Abas, 
Proetus,  and  Acrisius.  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  having  slain  his  grandfather, 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Argos  to  My- 
cenae, about  B.  c.  1474.  He  was  succeeded  by  Electryon,  Sicyon. 
Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus.  Under  the  reign  of  this  Argos. 
latter  prince,  the  Heraclidoe,  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, made  themselves  masters  of  the  Peleponnese,  so 
called  from  Pelops,  the  next  king  of  Mycenee  whom  we 
meet  with  in  history  (Il^Xojroc  vrjaog),  and  whose  de- 
scendants were  denominated  Pelopidse.  After  him 
the  crown  devolved  upon  Atreus;  and  thence,  in 
undisturbed  succession,  upon  Plisthenes,  Agamemnon, 
Orestes,  and  Tisamenes,  under  the  last  of  whom  the 
Pelopidee  were  finally  expelled  from  the  peninsula  by 
the  Heraclidae. 

Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais,  in  Egypt,  was  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  about  B.  c.  1556.  He 
divided  Attica,  of  which  Athens  was  the  capital,  into 
twelve  districts,  and  instituted  the  Areopagus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Cranaus. 

Amphictyon  was  the  third  king  of  Athens,  and  Athens, 
established  that  celebrated  council  which  was  called 
Amphictyonic,  after  his  name.  This  assembly  met 
twice  a  year,  at  Thermopylae,  to  consult  upon  public 
business ;  and  to  it,  finally,  were  referred  the  disputes 
of  all  the  neighbouring  states.  Of  Erectheus,  king  of 
Athens,  it  is  said,  that  he  founded  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, and  that  Ceres  first  introduced  agriculture  into 
Attica  during  his  reign,  B.  c.  1383. 

In  the  reign  of  JEgeus,  the  son  of  Pandeon,  the 
heroic  age  may  be  properly  considered  at  its  zenith : 
he  flourished  about  B.  c.  1284,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  renowned  THESEUS,  of  whom  we  have 
given  a  distinct  biographical  account. 

CODRUS,  to  whom  we  have  also  devoted  a  separate 
article,  was  the  next  successor  to  the  throne  of  any 
eminence;  and  with  him  perished  the  Athenian  mo- 
narchy, which  had  existed,  from  Cecrops  to  Codrus, 
about  five  hundred  years.  The  Athenians  having 
abolished  the  title  of  king,  instituted  a  republic,  and 
placed  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  with  the  title  of  archon,  or  ruler,  B.  c.  1070.  The 
first  archons  were  for  life,  afterwards  for  ten  years,  and 
at  last  only  for  one. 

Thebes  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  B.  c.  Thebes. 
1455.  Labdacus,  Lacius,  and  QEdipus,  were  amongst 
the  number  of  his  successors.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
Labdacidae  have  furnished  ample  materials  for  fiction 
and  romance,  of  which  the  ancient  historians  and 
poets  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves. 

Sparta,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  LYCURGUS,  is  Laced«- 
generally  stated  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedeemon,  mon- 
and  named  after  his  queen ;  while  others  attribute  the 
building  of  the  city  to  Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  B.  c.  1516. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the   proper  commencement  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Laconia,  or  Lacedsemon.     Tyn- 
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darus,  or  Tyndareus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedsemon,  or 
Sparta,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Helen,  whose 
rape  by  Paris  occasioned  the  far-famed  Trojan  war, 
which  closed,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  B.  c. 
1 1 84.  About  eighty  years  from  this  period  the  Hera- 
clidee  again  entered  the  Peloponnese,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  Lacedsemon.  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  B.  c. 
1 104,  began  to  reign  jointly,  and  the  sceptre  from  that 
time  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the 
two  brothers. 

The  kingdom  of  Corinth  was  of  a  later  date  than  any 
we  have  mentioned;  its  earliest  monarch,  Sisyphus, 
commencing  his  reign  B.C.  1376.  The  descendants  of 
this  prince  were  expelled  by  the  Heraclidse,  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  sacking  of  Troy. 
The  regal  power  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of 
Bacchis,  under  whose  posterity  the  government  be- 
came an  aristocracy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chief 
magistrate,  called  prytanis,  who  was  annually  elected. 
This  change  took  place  B.  c.  779,  and  continued  until 
B.  c.  659,  when  Cypselus,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  assumed  the  sovereignty,  kept  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son  Periander,  B.  c.  629. 

Of  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia  we  know  little. 
Justin  says  that  Caranus  was  the  founder  of  this 
kingdom,  B.  c.  814,  and  Perdiccas  was  his  successor. 
It  lasted  about  six  hundred  and  forty-six  years,  from 
its  establishment  to  the  battle  of  Pydna,  when  the 
Macedonian  king,  Perseus,  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  whole  of  Macedon  submitted  to 
the  conquerors.  Macedonia,  afterwards  so  renowned, 
was  but  little  known  to  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  during  whose  reigns  this  king- 
dom attained  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Lacedaemon, 
under  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  down  to  the  days  of 
Lycurgus,  who  flourished  about  B.  c.  710  (according 
to  others,  B.  c.  884),  nothing  important  occurred  in 
the  Spartan  annals ;  but  after  the  death  of  this  legis- 
lator, in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  who  flourished  about 
1 30  years  later,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives  quar- 
relled concerning  a  frontier  town  called  Thyrea,  B.  c. 
743.  When  the  two  armies  were  upon  the  point  of 
engaging,  Herodotus  states  that  they  agreed  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  three  hundred  men  being  chosen  on 
each  side  to  fight  for  the  town  in  question.  The 
combatants  met,  and  fought  with  such  perseverance 
that  only  two  survived  on  the  side  of  the  Argives, 
and  but  one  on  that  of  the  Spartans.  The  two 
Argives  fled,  but  Othryades,  the  remaining  Spartan, 
kept  his  post,  and  erected  a  trophy  of  his  success  from 
the  arms  of  the  Argives.  This  dauntless  bravery,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  exhibited  to  no  purpose ; 
for  the  very  next  day,  the  two  armies,  having  disputed 
about  the  award  of  the  victory,  joined  battle.  The  La- 
cedaemonians were  successful,  and  obtained  Thyrea  as 
the  meed  of  their  triumph.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
during  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians,  which  lasted  about 
twenty  years.  The  Spartans,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  took  Amphea,  a  town  in  Messene, 
and  two  battles  were  fought,  with  equal  loss  on  both 
sides  ;  but  a  pestilence  breaking  out  amongst  the  Mes- 
senians, they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  were 
ordered  to  present  to  the  gods,  in  sacrifice,  a  virgin 
of  royal  blood ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Aristomenc*, 
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a  Messenian  of  kingly  descent,    offered  up  his  own  Miscellane- 
daughter.     The  people  of  Messenia  then  retreated  to  "us  history. 
Ithome,  and  there  held  out  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.     In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  war,   Euphaes,  the  king  of  Messenia,    gave  the 
Lacedaemonians  battle,  and  fell  desperately  wounded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement;  the  contest  for  his 
body  was  long  and  bloody.     At  last  the  Messenians, 
under  Aristomenes  (sometimes  called  Aristodemus)  and 
Cleonis,  bore  off  the  still  panting  body  of  their  king,  an 
equivocal  token  of  victory.     After  the  combat,  the  prize 
of  valour  was  contested  by  the  two  Messenian  chiefs, 
but  being  adjudged  to  Aristomenes,  on  the  death  of  Eu- 
phaes he  succeeded  to  the  crown.     Towards  the  close  ^yar  w;t], 
of  his  reign,  which  continued  nearly  seven  years,  he  de-  the  Me.sse- 
feated  the  Lacedaemonians,  took  their  king,  Theopom-  nlaia. 
pus,  prisoner,  and  sacrificed  him  to  Jupiter.     Aristo- 
menes then  slew  himself,  agreeable  to  the  oracle,  on  the 
tomb  of  his  daughter.     After  his  death,  the  Messenians 
submitted  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Ithome  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  thus  ended  the  first  Messenian  war. 

The  second  Messenian  war  commenced  about  B.  c. 
685,  when  Anaxander  and  Anaxidamus  were  kings  of 
Sparta.  In  the  first  battle  which  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  by 
the  Messenian  general ;  upon  which  they  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  directed  to  send  to  Athens  for  a  chief. 
The  Athenians,  in  derision,  sent  them  Tyrtaeus,  a  lame 
poet.  Under  this  commander  the  Spartans  were  de- 
feated in  three  successive  battles;  and  the  kings  of 
Lacedaemon,  quite  disheartened,  were  bent  upon  re- 
treating to  Sparta,  but  were  dissuaded  by  Tyrtaeus. 
The  bard  addressed  the  troops,  reciting  some  of  his 
own  animated  verses,  until  impatient  for  action,  and 
inspired  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  by  these  spirited' 
strains,  they  vowed  to  conquer  or  perish.  In  the  battle 
which  ensued  they  were  completely  victorious.  This 
triumph  did  not,  however,  finish  the  war;  since  Aris- 
tomenes, with  the  wreck  of  his  forces,  retreated  to  Ira, 
where  he  held  the  Spartans  in  check  during  eleven 
years ;  and  when  Ira  was  at  last  taken,  he  escaped 
with  several  of  his  adherents  to  Sicily,  where  they 
founded  the  town  of  Messena.  The  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  were  classed 
among  the  helots,  or  slaves,  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
This  war  lasted  fourteen  years,  and  terminated  about 
B.  c.  670 ;  from  which  period  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  until  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the 
tyrant  of  Athens. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  archonship  by  Solon,  and  Pisistratus 
his  departure  from  Athens,  upon  the  usurpation  of  tyrant  of 
Pisistratus,  B.  c.  560,  that  city  was  split  into  three  Athens. 
factions.  Herodotus,  in  his  Clio,  says,  that  Pisistra- 
tus possessed  himself  of  the  sovereignty  by  strata- 
gem :  he  wounded  himself,  and  exposed  his  bleeding 
body  to  the  people  in  the  market-place,  asserting 
that  he  had  received  the  wounds  in  defence  of  their 
rights.  The  assembly  voted  him  a  body-guard  of  fifty 
soldiers ;  and  Pisistratus  having  increased  their  num- 
ber, seized  upon  the  citadel,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Athens.  He  treated  Solon  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  caused  all  his  laws  to  be  religiously  observed. 
After  the  death  of  that  legislator,  he  was  twice  deposed 
by  the  opposite  factions,  and  twice  restored;  until 
surmounting  at  length  all  opposition,  the  last  seven- 
teen years  of  his  reign  were  distinguished  for  their 
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tranquillity.  Pisistratns  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  B.  c.  520.  According  to 
Thucydides,  Hippias,  as  the  eldest,  son,  held  the 
reins  of  government,  but  Plato  seems  to  think  that 
the  two  brothers  were  colleagues  in  the  empire. 
Their  reign  lasted  about  eighteen  years.  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  according  to  Thucydides,  assassi- 
nated Hipparchus  at  the  feast  of  the  Panatheneea, 
for  having  insulted  the  sister  of  Harmodius,  which 
incident  also  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Hippias.  The 
Alcmffionidre,  the  faction  which  had  so  much  hated 
Pisistratus,  were  not  deficient  in  enmity  to  his  son. 
The  Pythian  priestess,  at  their  instigation,  so  wrought 
upon  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  they  determined  to  deliver  Athens  from  the 
tyrants  who  oppressed  it,  by  making  war  upon  the 
Pisistratidce.  In  their  first  attempt  the  Spartans  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss  by  the  tyrant;  but, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  they  rallied,  and  laid  siege 
to  Athens;  whence  they  were,  however,  upon  the 
point  of  retreating,  when  the  capture  of  the  children  of 
Hippias  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  tyrant  then 
agreed  to  evacuate  Attica,  and  accordingly  retired  to 
Sfgeeum,  in  Phrygia,  B.  c.  508.  It  is  a  singular  co- 
incidence, as  stated  by  Pliny,  that  the  kings  were 
expelled  from  Rome  the  very  same  year  the  tyrants 
were  driven  out  of  Athens.  Notwithstanding  this 
event,  this  celebrated  city  continued  a  prey  to  contend- 
ing factions.  At  the  head  of  the  principal  competitors 
for  superiority  in  the  commonwealth  were  Clisthenes  and 
Isagoras.  The  former  was  the  favourite  of  the  people, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Lacedeemonians.  Cleomenes, 
one  of  the  two  Spartan  kings,  compelled  Clisthenes 
and  his  adherents  to  leave  Athens.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, returned  with  their  leader,  and  were  restored  to 
their  estates,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  jealous  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  Athenian  republic,  conceived  de- 
signs of  re-instating  Hippias,  and  even  privately  sent 
for  him  from  Sigseum.  In  an  assembly  of  the  deputies 
of  their  allies,  they  communicated  their  plan  of  re- 
placing him  upon  the  throne  of  Athens ;  but  these 
generous  deputies  heard  with  astonishment  and  horror 
this  unprincipled  proposal ;  and  to  their  manly  op- 
position must  be  attributed  its  relinquishment  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Hippias,  thus  disappointed  in  his 
sanguine  expectations  of  support  from  Sparta,  re- 
tired into  Asia,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  Arta- 
phernes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis.  The  banished 
tyrant,  by  his  persuasions,  induced  Artaphernes  to 
demand  of  the  Athenians  his  restoration,  and  to  their 
decided  refusal  may  be  assigned  the  true  and  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  Persian  war  against  the  states  of 
Greece.  Darius  had,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias,  made  himself  master  of  the  Ionian  cities 
in  Asia  Minor ;  the  lonians,  determined  to  throw 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  had  applied  to  the  Athenians 
for  assistance  ;  who,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  Ar- 
taphernes, in  demanding  of  them  the  restoration  of 
Hippias,  readily  consented  to  their  wishes.  They 
accordingly  furnished  the  lonians  with  twenty  ships, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  marched  against  Sardis', 
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took   and  burnt  it,  B.C.  504.     This  spirited  attack  Religion 
immediately  induced,  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  the  and  man 
invasion  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  Darius,  about ners- 
ten  years  afterwards,  sent  his  first  expedition  against 
Greece,  under  the  command  of  Mardonius ;  when  the 
Persian  fleet,  attempting  to  double  Mount  Athos,   in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  shores  of  Macedonia,  was  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  ships. 
The  army  under  Mardonius,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
attacked  by  the  Thracians.     These  barbarians  entered 
the  Persian  camp  by  night,  wounded  the  general  him- 
self, and  made  a  great  slaughter  amongst  his  troops. 
The  Persians  were  compelled  by  these  losses  to  return 
to  Asia  with  the  remnant  of  their  armament.     But  the 
next  year,  B.  c.  493,  Darius  sent  an  embassy  to  the  The  Per- 
various  states  of  Greece,  requiring  of  them  earth  and  ?ians  fim 
water,  which,  amongst  the  Persians,  was  the  symbol  of  1"vade 
subjection.     The  people  of  ^Egina,  an  island   oppo-    ' 
site  to  Athens,  with  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  com- 
plied with  these  demands,  but  Athens  and  Sparta  re- 
ceived the  Persian  heralds  in  a  different  manner ;  they 
threw  the  one  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  ditch, 
telling   them  to   take    earth    and   water  from   those 
sources.     Darius,   soon,  afterwards,  B.  c.  490,   sent 
Dates  and  Artaphernes  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred 
ships,  and  an  army  of  500,000  men,  against  Greece. 
This  expedition  landed  in  Euboea,  reduced  the  town  of 
Eretria  to  ashes,  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
After  this  success  the  Persians  advanced,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  exiled  tyrant  Hippias,  into  Attica,  and 
pitched  their  camp  at  Marathon,  about  ten  miles  from 
Athens.     Here  the  celebrated  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Hippias  fell,  and  the  Persians  sustained  an.  overwhelm- 
ing defeat.     See  PISISTRATIDJE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  most  of  the 
states  of  Greece  finally  adopted  a  republican  form  of 
government,  in  preference  to  a  monarchical  one ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  by  diffusing  a  popular  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  the  state,  animated  this  people  to  resist 
the  invasion,  and  finally  to  destroy  the  power,  of  the 
then  most  considerable  empire  in  the  world.  Of  the 
various  states  into  which  th»s  country  was  divided,  it  is 
obvious  that  four  took  the  lead — Athens,  Sparta,  Co- 
rinth, and  Thebes.  But  of  these  cities,  the  two  former 
far  surpassed  the  rest,  and  were  ambitious  rivals  for 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  lives  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon  for  an  account  of 
the  laws  of  these  celebrated  legislators,  observing  only, 
that  to  these  institutions  we  must  attribute  much  of 
that  Spartan  valour  which  triumphed  at  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  and  the  Athenian  bravery  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Their  love  of  liberty  fostered  their  native 
valour,  and  the  excellence  of  their  internal  polity  es- 
sentially contributed  to  make  the  Greeks  the  master- 
spirits of  the  world.  Like  many  other  rising  nations, 
they  formed  extensive  colonies  ;  and  possessed  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  and  Italy,  towards  the  Farther  Cala- 
bria. But  their  principal  foreign  establishment  was  in 
Asia  Minor;  and  their  three  chief  settlements,  jEclis, 
Ionia,  and  Doris. 
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Carthage.  §  I.  Of  the  origin,  topography,  and  customs  of  Carthage. 

PHILISTUS,  the  historian,  of  Sicily,  says  that  Car- 
thage was  built  before  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  and 
that  its  founders  were  Carchedon  and  Zodrus,  from 
the  former  of  whom  it  derived  its  Grecian  name, 
Kapx^wv.  It  is»  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
authority  of  Philistus  is  by  no  means  decisive,  and  that 
his  veracity  and  accuracy  are  impeached  by  Pausanias, 
the  Grecian  historian.  Livy,  speaking  of  Carthage, 
asserts  that  it  was  founded  ninety-three  years  before 
Rome,  which  would  fix  the  date  of  the  event  about 
B.  c.  847.  According  to  the  opinion  more  generally 
received  amongst  chronologists  and  historians,  Dido, 
a  Phoanician  princess,  and  sister  to  Pygmalion,  king  of 
Tyre,  is  supposed  to  have  first  arrived  on  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  founded  Carthage,  about  B.  c.  869.  To  this 
date,  among  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  we  may  pro- 
bably assign  the  origin  of  a  state,  whose  government 
excited  the  admiration,  and  received  the  applause  of  the 
best  judge  of  political  and  moral  perfection  amongst 
the  ancients ;  and  whose  arms  over-ran  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  civilized  Europe.  Carthage  was  the  capital  of 
Africa  Proper,  and  her  empire  comprehended,  besides 
nearly  three  hundred  tributary  cities  in  Africa  itself, 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  city  was  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  waters  washed  it  both  on  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  west.  To  the  south,  its  possessions  extended 
as  far  as  the  Great  Desert.  The  Carthaginian  re- 
public flourished  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms 
B.  c.  147.  Livy,  in  his  Roman  History,  affirms  that 
Carthage,  in  its  most  prosperous  state,  contained  no 
less  than  700,000  inhabitants;  but  this  number  was 
reduced  at  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war  to  about 
50,000,  when  the  city  was  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  adds,  that  it  was  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  and  that  its  circumference  was  no  less  than 
twenty-three  miles.  Indeed,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  its  ancient  magnitude,  from  the  circumstance  that 
when  the  Romans  set  fire  to  the  city,  it  continued  to 
burn  during  the  space  of  seventeen  days. 

The  political  hatred  which  the  people  of  Rome  had 
conceived  against  the  Carthaginians  must  be  attributed 
to  the  ferocious  temper  of  those  polished  barbarians, 
and  their  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  altogether  unmixed  with 


a  painful  consciousness  of  inferiority.  The  faded  laurels  its  territory, 
of  Cannee,  the  perseverance  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Car-  govern- 
thaginian  army  drenched  with  patrician  blood,  were  ment»  &c- 
ever  present  to  their  eyes.     Their  dislike  to  Greece  ^-^^^"^^ 
was  literary,  not  political.      They  would   brook   no 
rivals,  however,  either  as  lords  of  intellect  or  as  lords 
of  empire ;  and  in  this  spirit  Virgil  sneers  at  the  arts 
of  Greece,  and  praises  the  arms  of  Rome, 

The  Carthaginians  worshipped  two  principal  deities : 
the  goddess  Cselestis,  who  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
and  St.  Austin,  and  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  calls 
"  queen  of  heaven."  She  was  probably  the  Tyrian  Astarte, 
so  well  known  by  that  title.  Their  second  deity  was 
Saturn,  from  his  sanguinary  rites,  evidently  the  Moloch 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  this  idol,  Philistus  says  that  the 
Tyrians  offered  up  their  children  in  sacrifice;  while 
Plutarch  declares,  that  the  mother,  hardened  against 
nature  by  superstition,  would  stand  by  without  a  tear 
or  a  groan,  to  see  her  child  perish  in  the  flames  :  and 
we  find,  from  a  passage  in  the  Apologia  of  Tertul- 
lian, that  although  this  barbarous  custom  ceased  with 
the  Carthaginians,  after  the  destruction  of  their  city,  it 
continued  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  down  to  the  pro- 
consul Tiberius,  who  finally  abolished  it. 

^  II.  Of  the  government  of  Carthage. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  a  pattern  of  political  wisdom,  Aristotle 
highly  praises  it  in  his  Politics,  and  recommends  it  as  a 
model  to  other  states.  His  argument,  in  the  Dtpi  OoXt- 
reiag,  is  this :  That  during  the  space  of  five  hundred 
years  (viz.  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic  to  his  own 
time)  no  tyrant  had  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  state, 
and  no  demagogue  had  stirred  up  the  people  to  anarchy. 
By  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  Carthage  had  been  able  to 
steer  clear  of  the  opposite  evils  of  aristocracy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  democracy  on  the  other.  The  nobles 
did  not  engross  the  whole  power,  as  was  the  case  in 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Rome,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  in 
Venice ;  nor  did  the  people  exhibit  the  factious  spirit 
of  an  Athenian  mob  or  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  a 
Roman  rabble.  The  constitution  of  Carthage  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  consisted  of  the 
suffetes,  two  supreme  magistrates,  resembling  the 
consuls  of  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  senate,  and 
whose  authority  extended  to  the  camp  as  well  as  the 
city.  The  second  was  the  senate  itself,  composed  of. 
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Carthage,  the  illustrious  men  of  the  state;  but  whose  precise 
y^-v~v^  number  has  not  been  mentioned  either  by  Aristotle, 
Polybius,  or  Livy.     This  body  possessed  a  supreme 
jurisdiction   over   the    questions    of    peace   or    war ; 
had  the  power  of  making  laws,  and  appointed  to  all 
offices,  whether  civil  or  military.    Aristotle  states,  that 
when  the  votes  were  unanimous,  the  decision  of  the 
senate  was  absolute ;  but,  in  case  of  division  or  dis- 
agreement, an  appeal  lay  to  the  people :  and  adds,  that 
the  republic  was  prosperous  at  home  and  successful 
abroad  during  the  administration  of  the  senate.     The 
third  estate  was  still  more  popular.     In  the  infancy 
and  maturity  of  the  republic,  the  people  indeed  had 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country ;  but  in  process  of  time,  grown  arrogant 
by  wealth  and  prosperity,  they  laid  claim  to  a  more 
active  share  in  the  government,  and  obtained  nearly  the 
whole  power.  They  instituted  a  council  of  one  hundred 
and  four  persons,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
hundred,  or  the  tribunal  of  the  hundred;  who  were 
intended  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
nobles  and  senate,  and  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
generals.     The  members  of  this  council  were  elected 
for  life,   and  five  of  their  number,  the  quinqueviri, 
had  a  supreme  power  peculiar  to  themselves,  forming 
a  kind  of  select  committee  invested  with  particular  pri- 
vileges, resembling  the  council  of  ten  in  the  aristocra- 
tical  senate  of  Venice.     When  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
their  number,  the  members  alone  had  the  right  of 
filling  it  up ;  and  they  had  even  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating those  who  should  compose  the  council  of  the 
hundred.     No  salary  or  emolument  was  attached  to  the 
office.    Although  the  original  institution  of  this  tribunal 
was  good,  it  finally  degenerated  into  oppression  and 
tyranny.    There  was  another  kind  of  civil  officer,  who 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Roman  censors  ;  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  reform  those  abuses  which  brought  discredit 
upon  the  character  of  the  country.    Corn.  Nepos  men- 
tions these  officers  by  the  title  of  "  preefecti  morum." 

§  III.  Of  the  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
pay  the  greatest  attention  to  their  commercial  advan- 
tages and  resources ;  they  were  a  Phoenician  colony, 
and  therefore  derived  from  their  ancestors  the  love  of 
navigation  and  the  spirit  of  enterprize.  These  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  maritime  position  of  Car- 
thage, which  allowed  her  merchants  to  trade  with 
equal  facility  eastward  and  westward,  and  extend  their 
commerce  from  their  own  shores  to  those  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  the  straits  of  Gades.  Accordingly  the  com- 
mercial empire  of  this  state  reached  to  Egypt  and  the 
Red  sea.  Tyre,  and  Phoenicia ;  comprehending,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  known  world:  and  making  her  the 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  from  the  shores  of  the  Levant 
to  the  pillar's  of  Hercules. 

It  was  -a  great  axiom  of  political  economy  among 
the  ancients,  that  all  commercial  nations  should,  from 
time  to  time,  plant  colonies  -upon  their  remote  pos- 
sessions; that  the  mother-country  might  thus  at 
once  be  relieved  of  an  excessive  population,  and  re- 
ceive additional  strength  from  her  extended  relations. 
Guided  by  this  sound  policy,  Carthage,  besides  her 
African  settlements,  planted  several  colonies  in  Europe 
•three  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day,  Cadiz 


Carthagena,  and  Port  Mahon ;  the  ancient  names  of  Its  com- 
which    were    Gades,    Carthago    Nova,    and    Portus  merce,  arts, 
Magonis  :  the  latter  deriving  its  appellation  from  its  *cc- 
founder  Mago.     Their  skill  in  maritime  affairs  kept  s^^v/*"^/ 
pace  with  the  extension  of  their  commerce ;  and  their 
fleets  are  said  to  have   covered  the  Mediterranean, 
when  Rome  could  not  boast  of  a  single  vessel,  and 
her  citizens  were  even  ignorant  of  the  form  of  a  galley. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Carthaginians ;  for  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  our  judgment  through  the  medium  of 
Roman  prejudice.     These  unsparing  conquerors  bore 
perpetual  enmity  to  the  African  republic,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  "  delenda  est  Carthago"  of  the  censor  Cato, 
seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the  pages  of  the  Roman 
poets  and  historians.     But  these  writers  have  brought 
forward  little  evidence  to  sustain  their  invectives,  if 
they  have  not  sedulously  kept  back  that  information 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood   of  their   charges   against  the  republic  of 
Carthage ;  who  had  no  historians  of  her  own.     Virgil 
calls  them  "  bilingues  Tyrii,"   "  the  double-tongued 
Tynans."  Livy,  in  speaking  of  Hannibal,  after  having 
exhausted  his  powers  of  description  in  degrading  that 
illustrious  general,  attributes  to  him  "  perfidia  plusquam 
Punica,"  "  perfidy  even  more  than  Punic."  See  HANNI- 
BAL.    Cicero  says,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  noted 
for  perfidy  and  cunning,  "  calliditas  ;"  and  a  proverbial 
expression  among  the  Romans,  to  denote  a  treacherous 
and  dishonest  person,  was  "  Punicum  ingenium,"  "  a 
Punic  genius."     This   is  the  testimony  born  to  the 
character  of  that  unfortunate  people  by  those  political 
rivals,  who  first  destroyed  their  empire,  then  cruelly 
and  unjustly  burnt  their  city,  reducing  its  inhabitants 
to  slavery ;  a  testimony  which  every  honourable  mind 
will  regard  with  that  caution  naturally  suggested  by 
the  very  suspicious  quarter  whence  it  is  derived. 

§  IV.  Of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Carthaginians  do  not  seem  to  have  shone  in 
the  fine  arts.  No  works  of  sculpture  and  painting 
have  come  down  to  us.  Yet,  here  again,  when  it  is 
recollected  with  what  industry  Rome  laboured  to  de- 
stroy her  monuments  of  greatness,  few  could  be  ex- 
pected to  remain ;  still,  had  Carthage  possessed  any 
scientific  or  literary  men  of  eminence,  something  must 
have  survived,  at  least  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  and 
genius  would  have  triumphed  over  malice,  accident, 
and  time.  But  the  bustle  of  commercial  enterprize, 
and  the  feelings  connected  with  the  love  of  gain, 
probably  checked  the  literature  of  Carthage  in  its  first 
advances  to  perfection. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  sketch  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  trace  the  means 
by  which  they  gradually  rose  to  such  an  unexampled 
pitch  of  prosperity,  as  successfully  to  contend  with 
the  Roman  arms.  At  first  possessing  a  very  limited 
territory  in  Africa,  they  are  said  to  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians  for  the  land  which  had  been  granted 
them  for  the  site  of  their  city.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  according  to  Justin  and  Sallust,  this  ambitious 
people,  having  subdued  most  of  the  native  powers, 
seized  upon  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa,  and  extended 
their  boundaries  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Still  en- 
larging their  empire  by  means  of  their  naval  superiority, 
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they  obtained  possession  of  Sardinia;  an  acquisition 
'  particularly  serviceable  to  them  in  supplying  their  forces 
with  provisions.  They  also  seized  upon  the  Balearic 
islands,  the  Majorca  and  Minorca  of  modern  times  ; 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  Portus  Magonis  was  situate. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  the  Carthaginians 
first  entered  Spain,  but  the  fact  of  their  having  ac- 
quired the  dominion  of  that  fertile  country  is  as  indis- 
putable in  itself  as  it  was  important  to  the  conquerors, 
who  were  supplied  from  its  gold  and  silver  mines  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  their  foreign  wars,  and  from 
its  population  with  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  men 
who  composed  their  infantry.  According  to  Polybius 
and  Livy,  the  Carthaginian  generals  over-ran  the  great- 
est part  of  Spain  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  while 
the  conquest  of  this  country  employed  the  Roman 
arms  upwards  of  two  centuries.  This  important  ac- 
quisition by  the  republic  of  Carthage  maybe  considered 
as  the  grand  cause  of  her  having  been  able  to  defy 
and  keep  in  check  the  Roman  power  for  so  long  a 
period.  It  is  also  uncertain  when  the  Carthaginians  first 
invaded  Sicily ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  subdued 
it  in  part  so  early  as  B.  c.  503,  since  this  was  the  date, 
according  to  Polybius,  of  the  first  treaty  entered  into 
between  the  republics  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  which 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Romans  should 
not  enter  into  the  ports  of  Sicily,  since  these  were 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  latter  power.  About  the 
year  B.  c.  484,  the  Carthaginians  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia;  the  terms  of  which  bound 
them  to  attack  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
while  he  invaded  the  mother  country.  The  army  des- 
tined for  the  Sicilian  invasion  consisted  of  300,000 
men,  and  the  fleet  of  5,000  vessels.  At  the  head  of 
these  forces  Hamilcar  landed  atPanormus,  or  Palermo : 
he  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Himera,  and  shut  up  Theron,  the  commander,  in  com- 
plete blockade.  This  general  finding  means,  how- 
ever, to  apprise  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  of 
his  situation,  that  celebrated  chieftain  immediately 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  place,  with  60,000 
infantry  and  5,000  horse,  and  intercepting  the  answer 
to  an  application  for  cavalry  which  Hamilcar  had  sent 
to  Selinuntum,  he  dexterously  contrived  to  substitute 
his  own  forces  at  the  appointed  time,  who,  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Carthaginian  camp,  killed  Hamilcar, 
and  set  fire  to  his  vessels.  The  Carthaginians  were 
now  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Gelon,  who  totally 
defeated  them ;  150,000  of  their  troops  falling  in  this 
miserable  enterprize. 

This  carnage  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  and  the  Sicilians ;  the  Sy- 
racusans  having,  in  gratitude  to  Gelon,  presented  him 
with  the  crown;  and  after  this  failure,  the  designs  of  Car- 
thage upon  Sicily  were  suspended  until  B.  c.  412.  About 
this  time  Hannibal,  encouraged  by  the  people  of  Se- 
gesta,  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  took  suc- 
cessively Selinuntum  and  Himera,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Carthage.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
Carthaginians  fitted  out  another  expedition  against 


Sicily,  under  the  united  command  of  Hannibal   and  Its  com- 
Imilcon  ;    who  were  successful  in  taking  Agrigentum  ">««*,  arts, 
and  Gela,  the  former  of  which  they  entirely  destroyed.  &c- 
The  war  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  cession,  on 
the  part  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  of  Sicily 
to  Carthage,  with  the  exception  of  the  domains  of  the 
Leontines,  the  Messinians,  and  the  Syracusans.    About 
the  year  B.  c.  404,  however,  Dionysius,  having  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  attacked  Motya,  the  Car- 
thaginian depot  in  Sicily,  and  took  it,  in  defiance  of 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  Imilcon. 

But  in  the  following  year,  this  general  returned  with 
an  immense  army,  retook  Motya,  and  invested  Syracuse, 
whither  the  conqueror  had  returned,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  making  himself  master  of  the  city,  when 
a  contagious  distemper  carried  oflf  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army.  Dionysius  attacked  the  rest 
of  the  troops,  whom  he  put  to  the  sword,  with  the 
exception  of  Imilcon  and  a  few  who  escaped  with  him. 
The  Carthaginians  did  not,  however,  resign  their  views 
upon  Sicily  ;  and  the  Syracusans,  being  afterwards 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  them,  permitted  them  to  re- 
tain all  their  previous  conquests  in  Sicily,  with  some 
superadded  fortresses.  After  the  death  of  Dionysius 
the  elder,  B.  c.  348,  they  fitted  out  another  fleet 
against  this  island ;  but  the  Syracusans  being  assisted 
by  Timoleon,  the  celebrated  Corinthian  general,  com- 
pelled Mago,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  their  city,  and  to  retire  to  Africa.  Undis- 
mayed by  this  discomfiture,  as  it  appears  from  Plu- 
tarch, they  planned  another  grand  armament  against 
Syracuse.  But  Timoleon,  at  the  head  of  6,000  troops, 
gave  battle  to  their  army,  consisting  of  70,000  men, 
and  utterly  routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  10,000,  who 
were  slain. 

The  Carthaginians  now  sued  for  peace,  and  accepted 
the  hard  terms  of  only  retaining  the  country  lying  beyond 
the  river  Halycus.  About  B.  c.  319,  however,  Hamilcar, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  attacked  Agathocles,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  and  besieged  him  in  that  city.  Syracuse 
was  again  upon  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  Agatho- 
ocles  formed  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  thereby  creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Sicilians. 
But  in  this  plan,  after  repeated  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
he  utterly  failed,  and  soon  afterwards  died  of  poison, 
while  Carthage  resumed  her  former  ascendancy  in 
Sicily.  About  B.  c.  277,  the  Carthaginians  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  against  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus ;  which  they  seem  to  have  done  that 
Sicily  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Grecian 
monarch.  Notwithstanding  this  league,  Pyrrhus  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  all  the  possessions  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybseum ;  but  Hiero  be- 
ing appointed  king  of  Syracuse,  after  the  departure 
of  Pyrrhus,  made  common  cause  with  Carthage 
against  the  alarming  encroachments  of  Rome.  This 
event  gave  occasion  to  the  first  Punic  war;  and  from  this 
period  the  history  of  Carthage  is  incorporated  with  that 
of  Rome,  until  the  time  when  she  was  finally  erased 
from  the  list  of  nations. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OF      ROME. 


Rome.  §  I.  Topographical  description  of  ancient  Rome. 

^^^^^  ROME  was  built,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in 
the  year  B.  c.  748.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Romulus.  Italy,  of  which  it  became  the 
capital,  was  called,  in  more  ancient  times,  (Enotria, 
Ausonia,  Hesperia,  and  Saturnia.  All  these  names  are 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  various  parts  of  his  poems.  He 
thus  addresses  his  native  country  in  his  Georgics : 

Salve,  magna  parens  frugum  Saturnia 
Magna  viruin. 

Hail !  Saturnian  land,  thou  mighty  mother  of  fruits  and  of  men. 

Book.  ii.  1. 175. 

Again,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  $)neid,  v.  329, 

Sajpius  et  nornen  posuit  Saturnia  tellus. 
The  country  Strturnia  has  very  often  changed  its  name. 

In  the  seventh  book,  v.  85,  he  calls  it 
Omnisque  (Enotria  tellus; 

and  in  the  first  book  of  the  JEneid,  v.  532,  he  mentions 
the  inhabitants  as  (Enotrii. 

In  the  same  book,  v.  529,  he  tells  us  the  name  by 
which  it  was  anciently  known  to  the  Greeks : 

Est  locus,  Hesperian  Graeci  cognomine  diciunt. 
There  is  a  land,  which  the  Greeks  call  by  name  Hesperia. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  name  Italia  is  deduced  from 
Italus,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  or 
from  the  old  Greek  word  IraXoc,  which  signifies  an 
ox,  the  land  abounding  with  this  animal.  That  Italia 
was  the  more  modern  appellation  of  the  country,  is 
evident  from  the  further  testimony  of  Virgil : 

Nunc  fama,  Minores 

Italiam  dixisse,  ducis  de  nomine,  gentem.         Book  i.  v.  532. 

Now  there  is  a  report,  that  their  posterity  have  called  the  nation 
Italia,  from  the  name  of  its  chief. 

The  coun-  Ancient  Italy  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps, 
try  and  on  the  south  by  the  straits  of  Messina,  on  the  east  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Accord- 
ing to  Cluverius,  its  extent,  from  Aosta,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  down  to  cape  Leucopetra,  which  was  si- 
tuated at  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  was  nine  hundred 
miles.  Its  breadth  was,  in  some  parts,  five  hundred 
and  sixty  miles ;  in  others,  one  hundred  and  thirty ; 
and  in  a  few  places  only  twenty-five  miles.  Italy,  in  the 
most  extensive  meaning  of  the  word,  was  always 
divided  into  several  small  states ;  and  has  been  split 
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into  petty  republics,  or  provinces,  through  every  pe- 
riod  of  its  history.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  country  and  man- 
were  the  Po,  the  Mincio,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber.  ners- 
The  principal  mountains  were  the  Alps  and  the  Appe-  Vs^""v'"% 
nines.  The  first  formed  its  northern  boundary,  and 
extended  about  eight  hundred  miles ;  the  latter  ran 
through  Italy,  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  straits  of 
Messina.  Italy  lies  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty- 
sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  climate  is  uncom-. 
monly  salubrious,  the  sky  unclouded,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. It  was  called  the  "  garden  of  the  world  ;"  and  Pliny, 
speaking  of  this  country,  says,  Heec  est  Italia  Diis 
sacra,  hee  gentes  ejus,  hsec  oppida  populorum.  "  This 
is  Italy,  sacred  to  the  gods ;  these  are  her  nations ; 
these  the  cities  of  her  people."  Virgil  addresses  her 
as  the  "  magna  mater."  She  was  famous  for  her 
oliveyards,  her  vineyards,  and  her  harvests. 

^  II.  Religion  and  manners. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  point  out  the  true  sources  Re]igi0ru 
whence  the  ancient  Romans  derived  their  religion.  It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  the  idolatrous  superstitions 
of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  were  believed  in  Rome ;  and 
this  circumstance  may  induce  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Italy  borrowed  alike  their  deities 
and  their  religious  creed  from  the  Greeks.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  most  of  the  states  of  Italy  were  origi- 
nally Grecian  colonies,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the 
colonists  should  have  carried  with  them  their  religion 
into  the  country  which  they  had  chosen  as  a  place  of 
settlement.  ^Eneas  is  said,  by  Livy,  to  have  introduced 
into  Latiuin  the  gods  of  Troy ;  and  to  have  instituted  the 
worship  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Vesta,  together 
with  many  other  idols  revered  in  Greece  and  Phrygia. 
The  Trojan  hero  also  introduced  into  Latium  the  Pal- 
ladium, which  had  been  the  protector  of  the  capital  of 
Priam,  and  was  afterwards  considered  as  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  Roman  empire.  Romulus,  who  was  of 
Latine  extraction,  accordingly  brought  the  gods  of 
Alba  Longa  and  Lavinium  to  Rome,  and  established 
their  worship  amongst  his  new  subjects.  That  Jupiter 
was  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  of 
other  nations,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  of  Romulus 
dedicating,  after  a  successful  battle,  the  opima  spolia 
to  Jupiter  Feretrius  ;  and  likewise  from  the  temple 
which  was  consecrated  to  that  god,  under  the  ap- 
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Home,  pellation  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Though  the  Romans 
'  probably  borrowed  most  of  their  mythology  from  the 
Greeks,  they  derived  their  religious  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  more  immediately  from  their  neighbours,  the 
Tyrrhenians.  This  people  were,  in  fact,  of  Lydian,  or 
Grecian  origin,  and  inhabited  that  part  of  Italy  which 
was  called  Etruria.  They  were  exceedingly  super- 
stitious; and  so  celebrated  for  their  superior  skill 
and  knowledge  in  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  that 
they  were  called  Tusci,  or  Thusci,  by  the  Greeks,  from 
<-)vu),  to  sacrifice.  The  Romans,  however,  considerably 
augmented  the  number  of  the  deities  whom  they  had 
borrowed,  and  added  ceremonies  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which  were  altogether  unknown  to  Greece. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Delphic  priestess  of  Apollo, 
the  Pythia  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  prototype  of  the 
celebrated  Roman  sybil  of  Cumse.  According  to  the 
mythology  of  the  Latines,  she  gave  .ZEneas,  on  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  instructions  how  to  find  his  father 
in  the  infernal  regions,  and  even  conducted  him  to 
the  entrance  of  hell.  It  has  been  contended,  how- 
ever, that  the  fable  of  this  descent  of  jEneas  is  a 
parabolic  illustration,  on  the  part  of  Virgil,  of  the 
Tarious  external  evils,  and  moral  maladies,  to  which 
the  soul  is  exposed,  in  consequence  of  its  union 
with  the  body,  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  spiritu- 
ality in  a  material  nature.  Yet,  granting  this  Pla- 
tonic idea  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  bard,  we  must 
still  believe  that  he  intended  to  convey  some  notion 
of  the  state  of  the  disembodied  spirit  in  a  future  world. 
The  first  sentiment  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  pervaded 
the  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  mysteries;  and  to  have 
formed  the  substance  of  the  sacerdotal  and  symbolical 
mythology  of  the  ancients.  It  is  to  be  traced,  although 
in  language  obscure  to  us,  from  our  having,  in  a 
great  measure,  lost  the  key  to  these  mysteries,  in 
Plotinus  (Plotin.  in  ^Eniad.  i.  lib.  viii.  p.  80.),  in  Plato 
(Phsedo,  Cratylus,  et  Reipub.  lib.  yii-)>  m  Proclus 
(Commentary  on  Plato's  Politics,  p.  372.),  in  Pindar 
(Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Stromat.  lib.  iii.  quoting 
Pindar),  in  Philolaus  (preserved  by  Clem.  Alex,  ut 
supra,  p.  413.),  in  Pythagoras,  in  Synesius  (hymn  i.),  in 
Pletho  (on  Oracles),  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ancient 
writers.  A  mass  of  evidence  relative  to  this  point  is 
accumulated  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Eleusinian  and 
Bacchic  Mysteries,  published  anonymously,  and  with- 
out date,  at  Amsterdam,  during  the  last  century.  The 
sybil  is  said  to  have  written  her  prophecies  upon  leaves, 
which  she  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  ;  and  it 
required  great  care  in  those  who  consulted  her,  to  take 
up  the  leaves  before  they  were  scattered  by  the  wind. 

Foliis  tantum  ne  carmina  manda; 

Nc  turbata  volent  rapidis  ludibria  veatis. 

Only  do  not  commit  the  verses  to  leaves,  lest  they  should  be  car- 
ried to  and  fro  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 

The  sacrifices  offered,  and  the  rites  performed,  by 
the  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  Bona  Dea,  were  un- 
doubtedly borrowed  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of 
the  Greeks.  The  same  solemnity,  the  same  veil  of 
secrecy  were  thrown  over  both  these  festivals  ;  and 
the  discrepancies  between  the  two  religious  ceremonies, 
which  may  be  perceived,  do  not  affect  the  general  re- 
semblance. The  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  almost 
innumerable ;  but  the  Capitolini  Ludi,  and  the  sacri- 
fices in  honour  of  Jupiter,  were  held  the  most  sacred. 

The  worship  of  the  goddess  Vesta  was  celebrated  with 


particular  solemnity.  Livy  says,  that  ^neas  first  intro-  Beligion 
duced  her  mysteries  into  Italy ;  and  that  Numa  built  a  a«d  llia» 
temple  to  her  honour,  in  which  was  deposited  the  cele- 
brated Palladium  of  Troy;  and  the  sacred  fire,  the 
mystic  emblem  of  the  divinity,  was  kept  within  the 
sanctuary,  continually  burning,  by  the  vestal  virgins. 
The  extinction  of  this  hallowed  flame,  in  any  case,  was 
considered  most  inauspicious  to  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  and  ominous  of  some  calamity  to  the  state. 
Six  virgins  of  unblemished  purity  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  watch  it;  if  by  accident  or  negligence  it  went 
out,  it  was  rekindled  at  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the 
vestal  through  whose  neglect  the  accident  was  occasion- 
ed, was  liable  to  severe  punishment.  This  virtual  worship 
of  fire  by  the  Romans  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to 
the  rites  of  Zoroaster,  the  Persian  monarch,  who  consi- 
dered fire  as  the  purest  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  only  proper  visible  object  of  devotion,  that  its 
oriental  origin  may  be  easily  discovered.  The  vestal 
virgins,  who  were  the  priestesses  of  the  goddess  from 
whom  they  took  their  name,  were  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges ;  in  return  for  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  her  service  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity  for  thirty 
years.  If  this  oath  were  broken,  the  criminal  was 
either  impaled  or  buried  alive  ;  a  punishment,  strongly 
marking  the  ferocious  sternness  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. To  the  honour  of  female  chastity  and  virtue, 
although  under  the  influence  of  a  principle  not  more 
noble  than  superstitious,  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the  space 
of  one  thousand  years,  from  Numa  to  Theodosius', 
during  which  time  the  order  continued  only  eighteen 
instances  of  the  breach  of  this  vow  occurred. 

The  Romans  were  not  very  select  in  regard  to  their 
gods,  since  they  generally  admitted  into  the  number 
of  their  deities  the  idols  of  the  respective  nations 
whom  they  conquered  ;  a  fact  demonstrated  in  the 
erection  of  that  splendid  temple  called  the  Pantheon, 
which  was  dedicated,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all  the 
gods  in  the  universe.  Amidst  this  laxity  of  principle 
and  the  follies  of  polytheism,  the  Romans,  in  common 
with  other  nations,  had  some  vague  conceptions  of  a 
state  of  future  happiness,  and  punishment.  This  great 
and  general  sentiment  is  not  expressed  merely  by  the 
poets,  in  their  charming  descriptions  of  the  Elysian 
fields,  or  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  but  is  anxiously 
contended  for  in  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  their 
most  celebrated  philosophers.  "  If,"  said  the  eloquent 
Cicero,  "  I  err  in  believing  the  soul  of  man  immortal, 
I  err  willingly;  for  I  will  never  suffer  this  belief  to  be 
torn  from  me  !"  The  poets  placed  their  hell,  or  seat  of 
torment,  at  Avernus,  a  lake  of  Campania,  to  which 
Virgil,  conveying  no  unimportant  sentiment,  alludes — 

Pacilis  descensus  Averni.  JEn.  vi  126. 

The  descent  of  Avernus  is  easy. 

That  the  Etrurians,  or  Tuscans,  first  initiated  the 
Romans  into  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies  of  religion, 
is  very  clear,  from  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  who 
is  speaking  of  Caere,  a  town  in  Etruria :  "  Sacrarium 
populi  Romani,  diversorium  sacerdotum,  ac  receptacu- 
lum  sacrorum."  From  this  circumstance  of  religious 
rites  being  particularly  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceere 
to  the  gods,  the  word  "  ceremonise"  appears  to  have 
been  derived. 

The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  been  amongst  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  accordingly  communicated  the 
use  of  letters,  together  with  their  religious  rites  and 
2  c  2 
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civil  institutions,  to  the  rest  of  the  Italian  nations. 
The  ancient  Romans  were  no  less  indebted  to  them 
for  their  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  than  for  their 
religion. 

Whether   the   avroyQwes,    or   Aborigines  of  Italy, 
possessed   any  written  language  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  justly  presumed,  that  the  use  of 
the  Greek  letters  was    first   introduced  into    Latium 
by  Evander,   an  Arcadian.    It  can  hardly  indeed  be 
doubted,  that  the  Latins  borrowed  their  language  from 
the  Greeks.     Dionysius  Halicarnassus  says,  that  the 
Arcadians  first  emigrated  into  Latium,  where  they  in- 
troduced the  original  Pelasgic  language  and  characters. 
Hence   the   similarity  of  the   Latin  language   to    the 
rustic  and   simple    Doric  and    JEolic   dialects.     The 
distance   from  Greece,  and  the    separate  government 
of  Latium,  together   with   a   mixture  of  the   ancient 
Etruscan,  may  well  account  for  that  corruption  of  lan- 
guage which  finally  formed  a  separate  tongue,  while  the 
analogy  of  its  original  .ZEolic  form  was  never  forsaken. 
Indeed  the  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  strike  even  the  most 
superficial  observer.     Dionysius  Halicarnassus  further 
states,  that  in  the  days  of  Augustus  there  was  still 
existing  a  treaty  between  Tarquin  and  the  Gabii,  which 
was  written  in  Greek  characters,  but  in  Latin  words. 
The  alphabet  which  the  Etruscans  brought  into  Italy 
was  apparently  of  oriental  origin;  for,   the  Academy 
Delia  Crusca  have  shown  that  independent  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Etruscans  themselves  being  natives 
of  the  east,  most  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  words  were  of 
Asiatic  extraction.     This  language  particularly  spread 
amongst  the  Umbrians,  the  Sabines,  and  the  Latins. 
The  use  of  the  Latin  letters  before  the  time  of  Romulus 
may  be  further  inferred  from  the  inscription  of  some 
Etruscan  coins  mentioned  by  Father  Gori,  as  quoted 
by  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  and  which  are 
generally  concluded  to  have  been  struck  long  prior  to 
his  birth.  On  the  face  of  these  coins  appears  the  double 
head  of  the  god  Janus,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  Roman 
characters,  VELATRI,  an  inscription  evidently  referring 
to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Velitrae. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  more 
familiar  arts  and  sciences  in  the  time  of  Romulus  ;  and 
had  made  some  progress  even  in  astronomy.  Their 
skill  in  architecture  was,  however,  but  rude,  for,  before 
the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  little  better 
than  a  mean  though  large  village,  consisting  of  wooden 
huts,  thatched  with  straw,  and  divided  into  long, 
crooked  streets.  And  although  the  ancient  Romans 
appear  to  have  divided  their  year  into  ten  months, 
much  laxity  and  inaccuracy  pervaded  their  general 
arrangement  of  time. 

§  III.   Different  forms  of  government. 

Govern-  The  original  form  of  the  Roman  government  was 
ment-  monarchical,  limited  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  ;  it 
was,  also,  at  one  time  elective,  and  at  another  here- 
ditary. This  form  of  polity,  it  is  probable,  was  bor- 
rowed also  from  the  Etrurians,  whose  chief  magis- 
trates were  kings.  The  Romans,  from  the  foundation 
of  their  city  to  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  refined  or  polished  people. 
What  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  objects  to  the  state  of 
Sparta,  may  be  justly  applied  to  Rome  in  her  infant  con- 
dition; she  was  a  city  of  soldiers  rather  than  of  citizens. 


The  government  of  Rome,  after  the  institution  of  the  Govern- 
consulate,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  hap-  »wnt  and 
pily  chosen.  The  power  of  the  consuls,  the  senate,  cliaracter- 
and  the  patricians  on  the  one  hand,  might  tend  to  an  s^~ 
odious  oligarchy,  and,  on  the  other,  the  turbulent  inno- 
vations of  the  plebeians  to  a  wild  democracy.  Hence 
the  quarrels  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  afford 
but  a  low  idea  of  the  stability  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment, and  plainly  demonstrate  that  the  balance  of 
power,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  real  liberty, 
and  the  preservation  of  all  civil  institutions,  was 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  Their  republican  form  of 
polity  had  another  fatal  objection  attached  to  it.  As 
there  was  no  person  in  Rome  who  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  the  senate 
was  under  the  necessity  of  investing  some  eminent 
individual  with  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  very 
evident,  that  this  absolute  "magistrate,  whose  title 
was  dictator,  might,  either  by  stratagem  or  force,  take 
away  the  liberties  of  his  country;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
although  the  earliest  officers  of  this  description  were 
men  of  virtue  and  probity,  it  finally  happened,  that 
the  persons  invested  with  these  authorities  trampled 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  changed  the  com- 
monwealth into  an  empire.  A  further  evil  attended 
this  republican  form  of  government;  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  plebeian 
interest,  by  their  .factious  eloquence  and  intrigues,  very 
nearly  introduced  a  pure  democracy;  and  by  their 
behaviour  towards  the  illustrious  men  of  the  state, 
showed  that  they  only,  wanted  opportunity  to  act  the 
parts  of  Athenian  demagogues.  In  later  times,  indeed, 
no  such  evil  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  Roman 
tribune,  but  it  was  to  be  dreaded  from  another  quar- 
ter ;  for  the  senate  had,  in  the  days  of  Sylla,  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  and  Csesar,  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  its  own  hands. 

^  IV.  Martial  and  sanguinary  character. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
we  must  not  suffer  their  victories  or  martial  prowess 
alone  to  engage  our  attention.  In  many  respects  their 
internal  polity  was  singularly  revolting.  The  brutality 
with  which  they  treated  their  slaves  and  women ;  their 
ingratitude  to  their  illustrious  heroes ;  their  ferocious 
restlessness,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  their 
wanton  and  insulting  cruelty  to  captive  kiugs  and 
princes,  prove  that  they  were  little  better  than  half- 
cultivated  barbarians.  To  what  can  be  attributed  their 
utter  disregard  of  all  those  social  ties  which  bind  man 
to  man,  and  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  life,  but  to  the 
entire  want  of  moral  cultivation  ?  And  in  what  other 
light  can  the  condemnation  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  by 
their  father;  the  murder  of  his  sister  by  Horatius  ;  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  on  his  own  child  by  Torqua- 
tus ;  and  the  assassination  of  Virginia  by  her  parent, 
be  regarded  by  any  well-ordered  mind  ?  Yet  some  of 
these  facts  are  brought  forward  as  splendid  instances 
of  the  amor  patriot,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  private  feeling 
to  the  public  good.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated  The  cliarao 
that,  among  the  Romans,  there  were  not  many  bright  terofthe 
examples  of  self-devotion  for  the  interests  of  their llomuu:i- 
country,  and  that  too  unmixed  with  baser  motives. 
The  conduct  of  Regulus,  the  disinterested  valour  of 
Curtius  and  the  Decii,  will  be  held  up  as  a  model 
of  generous  patriotism  to  the  latest  posterity ;  but  no 
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Rom?,     people  arc   more  carefully  to  be  proposed  to  the  ad-    she  was  considered  as  his  sister,  and  bhared  his  property  Literature 


miration  of  the  young. 


with  the  children.     They  were  treated,  on  the  whole, 


It  is  astonishing  with  what  difficulty,   and  at  how  with    great  capriciousness ;    sometimes  extravagantly 

very  late  a  period  of  time,  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  honoured,  at  other  times  abandoned,  or  chastised  by 

was  received  by  the  Romans.     In  the  days  of  the  first  the  principal  slaves  of  their  despot,   on  the   slightest 

Cato,  this  stern  cynic  proscribed  the  very  teaching  of  pretext;  and  the  husband  could  even  put  his  wife  to 

the  Grecian  language,  and  expelled  their  philosophers  death,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  not  only 

and  orators  from  the  city.     Little  disposed  to  the  cul-  for   infidelity   and  the   usual  capital   crimes,  but  for 

tivation  of  letters,  the  laurel  chaplet  of  the  victor  was  excess  in  wine.     The  necessary  consequence  of  these 

long  thought  to  confer  more  substantial  honours  at  usages  was  the  absence  of  all  self-respect  in  a  large 

Rome  than  the  bays  of  the  poet,  or  the  toga  of  the  portion  of  the  Roman  females :   the  virtues  in  which 

orator.     True  it  is,  that  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  women  are  felt  more  than  they  are  seen  were  unknown; 

and  especially  in  the  Augustan  age,  we  do  not  meet  and  intrigue,  perfidy,  and  assassination  frequently  dis- 

with  those  barbarous  and  disgusting  scenes  of  parental  graced  their  characters, 
or  fraternal  insensibility,  which  disgraced  their  earlier  §  y    Literature  of  the  Romans. 

history;    the   dispositions   ot   the    people    had   been 

somewhat  ameliorated   by   the  humanizing   influence        The  Romans  confessedly  borrowed  their  learning  from  The  litera- 

of  letters;    but  their  very  sports   mingled   the   san-  the  Greeks,  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  elegan- Jure  of  the 

guinary  character  of  their  ancestors  with  their  here-  cies  of  Grecian  lore  were  transplanted  to  Rome  before  * 

ditary  bravery,  while  their  fellow-creatures  were  torn  the  time  of  Carneades,  a  famous  orator  and  philosopher, 

in   pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  fell  mutually  destroyed  B-  c-  155-  (Cicero  de  Orat.)    At  this  period  commenced 

in    the    bloody    combat ;— amusements    which    were  the  era  of  her  literature.     The  Roman  youth,  with  an 

alike  frequent  in  republican  and  imperial  Rome.    In  unprecedented  ardour,  applied  themselves  to  the  study 

the   decline    of    the    empire,    these   inextinguishable  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  drank  deeply  into  the  spirit 

characters  of  fierceness  remained  when  the  honour-  of  the  deathless  poets,  historians,  and  orators  whom  it 

able  pride  of  the  republic  was  no  more  ;  and  the  sena-  celebrated.     Cicero  tells  us  that  the  knowledge  of  this 

tors  and  patricians  of  Rome,  not   content  with  being  language  became  so  necessary  at  Rome  in  his  day,  that 

spectators    of  the    death-pangs    of  the    combatants,  no  person  was  considered  either  as  a  gentleman  or  a 

would  themselves  descend  into  the  arena,  and  take  scholar  without  being  deeply  conversant  with,  its  best 

part  in  these  savage  contests.     Domitian,   perceiving  writers.     Horace  acknowledges  that  most  of  the  ele- 

that  the  scenic  imitation  of  a  criminal  dying  on  the  gances,  and  even  words  of  the  Latin  language  flowed 

cross  was  a  favourite  entertainment  amongst  the  spec-  ^rom  tn's  source 
tators.  had  a  real  criminal  actually  crucified  on  the 
stage,  and  in  that  state  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

It   cannot  excite  surprise   that  suicide    should  be 


Grseco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta. 

If  the  words  should  fall  from  the  Greek  fountain  a  little  altered: 

prevalent  among  such  a  people  :  the  Romans  regarded    and  exhorts  the  Romans  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
the  commission  of  this  crime  as  an  act  of  undaunted    works  of  Greece — 
valour.     We  find  in  the  .Roman    heroic  character  a 
strange  mixture  of  patriotism    and  consciousness  of 
superior  worth,  with  excessive  pride  and  unrelenting 
cruelty.     The  laws,  with  some  exceptions,  were  fa- 
vourable to  public  virtue  ;  but  the  civil   institutions, 


vos  exemplaria  Grseca 


especially  those  which  regarded  children  and  slaves, 
breathed  the  very  spirit  of  domestic  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. The  harsh  and  inflexible  doctrines  of  the 


Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 

Do  you,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  turn  over  the  Grecian  models.^ 
Again, 

Grails  ingenium,  Grans  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui. 

The  muse  gave  genius  and  sonorous  diction  to  the  Greeks; 
Rome  now  produced  many  celebrated  writers ;  En- 


stoics,  which  were  early  introduced  into  Italy,  must  nius,  Accius,  and  Pacuvius,  flourished  as  tragic  poets ;. 
have  strengthened,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  but,  from  the  few  fragments  which  have  been  preserved 
native  Roman  austerity ;  as  the  character  of  the  two  to  us,  we  have  not  much  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  their 


Catos  may  serve  to  demonstrate. 


works  ;  their  style  was  rugged  and'  inharmonious,  and 


At  Rome,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  women  were  con-  we  in  vain  look  for  the  bold  sublimity  of  .ZEschylus,  the 

sidered  as  mere  domestic  slaves,  created  for  the  grati-  magnificence  of  Sophocles,  or  the  moral  pathos  of  Euri- 

fication  of  sensual  appetite  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  pides.     Lucilius  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 

have  been  subjected  to  that  entire  seclusion  from  society  satirical  poetry  amongst  the  Romans*     His  writings, 

which  the  Grecian  females  were  compelled  to  endure,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  detached  pieces,  have  also 

Like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Romans  had  been  lost;  and  Horace  gives  us  no  very  favourable  opi- 

no    conception   of  that   mysterious    union    of   senti-  nion  of  their  excellence.    Accurately  speaking,  the  Ro- 

ment,  passion,  and  sympathy,  which  constitutes  love,  mans  possessed  no  comedy.     We  shall  not  indulge  any 

founded  on  esteem  and  approved  by  reason,  and  which  criticism  concerning  the  elegance   of  Terence,  or  the 

Christianity  has  done  so  much  to  cherish  and  ma-  broad,  coarse  humour  of  Plautus,  but  merely  observe, 

ture.   The  Oppian  law  restricted  the  women  from  riding  that  most,  if  not  all,    of  the  Roman  comedies   were 

openly  in  carriages  and  wearing  certain  articles  of  dress:  taken  from  Menander  and  Philemon.     In  fact,   their 

the  authority  of  the  husband,  by  the  laws  of  Romulus  plots  and  characters  were  but  a  mere  transcript  of  Attic 

and  Numa,  was  as  absolute  over  the  wife  as  over  a  child,  comedy,  and  the  Romans  were  content  to  behold  Greek 

excepting  that  he  could  never  sell  her  as  a  slave,  and  manners,  customs,  and  sentiments  represented  on  their 

that  she  had  nominally  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  stage  in  Roman  masquerade.     Hence  Julius  Csesar  calls 

If  he  had  no  children,  too,  she  was  his  heir,  otherwise  Terence  "  dimidiatus  Menander."    The  style  of  Plautua 
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Rome,  was  so  obscene  and  rude,  that  he  became  obsolete, 
x-vx^  even  in  the  days  of  Horace  :  he  had  little  conception 
of  what  was  elegant,  and  no  powers  of  sensibility  for 
what  was  affecting.  Lucretius,  however,  amidst  much 
philosophical  error  displayed  in  a  turgid  style,  discloses 
a  rich  imagination;  and  such  bursts  of  poetry,  of  fancy, 
and  of  feeling  occasionally  appear,  amidst  much^dry 
and  abstruse  discussion,  in  his  "  De  Natura  rerum,"  as 
abundantly  prove  the  author  to  have  been  no  mean  rival 
of  the  Mantuan  bard.  In  justice  to  Lucretius,  too,  as 
a  writer,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  genius  of  the 
Latin  tongue  was  remarkably  unfavourable  to  conveying 
philosophical  truth  in  verse.  The  literature  of  the  Romans 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  in  a  most  unpolished  state  until 
the  Augustan  era.  They  had  been  long  in  possession  of 
the  matchless  models  of  Greek  genius ;  they  enjoyed 
a  free  government ;  and  yet  they  did  not  produce  a 
single  name,  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  which  can 
at  all  compare  with  any  one  of  the  immortal  writers  of 
Greece.  The  Romans  were  by  no  means  a  commercial 
people,  and  were  deficient  in  painters  and  sculptors. 
Architects,  indeed,  they  had,  whose  mighty  genius  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  such  structures  as  the  Ca- 
pitol, Pantheon,  the  Coliseum,  and  the  triumphal  Arch 
of  Trajan.  These  buildings,  however,  were  erected  ra- 
ther in  the  decline  than  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
and  when  they  must  have  improved  themselves  upon 
models  of  Greece  within  their  reach,  even  while 
they  affected  to  despise  them.  Virgil  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  defects  of  his  countrymen  in  the  fine  arts, 
that,  in  pure  envy  of  the  Greeks,  he  even  congratulates 
them  upon  their  ignorance,  and  says  that  arms,  not 
arts,  were  their  peculiar  province.  Cato  the  censor, 
upon  the  dismission  of  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  made 
use  of  the  same  reasoning  and  argument : 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera, 
Credo  equidem  :  vivos  dncent  de  nmrmore  vrultus ; 
Crabunt  causas  melius  ;  ccelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidcra  discant, 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane  memento  ; 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacisque  imponerc  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  supcrbos. 

JEneid,  \.  vi.  v.  847 — 853. 


Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mass 
Of  metals,  and  infbnn  the  breathing  brass  ; 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face. 
Plead  better  at  the  bar ;  describe  the  skies, 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise. 
But  Rome !  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful  sway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey, 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestic  way; 
To  tame  the  proud ;  the  fetter'd  slave  to  free  : — 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee. 


Dryden. 


Quintilian  was  more  candid,  and,  in  weighing  the 
respective  literary  merits  of  the  two  claimants,  frankly 
awards  the  palm  to  Greece.  The  great  body  of  the 
Roman  people  were  by  no  means  imbued,  nor  even 
tinctured  with  a  love  of  letters ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  the  pri- 
vileged orders.  Colloquial  Greek  words,  indeed,  were 
•as  common  as  French  phrases  are  with  ourselves; 
and  Juvenal  alludes  to  this  custom,  Sat.  vi.  19.  ZWT, 
KOI  V^XTJ;  but  the  Roman  character  was  too  stern  to 
allow  many  of  her  citizens  to  imbibe  the  elegances  of 
iterature;  and  totally  deficient  in  that  enthusiasm, 
that  poetical  temperament,  that  vivid  perception  of 
beauty,  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  manners  of  the  two  people  materially 


affected  their  poetry.     In  Homer  we  have  boldness 

sublimity  ;  in  Virgil  elegance  and  majesty.     But  where  ous  history. 

amongst  the  Latins  shall   we  find  the  sublimities  ofv 

Pindar,  or  the  light  sallies  and  playful  elegance  of  the 

bard  of  Teos? 
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§  VI.  Miscellaneous  history. 

The  line  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Italy,  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  partakes  of  the  confusion  of  all  the 
early  periods  of  profane  history.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  Latin  monarchy  existed  about  600  years  B.C. 
and  was  established  by  Janus  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of 
the  Etrurians  and  Latins,  except  generally  as  consider- 
able nations  in  Italy.  The  names  which  remain  to  us  Of  Ancient 
the  kings  of  Latium,  before  the  arrival  of  /Eneas,  are  kings. 
Picus,Faunus,andLatinus;  then  follow /Eneas,  Ascanius, 
Sylvius,  and  a  long  list  of  monarchs,  some  of  whom  are 
probably  fabulous.  The  only  fact  upon  which  we  can 
fix,  during  a  considerable  number  of  years,  is  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Concerning  the  precise  time, 
however,  wheto  this  event  took  place,  there  is  a  great 
discrepancy  of  opinion  amongst  historians  and  chrono- 
logists.  Romulus  chose  Mount  Palatine  for  the  situ- 
ation of  his  infant  city.  J?or  an  account  of  the  actions 
of  that  prince,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  separate 
article  ROMULUS,  already  given.  It  is  certain  that  he  Romulus, 
was  slain  B.C.  711,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god 
after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus  :  hence 
the  Roman  citizens  in  later  days  were  called  Quirites. 
Upon  the  decease  of  Romulus  an  interregnum  took 
place,  occasioned  by  disputes  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines,  who  not  being  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment in  the  choice  of  a  king,  the  senate  took  the  go- 
vernment into  their  own  hands.  It  was  at  last  settled 
that  the  Romans  should  choose  the  king,  but  that  he 
must  be  a  Sabine.  They  elected,  B.  c.  708,  Numa 
Pompilius,  who  was  a  famous  Sabine  philosopher,  and 
whose  reign  was  distinguished  not  for  military  exploits, 
but  for  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  the  arts  of  life.  This 
prince  paid  great  attention  to  religious  matters,  and 
divided  the  ministers  of  religion  into  eight  classes. 
He  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus,  which  was  to  be  closed 
in  peace  and  open  in  war.  He  improved  their  laws, 
encouraged  agriculture,  distributed  the  citizens  into 
separate  bodies,  according  to  their  trades  or  profes- 
sions, and  reformed  the  Roman  calendar.  See  NUMA. 
Plutarch  relates  that  Romulus  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months  only,  but  that  Numa  added  the  two  months  which 
were  wanting,  and  also  the  intercalary  days.  He  Numa. 
reigned  forty-three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tullus  Tullui. 
Hostilius,  who  was  elected  both  by  the  people  and 
the  senate,  B.  c.  665 ;  but  scarcely  was  he  seated  upon 
the  throne  when  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Albans 
and  the  Romans.  Both  parties  took  the  field ;  and  as 
neither  seemed  inclined  to  come  to  an  engagement, 
Tullus  Hostilius  and  SufFetius,  the  Alban  general, 
agreed  to  terminate  the  dispute  by  a  personal  combat 
of  three  warriors,  chosen  from  each  side.  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  there  were  three  brothers 
in  each  camp  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  valour. 
Their  names  were  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii :  the  former  Horatii. 
were  Romans,  the  latter  Albans.  These  champions  Curiatii. 
voluntarily  offered  to  decide  the  difference  between 
their  respective  nations ;  which  being  assented  to  on 
both  sides,  the  Roman  and  Alban  heroes  advanced 
against  each  other.  Before  they  engaged,  they  quitted 
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llorne.      their  weapons,  and  embraced  in  tears ;  they  then  flew 

^^v—^to   arms,   and  each  impetuously   charged   his  adver- 

From       sary.     The  combat  was  long  doubtful,  but  at  last  one 

A.  M.      of  the  Horatii  fell,  mortally  wounded ;   and  the  se- 

3293.     cond  soon  afterwards  expired  upon  the  bleeding  body 

B~7"c.      of  his  brother.     The  remaining  Horatius  was  still  un- 

711.      hurt,  and,  as  the  Alban  champions  were  all  wounded, 

to         he  pretended  to  fly.     By  this  stratagem,  the  Roman, 

A.M.      separating  them,  slew  each  of  the  Curiatii  singly,  as 

3498;     they  pursued  him  at  unequal  distances,  before  either 

could  come  up  to  assist  the  other,  and  seizing  their 

1*  •  1  T»'  ^\  • 

506.  armour,  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  On  entering 
the  city,  he  was  met  by  his  sister,  who  perceiving 
amongst  the  trophies  of  his  victory  a  robe  which  she 
had  wrought  for  one  of  the  Curiatii  who  was  her 
lover,  covered  with  his  blood,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
loud  complaints.  This  so  enraged  the  triumphant 
barbarian  that  he  slew  her  on  the  spot ;  while  his 
father,  equally  unnatural,  applauded  the  deed,  and, 
considering  his  daughter  as  a  disgrace  to  the  family, 
would  not  allow  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Horatian 
sepulchre  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  repeatedly  fur- 
nished materials  for  the  song  of  the  poet  and  the 
pencil  of  the  painter.  Horatius  was  condemned  to  die 
for  this  atrocious  outrage,  but  was  pardoned  on  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  Soon  afterwards  Tullus  made 
war  upon  the  Fidenates  and  Veientes ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  Alban  troops  under  SurTetius,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  enemy.  Before  the  battle  began, 
however,  to  the  astonishment  of  Tullus,  the  Albans 
wheeled  round,  and  retreated  to  a  rising  ground.  Un- 
daunted at  this,  the  Roman  general  charged  the  op- 
posite armies,  and  having  utterly  overthrown  the  Fide- 
nates  and  Veientes,  prepared  to  punish  the  perfidy  of 
SurTetius.  He  invested  Alba  Longa,  put  the  Alban 
general,  and  his  chief  advisers  to  death,  and  having 
destroyed  the  town,  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Rome. 
Tullus  next  turned  his  triumphant  arms  against  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  Sabines,  and,  having  gained  a  great 
victory  over  them,  he  dictated  his  own  terms  of  peace. 
Some  years  after,  these  Sabines  invaded  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory in  return,  but  were  defeated  by  him  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Tullus  died  soon  afterwards,  having  reigned 
ncus  thirty-three  years.  Ancus  Martius  was  chosen  by  the 
tartius.  senate  and  people  to  succeed  him  B.  c.  634.  The  new 
king  made  war  upon  the  Latins  for  their  infractions  upon 
former  treaties, ravaged  their  country,  and  defeated  them 
in  a  general  engagement.  He  successively  triumphed 
over  the  Fidenates,  the  Veientes,  the  Volsci,  and  the 
Sabines.  The  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph  for  his 
two  decisive  victories  over  the  people  of  Veii.  Under 
the  reign  of  this  enterprizing  prince  Rome  was  much 
enlarged  and  improved.  He  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  founded  the  harbour  and  city 
of  Ostia  upon  the  Tiber,  and  died,  after  a  pros- 
perous reign  of  twenty-four  years ;  leaving  two  sons, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  an  illus- 
arquinius  trious  senator  and  patrician.  Upon  this  event  the 
riscus.  ambitious  Tarquin  determined  upon  seizing  the  vacant 
throne :  the  eldest  son  of  Ancus  Martius  being  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  a  mere  infant,  he 
judged  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  supplant  them,  and 
accordingh ,  by  an  artful  harangue,  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  invest  him  with  the  regal  power.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  he  made  a  hundred  new 
senators,  in  order  to  increase  his  interest  in  that  illus- 
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trious  body.  His  first  war  was  waged  against  the  La-  Miscellaitc- 
tins,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  the  honours  of  a  oushistory. 
triumph  were  decreed  him  at  Rome.  The  people  of 
Etruria  next  engaged  his  attention.  This  nation,  after 
ravaging  the  Roman  territories,  besieged  and  took  Fi- 
dense,  which  was  the  key  of  the  Roman  strength.  Tar- 
quin, however,  entering  the  field  with  a  large  army, 
entirely  defeated  them,  and  recovered  the  place.  The 
Etrurians  now  gladly  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  on 
condition  of  acknowledging  the  king  of  Rome  as  their 
sovereign.  They  accordingly  sent  Tarquin  the  badges 
of  royalty,  consisting  of  a  crown  of  gold,  an  ivory  sceptre, 
and  a  purple  robe,  and,  decorated  with  these  regalia, 
he  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  After  this  success  he  di- 
rected his  attention  towards  beautifying  the  city,  built 
its  walls  with  stone,  and,  according  to  Livy  and  Pliny, 
constructed  its  aqueducts.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Sabines.  In  the  first  campaign  he  was  not 
so  successful  as  on  former  occasions  ;  but  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  he  took  the  field  with  better 
fortune.  He  rapidly  crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the 
Sabine  camp,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  arms 
of  the  Sabines  floating  down  the  stream  of  the  Tiber, 
announced  the  victory  at  Rome  before  the  couriers 
could  arrive  with  their  dispatches.  After  this  battle 
Tarquin,  according  to  Livy,  entered  the  territories  of 
the  Sabines,  who  were  again  defeated  by  the  Romans 
in  another  great  battle,  and  their  camp  was  taken. 
In  the  next  year  the  Sabines  appeared  in  the  field  early, 
but  would  not  venture  beyond  their  entrenchments. 
Tarquin  blockaded  their  camp  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
vigilance,  the  Sabine  general  contrived  to  make  his 
escape.  The  year  succeeding,  the  two  powers,  having 
opened  the  campaign,  determined  to  put  the  whole  to 
the  issue  of  a  battle.  Tarquin's  good  fortune  again 
attended  him ;  the  enemy  were  defeated  on  all  sides;  and 
the  Romans  returned  laden  with  spoils.  He  now  granted 
peace  to  the  Sabines.  on  condition  of  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  their  fortresses  ;  and  entered  Rome  in  tri- 
umph. In  commemoration  of  this  war,  the  conqueror 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  ;  and  this  building  afterwards  became  the 
far-famed  capitol.  Soon  after  this  event  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  his  palace,  by  some  conspirators,  instigated 
to  the  crime  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martius.  Servius 
Tullius,  Tarquin's  son-in-law,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  according  to  Livy,  ascended  the  throne, 
B.  c.  573.  He  was  originally  a  slave  (whence  his  sur-  . 
name,  Servius),  and  had  successively  become  a  Roman  Servius 
citizen,  patrician,  and  senator.  The  commencement  Tulliu*. 
of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  sons 
of  Martius,  and  the  senate;  which  seems  scarcely  to 
accord  with  the  testimony  of  Livy,  that  this  important 
body  consented  to  his  elevation.  Servius,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  he 
promised  to  protect  against  the  encroachments  both  of 
the  senate  and  the  patricians.  Averse  to  war,  he  was 
still  under  the  necessity  of  chastising  the  rebellion  of 
the  Veientes  and  Etrurians  ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
arduous  contest,  was  successful.  About  this  time 
Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquin,  died.  Before  her 
death,  Servius  was  elected  king  by  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  the  senate,  according  to  some  writers,  still  with- 
holding its  consent.  After  his  Etrurian  expedition,  he 
enlarged  Rome  by  taking  in  two  other  hills,  added  a 
fourth  tribe  to  the  three  appointed  by  Romulus,  and 
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married  his  two  daughters  to  the  grandsons  of  Tarquin, 
Lucius  Tarquinius  and  Arunx.  The  Etrurians  revolted 
during  the  celebration  of  these  marriages,  but  were  again 
defeated.  He  instituted  the  census  at  Rome ;  a  law 
which  compelled  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  names,  family,  and  effects ;  by  means 
of  which  the  taxes  were  laid  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  person  upon  -whom  they  were  imposed.  He  di- 
vided the  citizens  into  six  classes,  and  the  classes  into 
centuries.  He  ordered  that  the  freedmen,  or  "  liberti," 
should  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Roman  citizens ;  and 
convinced  the  senate  of  the  policy  of  this  law,  to  which 
they  assented.  He  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Sabines  and  Latins.  This  excellent  monarch 
was  at  last  murdered  by  the  orders  of  his  son-in-law, 
Tarquin,  who  was  prompted  to  this  crime  by  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  Servius.  Tarquin  seized  upon  the  throne 
B.  c.  529,  and  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the 
"  Proud."  The  man  who  had  waded  to  the  throne 
through  the  blood  of  his  father-in-law,  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  act  towards  his  people  as  a 
mild  and  benevolent  monarch :  but  atrocious  as  was  the 
conduct  of  Tarquin,  that  of  Tullia  must  be  considered  as 
still  more  revolting.  She  not  only  prompted  him  to 
murder  her  own  father  and  seize  upon  his  crown,  but, 
upon  her  return  from  the  forum,  she  drove  a  chariot 
over  the  yet  panting  body  of  her  parent,  left  by  his 
assassins  in  the  public  road,  and  dyed  its  wheels  with 
that  blood  which  was  the  fountain  of  her  own.  Both 
Tarquin  and  Tullia,  previous  to  this  murder,  had  dis- 
solved their  respective  conjugal  relations,  and  now 
formed  an  incestuous  marriage  with  each  other. 

The  disposition  of  the  new  king  was  soon  felt  by  a 
proscription    of  all   virtue  and  public    spirit.      With 
him  virtue  and  ability  were  unpardonable  crimes,  and 
villany  was  alone  acceptable.     He  put  Marcus  Junius 
and  one  of  his  sons    to  death,   on  account  of  their 
popularity  and  affluence ;  Brutus,  the  other  son,   only 
escaped  by  counterfeiting  madness.     Apprehensive  of 
a  revolt  at  Rome,  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  he  pro- 
cured himself,  by  intrigue,  to  be  made  generalissimo 
of  the  Latin  forces.     He  then  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Volsci  and  the  Sabines,  and,  according  to  Livy, 
being  victorious,  gave  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers,  ex 
cepting  one- tenth  of  the  spoils,  which  he  reserved  to 
finish  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.     Soon  after- 
wards the  Gabini  made  war  upon  him,  with   various 
success,  'during  seven  years ;  until  S.extus  Tarquinius, 
his  ddest  son,  ingratiated  himself  into  their  favour  by 
pretending  to  flee  from  his  father  as  a  tyrant,  and,  being 
received  by  them  without  suspicion,  obtained  almost  the 
entire  government  of  their  chief  city,  Gabii.     He  now 
sent  a  message  to  his  father,  to  request  his  commands 
respecting  the  disposal  of  the  place ;  and  Tarquin  is 
represented  by  Livy  as  giving  no  other  answer  to  the 
embassy  than  what  was  indicated  by  perpetually  strik- 
ing off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden, 
as  he  gave  the  messengers  an  interview.     Sextus,  in- 
terpreting this  to  point  out  to  him  the  necessity  of 
removing  all  the  principal  persons  at  Gabii,  immedi- 
ately commenced   a  course  of  arbitrary  prosecution 
against  the  chiefs  of  the  place,  devoting  many  of  them 
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to  death    upon  the  slightest  pretences,  and  dividing  MUcelJane. 
their  effects  amongst  the  people.     Having  thus  reduced  ous  history, 
their  capital  to  perfect  resistlessness,  he  handed  it  over' 
to  the   possession    of   his  father,   B.  c.  500.     Rome 
was  now  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  Tarquin 
employed  the    people   in  finishing  the  capitol.     This 
temple,    which    stood     upon    the     top    of    the    hill 
Tarpeius,  occupied    eight  acres   of  ground,  was    two 
hundred   feet  broad,    and   two   hundred   and    fifteen 
feet  long.     The  dome  of  the  building  was  gilt  both 
within  and  without.     It  contained  three  chapels,  one 
dedicated   to  Jupiter,  another  to  Juno,  and  a  third 
to  Minerva.     Soon  afterwards,  a  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  Rutuli  and  the  Romans,  Tarquin  laid  siege 
to  Ardea ;   when  an  incident  occurred  which  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  monarchy.     Sextus  Tarquinius 
and  Collatinus  conversing  together,  with  other  officers, 
concerning   the   excellence  of  their  wives,  a   dispute 
arose,  and  they  determined  to  settle  it  by  ascertain- 
ing which  was  the  lady  who  was  best  employed  at 
home.     They  accordingly  hastened  to  Rome,  where 
the  princesses  were  revelling;  but  Lucretia,  the  wife 
of  Collatinus,  was  spinning  amongst  her  maidens ;  and 
to  her,  of  course,  the  meed  of  merit  was  conceded. 
Sextus,   struck  with  her  beauty,    was  inflamed  with 
unhallowed  desires.     A  short  time  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  the  house,  entered  Lucretia's  bed  chamber 
at    midnight,    and,    in   spite    of    her  resistance,   by 
menaces  and  force,  accomplished  his  iniquitous  pur- 
pose.    Lucretia,  next  day,  summoned  her  husband  to 
meet   her  father    Lucretius,  Publius   Valerius,   after- 
wards called  Poplicola,  and  Lucius  Junius,  surnamed 
Brutus,   on    account  of  his  passing  for  an   idiot  at 
Tarquin's  court,  after  the  murder  of  his  father.     She 
acquainted  the  assembly  with  her  injuries,  and  the 
author  of  them,  and  declaring  herself  unable  to  sur- 
vive the  disaster,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom,  Death  of 
and  fell  dead  at  their  feet.     Upon  this  Junius  Brutus  Lucretla- 
drew  near,  and  seizing  the  poignard  yet  warm  with 
her  blood,  solemnly   swore  upon  it,  that   he   would 
avenge  her  wrongs  upon  the  head  of  Tarquin,   or  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt ;  an  oath  which  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  whole  assembly.     Brutus  instantly  con-  Expulsion 
vened  the  senate,  who  unhesitatingly  voted  the  expul-  °*  tlie. 
sion  of  the  Tarquina,  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy    d  ' 
for  ever.     He  next  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Lu- 
cretia in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  called  upon 
them  to  revenge  her  injuries  as  their  own.     The  multi- 
tude with  one  consent  supported  the  vote  of  the  senate 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins ;  the  name  of  kingdom 
was  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  commonwealth,  and  the 
office  of  king  for  that  of  consul :  and  from  this  period 
to  the  fall  of  Rome,  even  after  the  restoration  of  monar- 
chical government,  no  ruler  dared  to  assume  the  royal 
title      They  then  assembled  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  solemnly  elected  Junius    Brutus   and  Tarqninius 
Collatinus  consuls  for  the  year.     Tarquin  being  de- 
serted by  his  army,  according  to  Livy,  fled  to  Care,  in 
Etruria ;    and   thus   ended   the   regal    government  of 
Rome,   having   lasted  about  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  years,   yielding   to   the  consular  administration, 
B.  c.  506. 
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THE  tragic  poetry  of  Greece,  as  we  find  it  in  the  sur- 
'  viving  plays  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
forms  a  class  of  imaginative  works,  entirely  distinct 
from  every  other  which  we  can  distinguish  in  the  trea- 
sures which  have  descended  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
If,  indeed,  we  reject  the  claim  of  the  French  tragedians 
to  be  its  faithful  disciples,  it  will  stand  entirely  alone. 
In  conjunction,  therefore,  with  our  biographical  detail 
of  the  lives  of  its  great  masters,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
trace  this  mighty  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  genius  in 
its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its  perfection. 

The  elements  of  the  dramatic  art  seem  to  be  almost 
as  universal  as  the  human  mind.  In  the  lowest  stages 
of  civilization,  we  discover  rude  and  barbarous  at- 
tempts to  arrive  at  the  pleasure  which  it  is  calculated  to 
impart.  In  China,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
sea,  the  inhabitants,  secluded  from  the  influence  of 
European  examples,  participate  in  amusements  re- 
sembling, in  species,  those  of  the  theatre.  We  observe 
children,  in  their  earliest  pastimes,  becoming  the 
imitators  of  their  elders  and  superiors ;  not  only  in- 
dulging in  the  mimicry  of  objects  immediately  before 
them,  but  framing  out  for  themselves  fancied  simili- 
tudes of  things,  of  which  they  can  only  have  very 
partial  knowledge ;  "  a  wedding,  or  a  festival ;  a  mourn- 
ing, or  a  funeral ;"  and  thus,  eagerly  going  out  of  them- 
selves towards  objects  which  have  acquired  a  hold  on 
the  imagination  and  the  heart,  they  exhibit  man  as,  in 
the  theatrical  sense,  an  acting,  before  he  arrives  at  the 
dignity  of  a  thinking,  being.  It  can  be  no  just  occasion 
of  surprise  then,  that  in  Greece,  where  poetry  had, 
in  Homer,  found  almost  its  utmost  maturity  in  its 
earliest  youth,  the  drama  should  have  obtained  a 
speedy  triumph,  and  have  flourished  under  very  favour- 
able auspices. 

Although  it  is  usual  to  trace  the  Greek  tragedy  to 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  its  first  hints  and  be- 
ginnings may  probably  be  referred  to  a  more  poetical 
source.  The  rhapsodists,  the  original  poets,  historians, 
philosophers,  and  religious  instructors  of  Greece,  were 
also,  in  reality,  its  earliest  actors.  They  accompanied 
their  recitations,  doubtless,  with  such  gestures,  and 
delivered  them  with  such  intonations,  as  they  thought 
would  most  powerfully  assist  in  bringing  the  scenes 
which  they  were  describing  before  the  minds  of  their 
hearers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  texture  of  the  epic 
poem,  an  essential  difference  from  that  of  the  tragedy ; 
because,  in  the  former,  events  are  related  by  a 
person,  who,  whether  they  are  joyous  or  pathetic, 
professes  no  immediate  interest  in  them,  but  contenv 
TX. 
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plates  them  as  irrevocable  and  past,  and  therefore  TragicPoets 
regards  them  with  a  degree  of  composure ;  while,  of  Greece, 
in  the  latter,  we  have  the  actual  contest,  as  a  thing 
present ;  the  struggle  of  human  powers  and  passions, 
or  their  vain  resistance  against  a  destiny  above  them. 
But  this  real  distinction,  which  now  so  completely 
separates  the  two  species  of  composition,  must  almost 
have  disappeared  in  the  impassioned  declamation  of  a 
rhapsodist,  who  would  seem  actually  to  see  the  themes 
of  his  muse  in  solemn  vision  ;  and,  in  reciting  his  own 
poetry,  renew  the  inspiration  by  which  it  was  originally 
prompted.  At  least,  nothing  could  more  readily  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  drama,  not  as  a  rude  game,  but  a 
high  poetical  work,  than  those  noble  effusions.  Homer, 
no  doubt,  in  his  journeyings  as  a  sacred  bard,  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a  great  actor ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  two  greatest  poets  whom  human 
nature  has  ever  produced,  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and 
Shakespeare,  together  with  jEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
should  have  exercised  an  art  which  is  now  so  frequently 
stigmatized  as  degrading. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  peculiar  ceremo-  Ceremonies 
nials  practised  in  honour  of  Bacchus  were  the  imme- in  honour  of 
diate  means  of  developing  the  materials  of  the  tragic  Bacchus- 
art,  and  giving  to  it  a  distinctiveness  which  it  did  not 
before  possess — "  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name."  We 
are  told  that  it  was  customary  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
to  sacrifice  a  he-goat,  as  that  animal  was  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  god,  in  consequence  of 
the  injuries  the  vine  sustained  from  its  bite.  On  those 
occasions,  religious  hymns  were  chaunted  in  honour  of 
the  festive  deity,  and  rustic  poets  and  reciters  contended 
for  the  prize  of  victory.  At  first,  the  compositions  pro- 
duced on  these  occasions  were  merely  lyrical.  Soon, 
however,  to  relieve  the  singer,  and  vary  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  audience,  interlocutors  were  introduced, 
who  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song  with  short  narra- 
tives of  some  heroic  event ;  originally,  perhaps,  having 
some  relation  to  the  god  of  wine,  or  his  votaries,  but 
soon  assuming  a  more  general  and  diversified  character. 
Thespis  and  Phrynicus  added  a  little  to  this  idea,  by 
making  one  entire  story  occupy,  in  continuation,  all 
the  pauses  of  the  song.  In  consequence  of  this  im- 
provement, the  odes  became,  in  some  degree,  subordi- 
nate to  the  narration,  and  seemed  to  interrupt  it  at  the 
intervals.  Still,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  majority  of 
antiquarian  critics,  dialogue  was  unknown;  on  which 
supposition,  we  must  give  to  jEschylus  the  praise  of 
having  absolutely  invented  tragedy.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, most  probable,  that  some  rude  beginnings  of  the 
2  H 
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drama,  preceded  these  mighty  exertions,  by  which  he 
'  rendered  it  almost  perfect.  Certain  it  is,  that  before 
his  time,  Greece  had  no  regular  theatre.  The  faces  of 
the  performers  were  merely  stained  with  the  lees  of 
wine,  and  they  exhibited  themselves  in  the  cart  of 
Thespis  as  on  a  mountebank-stage.  To  ./Eschylus,  there- 
fore, belongs  the  unquestionable  praise,  not  only  of 
having  breathed  into  the  dramatic  art  its  life,  spirit, 
and  undying  energy,  but  of  having  invested  it  with  all 
its  external  pomp,  decoration,  and  grandeur.  It  sprung 
up,  like  a  scene  of  splendid  enchantment,  at  the  magic 
touch  of  his  genius.  Before,  however,  we  particularly 
examine  this  matchless  creation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
state  the  facts  which  have  descended  to  us,  respecting 
the  personal  history  of  its  author. 

The  birth  of  JSschylus  took  place,  according  to  the 
old  scholiast,  in  the  sixty-ninth  Olympiad ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  better  opinion  that  this  event  occurred  in  the 
sixty-third,  i.  e.  about  B.  c.  528.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  village  of  Eleusis,  and  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  there,  who  professed  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  region.  His  father's  name  was 
Euphorion,  who  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  happy 
in  his  children.  All  his  three  sons  distinguished  them- 
selves most  honourably  in  the  great  battles  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  one,  in  addition  to  his  military  exploits, 
has  contributed  works  to  the  glory  of  his  age,  and 
the  delight  of  the  world,  which  no  lapse  of  time  can 
destroy. 

It  is  fabled  of  jEschylus,  that,  when  asleep  in  a  vine- 
yard, in  his  early  youth,  Bacchus  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to  write  tragedies. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  authentic  record,  or  even 
probable  conjecture,  of  the  circumstances  which  di- 
rected his  mind  to  its  great  office.  His  first  represen- 
tations, we  are  told,  were  exhibited  before  his  country- 
men when  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  seems  to  have  at  once  conceived  and  executed  the 
plan  of  a  theatre,  to  have  given  to  the  dialogue  its 
bounds,  and  to  the  chorus  its  office  ;  to  have  invented 
the  mask  and  the  buskin,  and  to  have  planned  the 
mechanism  of  the  stage,  and  embellished  it  with  the 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  scenery.  By  what 
gradations,  and  with  what  aids,  all  this  was  effected, 
we  are  unfortunately  ignorant.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  examine  particularly  the  work  itself  in  its  noble 
proportions  hereafter. 

Mighty  as  the  exertions  of  jEschylus  were  to  render 
the  theatre  worthy  of  Athens,  he  did  not  rest  contented 
with  adorning  and  delighting  Greece.  He  showed 
himself  possessed  of  the  highest  spirit  and  courage  to 
defend  it  when  in  danger.  When  Datis  and  Anta- 
phorines,  the  generals  of  Darius,  invaded  it,  he  hast- 
ened, with  his  two  brothers,  Cynagirus  and  Amynias, 
to  join  the  sacred  band  of  heroes  who  fought  and  con- 
quered at  Marathon.  The  most  honourable  mention 
was  made  of  them  all  for  their  eminent  and  peculiar 
prowess.  So  highly,  indeed,  did  our  poet  signalize 
himself  on  that  great  occasion,  that  in  the  picture  re- 
presenting the  battle,  where  Miltiades,  for  his  sole  re- 
ward, was  represented  animating  and  leading  the 
troops  the  portrait  of  .Eschylus  was  drawn.  Shortly 
after  his  brother  Cynaegirus  was  appointed  one  of  four 
naval  commanders  against  a  Persian  armament,  and 
ass.sted  m  dispersing  the  fleet,  manned  with  thirty 
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thousand  men,  with  only  a  thousand  Greeks ;  but  he  Tragic  Pot  u 
fell  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  of  Greece. 

We  find  the  two  surviving  brothers  once  more  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  against  the  common  foe,  in  the 
great  naval  engagement  at  Salamis.  Amynias  was  the 
first  to  attack  a  Persian  ship,  which  he  shattered  in 
pieces,  and  killed  the  commander,  for  which  exploit 
extraordinary  honours  were  decreed  him.  In  the  course 
of  the  action,  this  gallant  soldier,  having  too  eagerly 
seized  one  of  the  hostile  vessels,  had  his  arm  severed 
by  a  sabre,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life, 
when  yEschylus  preserved  him  from  further  harm.  In 
the  following  year,  the  poet  added  another  wreath  to 
his  laurels  as  a  hero  on  the  field  of  Platsea,  where  Mar- 
donius  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Greece  finally  de- 
livered from  all  risk  of  Persian  mastery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  intrepid  and  fiery  ^Eschylus  His  works, 
pursued  with  indefatigable  vigour  his  high  poetical  ca- 
reer. He  wrote  sixty-six  dramas,  in  thirteen  of  which  he 
obtained  the  victory  over  all  his  rivals.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  been  the  author  of  several  satiric  pieces,  no 
vestige  of  which  has  reached  us.  Notwithstanding 
his  varied  and  eminent  deserts,  he  did  not  spend  the 
evening  of  his  days  tranquilly  among  his  countrymen, 
whom  he  had  saved  by  his  valour  and  exalted  by  his 
genius.  Ingratitude  was  the  vice  of  Athens  :  to  be 
distinguished  there  was  to  be  undone.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  minds  of  its  polished  citizens  were  so  en- 
tirely republican  that  they  could  not  endure  the  pre- 
sence even  of  superior  talent  or  virtue.  The  cause,- 
however,  of  the  banishment  or  secession  of  jEschylus 
is  variously  related.  It  has  been  attributed,  probably, 
with  great  injustice,  to  his  own  envy  or  disappointed 
ambition.  By  some,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  offence 
at  the  prize  having  been  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  when 
very  young,  in  opposition  to  his  elder  claims;  by 
others,  to  have  been  disgusted  at  the  preference  shown 
to  Simonides,  in  an  elegy  written  on  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  But,  in  opposition  to  the  first  allegation, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  Sophocles  could  never  have 
been  very  young  when  ^Eschylus  was  in  the  decline  of 
his  age ;  besides,  the  last  public  exhibition  of  the  latter 
was  that  of  his  great  trilogy,  which  so  fortunately  re- 
mains to  us,  consisting  of  Agamemnon,  the  Choephorae, 
and  the  Furies,  which  obtained  the  prize.  And  the 
second  hypothesis  is,  on  every  ground,  improbable; 
since  we  never  find,  on  any  other  occasion,  that  our 
bard  attempted  the  elegiac,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  con- 
test to  celebrate  a  particular  battle  should  take  place 
thirty  years  after  the  event.  Suidas  attributes  his  de- 
parture from  his  country  to  an  accident  which  took 
place  during  the  representation  of  one  of  his  tragedies, 
when  the  seats  and  part  of  the  theatre  fell  down,  to  the 
great  terror  and  injury  of  the  spectators.  Others, 
again,  allege  that  the  appearance  of  the  Furies,  fifty 
in  number,  in  his  tragedy  of  that  name,  was  so  terrific 
as  to  frighten  many  women  who  were  pregnant,  and 
cause  them  to  miscarry.  This  last  story  is  also,  in  all 
probability,  fabulous.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  same 
piece  should  receive  the  prize,  and  occasion  the  banish- 
ment of  its  author ;  and,  from  all  we  can  gather  of 
the  customs  of  ancient  Greece,  it  was  by  no  means 
usual  for  females  to  attend  the  representations  of  the 
theatre.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  on  some  ground, 
probably  the  boldness  with  which  the  operations  of 
Olympus  were  unveiled  in  his  works,  ^Eschylus  was 
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Bloqiap'iy.  publicly  accused  of  blasphemy.  On  this  charge,  upon 
^2^'~*Ls  which  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  have  suffered,  the 
From  poet  was  condemned  to  die ;  when  Amynias,  his  bro- 
ther, who  pleaded  his  cause,  exhibited  the  arm  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  hand  at  Salamis,  and  thus 
procured  a  remission  of  the  sentence.  Struck,  how- 
ever, with  the  insult  offered  to  his  dignity,  and  shocked 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  the  veteran  poet 
left  Athens,  and  found,  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  a  worthy  asylum.  That  prince,  the  great 
patron  of  philosophy  and  of  genius  at  that  period, 
honourably  received  and  cherished  him.  As  his  pro- 
tector was  then  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
city  called  JEtna,  he  celebrated  the  event  in  a  tragedy 
of  that  name,  in  which  he  foretold  its  future  greatness. 
He  lived  for  several  years  at  Gela,  in  Sicily,  in  a  dig- 
nifi&T repose.  The  manner  of  his  death,  as  commonly 
related,  is  singular.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking 
his  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  fall  a  tortoise  upon  it, 
which  killed  him.  As,  however,  it  is  added  that  this 
event  occurred  in  fulfilment  of  an  oracle,  which  had 
pronounced  that  he  should  die  by  a  weapon  from 
heaven,  the  whole  story  wears  the  air  of  fable.  His 
death  occurred,  according  to  Stanley,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  Sicilians  bestowed  a  mag- 
nificent funeral  on  his  remains,  which  were  interred  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gela,  near  his  residence.  Tragedies 
are  said  to  have  accompanied  the  funeral  solemnities, 
and  poets  to  have  contended  for  the  prize  at  his  tomb ; 
in  adaptation  of  the  idea  by  which  games  of  a  more 
athletic  cast  were  celebrated  over  the  ashes  of  ancient 
heroes. 

JEschylus  ^schylus  at  once  produced  and  perfected,  or  at  least 
first  gave  gave  its  complete  stamp  to  the  Grecian  tragedy.  No 
tragedy  its  sooner  (j^  he  exhibit  this  high  species  of  composition 
racter.  *"  to  tne  Athenians,  than  they  hailed  it  with  enthusiastic 
delight,  and  became,  as  in  an  instant,  a  dramatic  peo- 
ple. This  will  appear  surprising  only  to  those  who 
regard  the  tragic  art  as  the  mere  power  of  exciting 
tears.  They  may  well  wonder  "  that  all  the  world 
should  be  in  love  with"  grief.  The  great  difficulty 
which  many  critics  have  found  in  the  pleasure  expe- 
rienced by  men  from  exhibitions  of  pain  andsorrow,  has 
arisen,  in  a  great  degree,  from  a  low  conception  of  the 
tragic  art.  The  true  poet  of  tragedy  does  not  appeal  to 
the  mere  sensibilities  of  men,  or  strive  to  agonize,  to 
lacerate,  and  tear  the  bosom.  Grief  is  the  mere  back- 
ground of  his  magnificent  pictures,  and  lends  by  its 
deep  shadowings  to  heighten  the  effect  of  their  fine 
proportions,  and  set  off  their  native  grandeur.  We  are 
not  pleasingly  affected,  because  our  fellow-creatures 
are  exhibited  to  our  view  in  a  state  of  suffering ;  but 
because,  in  that  state,  they  display  those  noble  powers 
of  action,  or  of  endurance,  which  raise  nature  in  our 
own  esteem,  and  that  of  heaven.  We  exult  that  we 
belong  to  a  species  capable  of  such  greatness  of  soul, 
and  feel,  for  the  season  at  least,  a  congenial  emotion 
with  the  mighty  beings  before  us.  It  is  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  mental  energies,  of  high  passions,  and  high 
actions,  that  the  triumph  of  the  poet  consists.  The 
state  of  affliction  is  only  incidental ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  the  tragic,  because  in  that  condition  alone  can 
the  matchless  resources  of  the  heart  be  developed  in 
all  their  fulness.  It  is  in  the  struggle  between  the  spi- 
ritual and  material  part  of  our  nature  that  we  take  an 
interest  so  deep; — this,  however  remote  the  scene, 
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comes  home  to  ourselves.  We  too  must  suffer  and  Trn 
die;  and  with  these  inevitable  ills  perpetually  before  of  Greece, 
us,  it  is  delightful  to  see  others  nobly  suffering,  and 
triumphantly  dying — expressing,  in  their  feelings  and 
their  deeds,  that  there  is  a  principle  within  us  over 
which  agony  and  death  have  no  power,  and  which  shall 
live,  in  its  full  perfection,  after  these  its  earthly  foes 
shall  have  vanished  away.  By  the  struggle  and  con- 
flict alone  are  we  delighted :  it  is  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity, and  therefore  our  own ",  and  it  is  not  only  the 
cause  of  humanity,  but  that  cause  as  struggled  for  by 
the  highest  members  of  our  race — not  always  indeed 
the  most  virtuous,  but  those  who  are  richest  in  energy, 
passion,  feeling,  intellect — who  are  far  removed  from 
common  life  even  in  their  aberrations — and  who  show, 
in  their  errors  and  crimes,  that  man  is  a  mighty 
being,  and  the  soul  a  thing  of  high  capabilities  and 
a  glorious  destiny.  When  the  pathos  would  become 
oppressive,  from  the  course  of  the  incident,  the  true 
.  poet  softens  it  by  some  images  of  gentleness  and 
love,  or  sprinkes  over  the  whole  rich  and  beautiful 
fancies  which  give  a  tenderness  to  sorrow.  Tragedy 
ends  at  the  very  point  where  some  have  appeared  to 
imagine  that  it  begun — the  time  when  its  heroes  sink 
overwhelmed  by  their  distresses,  and  have  nothing  left 
them  but  ingloriously  to  suffer.  The  tragic  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  was  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  at  least,  in 
the  works  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  Its  persons  were 
rendered  as  high  and  dignified  as  possible  in  their  ex- 
ternal circumstances  and  relations.  Sometimes  they 
were  the  deities  themselves,  or  their  immediate  des- 
cendants. Almost  all  of  them  were  united  by  various 
ties  of  birth  to  the  gods.  They  were  kings,  priests,  and 
heroes,  and  sometimes  united  in  themselves  the  qua- 
lities and  the  functions  of  them  all.  They  belonged 
to  those  illustrious  lines  of  the  mighty,  which  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  revere  as  connecting  their 
race  with  the  skies;  their  sufferings  rarely  proceed 
from  instruments  merely  mortal;  the  web  in  which  they 
are  entangled  is  not  woven  of  earth,  nor  of  an  earthly 
die ;  all  the  horrors  shed  around  them  have  a  sacred 
and  awe-breathing  character ;  they  wear  "  charmed 
lives."  Some  ancient  crime,  or  terrible  curse,  pursues 
them,  perhaps, for  several  generations,  and  every  attempt 
to  extricate  them  from  it  only  serves  to  show  the  feeble- 
ness of  man  in  comparison  with  the  dark  horrors  of 
fate  and  destiny.  They  seem  at  a  vast  distance  from 
ordinary  mortals  ;  and  we  view  them  through  a  kind  of 
super-human  medium,  which  gives  to  all  their  darings 
and  sufferings  an  air  of  unearthly  grandeur.  Thus  our 
sympathy  with  them  is  never  rendered  oppressive;  it  is 
broken  by  the  semblance  of  long  antiquity,  and  by  feel- 
ings of  mysterious  reverence ;  and  if  the  force  of  ima- 
gination alone  excites  these  emotions  in  us,  in  this  age 
of  scepticism  and  reason,  what  ideas  of  august  and 
super-human  greatness  must  have  been  called  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  of  these  high  representations, 
who  brought  with  them  the  emotions  of  a  religious 
faith  which  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  pulses 
of  existence ! 

We  have  already  seen,  in  estimating  the  poetry  of  Religion 
Homer,  how  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  introduced  into  jjjj^*' 
their  efforts  of  imagination  a  close  analogy  with  the  prl0duc'_C'e 
plastic  arts,  which  became  complete  in  the  works  oftions. 
their  tragedians.      Fortunately  for   them,  it  was   in 
the  drama  that  this  peculiar  style  arrived  at  its  utmost 
2  H  2 
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distinctiveness  and  perfection :  for  it  was  singularly 
adapted  for  the  theatre — far  more  so  than  the  con 
templative  or  picturesque  style  of  the  moderns.  An 
excellent  living  writer*  has  indisputably  proved,  that 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  acted; — that  is  to  say,  those 
excellencies  for  which  his  genuine  idolaters  admire  and 
love  him,  cannot  be  bodied  forth  to  the  eye  in  palpable 
forms.  His  beauties  lie  so  deep ;  they  are  too  delicate, 
internal,  or  aerial ;  they  refer  too  much  to  the  most 
inward  movements  of  the  soul;  or  branch  out  into 
glorious  pictures  of  natural  freshness  and  joy,  for  any 
human  grace  of  form,  speech,  or  action,  to  express 
them  in  a  theatre.  They  are  to  be  mused  and  dreamed 
over,  not  declaimed.  On  the  stage  he  is  admired  partly 
from  national  pride,  and  partly  for  excellencies  which 
are  possessed  by  far  inferior  dramatists.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  ancient  masters.  Their  triumphs 
over  the  mind  bore  an  immediate  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  statuary  and  the  sculptor.  They  excelled,  for  the 
most  part,  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
grace,  harmony,  and  proportion  of  form.  The  external 
world,  in  all  its  loveliness  and  glory,  was  the  material 
on  which  they  chiefly  delighted  to  employ  their  tran- 
scendant  skill.  Their  beauties,  therefore,  were,  in  a 
great  degree,  capable  of  being  bodied  forth  to  the  eye. 
Their  representations,  like  exquisite  statues,  required 
no  perspective ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  incapable 
of  exhibition  on  the  stage.  A  Hamlet,  or  a  Lear,  can- 
not be  shewn  to  the  audience  as  Shakespeare  conceived 
them ;  but  by  a  happy  combination  of  nature  and 
.art,  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
Helen  or  an  Apollo.  Spectators  cannot  look  into  the 
mind  of  Othello,  and  survey  it  in  the  depth  of  its 
sorrows  or  its  joys,  its  excesses  of  hate  or  relapses  into 
love;  but  they  could  be  made  to  gaze  on  Prometheus 
chained  to  the  rock,  with  the  contest  of  earthly  ele- 
ments about  him.  Thus  the  poetic  beauties  of  the 
Grecian  dramatists,  which  were  most  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, were  capable,  by  the  combination  of  the  sister 
arts,  of  representation  to  a  public  audience. 

As  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  were  thus  adapted  to 
scenic  exhibition,  their  authors  enjoyed  every  assist- 
ance in  thus  displaying  them,  which  the  most  liberal 
expence  and  the  finest  exertions  of  talent  could  pro- 
cure.   Their  works  were  represented  on  stages  capable 
of  exhibiting  temples  and  palaces  almost  in  their  real 
magnitude  and  gigantic  proportions.     The  decorations 
did  not  consist  of  tinsel  ornaments,  which  could  only 
glitter  by  artificial  light,  but  of  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  finest  arts.     The  great  events  they  cele- 
brated took  place  not  under  a  contracted  roof,  but  be- 
neath the  cope  of  an  unclouded  sky,  with  which  the 
scene  was  formed  to  harmonize.     Neither  expence  nor 
labour  was  spared  to  make  the  representation  perfect 
in  its  minutest  circumstances  and  attendant  ceremo- 
nials.   The  mask  and  the  buskin,  though  totally  un- 
suited  to  our  dramatic  style,  were  the  elegant  appen- 
dages of  that  which  delighted  Athens.     As  the  chief 
object  to  be  attained  was  an  ideal  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of 
painting  and  of  sculpture.  The  Greeks  never  desired  to 
lose  the  beautiful  in  the  passionate,  nor  consented  to 
e  loveliness  to  expression  ;  and,  therefore,  they 

*  See  Mr.  Lamb's  Essay  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  as 
adapted  to  representation  at  toe  Theatre.  Work»  of  Chariot 
Lamb,  vol.  u.  p.  1. 
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admitted  only  such  a  degree  of  agitation  as  consisted  TragicPoets 
with  the  preservation  of  dignity  and  grace.  Their  tra-  of 
geclies  displayed  a  series  of  pictures,  or  rather  groups, 
exemplifying  beauty  in  action  or  repose  ;  and  thus  was 
a  certain  sweetness  diffused  over  the  whole,  softening 
down  and  mellowing  the  more  violent  emotions  which 
the  catastrophe  might  otherwise  excite.  All  was  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  keeping ;  the  "  still  sad  music  of  hu- 
manity, not  harsh  nor  grating,"  breathed  from  the  pic- 
ture. Of  the  dance,  and  solemn  music  which  accompa- 
nied the  choral  songs,  we  are  now  unable  to  form  any 
conception;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  partook 
of  the  general  feeling,  and  served  to  render  the  whole 
more  harmonious.  When  we  remember  these  circum- 
stances— when  we  consider  that  the  poets  whose  tra- 
gedies were  exhibited,  strove  in  various  ways  to  render 
the  exhibition  perfect,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prizen>om 
their  competitors — when  we  call  to  mind  the  theatrical  Theatrical 
spirit  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  not  daily  gratified,  *aiJ 
but  only  received  the  object  of  its  desire  at  long  inter- 
vals  and  on  high  occasions — and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  character  of  the  audience  themselves,  uniting  the 
keenest  sense  of  pleasure  from  excellence  with  the 
nicest  perception  of  defect — we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  intense  expectation  which  preceded,  and 
the  complete  harmony  which  attended,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  great  tragedians  at  Athens. 

These   repesentations,  unquestionably,  assisted    in 
finishing  the  character  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
witnessed.      The  lowest  of  the  Athenian    populace 
found  at   the  theatre   a  substitute  for   those   formal 
lessons   of  wisdom   delivered   in   the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,   which   they   were   precluded   from  at- 
tending.    Hence  that   nice  sense  and  discrimination 
of  the  purity  of  their  language,  for  which  they  were 
celebrated.     To  this  class  of  men,  indeed,  it  is,  that 
a   well-regulated    stage    is    of    the    highest  import- 
ance.    It  is  to   them   in  the  place  of  literature,    as 
by  no  other  means  could  their  deficiency  in  the  finer 
parts  of  knowledge  be  so  well  supplied.     The  great 
moral  advantage  of  history,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
poetry,  is,  that  they  give  men  an  interest  in  things  out 
of  and  beyond  themselves,  which  pertain  not  to  every- 
day life,  nor  to  "  the  ignorant  present  time."    They 
excite  in  us  a  sense  of  ideal  beauty,  and  delightfully 
lead  us  from  the  gross  pursuit  of  individual  interest, 
to  a  high  communion  with  that  general  humanity  of 
which  we  are  too  ready  to  forget  that  we  are  par- 
takers.    They  break  that  web  which  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, and,  in  some  degree,  the  necessities  of  our  con- 
dition teach  us  to  weave  around  ourselves,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest  of  our  species,  and  in  which  we 
should  otherwise  be  imprisoned  ourselves,  like  the  silk 
worm,  to  toil  and  to  die.     They  connect  us  with  the 
past  ages  and  generations  of  the  world,   and  give  us 
intimations  of  the  destiny  reserved  for  us  in  the  rich- 
ness of  the  future.     Now,  in  some  degree,  the  repre- 
sentations of  tragedy  confer  similar  benefits  on  the 
people.     From  these  they  obtain  hints  of  a  greatness 
above  common  nature — "  glimpses  which  may  make 
them  less  forlorn."     Some  perception  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  grand  steals  imperceivably  over  them ;  they  are 
filled  with  ideas  of  high  passions  and  heroic  deeds, 
and  catch  a  spark  of  geaerous  enthusiasm  from  the 
bright  and  noble  characters  personified  in  their  view. 
Thus  are  they  elevated  and  softened  into  men,    This 
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Biography.  V/P.S  the  case,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  at  Athens.  As 
this  was  the  only  Grecian  city  which  excelled  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  theatre,  its  lowest  citizens  exceeded 
the  chiefs  of  the  states  around  it  in  the  great  arts  of 
honourably  living  and  virtuously  enjoying.  They  united 
the  Spartan  zeal  for  freedom  and  the  glory  of  their 
country  with  a  humanity,  elegance,  and  sense  of  re- 
fined pleasure,  which  the  barbarous  citizens  of  Lace- 
dcemon  thought  incompatible  with  the  sterner  and 
more  heroic  virtues. 

Among  the   most  remarkable   differences  between 
the  Greek  tragedies  and  those  of  modern  times  must 

The  chorus,  be  classed  the  chorus.  The  original  cause  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  peculiar  feature  has  already  been  shown, 
in  the  sketch  of  the  mode  by  which  the  tragic  act  was 
developed  in  its  earliest  beginnings.  It  constituted  origi- 
nally the  whole  performance,  but  gradually  decreased  in 
importance  as  the  drama  proceeded.  We  may  even 
observe,  that  this  decline  in  its  functions  did  not  stop 
with  the  efforts  of  the  first  of  those  great  tragedians 
whose  works  have  reached  us.  In  ^Eschylus,  the  lyrical 
pieces  occupy  a  far  greater  proportion  of  space,  com- 
pared with  the  dialogue,  than  in  Sophocles  ;  and,  in 
Euripides,  they  are  often  altogether  detached  from 
the  plot,  or  linked  to  it  only  by  very  slender  ties, 
so  that  they  seem  rather  like  distinct  pieces  chaunted 
between  the  acts  to  give  rest  to  the  performers, 
than  necessary  parts  of  the  tragedy.  This  last  gra- 
dation, however,  was  in  the  decline  of  the  art.  But 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  chorus  was  always 
regarded  by  the  ancient  critics  as  an  essential  portion 
of  the  Grecian  plays.  To  us  it  seems,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  render  the  action  improbable,  or  to  retard 
its  progress.  But  we  must  remember,  that  a  dra- 
matic representation  was  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light  by  the  Athenians,  from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed 
at  the  present  time.  With  them  it  was  a  religious 
solemnity ;  with  us  it  is  a  mere  amusement.  At  Athens 
it  occurred  but  rarely  while  we  have  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  it.  We  require,  therefore,  to 
heighten  our  pleasure,  or  even  to  prevent  our  uneasiness, 
more  pungent  stimuli.  To  make  a  representation  popu- 
lar with  us,  it  must  contain  much  of  action,  and  little  of 
repose.  But  it  was  natural  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
tastes  of  an  Athenian  audience  should  be  more  simple 
and  pure.  They  looked  to  the  lyrical  intermixtures  for 
moral  and  poetical  satisfaction;  and  would  have  thought 
their  absence  but  ill  atoned  for  by  more  of  variety, 
intrigue,  bustle,  situation,  or  incident,  They  required 
a  strict  conformity,  not  to  ordinary  probabilities,  but 
to  the  ideal  in  beauty  and  grandeur.  They  would  to- 
lerate no  defect  in  the  internal  harmony  of  the  ode ; 
but  if  this  was  unbroken,  they  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  their  pleasure,  that  the  question  should  be 
solved,  whether  it  was  likely  that  the  persons  should 
thus  openly  express  their  emotions.  Notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  critics,  ancient  and  modern,  the  pre- 
cise offices  of  the  chorus  seem  still  unsettled.  Horace's 
rule  that  they  compose  differences,  moderate  the  pas- 
sions of  the  turbulent,  and  support  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  truth,  at  least  admits  of  many  striking  exceptions. 
So  far  from  acting  a  mediatorial  or  reconciling  part, 
the  choralbancl  are  sometimes  the  main  subjects  of  the 
tragedy.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Supplicants  of  JEs- 
chylus,  the  piece  of  the  same  name  in  Euripides,  and 
in  the  Furies  of  the  former  tragedian.  In  many  other 


instances,  also,  they  take  a  decided  part  in  the  action ;  TragicPoets 
as  in  the  Choephoree,  where  they  excite  and  goad  on  of  Greece. 
Orestes  to  the  murder  of  his  mother ;  a  piece  of  revenge  s-*'~v~^'' 
which  is  always  represented  in  the  tragedies  founded       From 
on  it,  at  least  of  a  doubtful  character.     Perhaps  the      A-  w- 
best  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  is,   that  this  part  of     3504. 
tragedy,  being  considered  as  requisite  in  order  to  its      B.  c. 
completion,  the  poet  was  frequently  compelled,  by  his      500. 
subject,  to  place  the  chorus  in  characters  and  situa-        to 
tions  which  appear  absurd  to  us,  but  which  the  Athe-      A.  M. 
nians  wisely  chose  to  tolerate,  rather  than  be  deprived     3544. 
of  the  noble  poetry  to  which  it  gave  the  occasion.  B.  c. 

The  Greek  tragedians  have  often  been  extolled  for  a      450. 
strict  observance  of  the  unities  of  action,  time,    and  Th      .  . 
place,  and  the  moderns  have  been  censured  for  not 
having  studiously  followed  their  example^    From  this 
charge  the  latter  have  been  most  ably,   and  we  think 
successfully  vindicated,  by  W.  A.  Schlegel,  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Dramatic  Literature.     Properly  understood, 
indeed,  the  first,  unity,  is  admitted  to  be  of  high  im- 
portance.    It  seems  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
continuity  of  feeling  or  interest — a  pervading  emotion, 
an  object,  and  a  design — which,  on  its  development, 
should  leave  on  the  mind  a  sense  of    completeness. 
This  appears  to  be  all   which  can  even  be  explained 
with  intelligibility  respecting  the  unity  of  action.  Those 
of  time  and  place,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  re- 
commended  by  their  French   advocates,  were  never 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  Greek  tragic  poets.     In 
the  Agamemnon  of  jEschylus,  the  watchman  appointed 
by  Clytemnestra  sees  the  signals  which  announce,  by 
a  long  series  of  lights,  the  fall  of  Troy ;  and  shortly 
after  the  hero  enters,  having,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  play,  performed  the  voyage  from  the  Troad  to 
Argos.     In  the  Supplicants  of  Euripides,  an  entire  ex- 
pedition is  arranged,  leaves  Athens  for  Thebes,  and 
obtains  a  victory  after  a  hardly-contested  battle,  during 
a  short  choral  ode,  at  the  close  of  which  a  messenger 
arrives  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  events  of 
the  field,  which  occupies  in  his  relation  three  times 
the  space  allotted  to  the  whole  series  of  occurrences. 
In  the  Trachinise  of  Sophocles,  the  voyage  from  Thes- 
saly  to  Euboea  is   three  times  performed  during  the 
action.     That  the  events  of  the  play  do  not  oftener 
occupy  a  longer  time,  is  probably  owing  to  the  stage 
having  never  been  left  empty  by  a  division  into  acts, 
but  being  constantly  occupied,  during  the  pauses  of  the 
business,  by  the  chorus.  Nor  is  it  true  that  no  change  of 
scene  ever  took  place  during  the  representations  of  the 
theatre  at  Athens.     In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  aremoval 
of  the  place  of  action  necessarily  occurs  ;  and  in  the 
Eumenides  of  ^Eschylus,  it  is  actually  transferred  from 
Delphi  to  Athens.     That  this  variety  also  did  not  more 
frequently  occur,   may  be  traced  rather  to  necessity 
than  system.     The  decorations  of  the  Athenian  stage 
were  exceedingly  massive  and  costly,  and  could  not  be 
removed,  during  the  course  of  a  play,  without  great 
delay  and  confusion.     But,  for  purposes  of  convenience 
and  effect,  the  back  scene  was  frequently  so  constructed 
that  it  could  be  opened,  and  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
or  temple,  which  it  represented,  could  be  rendered  visi- 
ble to  the  spectators.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
other  varieties  would  have  been  admitted,  had  they  been 
regarded  as  possible.    It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise, 
that  those  critics  who  have  so  highly  extolled  the  Greek 
tragedians  for  these  trifles,  which  they  really  did  not 
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observe,  should  have  overlooked  those  high  and  pe- 
culiar beauties  which  have  rendered  them  immortal. 

jEschylus,  though  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  has  been 
commonly  regarded  by  the  critics  as  a  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated genius,  who  left  Sophocles,  and  even  Euripides, 
to  bring  his  work  to  perfection.  He  has  been  accused 
of  harshness,  obscurity,  and  bombast;  of  the  utter 
want  of  plan  in  the  contrivance  of  his  plots,  and  of 
consistency  in  the  support  of  his  characters.  The 
genuine  lover  of  poetry,  however,  will  probably  find, 
on  perusing  him  with  a  kindred  spirit  and  feeling,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  these  accusations  is  false,  and  the 
rest  easily  forgiven.  His  mind  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
had  a  portion  of  the  sun's  meridian  glow  diffused  over 
it.  It  was  dark  only  "  with  excessive  bright."  Mighty 
imaginations  crowded  so  fast  on  him,  that  in  the  heat 
of  his  inspiration,  he  did  not  stop  accurately  to  define, 
or  clearly  to  develope  them.  When,  however,  he  grasps 
the  vastest  subjects,  he  handles  them  with  the  ease  of 
a  master.  If  he  is  encumbered  in  his  stupendous 
course,  it  is  by  the  narrowness  of  the  material  sphere 
in  which  he  is  compelled  to  move.  Of  the  internal 
mechanism  of  a  play  he  knew  but  little ;  but,  in  the 
very  fragments  of  his  compositions  a  power  almost 
above  this  world — a  spirit,  a  freeness,  and  a  native 
grace — are  every  where  conspicuous.  He  dared  the 
highest  things,  and  almost  always  succeeded.  Like 
his  own  Prometheus,  he  seems  to  have  stolen  fire  from 
heaven  to  inspire  and  vivify  his  characters.  "  Thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,"  are  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  fiery  zeal  of  a  Greek,  which  he  had  displayed 
so  nobly  in  the  field,  never  seems,  in  all  his  com- 
positions, to  forsake  him.  However  detective  he  may 
have  been  in  iheform,  he  had  the  most  perfect  spirit 
of  tragedy.  He  felt  most  strongly  that  it  was  a  high, 
a  serious,  and  noble  thing.  He  would  instantly 
have  rejected  the  idea  of  searching  among  the  vulgar 
sufferings  of  common  life  for  its  materials.  He  "  raised 
his  mortals  to  the  skies,"  or  drew  down  the  gods  them- 
selves to  the  earth,  to  mingle  in  the  scene.  He 
delights  to  throw  his  action  back  into  the  remotest 
obscurities  of  distance,  among  the  order  of  the  immor- 
tals. However  mighty  his  theme,  he  always  brings  to 
it  a  kindred  emotion.  His  language,  from  its  eleva- 
tion, its  masculine  boldness,  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
metaphors,  though  often  harsh  and  obscure,  seems  to 
be  the  language  of  the  gods.  But  he  never  loses 
his  stateliness  in  his  passion  :  his  terrors  are  in  keep- 
ing, and  always  breathe  of  that  unearthly  grandeur 
and  awe  which  is  the  true  spirit  of  tragic  poetry. 

Of  the  sixty-six  dramas  which  ./Eschylus  is  said  to 
have  composed,  only  seven  have  reached  us.    Of  these 
none  bears  more  strikingly  the  mark  of  his  bold  and 
fiery  genius  than  the  "  Prometheus  chained"  which  formed 
the  middle  link  of  a  trilogy,  in  which  it  was  preceded 
by  a  tragedy -on  the  subject  of  the  transmission  of  the 
sacred  fire  to  mortals  by  the  offending  power,  and 
followed  by  another  on  his  liberation  from  his  bondage 
by  the  efforts  of  Hercules.     The  idea,  the  scenery,  the 
persons,  are  all  alike  majestic  in  this  mighty  relic  of 
our  author.    The  hero  is  a  god  of  the  oldest  race,  one 
who  had  assisted  in  subduing  the  Titans,  and  in  plac- 
ing Jupiter  on  his  throne ;  and  who,  for  beneficientlv 
communicating  all  the  arts  and  embellishments  of  life 
to  man,  is  condemned  by  the  ungrateful  monarch  of 
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Olympus,  to  a  dreadful,  and,  perhaps,  endless  suffering.  TragicPoets 
It  is  a  grand  epitome  of  the  oppression  of  right  by  «f  Greece, 
might ;  of  the  subjection  of  the  material  frame  of  the  v 
wise  and  virtuous,  in  all  times,  to  the  iron  rule  of 
power;  and  of  the  proud,  resolute,  and  unshaken  re- 
sistance of  the  free-born  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the 
severest  pangs.  It  exhibits  the  stern  law  of  necessity, 
or  of  outward  strength,  bending  down  the  body,  and 
the  inward  triumph  of  the  soul,  calm,  self-determined, 
and  unawed.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  scenery 
in  which  the  poet  has  made  his  hero  suffer.  We  are 
to  imagine  a  stupendous  and  desolate  rock  at  the 
extremity  of  earth's  remotest  wilds,  frowning  over  the 
ocean ;  and  Vulcan,  with  Strength  and  Force,  the  two 
gigantic  fiends  in  whose  figures  brute  power  seems 
personified,  and  Despotism  is  displayed  in  its  native 
relentlessness  and  fury,  fixing  the  sublime  form  of  Pro- 
metheus by  massive  chains  to  the  promontory.  In 
vain  do  his  conductors  taunt,  and  Vulcan  pity  him : 
neither  abuse  nor  compassion  tempt  him  to  utter  a 
word.  It  is  only  when  left  alone  that  he  condescends 
to  give  vent  to  his  sorrows.  The  gentle  nymphs  of  the 
ocean  relieve  the  gloom  with  their  tender  compassion- 
ings,  and  draw  from  the  immortal  sufferer  the  tale  of 
his  beneficence  and  his  wrongs.  Oceanus,  from  the 
inmost  caverns  of  the  sea,  rises  to  admonish  him  to 
submit  to  his  oppressor,  and  is  dismissed  with  a  noble 
disdain.  Then  the  unhappy  and  persecuted  lo  makes 
her  appearance,  whose  fates  in  the  distance  of  time,  are 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  Prometheus,  who 
reveals  to  her,  in  part,  her  future  destiny.  At  last  Mer- 
cury descends,  and  commands  him  to  disclose  the 
secret  by  which  Jupiter  may  escape  the  danger  which 
threatens  his  throne ;  he  sternly  and  triumphantly 
refuses ;  the  tempest  rages,  the  lightnings  flash  upon 
the  rock;  the  sands  are  torn  up  by  whirlwinds;  the 
seas  are  dashed  against  the  sky,  and  all  the  artillery 
of  heaven  is  levelled  against  his  bosom;  while  he 
proudly  defies  the  vengeance  of  his  tyrant,  and  sinks 
into  the  earth  to  the  lower  regions,  calling  on  all  the 
powers  of  justice  to  witness  his  wrongs.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  action ;  but  the 
piece  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  whole,  forming,  in 
effect,  one  tragedy.  It  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  mighty 
design,  but  how  grand  and  complete  in  itself  is  the 
picture ! 

In  the  "  Siren  Chiefs  against  Thebes"  the  warlike  The  Seven 
spirit  of  ^Eschylus  blazes  with  amazing  fury  and  bright-  Chiefs 
ness.  He  seems  to  have  composed  this  tragedy  with  a!j,?aVlst 
peculiar  gust.  The  glorious  fields  of  danger  and  confu- 
sion in  which  he  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part,  seem 
actually  present  before  him ;  and  yet  how  delightfully  is 
the  whole  softened  and  relieved  by  the  tender  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Theban  virgins,  who,  while  they  are  clasp- 
ing the  images  of  the  gods,  exhibit  to  us  a  scene  of  high 
plastic  beauty  !  Great  part  of  the  play  is  occupied  in 
the  descriptions  given  by  a  soldier  to  Eteocles,  of  the 
seven  chieftains  who  are  destined  to  attack  the  gates, 
and  of  his  replies,  specifying  the  commanders  whom 
he  will  depute  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  vividness  and  life  of  these  descriptions.  By  a  few 
daring  and  masterly  strokes,  the  heroes,  with  their 
appropriate  armour,  are  completely  exhibited  to  our 
view,  and  distinctly  and  individually  seen,  admirably 
contrasted  with  the  cooler  and  more  temperate  cham- 
pions who  are  destined  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  cau 
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.  exceed  the  noble  burst  of  passion,  when  the  messenger, 
having-  enumerated  the  six  warriors,  names  Polynices, 
the  brother  ofEteocles,  as  the  seventh,  and  the  prince, 
who  has  ordered  all  till  now  with  the  utmost  calmness 
and  judgment,  passionately  calls  for  his  armour  without 
delay,  and  rushes  out,  with  ungovernable  impulse,  to 
the  unnatural  and  fatal  combat.  So  admirable  is  the 
conduct  of  the  piece,  that  we  can  foretel  with  certainty 
the  event  of  the  battle.  We  see  that  the  city  will  be 
saved  by  the  cool  prowess  of  its  defenders ;  and  that 
the  brothers,  alike  driven  on  by  a  father's  curses,  are 
hastening  to  destruction.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
The  battle  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  means  of  bringing 
about  the  catastrophe,  but  a  necessary  link  in  the 
chain  of  destiny,  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  design  of  fate.  The  heroic  resolution  of 
Antigone  to  inter  Polynices,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Sophocles'  exquisite  tragedy,  closes  this  portion  of  the 
disastrous  history  of  the  house  of  (Eclipus. 

The  "  Persians,*  considered  as  a  drama,  is  exceed- 
ingly defective.  The  subject  was  essentially  unfit  for 
the  stage,  especially  when  the  Athenians  of  the  poet's 
days  were  to  form  the  audience.  Abstractedly  con- 
sidered, the  overthrow  of  a  great  army,  which  only 
affects  the  prince  in  his  public  character,  is  not  a  fit 
subject  of  tragedy.'  No  individual  interest  can  be 
elicited  from  it.  It  belongs  not  to  poetry,  but  to 
history ;  and,  at  all  events,  can  be  made  the  subject 
only  of  the  epic  or  the  ode.  But  of  all  public  events, 
those  which  are  recent  are  peculiarly  improper  for 
theatrical  exhibition.  The  imagination  can  find  no 
suitable  resting-place  in  the  thorny  maze  of  contempo- 
rary politics.  The  poet  cannot  venture  to  interweave 
such  fictions  with  the  truth  as  may  ennoble  and  adorn 
it;  he  can  exhibit  events  only  in  their  actual  course, 
and,  therefore,  can  excite  no  curiosity  in  his  audience. 
Besides,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Athenians  could 
feel  sympathy  in  the  distresses  of  Xerxes.  His  sor- 
rows were  to  be  made  the  theme  of  their  triumph;  and 
this  selfish  feeling  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
genuine  tragedy  will  excite.  Still  the  piece  possesses 
high  poetical  merit,  as  a  song  of  national  rejoicing. 
It  must  have  been  singularly  gratifying  to  the  pride 
of  the  Grecians  to  hear  their  praises  sounded  forth 
from  the  mouths  of  their  vanquished  foes.  And  surely 
no  one  could  so  justly  be  selected  to  celebrate  the 
triumphs  of  his  country  as  the  poet  who  had  assisted 
so  gloriously  to  obtain  them. 

The  "Supplicants"  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  pieces 
of  £8ch.yki8.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  nothing  but  the 
arrival  of  Danau's  and  his  daughters  in  Argos,  in  their 
flight  from  the  sons  of  ^Egyptus,  who  sought  them  in 
marriage;  the  protection  afforded  them  by  Pelasgus, 
the  monarch  of  that  city;  and  his  refusal  to  resign  them 
to  their  persecutors,  on  the  insolent  demands  of  their 
messenger.  Schlegel  conjectures  that  it  formed  a  con- 
necting link  between  two  other  plays,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  flight  of  the  heroines  was  celebrated,  and,  in 
the  last,  their  forced  union  with  their  uncles,  their 
bitter  revenge  on  them,  and  their  final  doom.  As  it 
now  stands,  it  affords  a  pleasing  portrait  of  the  hos- 
pitality and  regard  to  justice  which  prevailed  in  Greece, 
even  in  its  rudest  times. 

The  greatest  work  left  to  us  of  ^Eschylus  is  the  com- 
plete trilogy,  consisting  of  the  three  tragedies  of  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Choephorae,  and  the  Eumenides,  and 
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forming  one  grand  and  connected  development  of  aTragicPoets 
striking  portion  in  the  history  of  the  devoted  house  of  of  Greece. 
Atreus.     It  was  beyond  doubt  one  of  his  latest  works, 
as  its  exhibition  for  the  prize  immediately  preceded 
his  departure  from  Athens.     It  is  wonderful  that  the 
fire  of  his  youth  appears  here  utterly  undiminished  and 
unsubdued.     In  greatness  of  conception  and  energy 
in  the  execution,  this  work  is  almost  without  a  parallel. 
The  "  Agamemnon"  opens  before  the  palace  of  the  hero 
whose  name  it  bears,  where  the  watchman  whom  Cly- 
temnestra  has  appointed  is  waiting  with  anxious  and 
lingering  hope  for  the  blazing  of  the  signal-fires  which 
shall  announce  the  fall  of  Troy.     He  sees  the  long-ex- 
pected light  which  gives  token  of  the  joyful  event.  The  Aga- 
Thus  the  back-ground  of  the  scene,  which  we  seem  memnon. 
to  view  afar  in  imaginary  perspective,  is  exceedingly 
grand.     There  the  final  triumph  of  the  Grecian  arms, 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  noblest  of  all  heroic  tales, 
is  dimly  seen ;  and  when  Agamemnon  appears  about 
to  meet  his  own  destiny,  he  comes  irradiated,  as  it 
were,  for  the  sacrifice,  with  the  glories  of  the  mightiest 
of  ancient  wars.     The  songs  of  the  chorus,  on  receiv-- 
ing  the  glad  tidings,  are  noble  pieces  of  lyrical  poetry ; 
in  the  midst  of  exultation  they  breathe  a  religious  awe, 
and  serve  to  prepare  us  for  the  tragical  events  just  on 
the  verge  of  completion.     After  the  herald  has  con- 
firmed the  tidings  announced  by  the  watchman,  and 
expressed  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Grecian  princes, 
Agamemnon  arrives  with  his  spoils,  accompanied  by 
Cassandra,    the   prophetic  and  ill-fated  daughter  of 
Priam,  who  is  seated  on  a  triumphal  car,  to  add  to 
the  state  of  the  victor.  Clytemnestra  advances  to  meet 
her  husband,  and  addresses  him  in  a  long  congratula- 
tory harangue,  which  shows  how  little  affection  she 
actually  cherished  for  him.     She  entreats  him  to  enter 
the  palace,  over  the  long  train  of  costly  tapestry  which 
she  has  prepared  to  grace  his  entry.     This,  at  first,  he 
gracefully  refuses,  as  an  honour  fit  only  for  the  gods  ; 
but  at  last  consents,  after  having  ordered  that  his  war- 
like buskins  should  be  taken  off,  lest  he  should  insult 
the  deities  by  his  pride.     The  chorus  express  a  dark 
presentiment  that  some  evil  is  at  hand.     Clytemnestra 
again  appears,   and   invites  Cassandra  to  enter  the 
house,   but   she   remains  silent  and  motionless,  nor 
seems  to  understand  the  entreaties  with  which  she  is 
addressed.     The  queen  once  more  retires  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  the  captive  princess,  agitated  with  the  fury  of 
prophetic  inspiration,  bursts  out  into  expressions  of 
distraction  and  horror.     At  first  she  hints  obscurely 
at  the  dreadful  catastrophe  preparing ;  but  soon  the 
vision  becomes  clearer :  she  sees,  in  shapes  of  fire, 
and  expresses  in  terrible  words,  the  horrible  banquet 
whence  the  woes  of  the  house  of  Atreus  arose,  and  the 
impending  fate  of  Agamemnon  and  herself; — she  feels 
her  own  death  every  instant  approaching — and,  con- 
scious of  the  power  of  destiny,  rejects  all  idea  of  flight 
or  resistance  as  vain.     At  the  close,  she  looks  distrac- 
tedly on  the  sun  for  the  last  time,  and,  frenzied  on  by 
ungovernable  impulse,  rushes  into  the  house  to  die. 
The  cries  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  agonies  and  struggles 
of  death,  are  now  heard.    Clytemnestra  appears,  reek- 
ing from  her  husband's  slaughter,  and  triumphs  in  the 
deed.     She  is  not,  however,  very  consistent  in  her 
reasonings  ;  at  one  time  she  removes  the  guilt  from 
herself  to  the  Furies,  in  vengeance  for  the  repast  of 
Thyestes  ;  and  at  another,  declares  the  act  a  just  reta- 
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liation  for  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.  She  seems 
to  revel  in  blood — to  be  drunken  with  savage  joy — 
and  exultingly  pictures  to  herself  her  devoted  daughter 
meeting  her  murdered  husband  in  the  shades.  ./Egis- 
thus  unites  with  her  in  justifying  and  rejoicing  in  the 
deed ;  while  the  chorus  nobly  unmask  the  royal  crimi- 
nals to  their  face,  and  defy  their  guilty  power.  With 
this  feeling  of  free-born  defiance  to  tyrannic  crime, 
the  piece  concludes ;  leaving  on  the  mind  a  generous 
sentiment  to  repose  on,  after  the  awful  events  un- 
.  folded.  There  is  nothing  grander  in  the  ancient  tra- 
gedy than  the  scene  in  this  play  in  which  Cassandra 
speaks.  The  dignity  of  her  own  person,  as  repre- 
senting the  greatness  of  Troy,  now  in  ashes;  her  sad 
condition;  the  divine  inspiration  within  her;  all  con- 
spire to  render  her  an  object  of  the  highest  tragic 
feeling.  Her  silence  is  inexpressibly  noble ;  and  when 
she  speaks,  breathing  out  her  soul  in  prophetic  frenzy, 
blending  together  in  one  terrific  vision  the  past  guUt 
and  woe  of  the  house  of  Atreus,  its  impending  horrors 
and  her  own  fate,  and  closing  the  whole  by  rushing 
involuntarily  into  the  house  to  die  with  her  conqueror — 
-the  soul  is  elevated  to  a  dizzy  pitch,  and  tragedy  seems 
to  have  attained  its  highest  possible  tone.  Clytem- 
nestra does  not  appear  a  low  or  mean  criminal.  The 
true  motive  of  her  crime  is  kept  carefully  from  the  view 
as  though  a  mere  selfish  and  human  aim  would  have 
debased  the  whole.  Yet,  after  all,  how  inferior  is  she 
to  the  mighty  murderess  of  Shakespeare !  She  does  not 
stalk  on  to  a  glorious  aim,  reckless  merely  of  means,  like 
iady  Macbeth,  who  sees  glittering  visions  before  her, 
and  only  forgets  or  overlooks  the  horrors  of  assassina- 
tion in  her  grasping  eagerness  for  the  crown — "  the 
<golden  round  that  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  do  seem 
to  have  her  crowned  withal."  It  is  impossible,  after  all, 
to  avoid  feeling  that  the  Grecian  fiend's  revenge  is  ^a 
mere  pretext  to  cover  a  more  ignoble  end  ;  but  that 
the  avowed  aim  of  Shakespeare's  heroine  is  real  as  well 
as  grand  and  heroic,  and  removes  her  far  from  disgust 
or  scorn.  The  former  is  an  object,  not  of  contempt  in- 
deed, but  of  hatred ;  the  latter  belongs  not  to  the  feel- 
ing but  the  imagination,  and  overpowers  all  other  sen- 
sations by  those  of  wonder  and  of  awe. 

In  the  "  C/ioephorte,"  the  deed  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  former  play  is  visited  with  a  just,  though 
unnatural,  vengeance.  This  piece  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  chorus  bringing  offerings  to 
present  at  Agamemnon's  grave.      The  scene  is  laid 
before  the  palace,  and  exhibits  the  tomb  of  the  mur- 
dered chief.     Parts  of  the  opening  of  the  tragedy  are 
lost,  but  enough  remains  to  preserve  the  connection 
entire.      Orestes  first  appears  with  Pylades,  invokes 
Mercury  and  the  shade  of  his  father,  and  places  a  lock 
of  his  hair  on  the  sepulchre.     Observing  Electra  and 
the  chorus  approaching,  the  friends  step  aside  to  ob- 
serve their  proceedings.     The  choral  ode  explains  the 
object  of  the  mournful  procession;  that  Clytemnestra, 
alarmed  in  the  night  by  a  terrible  vision,  had  sent  gifts 
to  appease  the  shade  of  her  murdered  lord,  mourns  the 
death  of  Agamemnon,  and  laments  the  necessity  of 
serving  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  the  deed.     Electra, 
by  the  advice  of  the  attendants,  invokes  Mercury,  the 
•leader  of  departed  spirits,  and  the  ghost  of  her  father, 
to  pity  Orestes  and  herself,  and  send  her  brother  to  her 
aid.     While  she  sheds  the  libations  on  the  grave,  the 
chorus  begin  to  sing  a  soothing  strain  to  appease  the 
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dead,  but  break  off  into  a  rapturous  exclamation,  on  TragicPoets 
beholding,  in  prophetic  vision,  the  youthful  hero  rush*  of  Greece, 
ing  on  to  vengeance.  Electra  now  discerns  the  hair, 
and  surveys  it  with  mingled  wonder,  fear,  and  hope. 
While  her  perplexity  increases,  Orestes  appears,  dis- 
plays the  embroidered  tissue  of  her  own  work,  and  a 
joyful  recognition  takes  place  between  the  brother  and 
the  sister.  The  former  relates  that  he  has  received 
the  express  commands  of  Apollo  to  put  both  the  mur- 
derers to  death ;  the  chorus  and  Electra  join  in  ani- 
mating him  to  the  deed ;  the  peculiar  enormities  at- 
tendant on  the  death  of  his  father  are  recounted ;  the 
attendants  see  fate  hovering  over  the  heads  of  the 
guilty ;  Orestes  and  Electra  join  in  invoking  the  shade 
of  Agamemnon  over  his  tomb ;  and  the  former  dis- 
closes his  purpose  of  obtaining  admittance  by  guile 
to  the  palace,  and  withdraws  to  consult  with  his 
friend  on  the  immediate  measures  to  be  chosen.  The 
chorus,  in  a  strain  of  savage  grandeur,  sing  of  the 
ferocious  passions  of  man,  and  of  the  dark  exploits 
of  women,  alluding  to  terrible  catastrophes  of  the 
older  time,  and  declare  that  at  last  the  righteous 
decrees  of  Almighty  vengeance  will  be  accomplished. 
Orestes  and  Pylades  then  appear,  and  desire  to  see 
Clytemnestra,  pretend  they  come  with  the  news  of 
the  death  of  her  son,  and  are  conducted  into  the  pa- 
lace. The  chorus  persuade  the  nurse,  who  laments 
over  the  death  of  Orestes,  whom  she  had  tended  iu 
childhood,  to  bring  JEgyptus  to  hear  the  tidings  alone, 
and  she  retires  to  find  him.  The  chorus  utter  solemn 
prayers  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  the  enterprize. 
jEgisthus  enters,  expresses  his  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
the  glad  intelligence,  and  hastens  into  the  palace  to 
question  the  strangers.  The  awful  moment,  so  long 
delayed,  now  approaches.  The  chorus,  in  agitating 
suspense,  have  scarcely  addressed  a  short  prayer  to 
heaven,  when  the  cries  of  ./Egisthus  are  heard ;  a  ser- 
vant announces  his  death ;  meets  Clytemnestra,  and 
darkly  conveys  the  news,  which  she  understands,  and 
demands  an  axe  for  her  defence.  Orestes,  reeking 
from  the  slaughter  of  her  paramour,  rushes  upon  her ; 
in  vain  does  she  cry  for  mercy  ;  in  vain  does  she  point 
to  the  bosom  which  had  nurtured  him,  and  makes  the 
•most  pathetic  appeal  to  his  compassion,  for  while  na~ 
ture  roused  within  him  makes  him  waver,  Pylades,  who 
now,  and  now  only,  breaks  silence,  solemnly  warns  him 
of  the  oracle,  and  adjures  him  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
the  gods ;  and  he  pursues  his  mother  into  the  house 
to  sacrifice  her  with  her  partner  in  crime.  The  chorus 
sing  an  ode  of  triumph  at  the  retribution.  The  palace 
now  opens,  and  displays  the  dead  bodies,  near  which 
Orestes  stands  and  justifies  the  deed.  Soon,  however, 
his  presence  of  mind  forsakes  him.  He  feels  the  terrors 
of  madness  coming  over  him — sees  his  mother's  Furies 
approaching  him — declares,  in  the  midst  of  horror,  that 
he  will  hasten  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  for  purification 
and  succour,  and  rushes  from  the  stage.  The  chorus 
conclude  the  piece  with  a  mournful  reflection  on  the 
series  of  crimes  and  sorrows  which  have  desolated  the 
house  of  Atreus.  Though  this  play  is  very  inartificially 
conducted,  an  austere  and  awful  spirit  pervades  it. 
Destiny  is  represented  in  a  manner  the  most  terribly 
grand;  she"  sits  on  the  dark  battlements  and  frowns." 
In  the  "  Eumcnides"  the  consequences  of  this  doubt- 
ful revenge  are  magnificently  developed,  and  the  whole 
series  conducted  to  a  placid  repose.  The  scene  opens 
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before  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  the  Pythia 
appears,  and  pays  her  accustomed  reverence  to  the  celes- 
tials,  previous  to  her  taking  the  prophetic  seat.  She 
enters  the  temple,  but  instantly  returns  in  great  conster- 
nation;  declaring  that  she  has  seen  within  a  man,  yet 
bloody,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  branch 
°f  °live  m  tne  other,  in  a  suppliant  posture,  and  around, 
on  the  consecrated  seats,  a  great  number  of  hideous 
figures,  resembling  women,  stretched  in  slumber.  The 
great  gates  then  burst  open  —  Orestes  is  seen,  protected 
by  Apollo,  and  surrounded  by  the  Furies  still  asleep  ; 
the  bright  deity  promises  never  to  forsake  his  votary, 
but  warns  him  to  fly  to  Athens,  and  there  entreat  the 
protection  of  Minerva,  its  tutelary  goddess.  Orestes 
retires  to  obey,  and  Apollo  disappears.  The  ghost  of 
Clytemnestra  rises,  calls  on  the  Furies  to  awake,  points 
to  her  bleeding  wounds,  and  demands  vengeance.  In 
broken  words,  as  amidst  dreams,  the  ministers  of  re- 
retribution  call  out  to  seize  the  object  of  their  pursuit; 
and  then  awake  in  wild  confusion,  and  express  their 
rage  that  their  foe  has  escaped  them.  Apollo  drives 
them  from  his  temple,  and  in  vain  tries  to  dissuade 
them  from  still  pursuing  Orestes;  —  they  rush  off  to 
follow  him.  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva;  at  Athens.  Orestes  enters,  embraces 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  entreats  her  interference 
in  his  cause.  Scarcely  has  he  spoken  than  the  chorus 
of  Furies  appear,  and,  in  a  savage  speech,  demand  his 
blood  for  that  of  his  mother.  He  replies,  that  he  has 
been  purified  at  Delphi,  and  implores  the  protection  of 
Minerva.  The  Furies  now  chaunt  a  solemn  strain,  by 
which  they  devote  Orestes  as  their  victim,  and  cele- 
brate their  high  and  ancient  offices  among  mortals. 
Minerva  appears  ;  attends  to  both  parties,  and  agrees 
to  select  judges  before  whom  the  great  cause  shall  be 
decided.  The  chorus  sing  the  hollowness  of  modern 
laws,  and  the  secret  powers  of  conscience  which  they 
govern.  The  trial  then  opens  before  the  Areopagi  ;  — 
Apollo  pleads  the  cause  of  the  suppliant;  the  judges 
throw  their  balls  into  an  urn  ;  for  a  moment  an  awful 
.suspense  prevails;  but  Minerva  declares  the  number 
of  votes  equal,  and,  consequently,  that  the  accused  is 
acquitted.  Orestes  joyfully  blesses  Athens,  and  the 
Furies  burst  into  exclamations  of  disappointed  rage. 
At  length,  by  her  calm  and  mild  wisdom,  Minerva 
soothes  their  resentments,  and  charms  away  their 
hostilities,  gives  them  a  sanctuary  in  Attica,  con- 
fers on  them  high  honours,  and  receives  their  thanks 
and  blessings.  She  then  calls  on  the  Athenian  train 
to  attend  the  goddesses,  with  torches  and  purple  vest- 
ments, to  their  sacred  abodes,  and,  with  this  magnifi- 
cent procession,  the  piece  closes.  Here,  though  the 
ground-work  of  the  plot  is  among  mortals,  the  trial  is 
elevated  into  a  contention  among  the  gods.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  elder  powers  of  unbridled  ferocity,  who 
sting  the  guilty  to  madness,  in  the  savage  state,  con- 
tend ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  younger  and  brighter 
divinities  of  civilized  life,  of  wisdom,  poetry,  and  music, 
advance  their  claims  ;  and  the  whole  terminates  in  the 
most  philosophical  compromise  ;  the  feelings  of  indig^ 
nant  nature  are  consecrated  by  wisdom,  and  turned  to 
benevolent  purposes  for  the  advantage  of  man.  And 
all  this  is  attended  with  the  most  delicate  compliment 
to  Athens,  as  the  seat  of  mercy,  justice,  knowledge, 
and  right,  to  which  the  gods  themselves  would  repair 
in  order  to  compose  their  divisions.  This  is  the  piece 
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for  which  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  banished  the  TragicPo 
poet  as  impious,  and  for  which  the  French  critics  have 
delighted  to  load  him  with  abuse,  as  the  violator  of v 
their  favourite  unities ! 

SOPHOCLES  was  born  at  Athens,  about  the  fourth 
year  of  the  seventieth  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  year 
B.  c.  497  ;  so  that  he  was  about  thirty  years  younger 
than  jEschylus.  His  father,  named  Sophitus,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  mechanic ;  who  also,  however,  en- 
joyed the  esteem  of  Pericles,  and  had  the  discrimination 
and  generosity  to  bestow  an  excellent  education  on  his 
son.  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  his  great 
powers  began  to  unfold  themselves  and  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  first  citizens  of  Athens.  He  was  also  ex-  Sophocles, 
-ceedingly  favoured  by  nature  in  the  beauty  of  his 
person  and  a  native  elegance  and  grace ;  he  made 
that  great  proficiency  in  music  which  might  be  ex- 
pected in  one  whose  whole  soul  was  tuned  to  the 
harmonious  ;  and  in  the  bodily  exercises  held  honour- 
able in  the  Athenian  youth,  he  was  pre-eminent  for 
grace  and  skill.  When  the  Greeks  returned  victorious 
from  the  great  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  trophy  was 
erected  in  honour  of  that  event,  the  poet,  then  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  led  the  chorus  of  noble  youths 
who  sung  the  Paean  around  it,  dancing  before  them, 
and  accompanying  their  song  on  his  lyre.  The  high 
success  of  ^Eschylus,  then  at  the  summit  of  his  repu- 
tation, stimulated  Jiim,  before  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  to  the  composition  and  representation 
of  tragedies ;  and  an  opportunity  was  soon  afforded 
him  of  carrying  away  the  prize  from  his  mighty 
master. 

Cimon,  having  understood  that  the  oracle  had  com- 
manded the  Athenians  to  bring  to  their  city  the  ashes 
of  Theseus,  and  to  pay  honours  to  him,  undertook  to 
search  for  the  relics  of  the  hero.  For  this  purpose  he 
went  to  Scyros,  where,  according  to  tradition,  Theseus 
had  been  slain  by  Lycomedes,  and  with  great  difficulty 
discovered  the  sepulchre.  Hence  he  procured  the 
bones  of  the  warrior,  and  brought  them  in  his  galley, 
with  great  splendour  and  solemnity,  to  Athens.  Among 
the  rejoicings  on  this  occasion,  an  exhibition  of  trage- 
dies was  appointed,  at  which  both  jEschylus  and 
Sophocles  contended  for  the  victory.  The  applause  of 
the  theatre  was  divided;  some  of  the  spectators 
zealously  supported  the  youthful  candidate,  and  others 
as  zealously  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  veteran. 
This  state  of  suspense  continuing,  Aphesion,  the 
archon,  instead  of  casting  lots  to  determine  who 
should  be  elected  judges,  appointed  Cimon,  and  his 
nine  associates  in  command  ;  and  having  performed 
the  usual  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  deity  who  pre- 
sided over  the  festival,  caused  them  to  swear  honour- 
ably and  impartially  to  give  their  decision.  By  these, 
after  a  warm  contention,  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
Sophocles,  then  in  the  first  ripeness  of  manhood. 
It  is  affirmed  by  some,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this  event  that  JEschylus  left  Athens  ;  but  this  opinion 
we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  rejecting. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Sophocles  was  worthy  of 
this  splendid  beginning.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  did 
not  confine  his  genius  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  he  was 
associated  in  command  with  Pericles  and  Thucydides, 
and  assisted  in  reducing  the  isle  of  Samos  to  obedience. 
In  his  maturer  age,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
priest.  His  long  life  seemed  a  golden  round  of  arts, 
2  i 
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.  triumphs,  virtues,  and  joys.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed a  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies,  to  have  gained 
the  first  prize  four  and  twenty  times,  and  also,  on  all  other 
occasions,  to  have  been  ranked  second  in  the  list  of 
poets.  So  excellent  was  his  conduct,  so  majestic  his 
wisdom,  so  exquisite  his  poetical  capacities,  so  rare 
his  skill  in  the  finest  arts,  and  so  uninterrupted  his 
prosperity,  that  the  Greeks  regarded  him  as  the  peculiar 
favourite  of  heaven.  Hence  the  ancients  have  related 
several  marvellous  incidents  concerning  him.  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Numa,  informs  us  that  it  was  a  common 
tradition  that  jEsculapius  sojourned  with  Sophocles 
during  his  lifetime,  and  that,  after  his  death,  some 
other  deity  performed  for  him  the  sacred  rites  of  burial. 
Appolonius  of  Tyanna,  in  his  oration  before  Domitian, 
relates  that  this  bard  had  a  genial  power  conferred  on 
him  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  tempests  when  they 
would  lay  the  fields  of  his  country  desolate.  Cicero 
also  gives  a  narration  which  tends  to  show  the  general 
belief  of  the  communion  of  the  poet  with  the  skies  :  he 
states,  that  a  large  golden  cup  having  been  stolen  from 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  that  demi-god  appeared  to 
Sophocles  in  a  vision,  and  revealed  to  him  the  name  of 
the  culprit.  At  first  he  disregarded  the  dream,  but, 
as  it  was  several  times  repeated,  he  felt  constrained 
to  inform  the  areopagus  of  the  circumstance.  By  that 
council  the  person  named  was  ordered  to  be  arrested, 
and,  on  examination,  confessed  his  guilt  and  restored 
the  goblet.  Hence,  it  is  added,  the  temple  was  called 
the  fane  of  Hercules  the  discoverer.  Certain  it  appears 
that  the  life  of  Sophocles  was  one  of  the  most  happy 
which  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  He  lived,  com- 
manding an  admiration  and  love  amounting  to  reve- 
rence, in  the  first  city  of  Greece,  throughout  her  best 
times.  During  the  whole  of  his  time  his  beloved 
country  was  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and  freedom.  His 
first  effort,  in  the  blossom  of  his  youth,  was  in  com- 
memoration of  that  triumph  by  which  she  was  delivered 
from  her  barbaric  foes  by  the  god-like  heroism  of  her 
sons;  and  one  of  his  latest,  if  not  his  last — the  "  (Edipus 
in  Colonos"  was  intended  peculiarly  to  do  her  honour. 
As  he  was  long  cotemporary  with  jEschylus,  and  sur- 
vived his  younger  rival  Euripides,  he  almost  measured 
out  with  his  days  the  duration  of  tragedy  in  Greece. 
As  with  him  it  attained  its  utmost  perfection,  with  him 
it  perished:  he  left  no  successor  behind  him.  Long 
as  his  life  was,  he  evidently  preserved  his  noble  facul- 
ties even  to  the  last.  Some  of  his  grandest  works  are 
said  to  have  been  composed  after  he  had  completed 
his  ninetieth  year.  Still  he  continued  altogether  de- 
voted to  his  divine  art ;  living  in  high  contemplation 
of  the  great  destinies  of  our  nature,  and  clothing 
every  thing  with  an  ideal  lustre  and  beauty ;  so  that 
he  was  insensible  to  the  ordinary  cares  of  life  and  the 
approaching  decays  of  his  earthly  frame.  So  perfect 
was  his  abstraction,  that  his  sons,  supposing  him  de- 
prived of  his  senses,  petitioned  the  judges  to  treat  him 
as  though  insane,  and  allow  them  to  manage  his  estate. 
On  this  charge,  he  merely  read  his  (Edipus  in  Colonos, 
which  he  had  just  completed,  and  calmly  asked  if  it 
lisplayed  any  marks  of  mental  aberration.  The  suit 
was  immediately  dismissed,  and  the  venerable  bard 
honoured  with  the  warmest  applauses. 

The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Sophocles  vary.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  he  was  choked,  like  Anacreon, 
with  the  stone  of  a  grape;  but  Valerius  Maximus  in- 


forms us,  that  the  last  time  he  obtained  the  pri/e,  his 
delight  and  surprise  were  so  great,  that  he  died  in  a 
transport  of  joy.  All  accounts  agree  that  his  end,  like 
his  life,  was  gentle,  and  without  lingering  disorder.  A 
little  before,  when  Euripides,  who  had  long  been  his 
rival,  and,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  his  foe, 
expired,  he  hastened  to  do  him  honour,  ordered  a  tra- 
gedy to  be  acted,  went  himself  to  the  theatre  in  mourn- 
ing, and  compelled  the  actors  to  appear  without  their 
coronets  or  garlands.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  he 
should  himself  obtain  the  highest  honours  in  his 
funeral.  We  are  informed  that,  at  the  period  of  his 
decease,  Athens  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Spartan 
army  under  Lysander ;  but  that  general,  in  conse- 
quence, according  to  fable,  of  a  vision  from  Bacchus, 
but  probably  from  a  high  reverence  for  genius,  sus- 
pended the  attack  on  the  city,  that  the  Athenians 
might,  without  interruption,  indulge  the  melancholy 
joy  of  paying  the  last  sad  tributes  of  homage  to  the 
most  truly  illustrious  of  their  citizens. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  Sophocles 
will  be  found  in  his  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  perfect  harmony  of  all  his  powers.  His  concep- 
tions are  not  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  as  those  of /Eschylus, 
but  in  the  circle  which  he  prescribes  to  himself  to  fill, 
not  a  space  is  left  unadorned ;  not  a  nitch  without  its 
appropriate  figure ;  not  the  smallest  ornament  which 
is  incomplete  in  the  minutest  graces.  His  judgment 
seemed  absolutely  perfect,  for  he  never  fails  ;  he  is 
always  fully  master  both  of  himself  and  his  subject ; 
he  knows  the  precise  measure  of  his  own  capacities ; 
and  while  he  never  attempts  a  flight  beyond  his  reach, 
he  never  debases  himself,  or  his  art,  by  any  thing 
beneath  him.  He  keeps  on,  undisturbed  in  his  majestic 
course,  in  calm  and  beautiful  progression ;  he  never, 
like  JSschylus,  soars  to  a  height  in  which,  if  the  sight, 
the  sympathies  of  his  audience  cannot  pursue  him,  nor 
does  he,  like  Euripides,  condescend  to  appeal  to  mere 
sensibilities  for  applause.  It  is  wonderful  that,  as  he 
added  so  much  to  the  plot  and  machinery  of  the  drama, 
he  should,  above  all  other  tragedians,  be  exempt  from 
inconsistency  or  confusion.  His  persons  are  more  nume- 
rous, his  plots  more  involved,  his  incidents  more  thickly 
strewn  than  those  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  yet 
every  thing  is  perfect  in  itself;  all  is  lucid  and  clear; 
and  in  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  parts,  the  har- 
mony and  proportion  of  the  whole  is  never  forgotten. 
All  his  images  are  finished  off  with  a  greater  nicety 
of  polish  than  those  of  jEschylus,  though  they  are  less 
colossal  in  their  size,  and  scarcely  instinct  with  so 
Promethean  a  spirit.  As  the  more  ancient  bard  re- 
sembled the  sculptor  who  forms  single  statues,  or 
groups  of  but  two  or  three  figures,  his  successor 
imitated  him  who  presents  more  numerous  figures  in 
each  group,  though  each  individual  form  is  equally 
perfect.  In  reading  Sophocles,  we  seem  always  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  Attica,  and  expatiate  on  a  sky 
without  a  cloud.  From  his  figures  a  sweet  music 
seems  to  breathe,  such  as  comes  over  the  soul  with 
delight,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  His  philosophy  is 
"musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute";  his  wisdom  is  made 
visible  in  the  form  of  beauty.  His  choral  songs,  which 
are  the  soft  expressions  of  the  feeling  which  the  tragedy 
should  inspire,  are  full  of  the  noblest  passages  to 
•which  this  praise  is  pre-eminently  due.  He  was  un- 
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doubtedly  the  first  philosophical  poet  of  the  ancient 
world.  With  his  pure  taste  for  the  graceful,  he  per- 
ceived, amidst  the  sensible  forms  around  him,  one 
universal  spirit  of  love  gently  pervading  all  things. 
Virtue  and  justice,  to  his  mind,  did  not  appear  the  mere 
creatures  of  convenience,  or  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
refined  selfishness  of  man  ;  he  saw  them,  having  deep 
root  in  eternity,  unchanging  and  imperishable  as  their 
divine  author.  In  a  single  stanza  he  has  expressed  this 
sentiment,  with  a  plenitude  of  inspiration  before  which 
the  philosophy  of  expediences  must  vanish  away.  The 
passage  has  neither  parallel  nor  equal  in  its  kind, 
that  we  recollect,  in  the  whole  compass  of  heathen 
poetry  : 

ET/U5J  Zwiin,   (f>E£«v1l 

Moija'iav  eia-fxlev  aym'av  Xoyajv 
'Egyciiv  1e  tltfiiaiVf  <wv  No^ioi  Tijoxsivlai 
'TTTa-'iiroSz;,  tfgavtav  £1"  a!9£ga 


The  Anti- 
gone. 


jMwoc,  wJe  viv  8 
eytaiv  tlitfltv, 


Trole  KaBa 


if  ©EOJ, 


(Edip.  Tyran.  v.  882. 


Which  may  thus  be  rendered  : 

O  for  a  spotless  purity  of  action  and  of  speech,  according  to 
those  sublime  laws  of  right,  which  had  the  ethereal  heavens  for 
their  birth-place,  and  God  alone  for  their  author  —  which  the  decays 
of  mortal  nature  cannot  vary,  nor  time  cover  with  oblivion  ;  for  the 
divinity  is  mighty  within  them,  and  waxes  not  old  ! 

No  translation,  however,  can  give  the  spirit  of  this 
passage.  The  English  poetical  versions  completely 
fritter  away  its  deep  sense  in  miserable  embellishment, 
and  destroy  at  once  its  purity  and  truth.*  It  is  one 
of  those  noble  pieces  of  antiquity,  which  Milton  imitates 
with  kindred  spirit,  when  he  disposes  exquisite  Gre- 
cisms  amidst  his  picturesque  and  romantic  poetry  — 
like  Ionic  temples  amidst  a  paridisaical  landscape. 

Of  the  numerous  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  we  have 
only  seven  remaining  ;  among  these,  however,  are  some 
which  we  find  were  most  celebrated  in  ancient  times. 
The  "  Antigone"  in  particular,  received  the  most  en- 
thusiastic  welcome  from  the  Athenian  audience  ;  and 
amply,  indeed,  does  it  deserve  the  honours  which  all 
ages  have  showered  upon  it.  The  subject,  as  usual 
with  the  Greeks,  is  exceedingly  simple.  After  the  two 
sons  of  (Edipus  have  fallen  by  each  other's  hand,  as 
described  in  the  noble  tragedy  of  jEschylus,  Creon,  on 
whom  the  government  devolves,  refuses  to  Polynices, 
as  the  invader  of  his  country,  the  sacred  rites  of 
burial,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  of  such  high 
and  solemn  importance,  and  decrees  that  instant  death 
shall  be  the  punishment  of  any  who  should  venture  to 
perform  them.  Antigone,  with  pious  and  sisterly 
love,  remonstrates  with  the  tyrant,  and,  on  his  refusal 
to  allow  her  to  perform  the  last  sad  duties  at  the  tomb 
of  her  brother,  resolves  to  devote  her  life  to  effect 
the  holy  design.  In  this  heroic  resolution  she  has  no 
earthly  support.  Her  sister  Ismene  refuses  to  assist 
her,  and  the  chorus  are  utterly  daunted  by  the  threats 
and  the  power  of  Creon.  Affianced  and  linked  by 
affection  to  the  son  of  the  monarch,  love  never,  for  a 
moment,  causes  her  to  waver.  She  stands  undaunted 


Franklin  translates  the  latter  part  thus: 
"  Which  not  in  dark  oblivion  lie, 
Nor  pine  away,  decay,  and  die ; 
But  bloom  immortal,  like  their  native  heaven  !" 
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and  alone.  When,  indeed,  she  is  led  forth  to  die,  she  Tr 
affectingly  bewails  the  life  she  is  about  to  lay  down,  of  Gree 
of  which  she  has  scarcely  begun  to  taste  the  joys.  This  v  ^ 
lingering  farewell  to  hope  and  existence,  is  so  far  from 
detracting  from  her  dignity,  that,  while  it  deepens  the 
pathos  of  the  scene,  it  elevates  her  character.  To  make 
the  sacrifice  of  life  really  heroic,  the  person  resigning  it 
must  have  learned  something  of  its  value.  As  few 
comparatively  feel  existence  in  its  true  worth,  the 
courage  commonly  admired  is  not  the  subjugation  of 
the  fear  of  death,  but  only  of  the  apprehensions  of 
dying.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  immortal  heroine  of 
Sophocles ;  she  had  counted  the  cost  of  her  virtue. 
With  the  full  tide  of  life  rushing  healthfully  through 
her  veins,  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  her  existence 
and  its  value,  with  pleasing  hopes  just  unfolding,  in 
the  very  bloom  of  her  youth,  she  deliberately  resigns 
her  earthly  being  to  accomplish  the  interment  of  her 
brother.  It  is  not  for  a  lover  she  dies ;  then  might 
human  passion  have  some  part  in  her  constancy,  and 
she  might  only  be  seeking  in  the  grave  a  reunion 
with  one  for  whom  alone  life  was  dear.  All  is  pure, 
spotless,  unearthly.  She  exhibits  the  most  glorious 
perfection  of  the  female  character.  Her  dauntless 
heroism  springs  not  from  ambition,  or  a  masculine 
spirit,  but  has  its  root  in  the  purest  affection,  the 
most  disinterested  of  loves.  Sophocles,  in  this  play, 
has  shown  that,  in  an  age  when  women  were  scarcely 
regarded  as  reasonable  beings,  he  estimated  the  true 
nobleness  of  the  female  heart.  Excepting  Alcestis, 
there  is  no  female  portrait  in  all  the  works  of  anti- 
quity which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  approaches  this. 
Women  are  constantly  represented  by  the  Greeks 
as  weak  or  wicked.  If  we  pass  by  the  Clytemnes- 
tras,  and  Medeas,  as  anomalous,  we  shall  find  little 
to  praise  in  the  Electras,  the  Andromaches,  the 
Hecubas,  and  the  Helens.  As  the  heroism  of  Antigone 
is  without  rival,  so  the  vengeance  exacted  for  her 
death  is  almost  without  examlpe.  The  whole  family 
of  the  tyrant  fell ;  even  his  wife,  as  Schlegel  has  ob- 
served, who  was  never  heard  of  before,  is  introduced, 
that  she  may  perish. 

In  "  Electra,"  Sophocles  has  ventured  to  take  the  The  Elect™. 
ground  which  ^Eschylus,  in  the  Choephorse,  had  been 
the  first  to  occupy.  He  has  completely  succeeded  in 
working  up  a  part  of  the  materials  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion,  though  there  are  others  used  by  his  precursor 
which,  with  his  usual  judgment,  he  left  sacred.  His 
piece  is  infinitely  better  conducted  than  that  of  his 
master.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene,  Orestes,  with 
Pylades,  and  the  old  servant  by  whom  he  had  been 
snatched  from  sharing  the  fate  of  his  father,  enters, 
and  gives  to  his  companions  an  account  of  the  warn- 
ings he  has  received  from  Apollo,  expressing  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  in  fulfilling  them.  Hearing  the  voice  of 
Electra,  venting  her  distress  within  the  palace,  he  is 
eager  instantly  to  discover  himself,  but  his  attendant 
prevails  on  him  first  to  retire,  and  offer  oblations  at 
his  father's  grave.  A  pathetic  scene  ensues  between 
the  chorus  of  Argive  maidens  and  Electra,  in  which  the 
latter  gives  way  to  her  sorrows  and  hopeless  desire  of 
revenge,  and  the  former  vainly  strive  to  give  her  com- 
fort. Chrysothemis,  her  younger  sister,  appears  with 
an  offering,  sent  by  Clytemnestra  to  Agamemnon's 
grave,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  in  which  she  had 
seen  her  husband  returned  to  life,  and  planting  his 
2  i  2 
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Biography,  sceptre  on  the  gate  of  the  palace,  which  started  into  a 
^  tree  whose  foliage  covered  the  land.  The  sisters  debate 
the  propriety  of  their  respective  firmness  and  submis- 
sion ;  and  Electra  is  informed,  that  on  the  return  of 
jEgisthus,  who  is  on  a  journey,  greater  severities  will 
be  put  in  practice  towards  her.  Undaunted,  however, 
by  this  intelligence,  she  prevails  on  Chrysothemis,  in- 
stead of  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  her  mother,  to 
pray  at  the  grave  for  the  return  of  Orestes  and  for 
vengeance,  and  to  place  a  lock  of  hair  with  the  other 
offerings.  The  chorus  begins  to  feel  that  the  awful 
retribution  is  at  hand.  Clytemnestra  then  appears,  and 
after  a  scene,  in  which  she  reproves  Electra,  and  is 
charged  by  her  with  Agamemnon's  death,  she  proceeds 
to  the  altar  of  Apollo,  and  offers  up  openly  prayers 
for  other  blessings,  and  secretly  for  the  death  of  Orestes. 
The  plot,  which  Orestes  and  his  friends  have  com- 
pletely matured  in  the  interval,  now  begins  to  open. 
The  old  servant  arrives,  in  the  character  of  a  messenger 
from  Phocis,  and  gives  a  long  account  of  the  pretended 
death  of  Orestes  at  the  Pythian  games,  which  are 
described  with  great  beauty.  Clytemnestra,  after  a 
slight  visiting  of  nature,  indulges  her  joy,and  invites  the 
messenger  to  the  palace.  Electra,  believing  the  news, 
resigns  herself  to  the  bitterest  sorrow,  and  rejects  the 
consolations  of  the  choral  train.  At  this  instant  Chry- 
sothemis returns,  rejoicing  in  having  found  at  the  tomb 
the  offerings  of  Orestes ;  but  her  sister  rejects  all  hope, 
and  in  despair  proposes  that  they  alone  should  attempt 
to  slay  vEgisthus,  which  is  refused  by  Chrysothemis, 
who,  after  vehement  reproaches  from  Electra,  retires. 
After  a  lamentation  of  the  chorus,  Orestes  and  Pylades 
enter  with  an  urn,  which  they  pretend  contains  the 
ashes  of  the  former.  Over  this  supposed  relic  of  her 
brother,  Electra  mourns  in  so  pathetic  a  strain  that 
Orestes  can  no  longer  suppress  his  feelings,  and,  pro- 
ducing Agamemnon's  seal,  discloses  himself,  to  his 
sister's  inexpressible  joy.  While  they  are  uniting  in 
grateful  pleasure,  the  old  servant  calls  Orestes  to  action; 
and  he  enters  the  palace,  with  his  friend,  to  seek  his 
mother.  The  chorus  now  declares  that  the  moment  of 
justice  is  come.  The  loud  and  brief  supplications  of 
Clytemnestra  are  heard,  and  her  cries  for  succour, 
while  Electra  calls  to  her  brother  to  incite  him  to  the 
completion  of  the  revenge.  ^Egisthus  approaches,  and 
is  induced  to  believe,  from  the  language  of  Electra,  that 
the  body  of  Orestes  is  within  the  palace.  Instantly 
the  doors  are  thrown  open  at  his  eager  command, 
and  a  pall  is  seen  covering  over  a  corpse,  with  Orestes 
standing  beside  it.  The  prince  desires  jEgisthus  to 
remove  the  veil ;  he  finds  the  body  of  his  consort ;  and 
seems  to  supplicate  in  despair  for  his  life.  Electra 
refuses  to  hear  him,  and  Orestes  forces  him  to  enter 
the  threshold,  that  he  may  complete  the  work  of  justice 
by  sacrificing  him  on  the  very  spot  on  which  his  father 
fell. 

From  this  meagre  statement,  it  is  evident  that  no- 
:hmg  can  be  better  contrived  than  the  arrangement  of 
the  incidents.  That  space  in  the  action,  which  seems 
so  long  without  proceeding  in  the  Choephoree,  is  here 
nlled  up  with  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  situa- 
tions. The  exquisite  narration  of  the  supposed  death 
of  Orestes  in  the  chariot-race— the  deep  and  real  grief 
ot  Electra,  whom  it  deceives—her  resolution  gathered 
from  despair— the  contrast  of  her  heroism  with  the  femi- 
nine timidity  of  her  sister— the  elegant  introduction  of 
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the  urn,  and  the  tender  lamentation  over  it — are  all  Tragk-Poets 
the  inventions  of  Sophocles,  and  admirably  serve  to  of  Greece, 
diversify  the  scene.  The  recognition,  too,  being  hast- 
ened by  the  sorrow  of  Electra,  and  preceded  by  a 
deeper  grief,  is  more  joyfully  affecting  than  ^Eschylus. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  so  awful  or  sublime 
as  the  scene  of  Cassandra's  wailings,  prophecies,  and 
desperate  rushing  out  to  die.  The  development  of 
the  plot  is  much  better  conceived  by  Sophocles  than 
by  his  precursor.  The  idea  of  veiling  the  body  of  Cly- 
emnestra,  and  leaving  jEgisthus  to  discover  it,  when 
he  expects  to  find  that  of  his  foe,  is  both  poetical  in 
itself,  and  theatrically  effective ;  and  the  determination 
to  kill  the  adulterous  murderer  on  the  scene  of  his 
crime  denotes  a  solemity  of  purpose,  and  a  sense  of 
justice,  which  makes  that  a  sacrifice  which  otherwise  , 
might  seem  a  murder.  These  are  excellencies  which 
all  may  perceive.  The  nicer  beauty  of  the  piece  has 
been  so  happily  developed  by  Schlegel,  that  we  shall 
give  his  words  to  the  reader : 

"  That  which  more  particularly  characterizes  this  tra- 
gedy is  the  celestial  purity,  the  fresh  breath  of  life  and 
youth  which  is  diffused  over  so  dreadful  a  subject. 
The  bright  divinity,  Apollo,  who  commanded  the  deed, 
appears  to  have  shed  his  influence  over  it :  even  the 
break  of  day  at  the  commencement  is  significant.  The 
grave  and  the  world  of  shadows  are  kept  in  the  distance. 
What  in  ./Eschylus  is  effected  by  the  spirit  of  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  proceeds  here  from  the  mind  of  the  still- 
existing  Electra,  which  is  endowed  with  an  equal  capa- 
city for  inextinguishable  hate  and  ardent  love.  The  dis- 
position to  avoid  every  thing  dark  and  ominous  is  re- 
markable even  in  the  very  first  speech  of  Orestes,  when 
he  says  it  does  not  grieve  him  to  be  reputed  dead; 
when  he  finds  himself  alive  in  the  fulness  of  health  and 
strength :  he  is  neither  beset  with  doubts  nor  stings  of 
conscience,  either  before  or  after  the  deed ;  so  that  here 
the  purpose  is  more  determined  than  in  JEschylus  ;  and 
the  appalling  scene  with  jEgisthus,  and  the  reserving 
him  for  an  ignominious  execution,  at  the  conclusion, 
is  conceived  with  more  austerity  than  in  the  other 
drama.  The  nocturnal  vision  of  Clytemnestra  affords 
the  most  striking  image  of  the  relation  which  the  two 
poets  bear  to  each  other;  both  are  equally  suitable, 
significant,  and  ominous  :  that  of  jEschylus  is  grander, 
but  appalling  to  the  senses ;  that  of  Sophocles  majes- 
tically beautiful  even  in  terror."  Lectures  on  Drama, 
Lect.  v. 

In  the  "  Trachinice'  alone  has  Sophocles  appeared  to  TheTrachi- 
sink  below  the  usual  standard  of  his  excellence.    Cor-  niae. 
poreal  suffering,  however  dreadful,  is  no  fit  subject  for 
tragedy ;  yet  here  there  is  a  sacredness  shed  over  it, 
from  its  supernatural  and  marvellous  cause,  which  takes 
it  out  of  the  usual  course  of  mere  mortal  inflictions. 
Hercules,  caught  in  the  dreadful  toils,  suffers  like  a 
god  :  and  the  death  of  Dejanira  excites  the  tenderest 
compassion  for  her,  notwithstanding  the  catastrophe 
of  which  she  has  been  the  innocent  occasion. 

"  Ajax"  although  at  first  sight  the  incident  on  which  Ajax. 
it  turns,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  ludicrous,  is  a  most 
noble  heroic  picture.  His  insanity  is,  in  itself,  painful 
and  debasing,  but  precisely  suited  to  his  former  rough 
and  ungovernable  character.  To  have  given  his  mad- 
ness an  imaginative  or  intellectual  cast,  besides  that  it 
would  have  destroyed  the  play,  would  have  been  to  have 
changed  and  transformed  his  mind,  and  not  merely  to 
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have  thrown  it  in  confusion.  Nothing  can  be  more  af- 
fecting than  his  return  to  sense,  when  he  finds  himself 
among  the  cattle  he  has  slaughtered,  a  mark  for  scorn 
"  to  point  its  slow  unmoving  finger  at,"  and  feels,  in  all 
its  weight,  the  terror  of  despair.  His  honour  blasted, 
and  his  long  course  of  heroic  deeds  obliterated  at  a 
stroke,  he  has  nothing  left  him  but  to  die.  Still,  in 
this  awful  moment,  he  bids  a  noble  farewell  to  the  sun, 
the  grand  power  of  nature,  which  could  not  mock  him. 
The  conclusion  of  the  drama,  in  which,  after  it  has  been 
proposed  to  disgrace  the  hero  by  refusing  him  burial, 
interment  is  granted  to  his  remains,  appears  to  us 
tame ;  but,  among  the  Greeks,  the  want  of  sepulture 
was  so  believed  to  affect  the  disembodied  spirit,  that 
the  interest  might  well  be  extended  after  death,  as 
long  as  this  matter  was  in  suspense,  and  the  mind  left 
to  a  consolatory  repose,  when  the  last  honours  are 
paid  at  the  tomb. 

"  Philoctetes"  is  the  most  simple,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  works  of  Sophocles.  Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  his  situation  when  the 
piece  opens.  Left  alone  for  ten  years  in  the  wild 
scenery  of  a  desert  island,  and  exposed  to  constant 
attack  of  raging  pain,  he  seeks  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
his  bow.  And  of  this  treachery  now  seeks  to  deprive 
him  !  He  is  not,  however,  represented  as  meanly  sink- 
ing beneath  his  sufferings.  In  proportion  as  his  fel- 
low-creatures have  injured  and  forsaken  him,  he  cleaves 
with  fervent  love  to  the  material  forms  of  nature,  which 
could  neither  insult  nor  deceive  him — his  dreary  cave, 
the  crisp  fountain,  the  white  cliffs,  and  the  circling 
ocean,  have  become  his  dear  companions,  whom  he 
laments  to  forsake.  The  struggles  of  a  generous  na- 
ture forced  to  attempt  guile  in  Neoptolemus  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  The  imagery  of  this  play  accords 
with  its  subject;  it  is  most  chaste,  pure,  and  simple;  — 
the  whole  seems  to  breathe  of  the  sea,  the  caverns, 
and  the  rocky  shore,  which  shut  out  the  world,  and  are 
to  the  soul "  a  passion,"  a  "  feeling,  and  a  love."  It  is 
the  model  which  the  great  philosophical  poet  of  our 
own  country  may  almost  be  supposed  to  have  profited 
by  studying. 

"  (Edipus  Tyranmts"  has  possessed  the  singular  good 
fortune  of  having  excited  the  almost  uniform  admira- 
tion of  the  critics  of  every  age.  Some  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  pronounce  it  the  first  production  of  the  human 
mind.  This  admiration,  however,  when  examined, 
will  be  found  to  be  grounded,  in  many  instances,  on  an 
excellence  which  is  far  indeed  from  the  highest  of  which 
the  imagination  is  capable.  The  praise  amounts  to 
little  more  than  this,  that  (Edipus  is  the  finest,  because 
it  is  the  most  artfully  constructed  of  all  ancient  plays. 
Now  we  conceive  that  no  mechanical  skill  in  inventing, 
or  in  involving  incident — no  art  in  the  conduct  of  a 
lable — no  talent  in  weaving  a  complicated  intrigue — is 
to  be  compared  in  value  to  a  high  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  grand,  and  a  perfect  ease  in  embodying  the 
loveliest  conceptions.  The  praise,  though  not  the  highest 
due  to  this  noble  piece,  of  exactness  in  the  mecha- 
nism, is  certainly  true  as  far  as  it  respects  the  action 
actually  presented  to  the  spectator.  Every  circum- 
stance tends  directly  to  produce  the  development; 
every  imprecation  of  (Edipus  against  the  guilty  is  so 
worded  as  to  apply  peculiarly  to  himself,  even  from 
the  first  scene ;  every  effort  he  makes  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  toils  of  fate,  only  wraps  them  closer 
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about  him.  The  ground- work  of  the  piece  is,  however,  TragicPocts 
improbable.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  no  inquiry  of  Greece, 
should  have  been  made  into  the  death  of  Laius,  who 
is  represented  as  a  pious  king,  after  the  danger  of 
the  sphinx  was  over;  and  still  more  so  that  (Edipus, 
married  to  the  queen,  should  never  have  heard  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  predecessor's  fate.  This  is,  how- 
ever, of  little  importance,  except  to  those  who  would 
make  the  art  of  constructing  a  story  the  basis  of  an 
immortal  fame.  Up  to  the  period  when  the  discovery 
is  complete,  the  whole  is  moulded,  though  from  re- 
volting materials,  into  perfect  beauty.  How  grand  is 
the  opening  scene — the  palace  in  the  back-ground 
amidst  the  temples— on  one  side  the  river,  and  on  the 
other  the  altar — the  sages  solemnly  imploring,  with 
suppliant  bows,  for  the  delivery  of  the  city — and  the 
varied  crowd  at  a  distance,  of  tottering  infancy,  tender 
womanhood,  and  feeble  age,  casting  up  prayers  in 
silence  to  heaven !  The  kingly  gentleness  of  (Edipus, 
the  wanton  levity  of  Jocasta,  and  the  prophetic  noble- 
ness of  Teiresias,  are  admirably  pourtrayed  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  the  dim  shadows  of  fate  are  seen  in  awful 
distance  solemnly  beckoning  the  devoted  prince  to  de- 
struction. Nothing  can  exceed  the  philosophical  dig- 
nity and  lyrical  perfection  of  the  choral  songs.  Of 
these  we  have  already  given  a  specimen,  and  the  whole 
will  be  found  of  a  corresponding  tone.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is,  to  modern  feelings,  utterly  revolting.  Though 
the  sufferer  is  in  intention  innocent,  so  dreadful  a  mis- 
fortune ought  rather  to  be  covered  with  a  veil,  than 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle.  The  mind  turns  from  it,  as 
the  sun  refused  to  shine  .on  the  horrible  banquet  of 
Thyestes.  In  ancient  times,  the  idea  of  an  immediate 
destiny  confounded  misfortunes  and  crimes ;  and  the 
more  tremendous  the  event,  the  more  signal  was  the 
display  of  superhuman  powers.  The  (Edipus  could 
not  be  endured  now  were  it  to  be  written — though  the 
modern  imitation  of  it,  "  The  Mysterious  Mother,"  is 
infinitely  more  revolting. 

"  (Edipus  in  Colonos,"  one  of  the  last,  the  sweetest,  and  (Edipus  m 
the  most  sacred  works  of  Sophocles,  excites  no  feel-  Colonos. 
ings  but  of  tenderness,  reverence,  and  compassion. 
There  is  little  action  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  beauty  in  repose.  The  pathos  is  here  of  the  most 
gentle  kind.  The  storm  of  fate  which  struck  down 
the  unhappy  victim  has  left  him  placidly  to  die ; 
filial  affection  supports  him  to  the  last ;  the  Athenian 
territory,  which  the  poets  delighted  to  honour,  receives 
him  in  peace ;  and  in  the  consecrated  grove  of  the 
furies,  which  the  genius  of  Sophocles  represents  as  fresh, 
green,  and  lovely,  the  immediate  hand  of  heaven 
relieves  him  of  existence  and  its  sorrows.  The  powers 
"  which  have  been  cruel,  are  yet  merciful ;"  they  ap- 
pear to  aid  him  in  his  death,  and  snatch  him  from  the 
remembrance  of  woes  too  heavy  for  endurance.  Through- 
out this  piece,  we  seem  to  be  treading  on  sacred 
ground;  a  consecrating  gleam  is  every  where  shed 
over  it — "  a  light  that  never  was  by  sea  or  land ! " 
.Its  moral,  or  rather  its  feeling,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
great  Spirit  of  good  will  not  wholly  forsake  the  most 
wretched  and  the  most  polluted  of  living  things.  It 
makes  -us  look  on  death  as  a  genial  repose — the  soft 
pillow  where  every  suffering  shall  have  its  rest.  It 
breathes  the  genial  emotion  of  age,  calm  and  still 
joyous,  and  awaiting,  without  impatience  or  terror,  its 
final  change.  Doubtless,  it  speaks  the  sentiment  of 
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Biography,  the  venerable  poet,  far  sunk  in  the  vale  of  years.     We 
\^^s~^s  regard  it,  therefore,  with  peculiar  affection,  and  may 

From      close  our  notice  of  the  piece  and  its  author,   in  the 

A.  M.      words  of  our  own  bard : 

3504.  The  setting  sun,  with  music  at  the  close, 

Like  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last ; 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past. 

Richard  II.  act  i. 

EURIPIDES,  the  latest  in  birth  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, though  out-lived  by  Sophocles,  was  born  in  the 
first  year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad,  i.  e.  B.  c.  480, 
in  the  island  of  Salamis.  To  this  place  his  father, 
Mnesarchus,  and  mother,  Clito,  had  retired  from 
Euripides.  Athens,  according  to  some  writers,  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  and  to  others,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
impending  invasion  of  Xerxes.  It  has  been  the 
general  opinion  that  their  circumstances  were  far 
from  affluent.  It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that 
Mnesarchus  had  suffered  the  ignominy  attached  to 
parties  insolvent,  and  that  Clito  obtained  her  sub- 
sistence by  selling  herbs.  Aristophanes  frequently 
alludes  to  the  meanness  of  the  poet's  origin.  Bayle, 
and  others,  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  maintain 
that  he  was  of  a  nobler  descent,  and  refer,  in  confirm- 
ation of  this  opinion,  to  the  story  of  his  greatness 
having  been  foretold  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
it  was  unlikely  that  persons  in  a  very  low  condition 
of  life  should  think  of  consulting.  Certain  it  is,  that 
however  reduced  in  fortune  the  parents  of  Euripides 
may  have  been,  they  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  free 
Athenian  citizens. 

The  day  of  the  poet's  birth  was  singularly  auspi- 
cious, as  it  was  signalized  by  a  great  victory  gained  by 
the  Grecian  fleet  over  the  armament  of  the  Persians. 
To  this  event  he  has  been  supposed  to  allude  in  Ion, 
when  he  represents  the  tapestry  covering  the  tent 
erected  for  the  feast  of  Xuthus,  as  displaying,  among 
other  imagery,  the  barbaric  fleet  opposed  to  that  of 
Greece.  The  conjecture,  though  unsupported  by 
evidence,  is  very  plausible,  nor  is  the  anachronism  at 
all  against  it.  Such  violations  of  chronology  perpetu- 
ally occur  in  his  plays;  and  the  Athenian  audience 
were  little  anxious  to  enter  into  painful  calculations 
when  objects,  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  calculated  to 
revive  the  remembrance  of  their  national  glory,  were 
presented  before  them. 

As  the  oracle  of  Apollo  had  intimated  that  the  son 
of  Mnesarchus  should  obtain  the  prize  of  victory,  his 
parents  concluded  that  he  would  obtain  that  honour 
by  bodily  exercises  at  the  Olympic  games.     He  was, 
therefore,  carefully  instructed  in  the  gymnastic  arts, 
and  is  said,  when  very  young,  to  have  actually  ob- 
tained a  crown  at  the  festival  of  Ceres.     He  also  made 
some  proficiency  in  painting,  but  applied  himself  with 
peculiar  diligence  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  then  so 
popular  at  Athens.  Some  have  alleged  that  he  studied 
under  Socrates ;  but  this  is   scarcely  possible,  since 
that  philosopher  was  his  junior  by  thirteen  years.     He 
seems,  however,  very  early  to  have  become  a  pupil  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  to  'have  made  considerable  advances 
in  ancient  lore.     In  consequence   of  the  fate  of  his 
master,  who  was  banished  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy, 
he  changed  the  immediate  direction  of  his  studies,  to 
the  dramatic  art,  and,  at  a  very  early  age,  began  to 
compose  tragedies.     He  found,  in  the  theatre,  a  more 
safe  and  ready  mode  of  diffusing  his  maxims,  than  in 
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the  schools;  but  even  here  he  was  not  without  Tra«icPoei» 
danger.  The  Jesuitical  doctrine  which  he  has  most  of  Greece. 
absurdly,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  put  into  the  mouth  ' 
of  one  of  his  most  virtuous  heroes,  that  a  mental 
reservation  might  dispense  with  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
subjected  him  to  severe  though  not  unmerited  censure. 
An  Athenian,  named  Hygieenon,  was  so  indignant  at 
this  sentiment,  that  he  accused  the  poet  of  impiety, 
as  teaching  that  perjury  was  lawful.  He  escaped, 
however,  by  alleging  that  he  was  responsible  only 
to  the  theatrical  judges  for  matter  introduced  into 
plays,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  his  defence 
before  them,  but  denied  the  power  of  any  other 
tribunal.  It  is  said  also,  that  he  introduced  Bellero- 
phon  making  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  riches,  and  de- 
claring that  if  Aphrodite,  who  was  denominated 
the  Golden,  shone  like  gold,  she  was  deserving  of 
universal  love,  which  so  enraged  the  audience,  that 
they  burst  into  a  tumult,  and  desired  to  wreak  their 
indignation  by  violence  on  the  actor  and  the  bard. 
Euripides,  however,  pacified  them,  by  appearing  on 
the  stage,  and  assuring  them,  that  if  they  would  wait 
till  the  conclusion,  they  would  find  that  a  fit  punish- 
ment would  be  awarded  to  the  miser.  On  another 
occasion  he  gave  offence  by  exhibiting  the  guilt  of 
Ixion,  and  defended  himself  by  referring  to  the  catas- 
trophe, when  he  would  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  Still 
he  seems  to  have  found  a  recompense  for  the  occasional 
hostility  of  the  people  in  the  friendship  of  the  philoso* 
phers.  Socrates  honoured  him  with  peculiar  regard, 
and  always  attended  the  theatre  on  the  representation 
of  his  pieces.  Perhaps  the  incessant  attacks  of  Aris- 
tophanes, who  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  delight  in 
ridiculing  both,  might  have  served  to  unite  them. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Euripides  composed  Works. 
ninety-two  tragedies ;    according  to  others,  seventy- 
five  ;  but  only  five  of  them  were  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain the  victory,  four  during  his  life  time,  and  one  after 
his  death.     If  this  want  of  success  had  resulted  merely 
from  the  partiality  of  the  Athenian  audience  to  JEs- 
chylus  and  Sophocles,  it  would  not  certainly  excite 
our  wonder.     But  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  the 
circumstance,  which  is  related  by  Varro,  that  the  most 
wretched  pretenders  to  the  poetical  art  were  preferred 
before  him.     In  the  very  onset  of  his  career  he  was 
conquered  by  Xenocles,  a  low  and  contemptible  writer, 
whose  works  have  long  sunk  into  merited  oblivion. 
Some  circumstances  of  party,  or  of  prejudice,   with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,   must  have  blinded  the 
judgments,  or  destroyed  the   equity,   of  the   refined 
people  of  Athens,  before  they  could  have  thus  decided. 
In  other  regions  Euripides  obtained  that  renown  which 
was  denied  him  at  home.     In  Sicily  he  seems  to  have 
been  admired  with  a  feeling  almost  amounting  to  de- 
votion.    When  Nicias  had  been  overthrown,  and  his 
army  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sicilians,  this  respect 
for  the  tragedian  of  Athens  interposed  between  them 
and  destruction ;  and  as  many  as  could  repeat  the 
verses  of  their  illustrious  countryman  were  dismissed, 
with  the  respectful  attentions  of  their  foes.    At  another 
time,  the  crew  of  a  Caunian  vessel,  chased  by  pirates, 
desired  permission  to  enter  some  port  of  Sicily,  and 
were  refused,  till  it  was  known  that  some  among  them 
could  recite  the  poetry  of  the  favourite  bard,  on  which 
they  were  allowed  admission.     Euripides,  like  all  who 
have  attained  excellence,  was  fondly  attached  to  his  art. 
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Biography.  He  was  accustomed  to  retire  to  a  dreary  cave  in  the 
^*~v~+*s  isle  of  Salamis,  to  compose  his  pieces,  in  the  stillness 
From      of  the  deepest  solitude.     When  he  complained  to  a 
A.  M.     cotemporary  writer,  named  Alcestis,  that  he  had  not 
3504.     been  able  to  produce  more  than  three  verses  in  the  last 
B7"c.      three  days,  and  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  made 
500.       three  hundred  during  the  same  period,  Euripides  ob- 
to         served,  that  there  was  this  further  difference  between 
A.  M.     them — that  the  productions  of  this  facility  would  last 
3544.     three  days,  while  his  were  intended  to  endure  for  ever. 
E7~c.          There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
460.       t^6  private  life  and  domestic  history  of  our  bard ;  many 
of  the  tales  related  respecting  him  have  arisen  from 
attempts  to  account  for  the  contempt  and  aversion 
towards  the  female  sex  which  seems  to  breathe  through 
his  writings.     According  to  some,  he  had  two  wives  at 
the  same  time,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  heartily 
disgusted,  and  therefore  vented  his  spleen  on  the  sex. 
Others  contend  that  he  took  his  consorts  successively; 
that  the  first  he  was  compelled  to  repudiate  for  aban- 
doned conduct ;  and  that  the  second  not  only  disre- 
garded the  ties  of  her  condition,  but  caused,  by  her 
open  profligacy,  so  great  ridicule  to  be  poured  on  her 
husband,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  Athens.  Sophocles 
is  said  to   have  attributed  the  low  opinion  which  his 
rival  entertained  for  women,  to  his  having  been  chiefly 
acquainted  with  the  vicious  and  degraded  among  them; 
but  this  opinion  may  reasonably  be    taken  with  some 
allowance  for  the  jealousy  of  an  author.     There  are 
several  disgusting  stories  told  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Euripides,  but  as  they  are  both  contradictory  and 
improbable,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pollute  our 
pages  by  repeating  them. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  Euripides,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  profligacy  of  his  wives,  left  Athens  and 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon, 
by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  most  distinguished 
honours.  There  in  peace  and  ease  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  When,  however,  he  was  impor- 
tuned by  his  royal  patron  to  celebrate  his  actions  in  a 
play,  he  declined,  gracefully  observing,  that  he  trusted 
the  reign  of  the  monarch  would  furnish  no  materials  for 
His  death,  tragedy.  The  mode  of  his  death  is  variously  related, 
though  all  agree  that  it  was  violent,  and  took  place 
about  three  years  after  he  had  come  to  reside  at  Pella. 
The  common  account  is,  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs,  some  alleging  that  their  fury  was  only  accidental, 
and  that  they  seized  him  while  walking  in  a  wood, 
engaged  in  deep  contemplation ;  and  others,  that  two 
poets,  Arideus  and  Cratevas,  the  former  a  Macedo- 
nian, and  the  latter  a  Thessalian,  hired  the  keeper  of 
the  royal  hounds  thus  to  accomplish  his  destruction. 
It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  his  death  was 
accidental;  though  violent,  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  untimely,  since  he  fell  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  His 
remains  were  removed  from  Bermiscus,  where  he  died, 
to  Pella,  where  Archelaus  honoured  them  with  a 
sumptuous  funeral,  and  erected  a  monument  over  them. 
This  munificent  patron  is  even  said  to  have  cut  off 
his  own  hair,  and  put  on  deep  mourning,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  that  genius,  which  living  he  had 
delighted  to  cherish.  The  Athenians,  who  had  done 
him  so  little  honour  in  life,  were,  according  to  their 
custom,  exceedingly  ready  to  lament  his  death.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  Archelaus,  to  request  that  they 
might  bring  his  relics  to  Attica,  a  demand  which  was 
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peremptorily  rejected.    They  erected,  however,  a  noble  TragicPoets 
cenotaph  to  his  memory,  which,  Pausanias  says,  was  of  Greece, 
standing  at  the  time  he  wrote.   According  to  the  super- 
stitions of  the  time,  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  tomb 
at  Pella  was  struck  with  lightning,  which  was  regarded 
as  consecrating  the  spot,  and  a  signal  token  of  the  di- 
vine favour. 

Nineteen  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  have  reached 
us,  besides  a  number  of  fragments.  In  him,  many  of 
the  critics  conceive  that  the  Greek  tragedy  attained  its 
perfection.  Highly,  however,  as  we  estimate  his  powers, 
to  which  Schlegel  has  scarcely  done  justice,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  that  high  modern  authority,  that 
we  must  look  in  this  poet  for  the  symbols  of  its  decline' 
A  slight  view  of  his  general  character,  and  a  rapid 
survey  of  his  numerous  pieces,  will,  we  think,  suffice 
to  justify  this  opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  a  certain  elevation  above  the  com-  Character 
mon  realities  of  life  is  essential  to  tragedy.  In  Sophocles  ils  a  Poct- 
and^Eschylus  this  dignity  is  preserved,  not  merely  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  selection  of  persons  from  among  the 
list  of  heroes  and  of  gods,  but  by  the  stateliness  of 
their  thoughts,  the  religious  solemnity  of  their  actions, 
and  a  kind  of  consecrated  air  breathed  over  them; 
but  the  ambition  of  Euripides  seems  to  have  taken  a 
direction  not  only  different  from  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  incompatible  with  that  peculiar  style  of  ex- 
cellence which  they  invented  and  finished.     His  efforts 
are  directed  less  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  sen- 
sibilities and  the  understanding.     He  loves  to  triumph 
by  involving  us  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  by  dis- 
solving  us  in    tears.      He  scarcely  ever   labours  to 
attain  that  which  the  other  tragedians  made  their  great 
object,    a  representation   of    perfect  beauty.      They 
made   the  very  sorrows  and  deaths   of  their  heroes 
something  above  humanity,  which  should  excite  awe 
rather  than  compassion;   he   delighted  in  rendering 
their  distresses  of  the  lowest  and  most  physical  com- 
plexion.    They  cast  around  their  sufferers  a  solemnity 
in  grief,  which  breaks  the  force  of  sympathy;  he  strove 
to  tear  away  all  the  disguises  of  rank,  and  claimed 
our  agonizing   pity  for  his  persons    as  the  lowest  of 
mortals.      The   pangs  of  their  heroes  had  for  their 
causes  the  immediate  retributions  of  heaven ;  his  were 
exposed  to  cold,  beggary,  and  pitiful  needs.     While 
the  former  preserve  a  majesty  in  affliction,  the  latter 
court  our  sympathy  in  the  eloquence  of  rags.     The 
truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  mind  of  Euripides 
was  more  penetrating  and  refined  than  exalted.    With 
great  sweetness   and  elegance,  he  appears  to   have 
wanted  a  sense  of  high  and  austere  virtue,  and  even  of 
sustained  heroic  grandeur.     Thus,  he  has  scarcely,  in 
all  his  pieces,  one  character  of  consistent  excellence, 
where  the  virtue  is  brought  into  action.     Alcestis  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  self-devotion,  but  she  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die.  Ion  is  a  lovely  portrait  of  consecrated 
and  unconscious  piety ;  but  it  is  the  excellence  of  a 
recluse,  of  too  glossy  and  ethereal  a  texture  for  this 
world.     This  poet  cannot  even  paint  high  and  enor- 
mous  vice,  or   ungovernable  passion  of  a  uniformly 
grand  and  heroic  kind.     Medea,  the  wonder-working 
enchantress,  that  "  soul  of  fire,  with  whom  revenge  is 
virtue,"  calmly,  before  she  begins  her  terrible  opera- 
tions,  intrigues  to   obtain   a  comfortable  asylum  for 
herself,  when  her  revenge  shall  be  completed.     Cly- 
temnestra  is  accused  by  her  indignant  daughter,  not 
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Biography,  only  of  having  nnirdered  her  husband  on  his  return,  but 
'  having  taken  too  much  time  in  dressing  her  hair  during 
his  absence.  If  the  essence  of  tragedy  consists  in  the 
mere  excitement  of  tears,  Euripides  is  far  the  greatest 
of  the  old  tragedians.  He  depicts  situations  the  most 
wretched,  cheerless,  and  desolate,  and  carefully  de- 
prives his  sufferers  of  every  possible  consolation. 
Electra  appears  not  only  tottering  beneath  the  weight 
of  affliction,  but  of  a  "huge  pitcher  of  water;  and 
Menelaus,  mourns  at  once  the  mangled  honour  of 
his  wife  and  the  tattered  state  of  his  garments.  His 
pathos  is  not  like  that  feeling  which  dissolves  us  in 
sweet  tears  before  the  Niobe,  but  that  oppressive 
grief  which  a  real  catastrophe  occasions.  The  mirror 
he  holds  up  to  nature  is  microscopic  rather  than 
ennobling.  Some  there  are,  doubtless,  who  think  the 
power  he  possesses  a  higher  one  than  that  exercised 
by  his  predecessors  ;  we  only  contend  that  it  is  quite 
of  a  different  description. 

The  quality  for  which  Euripides  has  been  so  highly 
.extolled— the  eloquence  of  his  disputations— for  which 
he  was  naturally  loved  by  Cicero,  and  recommended 
by  Quintilian  to  youthful  orators,  was  alone  sufficient 
to  lead  him  astray  from  the  path  in  which  ^Eschylus 
and  Sophocles  had  trodden.     Logical  quibblings  have 
little    relation    to  pictures  of  ideal  grandeur;   when 
these  are  thickly  strewn,  they  necessarily  destroy  all 
the  rounding  and  the  finishing,  the  delicacy,  and  fair 
proportion.     The  composition   does   not  appear  with 
every  line  possessing  a  wave-like  flexibility ;  but  the 
curves  of  beauty  are  broken  into  angular  points  by  the 
sharp  collisions  of  argument,  the  quick  turns  of  satire, 
the  jostling  of  opposite  reasons.    Most  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  the  plays  of  this  author  become  debates,  in 
which  the  passion  and  the  beauty  alike  evaporate,  and 
instead  of  the  persons  speaking  as  those  whose  lives 
are  in  immediate  jeopardy,  they  seem  merely  anxious 
for  the  credit  of  vanquishing,  and  possessed  of  no  more 
earnestness  than  hired  advocates  naturally  acquire  in 
the  heat  of  the  cause.    The  mind  of  Euripides  seems 
to  have  had  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  poising  of  op- 
posite reasons,  and  his  great  pride  to  have  been  in 
showing  how  much  he  could  say,  and  how  ably  he 
could  clothe  his  arguments,  on  every  side  of  every 
question.     Hence  he  takes  all  occasions  of  making  his 
persons  plead  their  cause ;  but  betraying  an  evident 
consciousness   that  he  is  doing  it   for  them.     Thus 
Clytemnestra  calls  on  her  daughter  to  give  her  rea- 
sons against  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,   and   then 
defends  herself  in  a  long  sophistical  harangue.     Thus 
he  causes  Hecuba,  after  imploring  Menelaus  to  exe- 
cute immediate  vengeance  on  Helen,  to  entreat  him  to 
allow  her  to  make  her  defence,  in  order  that  she  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  replying  to  it.     In  the  discussion, 
Helen  represents  her  antagonist  as  more  guilty  than 
herself,  because  she  had  borne  Paris,  and  her  husband 
had  refused  to  slay  him ;   but  for  which  events  the 
evils  deplored  could  never  hav.e  arisen.     Criminals  are 
perpetually  introduced  defending  their  enormities  by 
the  most  hollow  and  palpable  sophistries;  and,  when 
all  other  excuses  fail  them,  referring  to  fate  as  the  sole 
author  of  the  wrongs  of  which  they  have  been  the  mere 
instruments.     If  this  plea  had  any  force  to  defend  men 
from  the  charge  of  guilt,  it  might  as  well  be  brought 
forward  at  once  to  end  the  question,  and  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  kn.ot  before  so  many  vain  efforts  have  been  made 


to  untie  it.  Fate,  however,  is  the  cloud  in  which  the 
guilty  escape,  like  that  which  the  divinities  in  Homer 
throw  over  their  favourite  heroes.  This  tendency  to 
forensic  eloquence  and  logical  subtleties  seems  to  have 
rendered  every  thing  problematical  in  the  mind  of 
Euripides,  and  causes  him  to  pronounce  the  most  con- 
trary sentiments  with  equal  energy.  The  excuse  that 
his  persons  only  speak  in  character  will  not  avail  him; 
for  some  of  the  most  questionable  or  bold  opinions  are 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  were  the  least  likely 
to  utter  them.  Thus  Andromache,  when  she  is  vowing 
to  live,  if  possible,  entirely  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
her  lord,  is  made  to  utter  a  piece  of  the  coarsest 
ribaldry  respecting  her  sex  at  large  :  thus  Ion,  brought 
up  from  infancy  in  a  temple,  »whose  very  thoughts 
should  be  sainted,  abuses  the  gods,  with  great  justice 
but  little  consistency,  as  worse  than  men;  and  thus 
Hippolytus,  the  noble-hearted,  the  generous,  and  the 
self-denying,  utters  the  famous  piece  of  casuistry  re- 
specting an  oath,  and  then  dies  rather  than  break  his 
own!  Nothing  but  an  invincible  love  of  paradox,  at 
which  even  Rousseau  might  smile,  could  surely  have 
induced  the  Grecian  poet  to  this  last  violation  of  cha- 
racter. This  philosophy,  if  not  "  harsh  and  crabbed," 
is  at  least  thorny  and  perplexed ;  a  thicket  so  closely 
intertwined,  that  the  flowers  of  poetry  can  scarcely  find 
room  to  flourish  beneath  its  shadow. 

The  peculiar  beauties  to  which  the  genius  of  Euri- 
pides inclined,  no  less  than  his  defects,  tended  to  lead 
him  from  the  style  which  the  former  tragedians  had 
adopted.     His  imagination  "  looked  before  and  after." 
His  poetry  is  the  sweet  and  lingering  echo  of  joys  past, 
or  the  hope  of  delight  to  come.     Hence  it  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  his  precursors,  who,  re- 
joicing in  the  glorious  objects  immediately  before  them, 
were  contented  to  exhibit  these  in  their  fairest  propor- 
tions, without  introducing  objects  which  were  remote 
or  obscure.     They  felt  the  joy  of  the  present  moment 
so  intensely,    that  they  required   little   from  remem- 
brance or  hope  to  gild  the  scene.     Euripides,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  less  vivid,  is  more 
contemplative;  speculates  more  on  the  probabilities  of 
our  future  condition,  and  dwells  with  greater  fondness 
on  the  recollection  of  the  past.     He  may  be  almost 
considered  as  the  father  of  the  sentimental  style;  his 
best  passages   consist  of  "  thoughts   that  voluntary 
move  harmonious  numbers ;"  and  there  is  often  a  sweet 
accordance  between  the  music  of  the  verse  and  the 
images,  which  dwells  on  the  mind  with  a  soothing, 
tender,  and  gentle  emotion.     Nothing,  for  exampk, 
can  be  finer,  in  this  way,  than  the  passage  in  the  Me- 
dea, respecting  the  possible  effects  of  music  in  harmo- 
nizing the  tenor  of  existence.     But  this  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  evidently  different,  and  even  opposite,   from 
that  of  Sophocles  and  jEschylus.     The  analogy  to  the 
plastic  arts,  so  perfect  in  them,  is  lost  in  their  rival. 
At  the  same  time,  he  possesses  a  faculty  of  exciting 
genial  though  undefined  emotions,  of  which  they  are 
destitute.     He  abounds  also  infancy,  which  they  either 
did  not  possess,  or  the  austerity  of  their  genius  did 
not  allow  them  to  cherish  or  display.     Notwithstand- 
ing  his  tendency  to   excite  sensibility  by  means  of 
low  devices,  he  sometimes  affects  us  with  a  real  and 
genuine  pathos,  while  he  diverts  the  force  of  grief  with 
tender  remembrance  of  former  bliss,  or  casts  over  the 
waves  of  trouble  the  sweet  radiance  of  hope.     Sorrow, 
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.  indeed,  is  never  with  him  of  that  wild  and  super-human 
cast  which  it  wears  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  it  is  often  still,  mild,  and  placid,  and  tenderly  re- 
lieved by  elegant  allusions,  and  gentle  touches  of  hu- 
manity. In  modern  times,  and  in  the  imitation  of  the 
romantic  models,  Euripides  would  probably  have  at- 
tained a  higher  poetic  excellence  than  his  remaining 
works  exhibit.  It  is  only  to  the  high  rank  assigned  to 
him,  as  one  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  that  we  object ; 
nor  do  we  mean  so  much  to  show  that  his  genius  was, 
in  itself,  inferior  to  theirs,  as  that  it  was  unsuited  to 
that  grand  and  simple  style  of  art  with  which  his  name 
is  usually  connected. 

The  Medea.  The  " Medea"  of  our  author  has,  perhaps,  been  the  most 
popular  of  his  works ;  partly  owing  to  the  dazzling  ter- 
rors of  its  plot,  and  partly  to  the  comparisons  so  often 
made  in  its  favour  with  the  Roman  tragedy  on  the  same 
subject,  which  bears  the  name  of  Seneca.  The  open- 
ing speeches  of  the  Nurse,  recounting  the  distresses  of 
her  mistress,  which  are  interrupted  and  heightened  by 
her  sorrowful  exclamations  behind  the  scene,  are  sin- 
gularly beautiful.  In  the  middle  of  the  piece,  when 
the  heroine  condescends  to  deception,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish her  design,  the  interest  seems  to  languish; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  fearfully  grand 
than  the  description  of  the  death  of  the  bride  of  Jason 
and  her  father,  and  the  ferocious  joy  with  which  the 
enchantress  listens  to  the  tale.  Her  speeches,  when 
meditating  the  death  of  her  children,  are  admirably 
varied,  by  the  strugglings  of  natural  affection,  which 
almost  shake  her  soul  from  her  purpose ;  and  her 
final  appearance  in  the  air  with  the  bodies  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.  She  is,  however,  the  only  cha- 
racter in  the  piece.  Jason  is  mean,  hypocritical,  and 
low-minded  ;  Creon  at  once  tyrannical  and  imprudent; 
and  the  chorus  (who  are  necessarily  acquainted  with 
the  dreadful  designs,  which  they  make  no  attempt  to 
frustrate  except  by  persuasion)  of  rather  dubious  vir- 
tue.- The  versification  of  this  play  is  peculiarly  sweet 
and  flowing,  and  a  bright  fancy  sparkles  over  it. 

Euripides  has  written,  among  the  tragedies  that  sur- 
vive, no  less  than  four  of  which  the  family  of  Aga- 
memnon are  the  subjects  :  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  ;  Electra ; 
Orestes;  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris — besides  others,  in 
which  the  chief  himself  or  his  brother  Menelaus  ap- 
pear. The  first  of  this  series  is,  we  think,  on  the  whole, 
the  best.  The  struggles  of  Agamemnon  between  his 
imaginary  duty,  as  commander  of  the  Greeks,  and  his 
love  for  his  daughter,  as  represented  in  the  first  scene, 
form  a  very  affecting  picture.  The  subsequent  pas- 
sages, however,  seem  greatly  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  opening.  Menelaus  is  depicted  as  mean  and  selfish 
in  the  extreme.  He  urges,  with  ferocious  indifference, 
the  sacrifice  of  his  niece  to  promote  his  revenge,  after 
having  intercepted  the  letter  of  his  brother,  in  which 
he  countermanded  his  fatal  orders.  On  the  arrival 
of  Clytemnestra  and  her  daughter,  for  the  supposed 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  Achilles,  the  distress  of 
Agamemnon  increases;  and  Menelaus,  touched  with 
something  like  compassion,  offers  to  forego  the  sad 
offering;  when,  to  the  disgust  of  the  reader,  the  father 
himself  changes  his  purpose;  and  alarmed  lest  the 
Greeks  should  discover  the  oracle,  and  mutiny  against 
him,  resolves  to  complete  the  sacrifice  from  which  he 
had  so  lately  revolted.  From  this  point,  however,  the 
interest  is  sustained  to  a  very  high  pitch;  and  the 
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pathos,  which  would  otherwise  be  overpowering,  is  re- 
lieved by  pictures  of  tender  resignation,  fearful  inno- 
cence, and  generous  courage.  Achilles  is  represented 
in  the  most  ingenuous  and  amiable  character.  And 
though  the  heroine  at  first  shrinks  from  the  dreadful 
fate  prepared  for  her,  she  speedily  seems  inspired  with 
the  most  heroic  feelings,  and  devotes  herself  to  die 
with  a  noble  firmness,  which  faintly  reminds  us  of  Anti- 
gone ;  she  goes  out  to  death  as  to  a  festival.  The 
images  of  the  victim,  and  of  the  hind  substituted  in 
her  room,  as  pictured  by  the  messenger  who  relates 
the  catastrophe,  possess  a  beauty  of  the  plastic  kind, 
of  which  Euripides  affords  few  similar  examples. 

A  long  space  of  time  elapses  between  this  tragedy 
and  that  of  "Elcctrq,"  during  which  Orestes,  who  was 
introduced  as  an  infant  in  the  Iphigenia,  grows  up  to 
manhood;  Agamemnon  returns  conqueror,  and  is  slain ; 
Orestes  is  banished ;  and  Electra  discarded  from  the 
palace  where  ./Egisthus  and  her  mother  reign.  In  this 
piece  Euripides  has  unfortunately  trod  on  ground 
which  was  completely  occupied  before  him.  All  that 
the  Choephoree  of  ^Eschylus  wanted  in  variety  of  inci- 
dent, and  felicity  of  development,  had  been  supplied 
in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles ;  and  nothing  remained  to 
be  done  by  an  author  who  should  even  bring  to  the 
work  an  equal  genius.  Compelled,  however,  to  at- 
tempt some  novelty,  Euripides  has  accumulated  woes 
on  the  head  of  his  heroine, — "  steep'd  her  in  poverty 
even  to  the  very  lips," — and  given  her  a  generous  pre- 
sent for  her  pretended  husband.  He  has  also  removed 
the  scene  from  the  palace  to  the  country,  and  employed 
artifices  to  bring  Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  die,  which  are  not  very  pro- 
bable. Castor  and  Pollux  are  also  introduced  at  the 
close,  for  no  other  conceivable  purpose  than  to  patch 
up  a  marriage  between  Pylades  and  Electra;  for  the 
journey  of  Orestes  to  Athens  belongs  to  a  new  action. 
In  all  respects,  this  piece  is  of  a  much  lower  tone  than 
those  of  the  two  elder  tragedians. 

The  "  Orestes"  in  point  of  time,  almost  immediately 
follows  the  Electra.    Euripides  here  represents  his  hero 
as  not  only  driven  to  distraction  by  the  furies  of  his 
mother,  but  as  condemned  to  death,  together  with  his 
sister,  by  the  citizens  of  Argos.     The  distress,  at  the 
opening  of  this  play,  seems  nearly  to  have  reached  its 
utmost  pitch :  Orestes  is  discovered  lying  on  a  couch, 
distracted,    and   Electra,    worn  out   with   grief  and 
fatigue,  sitting  beside  him ;  the  Argives  have  forbid- 
den all  succours  to  be  given  to  the  miserable  pair, 
and  are  about  to  assemble  to  decide  in  what  manner 
they  shall  put  them  to  death.     This  is  rather  an  un- 
promising commencement  of  a  tragedy ;  we  see,  at  all 
events,  the  worst;  for  the  actual  death  of  the  persons 
would  be  happiness  compared  to  the  prolongation  of 
their  sufferings.  The  wild  exclamations  of  Orestes,  how- 
ever, when  the  madness  comes  over  him,  are  at  once 
grand  and  terrific.     A  gleam  of  hope  breaks  in  on  the 
arrival  of  Menelaus ;  but  this  prince,  whom  Euripides 
delights  to  represent  as  despicable,  finally  leaves  his 
kinsman  in  despair.    Tyndarus,  Menelaus,  and  Orestes 
make  long  speeches,  filled  with  many  a  rhetorical  flou- 
rish, which  produce  nothing.     After  the  hard-hearted 
selfishness  and  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  two  relatives, 
the  disinterested  friendship  of  Pylades  is  truly  refresh- 
ing.    He  leads  Orestes  to  make  his  defence  to  the 
people ;  but  the  only  favour  this  measure  procures  is, 
2  K 
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that  the  prince  and  his  sister  shall  have  their  choice 
•of  the  modes  of  dying,  so  that  they  execute  the  sen- 
tence on  themselves  before  the  day  closes.  The  dis- 
tress is  now  renewed — heightened  it  scarcely  could 
be — when  Pylades  proposes  that  they  should,  before 
they  die,  kill  Helen,  who  happened  to  be  within  the  pa- 
lace, and  so  revenge  on  her  the  deaths  of  the  Grecians 
who  fell  at  Troy.  This  proposition  is  eagerly  adopted, 
though  to  us  it  seems  a  mere  piece  of  foolish  and  wan- 
ton cruelty,  little  calculated  to  excite  our  pity  for  suf- 
ferers who  exhibit  none.  Electra,  however,  wiser  than 
the  rest,  suggests  that  they  may  save  their  own  lives 
by  securing  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Helen  and  Me- 
uelaus,  as  a  hostage,  and  threatening  to  deprive  her 
also  of  life,  unless  her  father  wjll  interpose  in  their 
behalf.  Both  plots  now  proceed  together.  At  the 
moment  when  the  stroke  is  aimed  at  Helen,  she  va- 
nishes. Hermione  is  seized,  the  palace  gates  barri- 
cadoed,  and  Orestes  and  Pylades  appear  on  the  top 
of  a  tower,  holding  a  drawn  sword  over  the  neck  of 
their  hostage,  and  surrounded  with  torches  in  readi- 
ness to  set  fire  to  the  palace.  Menelaus  enters  be- 
low ;  and,  in  this  critical  situation,  a  long  dialogue  of 
short  sentences  ensues  between  the  king  of  Sparta 
and  Orestes,  at  the  close  of  which  the  latter  calls  to 
Electra  to  light  up  the  blaze  from  beneath,  and  to  the 
attendants  to  set  fire  to  the  roofs.  At  this  agonizing 
moment  Apollo  interferes,  and  sets  every  thing  right : 
pacifies  Menelaus  by  showing  him  Helen  in  the  clouds, 
now  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess;  prescribes  his 
future  course  to  Orestes ;  gives  him  for  a  wife  the 
lady  over  whom  he  is  holding  the  sword  ;  and  leaves 
Electra  and  Pylades  peaceably  to  solemnize  their  nup- 
tials. Never,,  surely,  was  every  principle  of  the  dra- 
matic art  so  marvellously  sacrificed  to  a  pantomimic 
display  as  in  this  "  most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion." The  lowest  manufacturer  of  a  modem  melo- 
drame  would  have,  at  least,  brought  about  the  cata- 
strophe by  causing  Menelaus  to  succour  the  despe- 
rate party,  in  order  to  preserve  his  daughter :  but 
the  blazing  torches — the  descent  of  Apollo — and  Helen 
riding  in  the  air — were  such  picturesque  accompani- 
ments to  the  last  scene,  that  Euripides  was  unable  to 
resist  them. 

An  interval  again  elapses  between  the  last  play  and 
the  "  Jphigema  in  Tauris"    In  the  mean  time,  Orestes 
has  been  acquitted  at  Athens,  but,  in  order  completely 
to  expiate  his  offence,  is  commanded  by  Apollo  to 
bring  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tauris.    Thither  he  has 
repaired  with  Pylades,  when  both  are  seized,  to  be 
ottered  up  to  the  goddess ;  which  was  the  fate  of  every 
Greek  who  touched  on  the  shore :  after,  however,  all 
seems  lost,  Orestes  discovers  in  the  priestess,   who 
involuntarily  ministers  at  the  bloody  altar,   his  own 
sister,  whom  Diana  had  snatched  from  intended  sacri- 
fice many  years  before  at  Aulis.     The  parties  then 
contrive  jointly  to  escape,  and  succeed,  carrying  away 
the  statue  with  them.     The  artifice  by  which  this  is 
effected  is  very  far  from  probable  ;  but  the  spectator 
or  reader  is  willing  to  acquiesce  in  any  thing  which 
brings  such  horrors  as  those  represented  in  the  fane 
at  lauris  to  a  period.     The  generous  contention  of 
the  friends  which  shall  suffer,  when  only  one  is  to  be 
sacrificed  ,s  noble  and  affecting;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  the  heroine   without  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
who,  even  against  her  will,  had  for  many  years  been 
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In  the  "  Andromache"  Menelaus  and  Orestes  appear 
once  more,  both  in  very  unworthy  characters.     The 
conduct,  indeed,  of  the  former  is  base  and  cruel  be- 
yond endurance:    to   gratify  his   daughter's    revenge 
against  her  unhappy  rival,  he  first  barbarously  works 
on  the  feelings  of  the  Trojan  captive  as  a  mother,  and 
induces  her  to  leave  her  asylum  by  threatening  that  if 
she  will  not  be  content  to  renounce  its  protection  and 
to  die,  her  son  shall  perish  in  her  stead ;  and  when  he 
has  thus  secured  her  in  his  power,  prepares  to  sacrifice      B.  c. 
both  the  parent  and  the  child.     Happily  baffled  by  the      460. 
arrival  of  Peleus,  Hermione,  in  rage  and  fear,  attempts  The  Andro- 
her  own  life,  when  her  old  lover  Orestes  appears,  in-  mache. 
forms  her  that  he   has  taken    measures    to  kill  her 
husband  at  Delphi,  by  means  of  the  populace,  and 
bears  her  away  with  him.  Shortly  after,  a  messenger  an- 
nounces the  completion  of  this  dastardly  assassination ; 
but  all  the  remaining  parties  are  comforted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Thetis,  who  provides  Andromache  with  a  third 
husband  in  Helenus,  and  confers  the  gift  of  immortality 
on  Peleus,  whose  bride  she  had  been  in  his  youth. 
In  the  instance  of  Orestes,  the  poet  has  strikingly  dis- 
played how  little  love  he  possessed  for  austere  virtue, 
or  how  inadequate  he  was  to  portray  it; — this  young 
prince,  who  has  been  made  to  act  a  chief  part  in  four 
plays,  has  no  character  at  all.     He  is  most  truly  "  a 
pipe  for  fortune's  finger  to  play  what  stop  she  pleases." 
He  is  governed  by  the  most  unreasonable  and  contra- 
dictory impulses.     He  is  forced  on  to  kill  his  mother 
by  a  divinity—  sunk  in  remorse  without  repenting — 
moved  to  kill  Helen  without  motive—  and  deeply  cri- 
minal, at  last,  without  apparent  passion,  temptation, 
or  concern.     His  wickedness  does  not  shock  us,  be- 
cause it  seems  like  the    antic  of  a  puppet,   who  is 
moved  alternately  by  the  most  opposite  strings. 

The  "  Trojan  Captiies"  presents  us  with  a  grand  pic- The  Trojan 
ture  of  majesty  and  beauty  reduced  to  the  deepest  woe :  Captives. 
but  this  is  all.  There  is  no  suspense,  no  progression, 
no  action,  and  consequently  very  little  interest ; — the 
persons  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gutter,  and  the  specta- 
tors nothing  but  to  pity  them.  The  "  Hecuba"  however, 
follows  the  destiny  of  the  eldest  of  the  characters  in 
the  former  play,  into  stranger  diversities  of  sorrow. 
The  resignation  of  Iphigenia  is  very  agreeably  repre- 
sented, and  the  circumstances  of  her  death  are  wrought 
up  into  a  vivid  and  beautiful  picture.  The  impression 
made  by  the  subsequent  part  of  the  play  is  not  so 
pleasing.  The  avaricious  cruelty  of  Polymnestor  de- 
serves, indeed,  the  severest  of  punishments ;  but  the 
circumstances  of  his  eyes  being  extinguished  are  ra- 
ther shocking  than  terrible  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  his  in- 
nocent children  makes  us  revolt  from  its  authors.  As  the 
poet  has  here  given  in  one  tragedy  two  distinct  events 
in  the  distresses  of  Hecuba,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  play  should  not  embrace  her  whole  course  of 
misery,  except  the  misery  it  would  occasion  to  the 
spectators.  Indeed  the  misfortunes  of  this  queen,  who 
displays  more  of  the  termagant  than  of  the  heroine, 
are  so  often  presented  to  us  by  Euripides,  that  we  are 
almost  constrained  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of 
Hamlet,  "  What's  Hecuba  to  us.  or  we  to  Hecuba,  that 
we  should  mourn  for  her?" 

"  Ion'  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  i0-n. 
of  Euripides.     The   picture   of  sweet  simplicity  and 
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.,;,y.holy  reverence  in  the  mind  of  its  youthful  hero,  is  no 
v^r-V-s^less  distinct  and  lovely  than  that  of  the  scenery  with 

From      which  he  is  surrounded.     His  feelings  of  humble  gra- 

A.  M.  titude  to  the  power  which  has  protected  him,  his 
virtue  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  his  fond  cleaving 

^77.      to  the  sacred  seclusion  which  has  enwrapped  him  from 

500.      childhood,  are  beautifully  drawn.     The  picture  seems 
to        sky-tinctured — of  an  ethereal  purity  of  colouring.    The 

A.  M.      plot  also  is  very  skilfully  conducted  to  the  conclusion : 
3544.     though,  with  the  exception  of  the  attempt  on  the  hero's 

B~       life,  the  whole  might  pass  for  a  sentimental  comedy. 

4(30.  The  story  is  quite  of  this  cast :  a  foundling  is  dis- 
covered by  a  mother,  who  had  since  married,  to  be 
her  son,  and  is  palmed  off  on  her  husband  as  the  fruit 
of  an  early  amour  of  his  own;  thus  securing  a  wished- 
for  happiness  on  Xuthus,  an  inheritance  on  Ion,  and, 
at  once,  her  child  and  her  character  to  the  mother. 
This  is  strictly  a  piece  of  intrigue,  though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  here  most 
felicitously  exerted,  has  elevated  it  far  above  ordinary 
dramas  of  this  description.  In  this,  as  in  many  works 
of  Euripides,  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  new  comedy, 
and  find  ample  reason  to  justify  the  admiration  of 
Msenander.  The  great  blemish  of  the  piece  is  the 
contrivance  of  the  mother  to  slay  the  youth,  whom  she 
does  not  know  to  be  her  son.  A  lady,  who  has  been 
represented  as  of  peaceable  and  domestic  manners, 
hears  that  her  husband  has  discovered  a  son,  and  an 
attendant  no  sooner  proposes  to  her  that  she  should 
murder  him,  than  she  acquiesces,  without  the  slightest 
scruple,  and  only  expresses  her  fear  that  so  desirable 
an  event  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish.  Afterwards, 
when  the  scheme  has  been  frustrated,  and  the  recog- 
nition takes  place,  all  is  forgiven  and  forgotten ;  Ion 
embraces  his  mother  without  shuddering  at  her  base- 
ness, and  this  intended  murderess  is  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  her  son,  and  the  combination  of  Apollo 
\\ithhertodeceive  her  husbapd.  One  would  almost 
think,  that  before  Euripides  could  make  such  a  repre- 
sentation as  this,  he  must  have  lost  all  sense  of  dis- 
tinction between  crime  and  excellence  among  the 
miserable  sophistries  of  the  schools. 

The  Suppli-  The  "  Supplicants"  must,  injustice,  be  regarded  as  a 
fugitive  piece ;  written  on  political  grounds,  and  for  a 
temporary  occasion.  It  was  acted  just  after  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  between  the  Argives  and  Lace- 
dsemonians,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  order  to 
remind  the  latter  of  their  ancient  obligations  to  the 
Athenians.  It  consists  simply  of  the  entreaties  of 
Adrastus,  the  king  of  Argos,  and  the  matrons  of  that 
state,  to  Theseus,  that  he  would  interfere,  and  procure 
for  them  an  opportunity  of  burying  the  slain  who  had 
fallen  before  Thebes,  and  to  whom  that  city,  in  the 
pride  of  victory,  refused  a  sepulchre — the  consequent 
expedition  of  the  Athenians,  and  their  complete  vic- 
tory— the  lamentations  over  the  bodies  thus  redeemed — 
the  appearance  of  Minerva,  who  exhorts  the  Athenian 
prince  not  to  allow  the  Argives  to  receive  the  favours 
conferred  on  them,  without  a  return,  but  to  compel 
them  to  swear  never  to  attack  Athens—  and  finally, 
the  exhortation  of  the  chorus  to  Adrastus  to  take  the 
oaths  required  by  the  goddess.  The  piece  also  con- 
tains a  long  and  very  elegant  discussion  between 
Theseus  and  the  herald  from  Thebes,  on  the  relative 
..line  of  democratical  and  monarchical  governments; 
and,  what  is  far  better  than  this,  the  sweet  and  touch- 
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ing   lamentations    and    death-songs    of   Evadne,   the  Tragicl\>.  is 
widow  of  one  of  the  fallen  chiefs,  who,  at  the  conclu-  °f  Cjrccn-. 
sion  of  her  strain,  leaps  on  his  funeral  pyre  and  dies 
beside  him. 

The  "  Children  of  Hercules"  like  the  former  piece,  is 
essentially  political.  It  was  intended  to  remind  the 
Spaitans  of  the  protection  afforded  by  Athens  to  the 
race  of  the  hero,  from  whom  they  gloried  to  derive 
their  origin.  It  bears  internal  marks  of  haste,  and  was 
probably  composed  to  meet  the  public  feeling  at  some 
peculiar  crisis.  There  are,  however,  two  circumstances 
which  throw  a  splendour  over  it ;  the  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  Macaria  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  the  generous 
heroism  of  lolaus,  whose  youth  is  miraculously  renewed,  The  Chil- 
in  answer  to  his  prayers,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  drenof  Hcr- 
perform  the  noblest  feats  of  valour,  and  to  save,  by  his  cu'cs- 
prowess,  the  family  of  his  friend.  There  is  a  singular 
want  of  catastrophe.  In  the  last  scene,  Eurystheus, 
whose  life  has  been  spared  by  the  Athenians,  is  menaced 
with  death  by  Alcmena  ;  and  while  she  threatens,  and 
he  replies,  the  tragedy  abruptly  concludes.  The  con- 
duct and  language  of  this  spouse  of  Hercules,  however 
prompted  by  her  wrongs,  are  very  unfeminine — though, 
probably  Euripides  was  of  a  different  opinion. 

The  "  Phoenician  Damsels"  occupies  the  same  ground  The  Plurui- 
with  the  Seven  Chiefs  of  ^schylus  ;  it  is  of  much cia" Dam- 
greater  length,  and  contains  a  far  more  numerous  dra- ' 
matis  personce  than  the  preceding  tragedy ;  but  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  it  is  far  inferior  in  spirit 
and  vividness  to  that  mighty  work,  in  which  the  heroes 
with  their  martial  panoply  seem  like  shapes  of  fire 
seen  in  terrific  vision.  In  the  production  of  Euripides 
there  is,  however,  some  reflection  of  this  prodigious  and 
meteor-like  brightness.  The  picture  of  the  fatal  com- 
bat between  the  brothers  is  exceedingly  characteristic 
and  striking.  The  scene  in  which  Antigone,  from  the 
walls,  inquires  and  learns  the  names  and  characters  of 
the  chiefs  before  Thebes  is  very  injudiciously  copied 
from  Homer;  for  though  such  an  enumeration  may  be 
exceedingly  beautiful  in  an  epic  poem,  it  is  unsuitable 
to  tragedy,  because  it  is  purely  episodical,  and  tends,  in 
no  way,  to  advance  the  action.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  declamatory  vituperation  in  this  tragedy  ;  indeed 
Polynices  seems  to  have  entered  the  city  for  no  end  but 
to  debate  and  retire.  Jocasta,  whom  Sophocles  had 
killed,  is  here  revived  to  endure  fresh  afflictions.  We 
cannot  say  we  should  have  desired  this  resuscitation. 
When  we  consider  the  involuntary  offence  of  which  she 
has  been  guilty,  we  look  on  her  with  shuddering;  and 
feel  relieved  when  she  dies  for  whom  there  could  be  no 
repose  but  in  the  grave. 

The  "  Raging  Hercules" consists,  of  two  distinct  fables ;  The  Raging 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  father,  wife,  and  children  of  Hercules. 
Hercules,  with  their  deliverance  by  the  return  of  that 
hero,  and  the  madness  in  which  he  kills  most  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  lately  saved.  Notwithstanding  this 
fault,  there  is  much  power  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tragedy.  The  description  given  of  the  dreadful  scene 
in  which  the  slaughters  are  perpetrated  is  very  striking 
— and  the  condition  of  Hercules  when  he  wakes  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  past,  most  heart-apalling  and 
fearful.  The  force  of  the  pathos  is  pleasingly  broken 
by  the  kind  attentions  and  unchanged  friendship  of 
Theseus,  whom  the  Athenian  poets  delighted  to  extol. 
Sophocles  has  very  finely  delineated  this  favourite  cha- 
racter ;  but  how  much  more  sweetly  is  this  idol  of 
2  K  2 
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Athens  portrayed  by  Shakespeare  than  by  any  even  of 
-  the  most  gifted  of  his  own  countrymen ;  when  with  a 
courtesy  so  graceful,  and  a  philosophy  so  mild  and 
prince-like,  he  is  made  to  receive  the  theatrical  efforts 
of  the  immortal  company  of  fanciful  mechanics ! 

"  Alcestis"  if  not  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
productions  of  its  author,  unquestionably  contains  the 
most  exquisite  scene.  The  descriptions  given  of  the 
preparations  made  by  the  heroic  wife  for  her  approach- 
ing end — the  sweet  apostrophe  to  the  nuptial  chamber 
—her  own  gentle  departure  and  leave-taking  of  life, 
preceded  by  maternal  anxieties  and  thoughts  of  love — • 
form  an  instance  of  the  pathetic  of  which  all  the 
works  of  ancient  times  can  furnish  no  similar  example. 
For  the  sake  of  the  feelings  thus  excited,  we  readily  par- 
don the  necessary  debasement  of  Admetus  and  his 
father — the  strange  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Her- 
cules seizes  the  phantom  Death  at  the  tomb,  and  com- 
pels him  to  relinquish  his  prize,  which  seems  at  va- 
riance with  every  intelligible  scheme  of  metaphysics  or 
of  mythology — and  the  undignified  manners  of  the  hero, 
who  restores  Alcestis  to  her  husband.  In  this  piece 
one  might  almost  fancy  that  the  first  hints  were  con- 
tained of  that  divine  picture  of  dying  excellence  which 
it  was  reserved  for  Richardson  to  exhibit  in  full  gran- 
deur to  the  world.  It  is  astonishing  that  Euripides  was 
not  converted  from  his  heresies  respecting  the  female 
sex  by  the  perusal  of  his  own  Alccstis. 

"  Hippo/i/tus,"  with  the  exception  of  the  single  unfor- 
tunate piece  so  much  censured,  is  a  most  noble  work. 
The  author  seems  to  have  derived  a  purity  of  mind  from 
the  act  of  depicting  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  hero; 
for  nothing  can  exceed  the  delicate  propriety  with  which 
ihe  revolting  part  of  the  subject  is  touched  on.  There 
is  this  peculiarity  in  the  virtue  of  the  unfortunate  youth 
that  his  goodness  seems  altogether  innate,  and  his  soul 
is  as  unspotted  as  his  actions.  Euripides  appears  to 
have  had  a  congenial  feeling  for  this  description  of  an- 
gelical beauty  of  mind,  but  to  have  wanted  all  moral 
principle ;  all  sense  of  the  struggling  and  subduing  power 
of  virtue  which  gains  a  mastery  over  itself  and  awes  all 
around  it.  Moral  beauty  with  him  is  always  in  repose — 
soft,  placid,  unconscious.  Of  all  his  persons  who  en- 
gage in  the  active  scenes  of  crowded  life,  scarcely  one 
has  unmingled  claims  on  our  admiration  and  sympathy. 
The  admirers  of  Euripides  usually  give  up  "  Aftewf 
as  unworthy  of  its  alleged  author,  and  have  made  great 
efforts  to  prove  it  spurious.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
reason  to  suppose  it  the  production  of  a  later  age.  No 
subject  could  have  been  chosen  less  adapted  to  tragedy 
than  the  episode  of  the  Iliad  on  which  this  piece  is 
founded ;  and  the  unfortunate  choice  of  the  materials 
is  not  compensated  for  by  the  skill  of  the  finishing. 

The  "  Bacchanalians"  though  unfit  for  theatrical  re- 
presentation, is  full  of  power,  spirit,  and  poetry.  The 
frenzy  of  the  votaries  of  the  god,  with  all  their  strange 
and  wild  frolics,  are  described  with  a  vividness  truly 
picturesque,  while  the  choral  songa  breathe  forth  the 
same  inspiration  inverses  which  seem  to  reel  and  dance 
in  unison  with  the  general  emotion.  The  catastrophe 
would  be  too  dreadful  a  conclusion  to  a  piece  of  this 
kind,  were  it  brought  home  with  reality  to  our  bosoms  ; 
but  the  whole  is  carried  off  by  a  sort  of  ethereal  intoxi- 
cation in  which  the  misery  is  disbelieved  or  forgotten. 

"  Helen"  is  as  marvellous  as  a  fairy  tale.     It  is  writ- 
ten on  the  supposition  that  the  celebrated  beauty  whose 
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name  it  bears,  never  was  really  at  Troy,  but  was  enter-  TragkPocts 
tained  in  Egypt,  while  Paris  bore  away  a  cloud  instead  of  Greece, 
of  the  reality  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  con- ' 
tended.  Mr.  Bryant  triumphantly  adduces  this  story, 
which  is  found  in  several  ancient  writers,  as  a  proof 
that  the  whole  tale  of  Troy  is  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision."  The  conclusion  of  this  tragedy  is,  like  many 
of  its  author's,  comic ; — a  universal  reconciliation  takes 
place,  and  all  parties  are  made  happy.  The  impression 
left  behind  by  the  perusal  is  pleasing;  because  the 
most  exalted  beauty  is  not  here  divorced  from  virtue, 
for  which  it  is  so  fit  a  shrine. 

The  "  Cyclops"  is  the  only  specimen  which  remains  to 
us  of  the  ancient  satirical  drama,  with  which  the 
presentation  of  the  trilogies  of  the  old  tragedians  waselops.' 
usually  closed.  Although  the  substance,  and  even  the 
pun,  by  means  of  which  Ulysses  escapes,  are  taken  from 
the  Odyssey,  the  piece  is  worked  up  with  great  effect ; 
the  humour  wears  a  romantic  form,  and  the  very  parody 
on  the  heroic  tales  is  itself  heroic.  There  are,  even  in 
this  ludicrous  effusion,  nearer  approaches  to  the  high 
and  plastic  style  than  in  most  of  the  serious  pieces  of  the 
author;  a  circumstance  which  may  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Euripides  was  seduced  from  the  path  trodden  by 
his  predecessors  chiefly  by  his  desire  to  triumph  in  the 
tears  of  his  audience ;  so  that  when  this  temptation 
was  removed,  he  was  able  more  closely  to  follow  them. 

Of  the  successors  of  Euripides  in  Grecian  tragedy  wo 
have  no  remains.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  is  not  to 
be  regretted.  They  would  only  have  afforded  a  gratifi- 
cation to  curiosity  in  tracing  the  decline  of  the  art,  while 
they  would  have  interrupted  our  admiration  of  the  grand 
relics  which  we  now  possess.  At  present  the  Greek 
tragedy  stands  alone,  as  one  of  the  grandest  vestiges  of 
the  mighty  times  of  old ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
immense  number  of  plays  which  each  of  these  poets 
produced,  and  the  consequent  facility  with  which  works 
so  perfect  in  their  symmetry,  and  so  exquisite  in  their 
minutest  parts,  were  struck  off  at  once,  we  are  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  fine  spirit  of  that  golden  period. 

The  Greek  tragedies  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish :  those  of  ^Eschylus,  by  Potter — of  Sophocles,  by 
Franklin — and  of  Euripides,  by  Potter  and  Woodhull ; 
but  we  cannot  think,  in  any  instance,  with  considerable 
success.  The  Greek  language,  perhaps,  was  essential 
to  the  harmony  of  these  perfect  works.  The  words 
themselves  often  form  parts  of  that  grace  which  is  no 
where  else  to  be  supplied ;  and  the  divine  workman- 
ship of  Sophocles  and  jEschylus  would  have  been,  in  a 
degree,  lost,  if  employed  on  less  pure  and  delicate  ma- 
terials. Nor  can  we  give  much  praise  to  any  modern 
attempt  at  imitating  these  productions  of  Athenian 
genius.  The  texture  of  our  minds  is  very  different  from 
that  of  those  by  whom  they  were  produced  or  enjoyed — 
our  joys  and  sorrows  refer  to  a  different  sphere — the  co- 
louring of  existence  is  altered.  We  have  exchanged 
present  unthinking  gladness  for  a  distant  hope  ;  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  beautiful  foreground  for  the  dimly-seen 
glories  of  an  endless  perspective.  Infinitely  is  the  ad- 
vantage ours,  as  immortality  is  superior  to  time.  We 
must,  however,  resign  the  graces  by  which  the  ancients 
attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  prospects  beyond  the 
grave.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  admiration 
of  those  works  which  the  changes  of  mortality  have  left 
us.  The  moulds  in  which  those  exquisite  groups  were 
cast  are  for  ever  broken ! 
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ALTHOUGH  the  lyric  poetry  of  Greece  attained  a 
degree  of  excellence  which  has  in  no  subsequent  period 
been  surpassed,  it  scarcely  forms  so  distinct  a  class  of 
imaginative  works  as  the  productions  of  her  great  trage- 
dians. Yet  still  this  description  of  poetry,  while  its  sub- 
jects vary  with  the  ages  and  nations  in  which  it  flourishes, 
will  be  found  nearly  the  same  in  its  texture  and  philo- 
sophical principles  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent 
times.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  will  appear  from 
a  very  slight  sketch  of  its  principles  and  origin. 

Lyric  poetry,  as  its  name  denotes,  Was  originally 
accompanied  by  instrumental  music.  Not  only  was  it 
sung  or  chaunted  by  the  bard,  like  the  ancient  rhapso- 
'  dies,  but  attended  with  such  rude  harmonies  as  could 
be  produced  from  the  rude  instruments  of  the  early 
ages.  Hence  it  became  distinguished,  in  very  ancient 
times,  from  every  other  description  of  poetry.  It  was, 
necessarily,  short,  striking,  vivid,  and  singularly  har- 
monious ;  not  like  an  epic  rhapsody,  referring  to  some- 
thing precedent,  and  broken  off  as  a  fragment,  but 
containing,  in  itself,  the  complete  expression  of  the 
feeling  which  it  was  intended  to  convey.  It  is  the 
musical  development  of  some  noble  emotion  or  deep 
and  solemn  thought.  In  is  nature  it  differs  essentially 
from  the  epic  and  the  tragic.  In  the  former  of  these, 
while  the  poet  himself  relates  the  events  which  he 
desires  to  immortalize,  he  refers  to  them  as  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  represents  them  as  objects  rather  of  contem- 
plation than  of  passion,  and  throws  over  the  whole  an 
air  of  stillness  and  repose.  In  the  latter,  the  bard 
altogether  disappears,  and  we  are  made  at  once 
spectators  of  the  high  scene  of  action,  or  of  suffering, 
which  is  placed  before  us,  as  in  actual  progress.  In 
the  lyric,  the  poet  appears  immediately  before  us,  not 
merely  to  tell  of  things  past,  or  to  sing  the  glorious 
deeds  of  other  times,  but  to  pour  forth  his  own  present 
emotions.  The  reality  here  is  not  in  the  memory  of 
the  past,  as  in  the  epic ;  nor  in  the  view  of  the  present, 
by  personal  representation,  as  in  the  dramatic;  but  in  the 
poet's  own  mind.  He  throws  himself  into  no  other  age  or 
person,  but  speaks  of  his  immediate  feelings  in  his 
own  character.  He  is  triumphant,  festive,  joyous, 
solemn,  or  melancholy,  according  to  the  mood  of  his 
own  mind.  He  has  no  guide  but  his  own  feeling, 
modulated  and  attuned  by  his  sense  of  the  harmonious. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why  the  internal 
principles  of  the  ode  have  not  partaken  of  the  changes 
which  have  affected  other  descriptions  of  poetry.  It  is 
the  mere  expression  of  individual  feeling  which  does 
not  alter.  As  tragedy  and  epic  poetry  relate  to  things 
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foreign  to  the  poet  himself,  they  have  taken  their  form  Lyr;c  pocts 
and  colouring  from  the  times,  and  the  plastic  and  the  of  Greece, 
picturesque  have  alternately  prevailed  as  the  mind  was  ' 
led  to  rest  on  the  present,  or  prompted  by  high,  though 
indistinct,  expectations  of  the  future.  But  the  simple  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  and  of  joy — the  sense  of  delight — the 
awful  throb  of  suspense — the  mounting  enthusiasm  of 
patriotism — the  thrilling  raptures  of  love — and  the  soft 
contemplations  of  lone  philosophy,  are  essentially  the 
same  from  age  to  age.  Their  objects  change  indeed  with 
the  progress  of  time  ;  but  in  lyric  poetry  it  is  not  the 
object,  but  the  feeling,  which  is  all  in  all.  Thus  the 
lyrical  pieces  interspersed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though 
more  sublime  than  any  works  of  other  times,  because 
their  objects  are  grander  and  more  dignified,  and  the 
poetical  feeling  is  supplied  by  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  heaven,  are  the  same  in  texture  with  the  odes  of  the 
latest  bards.  They  are  equally  the  music  of  language 
expressing  the  music  of  thought.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
philosophical  division  of  lyrical  poetry  into  distinct 
classes.  Some  critics,  who  know  of  no  distinctions  in 
imaginative  composition  which  lie  deeper  than  the  mere 
subjects  on  which  it  dwells,  have  divided  lyrical  ef- 
fusions into  various  kinds,  according  to  the  occasions 
which  have  prompted  them  or  the  sentiments  which 
they  breathe.  Such  a  mode  of  classification  requires 
as  many  divisions  as  there  are  variations  in  circum- 
stance and  shades  in  passion  and  in  thought.  As  we 
shall  have  proper  occasion  to  point  out  the  nicer 
adaptations  of  the  sentiment  and  imagery  to  the  feel- 
ing, in  a  particular  view  of  the  productions  of  each 
poet,  we  shall  here  rest  contented  with  the  glance  we 
have  taken  at  the  philosophical  principles  on  which  all 
lyrical  compositions  are  framed,  and  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  severer  kinds  of  poetry. 

But  as  one  form  prevails  through  the  greater  portion  Parts  of  the 
of  the  Greek  odes,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  here  the  Greek  ode. 
constituent  parts  of  which  they  are  framed.  They 
are,  generally  speaking,  divided  into  three  stanzas, 
which  were  denominated  by  the  ancients  the  strophe, 
the  antistrophe,  and  the  epode;  of  these  parts,  the 
two  former  were  the  larger,  and  consisted  of  an  equal 
length  and  measure;  and  the  latter  was  the  lesser 
stanza.  The  chorus  sung  the  strophe  on  solemn  festi- 
vals at  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  at  the  same  time 
danced  to  the  right ;  they  then  inverted  the  dance  to 
the  left,  chaunting  the  antistrophe;  and  afterwards, 
assembling  round  the  altar,  they  stood  still  and  sung 
the  epode.  It  has  been  generally  considered  among 
those  who  have  excelled  in  Grecian  literature,  that  the 
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Alcman. 


strophe  and  antistrophe,  of  the  Grecian  lyrists  and 
tragedians  answered  to  the  modern  recitative  in  music, 
and  the  epode  corresponded  with  the  "  air."  A  pas- 
sage from  Marius  Victorious,  an  ancient  grammarian, 
confirms  the  account  we  have  above  given  of  the  parts 
which  comprised  the  ode.  "  Pleraque  lyricorum  car- 
minum,  quse  versu,  colisque  et  commatibus  componun- 
tur,  ex  strophe,  antistrophe,  ct  cpode,  ut  Grseci  appel- 
lant, ordinata  subsistunt.  Quorum  ratio  talis  est. 
Antique  Deorum  laudes  carminibus  comprehensas,  cir- 
cum  aras  eorum  euntes  canebant.  Cujus  primum  am- 
bitum,  quern  ingrediebantur  ex  parte  dextra,  strophen 
vocabant;  reversionem  autem  sinistrorsum  factam,com- 
pleto  priore  orbe,  antistrophen  appellabant.  Deinde 
in  conspectu  Deorum  soliti  consistere  cantici,  reliqua 
consequebantur,  appellantes  id  epodon.  —  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  each  of  the  Grecian 
lyric  poets,  in  the  order  of  time. 

ALCMAN  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  lyric 
poets  of  Greece,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  love-songs  and  the  elegiac  measure, 
his  predecessors  having  uniformly  written  in  hexameter 
verse.  The  place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  positively  as- 
certained, for  some  authors  assert  that  he  was  born  at 
Lacedeemon,  and  others  contend  that  this  honour  be- 
longs to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Lacedsemon  gave  birth  to  this  poet,  for  we 
find  from  ancient  writers  that  the  Spartans  exulted  that 
their  country  had  produced  a  bard  of  such  a  genius, 
and  after  his  decease  erected  a  splendid  monument  to 
his  memory.  We  are  told  by  Atheneeus  that  Alcman 
was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  so 
popular  among  his  countrymen  for  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  his  amatory  effusions,  that  he  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Spartan  fair,  who  committed  his  verses 
to  memory,  and  sang  them  at  their  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments Notwithstanding  the  merited  celebrity 
which  Alcman  once  enjoyed,  the  bard  of  Lacedsemon 
has  suffered  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  time,  that  his 
very  name  is  scarcely  known  to  the  moderns,  except 
as  attached  to  a  particular  kind  of  verse,  which  is 
named  after  him,  ALCMANIAN,  for  which  see  ALC- 
MANIAN' VERSE,  in  our  Miscellaneous  Division.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  six  books  of  verses  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and  also  a  play  entitled  Colymbosas.;  of  these 
compositions  only  a  few  lines  remain,  and  these  are 
preserved  in  the  works  of  Athenaeus  and  Hephsestion. 
The  works  of  Alcman  having  thus  perished,  we  can 
form  no  accurate  judgment  respecting  them  ;  we  are 
only  enabled  to  glance  at  the  opinion  of  his  country- 
men respecting  their  peculiar  quality  from  a  line  which 
occurs  in  a  Greek  epigram  : 


Auacreon. 


Alcman's  style  was  sweet. 

ANACREON,  who  carried  the  gay,  luxurious,  and 
festive  style  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  was 
born  at  Teos,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Celebrated  as  the  works  of  this  poet  have 
always  been,  we  know  little  respecting  his  per- 
sonal history.  The  names  of  his  parents  are  lost, 
though,  according  to  Plato,  his  family  was  noble,  de- 
ducing their  origin  from  Codrus,  the  last  and  best  of 
the  Athenian  kings.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  in  a 
singular  degree,  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  great. 
At  the  court  of  Polycrates,  the  monarch  of  Samos,  he 
was  held  in  peculiar  esteem  ;  and  was  honoured  by 
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the  friendship  of  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  Lyric  Poets 
who,  like  his  father,  delighted  in  assisting  the  deve-  of  Cjrcecr. 
lopment  of  genius.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he 
seems  to  have  left  his  native  country,  at  the  request  of 
Polycrates,  and  to  have  resided  at  Samos;  but  quitted 
this  asylum  at  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who,  de- 
sirous of  enjoying  the  society  of  the  poet,  sent  a  vessel 
of  fifty  oars  to  convey  him  to  Athens.  In  that  city  he  con- 
tinued until  the  murder  of  his  patron,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Athenian  liberties,  on  which  event  he  retired 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five.  He  is  said  to  have  been  choaked 
with  the  stone  of  a  grape,  a  characteristic  conclu- 
sion of  the  intemperate  mode  of  life  in  which  he  in- 
dulged. 

For  although  we  know  so  little  concerning  the  events 
of  Anacrcon's  story,  we  have  ample  testimony  respecting 
his  character  in  those  of  his  works  which  have  reached 
us.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was  a  voluptuary, 
not  only  in  practice  but  in  principle  ;  at  once  one  of 
the  many  who  practised  what  he  taught,  and  of  the 
few  who  would  dare  to  teach  all  that  he  practised.  He 
did  not,  however,  unite  avarice  with  voluptuousness ; 
for  Polycrates  having  presented  him  with  four  talents, 
which  prevented  him  from  sleeping,  he  returned  them, 
observing,  that  though  the  sum  was  of  great  value, 
sleep  was  of  greater  value  still.  Some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct, as  it  appears  from  his  poems,  were  of  the  deepest 
moral  die ;  but  it  is  hardly  our  province  in  this  place 
to  detail  them.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Athens,  representing  him  as  singing  a  Bacchanalian 
air  when  elevated  with  wine ;  thus  perpetuating  at 
once  the  recollection  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  debasing 
purposes  to  which  he  made  it  the  minister. 

Many  of  the  poems  of  Anacreon  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
praise  of  wine,  and  of  the  appetites  which  have  been 
so  often  and  so  improperly  dignified  by  the  name  of 
/ore.  In  their  kind,  however,  they  are  matchless. 
"  A  careless  charm,  a  natural  and  imbought  grace," 
is  lent  to  all  the  festivities  which  he  celebrates. 
A  roseate  and  lovely  hue  is  thrown  over  every  thing. 
His  pieces  abound  in  the  happiest  turns,  the  most  ap- 
propriate imagery,  and  the  most  singular  felicities  of 
expression.  His  verses  are  exquisitely  musical.  The 
circle  through  which  his  muse  ranges,  if  not  very  exten- 
sive, is  crowded  in  every  part  with  beauty  and  with 
grace.  The  wine  seems  to  sparkle,  and  the  flowers  which 
crown  the  bowl  to  bloom  for  ever  in  his  song.  He  has 
the  power  of  rendering  every  subject  subservient  to  his 
favourite  themes,  and  extracts  from  every  thing  a  spirit 
of  festive  joy.  If  he  alludes  to  the  shortness  of  life, 
he  makes  it  a  plea  for  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the 
present  hour;  and  strangely  makes  the  prospect  of  the 
grave  itself  to  give  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  he  is  so  soon 
to  leave  for  ever.  He  strives  to  make  up  in  in- 
tensity what  is  wanting  in  duration,  and  seems  almost  to 
succeed  in  living  years  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  hours  : 
there  is  a  festive  air  even  in  his  very  sorrows.  No  one 
can  deny  to  him  the  genuine  poetical  faculty,  however 
much  he  must  be  considered  as  having  abused  it;  for 
he  eminently  possessed  the  rare  power  of  making  a 
boundless  variety  of  objects  participate  in  one  common 
expression,  and  of  diffusing  one  feeling  and  sentiment 
over  each  of  the  beauties  of  the  material  creation  at 
which  he  glances.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  he  thus 
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Biography,  stands  far  beyond  all  his  imitators;  although,  from  the 
^^s~*~s  too  fascinating  taste  of  his  poison,  they  have  been  ex- 
From       ceedingly  numerous. 

A.M.  We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  speci- 
3334.  men,  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  excellencies 
R7~c.  of  Anacreon,  subjoining  the  imitation  of  Cowley,  who 
670.  has  very  happily  caught  the  careless  graces  of  the  ori- 

to         ginal  : 
A.M.  Etc  'Eavrw. 


Em  Xamvai?  TS  Trota.it;, 
STopSTa?,  8sXa>  TrpoTnveiv, 
*O  J'  Ffttf  %iTcvYa.  Jwaj 
'Y'Trap  av)(tvo<;  ira-TTufy 

M£0U  [Jill  JiaX5V8IT4l. 

TfOj^of  apj«.aTO{  yap  oia 

BIOTOC  rpfp^Ei  *uXia-9sif  ,  &c.  &c.  (Weir. 

Underneath  the  myrtle  shade, 
On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid, 
Odorous  oils  my  head  o'erflowing, 
And  around  it  roses  growing; 
"What  shall  I  do  but  drink  away 
The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day  ? 
In  this  more  than  kingly  state, 
Love  himself  shall  on  me  wait. 
Fill  to  me,  Love  !     Nay,  fill  it  up  ! 
And  mingled  cast  into  the  cup 
Wit,  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires, 
Vigorous  health  and  gay  desires. 
The  wheel  of  life  no  less  doth  stay 
On  a  smoolh  than  rugged  way  : 
Since  it  equally  doth^ee, 
Let  the  motion  pleasant  be  !  Cowley. 

We  will  present  our  readers  with  only  one  extract 
more  ;  to  give  all  that  is  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  Ana- 
rreon,  would  be  to  quote  the  whole  : 

Etc  TO  Itlv  Trireiv. 

*H  yn  /nt^aiva.  TWEJ, 
•    ITm»  $e  J^vJpe  aurw. 
TllVtl  8a.\tta-a"'  avctuptis, 
O  £'fiX»o?  Qa,\a.g-irav 
Tev  ft'  iXtov  treXwi, 
T<  /wot  juap££<r6',  EToTpoj, 
Kal-rai  flsXovn  irinn.  Ode  xix. 

Thus  rendered  by  a  translator  in  Eland's  "  Antho- 

Jo%y:" 

The  black  earth  drinks  the  falling  rain, 

Trees  drink  the  moisten'ti  earth  again  ; 

Ocean  drinks  the  mountain  gales  ; 

Ocean's  self  the  sun  inhales  ; 

And  the  sun's  bright  rays  as  soon 

Are  swallowed  by  the  thirsty  moon. 

All  nature  drinks,  —  if  I  would  sip, 

\Vhy  dash  the  nectar  from  my  lip  ?  JVT. 

But  perhaps  a  favourite  Anacreontic  of  our  own 
country  will  give  the  mere  English  reader  a  better  idea 
of  Anacreon's  peculiar  character  of  style,  than  any  of 
the  passages  we  have  quoted  above  : 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I  ; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Could'st  thou  sip,  and  sip  it  up  ; 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may, 
Life  is  short,  and  wears  away. 
Both  alike,  both  thine  and  mine, 
Hasten  quick  to  their  decline  ; 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine's  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore  : 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 

The  works  of  Anacreon,  at  least  in  detached  por- 
tions,. have  been  very  frequently  rendered  into  our 
language.  Cowley  has  translated  twelve  odes;  but 
has  rather  given  the  light,  airy,  and  sportive  graces 
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than  the  full-hearted  joyousncss  of  his  author.  He  Lyric  Poets 
was  himself  exuberant  rather  in  his  wit  than  in  his  of  Greece. 
sense  of  pleasure;  and,  happily  for  the  morals  of 
himself  and  of  the  world,  but  half  an  Anacreon.  The 
translation  of  Fawkes  is  not  unfaithful  to  the  letter,  but 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  It 
seldom  rises  above  respectable  mediocrity.  Recent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  the  works  of  this 
great  voluptuary  by  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  with  very  different  success.  The  version  of  the 
first  is  coarse  and  revolting,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
not  only  elegant,  graceful,  and  most  harmonious,  but 
is  executed  in  a  spirit  congenial  with  that  of  the  Grecian. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  very  resemblance  of  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Moore  to  that  of  Anacreon  has  prevented  him 
from  giving  to  the  world  a  faithful  translation.  He  has 
himself  such  singular  quickness  in  forming  the  happiest 
combinations,  and  so  ardent  a  feeling  of  the  plea- 
surable, that  he  could  not  be  retrained  even  to  the  text 
of  him  whom  he  has  delighted  to  imitate.  Unhappily 
for  the  cause  of  virtue,  his  paraphrase  is  more  seduc- 
tive than  even  the  original.  While  he  deserves  praise 
for  the  total  suppression  of  some  things  which  a  Chris- 
tian age  would  not  endure,  he  has  rendered  sensuality 
more  refined,  and  has  heightened  its  charms  by  the 
glossy  veil  in  which  he  has  enveloped  them.  His  work, 
in  short,  is  liable  to  all  the  censure  which  attaches  to 
his  earlier  writings. 

The  following  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  works 
of  Anacreon : 

Anacreontis  Odee,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Hen.  Stephen.  1554. 
Editio  princeps. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  a  Fabro,  1 2mo.    Salmurii.   1 660 

et  J690. 

Gr.  cum  Gallica  Intrepretatione  Annse  Da- 

ceriae,  ejusque  ac  Tan.    Fabri  notis.    Parisiis,  1662,  in 
12mo. 

Gr.  cum  Longopetrsei  (Longepierre)  metrica 

Versione  Gallica  et  Notis.  Parisiis,  1682.   12mo. 

a  Baxter,  12mo.  Lond.  1710.      This  is  an 

excellent  edition. 

a  Joshua  Barnes,  Cantab.  8vo.  1705,1721. 

Lond.  1734. 

a  Mattaire,  Gr.  cum  Lat.  Version,  et  Notis. 

Lond.  1725.    4to.  Excudebat  Gul.  Bowyer. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  a  Mattaire  apud  Bowyer.  Lond. 

1740.  4to. 

These  are  Mattaire's  splendid  and  accurate  editions  ; 
and  only  one  hundred  copies  of  each  were  printed  by 
Bowyer.  See  Nicholls's  Life  of  Bowyer.  Note,  p.  168. 

a  Pauw.   Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Notis.    Traj.  ad 

Rhen.  1732.   4to. 

Gr.   12mo.  edit.  Brunck,  Argentor.    1778. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  correct  edition. 

STESJCHORUS,  one  of  the  nine  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  Steskhorus. 
was  born  at  Himera,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  his  original  name  was  Tisias,  but  that  he 
was  afterwards  called  Stersichorus,  or  Stesichorus,  in 
consequence  of  the  improvements  which  he  introduced 
in  the  arts  of  music  and  dancing.  Isocrates,  and  other 
authors,  assert  that  the  Sicilian  poet  was  deprived  of 
his  eyesight  for  writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and 
that  he  only  again  received  it  upon  the  condition  of 
making  a  recantation  of  his  calumnies.  The  ana- 
chronism of  this  assertion  is  as  self-evident  as  its  ab- 
surdity. We  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his  Art  of  Rhe- 
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toric,  that  Stesichorus  was  the  first  inventor  of  the 
/  well-known  fable  of  the  Horse  and  the  Stag  (which  has 
been  imitated  by  Horace  and  other  poets),  and  that  he 
composed  it  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from  entering 
into  an  alliance  with  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 
Stesichorus  is  affirmed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  first  who  composed  an  epithalamium.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Catana,  in  Sicily,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age ;  and  to  have  been  magnificently  buried  there 
at  the  public  expence.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  one  ot  the 
numbers  of  his  Observer,  has  favoured  us  with  some 
remarks  upon  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  the  Sicilian 
bard,  and  the  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  his  me- 
mory was  held  by  his  countrymen.  "  A  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory  near  one  of  the  city  gates,  which 
was  thenceforward  called  the  gate  of  Stesichorus ;  this 
tomb  was  composed  of  eight  columns,  had  eight  steps, 
and  eight  angles,  after  the  cabalistical  numbers  of 
Pythagoras,  whose  mysterious  philosophy  was  then  in 
vogue ;  the  cubic  number  of  eight  was  emblematic  of 
strength,  solidity,  and  magnificence;  and  from  this 
tomb  of  Stesichorus  arose  the  Greek  proverb  Uavra 
OKTU,  by  which  was  meant  any  thing  perfect  and  com- 
plete. Phalaris  of  Agrigentum  erected  a  temple  to 
ms  name,  and  decreed  him  divine  honours;  all  the 
cities  in  Sicily  conspired  in  lamenting  the  death  of  their 
favourite  poet,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  trophies 
they  dedicated  to  his  memory."  This  is  all  which  is 
known  of  the  life  of  Stesichorus.  His  compositions 
are  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  books,  all 
of  which  are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments  preserved  in  Athenseus  and  Aristotle.  We 
must  be  therefore  satisfied,  in  the  absence  of  the  poems 
themselves,  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  passed  upon 
them  by  the  ancient  critics  and  writers.  Quintilian 
esteemed  Stesichorus  in  no  degree  inferior  to  Pindar, 
either  in  the  sublimity  of  thought,  the  harmony  of  ver- 
sification, or  the  beauty  of  language,  which  are  the 
essential  requisites  of  lyric  poetry.  He  asserts  that 
Slesichorus  sustained  all  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
epic  muse  upon  the  lyre,  and  would  have  risen  to  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  Homer  himself,  had  not  his 
style  been  too  redundant.  We  may  also  form  some 
idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Sicilian  bard  from  what  Ho- 
race, in  his  Odes,  says  respecting  him. 

Non  latent 

Stesichorique  graves  Camxnse. 

The  dignified  strains  of  Stesichorus  are  well  known. 
Statius,  in  his  Sylvee,  characterises  him  as 

Stesichorusque  ferox,  &c.  &c.    ' 
The  impetuous  Stesichorus. 

The  Greek  epigrammatist  speaks  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

AajtCTTEl  STU^I^OpOf  Tt,  &C    &C. 

Stesichorus  bhzes  or  glows. 

And  again : 
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have  reached  the  true  sublime,  both  in  thought  and  Lyric  Poets 
expression. 

SAPPHO,  the  most  celebrated  for  her  genius  of  all 
the  females  of  antiquity,  was  bora  at  Mitylene,  a  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  situate  in  the  TEgean  sea.  The 
precise  time  of  her  birth  is  uncertain.  According  to 
Suidas,  however,  she  was  contemporary  both  with  Ste- 
sichorus and  Alcseus,  and,  if  the  opinion  of  Wolf  is 
correct,  was  born  in  the  thirty-sixth  Olympiad,  or 
about  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Herodotus  and  Suidas  inform  us,  that 
the  name  of  her  father  was  Scamandronymus ;  while 
others  assert  that  he  was  called  Symon,  Semus,  or 
Etarchus;  and  that  the  name  of  her  mother  was  Cleis, 
or  Clois.  According  to  Suidas,  the  poetess  had  three  Sappho, 
brothers,  one  of  whom,  Charaxus,  seems,  from  the 
testimonies  of  Herodotus  and  Ovid,  to  have  disgraced 
his  family  by  his  extravagance  and  shameless  de- 
baucheries. Herodotus  represents  the  poetess  herself 
as  lamenting  in  verses  the  depravity  of  her  relative, 
while  she  seems,  with  great  simplicity,  to  have  over- 
looked her  own.  She  was  married  to  a  Lesbian  of  the 
name  of  Cercala,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  whom 
she  called  by  the  name  of  her  mother,  Cleis.  Her 
husband,  however,  soon  died,  and  she  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  a  state  of  widowhood.  After  the 
death  of  Cercala,  Sappho  conceived  a  violent  passion 
for  a  young  man  of  Lesbos,  named  Phaon,  who  seems 
at  first  to  have  returned  her  love,  but  afterwards  to 
have  grown  weary  of  his  mistress,  and  to  have  fled  to 
Sicily  to  avoid  her  reproaches.  Thither  she  deter- 
mined to  follow  him,  but  was  received  only  with  con- 
tempt or  hatred,  and  returned  to  Greece  to  put  an  end 
to  her  existence  in  shame  and  despair.  Unable  to  en- 
dure the  sense  of  her  disappointment,  she  precipitated 
herself  from  the  promontory  of  Leucas,  or  Leucate,  in 
Acarnania,  a  country  of  Epirus,  into  the  sea.  The 
declivity  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  "  the  Lover's 
leap,"  and  is  now  called  St.  Maura.  To  this  catas- 
trophe Ausonius  alludes. 

Et  de  nimboso  saltum  Leucade  rainatur 
Mascula  Losbiacis  Sappho  pcritura  sagittis. 

And   the  masculine  Sappho,  about  to  perish  with  her  Lesbian 
arrows,  threatens  a  leap  from  the  snow-crowned  Leucade. 

Statius,  in  his  Sylvee,  bears  testimony  to  the  fatal 
close  of  Sappho's  life : 


saltusquc  ingressa  viriles, 

Non  formidata  temeraria  Leucade  Sappho. 


Book  iii.  154. 


Of*»ipiKov  o?  T  am  flv[ji.a. 

Eo-Traa-tt?  Z-m<r»^«p',  &c.  &c. 

Thou,  O  Stesichorus,  hast  drawn  along  with  thee  the  Homeric 
stream. 

Every  one  of  these  recorded  opinions  bears  testimony 
to  his  poetical  merits,  and  they  all  agree  respecting- 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  genius,  which  seems  to 


And  the  rash  Sappho  did  not  dread  Leucade. 

Among  the  moderns,  a  noble  author  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  spot  where  the  still  fond,  but  despairing 
woman  put  a  period  to  her  sorrows  and  her  existence  : 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star^above 
Leucadia's  far-projecthig  rock  of  woe, 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow  : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 
And  sank  albeit  in  thought,  as  he  was  wont ; 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front. 

ChildeHar.  can.  ii.  1.41. 

Sappho  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  her  native  place,  Mitylene,  that  they  paid  her  divine 
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honours  after  her  death,  erected  temples  and  altars  to 
her  memory,  and  even  stamped  her  image  upon  their 
money.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article  of 
Sappho,  alludes  to  the  last-mentioned  act  of  esteem 
paid  to  the  Lesbian  minstrel ;  and  adduces  the  au- 
thority of  ./Elian  and  Pliny  in  support  of  this  circum- 
stance. 

Notwithstanding  the  amatory  disposition  of  Sappho, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  was  not  favoured  by 
nature  with  any  remarkable  beauty  of  person.  Some, 
indeed,  infer  that  she  possessed  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, from  an  expression  of  Plato,  who,  in  his  Phae- 
drus,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  the  phrase 
rj  KaXr]  2ci7r0w,  "  the  beautiful  Sappho."  But  this  may 
well  be  supposed  to  relate  rather  to  the  superiority  of 
her  genius  than  to  the  beauties  of  her  person.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  both  Athenseus  and  Plu- 
tarch follow  the  statement  of  Plato,  and  make  use  of 
the  epithet  KaXrj  whenever  they  mention  her  name. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  MaximusTyrius  plainly  asserts 
that  she  was  both  diminutive  in  her  stature  and  swarthy 
in  her  complexion.  Ovid  confirms  this  description  in 
his  Heroides,  in  the  celebrated  Epistle  from  Sappho  to 
Phaon. 

Si  mihi  difficilis  forma m  natura  negavit, 
Ingenio  forms  damna  petenda  mere. 
Sum  brevis  ;  at  nomen,  quod  terras  impleat  omnes, 
Est  mihi;  mensuram  noniinis  ipsa  fero. 
Candida  si  non  sum,  plucuit  Cepheia  Perseo, 
Andromede,  patrise  fusca  colore  suae. 

Thus  elegantly  translated  by  Pope : 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  deny'd, 
Is  well  by  wit's  more  lasting  flames  supply 'd. 
Tho'  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heav'n  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends. 
Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
Inspir'd  young  Perseus  with  a  gen'rous  flame. 

Among  modern  critics  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Bayle 
gives  his  opinion  that  Sappho  was,  "  laide,  petite,  et 
noire,"  "  ugly,  little,  and  dark;"  Madame  Dacier, 
that  she  was  "  petite  et  brune,"  "  little  and  brown ;" 
and  Professor  Dalzel  holds  nearly  the  same  opinion : 
"  Quse  neque  inter  pulchras  neque  inter  deformes  sui 
sexus  numerari  possit." 

The  character  of  Sappho  sufficiently  appears,  even 
from  the  small  remains  of  her  works  which  have  reach- 
ed us.  It  is  not  of  a  description  on  which  we  should 
choose  to  dwell,  even  if  we  were  to  believe,  as  we  in- 
cline to  do,  that  the  worst  accusations  brought  o  gainst 
her  are  unfounded.  There  are,  however,  few  intellec- 
tual treasures,  the  loss  of  which  is  more  deeply  to  be 
regretted  than  that  of  the  works  of  this  poetess ;  for 
the  remnants  which  have  reached  us  certainly  display 
genius  of  the  highest  order ;  they  are  rich  even  to 
exuberance,  and  yet  directed  by  the  most  exquisite 
taste.  In  these  most  delicious  of  love-songs  the  tide 
of  passion  seems  deep  and  exhaustless ;  it  flows  rapidly 
yet  gently  on,  while  the  most  sparkling  fancy  is  ever 
playing  over  it;  and  the  words  themselves  seem  to 
participate  in  the  sentiment  which  they  develope.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  fragments  of  Sappho 
are  nothing  more  than  the  eloquent  expressions  of 
amatory  feeling;  they  are  really  works  of  high  ima- 
gination, which  renders  them  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
intense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  raises 
them  even  to  the  sublime.  Thus  Longinus  quotes  the 
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following  celebrated  ode  as  an  example  of  sublimity; 
a  species  of  excellence,  however,  which  Dr.  Blair 
warmly  denies  to  it.  The  poem  itself  will  be  a  better 
plea  for  its  great  eulogist  than  any  observations  of  ours. 

•taivsrst!  |UOI  JtWOC  IrrOC  <~>W?\1 
F  lJi.fJI.cV  «V>1p,    OT-Tlf,    E'.'ayTlOC  T3I 


Kai  ysXai'c  ifUfeev  TO  (Ml  'fj.aM 

KapJisvev  (7T*>8t0'i\i  t'rcroa.a'lv. 


Ol/J"£V  61-'  I 


AXX«.  Kc 

A'JTIXO, 


-a  tayt, 


axoat  *9t. 


ITsuray  ayfit  ,  p^XaipO 
Zjtti'  '  reflvaxEV  >' 


This  exquisite  composition  is  thus  translated  by 
Mr.  Phillips  : 

Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee,  all  the  while, 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

'Twas  this  depriv'd  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  rais'd  such  tumults  in  my  breast; 
For,  while  1  gaz'd,  in  transport  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost  ; 

My  bosom  glow'd  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Han  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung  ; 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd  ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd  ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play  ; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

Here  are,  indeed,  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn."  The  imagery  is  as  vivid  as  the 
passion  is  intense.  Most  truly  is  it  observed  by  Lon- 
ginus, that  we  see  every  thing  described  distinctly  be- 
fore our  eyes  :  TJJV  \pv^rji',  TO  vtipci,  rac  aroag,  rr)v 
yXwo-ffav,  roe  oi//ete,  TT\V  -^pomv  ETri^ret. 

The  critique  of  Dr.  BLAIR  on  Longinus'  decision 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  Having  re- 
marked that  there  is  an  indefinite,  and  therefore  an 
improper  sense  in  which  sublimity  is  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  mere  elegance  or  beauty  of  composition;  — 
"  I  am  sorry,"  he  says,  "  to  be  obliged  to  observe, 
that  the  sublime  is  too  often  used  in  this  last  and  im- 
proper sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longinus,  in  his 
treatise  on  this  subject.  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with 
describing  it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning;  as  some- 
thing that  elevates  the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it 
with  high  conceptions  and  a  noble  pride.  But  from 
this  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs,  and  substitutes 
in  the  place  of  it  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composi- 
tion, pleases  highly.  Thus  many  of  the  passages  which 
he  produces  as  instances  of  the  sublime  are  merely 
elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant  relation  to 
proper  sublimity;  witness  Sappho's  famous  Ode,  on 
which  he  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points 
out  five  sources  of  the  sublime  :  —  the  first  is  boldness, 
or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts  ;  the  second  is,  the  pa- 
thetic ;  the  third,  the  proper  application  of  figures  ; 
the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions  ; 
the  fiftk,  musical  structure,  and  arrangement  of  words. 
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This  is  the  plan  of  one  who  wag  writing  a  treatise  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of  writing  in  general;  not 
of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these  five  heads, 
only  the  first  two  have  any  particular  relation  to  tl 
sublime.  Boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  _thoughts^andr 
in  some  instances,  the 


suppose,"  as  Warton  remarks,  "  the  fair  author  looking  Lyric  Poets 
up  earnestly  on  her  mother,  casting  down  the  web  on  of  Greece, 
which  she  was  employed,  and  suddenly  exclaiming"- 


.IdlCLUl'V'O  y       \/i*^     j^v*«  ? 

passion:    the  other  three,  tropes   figures,  and 
arrangements,  have  no  more  relation  to  the  sublime 
than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing,  perhaps  less ^to 
sublime  than  to  any  other  spec.es  whateve  ,    be 
it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  ornament.     (Lectures 


Hymn  to  Venus  preserved  by 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  a  portion  of  which  *e  give, 
in  the  amended  form  of  Mr.  Upton's  edition  o 

author  : 

Etc  A(f>pociTijv. 


noixiXo9pov'  ctQetyar  Afpofri 
na~  Aio?,  JoXo  wXo>tf,  Xis-s-0| 
Mw  p  cte-tua-i,  [*r>F  o-wturi 


ere, 


AXX«  TUI&  6X9',  «t  WOKS  xarsp^T* 
Taj  E^a?  a.v$5.<;  aioitr*  TToXXu 
ExXus?,  TTttTjoj  &E  fyaov  XwaiVa, 

Xf  WEOV  ?X0if  . 

Ap/a'  u«j£Ev£«3-a,  xaXoi  h  s-'ayov 
ilxEE?  <rrpS9oi,  wepi  y««  ^ctXaivaf 

rtWtV*  JlvDvTSJ  TTTEp'  Hit    <e(O.v£>  tUOS- 

po;  Jia  (Ato-ftl 


/waTEj,  STOI 

l  XJEKEIV  TOV  13-TOV, 


Beloved  mother,  I  can  no  longer  weave  the  web,  inspired  with 
love  for  some  beauteous  boy,  by  the  gentle  Venus. 

This  short  effusion  might  have  afforded  a  worthy 
subject  for  the  first  among  the  Italian  painters,  who 
alone  could  have  transfused  this  inimitable  expression 
of  deep  affection  to  the  features  of  a  love-inspired  form. 

Sappho  is  said  to  have  composed  nine  books  of  lyric 
poems,  besides  epigrams  and  elegies,  which  seem  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  days  of  Horace  and  of  Catullus. 
No  poet  of  antiquity  has  ever  been  praised  with  more 
rapture  by  succeeding  critics  and  bards.  In  the  fol- 
lowing epigram,  descriptive  of  the  merits  of  the  chief 
Grecian  lyrists,  she  is  celebrated  as  the  tenth  muse. 

ExXayyi  ex  0«£aiv  /uiy*  HivJ'ago?,  tmtt 

HfywsXi^Soyy*  fAua-a.  Zijt*a>vi$'s»>. 
Ao-piru  2T»3-ix.o{*;  T6  xai  I/Suxof  «v  yXux 

A»f«  fr'  am  crropitTW  4>9£y£a-ro  Bax^uXtfrnc. 
ITl(9i»  Avaxg  SOVTI  o-uvsa-TTETO'   TToixtXa  J  '  avtia 

xi9»{tt  AiirCwf  AioXi!1!. 
wx  tva.rn  2a7r<}>aj  weXev,  aXX'  Ej<tTSi»ai{ 
-ai;   JsxaTH  Mara,   xa-ntyga<{>£T<ti. 


Hoi  orrt  y  ?v  TO  nnrov&a,  x'  orrt 

Oh  Venus,  beauty  of  the  skies, 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise, 
Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles, 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles  : 
Oh,  goddess  !  from  my  heart  remove 
The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 

A  song  in  soft  distress  preferr'd, 

Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 

Oh  !  gentle  goddess!  hear  one  now ; 

Descend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guest, 

In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confest. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 

And  all  the  golden  roots  above, 

The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew, 

Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew  ; 

As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 

I  saw  their  quiv'ring  pinions  play. 

The  birds  dismist  (while  you  remain), 

Bore  back  their  empty  car  again  : 

Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 

In  every  heavenly  feature  smil'd, 

And  ask'd  what  new  complaints  I  made, 

And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  ? 

PhiUips. 

Mademoiselle  Le  Fevre  (afterwards  Madame  Dacier), 
conjectures  that  this  ode  was  composed  by  Sappho 
during  the  absence  of  her  lover  Phaon,  when  he  fled 
from  her  arms  into  Sicily.  We  shall  close  our  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Sappho  with  two  fragments,  the 
one  preserved  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  the  other 
by  Fulvius  Ursinus. 
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Oh,  Evening  !  thou  bringest   every  thing  ;    the  wine,  and  the 
goat  ;  —  thou  also  bringest  the  child  to  its  mother. 

The  second  fragment  is  of  singular  beauty  ;  "  we  may 


The  last  two  lines,  which  relate  to  Sappho,  may  be 
thus  literally  translated  : 

Sappho  is  not  the  ninth  lyrist  of  human  beings  ;  but  she  is  the 
tenth  among  the  lovely  muses. 

Horace,  in  his  Odes,  again,  thus  panegyrizes  her 
poetry  : 

•  Spirat  adhuc  amor, 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 

/I'.ulki1  fidibus  puellae. 

The  ^Eolian  maid's  soft  numbers  breathe 

The  sighs  of  tenderness,  the  soul  of  love. 

Boscawen. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Longinus,  speak  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration  of 
two  fragments  which  are  preserved  in  their  works ;  but 
we  need  not  multiply  quotations  to  establish  her  fame. 
The  verse  in  which  the  two  odes  quoted  above  are 
written,  and  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  invented, 
has  been  always  denominated  Sapphic.  It  is  a  noble 
measure,  equally  adapted  to  the  expression  of  tender- 
ness and  of  lofty  thought,  as  the  Odes  of  Horace,  m 
which  it  is  adopted,  abundantly  prove.  From  the  dif- 
ferent construction  of  modern  languages,  attempts  to 
introduce  it  in  later  times  have,  however,  failed  of  suc- 
CeSS._See  SAPPHIC  VERSE,  in  our  Miscellaneous 
Division. 

The  translations  and  imitations  of  Sappho  have  been 
numerous  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  France  and 
Italy.  Addison  published  an  entire  translation  of  the 
two"  celebrated  odes,  the  six  fragments,  and  the  two 
epigrams,  in  1733,  Lond.  An  anonymous  translation 
has  also  appeared  in  Bland's  Anthology  of  part  of  the 
ode  "  Ilpoe rt\v  £pwjuev>jv  ywaiKa"  1813,  Lond.  Mr. 
Phillips's  translations  we  have  already  given. 
Ode  to  Venus  has  been  also  imitated  by  Smollett, 
and  by  Akenside,  in  his  elegant  "  Ode  on  Lyric 
Poetry." 

The  chief  editions  of  Sappho  are  as  follow : 
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iionniphy.  Sapphiis  Fragmenta,  a  Joan.  Christoph.  Wolfio,  Gr. 

-A.-O  et  Lat.  4to.  Hamb.  1733. 

From  This  edition  is  an  admirable  one,  and  the  only  fault 

A.  M.  which  we  can  find  with  the  learned  editor  is,  that  he  hus, 

3334.  perhaps,  needlessly  illustrated  the  sense  of  his  author 

B~.  by  long  and  tedious  quotations;  at  least,  Professor 

(370.  Dalzel    is    of   this    opinion:    "   Hoc    exquisitissimum 

to  odarion  Wolfius  in  su&  editione  oneravit  annotationum 

A.  M.  farragine  tarn  immensa,  ut  lectori  fastidium  pariat." 

3552.  Sapphus  Fragmenta,  with  Anacreon,  Edinb.  1784. 

sTc.          ^h  Anacreon,  by  Tanaquil  Faber,  Gr.  et 

452.'  Lat.  Salmur.   1660  et  1680,'  et  cum  Vers.  Ital.  Bartt* 


Corsini,  Neap.  1700. 

with  Alcaeus, 


in  the   Glasgow   edition  of 


Anacreon,  Gr.  1751,  1757,  1777,  and  1783. 

-  with  Anacreon.  Gr.  et  Ital.  by  Fran.  Saverio 
di  Rogati,  1782. 

-  Frag.    Ode   in  Venerem,    in   Puellam,   et 
Fragmenta   ex  Hephsestione;   in   Baxter's   Anacreon, 
Lond.  1695  and  1710. 

Poetriae  Sapphus  quse  supersuntGr.  et  Lat.  inTrapp's 
Anacreon,  London,  1733  and  1742. 

-  Relliquise  nonnullse,  cum  notis  et  quibus^ 
dam  versionibus,  cum  Anacreonti,  M.  Maittarii,  Lond. 
1740. 

Sapphus  Poetriae  Oda  in  Venerem,  extat  in  Dionysii 
Halicarnassensis  de  Structura  Orationis  libro,  ex  recen- 
sione  Jacobi  Uptoni,  Lond.  1747. 

-  Poetries  Oda  in  Puellam>  in  Dionysii  Lon- 
gini  de  Sublimitate  aureo  Opuscule  extat,  ex  recensione 
JohannisToupii,  Oxon.  1777. 

-  Fragmenta  inter  "  Carmina  novem  illustrium 
Feeminiarum,"  a  Fulvio  Ursino,  Antv.   1568,  8vo. 

-  Omnia  Opera  extant  in  Brunckii  Analect. 
Vet.  Poet.   Gr.  t.  i.  p.  54,  s-q-q.  Argentorati.   1786. 
3  vol.  8vo. 


was  born  at  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of 
Lesbos,  and  is  represented  by  some  as  the  contempo- 
rary of  Sappho  and  Stesichorus.  He  is  reported, 
but  perhaps  scarcely  on  sufficient  authority,  to  have 
offered  his  hand  to  Sappho,  who  rejected  his  suit. 
The  ancient  writers  represent  our  poet  to  have  felt  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty;  a 
feeling  which  was  not  only  expressed  in  his  poetical 
effusions,  but  which  directed  and  impelled  him  in  his 
conduct.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  possessed 
more  zeal  for  liberty  than  personal  courage  in  its  de- 
fence. Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  an  engagement 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene, 
Alcseus  made  his  escape  from  the  battle  by  flight, 
and  having  thrown  away  his  arms,  the  victorious  Athe- 
nians obtained  possession  of  them,  and  hung  them  up,  as 
trophies  of  their  success,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Sigeum.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  historian  : 

YlO\£fJ.£OVT(>)V     ?£     «70£WV,      TTaVTOlCt     Kdl     a\\Cl     fytVETO     f.V 

Trjori  pa^jjfff  tv  If.  cr\   KO.I  A\KatO£  o   Troirjrije,  ffV[j.(3o\iJG 

•ytvopevrjQ,   KUI   VIKWVTWV   A.dtjvatu>v^  avrog    fi(.v  <f)£vywv 

£K<f)£v-/£i,    TO,    ?£    01    OTT\a    t<r%Hori    AO 

uv£Kp£/jiaffav  TTpos   TO  AQjjvcuov    TO  tv 

AXfcatoe  ev  p£\£'i  Troll/dag, 

\ofi£vo£  TO  I(iri/r5  7ra0oe  MeXavivrTrw  avdpi  £Tapq>.  "  The 
two  parties  having  made  war  against  each  other,  vari- 
rious  events  took  place  in  the  battles.  Among  the  rest, 
the  poet  Alcseus,  an  engagement  taking  place,  and  the 
Athenians  proving  victorious,  fled,  and  the  Athenians 
obtaining  possession  of  his  arms,  hung  them  up  in  the 


(cat    a<j£a 


Again 


•  Alcsei  minaces 
Camaenae. 


The  threatening  strains  of  Alcaeus. 


Book  iv.  Ode  ii. 


Ovid,  in  his  Heroides,  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
martial  and  enthusiastic  strain  of  the  poetry  of  Al- 
caeus : 

Nee  plus  AlcBeus,  consors  patrissque  lyrasque, 

Laudis  habet,  quamvis  grandius  ille  sonet.  L.  35. 


Tho*  great  Alcseus  more  sublimely  sings, 

And  strikes  with  bolder  rage  the  sounding  strings. 


Pope. 


The  Greek  epigrammatist  thus  speaks  of  his -poetry 
and  character : 

Ka«  £i4>oj  AXxawio,  TO  woXXctxi?  difjut  Tfjawoov 
Ea-Tftto-t,  WttTgf;  Qta-f*M  {uo^svon 

The  sword  of  Alcaeus  was  often  bathed  in  tyrant's  blood,   in  dte- 
fence  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  land. 

And  again : 

AXxaio;  xtSaja  AwCio;  AioXtS'i. 

The  Lesbian  Alcaeus  sung  of  various  themes  on  his  ..Eolian  lyre* 
Among  the  moderns,  Dr.  Akenside,  in  his  Lyric  Odes 
has  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  the  compositions  of 
Alcseus;  and  the  passage  which  we  shall  quote  will 
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temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sigeum.    Alcseus  putting  this  Lyric  Poet* 
account  into  verse,  sent  it  to  Mitylene,  charging  his  of  ^Greece, 
disaster  upon  his  friend  and  comrade  Melanippus." 

Alcaeus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  the 
"  barbiton,"  or  harp ;  and  has  given  his  name  to  the 
measure  which  is  called  Alcaic,  which,  if  he  did  not 
actually  invent,  he  brought  into  high  repute  by  con- 
stantly employing,  and  probably  rendered  it  more  per- 
fect and  harmonious.  See  ALCAICS.  Div.  iv.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  by  which  he  was  animated  seems  also  to  have 
inspired  the  minds  of  his  descendants  ;  for  we  read  that 
his  sons,  in  conjunction  with  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  fired  with  indignation  at  their  coun- 
try's wrongs,  gallantly  delivered  Lesbos  from  the  op- 
pression and  despotism  of  the  tyrant  Melarchus.  Here 
must  close  our  account  of  Alcseus,  for  history  supplies 
no  further  materials  concerning  his  life  and  character. 
Alcaeus,  though  a  Lesbian,  wrote  in  the  ^Eolic  dialect ; 
but  of  his  numerous  lyrical  compositions,  which  are 
said  to  have  comprised  amatory,  Bacchanalian,  politi- 
cal, and  martial  effusions,  none  have  come  down  to 
us  entire ;  and  the  few  convivial  fragments  which  sur- 
vive are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Athenaeus.  We 
must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  as  the  only  guides  to  a  just  estimate  of  his 
merits  as  a  poet.  Horace  mentions  him  in  an  ani- 
mated panegyric. 

Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo> 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugas  mala,  dura  belli ! 
Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  umbra;  dicere  :  sed  magis 
Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 
Deusum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

Book  ii.  Ode  xiii. 
Thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Francis  : 

Alcseus  strikes  the  golden  strings^ 
And  seas,  and  war,  and  exile  sings : 
Thus  while  they  strike  the  various  lyre, 
The  ghosts  the  sacred  sounds  admire ; 
But  when  Alcaeus  lifts  the  strain, 
In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  throng 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  song. 
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.  serve  the  double  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  probable 
'-'  peculiarities  of  the  Lesbian's  style  and  manner,  and  ot 
showing  the  admiration  which  the  English  poet  enter- 
tained for  his  talents  and  his  genius  : 

Broke  from  the  fetters  of  his  native  land, 

Devoting  shame  and  vengeance  to  her  lords, 
With  louder  impulse  and  a  threat'ning  hand 

The  Lesbian  patriot*  smites  the  sounding  chords  : 
Ye  wretches,  ye  perfidious  train, 
Ye  curs'd  of  gods  and  frw-boru  men, 

Ye  murderers  of  the  laws, 
Though  now  ye  glory  in  your  lust, 
Though  now  ye  tread  the  feeble  neck  in  dust, 
Yet  Time  and  righteous  Jove  will  judge  your  dreadful  cause. 

On  Lyric  Poetry,  st.  in. 

The  measure  in  which  Alcseus  wrote  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  Horace  in  some  of  his  noblest  compositions, 
and  has  consequently  been  chosen  by  many  of  the 
modern  writers  of  Latin  verse ;  among  whose  efforts 
an  Alcaic  ode  composed  by  Mr.  John  Tweddell, 
o  /iok-opcnjc,  entitled  "  Batavia  Rediviva,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Musae  Cantabrigienses,  has  received 
high  commendation. 

IBYCUS  was  a  native  of  Rhegium,  a  town  of  Italy. 
The  life  of  this  poet,  if  possible,  is  involved  in  still 
greater  obscurity  than  that  of  Alcman  ;  for  of  his  pri- 
vate history  nothing  is  known;  and  of  his  works,  not 
a  single  line  of  them  has  reached  the  moderns.  From 
the  testimony,  however,  of  Cicero  and  Mian,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  lyrical  compositions  were  celebrated  for 
their  spirit  and  dignity;  and  the  latter,  in  his  "  Va- 
rious History,"  has  given  us  a  singular  narrative  of 
the  poet's  death.  According  to  this,  he  was  attacked 
and  murdered  by  robbers ;  and  when  on  the  point  of 
death,  implored  the  assistance  of  some  crows,  who  were 
at  that  moment  flying  over  his  head.  A  few  days 
after,  as  the  murderers  were  standing  in  the  market- 
place, they  observed  the  same  flight  of  crows,  and 
one  of  them  exclaimed  to  his  companions,  At  Ifivw 
spiral  Trapttffiv,  "  There  are  the  avengers  of  Ibycus." 
These  words,  and  the  recent  murder,  exciting  suspicion 
in  the  bye-standers,  they  seized  upon  the  assassins, 
and  having  put  them  to  the  torture,  they  all  confessed 
their  guilt,  and  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  it.  The 
Greek  epigrammatist  thus  mentions  Ibycus  amongst 
the  nine  lyric  poets  of  Greece — 
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And  thou,  too,  Ibycus,  hast  plucked  the  sweet  flower  of  per- 
suasion. 

SIMONIDES,  who  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Pindar,  enjoyed  the  singular 
felicity  of  acquiring,  while  living,  a  large  portion  of 
honourable  renown.    His  fame  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  precincts  of  Cos,  but  extended,  long  before  his 
death,  through  Greece  and  Sicily.     The  estimation  in 
which  his  genius  was  held  by  the  polite  and  learned  of 
those  ages,  may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  famili- 
arity with  which  he  lived  at  Athens  with  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus ;  the  honours  with  which  he  was  welcomed 
to  Sparta  by  Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  and 
finally,  the  attentions  which  he  received  at  the  elegant 
court  of  Hiero.      The    Sicilian   monarch  particularly 
valued  his  compossitions  for  their  pathos,  elegance,  and 
sweetness ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  effu- 
sions of  his  muse  to  the  sublimer  strains  of  Pindar  or 

*  Alcjeus. 


the  moral  dignity  of  Bacchylides.     It  appears  that  the  Lyric  Poets 
name    of   the  father  of  Simonides  was  Leoprepis  or 
Theoprepis,but  nothing  is  known  of  his  circumstances 
or  history.     Simonides,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian,   added  the  two  long  vowels  TI,  w,  and  the  two 
double  consonants  £,  ^,  to  the  Greek  alphabet  ;    and 
is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  artificial  improve- 
ment of  the  memory  :    he  is  also  reported  by  Horace 
to  have  been   the   inventor  of  elegiac  writing.      He 
carried  off  the  prize  for  poetry  when  he  was  eighty 
years   of  age,   but   this   was   not  the   only  instance 
which  is  recorded  by  the  ancient  writers  of  his  good 
fortune ;   for  Phaedrus,  in  one  of  his  fables,  informs 
us,  that  he  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  gods, 
that  the  life  of  the  poet  was  miraculously  preserved 
at  an  entertainment  when  the  roof  of  the  house  fell 
down  upon  all  those  who  were  present  at  the  ban- 
quet.    The   life  of  Simonides  was  protracted  to   the 
advanced  period  of  ninety  years ;  he  died  in  the  capital 
of  his  royal  friend  and  patron ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Syracuse  who  had  highly  honoured  and  esteemed  him 
when  living,  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory.      According  to  some  writers,  the  lyric  and 
elegiac  poet  of  Cos  left  behind  him  a  grandson,  whose 
name  also  was  Simonides;    it  is  likewise  said  that 
he  was  the  author  of  some  books  of  inventions  and 
genealogies,   and  flourished  a   few  years   before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     The  poetical 
writings  of  Simonides,  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
consisted  of  lyrics,  elegies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical 
pieces,  and  we  are   told  that  he  composed  an   epic 
poem  on  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia;  but  Pindar  more 
than  once  insinuates  that  his  muse  was  prostituted  for 
the  love  of  gain.     There  are  known  at  present  only  a 
few  fragments  and  epigrams  of,  perhaps,  the  most  pa- 
thetic poet  which  antiquity  can  boast.     One  of  these 
fragments  is  founded  upon  the  following  circumstance : 
Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  ac- 
cording  to  the  ancient  mythological  fables,  became 
pregnant  by  Jupiter  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  brought 
forth,  as  her  son,  the  celebrated  Perseus ;  the  father  of 
Danae  seized  upon  the  mother  and  child,  and  enclosing 
them  in  a  chest,  committed  it  to  the  sea,  there  to  drift 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.     Our  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  suffering  Danae  the  following 
beautiful  lamentation,  alike  inimitable  for  the  simplicity 
and  feeling  with  which  it  abounds.     We  give,  in  the 
original  Greek,  the  verses  as  they  stand  in  Mr.  Uptons 
edition  of  the  Treatise  of  Dionysius  Hahcarnassus 
Structure  Orationis :" 


'On 


metuv,  xivnfltura  rt  Xi^tva 
Ti  npiTTEV,  aJ'    aJiavTOia-« 
~ 


4>iXav  X,*{*>  t''7r£V  rf'  ""  TEX<)? 
Oiov  tyu  7T8V9V  trv  $'  ttwrsTf, 
Hropi  xva><r<rEic  tv  arffm"  >a^ 
XaXx£iyA<$>w  Xf,  vuXTiXtt^TriT, 
KyavEai  ft  Jvo<f>w'  TV  $'  auaX 
'Twspfll  TI«V  xOjUav  £*0siSv 
FlapiovTO?  xujU.fl.TOS  ax 


j  EV  p^XaviSi,  iffoftKTfav  juiXcv. 

Ei  is  rot  &EIVOY  T<ryi  Jsivov  ?v, 
Kai  JCEV  E/XWV  pi/jutTon  XETTTOV 


Et/8fT<W  &E  TTOVTOf,  EVT4)  a/X 

MaraioSaXia  SE  -nj  4><tvEin, 

ZtU  TTttTSp,  EX  <T£0'  0  Tl  $H  0 
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This  exquisite  fragment  has  been  elegantly  translated 
into  Latin  verse  by  Dr.  Jortin,  and  admirably  imitated 
by  Dr.  Markham.  It  is  thus  translated  into  English  by 
a  writer  in  the  "  Greek  Anthology:" 

When  the  wind,  resounding  high, 

Blnstcr'd  from  the  northern  sky, 

When  the  waves,  in  stronger  tide, 

Dash'd  against  the  vessel's  side, 

Her  care-worn  cheek  with  tears  bedew'd, 

Her  sleeping  infant  Danae  view'd, 

And  trembling  still  with  new  alarms, 

Around  him  cast  a  mother's  anns. 

"  My  child!  ulnit  woes  does  Danae  weep* 

But'thy  young  limbs  are  wrapt  in  sleep. 

In  that  poor  nook  all  sad  and  dark, 

While  lightnings  play  around  our  bark, 

Thy  quiet  bosom  only  knows 

The  heavy  sigh  of  deep  repose. 

The  howling  wind,  the  raging  sea, 

No  terror  can  excite  in  thee; 

The  angry  surges  wake  no  care 

That  burst  above  thy  long  deep  hair, 

But  could't  thou  feel  what  I  deplore, 

Then  would  I  bid  thec  sleep  the  more  ! 

Sleep  on,  sweet  boy,  still  be  the  deep  ! 

Oh,  could  I  lull  my  woes  to  sleep! 

Jove,  let  thy  mighty  hand  o'erthrow 

The  baffl'd  malice  of  my  foe; 

And  may  this  child,  in  future  years, 

Avenge  his  mother's  wrongs  and  tears." 

Of  the  Epigrams  of  Simonides,  which  have  come 
flown  to  us,  and  which  are  preserved  in  Brunck's 
Analecta  and  Jacobs'  Anthologia,  we  shall  select  one 
as  a  specimen  of  his  manner  : 

Mvij|u.a  ToJs  xXeivoto  Mtyiyrtu,   ev  mrt   Mnboi 
ire-raAM  xTE~vav  atst^afjievot, 


Thus  rendered  by  an  anonymous  translator  in  the 
Anthology  : 

This  tomb  records  Megistias'  honour'd  name, 
Who,  boldly  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  fame, 
Fell  by  the  Persians  near  Sperchius'  tide. 
Both  past  and  future  well  the  prophet  knew, 
And  yet,  tho'  death  was  open  to  his  view, 
He  chose  to  perish  at  his  general's  side. 

Perhaps  the  old  English  ballad  of  "  Sleep,  baby 
mine,"  may  be  deemed  an  imitation  of  the  Coean  bard  ; 
and  the  lines  of  Mr.  Campbell,  beginning,  "  Lo  !  at  the 
couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps,"  bear  no  small 
resemblance  to  the  Grecian  original.  From  the  frag- 
ments which  are  in  our  hands  we  should  imagine  that 
the  style  of  Simonides  was  remarkable  from  its  sweet- 
ness and  elegance,  and  we  find  this  opinion  confirmed 
by  the  Greek  epigrammatist  : 

'H  T£  2ljUOW$E4l    yXwCEjl)    «r£\»f,    &C.  &C. 

The  sweet  page  of  Simonides. 
Again  : 

EWVEE  -rtgrna, 


Pindar. 


The  muse  of  the  honey-tongued  Simonides  breathed  forth  en- 
chanting strains. 

Horace  merely  says  of  his  poetry  "  Ceaeque  Cae- 
menac  ;"  and  thus  praises  his  elegies  : 

Set!  ne  relictis,  mnsa  procax,  jocis, 
Cese  retractes,  munera  naeniaj. 

But,  oh,  jocund  muse  !  do  not  thou  presume  upon  the  province  of 
the  Coean  elegy  ! 

PINDAR,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  the  metropolis  of 
Boeotia,  which  country  his  name  alone  might  well  redeem 
from  the  stigma  of  dulness.  His  birth  seems  to  have 
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taken  place  about  B.  c.  520.  According  to  some  writers,  L\  He  Port 
the  name  of  his  father  was  Daiphantus,  according  to  of  Grocer, 
others,  Scopilenus,  and  that  of  his  mother  Myrto,  or 
Myrtis.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  was  an 
infant,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  his  lips,  and  left  their 
honey  there ; — an  omen  of  his  future  excellence  in  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  music.  The  history  of  Pindar's  early 
days  seems  to  refute,  in  some  degree,  the  opinions  of 
those  who  think  education  has  a  tendency  to  repress 
originality  of  genius,  and  to  tame  it  down  into  dexterous 
imitation  or  humble  correctness.  No  poet,  perhaps, 
ever  dared  so  much  as  Pindar,  and  yet  none  was  ever 
instructed  in  the  finest  arts  with  greater  care.  It  is 
singular,  that  for  much  of  his  instruction  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  female  sex,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
themselves  in  general  excluded  from  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  regarded  as  scarcely  endowed 
with  intellectual  faculties.  According  to  Suidas,  he 
was  first  taught  to  combine  simplicity  with  elegance  in 
the  composition  of  his  verses  by  Myrtis — probably  his 
mother,  who  was  herself  the  author  of  poems  adapted 
to  the  lyre.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Corinna  became  his  instructor.  Some 
assert  that  he  enjoyed  also  the  singular  advantage  of 
having  been  the  pupil  of  Simonides,  though  no  styles  of 
poetry  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  ardent,  impetu- 
ous, and  daring  spirit  of  Pindar,  and  the  soft,  pensive, 
and  mellow  tenderness  of  his  reputed  master.  Not 
only  poetry,  but  also  the  sister  art  of  music,  was. 
carefully  studied  by  the  embryo  bard.  Athenaeus  in- 
form us,  that  Lasus  of  Hermione,  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, and  dithyrambic  poet,  imparted  to  him  his  skill 
in  playing  on  the  lyre.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared by  no  common  attention  for  that  high  and  glori- 
ous career  in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  every  com- 
petitor behind  him. 

Pindar  seems  to  have  been  early  received  with  great 
honour  by  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  at  the  court  of 
Macedon.  He  overcame  his  teacher  Myrtis  in  a  con- 
test of  musical  skill ;  but  was  no  less  than  five  times 
defeated  by  Corinna  in  striving  for  the  reward  of 
poetry.  It  is  intimated,  indeed,  by  some,  that  the 
judges  were  inclined  to  favour  the  female  candidate 
rather  by  the  admiration  of  her  personal  charms,  than 
of  her  poetical  genius.  Our  bard  must,  however,  have 
been  very  young  at  this  time,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  as- 
serts that  he  had  only  attained  the  age  of  forty  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

In  the  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  Pindar  no  sooner 
appeared  than  he  attained  a  height  of  popular  favour,, 
which  seems  never  to  have  left  him;  nor  was  his  fame 
confined  to  the  people.  As  he  sung  the  praises  of  the 
conquerors  in  those  games  at  which  kings  and  princes 
strove  for  the  prize,  he  naturally  acquired  the  favour 
and  patronage  of  the  great.  He  particularly  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  whose  munifi- 
cence he  delighted  to  repay  by  his  songs.  His  par- 
tiality to  the  Athenians,  however,  drew  on  him  the  re- 
sentment of  his  countrymen.  Because  he  had  cele- 
brated Athens  as  the  chief  support  of  Greece,  they  laid 
on  him  a  heavy  fine,  on  which  the  Athenians  presented 
him  with  a  sum  of  double  the  amount.  Authors  are- 
divided  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  died,  some  as- 
serting that  he  only  reached  the  age  of  fifty-six,  whilo 
others  maintain  that  he  was  eighty-six  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  His  departure  from  life  was  gentle,,  for 
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it  took  place  while  he  was  sitting  in  a  public  assembly, 
and,  till  the  spectators  retired,  he  was  thought  to  be 
slumbering.  Asa  prodigy  is  related  of  his  birth,  so 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Greeks  to  surround  his 
death  by  mystery.  It  is  said,  that  having  in  one  of 
his  poems  represented  Agamedes  and  Trophonms  as 
rewarded  by  sudden  death^  for  having  built  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  he  was  referred  by  the  priestess,  on  his  in- 
quiring what  was  best  for  mankind,  to  his  own  verses. 
This  reply  he  understood  as  an  intimation  of  approach- 
ing and  sudden  dissolution,  which  soon  after  took 

place. 

Extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  Pindar,  both 
durino-  his  life  and  after  his  decease.  His  odes  and 
religious  hymns  were  chaunted  in  the  temples  of  Greece 
before  the  most  crowded  assemblies  and  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions.  The  priestess  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi, 
declared  that  it  was  the  will  of  that  divinity  that  he 
should  receive  half  of  the  first  fruits  annually  offered 
at  his  shrine.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  of  brass 
in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  with  a  diadem  and  a 
lyre,  and  a  book  folded  on  his  knees,  which  was  re- 
maining in  the  time  of  Pausanias  ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
sacrifices  at  the  great  festivals  of  Greece  was,  for  a 
long  time,  set  apart  for  his  descendants.  When  the 
Lacedsemonians  took  Thebes,  they  spared  the  house 
and  family  of  Pindar  ;  and,  when  afterwards,  the.  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander,  the  same  mark  of  veneration 
was  shown  to  his  memory.  His  works  have  been  ex- 
tolled in  terms  of  the  most  ardent  admiration  by  some 
of  the  first  ancient  writers.  Quintilian  says  of  him  in 
his  Institutes,  Novem  Graecorum  Lyricorum  Pinda- 
rus  princeps,  spiritu,  magnificentia,  sententiis,  figuris  ; 
beatissimus  rerum  verborumque  copia  et  velut  quodam 
eloquentise  flumine,  propter  quse  Horatius  nemini  credit 
eum  imitabilem.  "  Of  the  nine  Greek  lyric  poets,  Pin- 
dar is  the  chief,  in  spirit,  in  magnificence,  in  moral 
sentiment,  and  in  metaphor  ;  most  happy  both  in  the 
abundance  of  his  matter  and  of  his  diction  ;  and,  as 
it  were,  with  a  certain  torrent  of  eloquence,  so  that 
Horace  says  no  man  can  imitate  him." 

A  yet  higher  authority  —  Horace  himself,  has  thus 
expressed  his  admiration  of  our  bard  : 

Pindanim  qwisquis  studct  annular!, 
Jule,  ceratis  ope  Dscdalc& 
Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto. 

Monte  de  cnrrejis  velut  amnis,  imbres 
Quern  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fervet  immcnsusque  ruit  profuudo 

Pindarus  ore. 

He  who  to  Pindar's  height  attempts  to  rise, 

Like  Icarus,  with  waxen  pinions,  tries 

His  pathless  way,  and,  from  the  venturous  tlieuie 

Falling,  shall  leave  to  azure  seas  his  name. 

As  when  a  river,  swollen  by  sudden  showers, 

O'er  its  known  banks  from  some  steep  mountain  pours  ; 

So,  in  profound,  unmeasurable  song, 

The  deep-niouth'd  Pindar,  foaming,  pours  along. 

France*. 

In  the  course  of  this  ode,  the  epithet  of  Dircaeus 
cycnus,  "  the  Theban  swan,"  is  given  to  him;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Greek  epigrammatist  is  in  unison 
with  the  opinions  of  Horace  and  of  Quintilian  : 
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Again  : 


nivSage  lfl.aa-a.tav  ispov  o-ro/ua,  &c.  &C. 

Oh,  Pindar  !  thou  sacred  mouth  of  the  Muses. 


©»€£«  ^Eyo.  rijv&ajoc,  &c. 
Pindar's  lyre  clanged  loftily  from  Thebes. 


We  cannot  sufficiently  regret  the  loss  of  the  compo-  Lyric  Foots 
sitions  which  called  forth  these  eulogies,  because,  of  Greece. 
though  compared  with  the  works  of  many  other  re-  v 
nowned  authors,  a  considerable  number  of  Pindar's 
odes  have  reached  us,  those  which  survive  are  not  the 
most  interesting  in  their  subjects,  nor  probably  the 
most  felicitous  in  their  execution.  The  works  of  Pin- 
dar consisted  of  hymns  and  peeans  in  honour  of  the 
gods  ;  hyporchemata,  songs  accompanied  by  dances  in 
honour_of  Apollo  ;  dithyrambic  verses  to  Bacchus  ;  and 
some  minor  effusions  ;  with  the  odes  on  the  Olympic, 
Nemaean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian  games.  Of  these 
latter  forty-five  remain,  which,  with  a  few  fragments, 
form  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  now  form  any 
opinion  of  the  extent,  or  peculiar  character  of  Pindar's 
genius. 

No  subjects,  at  first  sight,  could  seem  more  unfitted 
for  sublime  poetry  than  those  of  the  Pindaric  remains  : 
but  the  poet  has,  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  almost  invariably  abandoning 
the  professed  objects  of  his  panegyric,  and  bursting 
into  celebrations   of  the   heroes  of  former  days,  the 
mighty  exploits  of  demi-gods,  and  the  gorgeous  fables 
of  oldest  time.     In  the  transition  he  uses  little  art; 
but  seems  to  rely,  as  he  safely  might,  on  its  being,  in 
itself,  most  welcome.     He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
gigantic  boldness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  daring  sub- 
limity of  his  metaphors  ;  and  may  be  called  the  ^Eschylus 
of  lyric  poetry.     The  flights  of  his  imagination  are  not, 
however,  like  those  of  the  great  tragedian,  mingled 
with  the  intensity  of  human  passion,  which,  while  they 
carry  us   beyond  ourselves,  still  come  home  to  the 
heart.     He  has  the  light  without  the  heat  ;  his  splen- 
dours dazzle,  but  do  not  warm  us.    There  is  very  little 
of  human  feeling  in  his  works  ;  they  are  little  more 
than  exhibitions  which  excite  our  surprise,  but  not 
our  sympathy.     His  compositions  have  something  hard 
and  stony  about  them  —  the  sublimity  and  the  nakedness 
of  the  rock.     The  sunshine  glitters  on  the  top,  but  no 
verdure  or  foliage  adorns   the   declivity.     All  the  in- 
terest, such  as  it  is,  arises  from  the  earnestness  of  the 
poet  himself,  and  the  intense  ardour  with  which  he  is 
ever  impelled  in  his  lofty  career.     Hence  we  think  more 
of  him  than  of  his  work  ;  while  in   Homer  and   the 
Greek  tragedians  the  author  is  entirely  forgotten.    His 
conception  is  so  ardent  that  he  cannot  wait  to  develope 
his  metaphors  ;  he  often  but  half  unfolds  them,  and 
suffers  them  to  blend  with  the  literal  descriptions  and 
form  part  of  the  subject  ;  and  hence,  it  appears  to  us,  the 
obscurities  so  frequently  complained  of  in  Pindar  have, 
in  a  great  degree,  arisen.     In  the  mechanical  compo- 
sition of  his  odes,  however,  Pindar  is  by  no  means  so 
irregular  as   some   have   been  disposed   to   imagine. 
He  commonly  preserves  the  arrangement  of  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode  ;  and  though  the  construction 
of  these  vary  in  different  odes,  all  the  strophes    and 
antistrophes  in  the  same  ode  are  framed  on  the  same 
principles,  and  all  the  epodes  are  composed  in  similar 
measures  to  each  other. 

The  following  is  the  commencement  of  the  Ode  to 
Hiero  : 


voj 
^LivS 
Ta; 


i  /u.£v  Cao-i 
J'  asijot 
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AjU?oX«;  fi'J'/r^   EX 

Kai  TOV  atpQuaray   xsjat/yov   <To£wvEt? 

Aevau  TTyfO?'  En  — 

JEI  $•'  ava  trxaTTTW  A<o;  auras,  oa- 

Xfuty  Trrepuy'  a/j.q>oripai- 

Qev  xa\a£a,t;, 
App^oj  oi&vjtfy     xsXatyS- 

TTJV   £'  ETTI  oi  v£<j>eXav 
AyxuXoi)  xpari,    CXE<}>api!v 
ASv  xXaiiTTpoy,  xtt 
Yypsv  vaDrov  aiajpff,    TEaij 
PiTraicri  xaraj-p^o^Evof  xai  yaj  Cia- 

raj  Ap«?,  Tpap£E~ay  avEuSfi  X(7Ta;» 
Ey^Eav  axjuav,  taivsi  xap^iav 


It  is  imitated,  in  animated  numbers,  by  Gray,  in  his 
"  Progress  of  Poesy:" 

Oh  !  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 

Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs! 

Enchanting  shell  !  the  sullen  cares, 
And  frantic  passions  bear  thy  soft  controul. 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 

Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropp'd  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  scept'red  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
Wilh  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing: 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terrors  of  his  beak,  and  light'nings  of  his  eye. 

Akenside,  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  has  also  imi- 
tated part  of  this  sublime  extract  :  — 


With  slacken'd  wings, 


While  now  the  solemn  concert  breathes  around, 
Incumbent  o'er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord, 
Sleeps  the  stern  eagle ;  by  the  number'd  notes 
Possess'd;  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tones, 
Sovereign  of  birds.     The  furious  god  of  war, 
His  darts  forgetting,  and  the  rapid  wheels 
That  bear  him  vengeful  o'er  th'  erubattl'd  plains, 
Relents. 

In  the  second  Olympic  Ode,  Pindar  thus  introduces 
us  into  the  Fortunate  islands,  the  paradise  of  the  an- 
cients, and  paints  with  equal  vividness  and  beauty  the 
pleasures  and  felicity  of  the  blessed.  West,  in  his 
translation,  seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Grecian  bard : 


EV   a,/jit£tt.it;  a 

^OVTEf,    aTTCVEO- 

€10- 


TOV,  a  xova.  Tdftts- 
TEJ  aXxa   p^EpSv, 
OyJE  WOVTIOV  uJa/p, 
KEtvav  irttfct  Jiairav  aX- 
Xa  iretfct,  jitEV  TijMfoi; 

OfoSy,    C1T1VEJ  t%tU- 


rot  $' 

TOV  SX^EOVTJ  TTOVCV. 

Oroj  J'  ET«X|Ua(ray 
FxctrepcuBi  ^(EivavTEj 
Aw*  Tfa.fji.trav  ajixw 
yu^av,  ETEiXay  Aiof 
OSov  Trapa  Kpoyw  ruf- 


"fa.  ft.lv  xffyo 
yXa£y  JivSpE 
T8i»p  S'  aXXa 


STROPHE    IV. 

But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light, 

When  Phoebus  with  an  equal  ray,  y 

Illuminates  the  balmy  night, 

And  gilds  the  cloudless  day, 
In  peaceful,  unmolested  joy, 
The  good  their  smiling  hours  employ. 
Them  no  uneasy  wants  constrain 

To  vex  th'  ungrateful  soil, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main, 

And  break  their  strength  with  unabated  toil, 
A  frail  disast'rous  being  to  maintain. 

But  in  their  joyous  calm  abodes, 
The  recompence  of  justice  they  receive; 

And  in  the  fellowship  of  gods 
Without  a  tear  eternal  ages  live. 
While,  banish'd  by  the  fates  from  joy  and  rest, 
Intolerable  woes  the  impious  soul  infest. 

ANTISTHOPHE    IV. 

But  they  who,  in  true  virtue  strong, 

The  third  purgation  can  endure  ; 
And  keep  their  minds  from  fraudful  wrong 

And  guilt's  contagion  pure  ; 
They  through  the  starry  paths  of  Jove 
To  Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove  ; 
Where  fragrant  breezes,  vernal  airs, 

Sweet  children  of  the  main, 
Purge  the  blest,  island  from  corroding  cares, 

And  fan  the  bosom  of  each  verdant  plain  : 
Whose  fertile  soil  immortal  fruitage  bears  : 

Trees,  from  whose  flow  'ring  branches  flow, 
Array  'd  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams; 

And  flow  rs  of  golden  hue,  that  blow 
On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent  streams. 
These,  by  the  blest,  in  solemn  triumph  worn, 
Their  unpolluted  hands  and  clust'ring  locks  adorn. 

How  sublimely  has  the  Grecian  poet  described  an 
eruption  of  Mount  JEtna  !  — 
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X;oyoj  o^Eta;  riQma. 
Taf  eflvyovrat  jusy  ttwXa- 

ra  irapoi;  cfyvorarttt 
Ex  f^v^Sv  Tftryai'  TrorttfA 
A'  a.fjt,ega.itnv  jtuv  TTpop^Eo 

AlBtUV'    ttXX*   EV    Op<f)VOta-(V 


pooy  x«7ryS 


ay  <f>£pE(  Trovra  TrXaxa  o-w  irttrttyta. 

Which  is  thus  inadequately  translated  by  Mr.  Richard 
West: 

By  snowy  /Etna,  nurse  of  endless  frosts, 
The  pillar'd  prop  of  Heaven,  for  ever  press'd  : 

Forth  from  whose  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 
Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  lire, 

And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-  day  skies, 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  flames  aspire, 

Or  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar 

Far  o'er  the  redd'ning  main  huge  rocky  fragments  pour. 

1st  Pythian  Ode. 

With  some  diffidence  we  propose  the  following  prose 
translation  : 

'  "  The  snowy  ^Etna  binds  him  ;  the  mother  of  eternal  frosts  and 
snows,  the  prop  of  Heaven'.s  blue  vault,  from  whose  caverns  pun- 
fountains  of  inapproachable  fire  gush  forth  ;  and  by  day-break  dark 
streams  of  smoke  and  vapour  are  poured  out  ;  but  in  the  shades  of 
night  the  red  devouring  flame  rolls  on  rocks  and  woods,  and  preci- 
pitates them  with  a  resounding  crash  into  the  billows  of  the  ocean." 

The  imitators  of  Pindar,  from  the  days  of  Horace  to 
Cowley,  have  been  numerous;  but  the  judgment  of 
Horace,  that  he  can  never,  in  his  own  peculiar  excel- 
lencies, be  equalled,  has  not  been  yet  disproved.  Gray, 
in  his  happiest  passages,  has,  perhaps,  most  nearly 
approached  him.  West  has  done  all  that  could  be 
accomplished  towards  a  translation  ;  and  Mr.  Pye  and 
subsequent  writers  have  attempted  the  same  task.  It 
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is  one  in  which  to  have  failed  is  no  disgrace  ;  faithfully 
to  translate  Pindar  into  modern  verse,  without  losing 
his  spirit,  appears  to  us  impossible,  even  could  it  be 
undertaken  by  a  congenial  lyrist. 

The  chief  editions  of  Pindar  are  as  follow  : 

Pindari  Carmina.     Greece.    Venetiis  in  ;Edib.  Aldl, 

1513,  fol.     This  is  the  Princeps  and  Aldine  edition. 
Opera  Zachar.    Calliergi  Cretensis    Rormr, 

1514.  Heyne   says    of  this    edition,  iL~*    :i    ; 


the 


that   it 
foundation  of  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

Gr.  et   Lat.  Henricus  Stcphanus,    Parisiis, 

1560. 

Opera  Erasmi  Schmidn,     Grsec.  \iteberg. 

1616.  Professor  Heyne  says  of  the  editor  that  he  is 
"  Editorum  Pindari  facite  principem." 

-  Jo.  Benedictus,  M.  D.  Salmurii,  1620,  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  translation,  and  a  paraphrasis.  Mr.  Huntingford 
has  made  an  abundant  use  of  it  in  his  respectable  and 
useful  edition  of  Pindar. 

.  per  Nicolaum  Sudorium  (Le  Sueur),  Oxon. 

1697,  fol.  This  splendid  Oxford  edition  was  edited 
by  Richard  West  and  Robert  Welsted.  According  to 
Professor  Heyne,  it  is  not  celebrated  for  its  critical 
research  and  acumen. 

a  Christian  Gottl.  Heyne,  Gottingse,   1773, 

gvo  et  4to.  Interpretatio  Latina  Koppii.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  edition  which  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  learned  world.  Professor  Heyne  at- 
tached to  it  his  "  Additamenta"  in  1791.  This  edition 
was  reprinted,  with  the  valuable  Scholia,  at  Oxford, 
1807,  by  Nathaniel  Bliss,  with  great  and  laudable  ac- 
curacy. 

Selecta.    Cum  Scholiis  selectis  suisque  notis, 

edidit  Fredericus  Gedike.  Berolini,  1786.  A  very 
useful  edition,  and  the  notes  are  elegant  and  learned. 

iterum  curavit  Chr.  Gottl.  Heyne,  3  vol.  Got- 

tingen.  1798,  8vo.  To  this  edition  is  added  a  disser- 
tation upon  the  metres  of  Pindar,  by  Godfrey  Her- 
mann, a  celebrated  German  critical  scholar,  and  well 
known  as  the  opponent  of  Professor  Porson.  Mr. 
Huntingford  also  published,  in  1816,  a  new  edition 
of  Pindar,  with  notes,  taking  for  his  text  that  of 
Heyne,  and  subjoining  the  excellent  paraphrase  of 
Benedict.  This  is  a  very  good  edition,  especially  for 
young  students;  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  useful  which  has  yet  appeared ;  for 
it  was  the  object  of  the  editor  to  combine  in  one  publi- 
cation the  various  excellencies  of  his  critical  prede- 
cessors. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  would  wish  to  see  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  editions  of  Pindar  which  have  ap- 
peared, we  refer  to  Professor  Heynes's  admirable  pre- 
face to  his  edition  of  that  poet,  where  a  full  and  de- 
tailed account  of  them  is  given, 
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BACCIIYLIDES,  the  last  of  the  nine  lyric  poets  of  j,yr;(.  i\H.|S 
Greece,  was  a  native  of  Julis,  a  city  in  the  island  of  of  Greece: 
Cos,  or  Ceos,  and  nephew  to  the  poet  Simonides.    He 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Hiero, 
in  common  with  Pindar  and  his  uncle  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  his  poetical  works  were  preferred  by  the  Sicilian 
monarch   to  the  compositions   of  the  latter.     Of  the 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Bacchylides  we  know  nothing, 
and   of  his  numerous  productions  only  a  few  small 
fragments  remain.     His   writings  are  asserted  to  have 
been  so  pregnant  with  moral  sentiment,  that  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  on   that  account,  particularly  esteemed      B.  c. 
them,  and  was  in  the  habit  of   committing  them  to      452. 
memory,  and  of  frequently  repeating  them.  Bacchy- 

Horace  is  said  to  have  imitated  him  in  several  of lidei- 
his  poems,  particularly  in  his  Prophecy  of  Nereus, 
which  is  founded  upon  an  ode  of  our  bard,  in  which  he 
introduced  Cassandra  as  predicting  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Of  the  numerous  odes,  hymns,  and  epigrams,  com- 
posed by  Bacchylides  in  the  Doric  dialect  (although 
he  was  not  a  Dorian  by  birth),  the  following  lines, 
addressed  to  Peace,  form  the  principal  fragment  re- 
maining:— 

TiXTfi  JE  n   SvaroiViv  Eipwm  j 

TTXtfTov,   Ji   ju.sXiyX»xr<ray   aojjauv 

AaiJaXtoJV  T    tm  popSy  Btotrn  aiflfrai  foav 

S<tv&a  >}>Xeyi  /nnfiai,  tv  Tpi%av  TI  /x»Xw 

rufj.va.ynn  TI  vsotf  au\£v  TI  KO.I  xayxiwv  ^AEAEI 

Ev   Ji   s-iSapoJsTOio-i  7rop7ra£iy  ajflav  apap^vay 

lo-ra   wtXovrar   ty^ta.  TS  Xoyj£»iT«, 

Ei^ta  T   ttfAtpoMto.  fi/pw;  J^uvarai,  p^aXxewv 

A    «x£T»  a-aXwi/yttv  x-rvTrof,  «Je  siiAaTai  ju.EXi.fpwy  UTTVOJ 

ATTO  £XE<f>apaiv  ajuo;  Of  flaXTrei  XEap. 

ZaifjiTroa-uuv  >'  EpaT«y  CpiSovr'  ayucu, 

IfaiJiXOi    B'    VfUVOl    <f>XE}<OYT<M. 

For  thee,  sweet  Peace,  abundance  leads  along 

Her  jovial  train,  and  bards  awake  to  song. 

On  many  an  altar,  at  thy  glad  return, 

Pure  victims  bleed,  and  holy  odours  burn  ; 

And  frolic  youth  their  happy  age  apply 

To  graceful  movements,  sports,  and  minstrelsy. 

Dark  spiders  weave  their  webs  within  the  shield ; 

Rust  eats  the  spear,  the  terror  of  the  field  ; 

And  brazen  trumpets  now  no  more  affright 

The  silent  slumber,  and  repose  of  night. 

Banquet  and  song  and  revel  fill  the  ways, 

And  youths  and  maidens  sing  their  roundelays.        Bland. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Bacchylides,  that  he  is  extolled,  by  two  of 
the  Greek  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia,  for  elegance 
and  cheerful  grace : — 


xai  XaXe  Sf 


BttXp£iAiJ»,  &c.  &c. 

And  Bacchylides,  the  loquacious  syren. 


Again : 


ttp*  8*  ttvo  a-TOfjMToft  <{>0£y£«tT« 
Bacchylides'  was  a  cheerful  muse. 
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Dynasties. 


THE  kingdom  of  Lydia  comprehended  a  territory  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  various  extent,  in  different  periods  of 
ancient  history.  It  was  sometimes  called  Meonia,  from 
King  Meon,  and  often  distinguished  into  Lydia  Supe- 
rior, whose  inhabitants  were  called  Meones,  and  the 
Lower  Lydia,  afterwards  called  Ionia,  possessed  by 
the  Lydi. 

Josephus  derives  the  Lydians  from  Lud,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Shem ;  and  the  learned  Shuckford  (b.  iii.) 
adopts  that  opinion.  But  while  Bochart  agrees  in  this 
derivation  of  Lydia,  he  refers  the  origin  of  the  word 
Lud,  not  to  the  son  of  Noah,  but  to  the  circumstance 
of  that  word  signifying  to  wind;  and  this  country  being 
watered  by  the  river  Meeander,  celebrated  for  its  wind- 
ings (hence  our  English  word  meander,  to  wind),  he 
concludes  that  it  refers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks 
of  this  winding  river ;  and  he  supposes  Meeonia  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Phoenician  word  Lud:  others  deduce 
it  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  metal.  Herodotus, 
however,  supposes  the  appellation  to  arise  from  Lydus, 
one  of  their  kings. 

In  this  country  an  absolute  monarchical  government 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  established,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  crown  was  hereditary. 
There  have  been  reckoned  three  distinct  dynasties  :  the 
Atyadce,  named  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Manes,  the  first 
of  the  kings  of  Lydia  of  whom  there  is  any  record ; 
the  Heraclidce,  or  descendants  of  Hercules ;  and  the 
Mernmadec.  This  Manes  has  been  conjectured,  not 
improbably,  to  have  been  the  king  mentioned  by  the 
philosopher  Heraclides,  who,  from  being  slave  to  a 
cartwright,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Lydia.  In  the 
reign  of  his  son  Atys,  Herodotus  places  the  event  of  a 
severe  scarcity,  which  he  describes  as  enduring  for 
eighteen  years.  The  Lydians,  he  says,  invented  games 
to  amuse  their  distress,  and  in  these  occupied  every 
other  day,  strictly  abstaining  from  food ;  by  these 
measures,  however,  the  calamity  remitted  nothing  of 
its  violence,  but  rather  increased  :  at  length  (which  is 
the  only  probable  part  of  the  story)  the  king  divided 
the  whole  nation  by  lot  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
should  continue  at  home,  and  the  other  emigrate.* 
These  placed  themselves  under  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
whose  name  was  Tyrrhenus.  They  passed  to  Smyrna, 
where  building  a  number  of  vessels,  they  sailed  in 
search  of  another  country,  till  they  settled  in  Umbria, 
or  Etruria;  and  thus,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
peopled  the  country  which  forms  the  modern  Tuscany. 

After  Atys  there  is  a  catalogue  of  kings,  of  whom 
nothing  has  been  told  except  their  names,  and  a  few 
disgusting  and  improbable  stories.  Without  admitting 
the  whole  which  these  narratives  affirm,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  the  Lydians  became  proverbial  for  profli- 

*  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  the  Romans  should  derive 
the  word  signifying  sports,  from  the  Lydians,  ludi. 
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gacy  and  effeminacy.  His  dynasty  appears  to  have 
ended  with  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  Argon,  who 
made  Sardis  the  seat  of  government,  and  whom  He- 
rodotus describes  as  the  first  of  the  Heraclidce.  A 
few  names  of  Argon's  descendants  bring  down  the 
history  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  to  Candaules,  whose 
tragical  end  concluded  a  dynasty  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  had  continued  five  hundred  years. 

Candaules,  whose  reign  is  placed  about  the  year  735 
before  the  Christian  sera,  was  contemporary  with  Romu- 
lus ;  but  has  not,  like  the  founder  of  Rome,  provided 
any  valuable  materials  for  history  ;  and  unless  Pliny,  the 
naturalist  (Ixxxv.),  had  applauded  his  munificence,  as 
having  purchased  a  picture  for  its  weight  in  gold,  the  Heraclidae. 
king  of  Lydia  would  now  be  known  only  by  the  folly  to 
which  he  sacrificed  his  life,  if,  indeed,  we  may  rely  on 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  relative  to  that  event. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  extravagant  passion, 
Candaules  engaged  his  favourite  courtier,  Gyges,  in  a 
conversation  on  the  consummate  beauty  of  the  queen, 
and  to  convince  him  of  her  superior  charms,  would 
expose  her  to  his  observation.  The  courtier  in  vain 
expostulated  against  the  indecorous  and  extravagant 
proposal.  The  infatuated  prince  insisted  that  he  should 
be  concealed  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  Gyges  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce.  On  his  retiring  from  the  cham- 
ber he  was  observed  by  the  queen,  who  concealed  her 
resentment  from  the  king  until  the  morning,  but  deter- 
mined to  revenge  the  indignity  which  he  had  offered 
her. 

No  sooner  was  she  risen  than  she  sent  for  Gyges,  and 
proposed  to  him  the  alternative  of  death,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  Candaules,  the  accession  to  his  throne,  and  the 
hand  of  his  queen.  Ambition  conspired  with  the  love 
of  life  to  determine  the  courtier's  choice,  although  he 
seems  to  have  shown  considerable  reluctance  to  destroy 
his  prince.  He  assassinated  Candaules  in  his  sleep, 
and  attained  the  promised  rewards.  "  Gyges ,"  says  Gyges. 
Raleigh,  "  being  brought  again  into  the  same  chamber 
by  the  queen,  slew  Candaules,  and  was  rewarded  not 
only  with  his  wife,  but  with  the  kingdom  of  Lydia." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  accession  of  Gyges,  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus  ;  but,  like  most  relations,  espe- 
cially in  ancient  history,  it  has  been  disputed.  Plato 
describes  Gyges  as  a  shepherd,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  a  marvellous  tale  of  a  magical  ring,  the  philosopher 
brings  him  to  the  court,  where  he  seduces  the  queen, 
and  then  murders  the  injured  monarch :  while  Plutarch 
represents  the  succession'  of  Gyges  to  the  throne  of 
Lydia,  as  the  result  of  a  battle  which  he  waged  against 
Candaules.  Herodotus  has,  however,  been  generally 
followed,  as  he  was  born  in  a  city  near  to  Lydia,  and 
at  a  period  when  he  was  likely  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  of  its  early  history. 

The  Lydians  were  attached  to  the  memory  of  their 
late  monarch,  ard  appeared  in  arms  against  his  mur- 
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3456.         Lydia  abounded  in  mines  of  the  precious  metals  : 
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548.'      name;   and   Gyges  became  renowned  for  his  riches. 
He  employed  them  in  rewarding  munificently  the  ob- 
utffaf      sequious    oracle,   and  thus  gave  the  example,  after- 
wards so  amply  followed,  of  presenting  costly  votive 
offerings  at  Delphi.     This  prince  soon  extended  the 
bounds  of  his  kingdom  by  successful  military  adventures, 
and  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  leaving  his  son  Ardyes  to 
complete  his  conquests,  till  he  was  himself  invaded  by 
the  Cimmerians.  Sadyattes  succeeded  his  father  Ardyes, 
and  carried  on  that  war  against  the  people  of  Miletus, 
which  was  further  prosecuted  by  his  son  Alyattes: 
of  this  prince  several  events  are  recorded. 

He  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Cyaxares  the  Mede ; 
the  occasion  of  which  is  thus  related  by  Herodotus. 
There  were  certain  Scythians  who  fled  from  a  popular 
tumult,  and  took  refuge  in  Media,  where  they  were 
protected  by  the  king.  He  entrusted  some  youths  to 
their  care  to  be  taught  the  Scythian  language,  and  the 
use  of  the  bow.  These  strangers  were  skilful  hunters ; 
but  one  day,  returning  from  the  chace,  without  bring- 
ing any  game  for  the  king,  he  reproved  thoni  in  very 
provoking  terms.  They  consulted  on  a  method  of  re- 
venge, and  determined  on  a  retaliation  the  most  hor- 
rible. Killing  one  of  the  youths  committed  to  their 
care,  they  dressed  the  flesh  in  the  manner  of  game, 
and  it  was  thus  served  up  and  eaten  by  Cyaxares  and 
his  guests.  The  Scythians  fled  and  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Alyattes,  who  refused  to  deliver  them  up  to 
the  justly  exasperated  king  of  Media. 

On  this  refusal,  a  war  commenced  between  the 
Lydians  and  the  Medes,  which  continued  five  years : 
and  was  attended  with  various  success. — A  remarkable 
event  happened  during  one  of  their  engagements.  In 
the  sixth  year,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  when 
neither  side  could  reasonably  claim  superiority,  the 
day  was  suddenly  involved  in  darkness ;  this  pheno- 
menon, and  the  particular  period  at  which  it  was  to 
happen,  had  been  foretold  to  the  Ionian s  by  Thales 
the  Milesian.  Awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  event, 
the  parties  desisted  from  the  engagement;  and'  it 
further  influenced  them  to  listen  to  propositions  of 
peace,  which  were  made  by  Syennesis  of  Cilicia,  and 
tabynetus  of  Babylon.  To  strengthen  the  treaty, 
these  persons  also  recommended  a  matrimonial  con- 
nection; they  advised  that  Alyattes  should  give 
Aryenis,  his'  daughter,  to  Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares,, 
from  the  just  conviction  that  no  political  engagements 
are  durable  unless  strengthened  by  the  closest  of 
all  possible  bonds.  Alyattes  also,  according  to  the 
same  historian,  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia> 
possessed  himself  of  Smyrna,  and  invaded  Clazo- 
menee. 

But  the  longest  of  his  martial  exploits  was  the  war 
against  the  people  of  .Miletus,  which  his  father  had 
begun,  and  which  he  prosecuted  during  six  years.  Of. 
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his  policy  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  we  have,  from    Croesus. 
Herodotus,  the  following  account : 

"  When  the  time  of  harvest  approached,  he  marched 
an  army  into  their  country,  to  the  sound  of  the  pastoral 
pipe,  harp,  and  flutes.  He  neither  pulled  down,  nor 
burned,  nor  in  any  respect  injured  their  edifices  which 
stood  in  the  fields  ;  but  he  totally  destroyed  their  trees, 
and  the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  then  returned. 
As  the  Milesians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  the  siege  of 
their  city  would  probably  have  proved  ineffectual.  His 
motive  for  not  destroying  their  buildings  was,  that  they 
might  be  induced  again  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
that,  on  every  repetition  of  his  incursions,  he  might 
be  secure  of  plunder." 

In  the  twelfth  year  his  soldiers  burnt,  by  accident, 
a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  king,  soon  after,  being 
severely  indisposed,  inquired  of  the  oracle  respecting 
his  recovery ;  but  the  Pythia  refused  to  answer  till  he 
had  restored  the  temple.  To  effect  this  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  procure  a  truce  with  the  king  of  Miletus, 
who,  being  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  practised  a 
stratagem,  which  succeeded  to  his  purpose.  "  All  the 
corn  which  was  found,  or  could  be  procured,  was,  by 
his  direction,  collected  in  the  most  public  place.  He 
then  ordered  the  Milesians,  at  an  appointed  period,  to 
commence  their  convivialities ;  and  the  herald  of  the 
king  of  Lydia  witnessed  the  scene.  Alyattes  had 
imagined  that  the  Milesians  suffered  extremely  from 
the  scarcity  of  corn.  The  report  of  his  messenger  pro- 
duced a  different  impression.  A  strict  alliance  was  form- 
ed between  the  two  nations,  and,  instead  of  one,  Alyattes 
erected  two  temples  to  Minerva."  Herodotus  adds,  that 
the  prince  was  restored  to  health,  and  presented  at  Delphi 
"  a  large  silver  goblet,  with  a  saucer  of  iron,  curiously 
inlaid,"  which  was  the  second  offering  made  by  his 
family.  Alyattes  dying  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
was  buried  at  Sardis,  where  his  sepulchre  remained  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Croesus,  whose  reign  gave  celebrity  to  Lydia,  while 
his  name  became  proverbial  for  riches,  and  his  story 
has  assisted  the  moralists  of  every  age  to  describe  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  worldly  prosperity. 

It  was  about  562  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  when  Crasus. 
Crcesus  became  king  of  Lydia,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty- 
five,  according  to  the  common  computation.  He  com- 
menced his  reign  with  a  war  against  the  Ephesians; 
a  family  quarrel,  if,  as  yElian  relates,  he  was  uncle  to  the 
prince  of  Ephesus.  However  that  maybe,  he  laid  close 
siege  to  the  city,  which  the  inhabitants,  according  to  a 
common  heathen  superstition,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
defend  by  connecting  their  walls  with  a  rope  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva. 

Croesus  proceeded  to  attack  the  Ionian  and  yEolian 
states,  and  having  reduced  the  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  he  projected  the  formation  and  equipment 
of  a  fleet  to  invade  the  islands.     But  Bias,  one  of  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  dissuaded  him  from  a  contention 
with  islanders   in  a  maritime  war,  and  he  wisely  pre- 
ferred to  secure  their  friendly  alliance.     He  now  pushed  jjis  con_ 
his  conquests  till,  excepting  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians,  quests. 
he  had  subdued  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Halys. 

By  these  conquests  of  Croesus  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
became  of  great  extent,  far  beyond  what  it  had  com- 
prehended in  any  former  reign.  •  Sardis,  the  capital, 
advantageously  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus, 
and  watered  by  the  Pactolus,  famous  for  its  golden 
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I5iograp1i\.  sands,  was  now  distinguished  among  the  cities  of  the 
'  ancient  world.  In  the  estimation  of  Xenophon,  it  was 
"  the  richest  city  in  Asia,  next  to  Babylon."  Accord- 
ing- to  Herodotus,  it  "  became  the  resort  of  the  great 
and  the  affluent,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  cele- 
brated in  Greece  for  their  talents  and  their  wisdom." 

In  another  place  (article  SOLON)  we  have  mentioned 
the  interview  of  Croesus  with  the  Athenian  sage  and 
lawgiver,  in  the  palace  of  Sardis.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
proposes  some  chronological  difficulties,  started  in  his 
time,  respecting  the  reality  of  this  interview,  by  some 
who  considered  the  story  as  fabricated  for  the  uses  of  its 
excellent  moral.  The  biographer,  however,  considers  a 
story  not  to  be  rejected,  which  is  "  so  famous,  so  well 
attested,  so  agreeable  to  Solon's  character,  and  so  wor- 
thy of  his  wisdom  and  magnanimity."  According  to 
the  combined  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch, 
the  account  of  this  interview  is  as  follows : 

Croesus  invited  Solon  to  Sardis,  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained him  in  the  palace,  where  the  sage  beheld 
the  magnificence  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  with  a 
ealm  and  mortifying  indifference.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  royal  treasury  to  view  and  admire  the  vast 
riches  it  contained.  At  length  the  king  flattered 
himself  that  Solon  was  now  prepared  to  decide  in  his 
favour,  upon  being  asked  who  was  the  happiest  man ; 
but  he  was  disappointed.  The  preference  was  be- 
stowed on  Tellus  the  Athenian,  of  whom,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  astonished  and  mortified  prince, 
Solon  gave  this  account:  "  Under  the  protection  of  a 
most  excellent  form  of  government,  he  had  many  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  children ;  he  saw  their  offspring, 
and  they  all  survived  him  ;  at  the  honourable  close  of  a 
prosperous  life,  for  he  died  in  the  field  of  victory,  we 
gave  him  a  public  funeral." 

Croesus,  not  yet  discouraged,  inquired  to  whom 
Solon  would  assign  the  next  degree  of  felicity,  when 
lie  named  Cleobis  and  Bito,  young  Argives,  who,  as  an 
act  of  filial  piety,  had  yoked  themselves  to  their 
mother's  chariot,  and  drawn  her  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 
where  they  died  in  the  night,  without  sorrow  or  pain, 
in  answer  to  the  mother's  prayer  for  their  happiness. 

Dissatisfied,  and  now  indisposed  to  further  inquiry, 
Croesus  exclaimed,  "  Man  of  Athens,  think  you  so 
meanly  of  my  prosperity,  as  to  place  me  even  beneath 
men  of  private  and  obscure  condition?''  Solon,  un- 
willing either  to  flatter  or  to  exasperate  him,  replied, 
"  King  of  Lydia,  the  Greeks  have  no  taste  for  the 
splendours  of  royalty.  Moreover,  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
suffer  us  not  to  be  elated  by  any  present  good  fortune, 
or  to  admire  that  felicity  which  is  liable  to  change. 
Futurity  carries  for  every  man  in  its  bosom  many  various 
and  uncertain  events.  He,  therefore,  whom  heaven 
blesses  with  success  to  the  last,  is  in  our  estimation  the 
happy  man.  But  the  happiness  of  him  who  still  lives, 
and  has  the  dangers  of  life  to  encounter,  appears  to  us 
no  better  than  that  of  a  champion,  before  the  combat  is 
determined,  and  while  the  crown  is  uncertain."  With 
these  words  Solon  departed,  leaving  Croesus  chagrined, 
but  not  instructed.  JEsop  was  now  at  the  court  of 
Sardis,  and  said  to  Solon,  "  you  see  that  we  must 
either  not  come  nigh  kings,  or  else  entertain  them  with 
things  agreeable."  To  which  the  sage  replied,  "  we 
should  either  say  nothing,  or  what  is  useful." 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  Solon  would  have 
led  the  king  to  contemplate,  were  presently  exemplified 
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in  the  royal  family.  Croesus  had  two  sons ;  one  of 
them  was  dumb,  but  the  other,  whose  name  was 
Atys,  was  distinguished  by  superior  accomplishments. 
Croesus  is  said  to  have  had  a  vision,  which  warned 
him  that  this  son  would  die  by  the  point  of  an  iron 
spear.  The  terrified  father  determined  to  settle  his 
son  in  marriage,  and  to  devote  him  to  a  pacific  life; 
taking  away  his  command  in  the  army,  and  removing 
from  about  his  person  every  military  weapon. 

In  the  mean  time  an  unfortunate  homicide,  named 
Adrastus,  arrived  at  Sardis;  a  Phrygian,  and  of  the  royal 
family.  He  had  killed  his  brother,  was  banished  by  his 
father,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  pagan  antiquity, 
sought  expiation  of  a  neighbouring^prince.  This  Crresus 
bestowed,  and  gave  the  fugitive  an  asylum  in  his  court. 

Herodotus,  who  is  almost  the  only  authority  for  the 
domestic  history  of  Croesus,  next  relates,  that  a  wild 
boar  of  an  extraordinary  size  appeared  near  Olympus, 
in  Mysia.  The  terrified  inhabitants  requested  Crcesus 
to  send  his  son  with  hunters  and  dogs  to  destroy  the 
formidable  animal.  The  king,  remembering  the  vision,  Death  of 
withheld  his  son,  but  promised  them  a  chosen  band  o  ' 
dogs  and  hunters.  The  young  man,  mortified  by  his 
father's  determination,  expostulated,  and  at  length  was 
allowed  by  his  father  to  pursue  the  chace  of  this  -un- 
armed enemy,  being  placed  under  the  special  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  Phrygian.  They  attacked  the  boar; 
when,  the  Phrygian's  spear,  by  a  fatal  mischance, 
killed  the  son  of  Croesus.  "  Thus,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, "  he  was  destroyed  by  the  point  of  a  spear, 
and  the  vision  proved  to  be  prophetic.  Croesus  was  in 
an  agony,  and  his  anger  was  excited  against  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  son,  the  fugitive  to  whose  distressful  tale 
he  had  listened,  and  whose  former  crime  he  had  gene- 
rously expiated. 

"  While  his  thoughts  were  thus  occupied,  the  Lydians 
appeared  with  the  body  of  his  son :  the  homicide  fol- 
lowed. He  advanced  towards  Croesus,  and  with  ex- 
tended hands,  implored  that  he  might  suffer  death  upon 
the  body  of  him  whom  he  had  slain.  Croesus  listened 
to  him  with  attention ;  and  although  the  father  was 
oppressed  by  his  own  grief,  he  could  not  refuse  his 
compassion  to  Adrastus,  to  whom  he  spake  as  follows: 
'  My  friend.  I  am  sufficiently  revenged  by  your  volun- 
tary condemnation  of  yourself.  You  are  not  guilty  of 
this  event,  for  you  did  it  without  design.  The  offended 
Deity  who  warned  me  of  the  evil,  has  accomplished  it !' 
Crcesus,  therefore,  buried  his  son  with  the  proper  cere- 
monies ;  but  the  unfortunate  descendant  of  Midas,  who 
had  killed  his  brother  and  his  friend,  retired,  at  the 
dead  of  night  to  the  place  where  Atys  was  buried,  and 
confessing  himself  the  most  miserable  of  mankind,  slew 
himself  on  the  tomb." 

Crcesus  passed  two  years  in  extreme  affliction  for 
the  tragical  death  of  a  son,  who  was  the  only  hope  of 
die  royal  house.  At  length  his  jealousy  was  awaken  , 
and  his  military  ardour  roused,  by  the  progress  of  j 
neighbouring  power,  which  was  rapidly  advancing;  to  a 
formidable  greatness. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cyrus,  whose  name  vriil  V>  > 
connected  with  all  the  remaining  history  of  C 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  militory  g<n'  rumer.t  o," 
Media,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfath-   . 
is  said  to  have  been  the  brother-in-law  o'  '    •>       ),  IMC 
same  year  in  which  the  king  of  L;  --d  hU 

reign,  on  the  death  of  his  father  A\ . 
2M2 
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Biography.      But  before  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  Croesus,  we 
^--^v-x^  must  notice  an  apparent  inconsistency  respecting  the 
From      alleged  years  of  that  prince's  age,  and  of  his  reign, 
•^407      wnicn  we  know  not  how  to  explain  :  for  if  Croesus  were 
3407.     onjy  tnirty-five  years  of  age  at  his  accession,  it  is  diffi- 
B-C.       cult  to  understand  how  he  could  have  a  son  advanced 
597.      to  manhood  and  disposed  of  in  marriage,  apparently 
to        some  time  before  his  tragical  end,  which  we  have  re- 
,A>  "'     lated.     If,  again,  the  king  of  Lydia  reigned  only  four- 
3_  •     teen  years,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  86.),  and  two 
B.  c.      years  of  inaction  be  allowed  to  pass  after  the  death  of 
548.      his  son,  the  wars  he  waged  against  his  neighbours,  the 
Chionolo-    extension  of  his  dominions,  the  accumulation  of  trea- 
giealincon-  sure,  and  the  embellishment  of  the  metropolis  of  his 
sisteney.      kingdom ;    all   these  important   transactions   will  be 
crowded  into  three  years.     Such  conclusions  are  ex- 
tremely improbable ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  both  the  age  and  the  reign  of  Croesus  far  exceeded 
the  extent  assigned  them  by  the  common  computation. 
The  kings  of  Babylon  had  been  for  some  time  ad- 
vancing their  conquests,  and  were  permitted,  as  a  just 
judgment  on  the  Jews,  to  bring  the  land  of  Israel 
under  their  despotic  sway.     According  to  Xenophon, 
they  had  not  only  overthrown  the  Syrians,  but  also  the 
Arabs  and  the  Hyrcanians;  they  were  attacking  the 
Bactrians,  and  sought  to  break  the  power  of  the  Medes, 
and  thus  to  obtain  the  command  of  Asia.     These  con- 
quests and  further  projects  of  dominion  naturally  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  states.     The  king- 
dom of  Media,  especially,  was  aroused  to  military  acti- 
vity; and  Neriglassar,   the  king  of  Babylon,   son-in- 
law  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture,  was   soon 
alarmed  by  the  advance  of  Cyrus,  with  an  army  of 
Persians,  in  support  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  king  of 
Media. 

Cyrus.  Cyrus,  whoso  name  has  been  famous  for  his  connec- 

tion with  the  sacred  history,  and  the  particulars  of 
whose  life  and  reign  will  be  found  in  another  place, 
must  have  been  esteemed,  from  all  the  accounts  of  him 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  a  most  formi- 
dable competitor.  He  had  been  educated  under  his 
father,  in  Persia,  from  his  twelfth  year,  and  was  now 
at  the  mature  age  of  forty.  The  interval  had  been 
passed,  not  in  those  pursuits  of  luxury  and  indulgence 
which  too  often  enervate  the  constitutions  and  debili- 
tate the  minds  of  princes,  but  in  military  exercises, 
instructive  society,  hardy  toils,  and  salutary  privations. 
He  had  learned  to  govern  from  having  been  habituated 
to  obey.  Such  was  the  great  captain  with  whose  rising 
fortune  the  king  of  Lydia  was  now  to  contend. 

The  advance  of  Cyrus  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have 
alarmed  the  king  of  Babylon ;  especially  when  he  un- 
derstood that  the  Persian  prince  had  defeated  and  re- 
duced to  new  terms  of  subjection  the  king  of  Armenia, 
a  tributary  prince,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Medes. 
Neriglassar>  .on  lms  emergency,  in  the  first  place  sum- 
numed  to  his  aid,  according  to  Xenophon,  his  own 
tributary  states.  He  also  sent  to  Crossus,  king  of  Ly- 
dia ;  to  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  both  Phrygias,  to 
the  Carians,  Paphlagonians,  Indians,  and  Cilicians; 
loading  the  Medes  and  Persians  with  calumny  and  re- 
proach;  describing  their  power,  their  union  of  interest 
by  family  alliances,  and  their  design,  by  attacking  each 
nation  separately,  to  subdue  them  all. 

According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Lydians  who 
jemed  the  confederated  forces  on  this  occasion  under 
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Croesus,  were  10,000  horse,  and  targeteers  and  wohers     Croesus. 
upwards  of  40,000.     The  whole  of  the  allied  army  he 
computes   as   60,000  horse,   and  more  than  200,000 
targeteers   and  archers.     The  army   of  Media  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  as  "  in  horse  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  scarce  half  the  number      B-  c' 
of  their  foot."    But  the  historian  was  also  the  panegyrist      597. 
of  Cyrus,  and  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
We  may  raise  some  historic  doubts  of  his  strict  veracity. 

The  confederate  army,  under  the  king-  of  Babylon, 
Croesus,  and  the  other  leaders,  appeared  at  iirst  dis-  B-  c- 
posed  to  remain  in  their  strong  camp,  .,  nile  Cyrus  and  543. 
Cyaxares  waited  to  give  them  battle.  The  next  day, 
however,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  Assyrians,  mean- 
ing the  allied  army,  when  they  had  dined,  marched 
boldly  out,  and  formed  themselves  with  great  reso- 
lution. The  king,  Neriglassar,  hiriist  If  ranged  them 
in  order  of  battle,  driving  round  in  his  chariot,  and  ex- 
horting the  soldiers,  in  a  spirited  oration.  On  this  oc- 
casion Cyaxares  blamed  the  deliberate  policy  of  Cyrus, 
sending  messengers  to  entreat  that  he  would  march 
immediately  against  the  enemy.  He,  at  length,  gave 
out  the  word,  Jorc,  our  assistant  and  leader,  and  began 
the  usual  hymn  to  the  youths  of  Jure,  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux ;  in  which  the  army  accompanied  him. 

The  spot  on  which  this  battle  was  fought  has  not 
been  recorded.  It  was  probably  in  the  territory  of 
Babylon,  and  on  the  confines  of  Media.  If  Xenophon 
may  be  credited,  the  Assyrians,  or  Babylonians,  who 
fought  from  their  chariots,  were  soon  discomfitted,  and 
fled  when  closely  pressed  by  the  Persians,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  Neriglassar  sustained  his  military  re- 
nown, falling  in  the  field,  surrounded  by  his  bravest  His  death. 
soldiers. 

On  the  death  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  Croesus,  as  the 
most  considerable  person  among  the  confederates,  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  allied  army,  and  made  the 
best  disposition  for  a  retreat  which  their  desperate  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  He  sent  off  the  women  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  baggage  in  the  night  after 
the  battle.  Cyrus,  reinforced  by  the  Hyrcanians,  who 
had  revolted  to  him,  pursued  and  routed  the  retreating 
army;  Croesus,  abandoning  the  country  to  the  conqueror, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  cavalry,  retiring  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  into  his  own  kingdom.  Such  are  the 
representations  of  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropsedia;  for 
Herodotus  gives  no  account  of  the  preceding  military 
transactions. 

That  historian  first  connects  the  names  of  Cynis  and  Herodotus, 
the  king  of  Lydia  in  relating  the  solicitude  of  the  latter 
to  ask  counsel  at  the  different  oracles  of  Greece.  Some 
modern  writers  have  introduced  those  consultations  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  but  they,  most  probably,  occupied 
part  of  the  five  years  which  are  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  retreat  of  Croesus  from  Babylonia, 
which  has  been  just  described,  and  his  fatal  resolution 
again  to  pass  the  river  Halys.  This  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  pretence  of  the  oracle  to  have  deferred, 
for  three  years,  the  destruction  of  Sardis,  related  by 
Herodotus  (i.  91.) 

During  the  five  years  that  succeeded  the  battle  in  Nabona- 
which  the   king  of  Babylon    was  slain,   Nabonadius,  dim. 
who,  according  to  Josephus,  was  the  Belshazzar  of  the 
Scripture,  had  attained  to  the  empire,  on  the  death  of 
Laborosoarchod,  the  unworthy  son  of  Neriglassar,  who 
had  reigned  only  a  few  months.     In  the  mean  time 
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Cyrus  was  pursuing  his  advantages,  and  continually 
increasing  the  preponderance  of  the  Medo-Persian 
power. 

Deserters  from  Babylon,  says  Xenophon,  and  pri- 
soners which  were  now  taken,  reported,  that  the  As- 
syrian, as  he  always  calls  the  king  of  Babylon,  was 
gone  into  Lydia,  carrying  with  him  many  talents  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  treasure  and  rich  ornaments  of 
every  description.  Some  suspected  that  he  was  al- 
ready flying  with  his  treasures  to  a  place  of  security, 
but  Cyrus  wisely  concluded  that  the  king  designed  to 
purchase  alliances,  and  to  collect  a  military  force, 
which  he  immediately  prepared  himself  to  oppose. 
The  sequel  shews  the  nature  of  this  visit  to  the  king  of 
Lydia,  while  the  importance  of  the  projects  he  was 
now  led  to  entertain  would  naturally  incline  him  to 
ask  the  counsel,  and  to  hope  for  the  sanction  of  oracular 
wisdom.  As  the  king  of  Lydia  stands  prominent  on 
the  pages  of  heathen  antiquity,  among  the  venerators 
and  the  dupes  of  oracular  pretensions,  we  shall  here 
abridge  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  (i.  46 — 56). 

He  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  the  Phocian  Abas, 
Dodonse,  Amphiaraus,  Trophonius,  and  the  Milesian 
Branchidoe,  in  Greece ;  and  to  the  Libyan  Ammon. 
He  directed  his  messengers  that  each  should  consult  the 
oraele  to-  which  he  was  sent,  on  the  hundredth  day  of 
his  departure  from  Sardis ;  asking  about  what  Croesus, 
the  son  of  Alyattes,  was  then  engaged ;  and  communi- 
cating to  the  king  whatever  answer  he  received.  The 
answers  in  general  have  not  been  preserved,  and  were 
unsatisfactory  to  the  king ;  but  the  Lydians  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  proposed 
their  question,  than  the  Pythia  answered  thus,  in  he- 
roic verse : 

I  count  the  sand,  I  measure  out  the  sea ; 
The  silent  and  the  dumb  are  heard  by  me  : 
E'en  now  the  odours  to  my  sense  that  rise, 
A  tortoise  boiling  with  a  lamb  supplies, 
Where  brass  below  and  brass  above  it  lies. 

"When  Croesus  was  informed  of  the  reply  of  the  Py- 
thia, he  exclaimed,  that  there  was  no  true  oracle  but 
at  Delphi ;  for  on  the  day  appointed  for  consulting  the 
several  oracles,  determining  to  do  what  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  discover  or  explain,  he  had  cut  in 
pieces  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb,  and  boiled  them  together  in 
a  covered  vessel  of  brass.  He  now  determined  to  pro- 
pitiate that  divinity  by  a  magnificent  sacrifice,  previous 
to  his  more  important  inquiries.  Three  thousand 
chosen  victims,  a  great  number  of  couches,  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver,  many  goblets  of  gold,  and  vests 
cf  purple;  all  these  he  consumed  together  upon  aa  im- 
mense pile,  to  which  he  persuaded  his  subjects  to  make 
costly  additions.  As  thus  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
was  melted  into  a  mass,  he  formed  of  it  a  number  of 
large  tiles,  and  a  lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  which  was 
placed  on  the  tiles,  and  presented  to  the  Delphian 
temple.  He  also  sent  to  Delphi  cisterns  and  basins  of 
gold  and  silver. 

The  Lydians,  who  were  entrusted  with  these  presents) 
were  directed  to  inquire  whether  Croesus  might,  au- 
^piciously  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  whether  he  should  procure  any  alliances  ? 
The  answer  assured  the  king,  that  if  he  prosecuted  a 
war  with  Persia  he  should  overthrow  a  great  empire ; 
and  recommended  to  him  an  alliance  with  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  states. 
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Croesus  was  now  elated  with  the  expectation  of  be-  Croesus, 
coming  the  conqueror  of  Cyrus.     He,  however,  con- 
sulted the  oracle  a  third  time,  anxious  to  learn  whether 
his  power  would  be  perpetual ;  the  Pythia  answered, 

When  o'er  the  Medes  a  mule  shall  sit  on  high, 
O'er  pebbly  Hennus  then,  soft  Lydian,  fly — 
Fly  with  all  haste  ;  for  safety  scorn  thy  fame,    . 
Nor  scruple  to  deserve  a  coward's  name. 

Croesus  was  now  more  delighted  than  ever,  confi- 
dent that  a  mule  would  never  be  sovereign  of  the 
Medes,  and  that  he  could  have  nothing  to  fear  for 
himself  or  his  posterity.  Such,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, were  the  transactions  of  Croesus  with  the  far-  Their  ambi- 
famed  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  delusive  confidence  gniiy. 
which  the  crafty  Pythia  inspired.  Tertullian,  in  his 
Apology  (ch.  xxii.),  has  referred  to  this  vain  curiosity 
of  Croesus,  and  remarked  the  dexterity  of  the  oracles 
in  tempering  their  responses  with  an  ambiguity  which 
would  justify  the  most  opposite  conclusions.  It  may 
be  added,  that  Oenomaus,  a  cynic  philosopher,  has 
also  ridiculed  this  ambiguity  of  the  Pythia.  He  is 
quoted  from  Eusebius,  by  Vandale,  in  his  learned  His- 
tory of  Oracles  (ch.  vii.)  The  orator  Demosthenes  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  her  of  bribery  by  Philip,  and 
said,  "•  the  Pythoness  Philippized." 

Croesus  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  situation 
and   comparative  importance  of  the   Grecian   states, 
that  he  might   determine  with  whom  to  propose  an 
alliance.     This  he  at  length  concluded  with  the  Lace-  Lacedaemo- 
dsemonians,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  rendered  some  nian  a"'- 
kindness,   and  who  having  heard  of  the  oracular  de-  ance> 
claration  to  Croesus,  which  they  also  misinterpreted, 
were  rejoiced  to  avail  themselves  of  his  distinction  in 
their  favour. 

Xenophon,  in  describing  this  second  and  fatal  con- 
tention of  the  king  of  Lydia  with  Cyrus,  has  enume- 
rated among  his  allies,  besides  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
kingdoms  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  the 
lonians,  ^Eolians,  and  the  Greek  colonies,  and  especially 
the  prince  of  Babylom  But  that  historian  has  entirely 
omitted  all  the  military  transactions  of  Croesus  beyond 
the  river  Halys,  till  his  return  into  Lydia,  which  brought 
on  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  These  we  thus  learn  from 
Herodotus. 

Deluded  by  the  promise  of  the  oracle,  that  if  he  Crresus  en- 
passed  the  river  Halys  he  should  overturn  a  mighty  ter$  Capp,a- 
empire,  Croesus  prepared  to  march  an  army  into  Cap-  doc'a- 
padocia,  anticipating  the  conquest  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
Medo-Persian  power.  While  the  king  was  thus  em- 
ployed, Sardanis,  a  Lydian,  renowned  among  his  coun- 
trymen for  his  sagacity,  thus  addressed  him : — "  You 
meditate,  O  king !  an  attack  upon  men  who  are 
clothed  with  the  skins  of  animals  ;  who,  inhabiting 
a  country  but  little  cultivated,  subsist  on  what  they 
can  procure,  not  on  what  they  desire;  strangers  to  the 
taste  of  wine,  they  drink  only  water;  even  figs  are  a 
delicacy  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and  all  our 
luxuries  are  entirely  unknown  to  them.  If  you  conquer 
them,  what  can  you  take  from  such  as  have  nothing? 
But  should  you  be  defeated,  it  becomes  you  to  con- 
sider of  what  you  will  be  deprived.  When  they  have 
tasted  our  delicacies,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  dis- 
possess them.  I,  indeed,  thank  the  Gods  for  not  in- 
spiring the  Persians  with  the  desire  of  invading  Lydia." 

Croesus,   despising  this  salutary  counsel,  advanced 
towards  Cappadocia,  instigated,  according  to  Heroclo- 
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tus,  not  only  by  the  delusive  encouragement  of  the 
oracle,  but  by  the  desire  of  revenging  on  Cyrus  the 
wrongs  which  his  brother-in-law,  Astyages,  who,  as  al- 
ready mentionedj  had  married  his  s'ster  Argenis,  was 
suffering  from  the  Persian  princes,  by  whom  he  had  now 
been  conquered,  and  was  detained  in  captivity.  This 
account,  however,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
vious narrative;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Croesus  could  have  been  at  once  the  contemporary  of 
Cyrus  and  the  brother-in-law  of  his  grandfather,  Asty- 
ages. When  the  -king  of  Lydia  arrived  at  the  river 
I-ialys,  he  passed  over  his  forces  on  bridges,  accord- 
ing to  one  account;  though  others  have  related  that 
Thales  the  Milesian,  contrived  to  divide  the  river  into 
'  two  branches,  which  thus  became  shallow  and  easily 
fordable. 

Having  passed  the  Halys,  Croesus  came  into  that 
part  of  Cappadocia  then  called  Pteria,  the  best  situ- 
ated in  point  of  strength  of  all  the  district.  Hero- 
dotus adds,  that  it  was  near  the  city  of  Sinope,  on  the 
Euxine.  That  city,  however,  now  the  Sinob  of  the 
Turks,  is  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Halys.  Croesus, 
after  wasting  the  Syrian  lands,  besieged  and  took  the 
principal  city  of  the  Pterians,  which  was  afterwards  so 
completely  razed  by  Cyrus,  that  every  vestige  of  its 
ruins  has  been  long  obliterated.  Croesus  destroyed 
also  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  almost  exterminated 
the  Syrians,  a  barbarous  policy,  as  from  them  he  had 
received  no  injury. 

It  appears  to  have  been  narrated  by  one  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  believed  by  some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers, 
that  Cyrus,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Croesus,  would 
have  now  retired  to  India.  But  his  wife,  Bardane,  in- 
spired him  with  new  courage,  and  advised  him  to  con- 
sult Daniel,  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  pre- 
dicted future  events  both  to  her  and  Darius  the  Mede. 
Cyrus,  having  consulted  the  prophet,  received  from  him 
an  assurance  of  victory.  Such  is  the  story,  on  which 
Josephus  is  entirely  silent,  and  which  M.  Larcher,  the 
learned  French  translator  of  Herodotus,  has  justly 
ranked  among  fabulous  history. 

It  is  more  worthy  of  credit  that  Cyrus  now  collected 
his  forces  ;  and  to  this  period  we  should  probably  assign 
the  measure  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  him  of  send- 
ing spies  into  Lydia.  In  one  instance,  he  employed  some 
Indians,  and  in  another,  Araspes,  the  young  courtier, 
whose  self-confidence  had  betrayed  him-to  violate  his 
trust  when  Cyrus  had  committed  Panthea,  the  interest- 
ing wife  of  Abradates,  to  his  protection.  These  spies 
returned  with  formidable  accounts  of  the  preparations 
of  Croesus. 

Cyrus,  accompanied  by  those  nations  which  lay  be- 
twixt himself  and  the  king  of  Lydia,  advanced  to  meet 
him.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  detach  the  lonians  from 
the  Lydian  alliance,  he  moved  forward,  and  attacked 
Croesus  in  his  camp.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
plains  of  Pteria,  with  equal  violence  and  loss,  till  night 
parted  the  combatants,  leaving  the  victory  undecided. 

Cyrus  showing-  no  disposition  to  renew  the  battle, 
the  king  of  Lydia,  whose  army  was  inferior  in  numbers, 
determined  on  returning  to  Sardis,  that  he  might  col- 
lect the  aids  for  which  he  had  engaged  with  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  These 
he  appointed  to  assemble  at  Sardis  within  five  months, 
having  dismissed  the  mercenary  forces  which  he  had 
led  across  the  Halys. 


Croesus  little  suspected  that  Cyrus  would  bring  the 
war  home  to  him  ;  yet  he  presently  found,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, that  these  allies  would  arrive  too  late ;  for 
Cyrus  conducted  his  army  instantly  into  Lydia,  so  that, 
says  Herodotus,  he  was  himself  the  messenger  of  his 
arrival.  Croesus,  though  distressed  by  an  event  so 
unexpected,  immediately  prepared  the  Lydians  for 
battle.  At  that  time,  adds  the  historian,  no  nation  of 
Asia  was  more  hardy  or  valiant.  They  fought  prin- 
cipally on  horseback,  armed  with  long  spears,  and 
formed  a  very  expert  body  of  cavalry. 

Of  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  which  we  are  now  to  de- 
scribe, it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  any  correct  account, 
especially  as  to  the  forces  which  composed  the  army  of 
Croesus.  It  has  been  computed,  from  the  various  par- 
ticulars mentioned  by  Xenophon,  that  the  army  of 
Cyrus  amounted  to  196,000  men,  and  that  of  Croesus 
to  420,000.  But  this  account  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  as 
described  by  Herodotus,  who  may,  indeed,  be  most 
worthy  of  credit  on  this  occasion,  as  having  no  ap- 
parent purpose  to  serve,  while  Xenophon  had  evidently 
proposed  to  describe  the  Elder  Cyrus  as  the  model  of 
a  consummate  hero.  Yet,  as  the  battle  of  Thymbra 
was  the  first  pitched  battle  of  which  any  particulars  are 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  its 
result  opened  to  Cyrus  the  undisputed  dominion  of 
Asia,  the  interesting,  but  probably  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  Xenophon  has  been  generally  preferred. 
We  shall  here,  however,  copy  the  succinct  account  of 
Herodotus,  as  most  likely  to  be  authentic,  and  as  most 
intelligible,  especially  to  an  unmilitary  reader.  Those 
who  would  see  the  diffuse  description  of  Xenophon 
connected  in  the  most  advantageous  form,  may  consult 
a  learned  Frenchman,  M.  Freret,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy,  vol.  vi.  which  Rollin,  in  his  History  of 
Cyrus,  professes  to  have  largely  followed.  According 
to  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  decisive  con- 
flict at  Thymbra,. — 

The  field  of  battle  was  a  spacious  and  open  plain,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sardis,  intersected  by  many  streams. 
Here  Cyrus  found  the  Lydians  prepared  for  the  en- 
counter ;  and,  as  he  greatly  feared  the  impression  of 
their  cavalry,  by  the  advice  of  Harpagus  the  Mede,  he 
took  the  following  method  to  obviate  the  danger :  he 
collected  all  the  camels  which  followed  his  camp,  and 
taking  off  their  burdens,  placed  on  their  backs  horse- 
men in  military  accoutrements.  These  he  ordered  to 
advance  against  the  Lydian  horse ;  his  infantry  were 
appointed  to  follow  the  camels,  and  his  own  cavalry  to 
close  the  order  of  attack.  Having  thus  arranged  his 
forces,  he  commanded  that  no  quarter  should  be  grant- 
ed to  the  Lydians,  but  that  whoever  resisted  should  be 
put  to  death,  Croesus  himself  excepted,  who,  whatever 
opposition  he  might  make,  should,  at  all  events,  be 
taken  alive. 

Herodotus  describes  this  employment  of  camels  as 
a  stratagem  of  Cyrus  to  disorder  and  render  useless 
the  cavalry  of  Croesus,  from  the  supposed  antipathy 
between  the  horse  and  the  camel.  This  the  moderns 
dispute ;  while  it  has  also  been  remarked,  that  the 
horses  of  Croesus  might  be  alarmed,  as  they  had 
never  seen  a  camel.  Herodotus,  however,  thus  pro- 
ceeds : 

The  engagement  had  no  sooner  commenced,  than 
the  horses,  seeing  and  smelling  the  camels,  threw  their 
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.  own  ranks  into  disorder,  to  the  total  discomfiture  of 
'  Croesus.  Yet  the  Lydians  did  not  immediately  yield 
the  battle ;  they  discovered  the  stratagem,  and,  quit- 
ting their  now  unmanageable  horses,  engaged  the 
Persians  on  foot.  A  great  number  of  men  fell  on 
both  sides,  but  the  Lydians  were  finally  compelled 
to  fly. 

Croesus,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  retreated 
within  the  walls  of  Sardis.  He  now  sent  messengers  to 
his  allies,  importuning  their  immediate  assistance;  but 
before  any  could  arrive,  the  king  was  become  a  cap- 
tive, and  Lydia  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
manner  in  which  Cyrus  acquired  the  possession  of  this 
famous  city,  Sardis,  has  been  variously  related. 

According  to  Polyeenus,  a  Greek  writer,  in  the  second 
century,  on  the  Stratagems  of  War,  Cyrus  availed  him- 
self of  a  truce  which  he  had  concluded  with  Croesus,  to 
advance  his  forces,  and,  making  his  approach  by  night, 
took  the  city  by  surprise.  Croesus  still  remained  in 
possession  of  the  citadel,  expecting  the  arrival  of  his 
Grecian  succours ;  when  Cyrus  putting  in  irons  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  those  who  defended  it,  presented 
them  in  that  condition  before  the  besieged,  to  whom 
he  offered  the  alternative  of  the  immediate  execution  of 
their  friends,  or  their  own  unconditional  surrender.  The 
besieged  preferred  the  latter,  and  Cyrus  became  master 
of  Croesus  and  the  citadel. 

If  Herodotus  may  be  credited,  Sacdis  was  thus  taken : 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege,  Cyrus  sent  some 
horsemen  round  his  camp,  promising  a  reward  to  him 
who  should  first  scale  the  wall.  The  attempts  were  un- 
successful, till  a  Mardian  soldier  observed  an  unguarded 
part  opposite  to  Mount  Tmolus,  where  he  had  seen  a 
Lydian  descend  to  recover  his  helmet.  He  revolved  the 
incident  in  his  mind,  attempted  to  scale  the  wall  in 
that  undefended  part,  was  seconded  by  other  Persians, 
and  the  army  followed.  Thus,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, with  whom,  substantially,  Xenophon  agrees,  was 
the  citadel  of  Sardis  taken ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
according  to  Polybius,  the  army  of  Antiochus,  some 
ages  later,  reduced  this  citadel  of  Sardis  by  a  similar 
stratagem. 

The  conduct  and  condition  of  Croesus  upon  this 
occasion,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  city  was  treated 
by  the  conqueror,  have  been  also  variously  related. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Sardis  was  stormed,  and  given 
up  to  plunder.  And  here  that  historian  relates  a  very 
improbable  story,  which  has,  however,  furnished  a  fine 
allusion  in  a  modern  Essay  on  History,  and  which  must 
always  find  a  place  in  any  account  of  Croesus. 

He  had  a  son,  who,  though  accomplished  in  other 
respects,  was  unfortunately  dumb.  Croesus,  in  his 
former  days  of  prosperity,  had  made  every  attempt 
possible  for  the  cure  of  his  defect.  Amongst  others, 
he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Pythia 
answered, 

Wide-ruling  Lydian,  in  thy  wishes  wild, 
Ask  not  to  hear  the  accents  of  thy  child  ; 
Far  better  were  his  silence  for  thy  peace, 
And  sad  will  be  the  day  when  that  shall  cease. 

During  the  storming  of  the  city,  a  Persian,  meeting 
Croesus,  was,  through  ignorance  of  his  person,  about 
to  kill  him.  The  king,  overwhelmed  by  his  calamity,- 
look  no  care  to  avoid  the  blow,  or  escape  death ;  but 
his  dumb  son,  overcome  with  terror,  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
man,  do  not  kill  Croesus  !"  This,  adds  Herodotus,  was 
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the  first  time  he  had  articulated,  and  he  retained  the     Croesus, 
faculty  of  speech  ever  after. 

The  same  historian  proceeds  to  relate  the  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  a  barbarous  revenge  of 
Cyrus  on  a  vanquished  foe,  who  was  also  his  relation. 
It  was  a  cruel  insult,  which  the  manners  of  those 
times  render  highly  probable,  but  which  Xenophon, 
who  has  omitted  every  thing  disparaging  to  his  hero, 
was  not  likely  to  record.  Croesus  being  taken  pri- 
soner, was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Cyrus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  chains  upon  the  summit 
of  an  immense  pile  of  wood,  with  fourteen  Lydian 
youths  around  him.  The  unhappy  monarch  stood  Croesus  ex- 
erect  upon  the  pile  :  he  remembered  the  saying  of  posed  to 
the  man  of  Athens,  and,  rousing  himself  from  the  silence  death, 
of  that  profound  affliction  in  which  he  had  been  wholly 
absorbed,  thrice  pronounced  aloud  the  name  of  Solon. 
Cyrus  desired  to  know  who  (or  probably  what  deity) 
he  invoked.  The  interpreters  approached  him,  but  he 
continued  silent.  At  length,  being  urged  to  explain 
himself,  he  said,  "  I  named  a  man  with  whom  I  had 
rather  that  all  kings  should  converse  than  be  master 
of  the  greatest  riches."  Pressed  still  further  on  the 
subject,  he  related,  that  Solon,  an  Athenian,  had  for- 
merly visited  him  ;  a  man  who,  when  he  had  seen  all 
his  immense  riches,  treated  them  with  disdain,  but 
whose  sayings  were  at  that  moment  verified  in  his  fate- 

While  Croesus  was  thus  speaking,  the  pile  was  lighted 
and  the  flame  began  to  ascend.  Cyrus  now  felt  com- 
punction for  his  unworthy  treatment  of  a  man  formerly 
not  inferior  to  himself ;  he  commanded  the  fire  to  be 
instantly  extinguished,  and  the  unfortunate  prince,  as 
well  as  his  companions,  to  be  saved.  Herodotus,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  conclude  such  a  story  with- 
out an  addition  of  the  marvellous,  asserts,  that  the 
Persians  could  not,  by  all  their  efforts,  extinguish  the 
flames  till  Apollo,  on  the  supplication  of  Croesus,  inter- 
posed by  a  seasonable  deluge  of  rain;  conscious,  no 
doubt,  that  he  owed  some  regard,  in  this  extremity,  to 
a  deluded  votary  whom  he  had  so  often  plundered 
under  false  pretences.  Such  were  the  lying  vanities 
of  the  pagan  adoration  ! 

Cyrus,  causing  his  prisoner  to  be  taken  down  from  Released 
the  pile,  thus  addressed  him — '<  What  could  induce  you,  by  Cyrw*. 
Croesus,  to  invade  my  territories  ?"  "  O  king,"  replied 
Croesus,  "  it  was  the  prevalence  of  your  good,  and  my 
evil  fortune  which  prompted  my  attempt.  I  attacked 
your  dominions,  impelled  and  deluded  by  the  deity  of 
the  Greeks ;  for  none  can  be  so  infatuated  as  not  to 
prefer  tranquillity  to  war.  In  peace,"  continued  Croesus, 
"  children  inter  their  parents ;  while  war  violates  the 
order  of  nature,  and  imposes  on  parents  the  painful 
duty  of  burying  their  children.''  Thus  reasoned^  as 
taught  by  the  salutary  discipline  of  adversity,  this  once 
haughty  monarch. 

From  this  moment  Croesus  was  received  by  Cyrus'  Admitted 
into  his  familiarity  and  confidence.     The  advice  of  the  into  his 
captive  king  immediately  to  stop  the  further  plunder  of  confidence. 
Sardis,  was  well  received,  and  that  oity  remained  for 
ages  a  splendid  prize  to  successive  conquerors.     He 
next  easily  obtained  leave  from  Cyrus   to  send  the 
fetters  by  which  he  had  been  confined  to  the  god  of 
Delphi,   as   the  first  fruits  of  his  splendid  promises. 
The  god  explained  the  story  of  the  mule  as  designing 
Cyrus  born  of  a  Persian  and  a  Mede,  the  kingdom  to 
be  overturned  was  that  of  Lydia,  and  the  whole  dis- 
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Biography,  appointment  of  the  king's  expectations  was  charged 
s-^-v^O  upon  the  fates,  to  whom  Apollo  himself  was  equally 
From      subject.     Such  was  the  value  of  oracular  counsel ! 

The  kingdom  which  Croesus  had  been  thus  con- 
strained to  abandon  to  the  ascendancy  of  Cyrus,  was 
a  conquest  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  Xenophon 
(lib.  vi.),  makes  a  Persian  describe  Lydia  as  a  coun- 
try "  where  wine,  and  figs,  and  oil  abound ;  a  land 
whose  shores  the  sea  washes,  and  by  means  of  which 
valuable  commodities  are  conveyed,  such  as  before  no 
one  ever  saw."  .  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  maritime 
commerce  was  the  chief  source  of  the  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom  ;  for  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  93),  that  "  if  we 
except  the  gold  dust  which  descends  from  Mount 
Tmolus,  Lydia  can  exhibit  no  curiosity  which  may  vie 
with  those  of  other  countries."  He  goes  on  to  describe 
them  "  as  the  first  people  on  record  who  coined  gold 
and  silver  into  money,  and  traded  by  retail ;"  also  as 
the  inventors  "  of  certain  games  (of  chance),  since 
practised  among  the  Grecians."  They  also  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  infamous  custom,  too  familiar  to  the 
ancients,  but  carried  by  this  people  to  an  unparalleled 
extent— all  the  young  women  of  Lydia  prostituted 
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themselves  for  hire  (in  some  temple),  and  thus  procured 
their  marriage  portion. 

Cyrus  appears  to  have  left  to  his  captive  all  the  ac- 
commodations of  life  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  private 
condition.  He  lived  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, and  had  his  friends,  servants,  and  table,  at  his 
command.  Indeed,  if  Xenophon  does  not  indulge  his 
invention  (lib.  vii.),  Croesus  enjoyed,  rather  than  merely 
supported  this  exchange  of  public  cares  and  the  pomp 
of  royalty  for  the  agreeable  society  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  had  ceased  to  be  a  king,  only  to  become  a 
philosopher ;  yet  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  title 
of  majesty.  Xenophon  adds,  that  Cyrus  carried  Croesus 
with  him  wherever  he  went,  either  to  employ  or  to 
secure  him — a  hint  which  sufficiently  estimates  the  pro- 
fessed friendship  between  a  conqueror  and  his  captive. 

It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  the  same  historian,  that 
the  king  of  Lydia  was  in  the  train  of  Cyrus  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Babylon,  and  he  probably  survived  his  conqueror. 
His  country  was  governed  by  Persian  satraps,  of  whom 
Chrysanthes  was  the  first.  The  further  history  of  Lydia 
will  appear  in  the  successive  fortunes  of  the  Persian 
empire. 
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Biography.      THE  history  of  Cyrus,  in  addition  to  that  obscurity 
which  belongs  to  remote  records,  and  which  especially 
overshadows    the   lives  of  heroes,  to  whom  fabulous 
events  were  imputed  in  order  to  increase  the  splendour 
of  their  real  transactions,  is  peculiarly  complicated  and 
perplexed,  because  of  the  very  opposite  accounts  fur- 
nished by  those  historians  who  have  professedly  under- 
taken to  write  the  life  of  this  illustrious  prince.     The 
lessons  furnished  by  ambition  seem  always  to  come  too 
late  for  any  practical  and  beneficial  result.     It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  individual  derives  any  advantage  from  his 
own   experience:    chagrin   and   disappointment  may 
cause  a  momentary  suspension  of  his  purposes,  but  re- 
newed success  re-assures  him ;  and  he  presses  forward 
along  his  dangerons  path,  until  he  finds  himself  en- 
gaged in  that  warfare  "  from  which  there  is  no  dis- 
charge," and  is  compelled  to  yield,  in  the  midst  of  his 
victories  achieved,  his  extending  fame,  and  his  pro- 
mising dreams  of  future  aggrandisement,  to  the  arm  of 
a  more   resistless  conqueror   than  himself,  who   dis- 
misses him  from    his  warlike   toils  for  ever :    he    is 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  salutary  instruction, 
which  his  successor,  either  by  force,  fraud,  or  descent, 
regards  with  indifference.     If  such  men  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Cyrus  could  be  called  from  their  graves,  it 
would  be  some  mortification,  supposing  the  same  am- 
bitious temper  to  remain  with  them,  for  the  one  to 
learn  that  his  conquest  of  Egypt  made  so  little  lastrng 
impression,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  t©  posterity  at  what 
period  of  his  life  and  reign  it  took  place ;  and  for  the 
other  to  be  informed,  that  the  historians  who  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  transmitting  his  renown  to 
future  ages,  so  widely  differed  in  the  most  simple  as 


well  as  the  most  momentous  facts,  that  neither  his 
birth,  his  principal  achievements,  nor  his  death,  are 
known  with  certainty.  Both  of  them  owed  the  renown 
they  possess  to  a  people  whom  neither  of  them  knew, 
except  as  conquerors ;  whom  both  of  them  despised ; 
whom  the  one  enslaved,  and  the  other,  after  long  cap- 
tivity, but  partially  restored  ;  and  to  actions,  in  which 
they  were  unconscious  instruments  of  the  will  of  an 
Unknown  God. 

In  the  account  already  given  of  Croesus,  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  of  his  victories, 
has  appeared.  These  have  been  deduced  from  the  joint 
testimonies  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  acquire  the  little  we  think  we  know 
of  this  distinguished  hero,  except  by  extracting  facts 
from  both  these  writers,  and  sometimes  inferring  truth 
from  their  collision.  Xenophon  was  represented  by 
Plato  as  having  given  in  his  work  his  own  conceptions 
of  what  should  constitute  a  just  prince  rather  than  a  true 
account  of  Cyrus :  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has  inferred 
from  his  expressions,  that  he  regarded  the  Cyropsedia 
altogether  as  a  fable.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  Plato  and  Xenophon,  disciples  of  the  same  master, 
were  rivals ;  and,  in  more  instances  than  one,  discovered 
towards  each  other  all  the  petulance  and  deterioration 
of  competition ;  nor  is  it  impossible,  that  a  feeling  of 
this  order  may,  in  some  measure,  have  influenced  the 
opinion  of  Plato  in  the  present  case.  Cicero,  probably 
upon  this  authority,  asserts,  that  the  Cyrus  of  Xeno- 
phon was  drawn  up  expressly  as  a  model  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  not  even  intended  as  a  true  history. 
This  conclusion  is  expressly  contradictory,  however,  of 
the  pretensions  of  Xenophon  himself,  who  distinctly 
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Biography,  avers,  that  he  had  diligently  set  himself  to  obtain  the 
most  accurate  information  relative  to  the  education, 
achievements,    and   character  of  his   hero.     He   had 
opportunities   of  effecting  this  better  than  any   other 
historian  who  undertook  the  task  subsequently  (among 
others,  Herodotus),  because  of  his  station  in  tjie  court 
of  the  Younger  Cyrus ;  because  of  his  acknowledged 
penetration   and    judgment,    to    which   the   ancients 
bore   a    concurrent  testimony ;    and   because   of  the 
undivided  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  subject,  as 
unmixed   with  any  other   countries  or  events,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
exploits  of  his  principal  personage.     Scaliger  admits 
no  other  events  in  the  Cyropaedia  as  authentic  than 
those  which  are  also  recorded  by  Herodotus.     Eras- 
mus denies  him  even   the  merit  of  having  produced 
a  moral   fiction,    and  impugns   the   character  of  the 
prince,  while  he    agrees  with   others  in  regarding  it 
as   imaginary.      Thus  Xenophon    has   been  stripped, 
by  the  merciless  hands  of  ancients  and  moderns,  of  all 
his  laurels,  as  a  philosopher  as  well  as  an  historian. 
In  these  respects,  palpable  injustice  has  been  done  him. 
Herodotus  relates  more  surprisic*,  and  therefore  more 
improbable,  events  of  Cyrus  thak  Xenophon :  so  far 
presumption  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter;    and  it  is 
not   unlikely  that  those   extraordinary   transactions, 
narrated  by  the   former,  and  which  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  so 
captivated  his  readers,  as  to  induce  the  preference 
shown  to  his  narrative  over  that  of  Xenophon.     It  is 
not  intended  to  deny  that  the  structure  of  the  Cyro- 
paedia  is  such  as  most  writers  have  represented — a  pic- 
ture of  government  as  it  existed  in  the  idea  of  Xeno- 
phon, both  regarding  war  and  policy,  and  blended 
with   the  character  of  his  hero.      But  an  historical 
novel  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  destitute  of  truth : 
it  is,  on  the  contrary  (and  this  is  its  charm),  built  upon 
acknowledged  facts,  over  which  the  writer  throws  the 
rich  colouring  of  his  own  imagination.     It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, probably  it  is  not  just,  to  consider  the  produc- 
tion of  Xenophon  as  a  mere  fable,  constructed  out  of  a 
few  general  facts  attached  to  a  real  character;   we  are 
disposed  to  go  further,  and  to  consider  his  work  as 
authentic  in  all  its  prominent  details,  although  mixed 
with  his  own  sentiments,  and  the  speeches,  especially, 
of  the  respective  parties  in  it,  supplied  by  his   own 
hand — a  method  adopted  by  Josephus,  and  by  all  the 
ancient  historians.    The  inferences  appear  to  us  rather 
in  favour  of  Xenophon  than  Herodotus,  as  well  from 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  former  over  the  latter 
(who  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  historian,  and  in  most 
cases  to  be  relied  on)  in  the  information  regarding  this 
particular  subject,  as  from  the  greater  simplicity  of  his 
narrative  of  the  events  connected  with  his  hero.     But 
we  have  evidence  beyond  conjecture,  when  we  turn 
again  to  revelation,  as  to  the  polar  star  of  this  night 
of  history,  and  find  the  record  of  Xenophon,  in  some 
leading  particulars,  agreeing  more  distinctly  with  the 
facts  related  in  the  Scriptures,  than  the  history  of  He- 
rodotus, which  has  been  so  generally  followed. 

Herodotus  founds  the  Persian  empire  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  Medes ;  Xenophon  unites  the  Medes 
and  Persians  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon :  the  last  ac- 
cords precisely  with  the  prophecies  and  the  records  of 
the  Bible  on  these  facts :  the  former  is  entirely  incom- 
patible with  them.  At  the  same  time  it  may  not 
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be  impossible  that  some  of  the  discrepances  between 
these  historians,  and  which  are  wholly  irreconcileable, 
relate  to  different  persons  of  the  same  name,  who 
may  have  been  originally  confounded  by  different 
writers,  the  perplexity  naturally  increasing  as  time 
caused  them  to  recede  from  the  era  of  their  his- 
tory  :  and  thus,  not  only  the  different  actions,  but 
the  different  deaths,  imputed  to  the  great  Cyrus,  may 
all  have  been  true,  partially  at  least,  of  some  heroes  of 
a  similar  name,  all  whose  individual  distinctions  may 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  first  illustrious  personage. 
Such  things  have  happened  in  relation  to  other  dis- 
tinguished  persons,  and  are  at  least  possible  in  this 
case.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  before,  present  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
respectively,  making  the  Scripture  narrative  our  umpire 
in  all  cases  of  disagreement,  and  drawing  our  con- 
clusions from  it  in  such  as  are  doubtful. 

According  to   Herodotus,    Cyrus  was   the  son   of  Herodotus's 
Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  the  accowrt- 
Medes,  and  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  ancient  family, 
but  of  inferior  rank  and  circumstances.     The  induce- 
ment of  the  king  to  marry  his  daughter  so  far  below 
her  royal  dignity,  and  to  a  foreigner,  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  issue  of  her  marriage.     Two  dreams,  which  he  had 
related  to  the  magi  —  the  one,  that  a  vine  springing 
from  his  daughter's  womb  overshadowed  his  empire  ; 
the  other,  that  water  issuing  from  her  overflowed  all 
Asia  —  were  interpreted  by  them  to  portend  the  sub- 
version of  his  own  throne,  and  the  subjugation  of  all 
Asia,  by  his  grandchild.     Alarmed  by  these  prognosti-  Alarm  of 
cations,  he  first  selected  Cambyses,  as  a  man  whose  Astyag«». 
inferior  circumstances  were  not  likely  to  inspire  ambi- 
tion, and  as  possessed  also  of  a  mild  disposition,  little 
suited   to   war   and   enterprize.      But   as    the    latter 
dream  did  not  take  place  until  twelve  months  after 
her   marriage,  and  seemed   to  signify   a   similar    re- 
sult with  the  former,  he  became  still  more  terrified; 
and    sending    for    his    daughter,    then  pregnant,  he 
shut  her  up   until  after  her   confinement,   resolving 
to  destroy  her  offspring,   should  it  prove  a  son.     Un- 
der these  circumstances  Cyrus    was   born,   and    de-  Birth  of 
livered  to  Harpagus,  one  of  the  courtiers,  to  be  put  Cyrus. 
to  death.     Unwilling  himself  to  be   the  executioner 
of   infant    innocence,  he  transferred  the  cruel   order 
to  Mitradates,  one  of  the  king's  herdsmen,  enjoining 
him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  expose  the  child  to  perish 
by  hunger,  or  wild  beasts,  among  the  most  perilous 
recesses  of  the  mountains.     The  wife  of  the  herdsman 
having  been  delivered  of  a  still-born  son,  prevailed  upon 
her  husband  to  put  the  dead  child  in  the  place  of  Cyrus, 
and  to  rear  the  royal  infant  as  their  own.     This  expe- 
dient being  adopted,  the  herdsman's  still-born  babe 
was  dressed  in  the  robes  of  the  grandson  of  Astyages, 
placed  in  the  same  coffer,  and  exposed  three  days  on 
the  mountains  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Mitradates  sum- 
moned Harpagus  to  bear  witness  that  the  king's  man- 
date  was  executed;   who   sending   some   friends   to 
ascertain  the  fact,  supposing  the  dead  child  to  have 
been  the  royal  infant,  they  reported  accordingly,  and 
the  babe  was  interred  as  such,  while  Cyrus  was  edu- 
cated as  the  herdsman's  son. 

In  this  obscurity  the  prince  remained  until  he  reached 
the  age   of  ten  years,  when  some  sparks  of  his  native 
greatness  discovered  themselves.     He   was  one  day 
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Biography,  playing  with  companions  of  his  own  age,  of  whom,  it 
<^-v^+S  would  appear,  one  at  least  was  the  son  of  a  man  of 
superior  rank.  Cyrus  had  been  elected  king,  for  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  and  agility.  In  conformity 
with  his  imaginary  dignity,  he  distributed  his  little 
subjects  into  several  ranks  and  degrees,  and  enforced 
his  orders  by  punishments  and  rewards.  The  noble- 
man's son  refusing  to  obey  his  prescriptions,  he  caused 
him  to  be  so  severely  chastised,  that  the  boy  com- 
plained to  his  father  ;  who,  incensed  beyond  measure  at 
the  presumption  of  the  supposed  son  of  a  herdsman, 
brought  the  matter  before  the  king.  Astyages  com- 
manded him  to  be  sent  for,  and,  upon  reproving  him 
brought  be-  ft*  his  insolence  in  striking  the  son  of  a  man  of  rank, 
fore  Astya-  was  astonished  at  the  spirit  and  eloquence  with  which 
ges.  Cyrus  defended  himself,  in  asserting  the  right  insepa- 

rable from  the  dignity  conferred  upon  him  to  punish  the 
disobedient.  These  were  circumstances  which  he 
deemed  so  much  above  the  rank  and  education  of  the 
young  offender,  that  he  began  to  examine  his  features, 
in  which  he  fancied  he  traced  a  resemblance  to  his 
own,  and  to  inquire  his  age,  which  agreed  with  the 
date  of  the  exposure  of  his  daughter's  infant,  and 
finally  concluded  that  this  was  his  own  grandson. 
The  herdsman  was  now  summoned  to  the  court,  who 
at  first  denied  the  fact,  which  afterwards,  intimi- 
dated at  the  threats  of  the  king,  he  confessed  unre- 
servedly. Astyages  sent  instantly  for  Harpagus,  who, 
confronted  with  the  herdsman,  could  not  deny  the 
fact,  but  affirmed  truly  that  he  had  himself  been 
deceived.  The  king,  concealing  his  resentment,  di- 
rected Harpagus  to  sup  with  him  that  night,  in 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  Cyrus,  and  in  the  mean 
while  to  send  his  own  son  to  the  palace  as  his  compa- 
nion. The  young  man  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the 
tyrant  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  and  the  body  pre- 
pared as  food,  under  different  disguises.  A  splendid 
banquet  was  served  to  the  king  and  the  nobility,  but 
the  table  of  Harpagus  was  furnished  only  with  this 
horrible  flesh,  dressed  in  the  most  attractive  and  deli- 
cate manner.  The  miserable  father  had  no  suspicion 
that  he  had  fed  upon  his  only  child,  until  the  royal 
monster  presented  him  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  in  a 
basket.  He  dissembled  his  rage  and  horror,  that  he 
might  have  opportunity  to  execute  a  deeper  revenge, 
which  from  that  moment  he  meditated,  and  returned 
home,  feigning  resignation  to  the  absolute  will  of  the 
sovereign.  Astyages,  meanwhile,  again  consulted  the 
magi,  informing  them  that  his  grandson  was  alive,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  discovered 
him.  They  persuaded  him  that  the  destiny  predicted 
by  the  dreams  had  been  accomplished  already,  in  the 
sportive  election  of  him  by  the  boys  as  sovereign ;  and 
that  he  might  thenceforth  dismiss  all  apprehension. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  send  Cyrus  to  his  real  pa- 
rents, Cambyses  and  Mandane,  in  Persia;  by  whom  he 
was  received  with  transports  of  tenderness,  and  to 
whom  he  related  the  occurrences  of  his  infancy  and 
childhood  to  that  hour. 

In  this  country,  and  with  his  parents,  Cyrus  grew 
up  to  manhood ;  but  years  could  not  efface  from  the 
bosom  of  Harpagus  the  barbarous  and  irreparable  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  him  by  Astyages.  He  secretly 
planned,  with  the  principal'  nobility  of  the  Medes,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  tyrant;  and  judging  Cyrus  the 
fittest  person  to  whom  to  commit  the  execution  of  it. 


by  the  dethronement  of  his  grandfather,  as  well  from 
his  transcendent  talents,  so  early  developed,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  cruelty  he  had  himself  experienced  from 
his  unnatural  relative,  conveyed  a  letter  to  him  in  the 
belly  of  a  hare,  sent  by  a  trusty  domestic  in  the  habit 
of  a  hunter,  which  unfolded  the  plot,  and  earnestly 
pressed  him  without  delay  to  hasten  it  to  its  execution. 

The  Persians  were  then  subject  to  the  Medes,  and 
subjection  opens  an  easy  door  to  revolt.  By  a  forged 
letter  from  his  grandfather,  Cyrus  first  enjoined  the 
severest  labours  upon  the  Persian  forces  one  day  ;  and 
the  next,  as  at  his  own  instance,  banquetted  them  with 
the  choicest  dainties.  He  then  asked  them,  whether 
they  would  prefer  living  the  laborious  life  of  the  day  _ 
preceding,  or  in  the  plenty  and  ease  of  that  moment  tyages. 
in  which  he  was  addressing  them.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  anticipate  their  decision;  and  he  explained  to  them, 
that  to  live  under  the  government  of  the  Medes  was  to 
wear  the  yoke,  but  that  to  follow  him  would  be  to 
secure  liberty  and  peace.  After  this,  finding  in  them 
the  impatience  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their 
oppressors  which  he  desired,  he  detailed  to  them  the 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  placed  at  their 
head  with  acclamations. 

So  serious  a  revolt  as  that  of  Persia  could  not  be 
long  concealed  from  the  king  of  the  Medes :  accord- 
ingly, Astyages  receiving  information  of  the  trans- 
actions with  which  Cyrus  had  connected  himself 
there,  commanded  the  young  hero  to  repair  to  his 
court  without  delay.  Cyrus  answered,  that  he  would 
be  there  sooner  than  his  grandfather  wished.  The 
king  accordingly  called  out  his  forces  to  resist  the  in- 
vasion with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  committed 
the  command  of  them  to  Harpagus,  who,  with  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  in  the  first  general  onset, 
Went  over  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Medes  were  conse- 
quently defeated  with  great,  slaughter.  The  tyrant, 
enraged  to  find  that  the  treason  had  made  its  way  into 
his  army,  first  caused  the  magi  to  be  impaled,  who 
had  interpreted  his  dreams  in  a  way  that  lulled  him  into 
security,  and  then  assembling  all  the  Medes  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  put  himself  at  their  head.  Another  gene- 
ral engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Persians  were  again 
victorious,  and  Astyages  taken  prisoner.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  Harpagus  to  insult  his  tyrant,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  do;  but  his  circumstances  did  not  so  dispirit 
Astyages  as  to  withhold  him,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  he  incurred,  from  reproaching  this  officer  with 
his  treachery.  Cyrus  kept  his  grandfather  a  prisoner  P' 
until  he  died  ;  but  without  seeking  any  further  revenge  h™ 
than  securing  his  person,  and  rendering  the  Medes 
subservient  to  the  Persians,  transferring  the  empire 
thither.  From  this  period  commenced  the  victories 
of  Cyrus  over  the  Assyrians,  the  Lydians,  and  finally 
the  Babylonians,  with  other  distinguished  empires. 
In  his  march  to  Babylon,  one  of  his  sacred  horses 
was  drowned  in  the  Gyndes ;  upon  which  he  caused 
the  river  to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels,  a  work  which  employed  his  whole  army 
the  entire  summer,  and  compelled  him  to  defer  the 
siege  of  Babylon  until  the  following  spring.  Finally, 
he  invaded  the  Massagetes ;  and  by  a  feigned  flight,  *£™ 
hi  the  first  conflict,  abandoned  the  field  covered  with 
booty,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine,  which 
his  enemies  seized,  indulging  to  an  excess  that  ren- 
dered them  an  easy  prey  to  his  soldiers,  when  return 
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Biography.  »ng»  ^  surprised  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  de- 
v^-v-w  feated  them,  and  took  many  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Spargapises,  the  son  of  queen  Tomyris.  The 
royal  mother  sent  heralds  desiring  the  ransom  of  her 
child ;  and  when  the  conqueror  refused,  the  high-spi- 
rited young  prince,  preferring  death  to  slavery,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Tomyris,  incensed  at  this  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe, and  animated  with  the  desire  of  revenge, 
assembled  her  forces,  and  headed  them  against  the 
Persians ;  over  whom,  after  a  sanguinary  and  obstinate 
conflict,  in  which  Cyrus  fell,  the  Massagetes  obtained 
a  complete  victory. 

The  body  of  Cyrus  was  found  in  the  field  after  the 
engagement,  upon  which  Tomyris  took  a  cruel  but 
impotent  revenge.     The  queen  caused  his  head  to  be 
cut  off,  and  cast  into  a  vessel  filled  with  blood,  with 
Revenge  of  this   bitter   taunt — "  Satisfy   thyself  with   that  after 
Tomyris.      which  thou  hast  always  thirsted,  and  with  which  thou 
hast  never  been  satiated?" 

Such  are  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  life  of 
Cyrus,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  adopted,  with 
little  variation,  and  that  chiefly  relating  to  the  manner 
of  his  death,  by  Trogus  Pompeius,  as  appears  from 
Justin,  who  abridged  his  history,  and  by  other  an- 
cient writers.  Besides  the  exception  already  taken 
to  this  narrative  at  its  outset,  and  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  fatal  (namely,  that  it  supposes  the  exter- 
mination of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  by  the  Persians 
before  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrians — whereas  the 
Scriptures  represent  these  powers  as  united  in  the  in- 
vestment and  capture  of  Babylon),  there  are  other  im- 
Improbabi-  probable  and  incongruous  circumstances.  It  is  not 
lities.  probable  that  Astyages  should  commit  the  command 
of  his  army  to  Harpagus,  after  the  cruel  injury  which 
he  had  inflicted  upon  him,  and  which  it  required  no 
great  depth  of  acquaintance  with  human  nature  to 
know,  was  of  a  kind  that  could  never  be  forgotten, 
and  not  likely  to  be  forgiven.  It  is  incredible  that 
Cyrus,  so  persevering,  so  prudent,  so  moderate,  so 
experienced,  as  a  commander,  as  he  has  always  been 
considered  (and  Herodotus  himself  joins  in  the  repre- 
sentation), should  have  wasted  a  year,  and  exhausted 
the  strength  and  spirits  of  his  troops  in  the  fruitless 
labour  imputed  to  him,  in  revenge  upon  the  river 
Gyndes.  The  death  of  Cyrus  we  shall  see  hereafter  to 
be  a  point  that  cannot  be  absolutely  determined ;  nor 
does  Herodotus  seem  to  have  any  sufficient  authority 
for  his  account  of  it. 

Xenophon's      The  history  furnished  by  Xenophon  is  much  more 
account,      probable,  simple,  and  dignified.     He  says  that  Cyrus 
was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  by  Mandane, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.     He  was 
educated  after  the  Persian  manner,  whose  mode  of 
instruction  was  calculated  to  form  a  character  of  he- 
roism, as  it  comprised  the  endurance  of  all  sorts   of 
privation,  exposure  to  hardships,  constant  and  laborious 
exercise,  with  the  most  simple  habits  and  diet.  Twelve 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  this  salutary  discipline ; 
at  the  close  of  which  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  Astyages,  where  every  thhig 
His  educa-  was  the  reverse  of  the  plain  and  natural  scenes  in  which 
tion.  he  had  been  educated  ;    every  thing  was  luxurious, 

splendid,  deceitful,  and  enervating.  He  remained,  if 
we  are  to  credit  his  historian,  unseduced  by  these 
temptations,  a  model  of  temperance,  generosity,  and 
affability,  in  the  midst  of  a  proud,  selfish,  and  volup- 
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tuous  circle.  He  won  the  admiration  of  his  grand- 
father, and  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Media,  by  his 
unassuming  and  dignified  deportment ;  and  their  con- 
fidence in  his  talents  and  virtues  was  soon  increased  by 
an  unexpected  irruption  of  the  Babylonians  upon  the 
empire.  It  was  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  invasion  by 
Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  during  the  interval  of  the  suspension  of 
his  father's  reason,  and  while  the  regency  of  that 
mighty  state  devolved  upon  him.  Cyrus  was  at  this 
time  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  accompanied  his 
grandfather  to  the  war,  where  he  reaped  his  first 
military  laurels,  and  discovered  a  wisdom  and  valour 
that  rendered,  it  is  said,  the  decisive  victory  gained  EaV'y  ex~ 
by  the  Medes  over  the  Babylonians,  on  that  occasion,  ^ ( 
principally  his  own.  After  this  exploit  he  returned  to 
Persia,  and  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was  forty 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  recalled  into  Media  to  the 
assistance  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares  (by  his  mother's  side), 
who  was  one  year  older  than  himself. 

Neriglassar,  king  of  Babylon,  determined  to  invade 
Media,  of  whose  rising  power  he  was  jealous.  Baby- 
lon had  scarcely  touched  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  before  it  began  to  decline  under  the 
short  and  violent  reigns  of  his  unworthy  successors, 
until  it  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  Cyrus.  The  monarch  of  Babylon,  aware  that  he 
fought  for  no  light  stake,  and  with  no  informidable 
enemy,  addressed  himself  to  the  conflict  with  all  his 
force,  and  called  in  the  energies  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, whose  alliance  he  courted.  Ambassadors  had 
been  dispatched  into  Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlago- 
nia,  Caria,  Lydia,  Cilicia,  and  to  the  Indies  themselves, 
to  ferment  hostility  against  the  Medes,  as  aspiring  to 
universal  monarchy.  How  well  this  pretext  became 
the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  ancestor  had  affected  this 
beyond  all  other  men,  and  achieved  it  more  than  most ; 
and  against  the  Medes,  who  had  been  the  first  to  re- 
sist his  exorbitant  demands,  and  to  break  his  yoke  of 
slavery  from  their  necks  ! 

To  meet  this  formidable  armament,  Cyaxares  recalled  Assists  Cy- 
his  nephew  Cyrus  from  his  paternal  home  into  Media, 
which  he  entered  at  the  head  of  30,000  Persians,  to 
his  assistance.  The  most  formidable  of  the  king  of 
Babylon's  allies  was  the  king  of  Lydia,  whose  con- 
test with  Cyrus,  and  defeat,  with  all  the  various  cir- 
cumstances attending  them  have  already  been  given 
under  the  article  CRCESUS. 

The  king  of  Armenia  was  the  first  to  revolt  among  Crushes  the 
the  dependent  provinces  of  Media.     Cyrus,  under  the  Armenian 
feint  of  hunting  on  the  hills  of  Armenia,  took  with rel 
him  a  chosen  body  of  horse,  entered  the  country  by 
surprise,  crushed  the  rebellion,  compelled  the  monarch 
to  pay  his  wonted  tribute,  restored  to  him  his  kingdom, 
and  returned  triumphant  to  his  uncle. 

After  a  preparation  of  not  less   than  three  years 
both  parties  took  the  field ;  the  king  of  Babylon  and 
his  allies,  the  aggressors — the  combined  forces  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  acting  on  the  defensive.     After 
some  days,  the  Babylonians  and  Lydians  quitted  their 
intrenchments,  and  the  engagement  became  general. 
Neriglassar  was   defeated   and    slain    in  the   battle.  Defeats  Ne- 
Croesus,  who  assumed  the  command,  as  the  next  m  riglassar 
dignity  among  the  allies,  was  so  hotly  pursued  in  his  ^P 
retreat,  that  many  prisoBers  were  made,  and  a  large 
booty  taken.    The  prisoners,  with  his  usual  magnaai- 
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Biography,  mity,  Cyrus  set  at  liberty,  after  exacting  a  promise  that 
s^-v-^>  they  should  no  more  serve  against  him  and  his  allies 
in  the  war;    and  the  spoils  he   appropriated   to  his 
uncle  Cyaxares. 

Laborosoarchod,  who  succeeded  Neriglassar,  was  as 
savage  and  effeminate  as  his  predecessor  had  been 
warlike  and  politic.  By  acts  of  the  most  wanton  cru- 
elty, he  drove  two  of  his  most  distinguished  officers, 
Gobrias  and  Gadates,  to  revolt ;  and  they  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Cyrus  their  respective  provinces. — Learn- 
ing that  the  tyranny  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  had 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  every  species  of  debauchery,  the  Persian  hero 
"  esfablished  himself  in  Assyria,  defeated  Laborosoar- 
chod, ravaged  the  country,  twice  shewed  himself  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Babylon  itself,  and  reduced  some 
fortresses  upon  the  frontiers  on  his  return  into  Media." 
At  length  the  tyranny  of  Laborosoarchod  became  in- 
sufferable, and  he  died  by  assassination,  in  the  ninth 
month  of  his  sanguinary  reign. 

Nabonadins  Nabonadius,  who  was  the  principal  conspirator, 
-  wag  eievate(j  to  tne  throne.  This  is  the  Labynitus  of 
Herodotus,  and  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
character  was  not  at  all  better  than  that  ascribed  to 
his  predecessor ;  whose  reign,  because  it  did  not  com- 
plete the  year,  is  not  entered  upon  Ptolemy's  canon. 
But  Nitocris,  his  mother,  was  as  distinguished  for  talent, 
as  her  son  was  infamous  for  debauchery.  She  had  the 
honour  of  completing,  so  far  as  they  were  ever  finished, 
the  works  carried  on  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  so  mag- 
nificent a  scale,  in  fortifying  and  adorning  Babylon. 
To  her  that  city  was  indebted  for  the  stupendous 
work  of  walls  on  each  side  the  river,  and  brazen  gates 
of  the  same  strength  and  magnitude  with  those  which 
surrounded  the  city,  and  a  vault  of  communication 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  leading  from  the  old  to 
the  new  palace.  To  her  counsels  it  must  be  imputed 
that  the  shaking  fortunes  of  the  empire  held  together 
so  long  as  they  were  maintained ;  for  her  son  had  aban- 
doned himself  wholly  to  sensuality,  as  unmindful  of  the 
safety  of  his  people,  as  careless  of  his  own  glory. 
Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  resolved  upon  a  more  effectual 
mode  of  warfare ;  and  to  direct  their  force  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Babylonians,  until 
it  might  be  practicable  to  take  Babylon  itself.  For 
some  time  they  advanced  towards  the  completion  of 
their  design,  and  had  reduced  considerable  provinces 
to  subjection,  until  even  Nabonadius  felt  it  necessary 
to  adopt  some  measures  to  divert  or  crush  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  his  opponent,  who  now  even  menaced 
his  capital.  He  applied  in  person  to  Croesus,  who,  by 
flatteries  and  presents,  was  induced  to  make  common 
cause  with  him.  The  assistance  and  interest  of  the 
king  of  Lydia  brought  over  to  his  arms  the  Greeks, 
Thracians,  Egyptians,  and  the  nations  of  the  Lesser 
Asia.  Immediately  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
armament,  Cyrus  advanced  to  give  the  allied  powers 
battle,  with  an  army  of  196,000  horse  and  foot,  three 
hundred  chariots  of  war  armed  with  scythes,  with  others 
1  larger,  as  carriages  of  towers  about  twenty  feet 
high,  each  capable  of  containing  as  many  archers.  The 
battle  ofThymbra  followed;  into  the  detail  of  which 
we  do  not  enter,  as  it  has  already  been  substantially 
given,  both  as  to  its  circumstances  and  consequences. 
After  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Cyrus  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Croesus  re- 
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treated  into  Sardis,  which  city  Cyrus  invested,  took  its     Cyrus, 
citadel,  and  with  it  Croesus,  whose  life  he  spared,  and  ^^^v"^ 
constantly  retained  him  about  his  person.     He  pro-       From 
ceeded  to  prosecute  his  victories  in  Lesser  Asia,  until     A.  M. 
he  subdued  the  several  nations  from  the  ^Egean  sea  to     3405. 
the  Euphrates ;    after  these,  Syria   and   Arabia;  and      B7c. 
having  reduced  almost  all  Asia,  he  repassed  thn  great      599. 
river,  invaded   the  Assyrians,  and   marched  directly        to 
against  Babylon..    It  was  here  that  one  of  the  boldest     A.  M. 
projects  that  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  man  em-     3475. 
ployed  this  mighty  hero,  who,  in  undertaking  the  siege      uTc. 
of  the  last  city  in  the  east  that  held  out  against  him,      529. 
was  in  danger  of  wrecking  all  his  military  glory  upon 
this  final  enterprize,  from  the  impregnability  of  this 
unrivalled  capital.       An  immense  lake    having  been 
excavated  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  in  the  event  of  any  inundation,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (or,  as  others  think,  Nitocris),  Cyrus  medi- 
tated the  plan  of  turning  the  river  into  the  lake,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  done  when  he  con- 
structed its  banks,  and  entering  the  city  through  its 
channel.     He  effected  his  purpose,  and   drained  the 
river  during  a   night  of  profanity  and   dissipation  in 
Babylon,  the  interior  scenes  of  which  are  described 
by  a  greater  historian  than  either  Herodotus  or  Xeno- 
phon — the  prophet  Daniel,  from  whose  stores  we  shall 
derive  the  certain  record  of  this  great  event. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  whom  we  shall  now  call  by  Belshaz- 
his  scripture  name,  Belshazzar,  presuming  upon  the  zar's  feast. 
impregnable  strength  of  the  city,  and  upon  the  maga-  A.  M. 
zine  of  provisions,  which,  without  any  fresh  supplies, 
less  than  a  twenty  years'  siege  could  not  exhaust, 
derided  the  efforts  of  his  powerful  adversary.  In  the 
mean  time  the  invaders  encompassed  the  city  with  a 
deep  trench,  keeping  their  purposes  a  profound  secret ; 
and  Cyrus  was  informed  of  the  feast  which  was  about 
to  be  held  in  Babylon.  Upon  this  night  he  determined 
to  suspend  the  fates  of  his  army,  and  of  the  empire  for 
which  he  fought.  On  this  occasion  of  festivity,  Bel- 
shazzar, with  a  bold  impiety,  at  which  his  predecessors, 
proud  and  daring  as  they  were,  would  have  shuddered, 
profaned  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The 
apparition  of  a  hand,  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  palace, 
in  unknown  characters,  first  excited  the  apprehensions 
of  the  king  In  vain  he  called  the  astrologers  and 
the  magicians ;  in  vain  he  alternately  threatened  and 
entreated  them ;  they  could  neither  read  the  writing, 
nor  make  known  the  interpretation.  The  sentence  was 
written  in  Samaritan  characters,  which  the  Chaldeans 
did  not  understand  ;  and  could  they  have  decyphered 
these,  they  could  not  have  explained  them.  The  words 
literally  rendered  are,  "  He  hath  numbered,  he  hath 
numbered,  he  hath  weighed,  and  they  divide."*  Daniel 
was  sent  for,  and  announced  from  them  the  immediate 
fall  of  his  empire.  While  this  was  the  state  of  things  Babyton 
at  the  palace,  Cyrus  had  drained  the  river  into  his  taken. 
moat,  till  it  was  fordable.  Informed  of  the  confusion 
which  reigned  in  the  city,  he  issued  orders  to  his  troops 
to  enter  it  that  very  night,  at  north  and  south,  by 
inarching  up  the  channel.  They  were  commanded  by 
two  eminent  officers,  and  advanced  towards  each 
other,  without  any  impediment,  till  they  met  in 
the  centre  of  the  river.  God,  who  had  promised  to 
open  before  him  the  gates  of  brass,  preceded  them, 

*  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin. 
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Biography,  otherwise  this  singular  and  adventurous  expedition 
must  have  failed.  Had  the  gates  which  closed  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  river  been  shut,  which  was 
always  the  custom  at  night,  the  whole  scheme  had 
been  defeated.  But  so  was  it  ordered  by  Providence, 
that  on  this  night  of  general  riot  and  confusion,  with 
unparalleled  negligence,  they  were  left  open  !  so  that 
these  troops  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
without  opposition,  and  reached  the  palace  before  any 
alarm  was  given.  The  guards  were  immediately  put 
to  the  sword — Belshazzar  slain — and  the  city  taken 
almost  without  resistance ! 

Thus  fell  the  Babylonish  empire,  which  had  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  of  glory,  and  enslaved  so  many  nations  ; 
and  up  to  this  eventful  period,  such  is  the  general 
history  of  Cyrus,  when  stripped  of  its  ornamental  cir- 
Agreeraeut  cumstances  as  given  by  Xenophon ;  and  which  accords 
between      with  Herodotus  in  respect  to  the  names  of  his  father, 
Xenophon    mother,  and  grandfather,  the  union  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  in  a  common  cause,  and  the  conquests  of  this 
prince  with  the  particulars  of  his  subjection  of  Babylon; 
and  these  are  important  points  of  agreement.     It  is  still 
more  important,  that  they  are  substantially  ratified  by 
the  Scriptures,  which  also  supply  us  with  many  inter- 
esting additional  circumstances. 

The  descent  of  Cyrus  from  a  Mede  and  a  Persian 
scent  of  Cy- occasioned  his  being  designated  a  mule  in  several 
oracular  descriptions,  and,  among  others,  that  said  to 
have  been  delivered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  before  his  death, 
and  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes.  The 
name  of  Cyrus  had  been  foretold  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  his  birth,  and  in  connection  with 
his  greatest  achievement — the  conquest  of  Babylon;  and 
that  victory  again  as  associated  with  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  their  captivity.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
the  hero  was  prepared  for  this  grand  exploit,  by  previous 
successes,  and  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  Babylonian 
power  from  the  subjugation  of  other  mighty  empires. 
It  was  further  intimated  in  what  way  he  should  enter 
the  city,  and  promised  that  the  gates  of  brass  leading 
Predictions  to  the  river  should  be  left  open.  "  I  am  the  Lord  that 
respecting  saith  to  the  deep, Be  dry — and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers: 
b'lu-  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform 

all  my  pleasure :  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou 
shalt  be  built;  and  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation 
shall  be  laid.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  na- 
tions before  him;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings;  to 
open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates 
shall  not  be  shut ;  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the 
crooked  paths  straight :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates 
cf  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron :  and  I  will 
give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches 
of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  the 
Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel. 
For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I 
have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name :  I  have  surnamed 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."  Is.  xliv.  24, 
27,  28.  xlv.  1 — 4.  Accordingly,  the  spoils  found  in 
Babylon  were  immense ;  those  accumulated  alone  in  the 
temple  of  Belus, "  the  treasures  of  darkness,"  were  almost 
incredible  :  besides  that  laid  up  in  "  the  secret  places"  of 
the  old  and  new  palaces.  The  profane  historians  have 
Marries  the  informed  us  of  the  marriage  of  Cyrus  with  the  daughter 
daughter  of  of  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  which  took  place  after  the  re- 
Cja.xi.ics.  duction  of  Babylon.  Thus  the  union  between  the 
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Persians  and  Medes  became  again  cemented  by  the 
ties  of  blood.  That  they  should  jointly  besiege  Ba-y 
bylon  is  hinted  in  a  very  obscure  prophecy,  and  was 
justified  by  the  event.  In  Isaiah,  chapter  xxi.  which 
describes  so  accurately  the  events  connected  with 
that  memorable  night  of  the  taking  of  Babylon — 
the  debauchery  of  Belshazzar,  the  terror  succeeding 
the  vision  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  with  other, 
even  the  most  minute  circumstances — a  watchman  is 
represented  as  looking  from  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
"  and  he  saw  a  chariot,  with  a  couple  of  horsemen ;  a 
chariot  of  asses,  and  a  chariot  of  camels:"  or,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  more  accurately  translates  the  passage,  "  a 
rider  upon  an  ass,  and  a  rider  upon  a  camel ;"  a  pro- 
phetic symbol  of  the  alliance  of  two  nations  in  the  in- 
vasion ;  and  we  know  that  the  Persians  used  camels 
in  warfare,  since  we  have  seen  their  effect  upon  the 
army  of  Croesus.  But,  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter, 
it  is  distinctly  said,  "  Go  up,  O  Elam"  (the  name  of  a 
part  of  Persia) ;  "  besiege,  O  Media" 

Babylon  being  taken,  Cyrus,  who  shared  the  empire  Shares  the 
with  his  uncle,  yielded  him  the  first  rank  in  it ;  and  empire  witl 
Cyaxares — called,  in  Daniel,  Darius  the  Mede — as-  yax*res- 
cended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  while  Cyrus  retired 
into  Persia  to  his  father  and  mother.  Having  returned 
thence,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle,  now  also  his 
father-in-law,  he  divided  the  empire  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty  provinces ;  reviewed  its  forces,  which  he 
found  amounted  to  120,000  horse,  2,000  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  and  600,000  foot ;  set  three  presi- 
dents over  the  princes  of  the  provinces ;  invested 
Daniel  with  the  supreme  authority  over  these,  and, 
leaving  Cyaxares  on  the  throne  alone,  again  departed 
to  push  his  conquests  still  further.  While  he  was  ab- 
sent on  this  expedition,  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den 
of  lions,  and  delivered,  as  has  been  related.  He  re- 
duced all  the  nations  to  submission,  from  Syria  to  the 
Red  sea  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  The  death  of 
Cyaxares  recalled  him  to  Babylon,  and  upon  him  de- 
volved the  crowns  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Babylon.  Reigns 
The  first  he  held  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the  *'onf.  °™r 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  who  being  his  only  child,  his 
kingdom  was  her  dowry ;  the  second  descended  to  bylon. 
him  from  his  father  ;  the  last  was  his  own  by  conquest. 
He  lived  in  tranquillity  seven  years  after  acquiring  this 
united  empire,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Indus, 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  on  the 
west  by  the  ^Egean,  and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  and 
the  sea  of  Arabia.  This  extensive  dominion  is  hinted 
at  in  the  opening  of  his  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
which  he  passed,  doubtless  by  the  persuasion  of 
Daniel,  the  first  year  after  he  had  seated  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Babylon,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 
"  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia  (that 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  might 
be  fulfilled),  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation  through- 
out all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying, 
Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  His  procla- 
hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  hath  nwtion  in 
charged  me  to  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem,  wm'ch°f 
is  in  Judah :  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  ? 
The  Lord  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up." 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23.  "  Also  Cyrus  the  king  brought 
forth  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  brought  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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.  had  put  them  in  the  house  of  his  gods  :  even  those  did 
'  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  bring  forth  by  the  hand  of  Mith- 
redath,  the  treasurer,  and  numbered  them  unto  Shesh- 
bazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah."    Ezra  i.  7,  8.     He  fur- 
ther enjoined,  that  in  whatever  provinces  the  Jews  were 
scattered,  they  should  be  assisted  in  furtherance  of  this 
great  design  of  restoring  their  temple  and  city.     This 
decree  was  not  so  effective  as  had  been  expected, 
through  the  stratagems  of  the  Samaritans,  who  ob- 
structed, by  bribes  and  misrepresentations,  what  they 
could  not  annul.     The  work  proceeded  so  slowly,  that 
it  remained  unfinished  at  the  death  of  Cyrus  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  fasting  and  mourning  of  Daniel,  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  arose  from  this  cause.     Dan.  x.  1 — 3.     Cyrus 
divided  his  time  between  the  three  capitals  of  his  newly- 
erected  empire — the  warmth  of  the  climate  induced 
him  to  spend  the  seven  cold  months  at  Babylon,  the 
three  months  of  spring  he  resided  at  Susa,  and  two 
months,  during  the  summer's  heat,  he  lived  at  Ecbatan. 
If  we  calculate  from  the  time  of  his  first  assuming  the 
command  of  the  Persian  and  Median  armies,  he  reigned 
thirty  years,  and  died,  beloved  and  lamented,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.     The  manner  of  his  death 
has  been  differently  stated  by  different  writers,  nor  can 
we  arrive  at  any  certainty  respecting  it.      We  have 
already  seen  the  account  of  it  by  Herodotus ;  but  it 


does  not  comport  with  the  wise  and  prudent  character 
of  the  hero  to  undertake  so  rash  an  expedition  as  that 
against  Scythia  is  represented  to  be,  at  his  advanced 
time  of  life.  Diodorus  Siculus,  agreeing  with  Hero- 
dotus as  to  the  expedition  against  the  Massagetes,  and 
its  event,  differs  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
and  says,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Tomyris,  and 
hanged,  or  crucified,  by  her  directions.  Ctesias  nar- 
rates, that  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  an  Indian, 
in  a  battle  against  the  Derbicans,  a  people  bordering 
upon  Hyrcania,  and  died  three  days  after.  John  Me- 
lela,  of  Antioch,  cites  a  forged  writing,  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras,  which  declares  him  to  have  been  slain  in 
a  sea-fight  by  the  Samians.  Xenophon's  account  is  by 
far  the  most  probable  close  of  such  a  life,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  dying  in  his  own  country,  covered  with 
glory,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  leaving  his  vast 
empire  to  his  son  Cambyses.  In  evidence  of  this  fact, 
he  asserts  that  he  was  buried  in  Parsagada,  in  Persia 
(in  which  place  Xenophon  says  he  died),  and  that  his 
monument  was  to  be  seen  there  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great — a  circumstance  totally  irreconcileable 
with  the  account  of  Herodotus  and  others,  who  ascribe 
to  him  a  violent  and  ignominious  death  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  assertion  relative  to  the  monument  is 
confirmed  by  Plutarch,  by  Quintus  Curtius,  by  Arrian, 
and  by  Aristobulus,  an  eye-witness,  cited  by  Strabo. 
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WHEN  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  mysterious 
manner  of  the  death  of  Romulus  had  subsided,  a  new 
case  of  contention  arose  ;  not,  indeed,  as  was  the  for- 
mer one,  between  the  people  and  their  senators,  but 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  who,  though 
united  into  one  nation,  could  not  entirely  forget  their 
different  extractions  and  their  different  interests. 
Romulus  had  died  without  issue ;  the  throne  was  thus 
left  without  a  legal  claimant,  and  became  the  object  of 
dispute  between  the  two  people.  The  Romans,  having 
been  so  long  and  prosperously  governed  by  a  Roman 
monarch,  were  unwilling,  as  may  naturally  be  imagined, 
to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  Sabine;  and  the  Sabines, 
urging  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  augmented 
wealth  and  increased  population  of  the  city  originated 
with  them,  thought  it  but  fair  that  the  election  of  the 
second  king  of  Rome  should  become  their  privilege, 
especially  as  they  had  so  long  and  so  cheerfully 
obeyed  and  supported  Romulus.  In  this  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  the  senate  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty. The  numerous  pretenders  to  the  throne  were 
kept  in  awe  by  the  boldness  of  this  measure,  and 
although  the  authority  exercised  arose  only  from  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion,  it  carried  the  laws  into 
effect,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  the  ex- 
ecutive power  was  dispensed  under  this  temporary  ad- 
ministration. 

The-supreme  rule  was  distributed  amongst  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate  with  much  equiponderance  and  jus- 


tice. The  two  hundred  Sabine  and  Roman  fathers 
divided  themselves  into  small  bodies  of  decuries  or 
tens ;  and  these  decuries  then  drew  lots  who  should 
govern  first.  It  was  agreed  also  that  the  decury  to 
whom  the  fortune  of  the  sovereignty  fell  should  hold 
the  power  only  for  five  days ;  and,  at  once  to  concen- 
trate and  to  limit  that  power,  one  person  alone  out  of 
the  chosen  decury  bore  the  badges  and  distinctions  of 
the  kingly  office.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five  days, 
another  decury  succeeded  to  the  government,  held  it 
in  like  manner,  and  thus  each  senator,  in  his  turn, 
exercised  the  powers,  enjoyed  the  privileges,  and  as- 
sumed the  pomp  of  royalty.  This  mode  of  government 
they  called  an  interregnum ;  the  individual  who  exer- 
cised for  a  time  the  regal  authority  they  nominated  in- 
terrex ;  and  the  empire  was  governed  in  this  manner 
during  a  whole  year.  The  people  then  becoming 
wearied  by  so  continual  a  change  of  rulers,  asserted 
that  their  slavery  was  but  multiplied,  and  that  they 
were  subjected  to  the  will  of  two  hundred  masters ; 
they  preferred  the  government  of  one  man,  and  loudly 
demanded  of  the  senate  to  elect  a  king  over  Rome. 
The  patricians,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  mo- 
narch after  having  themselves  tasted  the  sweets  of 
power,  complied  with  the  general  requisition.  The 
interrex  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  ad- 
dressed them  thus  :  "  O,  Romans^  we  hope  your  de- 
termination and  your  choice  may  be  advantageous  to 
the  empire.  Name  yourselves  a  king  to  reign  over 
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you,  and  the  senate  are  ready  to  confirm  your  choice, 
'  if  it  be  one  fit  to  succeed  our  great  Romulus."  Won 
by  this  condescension,  the  people,  with  equal-  gene- 
rosity, remitted  the  right  of  election  to  the  senate ; 
and  thus  the  old  difficulty  recurred,  whether  the 
king  of  Rome  should  be  of  Roman  or  of  Sabine 
extraction.  A  long  debate  ensued  on  this  subject ;  it 
was,  however,  at  length  determined,  with  much 
justice  and  equanimity,  that  the  Roman  part  of  the 
senate  should  choose  the  sovereign,  but  that  he  should 
be  a  Sabine. 

At  this  time,  in  a  town  called  Cures,  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  lived  Numa  Pompilius,  a  man  of  respectable 
station,  whom  certain  domestic  afflictions  had  softened 
into  a  meditative  and  religious  philosopher.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  study,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  eminently  favoured  by  the  conversation  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  goddess  Egeria.  He  was,  besides,  parti- 
cularly skilled  in  a  science,  which  was  then  held  in  the 
greatest  reverence,  that  of  augury  and  of  religious  cere- 
monials. On  this  unaspiring  individual  the  senate 
fixed  their  choice  as  king  of  Rome,  and  their  de- 
termination appears  to  have  been  wise  and  fortu- 
nate. Romulus,  their  former  monarch,  taught  the 
kingdom  war,  and  had  extended  it  by  means  of  arms 
and  violence ;  Numa  was  now  selected  to  strengthen 
the  city  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  at  once  to  soften 
and  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  Romans  by  philosophy 
and  religion.  But  besides  the  will  of  the  people, 
Numa  had  still  other  claims  on  the  possession  of  the 
throne;  for  the  wife  whom  he  had  recently  lost,  was 
Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  the  former  Sabine  king 
of  Rome,  and  co-partner  in  the  empire  with  Romulus. 
So  great,  therefore,  was  his  reputation,  and  so  sensible 
were  the  Romans  of  his  superior  pretensions  to  the 
regal  power,  that  both  the  senate  and  the  people  una- 
nimously called  him  to  govern;  and  not  a  single 
murmur  of  discontent  was  heard  throughout  Rome  at 
his  nomination.  Two  senators  of  distinction,  Julius 
Proculus  and  Valerius  Volsus,  were  sent  to  invite  him 
to  accept  the  empire.  The  unambitious  philosopher  at 
first  rejected  the  offer,  but,  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
deputies,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
more  aspiring  relations,  he  obeyed  the  general  call ; 
with  a  reservation,  nevertheless,  that  if,  on  a  celebra- 
tion of  their  religious  rites,  the  gods  sent  inauspicious 
auguries,  he  should  still  be  at  liberty  to  decline  the 
proposal.  To  this  mysterious  trial,  therefore,  Numa, 
and  an  augur  selected  for  the  purpose,  proceeded. 
They  ascended  an  eminence,  and  the  augur,  having 
placed  Numa  on  his  left  hand,  seated  him  on  a  stone, 
and  turned  his  face  to  the  south,  but  covered  it  with  a 
mantle.  He  then  took  a  view  of  the  city  and  country 
round, and  marked  outwith  his  rod  the  different  divisions 
of  the  air,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  having  the  north 
to  his  left,  and  his  right  hand  to  the  south.  After 
this  he  placed  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
king  elect,  and  uttered  the  following  prayer :  "  If,  O 
powerful  father,  Jove  !  thou  deemest  it  right  that  this 
Numa  Pompilius,  whose  head  I  now  touch,  should  be 
king  of  Rome,  I  pray  thee  to  show  certain  and  manifest 
omens  of  thy  consent,  within  that  part  of  the  heavens 
which  I  have  marked  out  with  my  sacred  rod."  The 
augur  then  cast  his  eyes  upwards,  observed  the  skies 
with  eagerness  and  attention,  and  ultimately  declared 
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the  auspicious  tokens  of  consent  to  have  appeared.  Numa. 
Other  mystic  ceremonials  were  afterwards  performed; 
and  Numa,  being  consecrated  with  due  form,  was 
ultimately  brought  into  the  city  by  the  augur.  There 
he  was  nominated  king,  and  invested  with  the  civil 
power  by  the  interrex  before  the  corise  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  assembled  for  that  purpose ;  and 
his  title  was  confirmed  with  one  voice  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate. 

The  new  king  entered  with  earnestness  on  the 
task  of  ameliorating  the  minds  and  manners  of  his 
subjects,  hitherto  accustomed  to  little  else  but  violence 
and  rapine.  Determined  to  hold  his  authority  only  by  Accepts  the 
their  affections,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  dismiss  throne, 
the  royal  guard  of  the  three  hundred  Celeres  ;  deem-  Abolishes 
ing  it  unwise,  as  he  alleged,  to  suspect  a  people tlie  Celeres. 
who  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  his  rule, 
and  unjust  to  continue  that  rule  by  force  after  it 
had  become  irksome  to  those  who  gave  it.  His  next 
object  was  to  allay  the  internal  dissensions,  and  the 
discordant  parties  of  the  city.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  and  of  his  general  plans  of  civili- 
zation, he  addressed  the  most  powerful  motives  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  and  to  which 
he  was  himself  professedly  attached — the  institution  of 
the  offices  and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  reli- 
gion. Some  historians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  phi- 
losophic king  possessed  secretly  greater  knowledge 
and  juster  notions  on  this  subject,  than  he  yet  ven- 
tured to  inculcate  on  his  uneducated  and  superstiti- 
ous subjects;  and  that  he  had  attained  an  idea,  how- 
ever indistinct  and  imperfect,  of  the  one  great  First 
Cause.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  he  certainly  fos- 
tered the  grossest  superstitions  of  the  age,  and  encou- 
raged both  the  Alban  and  the  Sabine  mythology,  re- 
stricting only  the  solemnization  of  their  different  mys- 
teries to  the  rules  of  order  and  decency,  and  forbid- 
ding the  worship  of  any  beast  or  its  images.  He  named  Establishes 
and  established  a  regular  priesthood  in  Rome,  whom  he  religion, 
called  pontifices ;  and  either  appointed  his  relation 
Numa  Marcius,  or  accepted  himself  the  office  of  their 
superior,  by  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus.  The 
preservation  of  the  bridges  across  the  Tyber  was 
allotted  to  the  pontifices,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  supposed  their  name  was  derived  (from  pons, 
a  bridge,  and  facerc,  to  make  or  act.)  The  pri- 
vileges and  the  powers  of  the  pontifex  maximus  were 
various  and  extensive  :  he  sat  in  judgment  upon  all 
the  causes  relating  to  religion  ;  inquired  into  the  man- 
ners and  the  morals  of  all  inferior  priests,  and  cen- 
sured or  punished  them  as  occasion  required.  The 
persons  who  administered  the  offices  of  religion, 
and  the  manner  of  the  rites  themselves,  were  alike 
subject  to  his  legislation.  He  regulated  at  will 
the  public  feasts,  the  sacrifices,  and  all  other  sacred 
institutions;  and  to  his  superior  knowledge  was  it 
referred  to  determine  the  legality  or  illegality  of  differ- 
ent works  and  employments  on  festival  days. 

Besides  the  pontifex  maximus,  Numa  in  part  created,  Sacred 
and  generally  regulated  various  other  religious  officers,  orders. 
whom  he  divided  into  seven  different  classes ;  namely, 
the  Curiones,  the  Flamines,  the  Celeres,  the  Augurs, 
the  Vestals,  or  Vestal  Virgins,  the  Salii,  and  the  Feci- 
ales.     The  curiales  were  the  particular  priests  attached 
to  each  curia ;  the  flamines,  so  named  from  the  colou* 
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and  make  of  their  caps,  were  the  officers  or  priests  be- 
longing to  some  particular  god,  whose  name  they 
assumed  in  addition  to  their  title,  as  the  Flamen 
Dialis,  or  the  Flamen  Martialis  ;  the  flamen  of  Jupiter 
being  adorned  with  a  richer  robe  than  others,  seated  in  a 
magnificent  chair  of  state,  and  enjoined  to  offer  daily 
sacrifices  to  his  peculiar  deity.  The  celeres  were  in- 
ferior to,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  tribunes,  and 
their  duty  consisted  in  managing  the  sacritices  gene- 
rally ;  they  were  the  officers  who  had  been  formerly 
commanded  by  the  tribunes  when  they  formed  the 
guards  of  Romulus.  The  augurs  were  priests,  whose 
title  sufficiently  explains  their  peculiar  function  to  have 
been  that,  of  superintending  the  auguries,  which  were  de- 
clared by  the  flights  of  birds,  the  intestines  of  sacrificed 
animals,  and  many  similar  superstitious  and  uncertain 
modes  of  divination.  The  vestals  were  priestesses, 
who  vowed  perpetual  virginity,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  preserve  the  fire  unextinguished  and  perpetual  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  to  these  virgins  high 
honours  and  distinguished  privileges  were  allowed; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  severest  punishment  was  in- 
flicted upon  them,  in  case  of  any  infringement  of  their 
vows,  or  neglect  of  their  duties.  The  salii,  in  number 
twelve,  were  devoted  to  Mars,  and  were  the  guardians 
of  the  twelve  sacred  shields,  or  ancilia,  suspended 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  that  god;  they  took 
their  name  as  being  dancers  in  the  annual  celebration 
of  a  festival  in  honour  of  a  shield  which  Numa  pre- 
tended had  fallen  down  in  a  miraculous  manner  from 
heaven  :  in  their  solemn  dance  the  salii  wore  a  richly 
painted  coat,  a  brazen  breast-plate,  and  carried  with 
them  the  ancilia,  which  were  the  peculiar  badges  of 
their  office.  It  was  the  office  of  the  feciales  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  the  enemies  of  Rome  for  the 
injuries  done  to  the  city ;  to  proclaim  war,  with  all 
due  solemnity,  should  reparation  be  denied;  and  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  all  treaties  by  their  own 
countrymen  with  their  allies,  or  with  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

In  order  to  win  the  Romans  to  the  love  of  tranquillity, 
and  more  effectually  to  divert  those  turbulent  and  ambi- 
tious passions,  which  had  led  them  into  so  many  bloody 
wars,  and  often  on  such  slight  provocations,  the  politic 
Numa  built  and  consecrated  a  temple  to  Janus,  the 
symbol  of  prudence,  and  the  encourager  of  peace.  This 
temple  was  decreed  to  stand  open  in  time  of  war,  and 
in  peace  the  gates  were  to  remain  closed.  Janus 
himself  was  represented  with  a  double  face,  looking 
in  two  opposite  directions ;  the  apparent  signification 
of  which  was,  that  prudence  consisted  in  examining 
circumstances  that  had  passed,  and  thus  being  ena- 
bled to  foresee  those  which  were  to  come.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  Bona  Fides,  or  Good  Faith,  was 
adopted  by  Numa  with  a  view  to  inculcate  principles 
of  honour  in  the  Romans,  not  only  in  the  observa- 
tion of  their  public  treaties,  but  also  in  their  private 
contracts  between  man  and  man.  The  solemnities 
attendant  upon  the  worship  of  this  goddess  were  ce- 
lebrated with  great  pomp :  he  ordered  the  priests 
to  be  carried  to  her  sacrifices  in  a  chariot,  covered 
with  a  rich  canopy,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  The 
sacrifices  themselves  were  performed  by  the  priests, 
with  their  arms  covered  as  low  as  their  ringers,  to  sig- 
nify that  good  faith  and  common  honesty  are  sacred, 


and  extend  to  the  hand  that  ratifies,  as  well  as  to  the 
heart  that  dictates,  the  stipulation.  To  promote  the  ^ 
same  love  of  equity,  Numa  introduced  several  new 
deities,  under  the  title  of  termini,  or  boundaries.  These 
he  caused  to  be  placed,  not  only  on  the  borders  of  the 
Roman  territories,  to  repress  the  ambitious  desire  of 
his  subjects  for  the  enlargement  of  the  empire;  but  so 
as  to  mark  and  circumscribe  the  bounds  of  each  indi- 
vidual's private  estate.  The  removal  of  these  gods  was" 
decreed  to  be  an  heinous  offence — a  sacrilege  which 
subjected  the  transgressor  to  instant  death  by  the  hand 
of  any  man  who  might  be  disposed  to  inflict  it.  A  so- 
lemn festival  was  instituted  to  their  honour,  called 
terminalia,  which  was  annually  celebrated  on  the  22d 
or  23d  day  of  the  month  of  February.  All  these 
institutions  being  sustained  with  due  pomp,  solem- 
nity, and  perseverance,  made  a  gradual  but  lasting 
impression  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  Romans ; 
so  that  the  effect  not  only  became  apparent  in  the 
city  itself,  where  honour  and  good  faith  began  to  take 
place  of  fraud  and  violence  even  in  the  most  trivial  of 
their  transactions ;  but  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  Rome  rather  as  a 
tumultuous  and  hostile  camp,  than  a  stable  and  civi- 
lized state,  were  now  compelled  to  admire  the  wisdom 
of  its  laws,  and  regarded  it,  according  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  age,  as  the  solemn  abode  even  of  the  gods 
themselves.  The  king  was  not  unwilling  to  countenance 
this  latter  notion.  There  was  a  stream  which  ran 
through  the  city,  the  banks  of  which  were  covered 
by  a  dark  grove,  in  the  innermost  part  of  which 
Numa  consecrated  a  certain  grotto  to  his  favourite 
goddess  Egeria.  Often  retiring  thither  himself  alone, 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  meditation,  he  encou- 
raged the  popular  opinion  that  the  nymph  in  person 
conversed  with  him  in  this  sacred  solitude,  and  con- 
secrated the  place  to  the  Camsenee,  or  Muses,  the 
companions  of  Egeria.  Juvenal  has  given  another 
interpretation  to  this  retirement,  and  his  midnight 
visits,  insinuating  that  they  were  of  a  character  less 
honourable  to  the  monarch  than  he  wished  it  to  be 
supposed.  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  v.  12.) 

Upon  this  foundation  of  religion,  Numa  erected  his 
civil  laws  for  the  government  of  Rome ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  easy  always  to  discriminate  the  line  which 
divided  his  religious  institutions  from  his  legal  de- 
crees. Generally  speaking,  the  former  were  such  as 
have  been  described,  and  his  civil  institutions  remain 
to  be  stated.  He  had  a  particular  respect  for  the 
female  character,  and  softened  many  of  the  laws  of 
Romulus  relating  to  marriage.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that  much  of  barbarism  remained.  Thus  he 
still  permitted  husbands  to  lend  their  wives  to  others 
after  they  had  borne  children ;  and  this  custom  conti- 
nued in  Rome  even  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  and 
civilization,  being  practised  by  the  wisest  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  its  citizens.  It  was  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary kind  of  divorce,  in  which  the  husbands  did  not 
resign  their  power  over  the  wives,  but  could  recall  them, 
either  to  transfer  them  to  others  or  to  resume  them  as 
their  own.  Numa  further  altered  and  amended  the  laws 
of  Romulus  respecting  the  power  of  parents  over  their 
children  before  and  after  marriage.  Redeemed  it  unjust 
that  a  woman  who  had  married  a  free  citizen  should,  from 
circumstances  not  within  his  or  her  control,  be  after- 
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lography.  wards  obliged  to  live  with  a  slave;    and  a  father  was 
s~\-**L.   therefore  restricted  from  selling  his  son  to  slavery  after 
From      the  marriage  of  that  son. 

A.  M.          To  agricultural  improvements  Numa  was  not  less 
3289.     attentive.    Having  divided  all  the  land  which  Romulus 
B~<      had  attained  by  his  numerous  conquests  amongst  those 
7 15.      of  the  citizens  who  had  no  employment,  he  stimulated 
to         them  to  the   cultivation  of  it    by   wise   and  prudent 
A.  M.  •  regulations.     The   territory  thus  granted  was  divided 
3332.     into   pagi,   or  villages,  and  to  each  of  these  he  ap- 
B~C        pointed   an   officer,  who  was  chief  or  superintendent 
g*72       over  his  particular  district.     It  was  the  duty  of  this 
officer  to  watch  with  an  attentive  eye  the  labours  of 
the  agriculturist,  to  reward  the  diligent,  to  punish  the 
negligent,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  king 
the  progress  of  agriculture.     By  these  salutary  regula- 
tions the  waste  lands  were  improved ;  and  those  dis- 
orderly and  dangerous  members  of  the  community,  the 
idle  and  disbanded  soldiers,  the  number  of  whom  had, 
under  Romulus,  increased  to  an  alarming  amount,  were 
not  only  furnished  with  employment,  but  the  occupa- 
tion itself  was  rendered  especially  subservient  to  the 
use  of  the  state. 

His  great  master-stroke  of  policy,  however,  was  that 
division  of  the  citizens  by  which  he  broke  up  amongst 
them  all  distinction  of  the  Roman  and  Sabine  ex- 
traction, and  thereby  crushed  those  restless  factions 
which,  from  the  time  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
nations,  had  constantly  disturbed  the  quiet  of  Rome. 
Numa,  to  effect  this  purpose,  classed  his  subjects 
together  according  to  their  different  trades  and  occu- 
pations, appointing  to  each  profession  a  particular 
rank,  and  making  it  a  separate  company  or  society, 
with  courts,  officers,  and  privileges  of  its  own.  In 
these  divisions  the  musicians  held  the  first  rank,  their 
employment  being  chiefly  in  the  ceremonials  of  reli- 
gion:  then  followed  the  goldsmiths,  the  carpenters, 
curriers,  dyers,  tailors,  and  others,  each  division 
making  bye-laws  amongst  themselves,  celebrating  its 
own  particular  festivals,  and  possessing  its  charac- 
teristic sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies.  Thus  the 
Sabines  and  the  Romans,  who  had  hitherto  been  one 
people  in  little  else  than  in  name,  became  completely 
united ;  and  not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  in  peace 
also,  forgot  their  animosities  and  party  distinctions 
in  the  absolute  and  indissoluble  concord  which  con- 
nected their  personal  interests. 

The  final  task  which  Numa  undertook,  was  one  in 
which  his  science  perhaps  was  still  more  requisite  and 
more  displayed  than  his  philosophy ;  and  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  a  correct  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  depth  of  this  monarch's  learning  and  the  strength 
of  his  mind.  The  principles  of  ancient  philosophy  are 
concealed  in  much  obscurity,  and  were  they  more  ac- 
curately known  by  us,  we  should  probably  find  them 
little  better  than  a  more  refined  and  more  poetic  version 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  But  Numa's  division 
•  of  the  calendar  bears  with  it,  as  transmitted  to  us,  an 
evident  proof  of  considerable  science,  and  no  small 
accuracy  of  observation.  Romulus  had  rudely  and 
unequally  divided  the  year  into  ten  months,  and  these 
months  were  still  more  confused  in  their  duration, 
consisting,  some  of  twenty,  some  of  thirty-five,  and 
others  of  a  s.till  larger  number  of  days.  Macrobius, 
indeed,  tells  us  of  a  more  accurate  division  of  the  year 
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by  Romulus ;  but  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  order 
of  time  was  still  unequal  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  that  only  ten  months  had  been  fixed  to 
comprise  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun  by  the  first 
Roman  king,  whose  calendar  contained  304  days. 
Numa,  from  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  orbs,  added  January  and  Fe- 
bruary to  the  calendar,  making  the  whole  number 
of  months  twelve,  and  the  year  to  consist  of  365 
days  and  six  hours.  To  compose  the  two  additional 
months,  he  added  fifty  days  to  the  old  year  of  304 
days ;  he  then  deducted  six  days  from  the  six  months 
that  were  even  in  days,  one  from  each  month,  and 
allowed  one  day  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  from 
the  superstitious  notion  of  making  the  number  fortu- 
nate. He  further  named  an  interstitial  month  after 
February,  which  Plutarch  in  one  place  calls  Mercidinus, 
and  in  another  Mercedonius ;  derived,  perhaps,  from 
the  days  appointed  in  this  month  for  the  payment  of 
the  wages  ("  mcrces"}  of  the  domestics  and  workmen. 
This  interstitial  month,  that  it  might  complete  the  365 
days  and  six  hours,  assigned  to  the  year,  was  made  to 
consist  of  twenty-three  days  after  every  four  years; 
intercalations  which,  being  afterwards  left  solely  to  the 
priests,  they  omitted  or  inserted  when  and  as  often  as 
their  superstition  decided  it  to  be  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate so  to  do.  From  this  negligent  and  absurd 
practice,  so  much  confusion  in  process  of  time  ensued, 
that  the  religious  ceremonies  and  solemn  days  were 
kept  on  seasons  quite  contrary  to  those  on  which  they 
were  at  first  appointed  to  be  held,  and  thus  many  of 
them  lost  the  propriety  of  their  original  institution. 

Numa  thus  reigned  over  Rome  in  peace  during  the 
long  period  of  forty-three  years ;  a  circumstance,  not 
only  remarkably  in  contrast  with  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  having  scarcely  a  parallel  in  ancient  his- 
tory. In  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  whilst  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  was  still  unimpaired,  a  distemper, 
seized  the  venerable  monarch,  which  brought  him  by 
slow  degrees  to  the  grave.  In  his  long  reign  he  had  so 
far  succeeded  in  his  plans,  that  his  subjects,  whom 
he  found  little  better  than  lawless  plunderers  to  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  unprincipled  ruffians  amongst 
themselves,  became  peaceable  neighbours  and  honest 
citizens.  They  remained  free  from  wars  abroad;  nor, 
during  the  time  of  his  government,  do  we  hear  of  a 
single  public  commotion  of  consequence  at  home.  His 
death  was  an  universal  sorrow.  The  citizens  felt  as  if 
each  one  had  lost  a  personal  friend ;  and  when  the  intel- 
ligence spread  into  the  surrounding  countries,  many  of 
their  most  distinguished  inhabitants  came  to  Rome  to 
assist  at  his  funeral  solemnities,  bringing  with  them 
rich  presents  and  offerings.  Numa  had  forbidden  his 
body  to  be  burnt;  a  stone  coffin  was  therefore  prepared, 
and  his  remains  were  enclosed  within  this  sarcophagus, 
and  buried,  with  those  ceremonies  which  he  himself 
had  dictated,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Janiculus.  By 
the  same  authority,  many  of  his  books  were  like- 
wise deposited  in  this  place.  Four  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  these  books  are  said  to  have  been 
dug  up,  and  burnt  by  order  of  the  senate ;  they  con- 
tained the  reasons  which  induced  Numa  to  institute 
many  of  his  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  worship 
of  many  of  the  Roman  gods.  These  were  thought, 
upon  examination,  to  be  either  extremely  trivial,  or 
2  o 
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dangerous  to  be  promulgated,  and  the  records  which 
contained  them  were  therefore  destroyed.  The  body 
of  Numa  was  borne  to  the  grave  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  senators,  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  Romans  of  all  ranks,  and  multitudes  of  strangers. 
This  second  king  of  Rome  left  behind  him  only  one 
child,  a  daughter,  named  Pompilia;  although  some 
writers  assert,  without  any  apparent  foundation,  that 
he  left  four  sons,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  origin 
of  four  several  illustrious  Roman  families.  Pompilia 
was  born  to  Numa  by  his  second  wife,  Lucretia,  a  lady 


whom  he  had  married  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the 
government.  Numa  Marcius  was  the  husband  of  this 
daughter  of  the  deceased  sovereign ;  and  a  boy,  Ancus 
Marcius,  was  the  fruit  of  their  marriage. 

This  grandchild  of  Numa,  being,  at  the  time  of  the 
venerated  king's  death,  only  five  years  old,  was  consi- 
dered as  of  too  tender  an  age  to  be  invested  with  the 
sovereignty ;  and  his  claim  to  the  crown  was  therefore 
passed  by  on  the  next  election  to  the  monarchy ;  al- 
though he  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  as  the  fourth 
king  of  Rome. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  wise  laws  and  prudent  ad- 
ministration of  Solon,  the  Athenian  government  was  too 
democratic  in  its  tendency  long  to  retain  its  strength. 
The  republic  was  divided  into  three  distinct  factions, 
each  of  which,  alike  unawed  by  the  voice  of  authority, 
became  every  moment  more  violent,  clamorous,  and 
dangerous.  At  the  head  of  those  Athenians  who  dwelt 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  composed  the  country 
people,  was  an  Athenian,  Lycurgus;  a  more  power- 
ful party,  who  inhabited  the  sea  coast,  had  chosen  Me- 
gacles  for  their  chief;  and  the  renowned  Pisistratus  was 
the  leader  of  the  third  party,  consisting  of  the  lowest 
order  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  Each  of  these  chiefs, 
indeed,  stood  in  some  dread  of  the  superior  wisdom, 
the  unshaken  honesty,  and  the  general  popularity  of 
Solon ;  each  was  alike  anxious  to  win  this  illustrious 
lawgiver  and  philosopher  to  his  own  interest ;  and  with 
this  view  they  all  appeared  earnestly  to  unite  in  calling 
him  to  the  resumption  of  the  supreme  authority.  So- 
lon, however,  declined  the  invitation  ;  his  advanced 
age  was  incompatible  with  the  activity  necessary  to  the 
proper  execution  of  the  office;  and  though  he  clearly 
foresaw,  and  even  predicted,  the  fall  of  Athenian  li- 
berty, he  yet  contented  himself  with  watching  the  con- 
duct of  each  party,  and  applying,  as  occasion  offered, 
such  assuasives  as  he  judged  best  adapted  to  attemper 
the  ambition,  or  allay  the  animosity  of  the  contending 
chiefs.  In  the  struggles  for  mastery  which  ensued,  the 
superior  strength  6f  those  under  Pisistratus  soon  made 
itself  felt  and  acknowledged  ;  and  whilst  this  party 
subdued  the  rival  factions,  their  own  liberty,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  yielded  to  the  art- 
ful demeanour,  the  splendid  talents,  and  the  restless 
ambition  of  their  leader  and  favourite.  This  cele- 
Pisistratus.  brated  Athenian  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  de- 
magogue of  a  democratic  faction.  He  was  the  descen- 
dant of  a  good  family,  possessed  of  an  ample  estate, 
and  his  talents,  acquired  and  natural,  were  not  only 
more  brilliant  and  powerful  than  those  of  Lycurgus 
and  Megacles,  but  were  said  even  to  rival  those  of 
Solon  himself.  He  had  shown  his  valour  abroad  in  the 
field  of  Salamis,  and  had  acquired  much  reputation 
by  the  part  he  had  taken  with  Solon  in  the  recovery  of 
At  home  he  began  his  career  of  distinc- 
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tion  by  assuming  every  appearance  of  patriotism.  He  Pisistratus, 
scattered  abroad  his  riches  with  an  unsparing  hand,  &<-•. 
and  practised  courtesies  and  affability  to  the  lowest 
of  the  citizens  in  a  degree  unknown  before.  In  public, 
Pisistratus  was  always  attended  by  slaves  carrying 
bags  of  silver  coin;  and  on  meeting  in  the  streets  any  3444. 
of  the  sickly  or  distressed  citizens,  although  personally 
unacquainted  with  them,  he  would  immediately  bestow 
on  them  a  sum  sufficient  for  their  comfort  and  relief. 
The  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  pretended  patriot, 
and  even  those  private  walks  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  his  ancestors,  were  thrown  indiscriminately 
open  to  the  public,  and  became  as  much  the  property 
of  his  countrymen  as  of  himself.  He  every  where  Affects  the 
advocated,  with  affected  zeal,  the  cause  of  equality  monarcllJ' 
and  complete  republicanism,  and  eagerly  seized  every 
occasion  to  express  his  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
and  his  particular  admiration  of  the  character  and  laws 
of  Solon.  His  relationship  to,  and  apparent  intimacy 
with,  that  eminent  and  honourable  man,  afforded  a  still 
closer  cover  to  his  real  thoughts ;  and  though  Solon 
himself  was  not  deceived  by  the  artifice,  he  yet  found 
himself  unable  to  suppress  the  ambition  of  the  dissem- 
bler, or  finally  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
"  Pisistratus,"  repeated  Solon,  "  would  be  the  best 
citizen  in  Athens,  were  it  not  for  his  ambition;"  but  in 
vain  was  this  warning  addressed  to  the  citizens  in  public ; 
and  still  less  .was  it  regarded  when  bestowed  upon  the 
pretended  patriot  himself  in  private ;  that  caution, 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  delayed,  if  not 
prevented  the  impending  slavery  of  Athens,  was  lulled 
to  repose,  or  utterly  extinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
those  talents  from  which  alone  resulted  the  danger. 
The  looks  and  whole  behaviour  of  Pisistratus  were 
calm,  placid,  and  sedate;  and  the  character  of  his 
ever-ready  oratory,  mild,  smooth,  and  persuasive. 
These  artifices  soon  produced  the  intended  effect  upon 
the  people,  and  when  Pisistratus  perceived  that  he 
had  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  their  partiality 
and  confidence,  he  practised  a  stratagem  which  pro- 
cured him  additional  power,  and  was  the  first  step 
towards  annihilating  that  liberty  which  the  Athenians 
knew  neither  how  to  use  nor  to  preserve.  On  a  sudden, 
the  artful  chieftain  appeared  in  the  market-place  of 
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Athene,  himself,  and  the  cattle  which  drew  his  chariot, 
covered  with  wounds  and  blood ;  and  when  the  citizens 
assembled  around  him,  Pisistratus  appealed  for  protec- 
tion.  He  declared  that  he  had  been  assailed  by  a 
ferocious  band  of  his  enemies,  in  consequence  of  his 
devotion  to  them,  and  his  love  for  his  country.  The 
popular  outcry  on  behalf  of  the  dissembler  was  loud 
and  vehement,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
was  instantly  convened.  Ariston,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
especially  devoted  to  his  interest,  now  proposed  to  the 
assembly  that  Pisistratus  should  be  allowed  a  body- 
guard  of  fifty  men  armed  with  clubs  ;  and  the  motion 
was  clamorously  seconded  by  the  voice  of  the  common 
Opposed  by  people.  Solon  was  the  only  orator  who  spoke  in  op- 
Solon,  position  to  this  dangerous  proposal :  "  Son  of  Hippo- 
crates," said  he  to  Pisistratus,  "  you  act  not  well  the 
part  of  Homer's  Ulysses,  for  you  deceive  your  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but  that  hero,  when  he  had  wounded  himself, 
practised  only  on  the  enemies  of  his  country."  He 
afterwards  addressed  the  assembly,  and  told  them, 
that  if  misfortune  should  befal  the  commonwealth,  they 
must  not  consider  it  as  the  consequence  of  accident, 
nor  charge  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  their  calamities, 
but  would  have  to  blame  their  own  credulity  in  their 
crafty  favourite  as  the  exclusive  cause  of  their  sufferings : 
he  ended  by  denouncing  the  proposition  of  Ariston  asadi- 
rect  innovation  of  the  constitution.  But  these  arguments 
were  of  no  avail  against  the  popular  voice;  and  the  elo- 
quent reply  of  Pisistratus,  which  followed  the  speech  of 
Solon,  decided  a  question  that  before  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  doubtful.  The  motion  passed 
into  a  law ;  and  the  higher  order  of  the  citizens  only 
daring  to  withhold  their  assent  by  a  disapproving 
silence,  Solon,  at  the  head  of  these  few  retired,  ex- 
claiming, in  allusion  to  the  speech  of  Pisistratus,  "  You 
doat  upon  his  words  and  soothing  speech."  Thus  was 
the  first  weund  to  the  liberties  of  the  Athenians  in- 
flicted by  themselves  ;  and  their  constitution  fell  by 
their  own  decree. 

The  number  of  the  guard  assigned  to  Pisistratus  has 
been  variously  stated :  some  authors  having  affirmed 
that  he  was  attended  by  four  hundred  men,  whilst 
Plutarch  mentions  only  fifty.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  its  strength,  it  proved  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to 
which  Pisistratus  designed  it;  he  immediately  seized 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  assumed  the  honours  of  the 
sovereignty.  Shortly  after,  a  jealousy  of  the  still-remain- 
ing strength  of  the  citizens  induced  this  unauthorized 
master  of  Athens  to  practise  another  artifice  upon 
the  people.  He  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
to  be  held  near  the  temple  of  the  Anacium,  and  di- 
rected that  all  persons  should  repair  to  the  spot  with 
arms.  When  the  assembly  was  collected,  he  began 
to  entertain  them,  as  usual,  with  an  oration;  but 
artfully  uttered  his  harangue  in  so  low  an  accent,  that 
the  people  soon  complained  of  not  being  able  to  hear 
him.  The  orator,  in  answer,  asserted,  that  the  clangor 
of  their  arms  overcame  and  stifled  his  voice,  and  ad- 
'i-arms  the  vised  them  to  deposit  their  weapons  in  the  portico  of 
tbenians.  the  adjoining  temple.  The  multitude,  it  is  said,  im- 
mediately complied  with  his  proposition,  and  Pisistratus 
continued  to  amuse  them  with  a  long  and  eloquent 
oration,  whilst  his  guard,  according  to  the  previous 
orders  of  their  master,  secured  the  arms  which  had 
been  deposited  without.  Thus  were  the  Athenians 
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bereft  of  their  last  means  of  defence,  and  found  them- 
selves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  seducer.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  after  this  notorious  event,  a  fruitless 
attempt  was  made  to  resent  the  insult  and  to  regain 
their  liberty:  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held,  and 
the  intrepid  and  patriotic  Solon  stood  foremost  as  the 
advocate  of  the  constitution.  He  strongly  inveighed 
against  the  duplicity  of  Pisistratus,  and,  by  every  pos- 
sible  argument,  urged  the  Athenians  to  rise  in  their  own 
defence:  but  all  his  efforts  proved  unsuccessful;  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  were  deaf  to  the  call  of 
freedom;  he  retired,  with  the  self-consciousness  of 
having  acted  rightly,  though  ineffectually,  and  testified, 
as  he  withdrew,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  he  had 
striven  for  his  country  and  her  laws.  Pisistratus  is 
said  to  have  sent  to  Solon,  requiring  to  know  what 
inspired  him  with  the  audacity  which  had  prompted 
such  disrespectful  treatment  of  his  successful  kinsman  ; 
one  who  was  the  arbiter  alike  of  his  and  of  the  Athe- 
nian fate?  "  My  old  age,"  replied  the  venerable  patriot; 
repressing  insolence  with  dignity,  and  passing  over  his 
menaces  with  contempt. 

But  Pisistratus,  although  he  had  possessed  himself  Assume* 
of  the  supreme  power  by  unlawful  means,  is  said  to  have  the  govern 
directed  it  to  the  ends  of  justice.     The  laws  of  Solon  ment- 
were  not  only  respected  by  him,  but  enforced  with  all 
possible  vigour  ;  the  legislator  himself  was  treated  with 
veneration  ;  and  some  historians  assert  that  this  ce- 
lebrated philosopher  ended  his  days  in  Athens  under 
the  protection  of  that  ruler  whom  he  at  first  opposed 
with    all  his  influence,  and   to  the  last  laboured  to 
displace.     But,  if  it  be  true  that  Solon,   on  the   as- 
sumption of  the   supreme  authority  by  his  kinsman, 
withdrew  from  Athens,  it  is  on  all  sides  agreed  that 
his  person  was  protected  during  the  time  of  his  abode 
in  his  country  ;   and  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  written 
to  him  repeatedly,  earnestly  soliciting  his  return. 

No  sooner  was  the  sovereignty  vested  in  Pisistratus,  Hi»  rivals. 
than  his  rivals,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  fled  with 
their  respective  families  and  friends  ;  but,  fully  aware 
of  the  unsteady  nature  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and 
still  retaining  an  influence  in  the  city,  the  two  chiefs, 
rendered  wise  by  misfortune,  combined  together,  and 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  effect  their  return.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  wishes  of  the  confederates  were 
accomplished  ;  the  giddy  populace,  incited  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  disgusted  with  their 
choice,  and  provoked  at  their  own  credulity,  revolted 
from  their  new  master,  and  obliged  him  to  seek,  as  his  puutr 
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rivals  had  done,  shelter  and  protection  m  a  foreign  banished. 
country.  To  mark  their  resentment  more  strongly, 
his  effects  were  publicly  offered  to  sale  ;  but,  whether 
from  the  personal  respect  still  retained  for  him,  or 
from  an  apprehension  of  his  speedy  restoration,  only 
one  person,  it  is  said,  named  Callias,  could  be  found 
who  would  venture  to  become  a  purchaser.  His  trium- 
phant enemies  now  entered  Athens  without  opposition. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  confederated  factions  Factions. 
attained  the  power  they  desired,  before  fresh  jealousies 
arose  between  them,  and  the  tottering  republic  again 
felt  the  radical  evils  of  its  democratic  constitution. 
Megacles,  disgusted  with  Lycurgus,  made  overtures  to 
the  banished  Pisistratus,  who  readily  accepted  the  pro- 
posed alliance.  On  the  part  of  Megacles  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  he  would  restore  Pisistratus  to  the  sove- 
2  o  2 
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reignty;  and  Pisistratus  engaged  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Megacles  ;  thus  cementing  the  new  connection,  and 
elevating  the  family  of  his  former  rival  into  a  partici- 
pation of  his  honours  and  his  power.  These  newly- 
compacted  chiefs  were  well  acquainted  Avith  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  whom  they  undertook  to  govern : 
they  were  aware  how  little  force  could  avail  against 
an  indignant  and  alarmed  democracy,  but  they  were 
also  fully  sensible  how  easily  their  ferocity  might  be 
softened  by  artifice  into  credulity,  and  even  into  ad- 
miration They  fixed  upon  a  favourable  moment,  when 
the  desire  of  change  was  strong  upon  this  mutable 
people  ;  and  the  better  to  effect  their  object,  they  se- 
lected, as  the  agent  in  their  absurd,  but  successful 
fraud,  a  woman  from  a  mean  and  almost  unknown 
family.  This  woman,  named  Phya,  the  daughter  of 
one  Socrates,  they  seated  by  the  side  of  Pisistratus,  in 
a  superb  chariot,  dressed  in  armour,  and  in  all  the 
appropriate  accoutrements  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
whom  she  was  designed  to  represent.  The  appearance 
of  the  actress  whom  they  had  chosen  to  perform 
this  part  was  well  adapted  to  delude  the  multitude  ; 
she  was  tall  and  graceful  in  her  person,  and  her 
features  were  warlike  and  commanding.  Every  thing 
being  duly  concerted  between  the  chiefs,  the  chariot 
moved  slowly  towards  the  city,  while  heralds  ran  be- 
fore it,  exclaiming  to  the  people,  "  Give  a  kind  recep- 
tion, Athenians,  to  your  citizen  Pisistratus,  who  is  so 
highly  honoured  by  the  goddess  Minerva,  that  she  her- 
self deigns  to  restore  him  to  your  wishes."  By  this 
ridiculous  project  was  the  sovereignty  of  Athens  re- 
stored to  Pisistratus,  leaving  us  ia  doubt  whether  more 
to  detest  the  faithlessness  and  instability  of  this  weak 
and  impetuous  people,  or  to  despise  their  egregious 
folly. 

Pisistratus,  reinstated  in  his  power,  first  showed  his 
gratitude  to  Phya,  the  fortunate  representative  of  Mi- 
nerva, by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Hipparchus,  his 
son,  and  afterwards  his  successor  in  the  government; 
he  then  fulfilled  his  contract  with  Megacles,  by.  nomi- 
nally espousing  the  daughter  of  that  chief;  and  seems 
to  have  conceived  himself  bound  no  further  by  his  pro- 
mise. Fixed  in  this  resolution,  either  by  partiality  to 
the  children  of  his  former  marriage,  or  by  the  sense  of 
disgrace  attached  to  his  new  connection  (for  the  family 
of  Megacles  had  been  made  execrable  by  the  Athenian 
law),  it  was  not  long  before  Pisistratus  again  incurred 
the  warm  opposition  of  Megacles,  who  determined  to 
resent  this  insult.  He  set  on  foot  a  negociation  with 
some  discontented  citizens,  and  took  his  measures  so 
effectually,  that  Pisistratus,  perceiving  the  rising  tumult, 
again  betook  himself  to  a  voluntary  exile  from  Attica, 
and  found  an  asylum  in  Eretria. 

But  the  sweets  of  power  are  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  once  possessed  it.  In  his  banishment 
the  expelled  ruler  busied  himself  solely  in  forming  al- 
liances with  the  surrounding  states,  and  at  length 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  determine  on  re- 
ducing Athens  by  force  of  arms ;  a  resolution  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus, 
the  former  of  whom  was  most  forward  and  confi- 
dent in  the  proposed  expedition.  The  strength  of  the 
Pisistratidae  was  rendered  formidable  by  the  assistance 
of  the  neighbouring  cities ;  several  troops  were  levied 
by  the  Argives,  who  joined  their  party ;  Lygdamis,  a 
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Naxian,  advanced  a  large  sum  in  the  cause,  and  came 
forward  with  his  personal  services  and  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers  who  followed  his  fortunes.  But  the 
Theban  troops  composed  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  invading  army.  Thus  supported,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  their  banishment,  the  Pisistratidae  marched 
from  Eretria  into  Attica:  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  village  of  Marathon,  which  stood  only  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of  Athens,  without  a  struggle.  Here  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  junction  of  many  Athenian  citizens, 
who  now  affected  to  prefer  the  just  and  equal  rule  of 
Pisistratus  to  the  tumultuous  and  unsteady  scenes  of  a 
democracy.  The  rulers  of  Athens,  although  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  large  preparations 
of  the  invader,  which  had  been  some  years  in  agitation, 
and  had  been  conducted  without  any  attempts  at  pri- 
vacy, were  yet  unprepared  to  receive,  or  effectually  to 
resist  him;  the  force  of  the  city  was  hastily  assembled, 
and,  without  discipline,  marched  forward  to  meet  their 
opponents.  Pisistratus  in  the  mean  time  having  ad- 
vanced from  Marathon,  and  halted  his  army  before  the 
temple  of  the  Pallenian  Mercury,  one  Amphilytus,  a 
prophet  of  Acarnania,  inspired,  as  was  pretended,  by 
the  impulse  of  the  presiding  god,  addressed  to  the 
chieftain,  an  oracle  in  hexameter  verse,  which  mys- 
teriously alluded  to  the  unguarded  and  open  state  of 
the  Athenian  camp.  With  a  characteristic  quickness 
and  presence  of  mind,  Pisistratus  instantly  compre- 
hended the  allusion  of  the  oracle,  and  declaring  aloud 
that  he  accepted  the  omen,  pushed  his  army  im- 
mediately forward.  He  reached  the  camp  in  an  aus- 
picious hour — the  army  had  dined,  and  they  were 
all  either  asleep,  or  amusing  themselves  with  dice, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Athenians  when  at 
peace  within  their  walls.  In  this  unguarded  and  de- 
fenceless state  they  were  easily  routed,  and  the  genius 
of  Pisistratus  manifested  itself  still  more  in  the  flight 
which  succeeded  than  in  the  conflict  itself.  He  for- 
bade all  slaughter,  and  caused  his  sons  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus  to  ride  swiftly  before  and  amongst  the 
fugitives,  loudly  calling  to  them  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  their  citizen  Pisistratus,  and  that  every 
man  might  repair  in  peace  and  in  safety  to  his  own 
home. 

After  this,  which  may  rather  be  called  a  rout  than  a  His  restora- 
battle,  Pisistratus  became  a  third  time  master  of  the  tion. 
Athenian  state,  and  by  the  wisdom  and  lenity  of  his 
measures,  so  firmly  established  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  never  more  was  materially  disturbed  in 
it.  During  the  whole  of  his  administration  he  con- 
tinued to  enforce  the  laws  of  Solon  exactly ;  to  which 
he  added  some  important  regulations  of  his  own 
against  idleness,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  By  these  measures,  and  the  close 
occupation  of  all  the  different  classes  of  the  rising 
state,  those  tumultuous  assemblies  were  prevented, 
which  had  been  so  frequent  in  the  city,  and  were  the 
cause  of  such  repeated  changes.  The  people  in 
general  soon  began  to  feel  the  immense  advantages  of 
this  domestic  discipline ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Athenian  territories  proceeded  with  great  rapidity. 
Attica  became  fruitful  in  corn,  an  essential  of  life  which 
the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  at  a  dear  rate 
from  other  nations ;  and  the  beautiful  and  productive 
olive-tree  sprang  up  around  the  city,  adorning  and 
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rendering  useful  the  site  of  their  former  quarrels.  Pi- 
sistratus even  regulated  the  dress  of  the  Athenians, 
fivino-  them  a  vest  of  sheep-skin  which  reached  only  to 
the  knees ;  and  so  impatient  were  the  people  of  subor- 
dination, that  this  very  habit  became,  in  after-times, 
proverbially  the  badge  of  slavery,  merely  because  it  was 
enjoined  by  the  edicts  of  Pisistratus.  From  the  same 
spirit  of  independence  arose  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
term  tyrant,  now  applied  to  Pisistratus;  not  that  he  could 
with  any  truth  be  accused  of  cruelty  or  injustice  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  but  that  the  office  itself  which 
he  exercised  had  been  obtained  unlawfully,  without 
the  full  consent  of  the  people,  and  even  without  the 
pretext  of  a  right  derived  to  him  from  his  ancestors. 
To  a  people  so  unmanageable,  the  revenue  which 
Pisistratus,  as  prince  of  Athens,  established,  ap- 
peared doubly  oppressive  and  unjust,  although  ex- 
pended freely  and  judiciously  for  the  service  of  the 
state.  One-tenth  part  of  every  man's  rents,  and  of 
the  produce  of  his  grounds,  was  extorted  with  diffi- 
culty.— That  this  tax,  however,  was  by  no  means  ri- 
gidly enforced,  is  proved  by  an  anecdote,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  affords  an  instance  of  the  gene- 
rosity and  clemency  of  the  monarch  himself.  Pisi- 
stratus, whilst  riding  across  the  country,  perceived  an 
aged  rustic  busied  in  gathering  some  herbs  amongst 
the  rocks;  with  his  accustomed  affability,  he  accosted 
the  labourer,  and,  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  his  employment,  received  the  surly  and  un- 
couth answer,  "  that  he  was  gathering  wild  herbs 
and  sage-leaves,  but  that  of  those  even  Pisistratus 
was  to  be  paid  the  tenth  part."  •  The  ruler  smiled, 
and  pursued  his  journey  in  silence ;  but,  when  re- 
turned to  the  city,  he  remitted  the  imposed  duty  to  the 
labourer. 

Thus  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  Pisistratus 
aimed  at  exhibiting  the  princely  virtues  of  his  station, 
and,  maintaining  due  order  amongst  others,  exhibited 
frequently,  even  in  his  own  person,  the  most  rigid 
observance  of  the  laws.  He  presents  one  of  those 
rare,  but  real  instances,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
history  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  of  men, 
who,  having  much  of  the  love  of  power  for  its  own 
sake,  wish  to  reconcile  all  other  men  to  their  exercise 
of  it.  His  sense  of  justice  was  made  instrumental  to 
his  ambition.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  showed 
him  something  of  the  hold  of  virtue  on  the  heart,  and 
its  inseparable  connection  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  a  government;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
that  all  men  should  submit  to  its  full  dominion  but 
himself.  Hearing  that  he  was  to  be  accused  in  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  of  murder,  he  appeared  there 
without  attendants,  as  a  private  person,  ready  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  court  that  the  accusation  was 
groundless.  Several  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Athens 
having  taken  offence  at  some  unguarded  incidents 
in  his  conduct,  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  city  in  dis- 
gust, than  the  prince  followed  them,  offering  every 
possible  atonement :  he  even  appeared  before  them 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Phylae  well  pro- 
vided with  food,  and  declared  that  he  came  resolved 
"  either  to  stay  with  them,  or  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  city."  His  tardiness  to  resent  any  personal  in- 
jury was  likewise  remarkable;  for  although  parti- 
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cularly  cautious  of  his  own  manners,  and  even  anxious  pisistratus, 
to  exhibit  to  the  Athenians,  in  himself,  a  model  on  &c. 
which  they  might  form  their  temper  and  deportment, 
some  young  men,  overcome  with  wine,  having  be- 
haved rudely  to  his  wife,  when  they  appeared  before 
him,  on  the  succeeding  day,  to  confess  their  offence, 
he  calmly  replied,  "  As  for  my  wife,  she  was  not 
abroad  yesterday ;  but  I  advise  you  to  be  more  cautious 
and  modest  in  your  behaviour  for  the  future."  To 
these  merits  he  added  every  appearance  of  moderation, 
when  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  practise  the  reality, 
for  although  every  office  of  honour  and  trust  was  held 
by  his  own  family  and  dependants,  yet  he  was  especially 
careful  that  none  of  the  ancient  magistracies  of 
the  city  should,  under  his  administration,  be  abolished; 
and  we  find  the  nominally  high  office  of  archon  con- 
tinued in  the  person  of  his  grandson,  the  younger 
Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias.  His  love  of  the  arts  His  love  of 
and  of  literature,  induced  him  to  adorn  the  city  with  science, 
some  elegant  public  buildings ;  he  built  and  well- 
furnished  a  library  for  public  use  ;  and  it  was  Pisis- 
tratus who  claims  the  honour  of  having  digested  the 
poems  of  Homer  into  the  form  under  which  they  now 
appear.  In  other  respects,  he  proved  himself  a  great 
patron  of  learning  and  the  arts;  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Crotoniates,  the  epic  poet,  who  wrote  the 
adventures  of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  the  celebrated  fabulist,  -ZEsop, 
was  his  friend  and  favourite.  The  famous  temple  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo  was  founded  by  this  magnificent 
prince,  nor  was  he  destitute  of  military  talent;  for 
besides  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  capture  of  Sa- 
lamis,  which  has  before  been  stated,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Herodotus  for  his  having  subjugated  the 
island  of  Naxus,  which  he  afterwards  gave  up  to 
Lygdamis  as  its  sovereign,  in  gratitude  for  the  services 
rendered  by  that  chief  to  him  in  his  last  restoration. 
He  besides  reduced  to  the  Athenian  control  the  city 
of  Sigeum,  and  greatly  improved  the  sacred  island 
of  Delos.  In  a  word,  he  wanted  only  a  lawful  title 
to  the  sovereignty  which  he  exercised  to  have  left  his 
name  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  ex- 
amples of  princely  virtue.  Over  his  fierce  and  discon- 
tented, yet  not  unfrequently  admiring  subjects,  Pisis- 
tratus reigned  in  Athens,  from  his  first  usurpation  of 
authority,  including  his  exiles,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
thirty  years.  Herodotus  says,  that  his  second  exile 
lasted  eleven  years  ;  and  as  Aristotle  mentions  sixteen 
years  as  the  period  which  included  his  first  and  second 
exile,  five  years  must  be  given  to  the  first,  and  four- 
teen years  of  sovereignty  will  remain;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  died  peaceably  at  Athens,  leaving  his  sons  jjjs  deatf) 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias  to  succeed  him  in  the  govern, 
ment. 

Of  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  the  two  sons  of  Pisi-  pjjs  succes. 
stratus,  it  is  uncertain  which  was  entitled  to  the  claim  sors. 
arising  from  priority  of  birth.     It,   however,  appears 
clear  that  the   sovereignty  of  Athens  was  equally  en- 
joyed   by  both,  although  there  are  not  wanting  his- 
torians   to   advocate   the  primogenitureship   of  either 
party;  and  some  affirm  that  Thessalus,  a  third  son  of 
Pisistratus,  partook  in  the  government  with   his  two  Hipparchus. 
brothers.      Of  Hipparchus   and  Hippias   we   possess, 
however,  records  sufficiently  full  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  their  character  and  conduct.     As  they  reigned  con- 
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Biography,  jointly,  claiming  the  throne  as  derived  to  them  from 
their  father,  so  they  followed,  in  all  respects,  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  his  government.      Hipparchus 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  evenness  of  tem- 
per and  his  suavity  of  manners.     He  was  not  only  a 
great  encourager  of  literature,  but  himself  a  consider-,,, 
able  scholar.     Simonides,  the  elegiac  poet  of  Ceos,  al- 
most constantly  near  his  person,  was   a  peculiar  fa- 
vourite;  and   he  dispatched  a  galley  on  purpose  to 
bring  the  celebrated  Anacreon  to  Athens.     At  the  Pa- 
nathenaea,the  great  festivals  of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of 
the  city,  Hipparchus  caused  the  bards,  called  the  rhap- 
sodists,  to  sing  all  the  poems  of  Homer,  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  be  generally  instructed  and  entertained  by 
them.     But  his  love  of  learning  and  of  learned  men  did 
not  hurry  him  into  injustice  or  impiety ;  for  when  he 
understood  that  the  oracles  of  Musseus,  which  were 
held  sacred,  had  been  interpolated  by  Onomacritus,  he 
immediately  banished  that  poet  from  Athens.    In  order 
to  impress  upon  the  citizens  certain  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  rules  of  behaviour,  he  caused  to  be  erected 
in  the  city  many  statues  of  Mercury,  and  inscribed 
them  with  sentiments,  laconic  in  their  expression,  but 
in  their  import  full  of  truth  and  virtue.     "  Deceive  not 
thy  friend,'"   was  found  upon   one   statue ;    and  the 
words,  "  Be  thou  strictly  just"  upon  another. 
Joint  sove-      In  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  the  reign  of  Hip- 
reignty.       parchus  and  Hippias  continued  for  some  time  in  peace, 
and  afforded  every  prospect  of  permanence.     But  an 
unforeseen  event  suddenly  cut  off  the  former  prince, 
Consp'uacy.  and  menaced  the  reign  and  life  of  the  latter.     A  con- 
spiracy was   formed   against   both   sovereigns ;    and 
although  the  causes  which  induced  it  are  differently 
related,  the  event  itself  is  incontrovertible.  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  names  held  sacred  by  the  Athenians 
in  after- times,  were  young  men  of  singular  beauty,  and 
sincerely  attached  to  each  other.     Some  historians  re- 
late,  that  Hipparchus,  enamoured   with  Harmodius, 
offered  to  his  person  a  brutal  outrage,  which  called 
forth  the  joint  revenge  of  himself  and  his  friend  Aris- 
togiton.    Others  state,  that  the.  sister  of  Harmodius 
having  been  first  seduced  by  Hipparchus,  that  prince 
afterwards  refused  her  the  honour  of  officiating  in  the 
sacrifices   to  Minerva,   perhaps   for   the  very  reason 
which  his  own  immoral  and  lawless  conduct  had  occa- 
sioned.    But  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain 
that  these  youths  were  the  chief  agitators  of  the  plot, 
and  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  people 
generally  in  its  execution,  admitted  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  immediate  confederates.     The 
day   arrived   for   accomplishing    their   design,    when 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  perceived,  at  a  distance, 
one  of  the  conspirators  talking  familiarly  with  Hip- 
pias.    Alarmed   at  this   circumstance,  and  naturally 
suspecting  that  their  scheme  was  betrayed,  they  pre- 
Assassina-   maturely  attacked   Hipparchus  alone,  who  was  near 
tiou  of  Hip-  them :  the  people,  however,  did  not  join  the  conspira- 
tors, and  Hippias    arrived  with  his  guards  too  late 
indeed  to  rescue,  but  sufficiently  prompt  to  revenge 
the  assassination   of  his   brother.      Harmodius    was 
killed  on  the   spot,  and   Aristogiton  taken   prisoner. 
Hippias    secured  the   rest   of  the  conspirators,   who 
were   detected  by   their  concealed   weapons,   or   by 
other  suspicious  circumstances,  and  dispersed,  with- 
out further  severity,  the  collected  multitude. 
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Whether  Hippias,  when  he  felt  himself  possessed  of  pisistratus 
the  sole  sovereignty,  gave  a  loose  to  a  disposition  which  &c. 
had  before  been  restrained  and  softened  by  his  coad- ' 
jutor  in  the  empire ;  or  that  the  assassination  of  the 
lenient  and  gracious  Hipparchus  effected  a  deep  and 
important  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  surviving 
brother,  camrot  be  now  determined;  but,  from  the  time 
of  his  assumption  of  the  authority  singly,  he  com- 
pletely altered  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  govern- 
ment. Treating  the  Athenians  with  a  severity  unknown 
to  them  in  the  times  of  his  father  or  his  brother,  from 
the  remembrance  of  that  very  lenity  he  became  still 
more  intolerable  to  his  subjects ;  those  who  were  before 
discontented  were  rendered  ungovernable,  and  the  Tyramiv  of 
rude  were  exacerbated  to  untameable  ferocity.  Hip-  Hippnu. 
pias  first  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  captive 
Aristogiton,  who  bore  every  species  of  torture  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  hero.  In  the  midst  of  his  agonies  he 
accused  several  persons  of  being  joined  with  him  in  the 
late  conspiracy,  and  their  names  had  every  appearance 
of  being  forced  from  him  by  the  excess  of  pain ;  but 
these  persons  were  instantly  executed,  in  consequence 
of  his  information,  though  afterwards  discovered  to 
have  been  amongst  the  best  and  firmest  supporters 
of  the  Pisistratidac.  Aristogiton  being  interrogated 
concerning  other  individuals,  is  said  to  have  died 
replying,  "  that  he  knew  no  other  person  deserving 
death,  excepting  Hippias  himself."  Another  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  heroism  was  found  in  the  person 
of  one  Leoena,  a  mistress  of  Aristogiton,  who  bore 
the  tortures  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  command  of  the 
tyrant  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  last  bit  off  her 
tongue  lest  it  should  betray,  in  the  excess  of  her 
agony,  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  him  she  loved. 
The  conspiracy  being  fully  defeated,  and  its  authors 
punished,  Hippias,  no  longer  confiding  in  the  love  of 
his  subjects,  sought  foreign  assistance,  and  endea- 
voured to  establish  his  authority  by  the  most  coercive 
measures.  He  increased  his  revenue  by  every  possible 
exaction ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  twentieth  part  of 
every  man's  income,  which  he  had  hitherto  required, 
he  compelled  the  citizens  to  bring  into  his  treasury  all 
their  silver  money,  which  he  sent  into  circulation, 
much  diminished  in  weight  and  in  value,  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  coinage.  He  took  also  especial  care  to 
provide  against  the  reverses  of  fortune,  by  forming 
allinaces  with  foreign  states,  and  thus  securing  to 
himself  an  asylum  in  the  event  of  the  deprivation  of 
his  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time  Megacles  and  his  family,  who,  on 
account  of  their  descent  from  Alcmseon,  were  called 
the  Alcmaeonidse,  being  banished  from  Athens  on  the  re- 
storation of  Pisistratus,  had  established  themselves  at 
Lipsydrum,  in  Paeonia.  Here  they  gave  refuge  to 
all  those  who  fled  from  Attica  discontented  with  the 
government  of  Hippias,  the  number  of  whom  increased 
daily.  Every  opportunity  of  increasing  the  disturb- 
ances in  Attica  was  readily  embraced  by  these  exiles ; 
nor  were  the  Alcmseonidee  wanting  in  means  to  effect 
the  purpose,  for  they  had  carried  away  with  them 
from  Athens  a  considerable  treasure.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Amphictyons,  or  general  council  of 
Greece,  had  contracted,  about  this  time,  with  the  Alc- 
mseonidee  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Delphi.  This  contract  they  performed  in  a  manner 
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Biography,  exceedingly  sumptuous ;  and  besides  accomplishing 
'what  they  had  promised,  they  constructed  the  facade 
with  Parian  marble,  instead  of  common  stone.  By 
this  display  of  their  generosity  they  gained  consider- 
able reputation  ;  but  their  treasures  were  employed 
still  more  advantageously  for  themselves,  when,  by 
presents  of  various  kinds,  they  had  corrupted  the 
Pythian  priestess  of  the  temple,  who  delivered  the 
sacred  oracles.  To  all  the  Lacedaemonians  who  re- 
paired to  the  temple,  the  Pythia  incessantly  denounced 
the  government  of  Hippias  as  tyrannical  and  cruel ; 
and  that  people,  then  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian 
states,  stimulated  at  length  into  action,  raised  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  Anchimolius,  to  invade 
Attica.  Hippias,  on  the  information  of  these  proceed- 
ings, sent  to  the  Thessalians,  one  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  formed  an  alliance,  and  who  immediately 
answered  the  application  by  supplying  him  with  a 
thousand  horse,  commanded  by  Cineas  a  Thessalian 
Invasion  by  prince.  The  army  of  Anchimolius,  which  had  been 
the  Lacedae-  transported  by  sea,  had  scarcely  landed  on  the  Attic 
ins>  territories  before  Hippias  and  his  confederate  Thessa- 
lian troops  suddenly  attacked  and  routed  them :  their 
general  himself  was  slain  in  the  contest ;  and  so  con- 
plete  was  the  victory,  that  the  shattered  remains  of 
his  army  with  difficulty  escaped  the  slaughter  by 
reaching  their  ships.  Thus  ended  the  first  invasion  of 
the  territories  of  Hippias  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and 
it  is  creditable  to  the  generosity  of  that  prince,  that, 
amidst  the  barbarity  of  the  times  and  the  peculiar 
ferocity  produced  by  the  contest,  he  nevertheless 
caused  the  body  of  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  Anchi- 
molius, to  be  interred,  with  every  mark  of  honour,  near 
the  Cynosargian  temple  of  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god 
of  the  Spartans. 

This  defeat,  however,  only  irritated  the  enemies  of 
Hippias,  and  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  commanding 
another  Lacedaemonian  army,  soon  appeared  in  Attica. 
Defeating  with  ease  the  Thessalian  horse  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  country,  he  pursued  his  march  unop- 
posed, and  laid  siege  to  the  Pelasgian  fortress,  within 
which  the  Athenian  tyrant  had  taken  refuge.  Here, 
however,  the  prospect  of  success  on  the  part  of 
Cleomenes  appeared  doubtful  at  least.  Hippias  and 
his  garrison  were  strongly  fortified,  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  provision,  whilst  the  besieging  force  were 
nearly  destitute  of  every  thing.  It  is,  therefore,  proba- 
ble that,  but  for  one  of  those  accidents  which  some- 
times decide  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  Cleomenes  would 
have  been  obliged  to  measure  back  his  steps  to  Sparta 
with  disgrace,  if  not  overtaken  by  destruction  ;  and  the 
Athenian  prince  would  have  been  reinstated  on  his 
throne.  But  the  means  which  Hippias  took  for  his 
greater  safety  proved  his  total  ruin.  The  better  to 
secure  his  children,  as  well  as  to  disencumber  the 
garrison,  he  attempted  to  send  them  out  of  Attica ; 
and  they  had  no  sooner  left  the  fortress  than  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  was 
a  rich  prize  to  the  captors,  who  were  well  aware  of 
the  high  value  which  the  Pisistratidee  set  upon  their 
children,  and  demanded,  as  the  only  terms  of  their 
ransom,  that  Hippias,  his  family,  and  adherents, 
should,  in  five  days,  quit  the  territories  of  Athens. 
Deposition  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  besieged,  and 
of  Hippias.  at  this  juncture  the  Pisistratidee  felt  the  benefit  of  those 
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alliances  which  they  had  formerly  contracted.  The  Pisistmtu*, 
king  of  Macedonia  offered  them  a  refuge  in  his  do-  &c. 
minions;  and  their  active  allies,  the  Thessalians, pressed 
upon  the  exiles  a  like  proposal.  But  Hippias  and  his 
family  retired  to  the  city  of  Sigeum,  preferring  that 
place,  as  more  certainly  devoted  to  their  interest ; 
'  tor  it  had  been  first  conquered  by  Pisistratus,  and 
had  been  bequeathed  by  that  prince  to  Hegistratus, 
his  natural  son,  who  still  possessed  it.  Thus  ended 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Pisistratidee  over  Athens  ;  the 
reign  of  Hippias,  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  con- 
tinuing only  three  years.  On  the  expulsion  of  its 
master,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  so  long 
with  difficulty  repressed,  diffused  itself  throughout 
Athens,  exhibiting  every  where  the  most  inextinguish- 
able rancour  against  the  fallen  family,  and  the  highest 
admiration  of  their  opponents.  To  the  slaughtered  con- 
spirators, Harmoclius  and  Aristogiton,  although  their 
enmity  to  the  late  sovereigns  was  excited  by  personal 
motives,  and  even  those  by  no  means,  perhaps,  of  an 
honourable  kind,  the  Athenians  nevertheless  decreed 
immortal  honours.  They  employed  the  most  exquisite 
of  their  sculptors,  Praxiteles,  to  erect  brazen  statues  of 
these  heroes  in  the  forum  ;  they  caused  verses  in  their 
praise  to  be  sung  at  the  sacred  festivals  of  the  Pana- 
theneea;  they  forbade  any  slave  to  be  called  after 
either  of  their  names,  and  they  granted  several  im- 
munities and  honourable  privileges  to  their  descend- 
ants. But  their  aversion  to  the  late  dynasty  carried 
them  into  still  further  extravagance  ;  for  although  it 
was  held  indecent  to  erect  a  statue  to  any  woman 
of  immodest  character,  the  figure  of  a  lioness  with- 
out a  tongue  was  set  up  in  a  public  place  at  Athens, 
with  an  inscription  on  it,  in  honour  of  Leoena,  the 
mistress  of  Aristogiton,  and  in  allusion  to  her  name 
as  well  as  to  her  heroism  in  biting  off  her  tongue  when 
under  the  torture.  From  this  time  forward,  not  only 
were  the  Pisistratidse  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
tyrants,  but  the  term  of  monarch,  or  king,  was  always 
used  synonymously  with  that  of  tyrant ;  so  that  the 
virtues  of  a  sovereign,  or  even  his  lawful  right  to  his 
power,  did  not  shield  him  from  the  stigmatizing  appel- 
lation. Lastly,  the  bad  effects  of  this  excess  was  occa- 
sionally felt  as  long  as  the  republic  stood ;  for  so  jea- 
lous were  the  Athenians  of  every  eminent  person  in  the 
state,  lest  by  his  talents  he  might  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty, that  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  repeatedly 
pronounced  against  their  most  meritorious  citizens ; 
and  on  some,  as  in  the  case  of  Aristides,  on  account  of 
their  being  conspicuous  for  their  justice,  and  their  love 
of  the  constitution  itself. 

Uncontrolled  public  liberty  was  now  established  in  Divisions  at 
Athens,  but  internal  union  and  peace  amongst  the  citi-  Athens, 
zens  were  by  no  means  its  consequences.  Two  different 
factions  quickly  disturbed  and  divided  Attica ;  the  Alc- 
maeonidae,  a  popular  party  led  by  Clysthenes,  were  op- 
posed to  the  party  of  the  nobles  of  Athens,  at  the  head 
of  which  appeared  Tsagoras,  the  son  of  Tirsander,  a  man 
of  noble  family  and  connections.  The  former  leader  pos- 
sessing great  talent,  and  encouraged  by  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  succeeded  in  his  attempts  to  alter  many 
things  in  the  form  of  government  established  by  Solon. 
He  introduced  the  mode  of  popular  condemnation  by 
ostracism,  augmented  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the 
people  from  four  to  ten,  and  increased  the  senate  to 
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Biography,  five  hundred.  These  measures  gave  an  additional 
Srf^v-^.  strength  to  the  democratic  part  of  the  constitution,  and 
nearly  extinguished  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Athens  ;  Isagoras  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  and  to 
seek  refuge  in  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  readily 
listened  to  the  proposals  which  he  made  to  them,  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  that  people,  at  this  time, 
to  force  an  aristocratic,  or  even  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment, upon  all  the  states  with  which  they  were  connected, 
from  the  little  confidence  they  could  place  in  an  un- 
steady democracy.  Isagoras  too  had  formed  a  strict 
friendship  with  the  Spartan  king,  Cleomenes,  who  now 
dispatched  a  herald  to  Athens,  demanding  the  restora- 
tion of  his  friend,  and  the  instant  banishment  of  Clys- 
thenes  and  the  Alcmaeonidse ;  or  denouncing  war  in 
case  of  a  refusal.  The  unexpected  compliance  of  the 
Athenians,  which  was  occasioned  by  their  dread  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  power,  now  obliged  Cleomenes  to  avow 
his  real  object  to  be  that  of  establishing  another  form 
of  government  in  Athens,  to  effect  which  he  at  once 
marched  his  army  to  the  city,  and  banished  seven  hun- 
dred Athenians  from  Attica,  besides  those  who  had  be- 
fore been  exiled  with  the  Alcmseonidse.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  to  invest  Tsagoras,  with  three  hundred  chosen 
senators,  in  the  honours  and  authorities  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  these  measures  roused  the  Athenians  once 
more  to  arms.  Cleomenes  and  Tsagoras.  with  their 
invading  force,  were  now  obliged,  in  their  turn,  to  give 
way  to  their  adversaries  ;  and  they  took  refuge  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  where,  for  two  days,  they  were  closely 
besieged.  On  the  third  day  they  agreed  upon  condi- 
tions of  surrender,  which  were,  that  all  the  followers  of 
Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  should  give  up  the  fort,  re- 
nounce their  pretensions  to  the  Athenian  government, 
and,  in  consequence,  be  permitted  to  retire  unmolested 
from  Attica.  The  Spartans  now  quitted  the  fort,  and 
the  breach  of  treaty  which  followed  on  the  part  of 
their  antagonists,  fully  exemplified  the  truth  of  the 
principle  on  which  those  had  acted  who  endeavoured 
to  overturn  the  democracy ;  for  the  Athenians,  regard- 
less of  their  public  faith,  fell  on  all  such  of  the  Spartan 
army  as  they  could  reach,  and  sacrificed  many  to  their 
indiscriminating  fury,  amongst  whom  Timesitheus,  the 
brother  of  Cleomenes  himself,  was  a  victim. 

The  Athenian  people  now  unrestrained  in  their  choice 
of  a  government,  immediately  decreed  the  recall  of  their 
favourites,  the  Alcmseonidee,  and  of  the  seven  hundred 
people  who  had  been  forced  into  banishment  by  the 
Spartans ;  and  collected  all  their  force,  in  order  to 
meet  the  war  which  they  anticipated  from  the  resent- 
ment of  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras.  On  the  other  side,  the 
exiled  chief  and  the  Spartan  king  were  not  idle ;  they 
prepared  the  whole  disposable  troops  of  their  own  city, 
and  made  alliances  throughout  all  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  intention  of  again  invading  Athens.  The  Boeotians, 
accounted  the  most  barbarous  people  of  Greece,  engaged 
to  enter  Attica  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chalcidians  on 
the  other;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Cleomenes  and  Isago- 
ras, with  a  powerful  army,  were  to  march  direct  through 
the  country  of  Eleusis.  '  The  Athenian  plan  of  defence 
was  to  resist  the  main  attack,  led  by  Cleomenes,  with 
their  whole  strength,  and  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
protecting  those  parts  of  their  country  which  lay  ad- 
jacent to  Boeotia  and  Chalcidonia.  But  the  main  army, 
commanded  by  Cleomenes,  was  composed  of  too  many 
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nations,  and   influenced  by   too  various  interests   to  pisistratus 
retain  their  energy.     The  Corinthian  force  first  proved        &c. 
themselves  cold  in  the  general  cause,  and  retired  from  ^^~v^s 
Cleomenes.     Next  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  the      From 
other  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  never  before  acted  but     A-  M. 
in   unison   with    his    colleague,    retreated    in    disgust     3444. 
with  the  expedition,  leading  his  army  back  to  Sparta.      uTc. 
By  these   defections,    Cleomenes  and  Isagoras   found      560. 
themselves  so  much  weakened,  that  they  also  retired,         to 
obliged    thus    to    abandon   their   allies,  the  Boeotians     A.  M. 
and  Chalcidians,  to  the   unequal    contest.     An   easy     3478. 
victory   was   achieved  over  these   people,   who  were      B~. 
obliged  to  redeem  the  prisoners  of  their  nation  taken      526. 
in  battle  from  the  chains  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  rate 
of  two  minee  for  each  man.     The  Boeotians,  however, 
again  collected  their  forces,  and  forming  an  alliance 
with  the  people  of  ^Egina,  ravaged  the  sea  coast  of 
Attica,   and  whilst  the  Athenians  were   preparing  to 
avenge  this  new  outrage,  their  whole  attention  was  sud- 
denly occupied  by  a  more  formidable  enemy. 

The  various  disappointments  of  Cleomenes,  and  the  Defeat  of 
death  of  his  brother,  through  their  perfidy,  served  but  Cleomenes. 
the  more  to  kindle  his  resentment  against  the  Athenians. 
During  his  stay  at  Athens,  in  the  late  expedition,  he 
had  become  possessed  of  certain  oracles  which  pre- 
dicted that  that  city  should  in  time  become  the  rival 
of  Sparta.  He  had  discovered  too,  at  the  same  time, 
the  corruption  of  the  Delphic  oracles  by  Clysthenes 
against  Hippias,  whom  he  yet  esteemed  the  lawful 
king  of  Athens.  The  purport  of  these  prophecies  and 
discoveries  he  industriously  circulated  amongst  his 
countrymen  to  excite  their  jealousy  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  the  effect  was  answerable  to  his  wishes. 
Hippias,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  destitute  of 
friends  in  Sparta,  nor  unoccupied  by  intrigues  with 
that  country,  was  now  sent  for,  in  all  haste,  from 
Sigeum,  and  readily  obeyed  the  summons.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  states  in  alliance  with  them,  in  con- 
sultation upon  the  proposal  of  restoring  him  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens;  but  the  Corinthian  ambassador, 
Sosicles,  took  so  decided  a  part  against  the  project  as 
fully  to  persuade  the  other  confederates  of  the  Spartans 
to  reject  it,  and  thus  Cleomenes  and  his  party,  finding 
themselves  without  adequate  support,  were  obliged 
reluctantly  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Hippias,  which  they 
had  so  warmly  advocated.  The  disappointed  prince  Disappoint- 
himself  again  retired  to  Sigeum,  still  occupying  himself  ment  of 
with  schemes  forthe future,  andencouraginghimselfwith  HlPPias- 
hopes  of  one  day  regaining  the  dominion  he  had  lost. 
Meanwhile,  the  war  between  the  jEginacans,  the  con- 
federates of  the  Boeotians,  and  the  Athenians  continued 
with  varied  success.  Darius,  the  Persian  king,  having 
demanded  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission 
from  the  different  states  of  Greece,  the  J^gineeans 
alone  complied  with  the  requisition,  hoping  for  the 
protection  of  that  monarch  against  Athens.  This  sub- 
mission was  represented  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
states  of  Greece  as  a  gross  instance  of  treachery,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  their  king,  Cleomenes,  to 
jEgina,  with  orders  to  bring  back  as  prisoners  those 
persons  who  were  the  principal  advisers  in  this  dis- 
graceful measure.  But  a  disturbance  which  occurred 
in  Sparta  during  his  absence,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Demaratus,  the  other  king,  induced  Cleomenes  to 
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•  j'liy.  return  thither  without  having  effected  his  object. 
'These  tumults  were,  however,  soon  quelled  by  the  de- 
thronement of  Demaratus,  and  the  elevation  of  Leo- 
tychides,  the  kinsman  of  Cleomenes,  to  the  honour  of 
acting  as  his  colleague.  Both  the  Spartan  kings  now 
inarched  to  JEgina,  and  brought  away  Crius,  the  son 
of  Polycritus,  and  ten  other  ^ginseans  as  prisoners, 
whom,  in  pursuance  of  the  former  arrangement,  they 
sent  to  Athens.  Shortly  after  this  Cleomenes  died, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  repenting  of  their  hostile  con- 
duct to  the  jEginseans,  delivered  up  Leotychides,  the 
surviving  author  of  the  measure,  to  that  people,  who 
only  required  of  him  to  procure  from  the  Athenians 
the  release  of  Crius  and  their  other  prisoners.  Upon 
this  office  Leotychides  entered  with  great  good  faith, 
and  even  energy ;  but  the  most  earnest  applications 
which  he  made  to  the  Athenians  were  utterly  unavail- 
ing, so  that  the  war  between  Athens  and  the  people  of 
jEgina  continued  unabatedly.  An  Athenian  galley, 
•which  was  annually  sent  to  Delphos,  lay  at  anchor 
at  Sunium,  where  the  jEginaeans  seized  it  with  many 
of  the  Athenian  nobility  on  board :  the  Athenians,  in 
their  turn,  requested  their  allies,  the  Corinthians,  to 
furnish  them  with  a  squadron  of  ships  now  otherwise 
disengaged.  This  was  at  a  critical  moment  for  the 
JEginaeans ;  Nicodromus,  an  eminent  man  of  that  nation, 
having  offered  to  betray  his  country  to  its  enemies, 
and  to  appear  in  arms  in  their  favour  as  soon  as  the 
Athenian  fleet  should  appear  off  the  coast.  The 
treason  was  accepted,  and  the  Athenians  appointed  a 
day  on  which  they  were  to  anchor  off  the  jEginsean  shore. 
But  the  treaty  with  the  Corinthians,  whose  laws  for- 
bade them  to  lend  their  ships,  and  who  at  last  only 
evaded  them  by  selling  to  their  allies,  the  Athenians, 
five  gallies,  caused  a  delay  in  the  expedition,  which 
defeated  its  object ;  and  Nicodromus,  having  risen  in 
arms  against  his  country  at  the  appointed  time,  looked 
in  vain  for  the  promised  succour,  and  found  himself 
compelled  to  fly  to  Athens  for  refuge.  No  other  events 
of  this  contest  are  recorded,  for  it  was  interrupted  in 
its  course  by  one  of  infinitely  more  importance,  and  in 
which  all  the  minor  dissensions  of  the  Grecian  states 
were  necessarily  forgotten. 

Some  time  before  the  last-mentioned  events,  the 
•ponPersia.  Athenians  had  imprudently  listened  to  the  eloquence 
of  one  Aristagoras,  a  Milesian,  who,  having  fled  from 
Ionia,  where  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  an 
insurrection,  and  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  came,  as 
his  last  resource,  to  Attica,  soliciting  help.  The 
Athenians  granted  him  twenty  ships,  and  placed  them 
under  the  command  of  Melanthius,  one  of  their  nobles. 
This  force,  united  with  the  followers  of  Aristagoras, 
made  considerable  ravages  on  the  surrounding  country, 
and,  amongst  other  places,  took  and  sacked  the  town 
of  Sardis.  These  outrages  on  the  Ionian  territories, 
then  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  particularly  the 
pillage  of  Sardis,  much  incensed  Darius,  the  Persian 
monarch,  against  the  Athenians,  and  hastened  the  war 
with  Persia  against  Athens ;  this  in  turn  producing 
that  tremendous  conflict  of  the  Persian  monarch  with 
all  the  states  of  Greece  which  so  long  agitated  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  ended  in  nearly  destroying  the 
Persian  power.  But  these  were  not  the  only  excite- 
ments to  the  war  with  Persia.  The  exiled  Hippias,  al- 
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though  little  personally  concerned  in  these  affairs,  had 
yet  unceasingly  viewed  Athens  with  a  watchful  eye, 
and  endeavoured  at  this  juncture  to  heighten  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Darius  by  every  possible  means  ;  hoping,  in 
a  favourable  moment,  to  recover,  by  the  force  of  the 
Persian  arms,  his  former  authority  in  Athens.  He  had 
now  attained  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the  recollections 
of  liis  youthful  days,  passed  in  the  bewitching  pomp  of 
power,  Ivad  not  forsaken  him.  After  his  return  from  La- 
ceclsemon,  in  consequence  of  his  disappointment  from 
the  rejected  projects  of  Cleomenes  in  his  favour,  he 
applied  to  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke  him 
to  moke  war  upon  Attica.  In  order  to  influence  this 
minister  still  further  in  his  favour,  he  distinctly  pro- 
mised, that  should  he  be  reinstated  on  the  throne  of 
Athens  by  the  means  of  Persia,  he  would  hold  his 
kingdom  subservient  to  the  power  of  Darius,  and  be 
ever  ready  to  second  the  designs  of  "  the  great  king." 
To  these  overtures  of  Hippias,  the  Persian  lent  a  favour- 
able ear,  although  the  Athenians,  aware  of  the  in- 
trigues of  their  late  usurper,  immediately  deputed  am- 
bassadors to  Artaphernes,  entreating  him  to  beware  of 
the  proposals  of  an  exiled  tyrant,  and  to  suffer  the 
Athenian  people  to  remain  at  peace.  The  Persian 
officer,  conceiving  that  more  reliance  might  be  placed 
on  the  friendship  of  a  monarch  than  on  a  fierce  but 
unstable  democracy,  answered,  in  haughty  terms, 
"  that  if  the  Athenians  would  have  peace  with  the 
great  king,  they  must  consent  to  receive  Hippias  as 
their  sovereign."  This  reply  irritated  the  Athenians 
to  open  expressions  of  hostility,  and,  with  a  view  of 
engrossing  the  attention  of  Darius  to  enemies  nearer 
home,  they  immediately  resolved  to  render  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power  to  the  revolted  lonians  under 
Aristagoras,  as  before  related ;  and  thus,  through  va- 
rious co-operating  causes,  the  pretensions  and  the 
intrigues  of  Hippias  produced  the  Ionian,  and  'that 
again  the  great  Persian  war  with  Athens  and  the  other 
states  of  Greece. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Persian  monarch  against  Persian 
Greece  was  made  by  a  force  under  the  command  of  war. 
Mardonius  ;  but  the  fleet  in  which  it  sailed  was  dis- 
persed and  disabled  by  a   storm  as  it  doubled  the 
promontory  of  Athos ;  while  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
salutary  respite  from  a  conflict  for  which,  at  that  time, 
they  were  ill  prepared.     Another  and  a  more  conside- 
rable  army   soon   appeared   under    the   command  of 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  the  younger,  the    son  of  the 
governor  of  that  name.     These  commanders,  learning 
caution  from  the  misfortunes  of  the   former  general, 
Mardonius,  led  their  troops  by  land  through  the  plains 
of  Cilicia,  and,  passing  thence  by   the   Cyclades  to 
Euboaa,  appeared  in  full  and  undiminished  force  before 
the  city  of  Eretria.     As  the  commission  of  the  Persian 
commanders  was  utterly  to  destroy  the  cities  of  Eretria 
and  Athens,  and  bring  away  the  inhabitants  of  both 
places  as  slaves   to  the  Persian   king,  the  Athenians 
hoped  that  their  own  cause  and  that  of  the  Eretrians 
would  have  been  considered  but  one,  and  that  their 
utmost  and  joint  efforts  would  have  been  exerted  against 
the  invaders.     Under  these  impressions,  they,  without 
hesitation,  ordered  a  body  of  4,000  men,  which  had  been 
leftin  theChalcidian  territories, to  march  to  the  aid  of  their 
besieged  allies ;  but  at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the  unsteady 
2  r 
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Biography,  nature  of  its  government,  proved  at  once  fatal  to  the  city 
of  Eretria  itself,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  other  states 
of  Greece.  The  people  of  that  city  were  disunited  in 
their  sentiments  respecting  the  Persian  king.  One 
party  amongst  the  besieged  advised  the  abandonment 
of  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains for  their  defence  ;  another  advocated  its  surren- 
der, unconditionally,  to  the  Persian  force ;  while  a 
third,  though  by  far  the  smallest  party,  were  for  admit- 
ting the  Athenian  succours  within  their  walls,  and  re- 
sisting the  Persians  to  the  utmost.  During  the  confu- 
sion produced  by  these  disputes,  one  Nothon,  the  son 
of  jEschines,  generously  and  wisely  informed  the  Athe- 
nian army  of  the  internal  intrigues  and  disturbances  at 
Eretria,  and  urged  them  to  return  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  country,  as  the  preservation  of  his  was  hope- 
less. It  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  that  the  Athenians  escaped  the 
destruction  which  soon  overtook  their  dastardly  and 
perfidious  allies.  The  Athenian  army  retreated  to 
Oropus,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  near  the  borders  of  At- 
tica ;  and  Eretria,  betrayed  by  its  own  citizens, 
was  sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

The  Perst-  The  victorious  forces  of  Darius  now  continued  their 
an$  victori-  march  into  Greece  unopposed.  The  exiled  Hippias 
*"**•  was  their  guide  and  encourager ;  actuated  at  once  by 

the  hopes  of  regaining  his  former  power,  and  by  the 
prospect  of  being  revenged  on  the  revolted  Athenians. 
By  his  advice  the  invading  army  encamped  on  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  Marathon,  with  a  view  of  offering  bat- 
tle to  the  Grecians  on  a  spot  where  the  Persian  light 
troops  and  their  numerous  bodies  of  horse  might  act 
with  advantage.  This  choice  of  their  ground  they 
carried  into  effect  unmolested — the  result  forms  one  of 
the  proudest  tales  of  Grecian  story. 

Although  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Eretria  had 
spread  considerable  alarm  throughout  Greece,  the  Per- 
sian army  was,  nevertheless,  permitted  to  advance  into 
the  country  unopposed,  and  with  the  avowed  object  of 
enslaving  those  whom  it  should  conquer.  The  Atheni- 
ans, of  all  others,  had  most  cause  of  dread  from  the 
resentment  of  Darius ;  and  as  his  troops  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  all  disturbances  amongst  themselves 
were  quieted,  and  no  effort  was  left  untried  to  raise  a 
force  capable  of  repelling  them.  They  sent  deputies 
to  the  different  states  of  Greece  around,  but  with 
little  success.  To  the  Lacedaemonians  they  dispatched 
Phidippides,  an  especial  messenger,  who,  in  two  days, 
performed  the  journey  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  He  addressed 
the  Spartans  in  an  energetic  speech,  recapitulating  the 
successful  events  which  had  attended  the  march  of  the 
invaders,  and  strongly  representing  their  common  dan- 
ger. The  Spartans  appeared  to  be  roused,  and  pre- 
pared to  march  to  the  assistance  of  that  state  which 
they  had  heretofore  considered  as  their  rival;  but 
whether  from  any  latent  jealousy,  or  really  for  the 
reason  assigned,  they  delayed  their  expedition  for  five 
days,  in  alleged  veneration  of  a  law,  which  forbade  them 
to  march  but  on  the  full  of  the  moon ;  and  thus  bore 
no  part  in  the  ensuing  conflict.  The  journey  of  Phidip- 
pides is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  celerity,  but  for  one 
of  those  events  which,  in'  the  prolific  ages  of  super- 
stition, the  ready  credulity  of  man  has  so  often  created, 
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or  his  ingenuity  invented  and  applied  as  auspicious  to  Pi,istratus 
his  hopes.  The  courier  affirmed  that,  as  he  ran  by  &c. 
mount  Parthenius,  in  Arcadia,  he  heard  his  name  loudly 
repeated  by  an  unknown  voice ;  and,  upon  directing 
his  eyes  to  the  place  whence  it  came,  he  was  favoured 
with  a  vision  of  the  god  Pan.  The  deity  complained  to 
Phidippides  of  the  neglect  with  which  the  Athenians 
treated  his  solemnities ;  but  assured  him  of  his  divine 
protection  in  their  future  plans,  if  this  friendly  ad- 
monition were  duly  respected.  The  Athenians  regarded 
this  circumstance  as  a  most  auspicious  omen ;  it  en-  3478. 
couraged  their  hopes,  and  redoubled  their  efforts  for  B.  c. 
success.  They  were,  nevertheless,  left  nearly  alone  in  526. 
the  contest,  for  the  glory  of  the  field  of  Marathon  was  Embassy 
wholly  divided  between  themselves  and  the  Plataeans,  °( Ph'J!~ 
their  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  who,  in  gratitude  for  ^1<^S 
former  protection,  added  a  body  of  1,000  men  to  the 
army.  Their  united  strength  consisted  only  of  10,000 
men.  On  the  other  side,  some  have  reckoned  the  in 
vading  army  at  600,000  men,  and  the  least  computa- 
tion is  that  of  1 00,000,  still  decuple  the  number  of  the 
little  opposing  band  of  patriots. 

The  organization  of  the  allied  Grecian  army  appears 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  same  jealousy  of  ab- 
solute power  which  breathed  in  the  constitution  of 
their  republics.  The  supreme  command  was  distributed 
amongst  ten  officers,  each  of  equal  rank,  and  each  of 
whom  commanded  the  army  for  a  single  day ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  their  highest  civil  magis- 
trates, an  archon,  accompanied  them,  and  decided  all 
differences  which  might  occur,  under  the  title  and 
authority  of  a  polemarch.  It  was  fortunate  for  Athens 
that,  at  this  important  juncture,  she  had  entrusted 
her  defence  to  men  not  only  of  superior  talent,  but 
of  unimpeachable  honesty.  Callimachus  of  Aphidna 
was  the  polemarch;  and  MILTIADES,  ARISTIDES, 
and  THEMISTOCLES,  names  renowned  in  history,  were 
amongst  the  commanders.  A  difference  of  opinion 
arose,  as  might  have  been  expected,  amongst  the  ge 
nerals.  On  one  side  a  defensive  warfare  was  recom- 
mended: it  was  urged  that,  in  the  smallness  and 
disproportion  of  their  force,  it  were  little  less  than  des- 
peration to  attack  in  the  open  field  the  overwhelming 
army  opposed  to  them ;  that  if  the  fastnesses  of  their 
country  were  defended  as  the  invaders  advanced,  the 
Greeks  would  combat  to  advantage  from  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country ;  their  invaders  would  waste 
their  strength  by  degrees,  and,  at  all  events,  time  would 
be  given  to  collect  the  Spartan,  and  other  states  of 
Greece,  who  might  yet  be  expected  to  assist  the  general 
cause.  On  the  contrary ;  Miltiades,  in  his  speech  to 
the  polemarch,  eloquently  enforced  the  arguments  of 
those  who  recommended  immediate  battle :  "  You 
alone,  O  Callimachus,"  exclaimed  this  zealous  chief- 
tain, "  must  now  determine  either  to  see  the  Athenians 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  or,  by  preserving 
the  liberty  of  your  country,  raise  an  eternal  monument 
to  your  own  fame,  surpassing  the  glory  even  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton.  Never  were  the  Athenians, 
your  countrymen,  in  so  imminent  a  danger  of  destruc- 
tion from  the  time  when  they  first  began  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  people.  If  they  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  what  direful  usage  may  not  they  antici- 
pate from  the  tyrant  Hippias,  the  conductor  of  their 
enemy?  but  if,  thus  almost  unassisted,  they  cc: 
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Biography.  Athens  shall  reap  the  principal  glory,  and  she  will  be- 

v^~v^x^  come  the  chief  city  of  Greece.     To  convince  you  at 

From       once  of  the  means  whereby  either  of  these  things  may 

A.  M.     be  effected,  and  from  what  cause  the  fate  of  Athens  is 
3444.     now  in  your  hands,  observe  that  we  are  at  this  very 

B.  c.      instant  divided   in  opinion  respecting   an  immediate 
560.      battle.     If  we  decline  a  battle,  I  foresee  some  great 

to         dissension  will  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  army,  and  in- 
A.  M.     duce  them    to  a  compliance  with  the  Persian  com- 
3478.     mands ;  but  if  we  fight  before  the  corrupting  gold  of 
BTc.      the   Persian  tyrant    steals   into    the    hearts   of    our 
526.      soldiers,  from  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  victory. 
The  event  is  in  your  choice,    and  entirely   depends 
upon  your  decision.     Support  my  opinion  with  your 
power  and  influence  ;  you  will  see  your  country  free, 
and  Athens  elevated  to  the  most  illustrious  place  in 
Greece ;  but  if  you  join  with  those  who  would  dissuade 
you  from  a  battle,  you  can  expect  no  other  conse- 
quences than  the  very  contrary  to  these  hopes." 

This  eloquent  appeal  to  his  patriotism  decided  the 
polemarch,  Callimachus,  who  instantly  pronounced  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  battle ;  when  Aristides,  fearing 
the  weakness  of  a  divided  command,  was  the  first  who 
resigned  his  authority  to  Miltiades;  the  other  generals 
instantly  followed  his  example.  Miltiades  himself, 
although  he  nominally  accepted  their  offers,  wisely  de- 
clined to  engage  until  the  return  of  his  regular  day  of 
command  ;  fearful  that  some  latent  sparks  of  jealousy 
or  envy  might  yet  retard  the  general  operations  on  so 
important  an  occasion. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  on  which  the  fate  of  Athens 
was  to  be  decided.  Miltiades  had  well  considered 
the  kind  of  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  contend. 
To  the  Persian  cavalry,  the  javelin-men,  and  the  light- 
armed  archers,  famed  for  the  rapidity  of  their  attack 
and  the  celerity  of  their  retreat,  he  was  careful  to 
oppose  every  possible  obstacle.  He  had  drawn  the 
armies  to  the  most  confined  place  of  combat,  on  the 
vast  Marathonian  plain.  A  morass  skirted  the  ground 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  mountain  on  the  other.  To 
add  to  these  natural  obstacles,  large  trees  had  been 
felled  and  thrown  across  the  roads,  and  trenches 
cut  in  every  direction ;  obstructions  which,  while  they 
were  well  calculated  to  distress  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  were  easily  surmounted  by  the  steadiness 
and  strength  of  the  Grecian  phalanx.  Considerable 
difficulties,  however,  were  yet  to  be  overcome.  The 
long  line  of  the  Persian  army  was  to  have  some  op- 
posing force  presented  to  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  for 
although  the  two  wings  of  the  Grecians  were  ren- 
dered formidable  by  the  heavy  phalanx,  and  thus 
fronted  the  Persian  wings  in  no  unequal  strength, 
the  centre  of  their  adversaries  was  left  unopposed, 
except  by  the  Athenian  light  troops,  joined  by  a 
number  of  slaves  who  had  been  hastily  armed  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  whose  strength  and  fidelity 
Miltiades  could  scarcely  rely.  The  Grecian  general  was 
thus  reduced  to  the  dilemma  either  of  leaving  the  Per- 
sian centre  totally  unresisted,  or  of  opposing  to  it  his 
weakest  and  most  inefficient  troops.  As  the  least 
of  the  two  evils  he  chose  the  latter,  and  the  event 
was  answerable  to  his  expectations.  The  two  wings  of 
the  Athenian  army  advanced  slowly  but  firmly  to  the 
attack.  To  the  missile  weapons  of  the  Persians  they 
returned  not  a  single  dart,  but  pressed  onward  in  one 
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heavy  and  compact  body.  Availing  themselves  now  Pisisiratus, 
of  their  weapons  for  close  attack,  they  soon  obliged  &c- 
the  Persians  on  the  right  and  left  to  abandon  the 
field,  and  seek  for  shelter  in  their  ships ;  many  of 
which  even  were  destroyed  by  the  Greeks.  But 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  Persians  were  thus 
routed  and  dispersed,  much  was  yet  to  be  achieved  to 
make  the  victory  complete.  The  centre  of  the  Greeks 
had  given  way  to  their  adversaries,  and  a  large  body 
of  the  Persians  yet  remained  on  the  field,  not 
only  unconquered,  but  in  their  turn  victorious.  As 
he  had  foreseen,  so  Miltiades  had  prepared  for  this 
event.  The  -Grecian  wings  now  closed,  by  a  skilful 
evolution  from  both  sides  of  the  field,  upon  the  remain- 
ing body  of  the  Persians,  whom,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, they  utterly  annihilated.  Thus  was  this  great  battle 
won,  by  a  mere  handful  of  men  animated  with  tlie 
hopes  and  the  consciousness  of  fighting  for  liberty, 
against  an  immense  multitude  of  mercenary  troops, 
scarcely  any  of  whom  possessed  the  least  degree  of 
self-interest  in  the  combat  beyond  their  common  thirst 
for  plunder.  Indeed  the  pillage  with  which  the  Per- 
sians had  already  been  loaded  from  the  conquest  of 
Eretria,  appears  to  have  been  no  light  cause  of  their 
easy  defeat ;  for  when  they  were  more  seriously  opposed 
by  the  Greek  phalanx  than  they  expected  to  have  been, 
many  of  them  immediately  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fur- 
ther conquest,  and  retreated  at  once  to  their  ships,  to 
secure  their  ill-gotten  treasure. 

But  although  the  Persians  had  thus  lost  the  field  of 
Marathon,  those  who  escaped  in  the  ships  were  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  have  taken  and  plundered  the  un- 
protected city  of  Athens.  With  this  intention,  and 
invited,  as  some  represent,  by  the  faction  of  the  Alc- 
mseonidse,  their  fleet  now  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium, 
and  sailed  towards  the  city.  Miltiades,  however,  no  less 
vigilant  than  valiant,  apprehending  their  design,  left 
his  colleague  Aristides  with  1,000  men,  to  guard  the 
prisoners  at  Marathon,  and,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
allied  forces,  hastening  homewards,  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cynosarges, 
very  near  to  Athens,  some  time  before  the  Persian 
fleet  could  by  any  possibility  reach  the  Attic  shore. 
Thus  disappointed  in  their  ultimate  project,  the  Per- 
sians, with  the  shattered  remains  of  their  army,  sailed 
direct  for  Asia,  closing  the  first  unfortunate  attempt 
of  the  "  great  king"  upon  the  liberty  of  the  states  of 
Greece. 

The  number  of  the  slain  in  this  battle  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  proportionate  to  that  of  the  force  engaged. 
On  the  side  of  the  Persians  we  read  of  6,300  having 
fallen,  and  of  the  Athenians  and  Plateeans  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  The  importance  of  the  battle 
consisted,  not  in  the  direct  defeat  alone  of  the  invaders, 
in  the  amount  of  their  loss,  or  the  deliverance  of  the 
allies  from  their  immediate  danger;  but  was  rather 
found,  in  convincing  the  Athenians  of  their  strength,  un- 
tried before  to  any  such  extent.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  bright  career  of  glory  in  which  Athens 
afterwards  shone  so  conspicuous  amongst  the  Grecian 
states,  and  which  excited,  and  must  ever  excite,  the 
astonishment  of  mankind.  Two  of  the  Athenian  com- 
manders were  slain ;  Callimachus,  the  polemarch,  fell, 
after  having  displayed  all  the  skill  and  valour  required 
from  his  exalted  rank ;  and  Stasileus,  the  son  of  Thrasy- 
lus,  one  of  the  ten  co-generals  of  the  army.  Some-othev 
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Biography.  Athenians  likewise  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
^x^v^x^  in  the  battle.  Cynegyrus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  having 
pursued  the  Persians  to  their  ships,  seized  on  one  of 
them,  in  which  the  enemy  were  about  to  sail,  with 
both  his  hands,  which  were  immediately  struck  off  by 
the  blow  of  an  axe,  and  he  gave  up  his  hold  only  with 
his  life.  Others  relate  this  story  more  marvellously : 
they  say  that  this  Cynegyrus  having  performed  extra- 
ordinary feats  of  valour  in  the  battle,  pursued  the 
flying  enemy  to  the  shore,  and  seized  on  a  ship  which 
was  ready  to  sail,  with  his  right  hand;  that  this 
being  instantly  hewed  off,  he  detained  the  vessel  for 
some  time  with  his  left  hand;  and  being  at  last  de- 
prived of  both,  he  made  use  of  his  teeth  to  keep  his 
hold,  until  he  sunk,  covered  with  wounds,  by  mere  ex- 
haustion. 

The  Athenians  (besides  this  fame,  their  immediate 
deliverance,  and  the  excitement  of  their  valour)  reaped 
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another  important  advantage  from  their  victory ;  for, 
on  the  field  of  Marathon,  the  life,  the  hopes,  and  the 
very  family  of  their  abhorred  tyrants,  the  Pisistratidse, 
were  utterly  extinguished.  At  Marathon  the  exiled 
Hippias,  the  last  of  his  family,  the  instigator  and  con- 
ductor, if  not  the  first  and  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
vasion, fell ;  and  with  him  fell  the  fears  of  the  Athenian 
people,  ever  alive  to  his  threatened  tyranny.  After 
this  battle,  too,  gained  by  Athens  almost  unsupported, 
that  city  was  regarded  amongst  the  states  of  Greece, 
as  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  patriotism,  valour,  and 
general  importance  even  to  Sparta  herself;  and  although 
we  have  no  particular  instances  recorded  of  the  beha*- 
viour  of  the  Platseans,  yet  the  Athenians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  their  brave  and  faithful  allies,  that  a  de- 
cree was  immediately  passed,  making  that  people 
free  of  the  city  of  Athens. 
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THE  use  of  allegory  or  fable,  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  dictates 
of  enlightened  reason ;  and  has  been  resorted  to  in  a 
greatfr  or  less  degree,  by  the  moralists  and  philoso- 
phers tit  all  ages  and  countries.      Hence  it  is,  that 
throughout  the  classical  historians,  we  meet  so  often 
with  the  name  of  TEsop,  perpetuated  for  no  other  reason 
than- that  he  was  the  most  famous  of  ancient  fabulists; 
or,  as  some  writers  have  alleged,  the  very  inventor  of 
this  mode  of  instruction.   His  life  is  totally  unconnected 
with  any  public  events  of  importance ;  his  family  were 
utterly  obscure ;  no  kingdoms  were  conquered  by  him, 
or  settled  in  legislation  ;  on  the  contrary,  human  nature 
appears  in  complete  degradation  in  his  person  and  cir- 
cumstances :  in  condition  a  slave,  and  deformed,  it  is 
said,  in  person,  even  to  the  excitement  of  disgust  in 
those  who  beheld  him,  he  yet  sustains  a  high  rank 
amongst  the  sages  of  ancient  times,  and  certainly  more 
for  his  method  of  teaching  than  for  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary which  he  communicates.    Indeed,  what  were  his 
particular  sentiments  as  a  philosopher,  can  now  be  very 
faintly  traced  :  his  fables,  in  which  all  his  precepts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  conveyed,  are  considerably  mutilated ; 
and  the  majority  of  those  which  bear  his  name,  are  the 
fabrication  of  a  later  period.     In  those  which  can  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  be  traced  to  JEsop  as  their  au- 
thor, his  exact  meaning  is  not  always  obvious  ;  and  the 
occasion  of  their  composition,  which  must  have  given  a 
much  greater  propriety  to  their  application,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  unknown.     The  celebrity  of  jEsop  is,  per- 
hap's,  still  more  remarkable,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
originally  unconnected  with  any  recommendation  from 
the  form  of  his  compositions,  or  the  mode  of  publishing 
them :  they  were  not  adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry, 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  delivered  with  elo- 
quence.  Their  novelty,  their  liveliness,  and  their  strict 
analogy  to  real  life,  appear  to  have  been  their  only  at- 
traction;  features  of  the  genuine  fable  which,  under 


every  form  of  its  development,  are  a  tribute  to  the 
imperishable  charms  of  truth. 

Several  countries  dispute  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  jEsop  ;  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Thracian,  and  by 
other  writers  a  Samian ;  but  the  more  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  is,  that  he  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Ammonius,  in  the  Greater  Phrygia.  Perhaps  these 
indications  of  the  uncertainty,  serve  only  to  prove  the 
meanness,  of  his  origin  :  of  the  names  of  his  parents  we 
hear  nothing.  His  person,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
was  deformed  in  the  highest  degree ;  an  immense 
protuberance  of  the  back  threw  his  head  forward, 
and  appears  from  early  life  to  have  utterly  stopped 
his  growth :  his  complexion  is  said  to  have  been 
swarthy ;  and  hence  some  writers  have  supposed 
the  name  of  ./Esop  to  be  a  corruption  of  jEthiop. 
In  addition  to  these  disadvantages,  he  had  so  serious 
an  imperfection  in  his  speech,  that  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  articulate  any 
sounds  distinctly.  Camerarius,  a  learned  German 
critic,  to  whose  researches  we  shall  be  much  indebted 
in  this  paper,  mentions  a  tradition,  to  which,  however, 
he  refuses  credit,  that  jEsop  had  the  good  fortune  in 
his  youth  to  relieve  certain  travelling  priests  of  his 
country  who  were  exhausted  with  hunger  and  had  lost 
their  way;  when,  in  requital  of  his  kind  offices,  by 
virtue  of  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  they  first  brought 
him  to  the  use  of  his  tongue.  This  is  all  we  hear  of 
his  early  life.  And  we  next  meet  with  him  at  the  pe- 
riod of  his  being  offered  as  a  slave  to  his  third  master, 
Xanthus  (or,  as  Herodotus  calls  him,  Jadmon),  of  the 
island  of  Samos.  He  was  carried  by  a  factor  to 
Ephesus,  together  with  some  other  slaves,  for  the 
chance  of  sale,  or  on  business  for  his  master.  As 
ouj  future  sage  was  feeble  in  his  body,  his  com- 
panions allowed  him  his  choice  as  to  which  of  their 
different  packages  he  would  undertake  to  carry,  and 
he,  to  their  astonishment,  selected  the  largest  and 
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Biography,  heaviest,  containing  the  provisions  of  the  party ;  an 
instance  of  what  they  deemed  his  folly,  which  excited 
no  little  merriment.  In  the  morning  jEsop  bore  their 
ridicule  and  his  own  burden  with  patience.  At  noon, 
however,  the  basket  of  provender  was  considerably 
lightened,  by  the  hearty  meal  which  the  slaves  then 
made,  and  JEsop  was,  of  course,  considerably  relieved 
from  the  weight  of  his  charge.  In  a  few  hours  more, 
'  another  meal  completely  consumed  the  food,  and  left 
the  provident  weakling  entirely  at  his  ease  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Ephesus 
with  his  slaves,  the  merchant  soon  disposed  of  them  all 
by  private  bargain,  excepting  three,  stated  to  have  been 
a  musician,  an  orator,  and  our  poor  neglected  fabulist, 
of  no  apparent  accomplishments,  and  of  no  profession. 
These  he  took  to  the  open  market,  as  the  only  place  in 
which  he  was  likely  to  dispose  of 'them;  the  two  for- 
mer accoutred  with  the  implements  of  their  profession, 
and  the  latter  making  little  better  appearance  than 
that  of  a  deformed  idiot;  when  Xanthus,  a  Samian 
philosopher,  entering  the  area,  was  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  ./Esop's  companions,  and  inquired  of 
the  merchant  his  price  for  them.  Objecting  to  this 
as  exorbitant,  the  philosopher  was  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  market,  when  some  of  the  pupils,  by 
whom  he  was  attended,  pointed  out  jEsop  to  his  no- 
tice. At  their  solicitation,  and  jocularly,  more  than 
with  any  serious  intention,  he  put  the  accustomed 
question  to  the  despised  captive,  of  "  What  he  could 
do?"  "  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  .Esop;  "  for  I  have 
just  overheard  my  companions  answer  your  question, 
by  affirming  that  they  could  do  every  thing ;  there- 
fore there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do."  Xanthus, 
delighted  with  this  answer,  now  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  this  unattractive  wit,  and  became  fully 
sensible  of  his  superior  powers.  In  answer  to  a 
question  respecting  the  deformity  of  his  person,  <ZEsop 
boldly  remarked,  "  that  a  philsopher  like  Xanthus 
should  appreciate  a  man  according  to  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  and  not  to  the  appearance  of  his  body ;"  an 
observation  upon  which  that  philosopher  immediately 
acted.  The  factor  being  asked  the  price  of  his  de- 
formed slave,  declared,  that  could  he  obtain  from  the 
purchaser  a  proper  sum  for  the  other  two,  he  would 
cheerfully  part  with  ./Esop  for  nothing.  This  offer  was 
accepted ;  Xanthus  at  once  paid  the  price  to  which  he 
had  first  objected  for  the  musician  and  the  orator,  and 
returned  home  with  all  three  of  the  slaves.  jEsop 
here  found  his  master  in  more  hopeless  bondage  than 
himself,  to  a  wife  of  a  most  furious  and  jealous  temper. 

Anecdotes.  On  his  first  appearance  amongst  the  domestics,  as  her 
husband's  slave,  she  asked,  in  scorn,  of  Xanthus, 
"  whether  it  were  a  beast  or  a  man  that  he  had  now 
brought  home  T  when  ./Esop,  unable  to  repress  a  simi- 
lar disposition,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  From  the 
mercies  of  fire,  water,  and  a  wicked  woman,  great 
gods  deliver  us !"  This  of  course  awoke  the  vehement 
temper  of  his  mistress,  and  ,/Esop,  with  difficulty, 
brought  himself  through  this  awkward  reception,  by 
pretending  that  he  only  recited  some  lines  of  the  poet 
Euripides,  and  observing,  how  practicable  it  was  for 
her  whom  he  addressed  to  make  herself  "  as  glorious 
in  the  rank  of  good  women."  This  story,  however, 
cannot  be  correct  in  its  entire  details,  for  the  murder 
of  JEsop,  in  Delphos,  occurred  at  least  eighty  years 
before  the  Greek  tragedian  was  born.  It  is  stated, 


however,  that  the  aptness  of  .(Esop's  reply  on  this  oc-     yEsop. 
casion  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  incensed  lady. 

.<Esop  had  not  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Sa-  A-  M« 
mian  philosopher,  when  the  latter  took  his  newly-ac-  3444. 
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Xanthus  in  the  habit  of  a  philosopher,  inquired  the 
reason  why  those  plants  which  grew  of  themselves, 
and  without  any  artificial  aid,  should  come  up  so  fast 
and  thrive  so  well,  whilst  others,  though  never  so 
carefully  cultivated,  could  scarcely  be  preserved  from 
perishing.  '*  Now,"  continued  the  gardener,  "  you 
who  are  a  philosopher,  pray  disclose  to  me  the  mean- 
ing of  this."  Xanthus  was,  however,  utterly  at  a  loss 
for  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  saying,  "  That  so  Providence  had  ordered 
it  to  be."  Here  ^Esop  interfered ;  and,  after  a  sarcasm 
upon  the  imperfection  of  the  school  of  philosophy  in 
which  Xanthus  was  bred,  requested  to  be  permitted 
himself  to  give  the  solution.  "  For  what,"  said  the 
slave,  "  signifies  a  general  answer  to  a  general  ques- 
tion, but  an  acknowledgment  of  complete  ignorance  on 
the  subject  proposed  ?"  To  this  Xanthus  readily  con- 
sented, observing  to  the  gardener,  that  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  philosopher  to  answer  minutely  such  a 
trivial  question.  "  The  earth,  then,"  said  ^Esop,  "  may 
be  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a  real  mother  to  that 
which  she  brings  forth  out  of  her  own  bowels ;  but 
she  is  only  a  step-dame  in  the  production  of  those 
plants  that  are  cultivated  and  assisted,  nay,  sometimes 
even  forced  under  her  care,  by  means  of  the  sheer  in- 
dustry of  another.  It  is  natural  for  her  to  wi  thdraw 
her  nourishment  from  the  one,  and  to  lavish  her  powers 
upon  the  other  kind  of  plants."  This  solution  of  the 
gardener's  question  is  said  to  have  so  delighted  him, 
that  he  not  only  refused  to  take  money  for  the  herbs 
that  had  been  bought,  but  welcomed  ^Ssop  to  the  pro- 
duce of  his  garden  in  future. 

.(Esop  had  to  bear  with  all  the  oppressions  of  slavery ; 
and  many  anecdotes,  of  dubious  authority,  are  told  of 
this  part  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  interpreted  an 
obscure  inscription,  which  had  utterly  foiled  his  master ; 
and,  emboldened  by  his  success,  to  have  demanded  of 
him  what  reward  he  would  offer,  if  he  were  to  point 
out  to  him  a  considerable  hidden  treasure?  "  One 
half  of  it,  and  your  liberty,"  said  Xanthus.  Possessed 
of  the  property,  however,  the  faithless  Samian  con- 
veniently forgot  the  conditions  upon  which  he  acquired 
it,  and  returned  to  the  defenceless  JEsop  menaces  and 
blows ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  fearful  lest  he 
should  betray  the  matter  to  King  Dionysius,  who  was 
entitled  to  the  advantage  of  the  discovery.  On  another 
occasion,  the  wife  of  Xanthus  having  eloped  from  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  the  acerbity  of  her  disposi- 
tion, he  was  desirous  of  recalling  her,  and  JSsop  un- 
dertook the  task  of  fulfilling  his  wishes.  He  prepared 
a  plentiful  feast,  and  gave  it  publicly  abroad,  that  his 
master's  first  wife  having  separated  from  him,  this  en- 
tertainment was  prepared  for  a  second  marriage.  The 
effect  was  as  he  had  imagined,  the  lady  immediately 
ordered  her  chariot  to  be  prepared,  and  returned  to  the 
house  of  her  husband.  At  another  time  Xanthus,  in  a 
moment  of  inebriety,  had  made  a  considerable  wager 
that  "  he  would  drink  the  sea  dry,"  and,  on  becoming 
sober,  applied  to  JEsop  to  extricate  him  from  the  dif- 
ficulty into  which  he  had  involved  himself.  "  Sir," 
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.  said  the  slave, "  be  careful  of  Bacchus,  it  is  the  humour 
of  this  god  first  to  make  men  cheerful,  then  to  make 
them  drunk,  and  lastly  to  make  them  mad."  He  ex- 
horted him,  however,  to  take  courage,  and  pursue  his 
advice.  Xanthus,  accordingly,  appeared  next  day  on 
the  sea  shore,  attended  by  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
made  the  ridiculous  agreement;  "  And  now,"  said 
he,  "  am  I  ready  to  drink  the  sea  dry,  but  it  is  you 
who  must  first  stop  all  the  rivers  which  run  into  it." 

A  circumstance,  however,  at  last  occurred,  which  not 
only  liberated  JSsop  from  his  undeserved  degradation, 
but  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Samians  as  to 
elevate  him  highly  in  the  public  esteem.  He  appears, 
in  this  instance,  to  have  been  a  little  more  wary  in  his 
communications  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  deter- 
mined to  assert  that  station  in  society  for  which  his 
acute  and  comprehensive  mind  so  admirably  qualified 
him.  In  common  with  all  the  surrounding  states  in 
this  semi-barbarous  age,  these  people  were  strongly 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  augury.  On  a  day  of  pe- 
culiar solemnity  amongst  them,  an  eagle  had  snatched 
away  a  ring  upon  which  the  arms  of  the  town  was 
engraven,  and,  after  having  carried  it  to  a  considerable 
distance,  dropped  it  at  last  into  the  bosom  of  a  slave. 
To  explain  this  mysterious  omen  the  philosophers  of 
Samos  were  consulted,  and,  amongst  others,  Xanthus, 
the  master  of  jEsop,  who  immediately  applied  to  him 
for  assistance.  When  all  the  sages  of  the  island  had 
•been  completely  perplexed,  Xanthus  arose,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  jEsop,  in  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen, 
confessing  his  ignorance,  and  recommending  them  to 
his  long-tried  slave,  as  a  man  peculiarly  gifted  by 
the  gods  with  wisdom,  for  a  solution  of  the  augury. 
JEsop  was  accordingly  summoned  to  the  assembly,  but 
declined  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  He  alleged  the 
tmworthiness  of  his  condition,  and  the  serious  effects 
of  his  master's  permanent  displeasure  against  him, 
should  the  interpretation  of  the  augury  interfere  with 
any  of  his  designs.  This  objection  was  of  course  over- 
ruled, by  his  immediate  manumission  through  the 
interference  of  the  assembly,  on  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  The  eagle,"  said 
.ZEsop,  "  is  a  royal  bird,  and  signifies  a  great  king; 
the  dropping  of  your  signet  into  the  bosom  of  a  slave, 
or  one  who  has  no  power  over  himself,  denotes  the  loss 
of  your  liberties :  if  you  are  not  particularly  vigilant 
in  the  conducting  your  affairs,  this  omen  will  but  too 
shortly  be  realized."  The  event  was  answerable  to 
-ZEsop's  solution  of  the  augury;  for  shortly  after, 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  commissioned  ambassadors  to 
demand  a  tribute,  as  a  token  of  submission  to  him, 
from  the  Samians ;  and  the  successful  interpreter  of  the 
oracle  was  called  to  the  debate,  which  such  a  demand 
naturally  produced.  "  The  path  of  liberty,"  observed 
the  now  honoured  sage,  "  is  narrow  and  rugged  at 
the  entrance ;  but  the  further  you  advance  on  it,  the 
plainer  and  the  smoother  it  shall  be  found.1"  This 
noble  sentiment  decided  the  Samians  :  a  defiance  was 
pronounced  against  the  Lydian  monarch,  and  his  em- 
bassy dismissed  with  contempt.  When  Croesus  learnt 
these  circumstances,  and  that  one  man,  recently  a 
slave,  had,  by  a  few  words  only,  induced  the  boldness 
of  this  measure,  he  sent  to  the  Samians,  offering  them 
peace  and  independence,  on  condition  of  their  deliver- 
ing up  JLsop,  the  instigator  to  the  threatened  war.  To 
this  the  sage  himself  offered  his  instant  acquiescence, 
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but  first  admonished  the  Samians  on  the  improvidence 
of  purchasing  peace  by  sending  away  those  counsel- 
lors in  whom  consisted  their  chief  defence  ;  and  on 
this,  it  is  said,  lie  first  introduced  the  well-known  fable 
of  the  Wolves  and  the  Sheep  who  gave  up  their  only 
defenders,  the  Dogs.  This  apologue,  so  well  applied, 
determined  the  people  again  to  resist  the  demands  of 
Croesus ;  a  tribute  of  regard  for  TEsop  which  emboldened 
him  to  a  patriotic  step  for  the  future  stability  of  their 
state,  which  is  not  exceeded  in  personal  courage  or 
address  in  all  history.  He  suddenly  departed  from  Success  at 
Samos,  and  presented  himself  at  the  Lydian  camp,  the  Lydian 
"  I  come  not  here,  great  king,"  said  he  to  Croesus,  "  in  cm"P- 
the  condition  of  a  man  abandoned  or  given  up  by  his 
country,  but  of  my  own  will  appear  before  you,  with 
this  only  request,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  me  the  ho- 
nour of  your  royal  ear  before  you  condemn  me."  He 
then  addressed  the  monarch  in  the  elegant  fable  of 
the  Captive  Grasshopper,  who  begged  for  life  upon 
this  simple  plea  :  "  that  all  her  business  was  her  song, 
and  that  her  death  could  bring  no  possible  advantage 
to  her  possessor."  The  generous  monarch  felt  the  force 
of  the  appeal,  and  not  only  pardoned  the  petitioner, 
but  desired  him  to  ask  any  further  favour  within  his 
wishes.  jEsop  was  not  forgetful  of  those  who  had 
been  his  deliverers  from  slavery,  and  might  almost  be 
called  his  countrymen ;  he  implored  the  king's  good- 
will toward  the  Samians,  and  obtained  them  a  grant  of 
permanent  peace  and  favour  under  the  royal  signet. 
./Esop  hastened  to  Samos  with  the  welcome  news,  and  a 
statue  was  decreed  to  his  honour  in  return  for  his  im- 
portant services.  He  then  returned  to  the  court  of 
Lydia,  and  entered  upon  a  still  more  extensive  career 
of  fame ;  he  became  a  public  counsellor  of  the  state, 
and  the  distinguished  and  permanent  favourite  of  In  favour 
Croesus ;  under  whose  patronage,  and  for  whose  in- wlth  troe" 
struction  and  amusement,  he  composed  many  of  those su 
apologues  that  have  been  handed  down,  under  'his 
name,  from  age  to  age,  and  through  the  languages  of 
all  civilized  countries,  to  the  present  day. 

jEsop  now,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  thirsted  for 
new  opportunities  of  observation,  and  obtained  leave 
to  travel.  His  ultimate  and  principal  object  was  to 
visit  the  famous  city  of  Babylon,  then  in  its  meridian 
splendour,  and  to  the  king  of  which  he  had  procured 
a  recommendation  from  Croesus,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  him.  In  the  way  to  Babylon,  ./Esop  traversed  the  His  travels, 
rising  states  of  Greece,  and  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  several  of  the  cities  where  he  abode.  At  the  villa 
of  Periander,  near  Corinth,  he  met  the  Seven  Sages, 
whose  fame  was  at  that  time  at  its  zenith,  and  con- 
tended with  them  on  the  question  of  the  best  form  of 
government,  jEsop  alone  preferring  a  monarchy  to  that 
of  any  other.  With  Solon  he  appears  to  have  been 
previously  acquainted,  upon  the  visit  of  that  legislator 
to  the  court  of  Croesus,  when  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised him  (on  his  being  neglected  at  court)  "  to  make 
his  visits  to  kings  as  pleasant,  or  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible," to  which  the  more  rigid  Grecian  philosopher 
replied,  "  or,  rather  as  seldom,  or  as  profitable  as 
possible."  When  he  visited  Athens,  then  under  the 
dominion  of  Pisistratus,  he  admonished  the  discon- 
tented citizens  that  they  should  rather  bear  the  slight 
evils  of  which  they  complained,  than  seek  an  unknown 
and  perhaps  an  intolerable  change  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion was  it  that  he  related  the  famous  tale  of  the  Frogs 
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Biography,  wanting  a  King,  and  who,  discontented  with  their  harm- 
less log-sovereign,  were  punished  by  Jupiter  for  their 
oscillatory  disposition  by  the  tyranny  of  the  direful 
stork. 

.'Esop  at  last  reached  the  dominions  of  Labynetus, 
king  of  Babylon,  where  his  talent  at  solving  enigmas 
and  auguries  produced  him  ample  rewards  and  re- 
putation. Secure  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  he 
next  sought  for  an  equivalent  to  the  natural  affections 
of  life,  by  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  connec- 
tion, not  uncommon  in  those  days.  He  adopted  as 
his  son  and  heir  a  promising  youth  of  the  name  of 
Ennus,  who  appears,  however,  to  have  treated  him  with 
peculiar  ingratitude.  Ennus  forged  his  adopted  father's 
name  and  seal  to  a  paper  containing  the  plan  of  a  plot 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  who,  giving  way  instantly 
to  his  rage,  and  not  imagining  the  falsehood  of  the  ac- 
cuser, immediately  ordered  the  execution  of  jEsop. 
From  death,  however,  the  sage  was  rescued  by  some 
noble  friends,  who  yet  were  obliged  to  conceal  him 
from  the  public  vengeance  by  a  close  confinement. 
Labynetus  soon  had  reason  to  repent  his  rashness 
in  depriving  himself  of  so  useful  a  counsellor,  with- 
out having  given  him  the  chance  of  acquittal  by  a  hear- 
ing; for  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  having  sent  to  Babylon 
requesting  to  be  supplied  with  an  architect  "  who  could 
build  a  tower  which  should  hang  in  the  air,  and  with  a 
philosopher  who  could  resolve  all  difficult  questions'' 
(this  kind  of  practice  forming  at  that  time  one  of  the 
principal  amusements  of  a  court),  Labynetus  was  im- 
mediat-  Iv  reminded  of  the  qualifications  of  JEsop,  whom 
he  esteemed  capable  of  performing  all  the  wishes  of  his 
Egyptian  ally.  On  expressing  sorrow  for  his  unknown 
fate,  the  friends  of  the  sage  produced  him  to  the  joyful 
and  repentant  monarch  in  the  rags  and  squalid  appear- 
ance of  a  prison,  and  /Esop  quickly  cleared  himself  from 
all  suspicion  of  guilt.  Labynetus,  in  just  revenge,  would 
now  have  sacrificed  his  treacherous  accuser,  but  jEsop 
procured  his  pardon,  and  even  again  restored  him  to 
his  own  wonted  favour.  ^sop  then  departed  for 
Egypt  with  the  ambassadors  of  Amasis  ;  but  although 
he  seems  readily  to  have  undertaken  the  obscure  offices 
required,  in  which  way  he  performed  them  we  are 
not  told ;  he  appears  to  have  soon  returned  to  Babylon, 
where  he  was  much  occupied  in  the  education  of 
Ennus.  Amongst  his  precepts  we  find  the  following 
fragments  of  no  common  mind :  "  Worship  God, 
my  son!"  said  he,  "  with  care,  with  reverence,  and 
with  a  sincerity  of  heart,  void  of  all  hypocrisy  or 
ostentation;  for  know  that  he  is  omnipotent  as  he 
is  true.  Have  a  care  even  of  your  most  private  ac- 
tions and  thoughts ;  for  God  always  sees  you,  and 
against  you  your  conscience  is  always  ready  to  bear 
witness.  Prudence,  as  well  as  nature  dictates,  that 
while  you  do  all  the  good  in  your  power  to  all  persons 
whatever,  you  should  pay  the  same  honour  to  your 
parents  which  you  expect  your  children  should  pay  to 
you ;  and  prefer  your  relations  before  strangers  in  the 
exercise  of  your  good  offices.  Nevertheless,  where  you 
cannot  be  beneficial  be  not  ruinous  to  any  one.  Words 
signify  actions  and  thoughts  ;  there  must  be  no  impurity 
in  either.  Be  careful  of  childish  or  impotent  affections ; 
but  follow  the  dictates  of  your  reason,  and  you  are 
safe.  Be  still  assiduous  to  learn,  as  long  as  any  thing 
is  left  unknown  to  you ;  and  value  wisdom  before 
money.  The  human  mind  requires  cultivation  as  do 
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the  plants  of  the  field  ;  the  improvement  of  our  reason 
assimilates  us  to  angels  ;  the  neglect  of  it  changes  us ' 
into  beasts.  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  only  perma- 
nent and  inviolable  good ;  but  the  study  of  these, 
without  the  practice,  is  nothing.  Think  not,  however, 
that  asperity  of  aspect  necessarily  designates  wisdom ; 
for  wisdom  makes  us  serious,  but  not  severe.  It  is 
one  degree  of  virtue  not  to  be  vicious.  Keep  thy 
faith  with  all  men ;  and  avoid  a  lie  to  man,  for  that 
is  an  offence  to  God.  Measure  your  words  ;  for  great 
talkers  have  no  respect  for  either  honesty  or  truth. 
Frequent  the  society  of  good  men,  for  the  sake  of  their 
manners,  as  well  as  their  virtues.  Be  careful  of  the 
worldly  maxim  that  there  is  sometimes  good  in  evil ; 
for  profitable  knavery  and  starving  honesty  is  a  mistake; 
virtue  and  justice  are  ever  eventually  productive  of 
good  and  profit.  Admit  not  that  restless  passion, 
curiosity  for  the  affairs  of  others,  but  attend  to  your 
own  business.  Speak  ill  of  no  one;  and  no  more  in- 
dulge in  the  hearing  of  calumnies  than  be  the  instru- 
ment of  reporting  them;  for  those  who  love  the  one, 
commonly  practise  the  other.  Intend  honestly,  and 
leave  the  event  to  God.  Despair  not  in  adversity,  and 
exult  not  in  prosperity,  for  every  thing  is  changeable. 
There  are  three  things  of  which  you  will  never  repent — 
being  early  and  industrious  at  your  business ;  learning 
good  things;  and  obliging  good  men.  Remember 
that  is  done  best  which  is  done  in  season ;  watch  there- 
fore for  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Love  and  honour 
kings,  princes,  and  magistrates ;  for  they  who  punish 
the  guilty  and  protect  the  innocent  form  the  band  which 
holds  society  together.''  Such  are  the  lessons  of  mo- 
rality and  wisdom  which  are  attributed  to  jEsop  in 
his  adopted  character  as  a  parent;  but  the  object  of 
his  anxious  cares  appears  to  have  ill  requited  them : 
his  life  was  a  scene  of  rebellion  and  debauchery,  al- 
though he  is  said  to  have  been  at  last  a  penitent,  and 
to  have  died  in  all  the  bitterness  of  remorse  for  his 
ingratitude  to  jEsop. 

In   well-earned    prosperity,    a    favourite   with   the 
monarch,  and  loved  and  respected  by  his  private  con- 
nections, JEsop  now   appears  to   have  passed   many 
years  at  Babylon ;    and  when  he  at  last  obtained  a 
forced  permission  to  revisit  Greece,  it  was  only  on  the  Last  jour- 
express  condition  of  an  early  return  to  that  city.     As  ney  to 
he  again  passed  through  the  various  cities  of  the  pe-  Greece, 
ninsula,  he  resumed  his  former  habit  of  delivering  his 
sentiments  by  way  of  fable,  until  he  is  said  to  have 
been  barbarously  assassinated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi. 

The  object  of  the  Phrygian  sage  in  visiting  this  city 
in  his  last  journey  is  related  differently  by  different 
historians.  Some  have  stated,  that,  satisfied  with 
his  travels,  he  arrived  at  length  at  the  court  of  his 
first  patron  and  protector,  Croesus,  intending  to  make 
Lydia  his  future  home;  and  that  when  resettled 
there,  and  under  the  accustomed  favour  of  the  king, 
he  was  deputed  by  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
on  some  important  occasion,  a  circumstance  accord- 
ing with  the  well-known  fact  of  the  unusual  par- 
tiality and  liberality  of  Croesus  to  this  famous  oracle. 
Others  report,  that  his  own  curiosity  and  thirst  for 
general  knowledge  led  our  fabulist  thither,  and  a  de- 
sire to  consult  the  oracle  on  some  personal  affairs. 
But,  whatever  were  his  objects,  his  disappointment 
at  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
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Biography,  oraole  itself;  his  consequent  sarcasms,  and  his  death, 
are  uniformly  related.  On  his  arrival  at  Delphi, 
then  a  place  held  sacred  throughout  Greece,  he 
found  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  expected  to  see 
deserving  of  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  for 
piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  deeply  immersed  in 
pride,  avarice,  and  barbarism.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  did  not  conceal  his  sentiments  concerning 
them,  but  allowed  his  contempt  and  aversion  to  be- 
come publicly  apparent,  although  clothed  in  his 
usual  allegory.  "  I  find,"  said  ho,  "  the  curiosity 
that  brought  me  hither  to  be  exactly  similar  to  the 
expectation  of  those  who,  whilst  standing  on  the 
shore,  see  something  at  a  distance  which  the  wind  and 
the  waves  are  floating  towards  them  ;  they  imagine  it 
to  be  of  considerable  bulk  or  value ;  but  upon  its  ap- 
proaching nearer,  they  discover  it  at  last  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  heap  of  floating  sticks,  weeds,  and  rub- 
bish." This  censure,  it  should  seem,  was  levelled  not 
at  the  lower  class  of  the  Delphian  people  only,  but 
likewise  at  the  magistracy,  and  perhaps  at  the  juggles 
of  the  famous  oracle  isself ;  the  cheats  and  extortions 
attendant  upon  which,  cannot  be  supposed  altogether 
to  have  escaped  the  penetrating  intellect  of  JEsop. 

Jealous  of  their  reputation,  and  well  knowing  the 
credit  with  which  the  fabulist  was  received  by  princes 
-and  states  of  the  first  importance,  and  those  by  whom 
the  Delphian  oracle  was,  until  then,  highly  reverenced, 
the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  the  priests  of 
the  temple,  resolved  to  silence  the  censures  of  ./Esop, 
by  depriving  him  of  life.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
that  he  should  appear  to  the  public  eye  to  deserve  the 
ignominious  death  they  meant  to  inflict  on  him,  and 
the  philosophic  traveller  had  already  quitted  Delphi 
to  depart,  when  he  was  seized  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  town,  on  a  charge  of  sacrilege.  JEsop  at  first 
ridiculed  the  accusation,  but  the  conspirators  had  laid 
their  plot  too  sure.  They  had  secreted  amongst  his 
baggage,  for  no  benevolent  design,  a  golden  cup  which 
belonged  to  the  temple,  and  there,  on  inspection,  it  was 
found.  This  apparent  proof  of  .ZEsop's  guilt  was  not  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  in  vain ;  they  were  much  enraged  ; 
and  the  court  at  which  he  was  afterwards  regularly  tried, 
condemned  him  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock. 
JEsop,  to  whom  kings,  states,  and  cities  of  the  greatest 
celebrity  had  listened  with  admiration,  could  now  with 
considerable  difficulty  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  few 
words  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  expose  the  artifice 
under  which  his  character  was  for  the  first  time  im- 
peached. But  in  vain  :  he  was  hurried  to  execution. 
On  the  road,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
diverting  their  attention  for  awhile  from  its  immediate 
object;  and,  evading  those  who  held  him,  to  have  escaped 
to  a  neighbouring  altar.  From  hence,  however,  he  was 
dragged,  with  the  remark,  that  those  who  robbed  their 
sanctuaries  were  not  entitled  to  protection  from  them; 
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when  he  made  another  and  final  attempt  to  move  their 
compassion  or  awaken  their  justice,  in  the  fable  of  the » 
Eagle,  the  Hare,  and  the  Beetle ;  and  to  prove  to  them 
that  injustice  always  meets  with  its  clue  punishment, 
though  practised  by  the  strong  upon  the  weakest  of  crea- 
tures. "  Nor  are  you," continued  the  unhappy  sage, "  to 
flatter  yourselves  that  the  prophaners  of  the  holy  altars, 
and  the  oppressors  of  the  guiltless,  can  ever  ultimately 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  gods."  All  this  served  but 
the  more  to  enrage  his  already  exasperated  judges,  and 
the  furious  and  unthinking  multitude.  They  dragged 
him  forward  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  the  last  words  he- 
uttered  were  characteristic  of  his  history.  He  likened 
his  miserable  lot  to  that  of  an  old  man  who  had  fallen 
into  a  pit,  together  with  some  asses;  both  he  and  the 
beasts  having  been  beaten  out  of  their  road  by  the 
violence  of  a  tempest,  the  animals,  when  they  found 
themselves  precipitated  into  this  cavern,  and  confined 
to  its  narrow  boundaries,  began  to  kick  the  aged  tra- 
veller, and  gave  him  his  death  wounds.  "  Unhappy 
wretch  that  I  am,"  exclaimed  ./Esop,  in  the  person  of 
this  old  man,  "  since  die  I  must,  it  is  doubly  hard  to 
die  my  means  of,  and  surrounded  by,  these  asses,  the 
most  senseless  of  beasts !  to  suffer  death  unjustly  were 
enough  calamitous,  but  for  it  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
hands  of  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  alike  devoid 
of  humanity,  honour,  hospitality,  or  justice; — ye  gods, 
permit  not  my  innocent  death  to  pass  unavenged !" 
In  the  midst  of  this  harangue,  the  impatient  multitude 
precipitated  him  from  the  rock,  and  he  fell  lifeless  at  His  d««ik. 
its  base.  Thus  perished,  as  he  had  lived,  the  sage  and 
celebrated  JEsop,  mixing  wisdom  with  wit,  entertain- 
ment with  instruction. 

The  veneration  with  which  the  character  of  JEsop 
has  been  generally  regarded  by  the  historians  of  his 
time,  cannot  perhaps,  be  more  strongly  exemplified 
than  in  their  ascribing  a  dreadful  plague,  with  which 
the  Delphians  were  shortly  afterwards  visited,  to  the 
outrage  thus  committed  on  the  hospitality  peculiarly 
due  to  great  men,  and  their  impiety  to  the  Gods. 
This  the  Pythoness  herself  declared  to  be  but  justice 
upon  them  for  their  crime,  and  directed  a  public  atone- 
ment to  be  made  for  it.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this 
clamorous  and  capricious  people,  soon  after  his  death, 
erected  a  pyramid  to  the  memory  of  JSsop.  It  was 
also  a  tradition  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  that  the 
conspirators  by  whose  wicked  contrivance  he  fell,  so 
severely  suffered  the  stings  of  conscience,  that  they 
slew  themselves  in  remorse  ; — a  circumstance  which  is 
reported  to  have  given  pleasure  to  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  the  Greeks  around.  Socrates  is  said  to 
have  amused  and  consoled  himself,  in  several  of  the 
serious  hours  he  spent  in  prison,  shortly  before  he  suf- 
fered, by  rendering  several  of  the  compositions  of  JSsop 
into  familiar  verse. 
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Biography.       THE  life  and  character  of  the  Jewish  prophet  Daniel 

v^'v-^*'  were  so  evidently  associated  with  the  changes  of  the 

From      Assyrian  empire,  that    we    slightly   anticipated    the 

A.  M.     regular  order  of  events  in  placing  our  record  of  them 
3362.     in  this  work  immediately  after  the  life  of  Nebuchad- 

B.  c.      nezzar.     We  now  return  to  the  contemplation  of  one 
642.       of  the  last  amongst  the  series  of  prophetic  lights  that 

to  adorned  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
A.  M.  in  the  character  and  predictions  of  JEREMIAH,  who 
3418.  was  also  the  earliest  prophet  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
BTc.  tivity  itself,  and  connected  with  the  several  stages  of 
586.  I*8  completion. 

Jeremiah  ^  was  tne  ^ate  °^  ^is  prophet,  like  that  of  Cassandra, 
»cd  Cas-  always  to  speak  the  truth,  and  never  to  be  believed ; 
ssuidra.  and,  in  the  clearest  exhibitions  of  impending  judgment, 
to  find  that,  according  to  the  ancient  adage,  "  whom 
God  will  destroy,  he  first  deprives  of  understanding." 
One  could  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity had  copied  the  character  of  their  celebrated  pro- 
phetess from  that  of  this  illustrious  man,  so  entirely  do 
they  agree  in  temper  and  in  circumstances.  In  both  we 
find  an  inflexible  integrity,  never  yielding  to  threaten- 
ings  and  penalties;  in  both  a  high  spirit  of  patriotism, 
pouring  out  its  illimitable  griefs — 

Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears ! 

in  both  a  participation  in  the  sufferings  which  they 
foresaw,  but  could  not  ward  off;  and  a  large  personal 
share  in  the  miseries  of  a  captivity  ever  before  their 
own  eyes,  but  never  to  be  impressed  upon  others.  In 
whatever  sense  the  ancients  might  have  used  their 
adage,  it  is  employed  here  only  to  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  relative 
to  their  approaching  destruction,  undoubtedly  accele- 
rated its  accomplishment,  and  rendered  its  conse- 
quences inevitable.  A  melancholy  illustration  of  this  po- 
sition will  appear  as  we  detail  the  leading  features  of 
the  life  of  this  prophet;  which  will  also  furnish 
some  additional  circumstances  accompanying  the  fall  of 
the  empire  of  Judah. 

His  birth.         Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  one  of  the  priests 
B.C.      of  Anathoth,  in  Benjamin.     He  affirms  himself  to  have 
642.       been   set  apart  from  his  birth    to   his   difficult  and 
glorious  office,  and  his  pretensions  are  well  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  he  began  to  prophesy  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  he  could  hare  been 
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only  about  fourteen  years  old.  Terrified  at  so  awful  Jeremiah 
and  hazardous  a  commission,  at  an  age  so  immature, 
in  times  so  dangerous,  he  would  have  excused  himself 
from  his  arduous  task  ;  but  his  appointment  was  rati- 
fied  by  new  charges  ;  and,  sustained  by  correspondent 
promises,  he  entered  upon  his  office,  which  he  exer- 
cised  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans,  through  a  space  of  more  than  forty  years.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  about  two 
years  after  the  captivity.  Of  his  private  history  little 
can  be  ascertained  as  apart  from  the  public  affairs 
of  his  country  ;  and  that  which  is  blended  with  them 
presents  us  only  a  series  of  privations  and  persecutions. 
The  privations  of  the  prophets  extended  over  all 
their  circumstances,  and  reached  to  the  most  endear-  ministry. 
ing  relations  of  human  life.  They  were  obliged  to  B.  c. 
conform  in  their  diet  and  manner  of  living  to  such  628. 
severities  as  might  best  prefigure  the  horrors  of  famine,  P"vate 
the  straitness  of  a  siege,  and  the  miseries  of  war  —  of  all  privations. 
of  which  they  were  appointed  as  tokens  —  and  were 
often  required  to  sacrifice  to  their  prophetic  duties  and 
station  their  domestic  and  social  ties  and  comforts. 
Thus  Jeremiah  not  only  shared  the  horrors  of  war  and 
captivity  with  his  people,  but  yielded  many  indulgencies 
yet  within  his  power,  as  a  type  of  impending  judg- 
ment, and  was  even  forbidden  to  marry.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  account  of  Hosea,  that  prophet's 
choice  directed  by  the  circumstances  to  be  symbolized 
rather  than  by  his  inclinations  ;  when  that  which  was 
allowed  by  his  country  was  strictly  enjoined  upon 
him  —  a  temporary  marriage  with  a  woman  of  loose 
character.  And  we  shall  hereafter  see  Ezekiel  suffer- 
ing the  severest  domestic  loss  —  a  wife  of  his  choice, 
"  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  taken  away  at  a  stroke"  —  as  a 
sign  of  the  sudden  disruption  of  all  social  ties,  about 
to  be  produced  by  the  calamities  hanging  over  the 
Jewish  nation.  These,  and  similar  circumstances, 
rendered  the  prophetic  office  not  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion ;  and  fully  account  for  the  reluctance  with  which  it 
was  generally  undertaken,  of  which  Jeremiah  is  an  exam- 
ple. A  post  of  so  much  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the 
distinctions  of  which,  purely  of  a  spiritual  kind,  were  hid 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  peril,  could  have  no  fascinations 
for  an  ambitious  spirit,  and  would  effectually  repress 
every  attempt  at  deception,  since  no  impostor  could  be 
willing  to  hazard  so  much  for  an  uncertain  renown. 
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.  Some  men  can  better  encounter  perils  than  endure 
'  privations — they  will  brave  danger,  but  cannot  practise 
self-denial.  The  prophets  were  inured  to  both ;  they  were 
prepared  for  persecution  by  habitual  poverty,  restraint, 
and  resignation;  they  had  been  taught,  by  repeated  and 
painful  trials,  to  submit  their  will  wholly  to  the  will  of 
God,  to  relinquish,  without  murmuring,  their  dearest 
interests,  and  to  sacrifice  private  feeling  to  the  public 
welfare.  These  privations  were  followed  by  persecutions 
as  bitter  as  they  were  unmerited.  Jeremiah  was  pre- 
monished  as  to  the  character  of  his  glorious  but  pain- 
ful career,  and  encouraged  to  meet  its  severest 
afflictions.  He  who  called  him  to  the  field  girded 
him  for  the  fight,  but  did  not  conceal  from  him  the 
sharpness  of  the  conflict.  "  Behold,  I  have  made 
thee,  this  day,  a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar, 
and  brazen  walls,  against  the  whole  land" — "  and 
they  shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail 
against  thee ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to 
deliver  thee."  After  such  a  premonition,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  life  of  suffering  and  sorrow  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed;  we  expect 
to  find  great  mental  qualities  and  distinguished  virtues 
develope  themselves  in  situations  of  unequalled  peril, 
and  finally  triumphing  over  calumny  and  calamity. 
Such  conclusions  are  fully  justified  in  the  chequered 
life  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  turn  upon  two  points 
— the  sins  of  Judah,  and  their  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. These  are  the  great  incidents,  presented  in  a 
variety  of  forms  and  an  amazing  amplitude  of  detail ; 
the  other  subjects  of  his  predictions  are  incidental 
and  collateral.  They  were  conveyed  partly  by  preach- 
ing, and  partly  in  writing ;  before  the  captivity,  he 
delivered  them  himself,  from  his  own  lips,  at  different 
times,  before  all  ranks,  in  various  places — after  that 
event  they  were  propagated  by  writing  exclusively. 

His  commission  opened  with  a  vision  of  "  a  rod  of 
an  almond-tree" — the  rod,  a  symbol  of  punishment — 
the  tree,  of  which  it  was  made,  a  signal  of  its  near  ap- 
proach :  the  almond-tree,  being  the  mast  forward  of 
all  trees,  is  called,  in  Hebrew,  the  hasty  tree,  and  became 
a  proper  and  impressive  sign  of  impending  and  swift 
destruction.*  This  was  instantly  followed  by  the  vision 
of  "  a  seething-pot,"  with  its  aspect  "  toward  the 
north :"  the  boiling  vessel  prefiguring  the  internal  com- 
motions which  should  arise  in  the  state,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  J-ewish  nation  should  be 
melted  and  consumed ;  and  the  direction  of  the  face  of 
the  pot  towards  the  north,  distinctively  pointing  out 
from  what  quarter  the  affliction  should  come.  Thence 
he  proceeded,  as  he  was  inspired  by  prophetic  impulses, 
to  reprove  the  inhabitants  of  his  country  for  their 
idolatry;  and  to  show  them  that  they  not  only  had 
broken  the  ties  of  gratitude  arising  out  of  their  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Deity,  but  that  they  had  committed  an 
outrage  unknown  to  the  heathen  world,  by  an  act  of  re- 
ligious infidelity  never  practised  among  the  nations  to- 
wards their  idols.  "  For,  pass  over  the  isles  of  Chittim, 
and  see:  and  send  unto  Kedar,  and  consider  diligently, 
and  see  if  there  be  such  a  thing :  hath  a  nation  changed 
their  gods,  which  yet  are  no  gods?  but  my  people  have 
cnanged  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit!  Be 
astonished,  O  ye  heavens,atthis,  and  be  horribly  afraid; 

*  See  ALNOJJD-TREJE,  Miscellaneous  Division. 
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be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord !"  This  short,  but  glow- 
ing passage,  will  serve  to  show  the  mingled  ardour  and 
tenderness,  fidelity  and  compassion,  which  characterize 
the  predictions  of  this  writer.  Among  other  things,  he 
threatens  them,  that  they  should  be  ashamed  of  Egypt, 
in  which  they  had  hitherto  placed  so  much  confidence, 
as  they  had  been  before  disappointed  in  Assyria.  The 
power  of  Chaldea  was  collecting  itself  gradually  to 
overwhelm  that  once  proud  and  flourishing  empire  with 
a  blow  from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered.  He 
describes  the  idolatry  of  Israel,  under  the  strong  image 
of  whoredom ;  and  warns  Judah,  that  as  she  had  parta- 
ken of  the  crime,  she  must  share  the  punishment :  yet 
the  penalty  is  pronounced  with  reluctance  and  infinite 
pity,  and  is  qualified  by  many  unexpected  mitigations. 
The  Father  of  the  families  of  the  whole  earth,  when  he 
rises  to  punish  his  guilty  children,  never  forgets  his 
paternal  character ;  and  teaches  his  prophets  to  mingle 
promises  with  threatenings,  mercy  with  judgment, 
and  lamentations  with  accusations.  This  is  a  spirit 
pervading  scripture  prophecy,  but  never  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah. 

While  the  prophet  was  pleading  with  his  apostate 
and  profligate  country,  foretelling  its  dangers,  urging, 
it  to  repentance,  and  blending  all  the  affections  of  a  Threatened 
patriot  with  the  fidelity  of  a  prophet,  that  ungrateful  bv  h.18- 
country  was  plotting  his  destruction :  his  very  relatives  re 
were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy;  and,  in  his  native 
place,  the  town  of  Anathoth,  one  of  the  possessions  of 
the  priesthood,  they  threatened  to  make  him  the  victim  of 
the  universal  resentment.  He  was  unaware  of  this  perfi- 
dious purpose,  until  it  was  divinely  revealed  to  him ; 
and  his  enemies  were,  at  the  same  time,  threatened, 
that,  in  consequence,  they  should  be  themselves  utterly 
destroyed  when  the  day  of  visitation  should  come. 

These  predictions  having  been  delivered  in  words  Symbol 
only,  were  followed  by  fresh  symbols.  The  prophet tbe  linen 
was  commanded  to  gird  his  loins  with  a  linen  girdle ;  ° 
then  to  divest  himself  of  it,  and  to  hide  it  "  in  a  hole 
of  the  rock"  by  the  river  Euphrates,  where,  when  the 
tide  flowed,  it  would  be  wet,  and  when  it  ebbed,  would 
be  left  dry,  and  by  this  alternation  would  more  speedily 
decay.  After  many  days,  he  was  commanded  to 
take  it  out  of  the  place  where  it  was  concealed,  and 
display  it  before  the  people.  He  found  it  utterly  spoiled. 
The  girdle,  being  an  ornamental  part  of  oriental  dress, 
was  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  the  glory  of  the  Jews,  and 
its  decay  became,  therefore,  the  image  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  prosperity.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ; 
after  this  manner  will  I  mar  the  pride  of  Judah,  and 
the  great  pride  of  Jerusalem."  Further,  by  the  figure 
of  bottles  filled  with  wine,  either  chosen  as  a  proverbial 
expression  of  plenty,  or  as  a  reproof  of  their  de- 
bauchery, he  was  commanded  to  foreshow  the  excess 
of  their  approaching  misery. 

These  indications  of  divine  displeasure  were  followed  Followedbj 
by  a  grievous  famine,  described  with  even  fearful  accu-  a 
racy,  yet  in  language  truly  poetical.  "  Judah  mourneth, 
and  the  gates  thereof  languish ;  they  are  black  unto 
the  ground;  and  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  is  gone  up.  And 
their  nobles  have  sent  their  little  ones  to  the  waters  : 
they  came  to  the  pits,  and  found  no  water ;  they  re- 
turned with  the  vessels  empty:  they  were  ashamed 
and  confounded,  and  covered  their  heads.  Because 
the  ground  is  chapt,  for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth, 
the  ploughmen  were  ashamed;  they  covered  their 
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heads.  Yea,  the  hind  also  calved  in  the  field,  and 
forsook  it,  because  there  was  no  grass.  And  the  wild 
asses  did  stand  in  the  high  places,  they  snuffed  up  the 
wind  like  dragons  ;  their  eyes  did  fail,  because  there 
was  no  grass."  About  this  time  also,  Jeremiah  received 
the  command  that  he  should  not  marry,  which  seems, 
in  this  instance,  to  have  been  to  him  a  merciful  prohi- 
bition, while  it  was  a  signal  to  his  countrymen  that 
this  terrible  dearth,  under  which  they  languished,  was 
but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  "  Thou  shalt  not  take 
thee  a  wife,  neither  shalt  thou  have  sons  and  daughters 
m  this  place.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the 
sons,  and  concerning  the  daughters,  that  are  born  in 
nwu'ded  not  this  place,  and  concerning  their  mothers  that  bare 
to  marry,  them,  and  concerning  their  fathers  that  begat  them  in 
this  land  ;  they  shall  die  of  grievous  deaths ;  they  shall 
not  be  lamented,  neither  shall  they  be  buried ;  but 
they  shall  be  as  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and 
they  shall  be  consumed  by  the  sword,  and  by  famine; 
and  their  carcases  shall  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth  "  The  repeti- 
tions in  the  opening  of  this  prediction,  which  sound  so 
unnecessary  to  an  English  ear,  are  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  should  be  judged  by  its 
own  character,  and  not  condemned  because  of  the  ap- 
parent langour  of  reiteration  in  a  mere  prose  transla- 
tion. The  painful  circumstances  which  demanded  this 
relinquishment  of  conjugal  charity,  are  further  enforced 
by  a  strict  injunction,  that  no  one  should  bemoan  or 
lament  the  dead — a  prohibition  the  more  striking  be- 
cause of  the  loud  and  public  mournings  which  charac- 
terized oriental  nations,  and  the  Jews  among  others  : 
but  the  reason  was  as  affecting  as  it  was  apparent, 
the  impending  calamities  of  the  Jews  would  be  so 
multiplied  as  to  leave  neither  time,  nor  opportunity, 
nor  inclination,  for  such  external  tokens  of  sorrow — 
even  when  their  greatest  men  fell — so  common  would 
affliction  become,  and  so  nearly  would  it  touch  every  in- 
dividual. "  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this 
land  ;  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament 
for  them."  On  the  same  principle,  all  festivity  and 
hilarity  are  forbidden  to  the  prophet.  Those  who  re- 
joiced, were  insensible  of  their  danger ;  but  he,  the 
messenger  of  evil  tidings,  before  whom  futurity  was 
unveiled  in  all  its  appalling  features,  could  have  little 
inclination  to  join  in  assemblies  of  mirth;  indeed  they 
were  absolutely  proscribed,  so  far  as  related  to  himself. 
The  reason  for  this  privation  is  also  given ;  "  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel:  Behold, 
I  will  cause  to  cease  out  of  this  place  in  your  eyes,  and 
in  your  days,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness, the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride." 

These  predictions  and  others,  contained  in  the  first 
seventeen  chapters  of  this  prophet,  were  delivered  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  ;  those  which  im- 
mediately follow,  it  has  been  thought,  were  given  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Shallum,  as  he  is  called  by 
Jeremiah  and  in  the  Chronicles,  but  the  name  by 
which  he  is  better  known  is  Jehoahaz.  Josiah  having  died 
in  battle  against  ihe  king  of  Egypt,  Archbishop  Usher 
thinks  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  haste,  lest  Pha- 
raoh-necho  should  surprise  them  before  they  had  made 
their  election ;  but  that  they  first  changed  his  name, 
considering  that  of  Shallum  unfortunate,  the  only  king 
of  Israel  of  that  name  having  been  slain  in  the  first 
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month  of  hi*  reign.  Jehoahaz  reigned,  however,  no  Jeremiah. 
more  than  three  months,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the 
Egyptian  conqueror.  In  this,  short  space,  some  im- 
portant  predictions  were  communicated  by  the  prophet. 
They  also  opened  with  a  type.  He  was  commanded  to 
;go  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and  watch  the  process 
•of  his  work.  As  the  prophet  looked  on,  one  of  the 
clay  vessels  became  broken  before  he  had  completed  it, 
and  he  re-moulded  it.  Jeremiah  was  instructed  to 
employ  this  image  in  explaining  to  the  house  of  Israel 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  them  ;  at  whose 
entire  and  exclusive  disposal  they  were  as  clay  in  the  535 
hands  of  the  potter;  and  further,  that  the  breaking  off  e  _  a 
the  vessel,  and  the  formation  of  another  of  the  same  broken 
clay,  was  a  signal  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  because  vessel. 
of  their  iniquities,  and  the  substitution  of  another  peo- 
ple for  them.  To  render  the  figure  the  more  impressive, 
and  to  give  it  due  publicity,  he  was  commanded  to  take 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  -having  assembled  the  priests, 
elders,  and  people,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  declare 
the  impending  destruction  of  the  nation,  and  to  dash 
the  -vessel  in  pieces,  as  a  sign  thereof,  before  their 
faces.  Having  discharged  this  commission,  he  returned 
to  the  temple,  to  confirm  'yet  more  publicly  what  he 
had  just  predicted.  It  appears  that  a  new  plot  had 
been  formed  against  his  life  ;  and  this  renewed  testi- 
mony against  the  vices  of  his  countrymen,  together  with 
the  unwelcome  repetition  of  their  danger,  added  fiercer 
fury  to  their  displeasure,  and  furnished  occasion  to 
Pashur,  the  governor  of  the  temple,  to  gratify  his  ma-  P^hur's 
lice,  by  striking  the  prophet  and  confining  him  in  the  V10'ence- 
stocks.  In  an  evil  hour  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his 
passions  !  When  he  came  the  ne-xt  day  to  release  the 
persecuted  seer,  he  received  the  fearful  'tidings  that  he 
should  witness  the  death  of  all  his  dearest  friends  by 
the  sword;  that  he  should  go  himself  into  captivity 
with  all  his  family,  never  more  to  return;  that  he 
should  die  in  Babylon,  and  be  buried  there  —  in  token 
of  which  he  was  named,  by  Jeremiah,  Magor-missalnb  —  a 
terror  roundabout  ;  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I 
will  make  thee  a  terror  to  thyself,  and  to  all  thy  friends." 

Pharaoh-necho,  now  returning  from  his  successful  Pharaoh- 
expedition  against  Carchemish,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  "echo,  and 
the  Jews,  and  deposed  Jehoahaz,  placing  upon  the  Jcllolaklin- 
throne  Eliakim,  his  brother,  whose  name  he  changed 
to  Jehoiakim  ;  and  taking  with  him  the  dispossessed 
monarch  into  Egypt.  Early  in  the  reign  of  the  new 
sovereign,  Jeremiah  took  occasion  to  exhort  his  coun- 
trymen and  their  nobles  to  repentance,  and  to  remind 
them  of  the  alternative.  These  admonitions  had  no 
influence  over  the  youthful  monarch  or  his  degenerate 
court.  The  prophet  then  proceeded  to  declare,  that 
the  lot  of  the  dethroned  prince,  his  brother,  was  more 
to  be  lamented  than  that  of  his  ancestors,  who  had 
been  carried  to  the  grave,  or  even  of  his  father,  who 
died  almost  in  battle  ;  for  that  his  captivity  should 
end  only  with  his  life,  and  that  he  should  see  his  native 
land  no  more.  Jehoahaz  accordingly  died  in  Egypt. 
Jehoiakim  himself  was  threatened  for  his  oppression, 
luxury,  and  unbelief,  with  an  unlamented  death  ;  and 
the  sentence  was  extended  beyond  him  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Jehoiachin,  called  by  the  prophet  also  Jeconiah, 
or  Coniah  (a  word  of  the  same  signification,  and 
Hebrew  names  were  all  significant),  whose  captivity  by 
the  Chaldeans  was  foretold.  It  was  also  further  de- 
clared, that  no  prince  of  his  family  should  inherit  the 
2  Q  2 
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throne ;  a  series  of  solemn  and  severe  predictions  which 
is  closed  by  the  impassioned  appeal — "  O  earth,  earth, 
earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  !" 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  occurrence  took  place 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  Historical  Chap- 
ter including  the  captivity  of  Judah,  in  speaking  of  the 
character  of  MICAII.  Jeremiah,  declaring  these  un- 
welcome truths  publicly  in  the  temple,  was  seized, 
and  by  the  priests  and  time-serving  prophets  sen- 
tenced to  die.  Happily  their  power  did  not  reach  so 
far  as  to  an  execution  of  their  decision,  otherwise  the 
prophet  had  undoubtedly  perished  at  this  time.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  consult  the  princes  of  the  empire  ; 
who,  after  patiently  and  impartially  listening  to  the 
accusation,  and  to  the  various  circumstances  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  agreed  with  the  people  that  the 
sentence  was  unjust  and  unmerited,  and  revoked  it 
accordingly.  This  righteous  decision  was  further  con- 
firmed by  some  of  the  elders,  who  explained  to  the 
assembly  that  Micah  had  prophesied  distinctly  to  the 
same  purport.  The  indignation  of  Jehoiakim  was, 
however,  roused ;  and  as  it  was  not  prudent,  in  his 
situation,  and  in  defiance  of  such  a  just  and  public 
determination,  to  wreak  it  upon  Jeremiah,  he  selected 
another  victim,  and  persecuted  Urijah,  the  son  of 
Shemaiah,  of  Kirjath-jearim,  whose  predictions  ac- 
corded with  those  of  Jeremiah,  and  who  fled  into 
Egypt  upon  the  first  intimation  of  his  danger.  Thither 
the  implacable  malice,  and  the  political  influence  of 
the  Jewish  monarch  reached  him;  and,  lest  these 
should  fail,  by  a  ruffian  stratagem,  not  unknown  to 
modern  times,  he  sent  a  chosen  band  to  surprise  the 
seer  in  his  retreat,  and  to  bring  him  by  force  from  his 
foreign  asylum  into  the  royal  presence,  where  he  was 
basely  slain.  In  the  midst  of  tumults  and  factions, 
and  at  the  moment  when  this  outrage  upon  justice 
and  honour  was  committed,  Jeremiah  found  a  friend 
in  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  whose  powerful  in- 
fluence protected  him  alike  from  popular  and  princely 
fury. 

Before  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
the  prophet  had  foretold  the  subjugation  of  other 
nations  besides  Judah  to  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  astonishing  victories  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
These  predictions  are  contained  in  that  portion  of  the 
book  bearing  his  name,  which  comprises  the  46th 
chapter  up  to  the  49th,  both  inclusive,  and  is  directed 
against  the  Egyptians  (a  plain  proof  that  they  were  not 
subdued  before  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  as  we  have  intimated  in  his  life),  also  against 
the  Philistines,  Tyrians,  Phoenicians,  Edomites,  Am- 
monites, Moabites ;  against  Damascus,  Kedar,  Razor, 
and  other  states  and  cities.  The  auxiliaries  of  this  de- 
voted empire  are  described  by  their  characteristic  warlike 
qualities,  while  their  defeat  is  distinctly  foretold  :  and 
the  pride  of  Egypt  itself  is  represented  under  the  fine 
image  of  the  overflow  of  its  own  Nile. — "  Who  is  this 
that  cometh  up  as  a  flood,  whose  waters  are  moved  as 
the  rivers?  Egypt  riseth  up  like  a  flood,  and  his 
waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers ;  and  he  saith,  I  will 
go  up,  and  will  cover  the  earth ;  I  will  destroy  the 
city,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Come  up,  ye  horses  ; 
and  rage,  ye  chariots ;  and  let  the  mighty  men  come 
forth ;  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Libyans,  that  handle 
the  shield;  and  the  Lydians,  that  handle  and  bend  the 
bow.  For  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
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a  day  of  vengeance,  that  he  may  avenge  him  of  his  Jeremiah, 
adversaries :  and  the  sword  shall  devour,  and  it  shall  s^-v-^. 
be  satiate  and  made  drunk  with  their  blood  :  for  the 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country" 
(plainly  the  Chaldeans  were  to  be  conquerors  of  this 
people,  and  the  instruments  of  divine  indignation) 
"  by  the  river  Euphrates." 

It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  that  the  event 
so  long  threatened,  so  clearly  predicted,  and  so  pathe- 
tically described,  commenced,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  be- 
sieged and  plundered  Jerusalem,  taking  away  with  him 
Daniel  and  his  companions,  but  generously  giving  li- 
berty to  the  monarch  whom  he  had  in  his  power  :  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  was  extended  three  years  further; 
but  nothing  could  open  the  eyes  or  soften  the  heart  of 
this  infatuated  prince.  The  forbearance  exercised  to- 
wards  him  produced  no  reformation  in  his  conduct; 
and  the  important  predictions  and  admonitions  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah,  with  which  this  short  interval  was 
crowded,  served  but  to  exasperate  him  whom  they 
might  have  saved.  To  render  permanent  the  prophecies 
that  had  been  delivered  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  up  to  this  period,  the  fourth  of  Jehoia- 
kim, Jeremiah  was  instructed  to  commit  them  to  writ- 
ing; but  not  merely  to  answer  the  end  of  perpetuity, 
important  as  it  was ;  the  intention  was,  also,  that  they 
should  be  before  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his  peo- 
ple constantly ;  and  the  only  reason  assigned  is  so  be- 
nevolent and  so  characteristic  of  all  that  is  revealed  of 
Deity  in  the  scriptures,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it. 
"  It  may  be  that  the  house  of  Judah  will  hear  all  the 
evil  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto  them ;  that  they  may 
return  every  man  from  his  evil  way ;  that  I  may  forgive 
their  iniquity  and  their  sin."  The  predictions  were 
accordingly  dictated  by  Jeremiah  to  Baruch.  It  seems 
that  the  prophet  was  at  this  time  in  prison ;  yet,  anxious 
that  the  benefit  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  people, 
he  commissioned  Baruch  to  take  the  earliest  and  fittest 
opportunity  of  giving  them  publicity,  by  reading  them 
to  his  countrymen  at  their  first  solemn  convocation. 
On  the  day  of  expiation,  in  the  fifth  year^ of  Jehoiakim,  -r^e  roll 
this  injunction  was  carried  into  effect- the  roll  was  publicly 
publicly  read  ;  tidings  of  this  circumstance  were  carried"read- 
instantly  to  court,  and  Baruch  was  summoned  before 
the  assembled  princes,  to  read  the  book  a  second  time. 
His  illustrious  audience  appears  to  have  been  much 
struck  and  affected  by  those  awful  admonitions ;  and 
they  thought  it  behoved  them  to  lay  the  whole  before 
the  king.  At  the  same  time,  aware  of  the  cruel  dispo- 
sition of  Jehoiakim,  and  rightly  judging  that  he  would 
be  deeply  incensed,  they  took  the  precaution  of  com- 
manding the  prophet  and  his  amanuensis  to  conceal 
themselves,  and  then  presented  themselves  with  the 
important  writing  before  the  monarch,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  winter  palace,  with  a  fire  burning  before  him. 
He  commanded  Jehudi  to  read  the  writing ;  but  had 
scarcely  patience  to  listen  to  three  or  four  columns  of 
it,  when  he  cut  it  with  a  penknife,  and  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  Elnathan,  Delaiah,  and  Gemariah,  Blinub 
consumed  it  in  the  fire.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  Jehoiakim. 
of  the  general  insensibility  of  those  who  surrounded  the 
rash  prince,  that  they  appeared  to  be  totally  unaffected 
by  this  bold  and  atrocious  act.  At  the  same  time, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch;  but  they  were  already  concealed,  and  so 
effectually,  that  they  escaped  the  present  danger, 
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After  this  occurrence,  the  prophet  was  enjoined  to  take 
•'another  roll  yet  larger,  and  to  dictate  to  Baruch  the 
whole  of  the  former  writing,  together  with  many  addi- 
tional predictions,  closing  with  a  severe  sentence 
against  Jehoiakim,  threatening  him  that  he  should  be 
himself  cut  off,  and  deprived  of  burial ;  and  that  his  pos- 
terity should  be  disinherited  of  the  throne  of  David. 

At  the  close  of  these  three  years,  Jehoiakim  rebelled 
against  his  formidable  conqueror,  who,  when  he  spared 
him,  had  rendered  him  tributary;   and  the  enraged 
king  of  Babylon  returned  with  irresistible  force  against 
Jerusalem.     The  Rechabites,  who  had  been  bound  by 
their  father  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  to  some  sin- 
gular observances — among  which  were  these,  that  they 
should   neither   drink  wine,  nor  dwell  in  houses,  but 
in  tents,  to  signify  that  they  were  but  strangers  in 
the   land — were  compelled,  by  the   extremity  of  the 
circumstances,  consequent   upon  this  invasion,  so  far 
to   relinquish    this   latter   stipulation,    as   to   retreat 
into  the  city,  and  dwell  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  overspread 
the  country.     Jeremiah  availed  himself  of  this  occur- 
rence, which,  from  its  singularity,  could  not  but  be 
generally  known,  once  more  to  admonish  the  king  and 
the  people  by  the  example  of  these  Rechabites.     In 
order  to  do  this  more  effectually,  he  collected  all  the 
house  of  Rechab,  and,  in  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  set  before  them  wine,  inviting 
them  to  drink;  but  they  resolutely  refused,  assigning 
their  father's  injunction  as  a  reason,  and  not  deeming 
their  constrained   abandonment   of  one  part  of  their 
vow  a  reason  for  the  voluntary  neglect  of  that  which 
was  within  their  power.     The  prophet  took  this  occa- 
sion to  reprove  the  Israelites  for  their  breach  of  God's 
commandments,    to   whom   they   owed   such   infinite 
obligations,  while  these  Rechabites  held  so  sacred  the 
precept  of  their  father.     To  mark  this  admonition  yet 
more  strongly,   while  a  wicked  king  was   threatened 
with  the  extermination  of  his  family,  and  a  rebellious 
nation  were  about  to  be  carried  into  captivity,  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Rechabites  was  rewarded  with  the  pro- 
mise— "  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a 
man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever."    Immediately  after- 
Deeth  of      wards  occurred  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  slain 
Jeboiakiin.   by  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  body  cast  into  a  common 
sewer.      Jehoiachin,  who  is  also  called  Jeconiah  and 
Coniah,  ascended  the  throne,  but  kept  his  seat  only 
three  months,  at  the  close  of  which  period  he  was  taken 
away  captive  by  the  Chaldeans;    and  with  him  the 
princes,  nobles,  officers,  and  principal  population  of 
Jerusalem,  besides,  its  treasures — no  mean  spoil,  fre- 
quently as  it  had  been  before  plundered.     The  king  of 
Babylon  did  not,  however,  utterly  destroy  the  place, 
but  thought  proper  to  place  Mattaniah,  the  uncle  of  the 
last  monarch  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  by  the  more 
commonly-known  name  of  Zedekiah,  upon  the  throne, 
who  was  suffered  to  reign  eleven  years. 

Zedekiah,  unmoved  by  the  mingled  judgment  and 
severity  of  the  measures  which  resulted  in  this  event, 
which  plundered,  without  wholly  impoverishing  him, 
and,  while  it  retrenched  his  resources,  spared  him  his 
life  and  his  royalty;  unawed  by  all  the  predictions  of 
impending  indignation,  which  he  had  heard,  and  by 
the  calamities  which  he  had  partially  shared;  continued 
the  same  ruinous  career  of  evil  which  had  distinguished 
;s.  and  successively  destroyed  his  predecessors.  In  the 
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beginning  of  his  reign,  Jeremiah  was  shown  two  baskets  Jeremiah. 
of  figs  ;  the  one  ripe  and  good,  the  olhcr  utterly  worth- 
less. By  the  first  were  intended  those  of  the  captivity, 
whose  heart  should  be  softened  by  affliction,  and  to 
whom  the  promise  of  restoration  to  their  country  was 
given.  By  the  latter  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
who  remained ;  both  the  king,  the  princes,  and  the 
general  population,  who  were  unchanged  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  judgments  which  they  had  witnessed,  and 
were  threatened  that  by  sword,  and  pestilence,  and 
famine,  they  should  be  driven  out,  and  "  consumed 
from  off  the  land."  Soon  afterwards  he  was  instructed 
to  make  yokes  and  bonds,  and,  after  putting  them  upon 
his  own  person,  to  send  them  to  the  respective  sove- 
reigns of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by 
the  hand  of  their  ambassadors  then  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
to  tell  them  that,  unless  they  submitted  to  the  king  of 
Babylon,  they  should  be  subdued  by  force.  The  same 
unwelcome  message  he  himself  carried  to  his  own  sove- 
reign, assuring  him  that  no  way  remained  to  save  him- 
self and  his  people  but  by  submission.  To  enforce  this 
injunction  more  strongly,  and  to  keep  it  in  constant 
remembrance,  the  prophet  continued  to  wear  upon  his 
own  person  those  bages  of  slavery,  until  Hananiah,  a  Hananiah's 
false  prophet,  taking  the  yoke  from  his  neck,  broke  it  c°»tradic- 
in  the  temple,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests  and  of  all tlon> 
the  people,  affirming,  that  within  the  space  of  two  full 
years,  the  prisoners  who  had  been  carried  into  Babylon 
should  be  restored,  together  with  their  captive  prince 
Jeconiah,  and  all  the  spoil.  Jeremiah  was,  in  conse- 
quence, commanded  to  say  to  Hananiah,  that  in  place 
of  the  yoke  of  wood  which  he  had  broken,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar should  impose  upon  the  nations  a  yoke  of  iron  t 
and  that  as  a  punishment  for  having  deceived  the  people  And  ^en- 
by  a  lying  prophecy,  he  should  die  that  very  yearr  tence, 
which  happened  accordingly,  in  the  seventh  month. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  Seraiah  having  been*  B.C. 
sent  to  Babylon  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  or  having  596. 
accompanied  him,  to  negociate  some  political  measure  Jeremiah 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah  wrote  his  prophecies  seuds  ll!.s 

against  Babylon,  which  form  a  considerable   part  of  Pr°J? "fcie!' 
i     i         •         i_«  j       i  •  i  -/.ri    i        to  Babylon, 

the  book  bearing  his  name,  and  which  testified  that 

the  cup  of  blood  which  that  empire  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  other  nations,  she  should  herself  drink  in 
turn,  even  to  its  dregs.  These  he  now  gave  to  Seraiah, 
charging  him  first  to  read  them  to  the  captive  Jews,  to 
animate  them  with  the  prospect,  although  distant,  of  their 
restoration  to  their  country,  and  then  to  bind  them  to  a 
stone,  and  sink  them  in  the  river  Euphrates ;  at  the  same 
time  apprising  them,  that  by  this  act  was  typified  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  never  to  rise  again.  It  is  possible 
that  besides  the  sanguine  temperament  of  man,  which 
induces  him,  unless  hope  be  wholly  extinguished,  to 
antedate  the  termination  of  his  calamities,  that  these 
predictions  operated  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of 
those  Israelites  to  induce  them  to  expect  a  speedier 
deliverance  than  was  intended ;  especially  as  these 
anticipations  were  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
the  false  prophets,  who,  like  Hananiah,  flattered  their 
wishes,  and  who  had  been  carried  away  with  them  into 
captivity.  However  this  might  be,  Jeremiah  found  it  His  letter  t» 
necessary  to  write  to  them  a  letter  by  the  hands  of^'ec8P- 
Elasah  and  Gemariah,  sent  by  the  king  of  Judah  on  tivc9' 
some  mission  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  show  them  that 
they  must  not  cherish  the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance, 
and  that  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  his  devoted  country. 
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Biography,  were  not  all  yet  emptied.     He  advised  them  to  marry 
and  settle  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  that"  they  might 
be  increased,  and  not  diminished"  in  the  interval   that 
must  elapse  before  their  restoration.     He  had  before 
declared  that  their  state  of  subjection  should  last  during 
the  reign  of  "  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  his  son,  and  of  his 
son's    son,"   and   he   now    precisely   fixes    the     term 
"  seventy  years."     Of  the  two  false  prophets,  "  Ahab, 
the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Maas- 
seiah,"  he  predicted  that  they  should  be  the  victims  of 
their  own  deception,  and  that  it  would  become  a  pro- 
verbial form  of   malediction,  "  The  -Lord  make  thee 
like  Zedekiah,   and    like    Ahab,    whom   the  king   of 
Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire."     In  answer  to  this  letter, 
Shemaiah,  who  was  at  Babylon,  wrote  to  Zephaniah, 
who  was  the  chief  priest  remaining  at  Jerusalem,  re- 
provjng  frim  for  suffering  Jeremiah  to  proceed  without 
punishment,    and  this    letter   the   priest  read  to  the 
prophet.     In  consequence,  he   was  ordered  again  to 
send  to  them  of  the  captivity,  and  to  pronounce  sen- 
And  against  tence  against  Shemaiah,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his 
Sbenmiab.    family,  should  be  restored  to  their  native  country. 
B.  c.          Thus  Jeremiah  continued  to  prophesy,  with  inflexible 
590.      fidelity,  in   defiance  of  dangers  and  privations,  some- 
times "announcing  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
woss  of  his  country,  and  at  others  its  eventual  deli- 
verance, until  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  tenth 
month  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem to  besiege  it.     Struck  by  a  momentary  remorse, 
the  king  of  Judah  sent  to  entreat  the  prophet  to  pray 
for  them.     This  emotion  did  not  long  continue ;  and 
Zedekiah  having  found  means  to  prevail  upon  the  king 
of  Egypt  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  the  Chal- 
deans drew  off  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  attack 
the  Egyptians.     The  prophet  was  enjoined  to  repre- 
sent to  Zedekiah  and  his  countrymen,  that  this  stroke 
of  policy  would  prove  no  more  than  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, and  the  message  was  delivered  in  the  cha- 
racteristic language  of  prophecy.     "  Deceive  not  your- 
selves, saying  the  Chaldeans  shall  surely  depart  from 
us,  for  they  shall  not  depart :  for  though  ye  had  smitten 
the  whole  army  of  the  Chaldeans  that  fight  against 
you,  and   there  remained  but  wounded  men  among 
them,  yet  should  they  rise  up  every  man  in  his  tent, 
and  burn  this  city  with  fire."    Yet  wearied  of  always 
prophesying,  without  "  his  report  being  believed,"  and 
feeling  his  own  exposure  to  the  calamities  which  hung 
over  his  devoted  country,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
temporary    absence   of    the    Chaldeans,    when    they 
marched  gainst  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  attempted  to 
witndraw  from  the  city,  and  to  "retire  to  Anathoth,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.     He  was  arrested,  however,  by 
Irijah,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin, 
as  a  deserter  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  brought  as  such 
before  the  princes,  Avho  struck  him,  and,  after  treating 
aLdTon-      him  with  &reat   in(%n'ty,  imprisoned  him   "  in  the 
fined.          house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe."     After  a  considerable 
Sent  for  by  time,  the  king  sent  for  him    privately,  to  inquire  if 
the  king,      there  were  any  prophecy  touching  him ;  when  Jere- 
miah, answering  in  the  affirmative,  assured  him  that 
he  should  be  certainly  "  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Babylon."     He  availed  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  point  out  to  Zedekiah  the  falsehood  of 
those  prophets  who  had  prophesied  that  the  Chaldeans 
should  not  come  against  the  city,  implying,  from  this 
failure  of  their  predictions,  the  truth  of  his  own,  which 
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had  always  pointed  to  this  event ;  he  complained"  of  Jeremiah, 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  treatment  which  he  '•^^•~v->fc^ 
had  received;  he  pleaded  his  perfect  innocence  of  any  From 
crime  against  the  monarch  or  the  state,  and  entreated 
that  he  might  not  be  remanded  to  his  former  prison, 
stating  that  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life  to  con- 
tinue there.  The  king  was  so  far  either  touched  with 
remorse  for  the  oppression  which  he  had  permitted,  or 
melted  by  the  affecting  representation  of  the  prophet, 
that,  although  he  dtd  not  think  proper  to  give  him  his 
liberty,  he  softened  the  rigour  of  his  confinement,  and 
commanded  "  that  they  should  commit  him  into  the 
court  of  the  prison,"  and  afford  him  a  daily  allowance 
of  food  until  the  bread  in  the  city  failed. 

While  he  was  thus  incarcerated  a  legal  occurrence  Is  confined 
demanded  his  attention,  and  his  conduct  in  it  marked'11  the  court 
the  implicit  confidence  which  he  himself  placed  in  theof.the 
revelations  made  to  him  respecting  the  restoration  of**" 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land.     His  cousin  Hanameel  Purchases 
visited  him,  apprizing  him  that  he  wished  to  sell  his  Vjf  field  °! 
field,  and  that,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  in   similar  cases,  the  right  of  redemption  and  of 
inheritance  was  "ttith  the  prophet ;  who  <lid  not  scruple, 
notwithstanding  the  unpromising  aspect  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  his  own  predictions  of  the  entire  subjugation 
of  the  country  to  the  Chaldeans,  to  purchase  this  land, 
fully  assured  that  the  inheritance  should  return  to  him- 
self or  his  family,  in  the  restoration  of  his  people  to 
their  rights  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  :  but  he  took 
the  precaution  to  have  witnesses  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  to  deliver  the  writings,  properly  signed  and 
sealed,  to  Baruch,  charging  him  to  envelope  them  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  which  might  preserve  them  from 
injury,  and  to  keep  them  carefully,  until  the  time  of 
restitution  'should  arrive,  when  they  would  be  evidence 
of  the  right  of  his  family  to  the  possession. 

A  transaction  had  also  occurred  during'  the  siege,  Sabbatical 
which  marks  strongly  the  character  of  the  people  with  ye»r  vio- 
whom  he  had  to  do,  evincing  their  total  dereliction  of  d  e  ' 
principle,  and  which  called  forth  the  severest  censures 
of    the    faithful    and    unintimidated     prophet.      The 
sabbatical  year    having   arrived,   at   the   instance   of 
Jeremiah,  who  urged  upon  them  the  command  of  God 
in  the  law,  the   king,  princes,  nobles,   and   people, 
liberated  their  slaves :  but  in   this   interval,  while  the 
Chaldeans  were  withdrawn,  and  pursuing  the  Egyptians, 
they  recalled  their  emancipated  brethren,  and  reduced 
them  to  their  former  state  of  servitude. 

Nebuchadnezzar,    having    shut   up   the   Egyptians  Nebuchad- 
within  their  own  boundaries,  and  rendered  them  tri-nezzai 
butary,  returned  to  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  ;  andre< 
Jeremiah,  continuing  his  prophecies  against  his  country- 
men, was  demanded  of  the  king  by  the  princes,  as  a 
seditious  man,  and  a  traitor  to  the  state,  who  discourag- 
ed the  people  by  his  predictions,  and  merited  death. 
Zedekiah  gave  him  over  to  their  power,  to  dispose  of 
him  as   they  thought  proper;    and,  in  virtue  of  this 
authority,  they  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  or  well,  with- Jeremiah 
out  water,  but  the  bottom  of  which  was  mire,  in  which  consigned  to 
he  must  have  been  suffocated  but  for  the  good  offices  a  dun^01 
of  Ebed-melech,  one  of  the  king's  attendants,  who 
apprized  him  of  the  perilous  situation  of  the  prophet : 
the  monarch  authorized  him  to  draw  him  out  of  this 
pit,  and  remanded  him  to  the  court  of  the  prison-house.  Released, 
After  this  deliverance,  Zedekiah  sent  again  for  him,  to  a"<l  brought 
a  private  audience ;  when  Jeremiah  urged  the  necessity to 
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of  his  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  an 
unqualified  submission,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of 
himself  and  his  country  from  the  destruction  which 
awaited  both,  in  terms  so  solemn  and  so  convincing,  that 
the  king  confessed  himself  almost  persuaded  to  do  as 
he  recommended,  but  expressed  his  apprehensions 
both  of  his  nobles  and  of  the  people,  and  strictly 
enjoined  Jeremiah,  in  the  event  of  their  interrogating 
him,  not  to  reveal  the  subject  of  this  interview. 

The  time  now  came  when  repentance  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  monarch  was  as  unavailing  as 
the  remonstrances  of  the  prophet  had  hitherto  been. 
Jerusalem  was  taken  on  the  9th  day  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  eleventh  year,  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah;  and  with 
it  that  miserable  monarch,  who  was  first  permitted  to 
witness  the  slaughter  of  his  children,  and  then  deprived 
of  sight,  bound  in  fetters,  and  carried  into  Babylon. 
Amidst  the  dreadful  slaughter  that  ensued,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar gave  particular  charge  that  no  injury  should  be 
inflicted  upon  Jeremiah;  and  the  day  of  the  slavery 
of  his  country,  was  that  of  his  personal  deliverance, 
He  was  carried,  with  other  captives,  to  Ramath ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  that  place,  he  had  his  choice  given 
him,  whether  he  would  go  into  Babylon,  or  return  to 
his  native  land,  or  prefer  any  other  place,  since  he 
was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased.  He  preferred 
staying  in  Judea,  and  went  to  Mizpeh,  to  Gedaliah,  a 
Jewish  prince,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  constituted 
governor  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  whom,  in 
former  instances,  the  prophet  had  received  protection. 
Here  he  resided  in  peace,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Jews,  for  some  time.  But  a  conspiracy  was  forming 
against  Gedaliah,  which  disturbed  this  tranquillity,  and 
terminated  the  life  of  the  governor.  One  of  the  un- 
worthy princes  of  Judah,  Ishmael  by  name,  had  escaped 
the  general  destruction  by  flying  to  the  king  of  Ammon; 
and  after  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  remnant  under 
the  just  administration  of  Gedaliah,  either  moved  by 
envy  of  his  station,  or  instigated  by  the  monarch  with 
whom  he  had  found  protection,  he  resolved  to  compass 
the  death  of  this  good  governor.  Gedaliah  had  re- 
ceived notice  of  this  conspiracy  from  Johanan,  and 
others  of  the  dispersed  captains,  who  came  in  to  him 
after  the  establishment  of  his  government,  and  re- 
peatedly urged  that  they  might  prevent  the  meditated 
evil  by  cutting  off  the  traitor.  The  governor  was  too 
just  to  allow  this  latter  measure ;  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  too  secure  to  take  the  proper  precautions 
against  his  insidious  adversary.  Unwilling  to  think 
so  ill  of  a  man  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  distin- 
guished kindness,  he  suffered  Ishmael  to  have  constant 
access  to  him  ;  availing  himself  of  which,  he  found 
occasion  to  assassinate  Gedaliah,  and  the  friends  who 
surrounded  him. 

This  cruel  piece  of  treachery  and  rebellion  was  fol- 
lowed by  another.  Two  days  after  this  nefarious  trans- 
action, fourscore  men  approaching  the  desolated  sanc- 
tuary, in  habiliments  of  mourning,  with  incense  and 
offerings,  to  lament  the  ruin  of  their  country,  the  city, 
and  the  temple,  were  intercepted  by  the  hypocriti- 
cal murderer,  who,  mingling  his  tears  with  theirs,  of- 
fered to  conduct  them  to  Gedaliah ;  and,  after  lead- 
ing them  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  he  brought  them 
to  a  pit,  or  subterraneous  excavation,  which  had  been 
made  by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  as  a  hiding-place,  when 
he  was  threatened  by  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and 
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killed  them  there,  filling  up  the  cavern  with  the  car-  Jeremiah, 
cases  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  his  treachery.  He  then 
compelled  the  remnant  of  the  people,  among  whom 
were  some  princesses  who  had  escaped  the  captivity, 
to  follow  him,  and  was  returning  to  Baalis,  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  with  whom  this  infamous  plot  seems  to 
have  originated,  when  Johanan,  and  other  officers,  who 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the 
too  confiding  Gedaliah,  having  received  information  of 
these  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Ishmael,  pur- 
sued, and  overtook  him  in  Gibeon,  rescued  his  pri- 
soners, and  compelled  him  to  flee  for  his  life,  with  only 
eight  men  who  escaped  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  atrocious  murder  of  Gedaliah  and 
was  an  act  of  treason  unsanctioned  by  the  remnant  of  The  Jews 
the  Jews,  and  so  promptly  revenged  by  Johanan,  nei-  fi';»'the 
ther  did  that  chief,  his  companions  in  arms,  or  the  ^lia'deaus. 
people,  judge  it  prudent  to  return  to  the  heart  of  their 
country,  until  they  could  ascertain  what  representations 
on  the  subject  might  be  made  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
how  that  monarch  might  be  disposed  to  receive  them. 
They  turned,  therefore,  aside  to  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
and  dwelt  on  the  confines  of  Judea,  near  Bethlehem. 
They   had   greater   cause   for  apprehension,   because 
not  only  the  deputy  appointed  by  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon had   fallen,  but  the  Chaldeans  who   remained 
with   him    had   been   also   put   to   the    sword ;    and 
their  fears  so  far  prevailed,  that  they  began  to  think  Meditate  a 
of  seeking  shelter  in  Egypt.     This  step,  however,  they  return  to 
would   not   take   without   consulting   Jeremiah,   and, 
through  him,  seeking  counsel  at  the  hand  of  God;  •ti 
the  same  time  promising  that  they  would  abide  by 
whatever  decision    he    should   make   by    inspiration. 
The  prophet  accordingly  received,  ten  days  afterward, 
an  answer  to  their  solemn  appeal  to  him  ;  and  assured 
them,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  if  they  continued 
in  their  country,  he  would  give  them  favour  in  the 
sight  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  deliver  them  from  their 
fears  of  the  Chaldeans ;  but  that  if  they  persisted  in 
going  down  into  Egypt,   they  should  there  perish  by  Are  forbid 
the  sword,  by  famine,  and  by  pestilence.     At  the  same  to  S°- 
time,  he  added,  that  they  had  dissembled  before  him, 
in  sending  to   inquire  after  his  will,  for  that  they  had 
already  made  up   their  minds,  and  would  disobey  his 
injunctions.     So  it  proved  ;  for  Jeremiah  had  no  sooner 
delivered  his  message,  than  they  accused  him  of  con-  Disobey, 
spiring  with  Baruch   to  deliver  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  of  thinking  so   to  intimidate 
them  by  this  prediction,  which  they  pronounced  false, 
as  to  bend  them  to  his  purpose.      They,  therefore, 
gathered  the  people,  and  took  them  into  Egypt,  com- 
pelling Jeremiah   and    Baruch    to  accompany  them.  Force  Jere- 
They  had  no  sooner  come  to  Tahpanhes,  or,  as  some  miah  a»d 
write  it,  Taphnes,  than  the  prophet  was  commanded  Banu 
to  "  take  great  stones,  and  hide  them   in  the  clay  in  them"***"^ 
the  brick-kiln,  which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  Type  at 
in  Tahpanhes,  in  the  sight  of  the  men  of  Judah  ;  and  Tahpauhes. 
say  unto  them,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel;  behold,  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king  of  Babylon,  my   servant,  and   will   set  his 
throne  upon  these  stones   that   I    have  hid;    and   he 
shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over  them."     He  then 
proceeded  to   state  his   entire  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
the  destruction  of  those  Jews  who  had  fled  thither, 
contrary  to  his  express  command,  for  protection.     In 
this  constrained  sojournment  in  Egypt,  Jeremiah  wrote 
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Biography,  several  distinguished  prophecies,  principally  against 
~  ^  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians ;  and  if,  as  is  the  best- 
founded  opinion,  his  Book  of  Lamentations  were 
composed  on  occasion  of  the  ruin  of  his  country  by  the 
Chaldeans,  that  work  was  also  probably  written  here. 
Some  have  conjectured  that  they  were  framed  on  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Josiah  :  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote 
some  elegiac  piece  or  pieces  then ;  but  the  character  of 
this  book  seems  best  to  suit  the  melancholy  extinction 
of  the  national  glory  and  even  existence.  They  are  the 
longest  specimens  remaining  of  that  kind  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  are  pre-eminent  for  beauty  and  pathos. 
They  justify  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  pronounced 
mentations."  the  characteristic  style  of  Jeremiah  to  have  been  ten- 
derness. No  man  could  so  have  written,  who  did  not 
deeply  feel ;  and  no  man  could  so  have  felt,  who  was 
not  involved  in  the  calamities  which  he  describes.  Of 
his  style,  Bishop  Lowth  says,  "  Jeremiah,  though  de- 
ficient neither  in  elegance  nor  sublimity,  must  give 
place  in  both  to  Isaiah.  Jerome  seems  to  object 
against  him  a  sort  of  rusticity  of  language,  no  ves- 
tige of  which,  I  must  however  confess,  I  have  been 
able  to  discover.  His  sentiments,  it  is  true,  are  not 
always  the  most  elevated,  nor  are  his  periods  always 
neat  and  compact;  but  these  are  faults  common  to 
those  writers,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  excite  the 
gentler  affections,  and  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy or  sorrow.  This  observation  is  very  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  Lamentations,  where  these  are  the 
prevailing  passions ;  it  is,  however,  frequently  in- 
stanced in  the  prophecies  of  this  author,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  which  is 
chiefly  poetical.  The  middle  of  it  is  almost  entirely 
historical.  The  latter  part,  again,  consisting  of  the 
six  last  chapters,  is  altogether  poetical;  it  contains 
several  different  predictions,  which  are  distinctly 
marked,  and  in  these  the  prophet  approaches  very  near 
the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
can  scarcely  pronounce  above  half  the  tjook  of  Jere- 
miah to  be  poetical."  He  conjectures  thut  the  53d 


chapter  belongs  properly  to  the  Lamentations,  to  which 
it  serves  as  an  exordium. 

Jeremiah  has  been  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  137th 
psalm  ;  and  to  him,  with  Ezekiel,  has  been  also  ascribed 
psalm  65th.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  prophet  ter- 
minated his  days  in  this  involuntary  exile,  and  that  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,  irritated  by  his  threaten- 
ings  and  reproaches  atTahpanhes.  They  have  even  con- 
jectured that  he  was  stoned,  and  suppose  that  he  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
alludes  (chap.  xi.  37).  Others  affirm  that  he  died  in  Ba- 
bylon. Some  rabbins  assert  that  he  returned  to  Judea : 
but  the  time,  manner,  and  place  of  his  death,  are  al- 
together uncertain.  Other  circumstances  have  been 
added,  as  little  to  be  depended  upon.  The  apocryphal 
writer  (2  Mace.  xv.  13.)  affirms,  that  he  appeared  in 
company  with  Oneas,  after  his  death,  to  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  gave  him  a  sword,  and  encouraged  him  to  fight 
for  his  country.  The  Alexandrian  chronicle  speaks  of 
predictions  which  he  delivered  to  the  Egyptian  priests, 
foretelling  the  overthrow  of  their  idols  by  an  earth- 
quake at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  and  that  Alexan- 
der, visiting  his  tomb,  and  learning  the  prophecies 
which  he  had  delivered  concerning  his  person  and 
conquests,  caused  his  body  to  be  removed  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to  be  erected 
over  him.  The  apocryphal  writer  before  alluded  to 
(2  Mace.  ii.  4,  5,  6.)  states,  that  he  took  the  holy  fire 
and  concealed  it  in  a  cistern  ;  that  the  Jews,  upon 
their  return,  found  in  this  receptacle  only  muddy  water, 
which  became,  however,  inflamed  when  poured  upon 
the  altar.  He  also  tells  us,  that  Jeremiah  removed  the 
tabernacle  and  the  ark  to  mount  Nabo,  and  concealed 
them  in  a  cavern,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  Some 
of  these  things  are  palpably  fables,  and  all  of  them 
uncertain.  The  only  authentic  account  of  this  illus- 
trious prophet  is  that  which  we  have  given,  collected 
principally  from  his  own  writings,  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  sacred  scriptures. 
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Biography.  THE  prophet  Ezckiel,  the  third  of  those  who  have 
^^v-O  acquired  the  greatest  distinction  amongst  the  Jews,  was 
a  descendant  of  Aaron,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  conse- 
quently of  the  sacerdotal  order.  His  father's  name 
was  Buzi ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Sarera.  With  regard  to  other  particulars  generally 
deemed  interesting  in  the  early  history  of  distinguished 
men,  Scripture  has  left  no  record,  because  they  are  of 
minor  consideration  compared  with  his  great  character 
as  a  prophet,  and  because  they  have  no  immediate 
connection  with  his  predictions. 

The   time  of  his  appearance  and  the  drift   of  his 
writings  evince  a  marked  and  most  merciful  interfe- 
rence of  Providence  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
They  were  now  in  a  state  of  depression  and  captivity; 
and  our  prophet,  who  was  destined  to  console  them 
amidst   their   sorrows,  was   himself  a  participator   of 
them,  being  carried  away   captive  to   Babylon   with 
Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  about  A.  M. 
3405,  B.  c.  599.     In  this  condition,  he  dwelt  with  his 
Scene  of  his  countrymen  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar,  in  Meso- 
prophecies.  potamia,  which   flows  into   the   eastern   side   of  the 
Euphrates,  at  Cireesium,  the  modern  Carchemish,  two 
hundred  miles,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  north  of  Baby- 
lon.    It  is  called  by  Pliny  (lib.  i.  c.  26)  Cobaris ;    by 
Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  Chaboras,  or  Aboras.     There  is 
no  account  of   Ezekiel's   having   prophesied    at   any 
earlier  period  of  his  life ;  but  upon  his  going  into  Me- 
sopotamia, he  was  favoured  with  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion, and  became  the  appointed  minister  of  consolation 
to  his  afflicted  compatriots.     They  had  entertained  the 
idea,  so  natural  to  those  in  a  state  of  bondage,  that 
those  who  remained  in  Judea  were  much  more  happily 
circumstanced  than  themselves,  in  which  supposition 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  studied  misrepresentations 
of  false   prophets.     They  were,  however,  now  unde- 
ceived, by   being  informed   of  the   calamities  which 
were  about  to  overspread  their  country,  and  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  which  awaited  Jerusalem  itself  with 
its  celebrated  and  beloved  temple,  in  consequence  of 
the  universal  apostacy  that  would  occur. 

The  commencement  of  his  prophetic  office  is  to  be 
dated  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity,  about  eight  or 
ten  years  after  Daniel,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age ;  so,  at  least,  it  has  been  usually  calculated  ;  but 
Usher,  Prideaux,  Calmet,  and  several  other  chronolo- 
gists,  consider  the  thirty  years  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  chapter  of  his  writings  ("  Now  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth  month,"  &c.) 
as  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  covenant  made  with  God 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  others  again  maintain  it  to 
signify  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  or  of  Nebupolas- 
ser's  reign;  and  others,  the  thirtieth  year  from  the 
Jubilee.  We  follow  the  more  received  opinion,  by  as- 
signing his  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character  and 
office  to  B.  c.  595.  This  was  about  four  and  thirty 
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years  subsequent  to  the  period  when  Jeremiah  was  first    Ezekiel. 
favoured  with  the  revelations  of  the  divine  will :  con- 
sequently, the  last  eight  years  of  Jeremiah  correspond 
with  the  first  eight  years  of  Ezekiel. 

The  name  given  to  our  prophet  was  indicative  of  his 
future  character,  as  a  person  eminent  for  his  fortitude 
and  trust  in  God.  These  noble  qualities  were  displayed 
in  the  temper  which  he  evinced  during  seasons  of  ad- 
versity, and  in  the  unhesitating  firmness  and  resolution 
with  which  he  reproved  the  idolatries  of  Israel.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Vttptrp  "  fortitudo  Dei." 

The  book  which  contains  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  State  of  ha 
and  to  which  his  name  is  universally  attached,  seems  to  works, 
be  unquestionably  of  his  production ;  such  is  his  own 
statement  at  the  very  commencement  of  it,  and  no 
other  person  has  advanced,  or  been  supported  by  any 
plausible  pretence,  in  a  claim  upon  its  composition.  It 
has  been  frivolously  maintained,  that  as  the  connective 
particle  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  it  con- 
stitutes only  a  fragment  of  some  other  and,  perhaps, 
larger  work ;  but  this  is  a  very  common  style  with  the 
historical  writers  of  Scripture,  and  the  form  of  expres- 
sion does  not,  in  fact,  require  a  translation  that  should 
imply  a  reference  to  any  previous  publication.    "  Now  " 
is,  therefore,  the  word  properly  used  in  this  and  other 
parts   of  Scripture  in  our  English  translation.     Jose- 
phus,  indeed,  affirms  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  c.  6)  that  Ezekiel 
left  two  books  on  the  subject  of  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and  the  opinion  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
by  others  ;  but  as  no  intimation  of  the  kind  occurs  ia 
any  part  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  as,  moreover, 
the  prevalent  notion  appears  to  have  rested  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  Josephus,  who  has  given  no  evidence 
of  its  truth,  and  left  no  trace  of  whence  he  derived  the 
information,  it  may  fairly  be  rejected  as  groundless. 
The  Talmudists  assert  that  some  of  the  rabbis  were 
desirous  of  rejecting  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  from  the 
sacred  canon,  as  containing  certain  heterodox  passages, 
and  such  as  were  contradictory  to  the  law  of  Moses ; 
particularly  the  statement  in  the  eighteenth  chapter, 
that  the  son  should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father, 
whereas  the  Jewish  legislator  himself  declares,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  genes- 
ration.     This,  together  with  some  objections  arising  but 
of  the  extreme  obscurity  of  many  parts  of  his  prophe- 
cies, induced   the  sanhedrim   to  deliberate  long  and 
gravely  upon  their  total  suppression  ;  but  Ananias  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  difficulty,  and  convincing  them 
of  their  mistakes.     It  may  be  proper  to  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  passages  in  question  are,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
contradictory,  except  in  the  view  of  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  drift  of 
the  prophet,  and  admitting  into  the  account  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator.     The  latter  intimates  a  general 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  divine  government,  under  the 
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Biography.  Mosaic  economy,  the  former  speaks  of  a  principle  of 
s^--v-^/  that  government  in  estimating  personal  character.  It 
was  the  evident  and  frequent  fact,  that  the  children 
bore  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers  ;  in  certain  cases,  this 
consequence  still  obtains  from  the  natural  result  of  sin 
and  peculiar  constitution  of  man:  and  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  where  privations  and  sorrows  follow  from 
imprudence  and  folly  through  along  and  mournful  suc- 
cession. But,  in  reality,  the  people  referred  to  by 
Ezekiel  suffered  for  their  personal  transgressions :  the 
captivity  they  endured  was  unquestionably  deserved  by 
their  persistance  in  wickedness,  and  because  their  own 
character  had  become  so  notorious,  that  "  the  son 
could  not  be  said  to  bear,  the  iniquity  of  the  father," 
their  peculiar  sufferings  were  not,  nor  could  they  be 
made  appear  to  be  hereditary  and  entailed ;  for  they 
had  enough  of  responsibility  on  their  individual  ac- 
count, and  enough  of  misery  entailed  for  their  own 
delinquency.  The  prophet  distinctly  specifics  and  ob- 
viates the 'alleged  difficulty  himself,  declaring  that, 
according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, though  it  were  true  that  the  son  bore  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father,  it  was  nevertheless  equally  true 
that  repentance  would  frequently  avert  the  threatened 
calamity,  and  that  "  when  the  son  hath  done  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  and  hath  kept  all  God's  statutes, 
and  hath  done  them,  he  shall  surely  live." 

Contents  of  The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel  con- 
of  tain  God's  appearance  to  the  prophet,  and  instructions 
for  his  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  oflice. 
The  wickedness  and  future  punishment  of  the  Jews  are 
then  described  in  parables  and  visions,  as  far  as  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter.  Thence,  to  the  thirty-second,  the 
prophet  treats  of  those  nations  who  had  insulted  the 
Jews  in  their  captivity.  He  predicts,  in  particular, 
the  destruction  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Phi- 
listines, which  was  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
describes  the  ruin  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  fall  of  Egypt, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  its  people.  Between  the  thirty- 
second  and  the  fortieth  chapters  he  censures  the  dis- 
contented disposition  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Jews,  and 
adduces  various  considerations  calculated  to  incite 
them  to  patience  and  resignation.  In  the  thirty-ninth 
and  fortieth  chapters  he  foretels  the  final  return  of  the 
Jews  from  their  dispersion,  under  the  type  of  the  vic- 
tories to  be  obtained  over  Gog  and  Magog.  The  nine 
last  chapters  contain  a  vision,  representing  a  new 
temple  and  city  ;  a  new  religion  and  government,  typi- 
cal of  an  universal  church,  which  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  the  description  of  a  temple  of  corresponding 
construction  with  the  celebrated  temple  of  Solomon  ; 
but  it  is  most  obvious  that  the  prophet  has  also  some 
further  reference,  and  really  delineates  a  spiritual  edi- 
fice, which  shall  be  filled,  as  he  expresses  it,  with  "  the 
glory  of  the  Lord." 

The  circumstancos  recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  prophecy  have  furnished  occasion  to  infidelity  to 
proclaim  a  premature  triumph.  The  prophet,  having 
been  commanded  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  was 
to  take  a  tile  and  delineate  upon  it  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  all  the  appropriate  en- 
gines of  attack — to  set  up  an  iron  pan  to  represent  a 
wall  between  him  and  the  city,  and  to  continue  for  the 
space  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  days  to  lie  upon  his 
left  side,  signifying  the  iniquity'  of  Israel ;  and  forty 
days  on  his  right  side,  signifying  the  iniquity  of  Judah. 
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The  accomplishment  of  this  sign  is  to  be  looked  for  in     Ezekiel. 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and   the 
period  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.     After  this, 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  take  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches,  and  make  as  many  loaves 
with  them  as  should  correspond  to  the  number  of  days 
in  which  he  was  lying  on  his  right  side,  and  to  bake 
them  with  human  excrements.  .Having  expressed  some 
reluctance  to  the  latter  part  of  the  requisition,  he  was 
allowed  to  substitute  cow-dung.     This  act  was,  like 
the  preceding,  emblematical,  and  designed  to  prefigure 
the  melancholy  and  reduced  condition  of  the  Israelites 
during  the  siege  of  their  capital.     It  has  furnished,  as 
we  before  intimated,  an  occasion  of  objection  to  the  Objection 
enemies  of  revelation,  which  is  thus  briefly  stated  and  of  infidels. 
refuted  by  the  judicious  Harmer.    "  M.  Voltaire  seems 
to  be  extremely  scandalized  at  this  circumstance,  for 
he  has  repeated  the  objection  over  and  over  again  in 
his  writings.     He  supposes  somewhere,  that  denying 
the  providence  of  God  is  extreme  impiety ;    yet,  in 
other  places,  he  supposes  the  prophetic  intimation  to 
K/ukiel — that  he  should  prepare  his  bread  with  human 
dung,  as  expressive  of  the  hardships  Israel  were  about 
to  undergo,  could  not  come  from  God,  being  incom- 
patible with  his  majesty.     God,  then,  it  naturally  folr 
lows,  never  did  reduce  by  his  providence  any  poor 
mortal  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  human 
dung  in  preparing  their  bread;  never  could  do  it;  but 
those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  calamities  of  human 
life  will  not  be  so  positive    upon  this  point  as  this 
lively  Frenchman.     To  make  the  objection  as  strong  as 
possible,  by  raising  the  disgust  of  the  elegant  part  of 
the  world  to  the  greatest  height,  he,  with  his  usual  in- 
genuousness, supposes  the  dung  was  to  be  eaten  with  the 
bread  prepared  after  this  manner,  which  would  form  an 
admirable  confection,  '  Comme  il  n'est  point  d'usage 
de  manger  des  telles  confitures  sur  son  pain,  la  plus- 
part  des  hommes  trouvent  ces  commandemens  indignes 
de  la  Majeste  Divine.'    (La  Raison  par  Alphabet.  Art: 
Ezekiel.)     The  eating  bread  baked  by  being  covered 
up  under  sack  embers,  would  most  certainly  be  great 
misery,  though  the  ashes  were  swept  and  blown  off  with 
care ;   but  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  eat  a  composi* 
tion  of  bread  and  human  excrements.      With  the  same 
kind  of  liberty  he  tells  us,  that  cow-dung  is  sometimes 
eaten  through  all  Deserta  Arabia  (Lettredu  Traducteur 
du  Cantique  des  Cantiques),  which  is  only  true  as  ex- 
plained to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  their  bread  is 
not  unfrequently  baked  under  the  embers  of  cow-dung; 
but  is  eating  bread  so  baked  eating  cow-dung?" 

The  testimony  of  enlightened  travellers  is  very  in>  Answered, 
portant  and  illustrative  upon  this  subject.  They  assure 
us  that  the  dung  of  asses  and  camels  is  very  commonly 
used  for  fuel  in  eastern  countries,  and  that,  having 
collected  and  mixed  it  with  cut  straw,  it  is  formed  into 
cakes,  which  are  suspended  in  some  sunny  situation 
to  dry.  Tournefort  particularly  says,  respecting  Georgia 
in  the  Persian  dominions,  that  all  that  fine  country 
yields  not  one  single  tree,  and  they  are  forced  to  burn 
cow-dung.  "  Oxen  are  very  common  here,  and  they 
breed  them  as  well  for  their  dung  as  for  their  flesh ; 
they  will  yoke  fourteen  or  fifteen  pair  to  one  plough, 
to  turn  up  the  ground ;  each  pair  has  its  man  to  drive 
it,  mounted  like  a  postillion ;  all  these  postillions,  who 
yawl  and  roar  like  sailors  in  a  storm,  make  together  a 
most  intolerable  concert;  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
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JBiography.  this  noise  ever  since  we  left  Erzcron."  Of  the  latter 
<«^'v~^/  place  he  states,  that  "  besides  the  sharpness  of  the 
winters,  what  makes  Erzeron  very  unpleasant  is  the 
scarcity  and  deftrness  of  wood,  nothing  but  pine-wood 
is  known  there ;  and  that,  too,  they  fetch  two  or  three 
days'  journey  from  the  town  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  quite  naked — you  see  neither  tree  nor  bush,  and  their 
common  fuel  is  cow's  dung,  which  they  make  into  turfs. 
But  they  are  riot  comparable  to  those  our  tanners  use 
at  Paris,  much  less  to  those  prepared  in  Provence  of 
the  husks  of  the  olive.  I  do  not  doubt  better  fuel 
might  be  found,  for  the  country  is  not  wanting  in 
minerals;  but  the  people  are  used  to  their  cow-dung, 
and  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  dig  for  it. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  what  a  horrid  perfume  this 
dung  makes  in  the  houses,  which  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  fox-holes,  especially  the  country-houses ; 
every  thing  they  eat  has  a  stench  of  this  vapour ;  their 
cream  would  be  admirable  but  for  this  puhilis,  and  one 
might  eat  very  well  among  them,  if  they  had  wood  for 
the  dressing  their  butcher's  meat,  which  is  very  good." 
Tournefort,  vol.  iii.  p.  95  and  137. 

Daily  observation  in  our  own  country  corresponds 
with  the  above  statement  of  the  celebrated  traveller. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  the  peasantry  of 
Britain  collecting  the  same  materials  for  their  winter 
fuel,  and  exposing  them  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air 
and  sun  in  a  similar  manner.  Another  traveller  is  still 
more  express  upon  the  point :  "  Wood  is  very  dear  in 
this  country  (Persia),  and  sold  by  weight;  they  give 
you  but  twelve  pounds  of  it  for  fourpence  or  fivepence, 
and  the  same  it  is  with  regard  to  coals.  Whence  it  is 
they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  turf  made  of  camel's 
dung,  cow  dung,  sheep's  dung,  horse  dung,  and  ass 
dung.  The  chief  Armenians  of  Julfa  do  so  as  well  as 
the  rest,  or  else  the  fire  would  cost  more  than  the 
victuals,  whereas  they  give  but  thirty  pence  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  this  turf.  They  use  it  more  particularly  for 
heating  of  ovens,  in  which  they  bake  most  of  their  meats 
in  this  country,  without  trouble  and  at  a  small  expence. 
They  even  apply  human  dung  this  way."  (Le  Bruyn.) 
According  to  the  preceding  statements,  the  command 
issued  to  the  prophet  to  prepare  food  in  the  manner 
specified  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  the  surprise 
which  is  apt  to  be  felt  upon  reading  the  account  of  the 
requisition,  in  countries  generally  unaccustomed  to 
such  practices.  However  unintelligible  elsewhere,  in 
the  times  and  places  referred  to,  it  would  be  perfectly 
natural  and  consonant  to  common  use.  The  prophet, 
indeed,  expresses  some  dislike  of  the  preparation  with 
human  excrements,  as  he  probably  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  as  it  certainly  betokened  the  extremity 
of  wretchedness  and  misery;  but  his  request,  and  the 
permission  to  make  the  exchange  recorded,  perhaps 
were  intended  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
nation  whom  he  typified,  and  the  alleviation  which 
would  be  granted  of  their  severest  calamities. 

Next  to  the  allusions  to  the  particular  affairs  of  the 
Jews,  the  predictions  which  relate  to  the  fall  and  de- 
solation of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  war  conducted  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egypt,  are  the  most  remark- 
able. These  subjects  are  exhibited  in  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  manner,  with  great  strength  of  colouring, 
much  minute  delineation,  and  with  an  accuracy  which 
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the  subsequent  pages  of  history  enables  us  fully  to 
appreciate.  Isaiah,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ^^^/"^ 
twenty  years  previous  to  the  threatened  destruction, 
had  intimated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  city  was  to  be 
captured  and  overthrown  by  the  Chaldeans ;  but  Eze- 
kiel  enters  into  greater  particularity,  and  affirms  dis- 
tinctly that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  was  to 
be  the  very  person  employed  by  Providence  to  execute 
this  vengeance,  that  he  should  slay  the  people,  and 
level  the  fortifications  to  the  dust.  Even  the  hard- 
ships to  be  endured  in  consequence  of  the  protracted 
period  of  the  siege,  are  noticed  in  the  expression, 
"  every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
peeled."  Both  the  prophets  alluded  to  also  predicted 
the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  across  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  adjoining  islands  and  countries,  where  they 
were  still  unable  to  obtain  a  secure  and  peaceful  re- 
treat. As  the  Phoenicians  were  the  best  navigators  of 
antiquity,  and  had  spread  themselves  in  different  di- 
rections by  planting  various  colonies,  they  would  na- 
turally repair  to  their  friends  in  the  season  of  danger,- 
and  accordingly  Jerome  testifies,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Assyrian  histories,  that  when  the  Tyrians  were 
besieged,  after  they  saw  no  hope  of  escaping,  they 
went  on  board  their  ships  and  fled  to  Carthage,  or  to 
some  islands  of  the  Ionian  and  jEgean  sea,  carrying 
with  them  all  the  precious  things  in  gold,  silver,  clothes, 
and  articles  of  furniture  which  they  could  collect,  so 
that  the  conqueror  found  little  else  than  bare  walls 
to  repay  his  toils.  In  consequence  of  this  disap- 
pointment, Ezekiel  was  directed  to  promise  him  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  for  a  reward,  where  he  was  to 
obtain  the  spoil  and  the  prey  as  the  wages  of  his  army. 
(Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19.)  It  is  further  predicted  of  Tyre, 
that  the  city  should  be  restored  after  seventy  years, 
and  return  to  Irer  gain  and  merchandize — should  be 
again  taken  and  again  destroyed — the  people,  forsaking 
their  idolatry,  shotild  embrace  the  true  religion — and  at 
length  the  city  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and  its 
subversion  so  complete,  that  its  ancient  site  should  be 
occupied  only  by  the  tents  of  fishermen.  These  parti- 
culars were  literally  fulfilled  in  the  subversion  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  by  Cyrus,  at  the  end  of  seventy 
years,  when  the  conquered  nations  were  restored  to 
their  liberties,  or,  according  to  Newton,  the  seventy 
years  in  question  may  be  computed  thus  :  Tyre  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  reign,  and  in  the  year  before  Christ  573.  Seventy 
years  from  that  period  will  bring  us  to  the  year  503 
before  Christ,  and  the  nineteenth  year  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspes.  At  that  time,  the  lonians  had  rebelled  against 
Darius,  and  the  Phoenicians  assisted  him  with  their 
fleet;  it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  infer  they  were 
now  restored  to  their  privileges.  In  the  succeeding 
reign,  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sidonians,  fur- 
nished Xerxes  with  several  ships  for  his  expedition  into 
Greece ;  and,  by  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Tyrians 
were  advanced  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness,  that  they 
stopped  his  progress  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Persian  empire.  This  relates  to  Insular  Tyre,  which 
flourished  long  after  the  old  city,  and  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  was  destroyed  by 
Alexander  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  It  recovered, 
however,  from  this  disaster  in  a  few  years,  and  after- 
wards withstood  a  siege  of  fifteen  months,  before  the 
2  ii2 
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Biography,  fleets  and  armies  of  Antigonus  could  subdue  it.  The 
^^^-^^s  conversion  of  the  city  from  idolatrous  worship  to  that 
of  the  true  God  was  effected  by  the  residence  of  some 
Jews  and  proselytes  among  them.  This  happy  change 
is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Tyriaiis 
afterwards  furnished  some  illustrious  martyrs  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  celebrated  town  received  a  severe  blow 
from  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  who  not  only  demo- 
lished its  edifices,  but  transferred  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  trade  to  his  new  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
More  recently,  it  changed  its  masters  several  times, 
sometimes  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Seleucidae,  kings  of  Syria,  till  at  last 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  all-subduing  Romans.  It 
was  taken  by  the ,  Saracens,  B.  c.  639;  retaken  by 
the  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  A.M.  1 124 ; 
taken  again  by  the  Mamalucs  of  Egypt,  in  1289;  and 
again  retaken  by  the  Turkish  emperor  Selim,  in  1516, 
under  which  dominion  it  continues,  such  as.  it  is,  a 
heap  of  ruins  and  a  picture  of  desolation !  Nothing 
can  be  finer  or  more  affecting  than  the  description 
contained  in  the  twenty- seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy,  of  the  original  glory  and  subsequent  down- 
fal  of  this  noted  city;  and  modern  travellers  have 
illustrated  the  prophetic  statements  by  the  recital  of 
melancholy  facts.  We  quote  the  language  of  Maun- 
drell :  "  This  city,  standing  in  the  sea,  upon  a  penin- 
sula, promises,  at  a  distance,  something  very  magnifi- 
cent. But  when  you  come  to  it,  you  find  no  similitude 
of  that  glory  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  ch.  26, 
27,  28.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  un- 
garrisoned  castle ;  besides  which,  you  see  nothing  here, 
but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c. 
there  being  not  so  much  as  one  entire  house  left :  its 
present  inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor  wretches 
harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  fishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this 
place  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible  argument  how 
God  has  fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  namely, 
that  it  should  be  '  as  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for 
fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on.' 

The  predictions  of  Ezekiel,  and  of  the  two  other  prin- 
cipal prophets,  who  uttered  their  inspirations  on  the 
subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  are  distinctly  veri- 
fied by  the  profane  historians.  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
expressly  named  as  the  agent  of  this  mighty  over- 
throw, who  was  to  "  make  the  multitude  of  Egvpt  to 
cease ;"  and  with  his  people  were  "  to  draw  their  swords 
against  Egypt,  and  fill  the  land  with  their  slain."  Two 
heathen  historians,  Megasthenes  and  Berosus,  testify 
to  the  fact;  the  former,  in  direct  terms,  saying  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Africa; 
and  the  other  by  alluding  to  the  captives  whom  he  had 
taken,  and  the  affairs  which  he  arranged  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  father.  Josephus  also  corroborates  this 
statement.  .  The  representations  of  both  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  with  regard  to  Pharoah-hophra,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  are  fully  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Herodotus, 
who  has  given  him  the  name  of  Apries ;  and,  in  his  Eu- 
terpe, recited  a  number  of  particulars  respecting  his 
misfortunes.  The  character  of  this  prince,  as  pre-emi- 
nent for  arrogance,  is  alluded  to  in  remarkably  striking 
terms  by  our  prophet:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharoah  king  of  Egypt,  the 
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great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which 
hath  said,  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it 
for  myself;"  (Ezek.  xxix.  3)  upon  which  the  historian 
furnishes  a  striking  comment  by  representing  Apries  as 
most  presumptuously  boasting,  that  he  was  so  firmly 
established,  it  was  not  in  the  power  oF  any  god  to 
dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom.  The  words  are  ATrpiew 
fie  Xeyerat  eivai  {fit  r/  diavota,  prfS1  av  SEOV  /jttv  [iijdeva  £u- 
vacrOat  irav<rcu  TTJQ  Ba(7i\et>;{;*  «ra»  aff^aXtwj  taurw  ISov- 
aOat  edoK£t'  Herodotus  goes  on  to  say,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  idea,  he  was  conquered  (by  Amasis,  one 
of  his  officers  who  rebelled  against  him,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty)  and  taken  prisoner; 
after  his  captivity  he  was  conducted  to  Sais,  to  what 
was  formerly  his  own,  but  then  the  palace  of  Amasis, 
where  he  was  confined  for  some  time,  and  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  attention.  But  the  Egyptians  soon 
began  to  reproach  Amasis  for  preserving  a  person  who 
was  their  common  enemy,  which  induced  him  to  deliver 
up  Apries  to  their  power.  They  strangled,  and  after- 
wards buried  him  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  which 
stands  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

The  prophecies  concerning  Gog  and  Magog,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters,  have  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  not  a  little  perplexed  learned 
commentators  and  theologians.  Calmet  remarks,  that 
Gog  is  the  name  applied  to  the  king  of  the  country 
which  is  denominated  Magog.  Pliny  informs  us  that 
Scythopolis  and  Hieropolis  were  always  called  by  the 
name  of  Magog,  after  their  capture  by  the  Scythians ; 
and  the  ancients  have  commonly  represented  Magog 
as  the  father  of  the  Scythians,  or  Tartars,  which  has 
furnished  occasion  for  numerous  writers  to  trace  these 
names  in  the  provinces  and  cities  of  Great  Tartary. 
Some  imagine  that  the  Persians  descend  from  Magog, 
and  affirm  that  this  is  the  name  under  which  they  con- 
tinue to  pass  in  their  own  country ;  while  others  repre- 
sent the  Goths  as  the  descendants  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
believing  that  the  wars  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  de- 
scribes as  undertaken  by  the  former  against  the  saints, 
were  those  carried  on  by  the  Goths,  in  the  fifth  century, 
against  the  Roman  empire.  Similar  descriptions,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  other  prophets,  and  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  the  Revelations  distinct  mention 
is  made  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Some  intepreters^  among 
whom  is  Mede,  consider  these  two  inspired  writers 
as  having  different  allusions,  while  they  employ  the 
same  descriptive  terms;  and  that  the. prophecies,  of 
John  in  particular,  have  a  distant  reference  to  some 
of  the  unconverted  heathens,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
will  manifest  a  vehement  opposition  to  the  true 
church,  at  the  closing  part  of  that  illustrious  pe- 
riod which  is  designated  the  millenium.  Calmet, 
however,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel,  advocates  the  sentiment  that  Gog  is 
Cambyses,  the  monarch  of  Persia.  The  safest,  and 
perhaps  the  truest  method  of  interpretation,  is  to 
conceive  that  Gog  and  Magog,  both  in  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  and  in  the  Revelations  of  John,  as  allegori- 
cal personages,  designed  to  indicate  generally  those 
potentates  who  should  hereafter  prove  the  most  formi- 
dable opponents  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
church.  The  predicted  victories  over  these  foes  point 
to  the  future  restoration  and  return  of  the  Jews  from 
that  dispersion  which  is  in  its  character  so  unique,  in 
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is  duration  so  protracted,  and  in  its  consequences  so 
disastrous.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  looking  for- 
ward with  eager  anticipation  to  this  movement  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  the  former  regarding-  it  as  the  most  splendid 
cera  of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  the  latter  as  the 
completion  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  the 
consummation  of  human  felicity. 

Josephus  relates  that  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
thought  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  at  variance  with  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah,  importing  that  "  Zedekiah 
should  behold  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  go  to  Baby- 
lon.1' Ezekiel  declared  that  "  Zedekiah  should  not 
see  Babylon,  though  he  should  die  there.''  Each  of 
these  prophecies  was,  however,  accomplished;  for 
Zedekiah  saw  the  Babylonish  monarch  at  Riblah, 
where  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Babylon,  the  place  of  his  death.  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  were  sent  to  his  countrymen  who  resided 
in  Babylon,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  (chap, 
xxix.  1) :  it  is  probable,  also,  that  Ezekiel's  prophetic 
denunciations  were  transmitted  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Talmudists  suppose,  from  this  intercourse  and  commu- 
nication between  Babylon  and  Judea,  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  Ezekiel  were  arranged  in  their  present  form,  and 
placed  by  the  elders  of  the  great  synagogue  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture. 

With  regard  to  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  Bishop  Lowth, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
finely  observes:  Est  atrox,  vehemens,  tragicus;  in 
sensibus,  fervidus,  acerbus,  indignabundus ;  in  ima- 
ginibus,  fecundus,  truculentus,  et  nonnunquam  psene 
deformit,  in  dictione  grandiloquus,  gravis,  austerus, 
et  interdum  incultus;  frequens  in  repetitionibus,  non 
decoris  aut  gratise  causa,  sed  ex  indignatione  et 
violentia.  Quicquid  sasceperit  tractandum  id  sedulo 
persequitur ;  in  eo  unice  hseut  defiuxs  a  proposito 
raro  deflecteus.  In  cseteris,  a  plenisque  vatibus  for- 
tasse  superatus ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad  quod  videtur 
a  natura  unice  comparatus,  suinirum,  vi,  pondere, 
impetu,  granditate  nemo  unquam  eum  superavit : 
«'.  e.  "  He  is  deep,  vehement,  tragical ;  the  only  sensa- 
tion he  affects  to  excite  is  the  terrible  :  his  sentiments 
are  elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire,  indignant ;  his  imagery 
is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific,  sometimes  almost  to 
disgust;  his  language  is  pompous,  solemn,  austere, 
rough,  and  at  times  unpolished :  he  employs  frequent 
repetitions,  not  for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but 
from  the  vehemence  of  passion  and  indignation. 
Whatever  subject  he  treats  of,  that  he  sedulously  pur- 
sues, from  that  he  rarely  departs,  but  cleaves,  as  it 
were,  to  it;  whence  the  connection  is,  in  general,  evi- 
dent and  well  preserved.  In  many  respects  he  is, 
perhaps,  excelled  by  the  other  prophets ;  but  in  that 
species  of  composition  to  which  he  seems  by  nature 
adapted,  the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  great  and 
solemn,  not  one  of  the  sacred  writers  is  superior  to 
him."  "  His  diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,"  Dr. 
Lowth  continues;  "  all  his  obscurity  consists  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  Visions  (as,  for  instance,  among  others, 
those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are  necessarily 
dark  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  book  especially,  is  poetical, 
whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  diction.  His 
periods,  however,  are  frequently  so  rude  and  incom- 
pact, that  I  am  often  at  a  loss  how  to  pronounce  con- 
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cerning  his  performance  in  this  respect.  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  far  as  relates  to  style,  may  be  said 
to  hold  the  same  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Homer, 
Simonides,  and  ^Eschylus  among  the  Greeks.  There  are 
some  Elegies  in  Ezekiel,  which  are  actually  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Lamentations,  and  which  may,  with  the 
utmost  propriety,,  be  referred  to  the  class  of  Elegies. 
Among  these,  are  the  two  Lamentations  concerning 
Tyre,  and  the  King  of  Tyre."  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Lee-  B,  . 
tures,  observes  of  Ezekiel,  "  in  poetical  grace  and  ele- 
gance, he  is  much  inferior  to  them  both  (Isaiah  and  Je- 
remiah) ;  but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  character  of  un- 
common force  and  ardour."  Another  writer  remarks 
that  Ezekiel  "  may  be  compared  to  the  Grecian  ^Eschy- 
lus :  he  displays  a  rough  but  majestic  dignity ;  an  un- 
polished though  noble  simplicity ;  inferior,  perhaps,  in 
originality  and  elegance  to  others  of  the  prophets,  but 
unequalled  in  that  force  and  grandeur  for  which  he  is 
particularly  celebrated  He  sometimes  emphatically  and- 
indignantly  repeats  his  sentiments ;  fully  dilates  his 
pictures ;  and  describes  the  adulterous  manners  of  his 
countrymen  under  the  strongest  and  most  exaggerated 
representations  that  the  licence  of  the  Eastern  style 
would  admit."  It  has  been  said,  also,  "  that  his  style"  is 
generally  very  bold  and  majestic.  It  is  a  peculiar  species 
of  the  sublime,  to  which  some  have  given  the  name  of 
the  terrible.  From  the  nature  of  his  visions,  h'owever, 
more  than  from  his  language,  he  is  often  obscure,  espe- 
cially towards  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  book."  On  Analysis  of 
this  subject  the  celebrated  German,  Michaelis,  is  entitled  Michaelis. 
to  be  heard,  though  it  may  be  premised  that,  however 
great  as  a  general  critic,  he  has  few  pretensions  to  that 
peculiar  talent  which,  in  judging  of  the  merits  of 
poetry,  consists  in  the  possession  of  an  inspiration 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  spirit  that  dictated  the 
original  composition  itself.  In  a  sentence  preceding 
the  paragraph  from  Lowth  already  cited,  the  bishop 
has  said  that  Ezekiel  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in 
elegance ;  in  sublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Isaiah ; 
but  his  sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind,  upon  which 
Michaelis  remarks — "  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  myself,  when,  in  a  matter  en- 
tirely dependant  upon  taste,  I  can  by  no  means  bring 
myself  to  agree  with  our  author.  So  far  from  esteem- 
ing Ezekiel  equal' to  Isaiah  in  sublimity,  I  am  inclined 
rather  to  think  that  he  displays  more  art  and  luxuriance 
in  amplifying  and  decorating  his  subject  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  poetical  fervour,  or  indeed  with  true 
sublimity.  He  is,  in  general,  an  imitator,  and  yet  he 
has  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
but  not  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  composi- 
tions. The  imagery  which  is  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
poetry  he  constantly  makes  use  of,  and  those  figures 
which  were  invented  by  others,  but  were  only  glanced 
at,  or  partially  displayed  by  those  who  first  used  them, 
he  dwells  upon  and  depicts  with  such  accuracy  and 
copiousness,  that  he  leaves  nothing  to  add  to  them, 
nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  imagination. 
On  this  score  his  ingenuity  is  to  be  commended,  and 
he  is  therefore  of  use  to  his  readers,  because  he^enables 
them  better  to  understand  the  ancient  poets ;  but  he 
certainly  does  not  strike  with  admiration  or  display  any 
trait  of  sublimity.  Of  this  I  will  propose  only  one 
example ;  many  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in 
looking  over  the  writings  of  this  prophet.  In  describing 
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,y,  a  great  slaughter,  it  is  very  common  in  the  best  poets 
to  introduce  a  slight  allusion  to  birds  of  prey.  Thus, 
in  the  Iliad, 


Aura?  J'iXwffa.  reu^l 


Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  tlie  naked  shore, 
Devouring  (logs  ami  hungry  vultures  tore. 


Pcpe. 


Thus  it  is  the  language  of  boasting  in  the  historical 
part  of  Scripture:  '  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the  field.'  1  Sara, 
xvii.  44.  Asaph  also,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  48  :  '  He  gave 
their  cattle  to  the  hail,  and  their  flocks  to  the  birds.' 
Moses  is  still  more  sublime,  Deut.  xxxii.  23,  24— 

I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them ; 

They  shall  be  eaten  up  with  hunger,  it  prey  unto  birds, 

Andto  bitter  destruction! 

I  will  also  send  the  tee»h  of  beasts  upon  them, 

With  the  poison  of  the  reptiles  of  the  earth. 

But  Habakkuk  is  more  excellent  than  either  of  the 
former  (chap.  iii.  5),  speaking  of  the  victory  of  Jehovah 
over  his  enemies, 

Before  him  went  the  pestilence, 

And  his  footsteps  were  traced  by  the  birds. 

Doubtless  the  birds  of  prey.  Isaiah  is  somewhat  more 
copious,  chap,  xxxiv.  6,  7 — 

For  Jehovah  cclebrateth  a  sacrifice  in  Botzra, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Edom. 

And  the  wild  goats  shall  fall  down  with  them; 

And  the  bullocks  together  with  the  bulls : 

And  their  own  land  shall  be  drunken  with  their  blood, 

And  their  dust  shall  be  enriched  with  fat. 

These,  and  other  images,  Ezekiel  has  adopted,  and  has 
studiously  amplified  with  singular  ingenuity ;  and  by 
exhausting  all  the  imagery  applicable  to  the  subject, 
has  in  a  manner  made  them  his  own.  In  the  first  pre- 
diction of  the  slaughter  of  Magog,  the  whole  chapter 
consists  of  a  most  magnificent  amplification  of  all  the 
circumstances  and  apparatus  of  war,  so  that  scarcely 
zuiy  part  of  the  subject  is  left  untouched :  he  adds 
afterwards,  in  a  bold  and  unusual  style,  *  Thus,  son 
of  man,  saith  Jehovah,  speak  unto  every  feathered 
fowl,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field;  Assemble  your- 
selves and  come,  gather  yourselves  on  every  side  to  the 
banquet  which  I  prepare  for  you,  a  great  banquet  on 
the  mountains  of  Israel.  Ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  ye 
shall  drink  blood ;  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  mighty, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams, 
of  lambs,  and  of  goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them  failings 
of  Bashan.  Ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  satiated,  and 
drink  blood  till  ye  be  drunken,  in  the  banquet  which  I 
have  prepared  for  you.  Ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  table 
with  horses  and  chariots,  with  mighty  men,  and  with 
men  of  valour,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah.  (Ezek.  xxxix. 
17 — 20.)  In  this  I  seem  to  read  a  poet  who  is  un- 
willing to  omit  any  thing  of  the  figurative  kind  which 
presents  itself  to  his  mind,  and  would  think  his  poem 
deficient  if  'he  did  not  adorn  it  with  every  probable 
fiction  which  could  be  added ;  and  for  this  very  reason 
I  cannot  help  placing  him  rather  in  the  middle  than 
superior  class.  Observe  how  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, who  is  in  general  an  imitator,  but  endued  with 
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a  sublime  genius,  and  in  whose  prose  all  the  splendour  E/ckie 
of  poetry  may  be  discerned,  has  conducted  these  sen- 
timents of  Ezekiel :  '  I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the 
sun;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  unto  the  fowls 
that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  Come  and  gather  yourr 
selves  together  unto  the  supper  of  the  great  God ;  that 
ye  may  eat  of  the  flesh  of  kings  and  of  captains,  and 
the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses  and 
of  them  that  sit  upon  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men, 
both  free  and  bond,  both  small  and  great.'  Rev.  xix. 
17,  18. 

"  But  Ezekiel  goes  yet  further,  so  delighted  is  he 
with  this  image,  so  intent  is  he  upon  the  by-paths  of 
the  Muses,  that  he  gives  even  the  trees,  taking  them 
for  empires,  to  the  birds,  and  their  shades,  or  ghosts, 
he  consigns  to  the  infernal  regions.  Thus,  chap, 
x-xxi.  13 — 15.:  '  Upon  his  trunk  shall  all  the  fowls  of 
heaven  remain,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be 
upon  his  branches.  To  the  end  that  none  of  all  the 
trees  by  the  waters  shall  exalt  themselves  for  their 
height,  nor  shoot  up  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs  ; 
neither  their  trees  stand  up  in  their  height,  all  that 
drink  water;  for  they  are  all  delivered  unto  death  to 
the  nether  parts  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  men,  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit,' 
&c.  In  this  we  find  novelty  and  variety,  great  fer- 
tility of  genius,  but  no  sublimity. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  Ezekiel 
lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  vi- 
sibly on  the  decline.  And  when  we  compare  him  with 
the  Latin  poets  who  succeeded  the  Augustine  age,  we 
may  find  some  resemblance  in  the  style,  something 
that  indicates  the  old  age  of  poetry.'' 

Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  his  know-  Supposed 
ledge  concerning  the  Mosaic  law  from  Ezekiel ;  and  intercourse 
some  have  even  believed  him  to  have  been  the  same  of  Pythago- 
person  with  Nazaratus,  under  whom  the  Grecian  phi- 
losopher  is  reported  to  have  studied.     If,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  Pythagoras  were  born  nine  years  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  he  might  have  visited  Babylon 
ii'hen  very  young,  and  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  prophet  in  the  decline  of  life  :  certain  it  is,  that  he 
did  travel  to  Babylon,  and,  according  to  some  calcula- 
tions, was  the  contemporary  of  our  prophet. 

Some  writers  represented  Ezekiel  as  the  president  of 
the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Dan,  in  Assyria,  and  as  having 
introduced  serpents  among  them  for  their  idolatry. 
Hieronynius  reports  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
countrymen  for  his  invectives  against  their  vices,  which 
a  just  estimate  of  the  temper  of  mankind  will  render  by 
no  means  improbable.  Epiphanius  mentions  a  popular 
belief  in  his  day,  that  Ezekiel's  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  same  tomb  with  those  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad, 
in  the  land  of  Maur.  His  sepulchre  was  reverenced  by 
the  Jews,  Medes,  and  Persians.  Tudela  says,  that  a 
roof  was  built  to  it  by  Jeconiah  and  thirty  thousand 
Jews,  containing  the  statues  of  Jeconiah  and  Ezekiel. 
A  synagogue  and  library  were  also  formed,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  manuscript  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies. 
A  tomb  is  still  shown  as  the  tomb  of  this  prophet,  about 
fifteen  leagues  from  Bagdad. 
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THE  first  of  the  eminent  persons  whose  names  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  section,  was  a  Jewish 
priest,  and,  according-  to  his  own  testimony,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  writings,  the  sou  of  Seraiah,  a 
high-priest  who  was  slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
reduction  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  587.  The  term  son  may, 
however,  be  taken,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  signify  descendant,  for,  in  all  probability, 
he  was  his  grandson  or  great-grandson.  This  is  shown 
by  Prideaux,  in  a  chronological  argument,  to  which 
considerable  attention,  to  say  the  least,  is  due.  If  he 
were  not  born  in  Assyria  during  the  captivity,  which  is, 
however,  likely,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  Babylonish 
captives.  Ezra  represents  himself  as  a  ready  scribe ; 
and  as  he  diligently  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  and  judgments  of  heaven,  he  obtained  a  very  dis- 
tinguished respect  among  the  Jews  for  his  learning, 
pious  zeal,  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  or 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  according  to  the  ordinary 
computation,  about  B.  c.  457,  Ezra  was  permitted  to 
return  with  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  state  and  reforming  the  church.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  this  act  of  royal  favour 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Esther,  the 
queen,  who  had  been  an  orphan  Jewess  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Mordecai,  a  captive  Jew,  and  who  has  been 
justly  characterized  as  "  she  was  one  of  the  very  few 
that  resist  the  allurements  of  splendour — that  cherish 
kindness  for  their  poorer  relatives ;  and  remember  with 
gratitude  the  guardians  of  their  youth." 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  called 
Nisan,  or  about  the  middle  of  March,  that  Ezra  left 
Babylon  for  Jerusalem,  and,  halting  at  the  Ahava,  a 
river  of  Assyria,  he  instituted  a  solemn  fast.  On  the 
twelfth  day  he  went  forward  towards  Jerusalem,  which 
they  reached  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  called 
Ab,  or  about  the  middle  of  July,  having  devoted  four 
months  to  the  journey.  No  sooner  were  they  arrived 
than  our  scribe  delivered  into  the  temple  the  presents  of 
the  Persian  king  and  his  nobles,  and  those  of  the  people 
of  Israel  left  behind,  amounting  to  100  talents  of  gold, 
20  basins  of  gold,  worth  1,000  drachms,  and  two  of 
copper ;  and  650  talents  of  silver,  with  silver  vessels  of 
100  talents  weight.  He  lost  no  time  in  stating  the  na- 
ture of  his  commission  to  the  king's  lieutenants  and 
governors  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  which  intimated 
that  he  was  empowered  to  settle  the  church  and  state 
of  the  Jews  according  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  to  appoint 
magistrates  and  judges,  with  full  powers  of  imprison- 
ment and  confiscations  of  goods,  and  even  with  banish- 
ment and  death. 

Ezra  soon  found  abundant  occasion  for  the  exercise 
both  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  which  were  of  no 
ordinary  description.  Almost  every  class  of  the  people 
had  apostatized  into  idolatrous  connections,  having 


taken  wives  of  other  nations  in  direct  violation  of  the      Ezra, 
law  of  God.     Upon  the  discovery  of  this  sad  defection,  s^-v-%.^ 
he  rent  his  clothes — that  is,  his  inner  and  outer  gar-      From 
ments,  and  pulled  off  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard,      A.  M. 
as   the   deepest  token  of  mourning;    and,  after  con-     3547. 
vening  the  people  by  public  proclamation,  he  endea-      B7"c. 
voured  to  impress  them  with  a  just  sense  of  their  impiety,      457, 
and  engaged  them  by  oath  to  repudiate  their  wives  and        to 
dismiss  their  children;    thus  retracing  their  false  and     A.  M. 
illegitimate  steps.    Commissioners  were  appointed  fully     3570. 
to  investigate   the  affair,  which  was   by   this  means      B77;. 
effectually  settled.  434^ 

Ezra  succeeded  Zerubbabel  in  the  government  of  —  ., 
Judea,  and  in  the  administration  both  of  civil  and  nor  tj^rg 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  executed  this  commission  for  thirteen 
during  thirteen  years,  when,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  years. 
Ahasuerus,  he  was  superseded  by  Nehemiah,  who  was 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Persian  court. 
We  shall  have  immediate  occasion  to  notice  this  emi- 
nent individual.  Ezra  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
the  reformation  of  the  church  and  state  by  the  protec- 
tion and  patronage  of  Esther ;  and,  in  the  second  year 
of  Nehemiah's  government,  he  was.  employed  from 
morning  to  evening  to  read  the  book  of  the  law,  dur-  .-.  ii_i 
ing  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  of  which  he  is  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  the  compiler  and  corrector:  but 
more  of  this  subject  presently.  The  next  day  he  ex- 
pounded this  sacred  volume,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  reading  it  in  the  temple  eighty  days,  which  at  length 
was  succeeded  by  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant. 
Whether  he  retired  into  a  private  station  in  his  own 
country  or  returned  to  Babylon,  is  no.t  certain.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
Other  traditions  report,  and  it  is  the  received  opinion 
among  the  Jews,  that  he  died  in  Persia,  and  was 
buried  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Samura ;  where  Benja- 
min Tudela  states,  that  his  tomb  is  shown  in  the  city  of 
Zamuza. 

The  book  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Ezra  was  The  book 
doubtless  his  own  composition.  In  the  four  last  chap-  of  Ezra, 
ters  he  speaks  in  the  first  person  :  "  And  hath  ex- 
tended mercy  unto  me  before  the  king  and  his  coun- 
sellors, and  before  all  the  king's  mighty  princes.  And 
I  was  strengthened,  as  the  hand  of  the  Lord  my  God 
was  upon  me ;  and  I  gathered  out  of  Israel  chief  men 
to  go  up  with  me."  (ch.  vii.  28.)  Some  have  pretended 
that  the  six  first  chapters  were  given,  not  by  Ezra,  but 
by  some  preceding  writer ;  but  their  reasons  are  suf- 
ficiently futile,  while  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  may 
be  considered  as  fully  established  from  the  most  ancient 
testimonies. 

This  valuable  book  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish 
history,  from  the  period  at  which  the  Chronicles  come 
to  a  close,  and  the  connection  of  the  two  histories  is 
obvious  by  the  commencing  verses  of  the  book  of  Ezra, 
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which  contain  a  repetition  of  the  concluding  part  of  the        Ezra  has  always  been  held  m  the  highest  estimation 

Chronicles.     Passing  over  the  sad  season  of  the  cap-  by  his  own  countrymen,  both"  as  a  priest  and  as  a 

tivity,  the  book  begins  with  declaring  that  God  had  al-  prophet ;  and  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the 

ready  begun  his  design  of  causing  the  city  and  temple  of  same  person  as  the  prophet  Malachi  of  the  canon,  the 

Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  by  disposing  Cyrus  to  promote  common  appellation  by  which  he  is  distinguished  being 

that  great  event.     It  relates  the  fulfilment  of  several  his  proper  name,  and  the  latter,  which  signifies  ah  angel, 

prophecies,  in  the  release  which  Cyrus  granted  in  the  or  messenger,  being  assigned  him,  with  reference  to  his 

first  year  of  his  dominion  in  Babylon,  and  in  the  return  peculiar  office  as  the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  religion  to 

of  the  people,  now  first  called  Jews,  after  a  captivity  of  its  primitive  purity.    To  him,  both  Jews  and  Christians, 

seventy  years.     A  list  is  then  furnished  of  the  leaders  by   an  uniform  and  united  tradition,  have  attributed 

of  numbers  of  the  captives  who  returned  under  Zerub-  the  honour  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  publishing  the 

babel.     Ezra  says,  that  the  whole  number  amounted  sacred  code,   which   has    been  called  the   canon   of 

to  42*360,  but  the  separate  numbers  which  he  mentions  Scripture,  comprising  such  writings  as  we  are  bound  to 

are  only  29,818  persons;  a  discrepancy  which,  per-  receive  as  authentic  and  inspired.     He  is  believed  to 

haps,  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  supposing  have  himself  composed  in  addition,  the  greatest  part,  b,ouls  ^ 

that  'he  omits  some  individuals  who  are  viewed  col-  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  book  which  passes  under  his  l ' 

the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of 
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lectively,  as  those  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  those  who  had 
lost  their  register.  It  is  not  unlikely,  moreover,  that 
the  text  has,  in  some  instances,  been  corrupted.  This 
list  in  question  evinces  the  great  diminution  which  the 
Jewish  nation  had  suffered  by  war  and  captivity ;  so 
that  the  Jewish  writers  persist  in  affirming,  that  it  was 
only  the  dregs  of  the  people  that  returned.  The  nar- 
ration proceeds  to  notice  the  erection  of  a  temporary 
altar  and  service,  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
their  holy  temple ;  and  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
recollected  the  magnificence  of  Solomon's  temple,  are 
forcibly  depicted;  also  the  opposition  of  the  Samari- 
tans, and  others,  whose  proffered  services  were  refused, 
the  final  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple, 
A.  M.  3489,  and  the  celebration  of  the  passover. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  distinctly 
asserts  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  copies  contained  the 
following  passage,  which  the  Jews  expunged  :  "  Ezra 
said  to  the  people,  this  passover  is  our  Saviour  and 
our  refuge ;  and  if  you  will  be  persuaded  of  it,  and  let 
it  into  your  hearts,  tha<i  we  are  to  humble  him  in  a  sign, 
and  afterwards  shall  believe  in  him,  this  place  shall 
not  be  destroyed  for  ever,  saith  the  God  of  hosts ; 
but  if  you  will  not  believe  in  him,  neither  hearken 
to  his  preaching,  ye  shall  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
Gentiles." 

Ezra  proceeds,  at  his  seventh  chapter,  to  relate  his 
own  return  with  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem ;  describes  the 
impiety  of  the  people ;  his  earnest  supplications ;  their 
repentance,  and  separation  from  their  Assyrian  wives 
and  offspring;  enumerating  the  names  of  the  trans- 
gressors, and  even  the  priests  and  rulers  who  had 


name, 

Esther.  These,  together  with  those  of  Nehemiah  and 
Malachi,  were  only  classed  with  the  other  sacred  wri- 
tings fifty  years  afterwards,  when,  subsequently  to  the 
suspension  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture were  finally  closed  by  Simon  the  Just  and  the  great 
synagogue. 

This  subject  has  been  often  discussed,  and  the  im- 
portance of  it  being  abundantly  obvious,  the  present 
section  appears  the  proper  place  to  enter  a  little  fur- 
ther into  the  consideration  of  it.     We  may  therefore 
state    that  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  have  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  the  Scriptures  were  entirely  lost 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  Ezra  conse- 
quently re-wrote  them  by  an  express  revelation.    Such  Opinions  of 
were  the  sentiments  of  Ireneeus,  Tertullian,   Clemens  tllc  filtl!t'ri> 
Alexandrinus,   and  Basil.     But  this  is   grossly  fabu-  ™sl)tlctlnS 
lous,  and  was  clearly  derived  from  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  second  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras,  a  com- 
position which  has  been  falsly  imputed  to  Ezra.    It  is 
moreover  dangerous,  since  he  who  is  thus  affirmed  to 
have  restored  them,  might  be  much  sooner  suspected  of 
forgery  than  a  host  of  independent  writers.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  king  Josiah  and  Hilkiah  caused  copies  to  be 
taken  of  the  law,  which  they  found  in  the  temple,  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  or  in  other  places.     Hence, 
though  copies  of  the  law  had  become  excessively  scarce, 
the  people  of  God  were  then  favoured  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  them  for  their  use.     Although  the 
original  of  the  law  was  burnt  at  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  within  a  few  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
copies  still  remaining  in  private  hands,  from  the  pre- 


broken  the  law  respecting  marriage,  with  an  impar-    ceding  circulation  of  them.    We  are  certain  that  Daniel 


possessed  a  copy  in  Babylon,  because  he  has  given  a 
quotation  from  the  law,  and  refers  to  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  which  had  he  never  seen  them,  must  of 
course  have  been  impossible.  "  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  I  Daniel  understood  by  books  the  number  of 


tiality  which  alike  evinces  the  faithful  historian  and 
the  determined  reformer. 

The  book  of  Ezra,  from  the  eighth  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  to  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter,  is  written  chiefly  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  which 

was  at  that  period  the  prevalent  language  throughout  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jere- 
Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Persia.  As  this  part  of  the  miah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy 
history  contains  letters  and  decrees  originally  pro-  years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem.  Yea,  all  Israel 
duced  in  that  language,  there  was  an  evident  pro-  have  transgressed  thy  law,  even  by  departing,  that  they 
priety  in  retaining  it,  because  the  Jews,  having  recently  might  not  obey  thy  voice  ;  therefore  the  curse  is  poured 
returned  from  captivity,  were  probably  as  much,  or  upon  us,  and  the  oath  that  is  written  in  the  law  of 
even  more  familiar  with  the  Chaldee  than  with  the  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  because  we  have  sinned 
Hebrew.  Nehemiah  has  been  supposed  to  intimate,  against  him.  As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  all 
by  certain  expressions  in  his  eighth  chapter  (ch.  viii.  this  evil  is  come  upon  us:  yet  made  we  not  our 
v.  2,8),  that  the  law  was  not  universally  understood;  prayer  before  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  might  turn 
the  meaning  of  which  might  be,  that  some  of  them  had  from  our  iniquities,  and  understand  thy  truth."  Da- 
forgotten  the  Hebrew  language  during  the  captivity.  niel  ix.  2,  11,  13. 
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Biography.  The  existence  of  the  sacred  code  is  further  obvious, 
^^~^«  from  the  expression  in  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Ezra,  where  it  is  stated,  that  the  priests  and 
levites  were  settled  in  their  office,  according  as  it  is 
icrillfii  in  the  book  of  Moses :  and  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  Nehemiiih,  at  the  first  verse,  the  people  called 
upon  Ezra  to  bring  the  book  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  u/iic/i 
the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel ;  expressions  which 
sufficiently  indicate  their  being  extant  at  the  time.  In 
addition  to  these  citations,  let  it  be  recollected,  that 
the  Jews  have  always  been  notorious  for  their  extreme 
jealousy  upon  the  subjects  of  their  inspired  writings ; 
never  admitting  as  sacred,  till  after  the  most  scrupulous 
and  rigid  examination,  a  book,  a  sentence,  or  a  line : 
to  imagine,  therefore,  that  any  priest,  as  Ezra,  could, 
by  his  single  authority  and  influence,  palm  upon  the 
nation  as  divine,  or  as  the  ancient  and  long-written 
law,  what  was  simply  his  own  invention,  or,  to  say  the 
best,  his  own  recollections,  or  even  the  fruit  of  his 
direct  inspiration,  without  our  hearing  more  of  such 
an  important  claim ;  or  to  say  that  such  a  person,  so 
naturally  qualified  to  write  in  the  various  modes  of  his- 
tory, poetry,  and  prophecy,  and  occupying  so  important 
a  station  in  the  Jewish  church,  yet  could  at  the  same  mo- 
ment be  so  morally  disqualified  as  actually  to  impose 
fabrications  as  facts,  attaching  other  and  ancient  names 
to  his  own, — that  is,  that  he  could  produce  the  composi- 
tions of  a  great  and  good,  and  even  inspired  man, 
through  a  bad  one, — each,  or  any  of  these,  were  too 
manifestly  absurd  to  be  a  tenable  position. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  what  did  Ezra  actually 
accomplish  ?  and  the  reply  is,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated, he  collected,  arranged,  and  published  the 
books  which  constituted  the  Sacred  Code.  By  com- 
paring together  the  different  copies  he  would  be  able 
to  obtain  both  from  private  and  public  repositories,  upon 
his  return  from  Jerusalem,  he  would  detect  the  dis- 
crepances which  had  arisen  from  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  transcribers,  and,  disposing  the  several 
books  in  their  proper  order,  issue  a  correct  edition  up 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  would  naturally  be- 
come a  part  of  the  labour  which,  under  the  influence 
of  a  divine  inspiration,  he  accomplished,  to  exchange 
certain  obsolete  phrases  for  such  as  were  in  current 
use ;  and,  in  a  few  necessary  cases,  to  furnish  some 
additions  to  the  original  text,  either  to  elucidate  or 
complete  the  history,  and  finally  to  substitute  the 
Chaldee  letters  for  the  Hebrew. 

That  Ezra  was  the  principal  agent  in  thus  settling  the 
Scripture  canon  (for  Nehemiah  and  Malachi,  if  the 
latter  were  another  person,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
rendered  him  considerable  assistance),  we  have  not 
only  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient  Jews  and 
the  earliest  Christians,  but  the  corroborating  consider- 
ation that  had  he  not  been  able  to  obtain  copies,  he 
could  not  have  executed  the  commission  of  the  Persian 
king,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  ch.  vii.  25,  26, — 
"  And  thou,  Ezra,  after  the  wisdom  of  thy  God  that  is 
in  thine  hand,  set  magistrates  and  judges,  which  may 
judge  all  the  people  that  are  beyond  the  river,  all  such 
as  know  the  laws  of  thy  God ;  and  teach  ye  them  that 
know  them  not.  And  whosoever  will  not  do  the  law  of 
thy  God,  and  the  law  of  the  king,  let  judgment  be  ex- 
ecuted speedily  upon  him,  whether  it  be  unto  death,  or 
unto  banishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  or  to 
imprisonment." 

Witli  regard  to  the  vowel-points  now  found  in  our 
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Hebrew  Bibles  (and  this  question  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  in  Hebrew  literature),  whether  they  were  the 
invention  of  Ezra  or  of  some  more  recent  Jew,  has  been 
very  much  debated  among  learned  men. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
adopted  by  those  learned  persons  who  maintain  that  the 
Hebrew  vowel-points  are  of  equal  authority  with  the 
sacred  text ;  Ezra,  as  they  believe,  having  introduced 
them  with  a  view  of  determining  the  genuine  sense.  With 
whatever  facility  the  Hebrew  language  might  have  been 
understood  previous  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when 
it  became,  in  a  manner,  a  dead  language,  after  that  period, 
no  precision  could  attend  the  reading  of  it  without  the 
vowel-points,  but  these  insertions  at  once  render  the 
word  definite,  and  the  sense  unambiguous.  Hence  it  is, 
at  least,  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  they  existed 
in  Ezra's  time,  and  were  constantly  used  afterwards. 
The  Masorites  of  Tiberias  were  not  likely  to  be  the  in- 
ventors of  Hebrew  punctuation  as  some  have  alleged, 
because  at  that  period  (five  hundred  years  after  Christ) 
the  Jewish  schools  were  all  suppressed  in  Judea,  and 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  remnant  among  them  of  lite- 
rary capacity  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  There 
are,  moreover,    two  works,   called  Bahir  and  Zohar, 
written,  the  one  just  previous  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  the  other  a  short  time  afterwards,  in  which  several 
references  are  made  to   the  vowel-points.     And  the 
supposition  that  they  are  not  of  equal  authority  with 
the  sacred  text,  is  calculated  directly  to  diminish  its 
authority,  since  everyone  will  be  left  at  liberty  to  bend 
the  language  of  Scripture  to  his  own  purpose  or  pre- 
possessions. The  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion- • -or, 
that  the  points  are  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Ezra 
— say,  that  the  Jews  never  have  made  use  of  copies  of 
the  Scripture  in  their  synagogues  which  were  writ.ten 
with  the   points,   assigning   this    reason,    that  when 
the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  introduced  at 
the  constituting  of  the   canon  by  Ezra,   there  were 
no   vowel-points  in    existence.      By  a  comparison  of 
the  present   pointed    Hebrew   Bibles    with   the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  or  the  Latin  version 
of  Jerome,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  have  a  different 
reading  of  the  text  from  what  the  Hebrew  punctua- 
tion requires ;  proving  that  the  points   were  not  at- 
tached to  the  text  in  their  time,  or  were  little,  if  at  all, 
regarded.     Not  a  syllable  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  ancient  Jewish  authors,  or  in  those  of  the 
ancient  Christians,  for  a  long  period  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  sera,  respecting  the  points 
in  question ;  although  there  are  various  places  where 
the  subject  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be 
introduced.     Hence  they  affirm,  the  books  of  Bahir 
and  Zohar,  before   alluded   to,  are   by   no  means  so 
ancient  as  many  have  contended ;  especially  since  no 
mention  is  made  .of  them  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  they  are  said  to  have  been  written,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is,  at  least,  calculated  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  a  fictitious  date  having  been  imputed  to 
them,  to  subserve  some  fraudulent  design.    The  Maso- 
rites of  Tiberias  were  men  of  learning,  and  long  known 
in  Judea ;  for  Jerome  states,  that  he  made  use  of  them, 
and  whatever  difficulty  may  occur  in  reading  without 
points,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  Samaritans  read 
the  Hebrew  text  to  this  day  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter without  points ;  and  they  cannot  be  supposed 
to   understand  Hebrew  better  than  the   Jews.     With 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  consistent,  or 
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Biography,  genuine  sense  to  the  words,  without  a  guidance  of  a 
fixed  punctuation,  no  language  whatever  is  devoid  of 
ambiguities,  and  the  general  drift  of  the  discourse 
will,  if  not  in  all  cases  unequivocally,  yet  in  the  far 
greater  proportion,  determine  the  meaning;  and  after 
all,  the  strictest  punctuation  cannot  preclude  the  errors 
arising  from  careless  transcription,  and  other  inevitable 
sourses  of  mistake. 

It  may  still  be  said  of  this  controversy, "  sub  judice 
lis  est"— although,  perhaps,    the  predominant  opinion 
of  the  learned  is  hostile  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
vowel-points.     Into  whichever  scale  we  throw  our  in- 
dividual  opinion,  this   is,  at  least  may  be,   and  pro- 
bably will  be,  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  they  must 
have  been  in  use  at,  or  immediately  subsequent  to, 
the  age  of  Ezra ;  and  that  consequently,  from  their 
antiquity,  and   from  their   indication  of  at  least  tke 
sense  in  which  the  ancient  Jews  understood  the  oracles 
of  inspiration,  they  have  a  considerable  claim  upon 
our  notice.  As  a  human  invention,  they  may  be  deemed 
ingenious  and  useful,  however  they  may  appear  to  be 
discarded  as    authoritative    by  the  omission  of  their 
use  in  the  synagogue  worship.   It  has  been  justly  said, 
"  When  every  child  learned  the  Hebrew  tongue  from 
his  cradle,  it  was  no  hard  matter  for  those,  who  thus 
understood  it  by  rote,  to  learn  to  read  it  by  the  letters 
only,  without  the  vowels ;  but  when  it  became  a  dead 
language,  the  case  was  altered  (Prideaux's  Connection, 
anno  446);  for  then,  instead  of  understanding  it  first 
in  order  to  read  it,  they  were  first  to  read  it  in  order  to 
understand  it ;   and  therefore,  having  not  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  language  to  direct  them  herein,  they 
must  necessarily  have  had  some  other  helps,  in  order  to 
know  with  what  vowel  each  syllable  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced ;  and  to  give  them  this  help,  the  vowel-points 
seem  certainly  to  have  been  invented ;   and  therefore 
the  time  of  this  invention  cannot  be  placed  later  than 
the  time  when  it  became  necessary,  i.  c.  when  the  He- 
brew became  a  dead  language,  and  so  was  acquirable 
no  other  way  than  by  study  and  instruction. 
•    "  From  this  necessity  of  instruction,  and  probably  not 
long  after  Ezra's  edition  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  there 
sprung  up  a  set  of  men  among  the  Jews,  whose  profes- 
sion it  was  to  write  out  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
to  preserve  and  teach  the  true  reading  of  it.   What  they 
did  of  this  kind  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  masorah,  i.  c. 
the  (r  adit  ion;  because  they  pretend  to  have  the  true 
reading  (as  the  Talmudists  pretend  to  have  the  true  in- 
terpretation) of  the  Scriptures  handed  down  to  them 
from  generation  to    generation.      However,    as  their 
whole  business  was  to  study  the  true  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  to  preserve  it  from  being  corrupted,  and 
to  teach  it  to  others,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were 
the  first  inventors  of  vowel-points,  because  the  whole 
use  of  these  points  was  to  be  subservient  to  this  purpose. 
"  But  though  these  points  might  be  invented  by  the 
Hebrew  grammarians,  whom  we  call  Masorites,  much 
earlier  than  some  will  allow,  yet,  from  their  late  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  it  seems  very  probable,  that  as 
atfirst  they  might  invent  them  only  for  their  private  use, 
BO  for  some  time  they  might  reserve  them  to  themselves, 
and  teach  them  only  to  their  scholars.     For  the  Jews, 
we  must  know,  had  anciently  two  sorts  of  schools,  those 
of  the  Masorites  and  those  of  the  Rabbins.     The  for- 
mer taught  only  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  it;  but  the  other  taught  their  pupils  to 
understand  the  word  of  God,  and  all  the  interpretations 


of  it.  These  were  the  great  doctors  of  divinity  among 
them,  to  whom  the  Masorites  were  as  much  inferior  as 
the  teachers  of  grammar-schools  among  us  are  to  the 
professors  of  divinity  in  our  universities. 

"  As  long,  therefore,  as  these  vowel-points  went  no 
higher  than  the  schools  of  the  Masorites,  they  were  not 
much  regarded  among  their  learned  men ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  we  find  no  mention  made  of  them  either 
in  the  Talmud  or  in  the  writings  of  some  ancient  fathers, 
from  whom  itmight  have  been  expected.  But  after  the 
publication  of  the  Talmud,  the  Jewish  doctors  thought 
it  advisable,  in  order  to  preserve  the  right  reading  of  the 
text  (as  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  were  supposed  to  pre- 
serve the  right  interpretation),  to  take  this  punctuation 
of  the  Masorites  into  their  divinity  schools  ;  and  having 
reviewed  and  corrected  it  with  great  care,  they  added  it 
to  the  text,  and  so  gave  it  all  the  venerable  aspect  that 
it  now  bears. 

"  But  though  these  vowel-points  were  added  to  the 
text  by  such  persons  as  understood  the  language  per- 
fectly, and  having  since  undergone  the  review  and  cor- 
rection of  many  ages,  may  be  justly  accounted  a  work 
as  complete  in  its  kind  as  can  be  done  by  human  art ; 
yet,  since  it  was  only  done  by  human  art,  it  is  no  au- 
thentic part  of  the  Scriptures:  and  therefore,  these 
points  are  not  so  unalterably  fixed  to  the  text,  but  that 
a  change  may  be  made  in  them,  when  the  nature  of  the 
context,  the  analogy  of  grammar,  or  the  style  of  the 
language,  shall  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  it,  especially 
considering,  that  notwithstanding  their  exact  fixation 
at  first,  they  are  still  liable  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribers 
and  printers,  and,  by  reason  of  their  number,  the  small- 
ness  of  their  figures,  and  their  position  under  the  letters, 
are  more  liable  to  suffer  by  them  than  any  other  sort  of 
writing  whatever. 

"  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  though 
these  vowel-points  were  not  affixed  to  the  Hebrew  text 
by  Ezra  himself,  yet  were  they  of  early  date  after  his 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  that  though  they  did 
not  immediately  appear  in  the  world,  nor  are  taken 
notice  of  by  any  writer  of  repute  for  many  ages  after; 
yet  this  was  occasioned  by  their  being  confined  to  the 
school  of  the  Masorites,  who,  in  all  probability,  were 
the  first  inventors  of  them :  and  though,  being  of  hu- 
man invention  only,  they  cannot  be  supposed  of  equal 
authority  with  the  text  itself;  yet  are  they  of  excellent 
use  for  the  preservation  of  its  right  reading,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  innumerable  perplexities  and  ambiguities 
that  would  otherwise  be  incident  to  it."* 

The  canonical  Scriptures  were  anciently  divided  into 
three  parts,  comprising  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa.  The  latter  division  comprehends  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  Old  Testament 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books,  corresponding  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  which  were  added  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided  by  the  Jews 
into  fifty-four  sections  ;  and  they  believe  that  this  divi- 
sion was  conformable  to  the  divine  intimation  to  Moses 
upon  Mount  Sinai.  It  is,  however,  with  more  proba- 
bility, attributed  to  Ezra,  who  is  also  supposed  to  have 
subdivided  the  sections  into  verses  called  pci>ukim.  The 
most  received  opinion  is,  that  this  invention  was  in- 

*  Staokhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  by  Bishop  Gleig,  vol.  ii. 
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tended  for  the  convenience  of  the  Chaldee  inter- 
preters. 

To  this  period  many  have  assigned  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  Ezra,  after  issuing  an  edition  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  he  had  with  so  much 
pains  rendered  correct,  appointed  the  Levites  and  other 
scribes  most  distinguished  for  their  acquaintance  with 
these  invaluable  records,  to  read  and  expound  them  to 
the  people,  who  were  at  first  collected  together,  as  at 
the  time  when  Ezra  first  read  the  law,  in  some  capacious 
street  or  opening  of  the  city.  The  inconvenience  of 
such  an  attendance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  naturally 
suggested  the  propriety  of  erecting  temporary  sheds  or 
tabernacles,  and,  at  length,  more  substantial  edifices  for 
public  service.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  placed  a  desk 
or  pulpit,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  expounding, 
in  imitation  of  that  which  Ezra  is  stated  to  have  used  ; 
and,  at  the  upper  end,  or  opposite  the  door,  was  a  chest 
containing  the  book  of  the  law,  wrapped  in  an  embroi- 
dered cloth.  Probable  however,  as  this  statement  may 
be  considered,  some  have  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
the  Jewish  synagogues  existed  previous  to  the  captivity, 
while  others,  particularly  Basnage  (lib.  v.  ch.  4),  have 
referred  them  to  the  more  recent  date  of  the  Asmoneean 
dominion. 

NEHEMIAH,  who  succeeded  Ezra  in  the  administra- 
tion, in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus, 
was  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  and  a  person  of  great  ex- 
cellence and  exalted  piety.  Babylon  is  represented  as 
the. place  of  his  birth,  and  tradition  assigns  his  descent 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  is  believed,  and  apparently 
with  good  reason,  that  he  was  not  the  same  person 
who  is  mentioned  by  Ezra  as  having  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  since  no  less 
than  ninety-two  years  intervened  between  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus  and  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
and  consequently,  if  they  were  the  same  persons, 
Nehemiah  must  have  been,  at  least,  one  hundred  years 
old,  a  supposition  wholly  incompatible  with  his  long 
journey  from  Shushan  to  Jerusalem,  and  with  those 
great  exertions  and  activity  during  a  government  of 
twelve  years.  His  admirable  qualities  and  distin- 
guished family  recommended  him  to  the  office  of  cup- 
bearer to  the  king,  which  was  not  only  a  situation  of 
great  honour,  but  of  extraordinary  emolument ;  for  it 
appears  that  Nehemiah  acquired  so  much  wealth  as  to 
be  enabled  to  live  in  his  government  in  expensive 
splendour  by  means  of  his  own  private  purse.  The 
tirshatha  (Ezra  it.  63  and  Neh.  vii.  65)  was  the  general 
term,  in  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  languages,  appropri- 
ated to  the  royal  deputies  and  governors. 

The  office  of  cup-bearer  gave  Nehemiah  an  intimate 
and  daily  access  to  the  king,  which  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  his  favour,  and  of  course  ob- 
taining any  purpose  which  he  might  have  at  heart. 
1  hat  he  would  not  improperly,  or  for  any  unjustifiable 
ends,  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  is  plainly  dedu- 
cible  from  his  character;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  there  is  a  cert.ain  and  legitimate 
use  of  station  and  of  influence  which  docs  not  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  real  worth,  and  which,,  in  certain 
cases,  may  essentially  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  m<lt- 
viduals  or  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Such  was  pre- 
cisely the  fact  in  the  present  instance.  Wl;  n  it  be- 
came his  turn  to  wa.it,  in  the  regular  discharge  of  liis 
office,  the  king  noticed  a  very  considerable  alteration 
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in  his  general  appearance ;  he  remarked  that  his  coun-   Ezra  and 
tenance  seemed  to  be  remarkably  beclouded,  as  if  with  Nehemiali. 
anxious  care,  and  that  all  his  habitual  cheerfulness  had 
suddenly   forsaken  him.     This  led  to  those  inquiries 
through  which  the  king  learned  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  Nchemiah's  native  country,  and  especially  of 
its  metropolis,which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  grief. 
He  took  occasion,  therefore,  to  request  the  royal  per- 
mission to  revisit  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  and  to 
undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.     This   request, 
seconded  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen,  was  favour- 
ably accepted,  and  he  received  a  commission,  as  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Judea,  to  repair  the  walls  of 
the  place,  and  restore  it  to  the  same  condition  in  which 
it  was  previous  to  the  Babylonish  incursion.     Royal  His  corn- 
letters  were,  at  the  same  time,  dispatched  to  the  go-  mission  to 
vernors  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  afford  every  requisite  Jerusl 
assistance.     Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  forests  was  to 
furnish  whatever  timber  might  be  found  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  work,  and  a  guard  of  horse  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  him  on  his  journey. 

Having  reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  Nehe- 
miah continued  three  days  among  the  people  without 
communicating  to  them  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  design  of  his  visit :  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth 
day,  after  going  privately  round  the  walls  in  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that  he  summoned  the  principal  people 
together,  produced  his  commission,  and  solicited  their 
concurrence    in  the   laborious   undertaking.     To    this 
proposal  they  instantly  gave  an  unanimous  and  most 
joyous  assent.     The  plan  adopted  for  the  execution  of  Plan  for 
the  project  was  to  divide   the  people  into  companies,  rebuilding 
assigning  to  each  his  proper  district  and  portion  of    ecity> 
labour,   while   Nehemiah   himself   superintended   the 
whole. 

Great  and  good  works  are  seldom  suffered  to  ad- 
vance far  without  opposition.  A  misunderstanding  of 
their  design,  or  an  envy  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
them,  often  sets  a  thousand  engines  in  motion  to  ob- 
struct or  counteract  the  proceedings.  Such  is  human 
nature,  and  such  will  ever  be  the  sad  development  of 
its  deformity.  Sanballat,  a  Moabitish  officer,  and  Opposition. 
Tobiah,  an  Ammonite,  both  equally  inimical  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Jews,  soon  began  to  use  the  frequent 
and  ready-made  weapons  of  hostility,  scoffing  and 
ridicule.  As  the  persons  who  had  undertaken  the  busi- 
ness, however,  were  not  acting  without  being  duly 
authorized,  and  were  not  to  be  easily  shaken  in  their 
purpose  or  counteracted  in  their  plan,  these  wretched 
confederates  sent  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
to  induce  them  to  unite  in  attempting  the  demolition  of 
the  works  and  the  destruction  of  the  people  engaged 
in  their  execution.  But  the  governor,  having  disco- 
vered the  plot,  took  care  to  watch  their  motions,  and 
to  form  a  proper  guard  to  defend  the  workmen,  order- 
ing each  one  for  himself  to  provide  arms  in  case  of 
attack.  He  moreover  poured  out  earnest  supplications 
to  heaven,  the  necessity  for  which  he  did  not  suppose 
was  superseded  even  by  the  best  preparations  for  de~ 
fence*  and  urged  the  people  to  proceed  by  every  encou- 
raging address  and  argument. 

These  measures  completely  overawed  their  enemies, 
who  now  tried  other  expedients,  and  pretending  to 
adjust  their  differences  amicably,  several  times  invited 
Nehemiah  to  a  conference  in  one  of  the  villages  in  the 
plain  of  OnOj  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  but  he,  aware,  no 
3  s  2 
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doubt,  of  their  treacherousintentions, absolutely  declined 
the  interview.  Sanballat  next  resorted  to  the  stratagem 
of  sending  a  letter  with  the  following  statement :  "  It  is 
reported  among  the  heathen,  and  Gashmu  saith  it,  that 
thou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel:  for  which  cause  thou 
buildest  the  wall,  that  thou  mayst  be  their  -king,  ac- 
cording to  these  words.  And  thou  hast  also  appointed 
prophets  to  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  1  here  is 
a  king  in  Judah:  and  now  shall  it  be  reported  to  the 
kin"-,  according  to  these  words.  Come  now  therefore, 
and°  let  us  take  counsel  together."  (Nehem.  yi.  6,  7). 
To  these  allegations  a  reply  was  sent,  consisting  ot  a 
manly  and  positive  denial,  and  charging  Sanballat  as 
their  contriver.  He  had  now  only  one  last  resource, 
the  bribing  to  his  interest  Shemaiah,  the  son  of  De- 
laiah  the  priest,  a  friend  of  his  enemy.  Nehemiah, 
going  one  day  to  the  house  of  Shemaiah,  he  pretended 
to  prophecy  that  his  enemies  would  that  night  make  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  and  advised  him  to  seek  security 
by  accompanying  him  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple, 
or  sanctuary,'which  was,  indeed,  a  place  of  great  safety, 
being  guarded  by  the  Levites;  and,  on  account  of  its 
holiness,  could  not  be  hostilely  entered.  The  design 
of  this  was  twofold — to  dishearten  the  people,  by  con- 
vincing them  of  their  governor's  apprehensions ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  place,  by 
depriving  them  of  their  general.  It  also  had  a  tendency 
to  give  countenance  to  the  report  of  his  departure  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  king,  since  he  would  thus  have  fled 
when  the  report  was  put  in  circulation  ;  and,  besides, 
he  might,  by  this  means,  have  been  secured  by  some 
priestly  confederates,  till  the  season  of  action  was 
passed.  The  contrivance,  however,  did  not  avail,  since 
Nehemiah  refused  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  inconsistent  with  honour  and 
religion.  He,  moreover,  soon  perceived  the  true  origin 
of  this  insidious  suggestion. 

In  the  space  of  fifty-two  days  the  whole  work  was 
completed,  such  was  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the 
governor,  and  such  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the 
people.  A  dedication  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem was  then  solemnly  observed,  to  appropriate  the 
whole  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  well  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  public  celebration.  Sacrifices 
and  offerings  were  presented  in  the  temple,  and  the 
great  feast  of  tabernacles  religiously  observed.  Nehe- 
miah's  conclusion  and  testimony  at  this  happy  termi- 
nation of  his  labours  are  interesting.  "  And  it  came 
to  pass,"  says  he,  "  that  when  all  our  enemies  heard 
thereof,  and  all  the  heathen  that  were  about  us  saw 
these  things,  they  were  much  cast  down  in  their  own 
eyes  ;  for  they  perceived  that  this  work  was  wrought 
of  our  God." 

With  the  view  probably  of  returning  to  Shushan,  to 
inform  the  king  of  the  present  aspect  of  his  affairs  in 
Judea,  and  .perhaps  to  counteract  the  reports  which 
his  inveterate  enemies  might  have  put  in  circulation 
to  a  wide  extent,  Nehemiah  appointed  his  brother 
Hanani  (who  had  proved  his  zeal  by  going  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Shushan,  first  to  communicate  information  of 
the  state  pf  his  country),  to  the  charge  of  the  gates ;  and 
Hananiah,  another  person  of  unquestionable  principle, 
to  the  direction  of  his  house  or  palace ;  and  to  both 
m  conjunction,  the  general  superintendance  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city.  He  afterwards  arranged  for  the 
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chief  men  of  the  state  to  fix  their  abodes  at  Jerusalem,    E/ra  ami 
on  account  of  the  present  diminished  condition  of  the  Ndiemh»h. 
population,  which  required  to  be  recruited,  while  the 
remainder  were  to  cast  lots,  by  which  a  tenth  part  of 
all  the  people  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  obliged  to 
reside  in  the  city.     These  were  the  two   tribes  that 
anciently  possessed   Jerusalem,  which    was    situated 
partly  in  one  tribe,   and  partly  in  the  other;  but  the 
precise  divisions  have  never  been    accurately    ascer- 
tained. 

Immediately  previous  to  Nehemiah's  return  to  Shu- 
shan, Ezra  produced  the  Sacred  Code,  which  he  had 
been  zealously  engaged  in  completing,  and,  assisted 
by  thirteen  other  priests,  publicly  read  and  expounded 
it  to  the  assembled  multitudes  from  a  raised  platform 
or  pulpit,  which  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering him  the  more  conspicuous  and  the  more  easily 
heard.*  To  this  circumstance  we  have  already  adverted 
in  our  preceding  account  of  this  celebrated  scribe. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken-by  Nehemiah, 
especially  in  the  appointment  of  the  solemn  reading  of 
the  law,  and  the  public  renewal  of  their  attachment  to 
it,  he  had  not  left  the  capital  long  before  the  people  Corruption* 
became  exceedingly  corrupt,  which  may  be  chiefly  at-  in  bisab- 
tributed  to  Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  who  was  allied  se 
by  marriage  to  Tobiah,  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  but  who  had,  in  consequence  of  this  connection, 
obtained  apartments  in  the  temple.  Upon  his  return, 
therefore,  Nehemiah  resolved  to  correct  this  shameful 
abuse ;  but  so  much  had  Tobiah  insinuated  himself 
into  the  affections  of  the  people,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  proceed  most  cautiously.  He  accordingly  caused 
the  book  of  the  law  to  be  read,  and  when  a  passage 
in  Deuteronomy  was  recited,  which  states  that  an 
Ammonite  or  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  generation  for 
ever  (Deut.  xxiii.  3.),  they  were  instantly  convinced  of 
their  error,  and,  under  the  governor's  directions,  who 
availed  himself  of  the  favourable  moment,  Tobiah's 
furniture  was  cast  out  of  the  sacred  chambers,  and 
they  were  again  purified  and  restored  to  their  legitimate 
use.  Nehemiah  zealously  proceeded  with  the  work  of  Zeal  on  his 
reformation,  restoring  to  its  holy  design  the  sabbath,  rcturn- 
which  had  been  profaned  by  secular  employments, 
dissolving  irregular  associations  in  marriage  which  had 
been  unlawfully  formed  with  strangers,  and  re-or- 
ganizing other  parts  of  the  state  which  had  fallen  into 
decay  and  corruption.  This  last  act  of  salutary  go- 
vernment took  place  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  years  Nehemiah  lived 
after  his  return  from  Persia ;  it  seems  probable  that 
he  attained  a  great  age,  and  was  the  last  governor  of 
the  province  delegated  by  the  Persian  kings,  who,  it  is 
thought,  afterwards  left  its  general  superintendance  to 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  till  Alexander  the  Great  subju- 
gated the  empire.  Nehemiah  is  believed  to  have  con- 
tinued in  his  government  to  the  period  of  his  death,, 
notwithstanding  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Persian 
court,  which  were  by  no  means  few  or  trifling ;  for 
Xerxes  his  son  succeeded  Ahasuerus,  or  the  Artaxerxes 

*  "  We  are  not  to  think,"  says  Patrick,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  "  that  this  pulpit  was  made  in  the  fashion 
of  ours,  which  will  hold  no  more  than  one  person,  for  (as  we  may 
observe  by  the  very  next  words)  it  was  made  large  and  long  enough 
to  contain  fourteen  people  at  onee." 
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of  profane  history,  and  was  followed  by  Sogdianus, 
who  slew  him,  after  he  had  reigned  only  forty-five  days. 
Sogdianus  was,  in  his  turn,  put  to  a  violent  death,  after 
six  months  and  fifteen  days,  by  his  successor  Ochus ;  who 
seized  him  by  a  stratagem,  and  cast  him  headlong  into 
ashes.  Ochus  assumed  the  name  of  Darius,  and  after 
murdering  his  brother  Arsites,  and  suppressing  several 
insurrections,  ruled  over  Persia  nineteen  years,  at 
which  period  Nehemiah  was  living,  and  whether  he 

The  Prophets,  in  their 


or  his  prince  paid  the  debt  of  nature  first  is  uncertain.    Ezra  and 
(Vide  Prideaux's  Connection,  an.  425.)     It  will  be  use-  Nehemiah. 
ful  to  subjoin,  at  this  period  of  the  Sacred  History,  and  v-^~v-^-' 
before  we  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  prophetic  lights      A.  M. 
that  was  now  about  to  shine,  a  table  of  the  order  and     3559. 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  accord-      B"7"c. 
ing  to  Archbishop  NEWCOME,  who  follows,  as  we  have      445. 
done,    the  chronology  of  Blair's  Tables,   with    some 
slight  variations. 

supposed  Order  of  Time. 


Before  Christ. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

Jonah  .  . 

C  Between  856  and  ) 

TJehu  and  Jehoahaz,   according"" 
J  to  Lloyd  ;  but  Joash  and  Jero-  1 

1            784.            $ 

Vboam  the  Second,  according  to  i 
(.                       Blair.                       J 

Amos    .  . 

C  Between  810  and  ) 
\              785.             } 

Uzziah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Jeroboam  the  Second,  ch.  i.  1. 

Hosea  .  . 

f  Between  8  10  and) 
(              725.             } 

C  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the  third  ) 
(             year  of  Hezekiah.              j 

Jeroboam  the  Second,  ch.  i.  1. 

Isaiah  .  . 

$  Between  810  and  ) 
I            698.            5 

f  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze-  1 
<  kiah,   chap.  i.   1.    and  perhaps  \ 
[                  Manasseth.                  ) 

Overthrown. 

Joel  .  .  . 

f  Between  8  10  and) 
I     660,  or  later.     | 

Uzziah,  or  possibly  Manasseth. 

Overthrown. 

Micah  .  . 

C  Between  758  and  ) 
\            699.           5 

C  Jotham,  Ahaz,   and   Hezekiah,  ) 
\                    chap.  i.  1.                    5 

Pekah  and  Hosea. 

Nahum.  . 

C  Between  720  and  ) 
I             698.            5 

(  Probably  towards  the  close  of? 
(              Hezekiah's  reign.              y 

Overthrown. 

Zephaniah 

(  Between  640  and  ) 
\            609.            ) 

In  the  reign  of  Josiah,  ch.  i.   1. 

Overthrown. 

Jeremiah  . 

C  Between  628  and  ) 
I             586.            j 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah. 

Overthrown. 

Habakkuk 

(  Between  612  and  ) 
I             598.            j 

(  Probably  in  the  reign  of  Jehoia-  ) 
\                         kim.                         ) 

Overthrown. 

Daniel  .  . 

C  Between  606  and  I 
I             534.            J 

During  all  the  Captivity. 

—  ,        f-                      
Overthrown. 

Obadiah  . 

C  Between  588  and  ) 
I             583.            5 

C  Between  the  taking  of  Jerusa-"! 
3  lem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  ^ 
j  destruction  of  the  Edomites  by  4 
I                         him.                        J 

Overthrown. 

Ezekiel.  . 

C  Between  595  and  ) 
\            536.            5 

During  part  of  the  Captivity. 

Overthrown. 

Haggai.  . 

f  Between  520  and  | 
\             518.            } 

After  the  return  from  Babylon. 

Overthrown. 

Zechariah 

C  From  520  to  5  18,) 

Overthrown. 

|        or  longer.        j 

Malachi  . 

C  Between  436  and  1 

Overthrown. 

\             397.            3 

MALACHI,  AND  THE  LATTER  MINOR  PROPHETS. 
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Biography.  T°  *h\s  latter  period  of  history  belongs  the  prophet 
" '  MALACHI,  who  maintains  the  singular  and  interesting 
position  of  the  last  individual  of  the  Jewish  church  to 
whom  the  prophetic  inspiration  was  communicated. 
JustinMartyr,  indeed,  has  maintained  that  this  inspiration 
did  not  cease  till  the  Christian  era,  but  this  idea  is  wholly 
unsupported  by  evidence.  We  have  before  alluded  to 
the  notion  that  the  name  assigned  to  this  prophet  was 
merely  a  term  descriptive  of  the  character  of  Ezra,  as 
the  messenger  of  the  Lord,  commissioned  to  execute 
an  important  business  on  behalf  of  his  nation,  and  that, 
consequently,  these  supposed  different  persons  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  individual.  The 
contrary,  however,  is  by  far  more  probable  ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  consideration  that  the  names  of  the 
prophets  were  frequently  given  to  designate  their  office, 
his  writings  have  always  held  a  distinct  situation  in  the 
Hebrew  canon,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
displacing  them. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  mention  of  further  par- 
ticulars of  Malachi,  we  must  not  wholly  omit  three 
others,  which  have  been  classified  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  minor  prophets,  and  who  stand  in  immediate 
connection.  We  have  already  spoken,  in  the  proper 
place,  of  Jenah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Nahurn,  Joel, 
Zephaniah,  and  Habakkwk  (vid.  HISTORY,  clu  iv.)  It 
now  remains  to  furnish  a  brief  notice  of  those,  who  suc- 
ceed in  chronological  order ;  premising1,  wlmt  should 
not  be  forgotten  with  regard  to  the  common-,  and  per- 
haps improper  epithet  applied  to  these  illustrious  men, 
that  they  are  not  called  minor  prophets  with  reference 
to  any  inferiority  in  their  writings,  either  in  respect  of 
the  composition,  the  diction,  or  the  subjects  of  their 
prophecies,  but  solely  on  account  of  their  small  extent 
in  point  of  quantity.  In  the  Hebrew  canon  their  writings 
are  comprised  in  a  single  volume,  and  were,  probably, 
collected  into  that  form  by  Ezra,  or  some  other  member 
of  the  great  synagogue.  . 

OBAUIAH  is  to  be  placed  next  in  chronological 
order  to  Habakkwk.  His  name  signifies  "  servant  of 
the  Lord ;"  but  he  has  himself  furnished  us  with  no 
account  of  his  origin,  nor  of  the  period  when  he  was 
honoured  with  revelations  from  heaven,  nor,  indeed, 
with  a  single  particular  of  his  own  life.  Certain  tradi- 
tionary accounts  represent  him  as  a  native  of  Betha- 
camar,  and  of  the-  tribe  of  Ephraim.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  died  in  Samaria;  but  both  the  mode  of  his  life 
and  death  are,  in  fact,  not  ascertained  with  the  least 
degree  of  certainty.  The  most  probable  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  his  prophecies,  refer  them  to  a  little 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchatlneazar-. 
He  represents  the  cruel  character  of  the  Edomites,  and 
declares  that,  whatever  might  be  their  fancied'  security, 
they  should  certainly  be  "  ctrt  off;"  but  he  assures  the 
Jews  of  their  future  restoration,  and  of  the  establishment 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God.  Short  as  (he  book  is, 
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there  is,  nevertheless,  great  beauty  in  the  composition,    Mi.U-hi 
and  great  importance  in  the  events  to  which  it  refers.      s^-s,-^ 

The  next  in  succession  is  HAGGAI,  said  to  have  been  A.  M. 
of  sacerdotal  extraction,  and  the  first  of  the  three  pro-  3484. 
phets  who  flourished  after  the  Jews  returned  from  their  B7c. 
captivity.  He  was  raised  up  for  the  evident  purpose  529. 
of  stimulating  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua  the  high-priest, 
to  resume  the  building  of  the  temple,  after  the  inter- 
ruption of  fourteen  years,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Samaritans.  His  work  commences  with 
a  remonstrance  with  the  people  for  being  so  solicitous 
about  the  completion  andadornment  of  their  own  houses, 
and  neglectful  of  the  house  of  God,  declaring  that  the 
scarcity  they  experienced  was  to  be  attributed  to  this 
eaase.  The  glory  of  the  latter  temple,  he  affirms,  should 
very  much  surpass  that  of  the  former — not,  indeed,  in 
eternal  splendour,  but  in  spiritual  and  inward  magnifi- 
cence: for,  in  the  latter,  the  incarnate  Messiah  was  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  symbolical  and  prefigurative 
Shekinah.  The  people  are  then  appealed  to  again 
upon  the  subject  of  their  offences  and  transgressions, 
and  consoled  by  the  promise  of  future  blessings  ;  when 
the  prophet  proceeds  to  represent  the  commotions  and 
revolutions  that  should  precede  the  great  advent  of  the 
Messiah  typified  by  Zerubbabel,  and  which  seem  to 
have  received  their  accomplishment  in  the  state  of  the 
Babylonian  aftkirs  under  Darius,  the  Macedonian  wars, 
those  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  or  those 
which  followed  the  death  of  Caesar  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Bishop  Lowth  characterizes  Haggai  as  "  the 
most  obscure  of  the  prophetic  writers."  He  has  some 
fine  poetical  passages,  though,  in  general,  his  work  may 
be  considered  as  a  prose  composition.  He  is  said,'  by 
Epiphanius,  to  have  been  buried  among  the  priests  at 
Jerusalem. 

ZECHARIAH  was  the  sou  of  Barachiah,  but  no  cer-  A.  M. 
tain  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  precise  period  3486. 
or  place  of  his  birth.  It  is  probable  that  lie  was  of  the  B~. 
sacerdotal  race,  and  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office.  5^8. 
He  was  evidently  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  was, 
like  him,  sent  to  urge  the  Jews  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  temple  ;  and  to  which  admonitionsand 
appeals  they  paid  attention.  He  continued  to  prophesy 
more  than  two  years,  and  probably  lived  to  witness  the 
completion,  in  about  six  years,  of  the  undertaking. 
Our  Saviour  describes  the  Jews  as  being  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  Zecharias,  the  son  of  Barachias,  whom  they 
slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar:  but,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  prophet  died  in  peace,  it  is  supposed 
that  Zecharias,  the  son  of  Jehoida,  is  intended,  who 
was  slain  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  21).  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  copyists  might  have  inserted  Barachiah  from  a  mis- 
taken supposition  of  the  reference  being  to  the  prophet; 
and  it  is  observable  that  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke, 
Barachias  is  not  mentioned  (Mat.  xxiii.  35.  Luke  xi.  5). 
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Jerome,  moreover,  states,  tliat  in  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  used  by  the  Nazarenes,  which 
he  had  permission  to  copy,  it  was  written  the  son  of 
Jchoida.  The  prophecies  of  Zechariah  contain  several 
splendid  passages ;  and  he  was  so  remarkable  for  seve- 
ral excellences,  as  to  have  obtained  the  characteristic 
epithet  of  the  sun  among  the  lesser  prophets.  His  poetry 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  vo- 
lume, the  rest  being  in  prose.  The  whole  is  constructed 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  style  of  Jeremiah ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
spirit  of  Jeremiah  had  passed  into  him.  He  foretold 
the  siege  of  Babylon  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes ; 
and  the  Jews  are  believed  to  have  taken  warning  by  his 
premonitions,  to  withdraw  into  a  place  of  security. 
The  coming  of  Christ,  also,  is  represented  by  him  in 
very  express  terms,  and  the  lowliness  of  his  condition 
particularly  specified, — "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of 
Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem :  behold  thy  king 
cometh  unto  thee ;  he  is  just  and  having  salvation ; 
lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the 
foal  of  an  ass."  Nor  must  we  here  omit  to  notice,  that 
as  the  1 2th  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this  prophet 
relates  to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion,  is  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  as  spoken  by 
Jeremiah,  many  learned  men  have  assigned  this  and 
the  two  preceding  chapters  to  the  latter  prophet,  and 
suppose  them  to  have  been  accidentally  inserted  amongst 
those  of  Zechariah.  Others  have  also  regarded  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  Zechariah 
as  belonging  to  some  earlier  prophet.  For  the  latter 
conjecture  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation,  and  the 
inspiration  of  these  portions  of  the  canon  is  placed  be- 
yond a  question,  by  the  distinct  quotations  of  them 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  former  incongruity  has 
been  thought  to  be  removed  by  supposing  the  Evange- 
list to  allude  to  some  traditional  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
and  more  probably  by  the  supposed  mistake  of  some 
copyist  of  the  gospel,  who  transcribed  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah.* 

MALACHI  is  represented  by  the  author  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Prophets,  under  the  name  of  Epiphanius  Dorotheus, 
and  the  Chronicum  Alexandrinum  to  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  a  native  of  Sapha,  where  it  is  re- 
ported he  was  buried,  having  died  at  an  early  age ;  but 
not  before  he  had  rendered  some  effective  assistance  to 
the  great  synagogue,  who  were  engaged  in  restoring 
order  and  prosperity  to  their  country.  As  the  light  of 
•prophecy  terminated  with  his  ministry,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coinciding  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
•first  seven  weeks  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  according 
toPrideaux,(A.  M.  3595),  but,  as  others  suppose,  a  few 
years  later.  That  he  prophesied  after  Haggai  and 
Zachariah  is  certain,  for  the  worship  of  the  temple,  now 
restored^  was  regularly  conducted,  and  his  ministry 
probably  succeeded  that  of  Neherniah.  His  style  is 
described  by  Lowth  as  of  the  middle  kind,  seeming  to 
indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  was  in  a  declining  state,  and  being 

"  One  MS.  the  Striae  and  Persian  versions,  and  God.  Verc.  et 
Veron.  hi  Blancliini  Evaiig.  quad,  read  Sia  -ra  9rpo<f»i7a  (in  Matt. 
xxvii.  9),  without  any  name,"  observes  Dr.  Grev,  ia  his  valuable 
Jkey  to  the  Old  Testament. 
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past  its  prime  and  vigour,  fast  verging  towards  the  de-   Malachi 
bility  of  age.  s«*»^^-% 

After  beginning  his  prophetic  testimony  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  extraordinary  affection  of  God  for 
the  people  whom  he  had  chosen,  in  preference  to  all 
other  nations,  and  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
blessings  of  his  peculiar  covenant,  Malachi  charges 
them,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  with  base  ingratitude, 
flagrant  disobedience,  and  impious  profanation.  Both 
priests  and  people  are  described  as  infected  with  a 
similar  spirit  of  transgression,  and  are  threatened  with 
the  most  exemplary  punishment.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  prophet  refers  to  offences  of  a  similar  kind  with 
those  which  had  excited  the  indignation  of  Nehemiah, 
which  corroborates  the  supposition  of  the  coincidence 
or  near  succession  of  his  ministry  to  the  period  of  that 
illustrious  governor.  He  represents  the  priests  as 
mercenary  and  profane,  and  the  people  as  multiplying 
divorces  and  intermarriages  with  idolaters ;  and  after 
denouncing  the  wrath  of  God,  and  declaring  his  weari- 
ness at  their  iniquities,  and  intimating  his  intention  to 
bestow  his  mercies  upon  the  heathen,  where  his  name 
should  be  highly  revered  and  celebrated,  he  passes  on 
to  announce  the  sudden  manifestation  of  the  Lord  in 
his  temple,  after  preparing  his  way  by  "  the  Messenger 
of  the  Covenant."  Alluding  to  the  operations  of  a 
refiner's  fire  and  of  fuller's  soap,  he  states  that,  at  his 
appearance,  he  would  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  that  the 
offerings  they  were  accustomed  to  present  should  no 
longer  be  corrupt,  but  acceptable,  as  done  "  in  righte- 
ousness," and  should  thus  partake  of  the  spiritual 
chaTacter  of  those  of  their  distinguished  ancestors  in 
"  the  days  of  old,"  and  be  equally  "  pleasant  unto  the 
Lord."  In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  similar  methods, 
he  declares  his  resolution  to  testify  against  all  their 
transgressions,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  them ;  ap- 
pealing, as  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing 
these  mal-practices  to  proceed  to  any  greater  extent 
without  a  proper  chastisement,  to  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  his  nature,  as  the  God  of  Holiness.  This  is 
followed  by  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  accompanied 
with  a  remonstrance  with  them  for  those  strange  and 
rebellious  sentiments  they  had  cherished,  and  even  un- 
blushingly  expressed,  and  promises  of  abundant  pardon 
and  blessing. 

The  conclusion  of  this  volume  of  prophecy  points  to 
the  advent  of  the  great  Messiah,  under  the  magnifi- 
cent image  of  the  "  Son  of  Righteousness,  arising 
with  healing  in  his  wings,"  till  which  period  they  were 
directed  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses  with  its  correspond- 
ing ceremonials  and  services,  which  would  still  be 
adapted  to  the  obscure  period  of  the  prefigurative  dis- 
pensation up  to  the  eera  of  the  breaking  of  the  evan- 
gelical morning  upon  the  long-benighted  world.  Elijah 
is  also  named  as  the  precursor  of  the  new  economy, 
whose  office  it  would  be  to  reform  the  principles  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  avert  the 
impending  and  merited  judgments  of  the  Almighty. 
Under  the  name  of  the  ancient  and  self-mortifying 
prophet,  was  couched  a  prediction  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, our  Saviour's  illustrious  precursor,  of  whom  it 
is  expressly  recorded,  "  This  (John)  is  Elias,  which 
was  for  to  come."  (Mat.  xi.  14.) 

Having  thus  reached  a  remarkable  period  when  the 
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Biography,  stream  of  inspired  communications  suddenly  ceased  to 
s^^v^x-^  flow,  and  a  season  of  four  hundred  years,  unbrightened 
A.  M.  by  prophetic  illumination,  followed,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper, before  dismissing  the  subject,  to  offer  a  few 
cursory  observations  on  that  singular  order  of  men 
whose  biography  has  so  long  engaged  our  attention. 

Calculating  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  the  prophets  oc- 
flecdons  on"  cuPied  a  period  •  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  con- 
the  prophe-  tinually  directing  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  covenant  of 
tic  tcsti-  -God  and  the  grand  development  of  its  blessings  in  the 
future,  but  hastening  sera  of  our  Saviour's  manifesta- 
tion. It  was  their  invariable  reference  to  this  great 
circumstance  of  human  history  that  diffused  a  splen- 
dour over  those  of  their  minor  predictions  which  con- 
tained an  allusion  to  it,  and  impressed  an  importance 
and  a  glory  upon  each  prophetic  scroll  as  it  opened  in 
succession  before  the  eyes  of  Israel.  Their  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  they  assumed  was  evinced  in  the  mi- 
raculous attestations  which  they  were  enabled  to  give 
to  their  testimony,  of  which  several  instances  are  re- 
corded in  the  Sacred  History,  and  in  the  instant  com- 
pletion of  many  predictions  which  are  also  the  subjects 
of  history.  We  have  still  further  evidence  in  the  daily 
fulfilment  of  their  prophecies  in  the  latter  times,  and,  in 
addition  to  these  considerations,  their  high  claims  to 
notice  were  sustained  by  an  unimpeachable  integrity, 
as  well  as  by  the  very  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
communications.  The  Jews  held  this  as  an  axiom,  that 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  never  rested  upon  any  but  a 
wise  and  holy  man,  one  whose  passions  were  allayed  ; 
and  it  must  be  seen,  that  during  the  long  and  glorious 
succession  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  name  of  no 
prophet  occurs  who  is  not  •entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
spect and  reverence  on  account  of  his  personal  excel- 
lences. The  zeal  which  they  displayed  was  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  both  as  it  regards  its  intensity  and  its 
purity.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  blended  with  the  un- 
hallowed fire  of  human  passions,  however  fiercely  it 
rages  against  the  impieties  of  mankind,  but  equally 
delights  in  expressing  the  condescending  benevolence 
and  inviting  forbearance  of  the  Most  High,  as  in  repre- 
senting his  displeasure.  Their  mode  of  life  was  gene- 
rally retired  and  austere  when  not  immediately  occupied 
in  the  duties  of  their  office ;  these  required  their  fre- 
quent attendance  at  courts  and  camps,  and  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  people.  In  their  common 
deportment  they  resembled  the  Great  Teacher  whom 
they  were  inspired  to  predict,  and  of  whom  they  have 
been  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  the  living  proto- 
types. 

"  In  general,"  to  quote  some  recent  remarks  on  this 
subject,  "  the  prophets  chose  to  live  in  the  plainest 
manner ;  they  built  their  houses  with  their  own  hands, 
and  wore  a  coarse  dress  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Instead 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  with  which 
they  were  often  presented,  of  acquiring  riches,  or  of 
frequenting  -  the  luxurious  tables  of  the  great,  they' 
sometimes  refused  the  most  valuable  presents.  Of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  specimen,  when  Elisha  de- 
clined the  gifts  of  Naaman,  and  inflicted  a  dreadful 
punishment  upon  Gehazi  for  his  contrivance  to  secure 


them.  If  the  mean  attire  and  mode  of  living  which 
distinguished  the  ancient  prophets,  cannot  be  viewed  v 
in  the  light  of  an  authoritative  example  to  future  ages, 
and  if  something  may  be  reasonably  conceded  to  the 
practices  of  different  nations,  this  may  be  received  as 
an  axiom,  that  those  whom  providence  has  appointed 
to  the  sacred  office  ought  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
show  in  their  appearance,  and  all  ambitious  aspiring 
after  the  vain  splendours  of  life ;  for  "  the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
duty  (the  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  the  Shunammite), 
and  should  be  considered  as  the  principle  of  pious  in- 
dividuals, to  whom  providence  has  dispensed  riches  or 
competence,  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
servants  of  God;  who,  while  devoting  their  lives  to 
promote  their  spiritual  comfort  and  that  of  their 
families,  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  rescue  them- 
selves from  a  state  of  dependence  and  poverty."* 

The  prophets  were  accustomed  to  deliver  their  pre- 
dictions aloud  in  some  place  of  public  resort,  or  other- 
wise affixed  them  to  the  gates  of  the  temple.  Some- 
times they  assumed  a  clothing  of  sackcloth,  particularly 
to  denote  their  humiliation  and  sorrow  for  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  people,  or  on  acconnt  of  any  judgments 
they  were  taught  to  anticipate ;  and  in  other  cases  they 
employed  various  external  signs  of  distress  or  degrada- 
tion— as  when  Isaiah  walked  naked,  or  but  partially 
clothed,  and  barefoot.  Many  writers,  however,  maintain 
that  these  things  merely  passed  in  vision  to  the  pro- 
phets, and  were  not  real  transactions ;  and  to  this  opinion 
some  considerable  probability  at  least  may  be  attached. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  prophetic  in- 
spiration, it  would  be  unsuitable  here  to  enter  upon  those 
controversies  which  have  arisen  from  this  subject.  The 
prophet's  understanding  seems  in  general  to  have  been 
influenced,  rather  than  his  fancy  or  passions,  though, 
in  some  instances,  doubtless,  all  were  engaged.  That 
he  was  himself  sensible  of  a  divine  controul  is  obvious, 
and  fully  capable  of  appreciating  its  reality,  by  the  dis- 
tinctness and  grandeur  of  the  impressions;  but  what 
might  have  been  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  communication 
cannot  always  be  ascertained  :  probably  sometimes  by 
one  method,  sometimes  by  another — in  dreams,  and 
visions,  and  voices,  and  angelic  messengers,  and  secret, 
but  infallible  impulses.  By  these  means  they  were 
enabled  to  record  accurately  what  they  had  seen,  what 
was  past,  or  what  was  yet  to  come.  Generally,  it  is 
probable,  the  sense,  or  matter,  rather  than  the  precise 
words,  was  conveyed,  a  supposition  which  is  justified 
by  noticing  that  our  Saviour  wholly  quotes  the  pro- 
phecies in  this  manner,  and  not  with  verbal  accuracy : 
but,  in  many  cases  of  express  supernatural  communi- 
cation, the  very  words  themselves  were  doubtless  in- 
scribed upon  the  prophet's  memory,  and  conveyed  by 
his  pen  to  his  page.  While  in  no  case  were  they  per- 
mitted to  err,  this  statement  of  the  nature  o/  the  in- 
spiration admits  of  that  diversity  of  style  which  is 
observable  in  their  writings,  as  comporting  entirely 
with  the  uniformity  of  truth. 

*  Cox's  Female  Scrip.  Biog.  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 
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WITH  A  SUCCINCT  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  COMEDY  OF  GREECE. 


EPICHARMUS,     FLOURISHED     ABOUT    B.  C.  450. 

PHORMIS, B.  C.  452. 

CRATES, B.  C.  452. 
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Biography.  ALTHOUGH  the  name  of  Aristophanes  is  one  of  the 
v^-v^-'  first,  and  by  far  the  most  illustrious,  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Greek  comedy,  we  must  by 
no  means  conclude  that  this  species  of  poetry  was  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  until  the  period  in  which  he  flou- 
rished. The  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy  were  twin 
sisters,  and  had  their  common  origin  in  the  feasts  of 
Bacchus  and  the  humble  cart  of  Thespis.  But  the 
tragic  muse  outstripped  the  comic,  and  was  already  in 
the  meridian  of  her  splendour,  when  the  Greek  comedy 
had  been  scarcely  embodied  in  a  regular  form.  From 
the  time  of  Thespis,  about  B.  c.  539,  to  Epicharmus, 
who  flourished  about  B.  c.  450,  we  meet  with  not  a 
single  name  of  any  consideration  in  comic  poetry.  By 
birth  a  Sicilian,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 
this  poet  is  generally  understood  to  have  given  to  the 
world  the  first  written  comedy,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
styled  the  father  of  the  art.  To  £e  fivQut;  TTOU'IV  ETTI- 
^apjuoc  /cat  fyopfiie  rjpfrav.  To  JJ.EV 
£iK£Aict£  1'iXOe.  TW  £e  ABr]vi](n  Kpar??G 
"  Epicharmus  and  Phormis  first  began  to  fashion 
fables,  which  originally  came  from  Sicily  :  Crates  first 
introduced  this  practice  at  Athens.  (Poetics,  sect,  xi.) 
His  immediate  contemporaries,  Phormis  and  Crates, 
are  only  known  to  us  on  the  same  authority. 

The  Greek  phijologers  and  philosophers  have  given  us 
the  derivation  of  the  word  Kw^w^ta,  comedy,  from  KU)/J,IJ, 
a  "  village,"  and  have  explained  the  reason  for  this  de- 
rivation ;  but  they  are  unable  to  inform  us  who  first 
introduced  or  invented  the  characters,  the  actors,  and 
the  prologues.  Aristotle  here  confesses  his  incapacity : 
rt£  ce  Trpoo-wrra  aTrtowcev,  77  7rpo\oywc>  *?  TrXr/6/j  vTrok'pt- 
Tb>t>  r/yvoTjrat.  "  We  are  ignorant  who  first  invented 
.the  masks,  the  prologues,  or  a  number  of  performers." 
But  from  the  circumstance  of  Thespis  and  his  cart  of 
actors  wandering  up  and  down  the  villages  of  Greece, 
either  singing  licentious  songs,  or  indulging  .in  idle  and 
satirical  invective  against  the  most  prominent  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Stagirite  suggests  the  true 
allusion  of  the  word  Kwpwfaa,  and  combats  the  absurd 
opinion  of  its  being  derived  from  KCJ/WQ,  commessatio, 
"a revel."*  His  language  would  induce  us  to  infer 
that  the  comic  followers  of  Thespis  were  not  at  all 
more  respectable  in  the  origin  of  the  art,  than  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  the  legislators  and  moralists  of 


modern  times  :  a  description  of  them  confirmed  by 
various  writers,  and  ill  sustaining  a  comparison  with 
the  more  dignified  occupations  of  the  tragedian. 

It  is  singular  that  Aristotle,  in  a  professed  treatise 
upon  the  art  of  poetry,  does  not,  however,  attempt  a 
definition  of  comedy  ;  and  scarcely  points  out  the 
boundaries  between  the  respective  spheres  of  the  tragic 
and  comic  muse.  He  confesses  that  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  latter  were  both  obscure  and  tardy  : 


Kai  yap  ^opo^  KtofjiwSiv  oj/e  VOTE  o  ap-^wv  CCWKCV  aXX 
cdeXovrai  7?<rav.  sect.  xi.  "  Comedy,  from  not  originally 
receiving  encouragement,  languished  ;  for,  the  archon 
did  not,  till  a  late  period,  allow  a  chorus  of  comedians, 
but  formerly  they  were  volunteers  ;"  and  only  conjec- 
tures that  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  formed  the  mate- 
rials of  tragedy  (for  jEschylus  confesses  that  his  repasts 
consisted  only  of  fragments  from  the  banquet  of  Ho- 
mer), so,  in  like  manner,  that  the  Margites  of  the 
bard  of  Chios  bore  the  same  analogy  to  comedy  :  * 
What  was  the  precise  nature  of  this  work  the  Greek 
philosopher  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us;  but  it.  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  a  ludicrous  and  sa- 
tirical poem  at  the  expence  of  some  half-learned  peda- 
gogue. Aristotle  calls  Homer,  TO  yeXotor  PpafiaTO 
7ro»7<rae,  "  a  dramatizer  of  th,e  ludicrous,"  as  the  author 
of  that  work  ;  but  the  few  lines  which  are  quoted  by 
Plato,  in  Alcib.  ii.  p.  457.;  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  vk 
c.  7.  ;  and  Aristoph.  QpviQtQ.  914,  are  exceedingly 
obscure. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  Greek  comedy,  indeed,  and 
its  feeble  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  when  contrasted 
with  the  successful  efforts  of  the  early  tragedians,  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  province  of  tragedy,  from 
its  first  appearance,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  to  ex- 
cite the  pity  and  terror  ($o/3oc  rai  eXeoe),  to  rouse  the 
deeper  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  embody  the  whirl- 
winds of  passion,  which  abound  in  a  barbarous  age. 
It  alternately  exercises  the  strongest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic sympathies  of  mankind,  whether  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain,  while  it  depicts  "  in  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn/'  the  adultery  and  murder  of 
Clytemnestra  ;  the  woes  of  Monimia  ;  the  villainy  and 
ambition  of  Riehard  ;  or  the  frenzy  and  breaking 
heart  of  Lear.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  the  material 
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wXav)),  CTf^tt^svaj  ix   ru  a.ff^ttuJ.      "    Comedians  were    fo   called  '-rpc^/adia.;  arto  xat  arot  itfot  TOLI;  xaifAuhat.      "  For  the  Margites  bears 

from   Hiindornig  in  f,!)c  x.r^aj,  or  villages,  when  disgracefully  ex-  the  same  proportion   to  comedy  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey   to  tra- 

pelled  from  the  city."                                                                J)e  pfo  od     •'     Sect  8. 
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Biography,  of  tfagedy  was  continually  multiplying :  the  great  virtues 
'  and  great  vices  that  exerted  themselves  were  first  por- 
trayed and  then  stimulated  by  the  true  poet,  and  formed 
the  most  prominent  features  in  the  moral  landscape ; 
while  the  lighter  shades  of  human  character,  the  pecu- 
liar levities,  the  characteristic  traits  of  frivolity,  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  of  comedy  is  so  dependent, 
were  not  observed,  because  they  had  not  yet  been 
elicited  by  circumstances,  and  exist  but  in  a  more  arti- 
ficial state  of  society.  Neither  comedy  nor  satire  could 
have  found  originals  to  copy  nor  feelings  to  work  upon 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  :  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  a  district  were  divided  mainly  into  two  classes — those 
of  the  artisan  and  the  soldier  :  and  the  simplicity  and 
necessities  of  the  one,  and  the  bullying  insolence  of  the 
other,  were  almost  the  only  topics  upon  which  the  old 
comedy  could  descant.  There  was  little  subdivision  of 
labour,  and  no  subdivision  of  character ;  the  grave 
professions  which  have  always  furnished  in  their  un- 
worthy members  the  most  ample  scope  for  satire, 
were  unknown  at  this  period.  Cervantes  might  have 
looked  in  vain  for  the  archetype  of  the  Knight  of,  La 
Mancha,  or  Le  Sage  for  the  original  of  his  Sangrado ; 
character  was  generic,  not  specific,  and  what  might  be 
predicated  of  the  genus  might  be  justly  applied  to  the 
species.  It  is  only  in  the  higher  state  of  polish  which 
society  was  for  ages  reaching  after,  that  we  can  find  the 
diversified  personages,  the  Proteus  characters  of  modern 
comedy;  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  look  for  the  "  Dra- 
matis Personse"  of  Moliere  and  Sheridan  in  the  comic 
writings  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  as  to  expect  to  find  the 
portrait-painting  of  Shakespeare  in  the  rude  outline  of 
/Eschylus.  Hence,  and  with  great  justice,  the  rude  or 
perfect  state  in  which  the  art  of  comic  writing  exists, 
has  been  considered  by  various  writers  as  the  great 
criterion  by  which  the  civilization  or  barbarism  of  a 
people  may  be  appreciated.  It  was  only  in  the  ele- 
gant court  of  Augustus  that  the  kindred  art  of  satire, 
which  had  been  first  rudely  essayed  by  Lucilius,  re- 
ceived its  last  polish  from  the  hands  of  Horace ;  and 
the  coarse  jests  and  coarser  language  of  Plautus  were 
finally  discarded  for  the  more  elegant  and  harmonious 
strains  of  Terence. 

At  nostri  proavi  Plautinos  et  nnmeros  et 
Laudavere  sales,  ninium  patienter  utrumqne, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  sonum,  digitis  callemus,  et  aure. 

Hor.    An.  Poet. 

"  Our  ancestors  praised  both  the  wit  and  numbers  of  Plnutus, 
and  admired  him,  I  will  not  say  foolishly,  but  certainly  in  too  fa- 
vourable a  manner ;  that  is,  if  you  and  I  know  the  difference  be- 
tween rustic  and  elegant  diction,  and  are  skilled  to  discern  liarraony 
and  melody  of  verse  both  by  our  ears  and  fingers." 

Amongst  the  Athenians,  too,  it  is  evident  that  the 
improvement  of  comedy  kept  pace  with  the  refinement 
of  the  national  manners  and  the  delicacy  of  the  national 
taste.  The  old  comedy  of  Greece  permitted  the  illus- 
trious statesmen,  generals,  and  public  characters  of 
the  commonwealth  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  stage 
by  name,  and  held  up  to  ridicule,  even  personally, 
beiore  an  applauding  audience ;  until  it  was  deservedly 
superseded  by  what  is  termed  the  middle  comedy, 
which  abolished  the  chorus,  and  compelled  the  poet 
to  substitute  for  any  real  personages  or  characters, 
m  whom  he  attempted  to  satirize  the  vices  and  fol- 
les  of  the  times,  disguised  or  fictitious  names.  This 


improvement  paved  the  way,    and,  in   fact,   may  be    Epic-bar- 
considered  as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  introduction       mus 
of  the  new  comedy,  under  the  auspices  of  Menander  ^^~~^"^ 
and  Philemon  ;  a  form  of  the  Attic  drama  which  finally      From 
introduced  the  comedy  of  the  moderns.     As  it  remains,       A.  M. 
indeed,   in  the  works  of  Terence,  the   "   dimidiatus      3554. 
Menander"  of  Rome,  it  may  be  Considered  as  affording      B~. 
the  entire  foundation  of  this  branch  of  the  dramatic      450. 
art,  with  the  exception  of  the  passion  of  love,  and  to         to 
have   had  the  same  general  cast  of  character  which      A.  M. 
pervades  these  productions  to  the  present  day.     The     3569. 
increasing  civilization,  and  the  consequent  delicacy  of      B~7^ 
manners,  has  happily  been  correcting  the  worst  features      435' 
of  comedy  to  a  very  recent  period  in  this  country  ;  and 
the  obscenities  of  such  early  dramatists  as  Etheridge 
and  Behn  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  audiences  who 
are   capable   of  appreciating   the   chaste  beauties  of 
Cumberland  and  the  sparkling  elegance  of  Sheridan. 
In  the  satirical  writings  of  this  country,  too,  we  may 
observe  a  similar  improvement  in  the  national  feeling, 
corroborative  of  our  preceding  remarks.     The  coarse 
satires   of  Donne    and   the   gross    ribaldry  of  Swift 
slumber  on  the  shelves,  to  which  they  are  still  ad- 
mitted, with  the  compositions  of  Rabelais  ;  there  to 
shield  from   dust  the   chaster  efforts   of  the  modern 
muse ;    to  be  admired  and  quoted,  but  rarely  read. 
The  spiritual  comedies,  which  were  so  much  admired 
by  the  Italians  in  the  infancy  of  their  dramatic  litera- 
ture, shared  a  similar  fate  at  its  maturity,  and  were 
universally  scouted   as   the   productions   of    a   semi- 
barbarous  age.     On  a  comparison,  then,  between  the 
progress  and  perfection  of  the  ancient  tragedy   and 
comedy,  respectively,  it  appears  that  the  former,  almost 
with  its  first  efforts,  reached  the  summit  of  a  still  un- 
rivalled perfection,  and  sprang,  like  Pallas,  from  the 
brain  of  Jove,    mature  in  infancy ;    while  the  comic 
muse  languished  from  her  birth  in  obscurity  and  de- 
formity, and  required  the  fostering  hand  of  care,  and 
of  natural  as  well  as  artificial  support,  to  attain  any 
thing  like  a  sisterly  excellence. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  Epichar- 
ascribes  the  first  written  comedy  to  EPICHARMUS,  mus. 
Both  the  Stagirite  and  Horace  call  him  a  Sicilian,  but 
the  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  disputed ;  some  writers 
contend  that  he  was  a  Syracusan,  some  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Crastum,  others  of  Megara,  in  Sicily:  Dio- 
medes  the  grammarian  states  that  he  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  and,  in  fact,  derives  the  word  comedy 
from  the  name  of  that  island,  a  circumstance  which  in 
no  way  strengthens  his  authority.  The  father  of  Epi- 
charmus,  according  to  Stobseus,  was  named  Chimarus, 
or,  according  to  others,  Tityrus :  his  mother's  name 
was  Sicida.  Cicero,  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  calls 
Epicharmus,  aeutum  nee  insulsum  hominem,  "  an  acute 
and  clever  man ;"  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  commends 
him  for  the  elegant  and  apposite  choice  of  his  epi- 
thets, on  account  of  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  "  Epicharmion"  to  his  style,  making  it  proverbial 
for  its  beauty  and  purity. 

Among  the  epigrams  of  Theocritus^  published  by 
Henry  Stephens  in  1579,  there  are  some  verses  that 
appear  to  have  been  inscribed  to  Epicharmus  upon  the 
pedestal  of  a  brazen  statue,  which  the  Syracusans  had 
erected  to  his  honour.  As  far  as  this  testimony  goes 
it  would  settle  the  point  of  his  birth,  by  expressly 
stating  that  he  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  while  it 
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Biography,  ascribes  to  him,  in  common  with  all  antiquity,  the  in- 
s^^^^  vention  of  written  comedy :  it  is  a  fragment  of  ten  lines 
From      in  the  Doric  dialect  to 

A.   M. 

3554. 


Yet  Anacharsis  was  a  Scythian  born  ; 
And  every  man  of  a  like  noble  nature, 
Tho'  he  were  moulded  from  an  ./Etliiop's  loins, 
Is  nobler  than  your  pedigrees  can  make  him. 

Cumberland. 


B.  C. 

450. 

to 
A.  M. 

3569. 

15.  C. 

435. 


The  man  who  invented  comedy,  Epicharmus. 


Again  : 

Toy  Zupaxoj-craij  tviXpuYrat 
rO»°  avJ|)i  flroXiTa. 

Which  statue  they  have  erected  at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  their 
fellow-citizen. 

It  celebrates  him,  in  conclusion,  for  the  many  useful 
maxims  which  he  gave  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Of 
the  life  of  this  early  comic  poet  little  is  known,  and  of 
his  writings  still  less.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  represents  him  to  have 
been  a  Pythagorean  in  his  philosophical  tenets  ;  and 
states  that  he  first  introduced  comedy  at  Syracuse  during 
the  reign  of  Hiero;  of  whom  Plutarch  says,  that  he  se- 
verely fined  the  poet,  and  doomed  him  to  heavy  manual 
labour,  for  certain  obscene  jests  which  he  introduced 
in  the  hearing  of  his  queen.  Some  writers  assert,  that 
Epichannus  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  he  instructed 
pupils  about  four  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  a 
circumstance  that  has  been  thought  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  concluding  part  of  the  epigram  of  Theocritus, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Diogenes  Laertius 
further  states,  that  he  composed  several  treatises  upon 
medicine  and  philosophy;  but  of  these  scientific  works, 
as  well  as  of  his  comic  productions,  nothing  has  come 
down  entire  to  modern  times.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Horace,  however,  we  may  catch  the  likeness  of 
the  Sicilian  poet  from  the  imitative  sketches  of  Plautus. 

Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi. 
Flautus  took  the  Sicilian  Epichannus  for  his  model. 

Har.  2.  Ep.  i.  1.  8. 

He  is  said,  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  to  have  added  two 
letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet  (^  and  0);  and,  according 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Stobeeus  he  attained  to  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  Epicharmus  appears  to 
have  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  that  branch  of  lite- 
rature in  which  he  led  the  way.  Porphyry  says,  that 
Apollodorus  the  grammarian  made  a  collection  of  his 
works  in  ten  volumes  ;  Suidas  reckons  fifty-two  plays  ; 
Lycononly  thirty-five;  but  Hertelius,  and  other  critics, 
have  given  the  names  of  forty,  with  the  authorities  by 
which  they  are  ascertained.  It  were  useless  to  load 
our  pages  with  these  titles  of  tales  no  more  ;  the 
most  accurate  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  Stobseus. 
We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this  poet  by  pre- 
senting the  English  reader  with  the  translation  of  a 
fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies,  preserved  by  Sto- 
bseus, and  in  the  more  modern  collection  of  Herteius. 
It  is  a  retort  upon  the  pride  of  ancestry  from  a  per- 
son of  obscure  birth,  to  one  who  was  boasting  of  her 
high  descent. 

Good  gossip,  if  you  love  me,  prate  no  more  : 

What  are  your  genealogies  to  me  ? 

Away  to  those  who  have  more  need  of  them  ! 

Let  the  degenerate  wretches,  if  they  can, 

Dig  up  dead  honour  from  their  father's  tombs, 

And  boast  it  for  their  own  —  Vain,  empty  boast  ! 

When  every  common  fellow  that  they  meet, 

If  accident  hath  not  cut  off  the  scroll, 

Can  show  a  list  of  ancestry  as  long. 

You  call  the  Scythians  barbarous,  end  despise  them  ; 
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Of  PHORMIS  and  CRATES,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  as  the  contemporaries  of  Epicharmus,  we  know 
scarcely  any  thing  but  their  names  The  former  ap- 
pears to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  was  in  great  favour  at  the 
court  of  that  prince  ;  but  not  a  single  line  of  his  com- 
positions remain.  Of  Crates  we  glean  a  few  particulars 
from  the  works  of  Stobeeus.  He  was  by  birth  an 
Athenian,  first  an  actor,  and  afterwards  a  writer  of 

the  "  old  comedy  ;"  he  is  said  to  have  performed  the     ?rls 

,,  -11  /./-.•  i  an(l 

principal  characters  in  the  plays  of  Cratmus,  and  was 

the  great  rival  of  Aristophanes'  favourite  actors, 
Callistratus  and  Philonides.  We  have  the  titles  of 
twenty  comedies,  and  four  small  fragments  of  this 
author :  the  former  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  cheerful 
and  facetious  cast ;  and  the  author  of  the  Prolegomena 
to  Aristophanes  assigns  to  him  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  introduced  intoxication  on  the  Athenian 
stage.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  experiment  fully 
succeeded,  for  even  the  tragedians  exhibited  charac- 
ters in  this  situation  in  subsequent  times.  Aristotle, 
in  his  treatise  Tlepi  TloirjrtKijg,  ascribes  to  Crates  an 
important  improvement  in  the  Iambic  metre  of  the.  old 
comedy,  which  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  from  its 
former  trammels  and  to  have  made  more  suitable  to 
familiar  dialogue:  a^uevoc  rrjg  lapfitKijs  i£eac,  *:a6oX« 
TToteTv  Xoysc  77  fivQvc. — "  He  discarded  the  strict  Iambic 
form,  and  constructed  his  plots  in  a  plain  and  simple 
manner,"  sect.  xi.  Of  the  remains  of  this  poet  we 
shall  quote  the  last  fragment  of  the  four  which  survive 
containing  a  short  but  affecting  picture  of  old  age. 

These  shrivell'd  sinews,  and  this  bending  frame, 

The  workmanship  of  Time's  strong  hand  proclaim, 

Skill'd  to  reverse  whate'er  the  gods  create, 

And  make  that  crooked  which  they  fashion  straight. 

Hard  choice  for  man,  to  die — or  else  to  be 

That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled  thing  you  see  : 

Age  then  we  all  prefer  ;  for  age  we  pray, 

And  travel  on  to  life's  last  lingering  day  ; 

Then  sinking  slowly  down,  from  worse  to  worse, 

Find  heaven's  extorted  boon  our  greatest  curse. 

Cumberland. 

CRATINUS,  the  son  of  Callimedes,  the  Athenian,  Cratinus. 
was  a  comic  writer  of  Athens,  who  was  the  contempo- 
rary, although  the  senior,  of  Aristophanes.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  440.  None  of  the  entire  compositions  of 
this  poet  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  a  few  fragments 
alone  remain  of  those  comedies  which  elicited  the  ap- 
plauses of  an  admiring  audience,  and  received  the  warm 
praises  of  Horace  and  Quintilian.  Of  the  private  life 
of  Cratinus,  little  or  nothing  is  known  ;  it  would  only 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  for  its  irregularities  ; 
—a  fact  which  we  may  gather  from  the  fickle  mob  of 
Athens  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which, 
omitting  all  mention  of  his  fine  talents,  stated  only  that 
he  was  a  notorious  -drunkard  :  this  also,  is  said  to  have 
procured  him  the  name  of4>iXo7rorTje,"  the  wine-bibber." 

Horace  also  bears  testimony  to  this  feature  of  his 
character. 

Frisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 

Nulla  placere  did  nee  vivere  cavmma  possunt, 

Quae  scribuutur  aqua)  potoribus,  Epist.  xix.  b.  i.  1.  3. 
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The  Flag- 
gon. 


Ulysses, 


Eupolis. 


0 !  learn'd  Mecaenas,  hear  Cratinus  speak, 
And  take  this  maxim  from  the  gay  old  Greek  ; 
No  verse  shall  please,  or  lasting  honours  gain, 
Which  coldly  flows  from  water-drinker's  brain. 


Francis. 


We  are  told  by  Quintilian,  that  when  he  died,  about 
B.  c.  431,  he  was  no  less  than  ninety-seven  years  of  age. 
Within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  Cratinus  is  said  to 
have  composed  a  comedy,  aptly  enough  termed  1 
«  jWon*as  a  reply  to  Aristophanes,  who  had  ridiculed 
the  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured  and  which 
were  attributed  to  his  intemperance  and  debauchery. 
The  vivid  imagination  of  the  poet  was  never  more 
conspicuous  or  successful  than  upon  this  occasion :  he 
entered  the  lists  with  his  more  youthful  opponent, 
obtained  the  laurel  crown  and  a  complete  triumph  at 
the  Dionysia,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired  in  the 
arms  of  victory.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  poet  of  con- 
siderable energy  and  fancy,  and  to  have  commanded  a 
copious  florid  style ;  but  his  sense  of  decorum  did  not 
prevent  him  from  attacking  Homer  himself,  in  his 
«  Ulysses,"  in  which  he  parodied  and  ridiculed  the 
Odyssey.  Scarcely  a  single  line  of  his  numerous  come- 
dies have  reached  us ;  one  spark  of  his  genius,  (ex  pede 
Herculem)  will  be  seen  in  the  following  epigrammatic 
turn  of  thought  upon  the  loss  of  a  statue,  which  being 
the  workmanship  of  Daedalus,  he  supposes  to  have  used 
its  privilege  of  wings,  and  escaped  from  its  pedestal : 

My  statue's  gone !     By  Daedalus  'twas  made : 
It  is  not  stolen  therefore  ;  it  has  strayed  ! 

Cumberland. 

If,  however,  the  moral  character  of  the  Athenian 
poet  was  thus  largely  blemished,  he  is  commended  by 
Horace  for  his  public  spirit  in  lashing  the  vices  and 
immoralities  of  the  times,  in  that  poetical  triumvirate 
which  the  Roman  poet  so  highly  praises : 

Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetse, 
Atque  alii,  quorum  Comcedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  mains,  ant  fur, 
Quod  mcecbus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  mult£  cum  libertate  notabant. 

Har.  b.  i.  sat.  4. 

The  comic  poets,  in  its  earliest  age, 
Who  form'd  the  manners  of  the  Grecian  stage, 
Was  there  a  villain,  who  might  justly  claim 
A  better  right  of  being  damn'd  to  fame  ; 
Bake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime  ? 
They  freely  stigmatiz'd  the  wretch  in  rhyme. 

Francis. 

Persius,  also,  in  his  satires,  thus  speaks  of  the  three 
contemporaneous  writers  of  comedy  at  Athens  : 


Audaci  quicunque  afiiate  Cratino, 

Iralum  Eupolidem  prsegrandi  cum  sene  palfes, 
Aspice  et  haec. 

Whosoever  thou  art  who  growest  pale  at  the  satire  of  the  bold 
Cratinus;  or  of  the  indignant  Eupolis;  or  the  grave  and  dignified 
Aristophanes ; — look  also  at  these  things. 

Suidas  reckons  but  twenty-one  comedies  to  have 
been  left  by  Cratinus;  but  we  have  the  titles  of  at  least 
thirty  of  his  pieces,  of  which  nine  received  the  crown  of 
victory  at  the  Dionysia.  Father  Brumoy  says  of  him, 
though  we  cannot  see  upon  what  authority,  il  etoit 
aussi  timide  guerrier,  que  hardi  comedien;  "  he  was  as 
cowardly  a  soldier,  as  he  was  a  bold  comedian." 

EUPOLIS  was  the  more  immediate  contemporary  of 
Aristophanes,  and  became  a  very  popular  author  some 
years  before  the  death  of  Cratinus.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  no  less  than  seventeen  dramatical  pieces,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty.  Of  these,  and  other  comedies 
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which  he  doubtless  wrote,  for  we  have  the  titles  of  up-  Eupolis. 
wards  of  twenty  plays  of  his  composition,  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments.  The  manner  of  his  death  has  been 
variously  related.  Some  authors  affirm  that  Alcibiades 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  for  exposing  him  to  ridi- 
cule in  a  comedy,  written  against  the  obscene  worship 
of  the  goddess  Cotytto  and  the  Baptae,  who  were  her 
priests ;  others  contend  that  he  was  drowned  ;  and  Sui- 
das, in  particular,  asserts  that  he  perished  in  an  engage- 
ment which  took  place  in  the  Hellespont,  between  the 
Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  fleets.  This  lexicographer 
further  states,  that  his  countrymen,  deploring  his  fate, 
passed  a  decree,  that  henceforth  no  poet  should  en- 
gage in  miltary  enterprizes.  Cicero,  however,  in  his 
first  epistle  of  the  sixth  book  to  Atticus,  attacks  a 
similar  account  of  the  poet's  death  as  a  vulgar  error, 
and  quotes  Eratosthenes  for  the  fact  of  Eupolis  having 
written  certain  comedies  after  the  time  when  the  event 
of  his  fall  was  dated: — Redarguit  Eratosthenes;  offert 
enim  quas  ille  post  id  tempus  fabulas  docuerit.  "  Era- 
tosthenes has  already  refuted  this  statement,  for  he 
brings  forward  the  very  plays  which  Eupolis  com- 
posed after  this  time."  There  is  found  in  Julian's  Natu- 
ral History  an  interesting  story  of  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  a  dog  to  Eupolis.  The  animal  is  said  to  have 
been  once  upon  the  point  of  killing  a  slave  for  attempt- 
ing to  steal  some  of  the  comedies  of  his  master,  and  to 
died  through  hunger  and  sorrow  watching  upon  Eu- 
polis's  tomb.  This,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  erected 
upon  the  banks  of  the  jEsopus,  in  Sicyonia.  Som« 
authors,  however,  assert  that  the  poet  was  buried  at 
jEgina,  but  in  what  year  he  died,  his  precise  age,  and 
the  number  of  his  comedies,  are  alike  unknown. 

It  appears  from  the  works  of  Eupolis  which  remain, 
and  from  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  bold 
and  unsparing  character  of  his  satires  recommended 
him  to  the  people  of  Athens  more  than  the  beauties 
of  his  style,  which,  it  seems,  he  was  not  very  soli- 
citous to  polish.  While,  in  common  with  his  con- 
temporaries, he  stooped  continually  to  the  degrading 
expedient  of  flattering  the  intellect,  and  even  the 
vices  of  the  populace,  he  occasionally  attacked  the 
most  powerful  profligates  of  the  republic,  regardless  of 
his  personal  interest,  the  terrors  of  the  magistracy,  and 
the  mysteries  of  superstition.  In  his  celebrated  comedy 
of  the  "  Baptcc"  before  alluded  to,  he  bitterly  inveighs  The  Baptas. 
against  the  effeminacy  of  his  countrymen,  and  holds 
them  up  to  deserved  contempt  as  the  lascivious  priests 
of  Cotytto,  in  the  dresses  and  fashion  of  female  minstrels. 

Talia  secret^  colucrunt  orgia  taeda 
Cecrojiiam  soliti  Baptre  lassare  Cotytto. 

Jtiv.  sat.  ii.  91. 

The  Baptas  who  were  wool  to  weary  the  Cecropain  Cotytto,  cele- 
brated similar  orgies  with  the  midnight  torch. 

He  also  wrote  two  comedies  expressly  against  Auto- 
lycus  the  Areopagite,  whose  conduct  in  the  Cherso- 
nensian  war  had  rendered  him  unpopular  and  infamous,  The  first 

and  called  them  after  his  name,  "  The  first  and  second  and  second 
.   ,          »  Autolycus. 

Autolycus. 

In  his  comedy  of  the  "  People"  he  complains  loudly  The  People, 
of  the  general  state  of  the  public  affairs,  and  satirizes 
the  Athenian  fickleness,  in  the  choice  of  the  most  in- 
competent public  men  to  conduct  the  government  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The     "  Lacedamowans"  severely  attacks    both    the  Lacedaemo- 
public  and  private  character  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Mil- niaHS< 
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tiades ;  so  that  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  that  statesman,  de- 
clares it  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  exciting 
the  Athenian  populace  against  him. 

Eupolis  also  wrote  another  successful  comedy,  called 
"  Mar/ca,"  against  Hyperbolus,  shortly  after  which, 
according  to  Thucydides,  that  orator  was  sent  into 
banishment  by  the  sentence  of  ostracism. 

The  following  fragment  is  from  the  "  Flatterers" 
composed  about  two  years  after  the  decease  of  Cra- 
tinus,  and  during  the  archonship  of  Alcseus.  It  is  the 
speech  of  a  parasite  enumerating  a  few  of  those  arts, 
usually  practised  by  adventurers  on  the  wealthy. 
Ben  Jonson  introduces  a  fine  imitation  of  this  cha- 
racter in  a  speech  of  Mosca,  in  the  play  of  the  Fox. 

Mark  now,  and  learn  of  me  the  thriving  arts 
By  which  we  parasites  contrive  to  live  : 
Fine  rogues  we  are,  my  friend  (of  that  be  sure), 
And  daintily  we  gull  mankind. — Observe  : 
First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  tiling 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts  ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days, 
Which  I  promote  by  turns,  when  1  walk  forth 
To  sun  myself  upon  the  public  square  : 
There,  if  perchance  1  spy  some  rich,  dull  knave, 
Straight  I  accost  him,  do  him  reverence ; 
And  saunt'ring  up  and  down,  with  idle  chat 
Hold  him  awhile  in  play  !  at  every  word 
Which  his  wise  worship  utters,  1  stop  short, 
And  bless  myself  for  wonder;  if  he  ventures 
On  some  vile  joke,  1  blow  it  to  the  skies, 
And  hold  my  sides  for  laughter — Then  to  supper 
With  others  of  our  brotherhood  to  mess 
Jn  some  night-cellar  on  our  barley  cakes, 
And  club  inventions  for  the  next  day's  shift. 

Cumberland. 

Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  describes  the  old  comedy 
of  Greece  as  immediatelysucceedingthe  tragic  triumphs 
of  j<Eschylus ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  only  author  whose  works  have  remained,  to 
afford  us  a  fair  idea  of  its  peculiarities ;  and  who  has 
been  justly  called  the  prince  of  the  comic  poets. 

Sucessit  vetus  his  comsedia,  mm  sine  multa. 
Laude;  sed  in  vitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  est  accepta,  chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi.  Ars.Poetica. 

The  old  comedy  succeeded  them,  and  was  deserving  of  con- 
siderable praise  ;  but  its  freedom  too  often  degenerated  into  a 
licentiousness,  which  the  laws  were  under  the  necessity  of  curbing  : 
when  a  wholesome  restraint  being  imposed,  and  the  chorus  abolished, 
all  power  of  doing  mischief  was  effectually  removed. 

ARISTOPHANES  presents  us,  in  his  own  works,  with 
the  few  fragments  of  his  personal  history  upon  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed.  Once  admired  and  courted 
by  all  Attica,  almost  as  little  is  now  known  of  this 
poet  as  of  the  humblest  ministers  to  his  fame  who 
"  strutted  and  fretted"  their  transitory  hour  upon  the 
stage.  An  enumeration  of  the  works  of  literary  men, 
and  the  incidents  attending  them,  is  generally,  perhaps, 
the  best  and  most  accurate  history  of  their  lives. 
But  of  these  incidents,  few  remain  respecting  the 
literati  of  antiquity,  and  still  fewer  of  those  private 
anecdotes  that,  in  modern  biography,  take  the  mask 
of  the  author  from  the  man,  and  so  decidedly  illustrate 
the  whole  structure  of  his  works.  The  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  may  convince 
us,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  desideratum 
was  estimated  in  the  "  olden  time,"  and  of  the  talent 
that  was  occasionally  engaged  in  the  task ; — such  a 
memorial  of  Aristophanes  had  doubtless  contained  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  humour,  and  of  that  species  of 


comparative  instruction  which  the  wise  and  virtuous 
can  draw  from  every  diversity  of  human  character. 
But  this  poet  was  never  made  the  subject  of  biography 
amongst  the  ancients,  and  his  name  is  only  particularly 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Quintilian,  .Elian,  and  Horace.' 

Aristophanes  was  a  Rhodian  by  birth,  the  son  of 
Philip  of  Rhodes,  according  to  some  writers,  and  was 
born  about  B.  c.  460.  Others  state,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  ^Egina,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Athens  ; 
and  all  agree  that  he  was  not  born  an  Athenian,  though 
domiciliated  there  in  early  life.  The  poet  calls  himself 
of  Cydathene,  a  borough  of  Attica,  the  son  of  Philip, 
but  states,  that  he  possessed  some  patrimony  at  ^Egina  ; 
while  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  rights  as  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  being  called  in  question  by  Cleon,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  try  the  question,  and  gave 
a  solemn  judgment  in  his  favour.  Plutarch,  however, 
does  not  state  the  grounds  of  this  decision;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  from  the  well-known  vanity 
of  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  proud  to  enrol  this 
celebrated  poet  amongst  their  citizens,  regardless  al- 
together of  the  origin  of  his  claims.  Father  Brumoy, 
in  his  Theatre  des  Grecs,  relates,  from  Plutarch,  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Aristophanes  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  attributes  his  success  to  a  bon-mot. 
Parodying  two  simple  lines  of  Homer,  he  addressed 
the  judges  with  great  gravity  —  • 

Je  suis  fils  de  Philippe,  a  ce  que  dit  ma  mere  : 

Pour  moi  je  n'en  sfai  rien.     Qui  sfait  quel  est  son  pere  ? 

I  am  the  son  of  Philip  ;  at  least,  so  says  my  good  mother. 
Who  in  the  name  of  heaven  ever  knew  his  father  ? 

—  a  witticism,  says  Brumoy,  worth  as  much  to  Aristo- 
phanes, as  the  eloquent  harangue  of  Cicero  in  favour  of 
the  poet  Archias,  upon  a  similar  occasion.  Aristophanes- 
is  represented  as  having  been  very  tall  in  his  person, 
of  a  muscular  robust  make,  and,  we  have  his  own  autho- 
rity, in  one  of  his  comedies,  the  Peace,  for  his  baldness. 
There  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  but  that  our  author  wa<s  a 
man  of  considerable  influence  and  political  consequence 
amongst  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  peculiarly  factious- 
and  fickle  temperament  of  the  republic  under  which  he 
lived,  afforded  him  but  too  many  opportunities  of  in- 
dulging the  malevolence  of  his  muse.  He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  of  a  frank,  free,,  and  convivial 
temper  in  private  life  ;  and  his  company  was  sought 
after  by  Plato  and  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the 
age.  His  popularity  was  so  considerable  amongst  the 
Athenians,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  he  not  only  was 
publicly  crowned  with  olive  as  a  testimony  to  his  intel- 
lectual greatness,  but  they  decreed  him  pecuniary  con- 
fiscations and  fines  from  those  who  attacked  him  with 
suits  and  prosecutions.  Nor  was  his  fame  confined- 
within  the  precincts  of  Athens,  but,  even  in  the  poet's- 
life-time,  spread  throughout  Greece  and  Sicily  and  to 
the  Persian  court  : 
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The  fame  and  report  of  his  boldness  has  extended  far  and  wide  ;. 
so  that  the  Persian  monarch,  when  questioning  tlie  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors,  first  asked  them,  whether  they    were  masters  of  the 
sea;  and   then  immediately  interrogated  them  respecting  this  our. 
poet,    "  Which  of  the  two  powers  does  he  censure  ?"  said  the  king  ;, 
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-for  the  cause  of  the  party  he  espouses  uncertainly  come  off  vie-  in  the  ceiumre  of  vice,  nevertheless  it  possesses  consi- 

torious  in  the  present  war/inasmuch  as  they  have  him  for  their  co-  derable  merit  in  other  respects.      It  IS  at  once  dlgtuHed 

'  adjutor."  and  elegant,  and  I  know  not,  with  the  single  exception 

Dionvsius    the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  made  the  most  of  Homer,  who,  like  his  own  Achilles,  is  always  beyond 

flattering:  overtures  to  Aristophanes  to  reside  in  Sicily,  comparison,  of  any  compositions  more  resembling  the 

but  in  vain  and  at  the  very  time,  too,  when  the  Socratic  speeches  of  orators,  or  better  adapted  to  make  men 

philosophers    jEschines,   Aristippus,  and  even  Plato,  public  speakers,  than  the  works  of  its  principal  authors, 

were  the  inmates  of  his  court.     But  the  poet,  though  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  Cratmus." 
almost  an  object  of  adoration  at  home,  and  enjoying  a        Aristophanes  has  also  found  an  able  and  eloquent 

brilliant  reputation  abroad,  was  not  exempt  either  from  advocate  in  the  celebrated  John  of  Antioch,  St.  Chry- 

the  shafts  of  envy,  or  of  just  retaliation;  the  man  whose  sostom.      jEmilius  Portus,  in  an  epistle  to  Bisetus, 

biting  satire  and  'cruel  invective  were  levelled  against  one  of  the  scholiasts  of  Aristophanes,  thus  expresses 

such  virtuous  and  powerful  citizens  as  Socrates,  Euri-  at  once  his  own  admiration  of  the  poet,  and  the  at- 

pides  and  Cleon  (the  latter  of  whom  the  political  in-  tachment  of   St.  Chrysostom   to  his   writings  :—  Fa- 

fluence  of  Aristophanes  ultimately  brought  to  deserved  cundiam,  et  in  dicendo  suavitatem  incredibilenj  habet. 

disgrace  and  punishment),  was  not  likely  to  remain  free  Heec,  Johannem  ilium  Antiochenum,  summorum  theo- 

from  the  most  hostile  and  vigilant  attacks  of  his  oppo-  logorum  lumen,  qui,  propter  aureum  eloquentise  flumen, 

nents.  His  works  exhibitsufficientproofsoftheirindustry;  Chrysostomi  cognomen  obtinuit,  ad  hujus  poetae  quo- 

for  we  there  find,  that  the  chorus,  so  far  from  assisting  tidianam  lectionem  impulerunt,  ex  qua  maximam  turn 

the  general  action  of  the  play,  is  principally  occupied  facundise,  turn  vehementise  suae  pattern  incorripiendis 

in  defending  the  poet  from  the  attacks  of  his  adver-  vitiis  hausisse  fertur.     Ut  Alexander  Homeri  poema, 

saries,  in  justifying  his  general  political  conduct,  and  s;c  etiam  prsestantissimus  ille  theologus  Aristophanem 

in  retorting  and  heaping  up  fresh  invective  upon  those  pulvillo  subdere  solebat.  —  "  He  possesses  an  incredible 

who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  We  refer  our  learned  degree  of  eloquence  and  suavity  of  style.     These  ex- 

readers  particularly  to  the  speech  of  the  chorus  in  the  cellencies  induced  John  of  Antioch  (the  pride  and  or- 

Acharnse  of  our  author,  verse  625,  Brunck's  edition.  nament  of  theologians,  who  obtained  the  surname  of 

Aristophanes  does  not  seem  to  have  been  personally  Chrysostom  for  his  golden  strain  of  rhetoric),  daily  to 

addicted  to  the  gross  immoralities  and  unnatural  pas-  peruse  his  writings,  from  whence  he  is  reported  to  have 


sions  he  so  forcibly  describes,  but,  in  common  with 
Cratinus,  he  was  a  decided  votary  of  Bacchus.  Athe- 
nseus,  in  the  Deipnosophistse,  indeed,  asserts,  that,  as 
Sophocles  insinuates  of  jEschylus,  he  was  always  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  when  he  composed.  He  seems 
to  have  been  unhappy  in  his  family  circumstances, 
for  in  one  of  his  comedies  he  frankly  declares,  Tijv 
ywaiKa  $  aiff^wofiai.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  my  wife;"  and 
his  two  sons,  Philippus  and  Ararotes,  were  notoriously 
undutiful  and  profligate  characters.  Our  poet  himself 
lived  to  the  advanced  period  of  seventy  years  of  age ; 
eleven  of  his  comedies,  written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  still 
remain  in  a  perfect  state,  and  we  have  the  titles  of  no 
fewer  than  fifty,  of  which  some  fragments  only  have 
survived  the  general  wreck. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  advert  in  this  place,  to  the 


drawn  his  eloquence  and  vehemence  in  lashing  the 
vices  of  his  age.  This  excellent  divine,  in  imitation  of 
Alexander's  conduct  with  respect  to  Homer,  was  in  the 
habit  of  placing  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  under  his 
pillow."  We  cannot  help  considering  them  rather 
questionable  companions  ;  but  to  this  father  of  the 
church  has  often  been  attributed  the  preservation  of 
the  writings  of  our  poet. 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  between  Aristophanes  and 
Menander,  expresses  a  very  different  opinion  from  that 
of  St.  Chrysostom.  Aristophanes,  according  to  this 
celebrated  biographer,  outrages  nature  in  his  comedies  ; 
he  addresses  the  populace  rather  than  the  people  ;  his 
style  is  at  once  licentious  and  obscure  ;  sometimes  high 
and  glowing,  at  other  times  low  and  colloquial  ;  always 
unequal  and  ill  sustained.  He  reproaches  him  too  with 
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opinions  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  critics,  both  of    gj.eat  want  of  discrimination  in  character,  and  says 
o™;^*  o~,i  m^Ao™  *;™«c,    ,.0o,^.f;™  *u«  ^«^.,«*:^« 


ancient  and  modern  times,  respecting  the  productions 
of  Aristophanes.  To  Plato,  the  disciple  and  friend  of 
Socrates,  is  ascribed  the  following  beautiful  epigram  on 
our  poet : 

At  ^apirs;  TEjOisvoj  TiXaCtiv,  mtp  u%i  iftfii'ra.i, 
' 


The  graces  in  search  of  a  temple  which  could  never  fall,  found  thy 
tuneful  breast,  Aristophanes ! 

And  Olympiodorus,  in  his  life  of  that  philosopher, 
mentions  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Aristophanes . 
and  Sophron.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  facetissimus 


jg  jmp0ssible  to  distinguish  the  son  from  the 
father,  the  citizen  from  the  peasant,  the  hero  from  the 
tradesman,  or  the  god  from  the  valet.  The  cruel  and 
bitter  invectives  of  Aristophanes  excite  a  similar  spirit 
in  his  commentator:  he  reproaches  him  for  his  puns, 
and  his  play  upon  words  ;  and  concludes  with  affirm- 
ing, that  the  audience  who  could  have  tolerated  these 
exhibitions  must  have  been  lost  in  gross  debauchery 
and  sensuality.  This  picture  is  probably  too  highly 
coloured  ;  and  the  true  character  of  Aristophanes,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  will  be  found  by  the  reader  in  a 


poeta  veteris  comsediee,  "  the  most  facetious  poet  of  the     medium  between  the  panegyric  of  Plato  and  the  censure 
" 


old  comedy."   Longinus  also,  in  his  treatise  Tlept 


of  Plutarch.     It  is  supposed  by  Father  Brumoy,  and 


quotes  Aristophanes  as  an  instance  of  the  sublime,  but  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  biographer,  on  this  oc- 

confines   this  praise,  according   to  the  theory  of  the  casion,  laboured  under  considerable  prejudice  against 

eulogist,  to  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  and  the  col-  the  Athenian  poet,  from  considering  him  as  the  instru- 

locatipn  of  his  words.  ment  of  the  death  of  Socrates;  a  fact  which  that  acute 

uvo       SPeaks  of  l^e  ancient  comedy  as  alike  Jesuit  altogether  disputes.       However  this    may   be, 

for  the  pure    Attic   graces  of   its  style,  Plutarch  speaks  in  terms  of  rapture  of  the  superior  wit 

f/Ai  iL       ?^m*>  .el°.(luence  that  breathes  through  it.  and  elegance  of  Menander,  and  is  certainly  anxious  in 

"  Although  its  principal  excellency,"  he  says, "  consists  every  point  to  exalt  his  merits  at  tbe  expence  of  Aristo- 
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phaues.  Father  Brumoy  appears  to  us  to  have  tri- 
umphantly  proved  that  there  is  little  ground  for  the 
From  serious  charge  against  our  poet  above  alluded  to,  and 
A.  M.  that  so  far  was  the  comedy  of  the  "  Clouds"  from 
3554.  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Socrates, 
B7~c.  this  play  was  performed  full  twenty-three  years  before 
450.  that  iniquitous  event  took  place.  In  this  opinion  he 
to  has  been  followed  by  Professor  Rollin,  by  Dr.  Blair 
A.  M.  in  his  Belles  Lettres,  and  by  Mr.  Cumberland  in  his 
3569.  Observer,  &c. 

B~.  Among  modern  critics,  Aristophanes  has  been  se- 
435.  verely  handled  by  Pere  Rapin,  Voltaire,  and  Laharpe, 
while  he  has  been  ably  defended  by  Madame  Dacier 
and  Pere  Brumoy.  Rapin,  who  implicitly  follows  the 
judgment  of  Plutarch  respecting  his  merits,  closes  his 
critique  by  comparing  his  muse — a  une  femme  effrontee, 
et  celle  de  Menandre  a  une  honnete  femme — "  to  a  bold 
and  shameless  woman,  and  that  of  Menander  to  a  modest 
matron."  Voltaire,  who  furnished  the  article  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  French  Encyclopaedia,  characterizes  him 
as — ce  poe'te  comique,  qui  n'est  ni  comique,  ni  poete, 
n'aurait  pas  ete  admis  parmi  nous  a  donner  ses  farces 
a  la  foire  St.  Laurent. — "  That  comic  poet,  who  is 
neither  comic  nor  poet,  and  who  would  not  be  suffered 
to  exhibit  his  farces  at  St.  Lawrence's  fair."  And 
Laharpe  speaks  of  him  in  similar  terms  in  his  Cours 
de  Litterature,  warmly  defending  Plutarch's  opinion. 
Madame  Dacier,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  preface  to 
her  translation  of  the  Clouds  and  Plutus  of  our  author, 
highly  extols  the  Attic  wit  and  graces  of  his  style,  and  de- 
clares that  she  read  the  Clouds  two  hundred  times  over 
for  the  pleasure  its  humour  afforded  her.  She-  con- 
cludes by  affirming — Que  Ton  ait  etudie  tout  ce  qui 
nous  reste  de  1'ancienne  Grece,  si  Ton  n'a  pas  lu  Aris- 
tophane  ou  ne  connoJt  pas  encore  tous  les  charmes  et 
toutes  les  beautes  du  Grec." — "  Supposing  a  person 
had  carefully  studied  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the 
compositions  of  ancient  Greece,  but  was  unacquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  charms  and  beau- 
ties of  the  Greek  language."  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  one 
of  his  papers  in  the  Observer,  makes  a  similar  remark : 
*•'  If  any  man  would  wish  to  know  the  language  as  it 
was  spoken  by  Pericles,  he  must  seek  it  in  the  scenes 
of  Aristophanes."  We  have  not  room  to  enter  upon 
other  able  criticisms  on  the  works  of  this  celebrated 
Athenian,  but  these  may  suffice  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  a  slight  review  of  his  writings. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the  English  reader 
any  just  sense  of  the  merits  and  defects  x>f  Aristophanes 
in  comparison  with  the  comic  poets  of  modern  times. 
His  writings,  in  fact,  are  not  comedies,  nor  even  farces, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  mass  of  miscel- 
laneous poetry  on  criticism,  ethics,  and  politics.  They 
have  no  intricacy  of  plot,  no  gradual  development  of 
character,  no  leading  story  interwoven  with  a  subordi- 
nate one  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  help  forward 
the  general  plot,  and  form  a  kind  oireliff  to  its  various 
incidents.  The  characters,  it  is  true,  are  marked,  if 
not  with  delicate  wit,  at  least  with  strong  humour,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  but  few  lights  and  shades, 
and  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  successful  "  carica- 
turas"  than  faithful  likenesses  of  individuals :  while  of 
the  passion  which  generally  predominates  over  every 
other,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  on  the  modern  stage, 
little  or  nothing  will  be  found  in  his  works  but  of  the 


most  coarse   and  unqualified  description.      In  truth, 
love,  as  considered  by  the  juster  taste  of  modern  times 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  sentiment  than  a  passion,  was," 
from  the  seclusion  of  their  women,  and  the  semi-bar- 
barism of  their  manners,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient 
classic  writers.     Thus,  only,  indeed,  can  we  account  for 
the  extreme  grossness  of  the  old  Greek  comedy,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  scenes  of  Aristophanes.     It  is  well  known 
'that  the  philosophers  and  women  of  character  never 
attended  the  comic  theatre,   an   example   which   the 
respectable  part  of  the  citizens  would  be  likely  to  fol- 
low ;  in  this  case,  as  the  audience  must  have  consisted 
of  the  profligate  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  a  turbulent 
and  ferocious  rabble,  it  ceases  to  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  poet  should  have  indulged  in  ribaldry 
and  buffoonery,  (curiously  mixed  up  with  the  factious 
politics  of  the  day),  and  that  to  a  degree  of  coarseness 
which  would  now  scarcely  be  tolerated  at  the  Faux- 
bourg   St.  Antoine,    or   St.  Bartholomew'*  fair.     But 
although  Aristophanes  is  thus  exposed  to  tne  charge  of 
gross  indelicacy  in  his  writings,  it  is  in  some  measure 
counterbalanced  by  a  strong  vein  of  rich  and  original 
humour ;  there  is  also  in  his  dramatis  personee  a  cer- 
tain bon-hommie,  a  mixture  of  good  nature  and  drol- 
lery, of  shrewdness  and  naivete,  which  have  been  the 
perpetual  objects  of  imitation  amongst  the  writers  of 
modern  comedy.     The   Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  in  the  opinion  of  Fontenelle,  is  the  un- 
doubted archetype  of  the  Monsieur  Jourdain,  in  the 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  of  Moliere,  and  exhibits,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  simplicity,  ignorance,  and  credulity 
which  alike  excite  our  compassion  and  contempt.    Ben 
Jonson  and  Moliere  have,  indeed,  most  freely  copied 
from  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  of  Athens ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Carions  and  Parasites  of 
the  Greek   are  the  prototypes   of  the  Moscas  and  the 
Sganarelles  of  later  times.     But  of  all  modern  writers, 
the  facetious  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  has  imbibed  most  of 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  resemblance 
is  so  strong   that  it  must  strike  even  the  most  super- 
ficial reader  of  their  respective  works.     Swift,  it  is  true, 
was  not  a  writer  of  comedy,  and  from  a  sense  of  pro- 
fessional decorum  did  not  turn  his  attention  to  the  stage, 
but  his  writings  abound  with  the  same  bitter  satire,  the 
same  love  for  coarse  but  powerful  humour,  and  the  same 
fondness  for  indulging  in  filth  and  venom:  they  both 
had  a  strong  turn  for  the  ludicrous  ;  their  sense  of  it  was 
exquisite  even  to  a  fault;  and  their  satirical  strokes  were 
sharp  and  pointed ;  but  the  modern  poet  possessed  a 
malignity  peculiar  to  himself,  and  a  revolting  misan- 
thropic contempt  for  his  species,  unknown  to  the  Attic 
bard.    The  Athenian  somewhat  resembles  the  busy  gnat, 
who,  having  drawn  our  blood,  flies  into  the  air  and  dis- 
appears ;  but  the  English  wit  strikes  like  an  assassin 
with  a  poisoned  dagger,  and  watches  with  a  malignant 
satisfaction  over  the  agonies  which  his  thrusts   have 
excited.     Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  Swift's  humorous  history  of  John  Bull,  in  parti- 
cular, will  see  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  satirists  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Demus  of  the  Knights  ot 
Aristophanes  may  be  considered  as  the  original  from 
whence  Swift  drew  his  portrait  of  the  English  popu- 
lace ;  though  the  sketch  of  the  Greek  has  been  justly 
thought  to  be   far  the  more   spirited   of  the   two.     To 
Foote,  in  this  country,  was  once  universally  given  the 
title  of  the  "  English  Aristophanes ;"    for  ourselves, 
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Biography,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  works,  we  can- 
<s^-v~»«»^  not  discover  the  resemblance.  True  it  is,  that  his 
comedies  and  farces  are  distinguished  for  broad  hu- 
mour, personal  satire,  and  coarse  bitter  invective; 
but  here  the  comparison  ceases :  Ephraim  Suds,  Pa- 
pillon,  Wilding,  and  Mother  Cole,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Aristophanic  personages  ;  and  to  the 
bursts  of  true  poetic  feeling,  the  flights  of  imagination, 
or  the  elegant  and  sparkling  diction  which  abound  in 
the  Athenian  poet,  the  English  comedian  can  make  no 
pretensions  whatever  :  he  is  even  deficient  in  the  varied 
humour  and  delightful  whim  of  the  ancient.  The 
French  satirist,  Rabelais,  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  most  acknowledged  and  successful  imitator  of 
Aristophanes.  His  portrait  of  Pantagruel,  Dandin, 
and  some  other  whimsical  characters,  are  sketched 
with  much  of  the  spirit  and  truth  of  his  original ;  the 
wit  of  both  writers,  in  some  measure,  qualifies  their 
indelicacy,  and  their  raciness  of  style  is  often  success- 
fully employed  to  conceal  the  homeliness  and  even 
coarseness  of  their  sentiments.  They  are  alike  re- 
markable for  their  low  buffooneries,  immoralities,  and 
puns ;  but  there  is,  after  all,  a  redeeming  spirit  of 
true  taste  about  them  which  well  rewards  us  for  the 
perusal  of  their  writings.  In  the  elegance  and  oc- 
casional sublimity  of  his  style,  Aristophanes  has  no 
successful  rival  amongst  his  imitators;  in  that  vein 
of  genuine  poetry  which  runs  through  strata  of  all 
descriptions, — that  frequent  magic  of  diction  which 
distinguishes  his  writings,  and  forms  so  admirable  a 
contrast  to  the  homeliness  and  rusticity  of  his  dialogue. 
Indeed  we  have  ever  considered  the  perfect  melody  of 
his  versification  as  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  appearing 
like  himself  in  an  English  dress.  Some  of  the  choral 
parts,  as  our  learned  readers  well  know,  would  not 
suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  wild  sublimities  of 
jftschyius,  or  the  magnificence  of  Sophocles  ;  and  the 
light,  graceful  varieties  of  the  metre  surpass,  perhaps, 
in  harmony,  the  chorusses  of  these  mighty  masters  of 
the  tragic  drama.  With  these  recommendations,  how- 
ever, the  original  of  Aristophanes  has  never  been  a 
favourite  study  in  this  country ;  he  has  been  more  ad- 
mired than  read  by  critics,  and  more  occasionally  culled 
for  amusement  than  correctly  understood.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  present  themselves  to  the  proper  appre- 
ciation of  his  beauties,  may  partly  account  for  this. 
Independent  of  the  obscurities  of  his  style  and  the  per- 
petual allusions  to  obsolete  manners  and  customs,  the 
continual  play  upon  words,  and  the  constant  reference 
to  the  politics  of  the  day;  the  state  of  parties,  and  private 
anecxlot.es,  frequently  give  the  whole  point  and  sting 
to  the  snip-snap  of  the  dialogue.  The  reader  must 
not  only  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  be  equally  fa- 
miliar with  the  tragedies  of  .Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  or  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  the  point  of 
his  satire,  or  the  appropriate  introduction  of  the  pas- 
sages which  he  so  facetiously  parodies.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  have  not  deterred  the  scholars  of  the 
continent  from  considerable  attention  to  our  poet. 

The  comedy  of  the  "  Acharnensians,"  or  "  Acharneans,' 
which  stands  the  first  of  the  works  of  Aristophanes  in 
order  of  time,  was  written  during  the  calamitous  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  represented  in  the 
third  year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  during  the 
arelionship  of  Euthydemus.  It  is  altogether  a  po- 
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litical  piece,  abounding  in  allusions  to  the  state 
of  parties,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  persuading  his  countrymen  to  an 
amicable  accommodation  of  their  differences  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  plot,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  is  simple  and  im- 
probable enough;  and  turns  upon  a  separate  treaty 
of  peace,  which  one  of  the  characters  of  the  drama 
makes  exclusively  for  himself  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  indignation  which  is  excited  among  his  towns- 
men by  this  pusillanimous  conduct.  Dicaeopolis,  the 
principal  personage  of  the  play,  is  of  the  same  stamp  of 
character  with  Strepsiades,  a  strange  compound  of 
knavery  and  honesty — of  credulity  and  shrewdness, 
and  by  his  numerous  mistakes  and  blunders  contributes 
much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  piece.  In  this  play  the 
poet  boldly  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  to  the  ambition  of  the  famous  Pericles,  and  his 
resentment  of  an  insult  which  was  offered  to  his  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  mistress  Aspasia.  Euripides, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  pillow  on  which  Aristo- 
phanes reposed  his  resentment  and  his  wit,  is  not 
forgotten;  Diceeopolis  is  humorously  introduced  as 
requesting  that  tragedian  to  lend  him  the  beggarly 
dress  ofTelephus,  in  order  that  he  might  plead  his 
cause  with  more  effect,  and  excite  the  compassion  of 
his  judges  the  Acharneans.  The  addresses  of  the 
chorus  to  the  audience  are  written  in  an  animated  and 
patriotic  strain;  they  portray  with  much  force  and 
humour  the  factious  disposition  of  the  public  assemblies 
of  the  Athenians,  and  lash  with  no  sparing  hand  the 
prevailing  vices  and  follies  of  the  "  sovereign  people." 
The  play  concludes  by  the  discomfiture  of  Lamachus, 
the  Athenian  general,  who  is  represented  by  name  aji 
the  stage,  as  being  adverse  to  a  general  pacification, 
and  the  complete  triumph  of  Diceeopolis.  This  piece 
is  written  throughout  with  strong  farcical  humour ; 
some  of  the  situations  are  very  ludicrous,  arid  the  para- 
bases,  or  addresses  of  the  chorus,  are  replete  with  sen- 
timents of  public  virtue,  and  adorned  with  great  splen- 
dour of  diction. 

The  play  of  the  "  Knights'  was  performed  in  the  Knights. 
seventh  year  of  the  Peleponnesian  war,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  during  the  ar- 
ehonship of  Stratocles.  This  comedy  was  avowedly 
written  against  the  demagogue  CJeon,  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  who,  by  his  factious  eloquence,  had 
made  himself  a  great  favourite  with  the  populace  of 
Athens.  It  is  generally  stated  that  Cleon  was  fined 
five  talents  after  the  representation  of  this  play,  and 
that  Aristophanes  boasts  of  his  victory  in  the  Achar- 
neans ;  whereas  the  latter  play  was  performed  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  this  perfohnance  was  completely  successful  in 
overturning  the  undue  influence  whjch  Cleon  enjoyed 
in  the  republic ;  it  painted  in  vivid  colours  the  charac- 
ter of  that  dangerous  and  obnoxious  demagogue.  But 
the  poet  is  not  content  with  a  single  object;  he  pro- 
ceeds to  depict,  in  an  unrivalled  strain  of  force  and 
humour,  the  foibles  cf  the  Athenian  people  In  the 
composition  of  this  comedy  Aristophanes  may  certainly 
claim  to  have  exhibited  some  traces  of  the  most  glow- 
ing patriotism ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  conceived 
a  strong  antipathy  against  Cleon  for  having  endea- 
voured to  curb  the  licence  of  the  comic  theatre,  and  for 
having  interfered  with  his  rights  of  citi/enship.  The 
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representation  of  this  play  was  attended  with  a  curious 
and  interesting  circumstance :  Callistratus,  the  favourite 
actor  of  Aristophanes,  dreading  the  resentment  of 
Cleon,  declined  undertaking  to  personate  that  powerful 
demagogue.  In  this  dilemma  the  poet  himself  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  as  a  performer,  and  sustained 
his  arduous  task  with  ease  and  spirit.  The  character 
of  Cleon,  of  course,  is  the  most  prominent  one  of  this 
drama ;  the  whole  Athenian  people  are  personified 
under  the  appellation  of  Demus. 

The"  Clouds"  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ar- 
chonship of  Jsarchus,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  and  in  the  first  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olym- 
piad, underwent  several  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  following  year,    Aminias  being   at   that  time 
archon.     The  chief  notoriety  of  this  piece  is  derived 
from  its  being  considered  by  Plutarch  as  the  immediate 
-cause  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates ;  an  event,  as 
we  have  stated,  which  did  not  take  place  until  several 
years  afterwards.     From  the  most  authentic  records 
(the  Greek  Preface  and  the  scholiasts),  the  date  of  the 
popularity  of  this  play  is  clear  and  taking  the  death  of 
Socrates    to  have  happened  at   the  earliest  possible 
period,  it  will  not  fall  till  the  first  year  of  the  ninety- 
fifth   Olympiad,    during   the    archonship   of   Laches, 
twenty-four  years  after  the  period  of  the  popularity  of 
this  piece.    Plutarch  was  followed  in  this  charge  against 
the  Athenian  poet  by  jElian,  in  his  Various  History, 
who  adds,  that  Aristophanes  was  bribed  by  Anytus 
and  Melitus  thus  to  expose  Socrates  to  the  ridicule 
and  resentment  of  the  people ;  but  the  objection  of  the 
date  of  the  play  is  fatal  to  both  accounts.     The  plot  of 
this  piece  is  simple,  clear,  and  uncommonly  interesting. 
Strepsiades  is  represented  as  a  father,oppressed  by  debts 
-and  expences  brought  upon  him  by  an  extravagant  and 
prodigal  son,  who  flies  to  any  resources,  however  evil, 
for  extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  These 
resources  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  in  the  school 
*of  Chserephon  and  Socrates,  who  is  introduced  by  name 
upon  the  stage  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the 
play,  and  is  placed  in  every  ridiculous  point  of  view;, 
as  a  sophist  and  an  atheist,  by  his  witty  and  malicious 
persecutor.  Of  the  other  characters,  that  of  Strepsiades 
is  the  most  prominent ;  and  ingeniously  contrived  to 
reflect  the  greatest  possible  ridicule  upon  the  pedantry 
and  chicanery  of  the  sophists,  by  the  contrast  of  his 
rusticity  and  credulity.    Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  the 
ludicrous  figure  which  Socrates  cuts  in  this  play ;  the 
poet  at  one  time  introduces  him  hoisted  up  (as  Ben 
Jonson  expresses  it)  "with  a  pulley,  and  made  to  play 
the  philosopher  in  a  basket ;  to  measure  how  many  feet 
a  flea  could  skip  geometrically  by  a  just  scale,  and 
edify  the  people  from  the  engine."     Socrates  himself, 
according  to  jElian,  was  present  in  the  theatre  during 
the  whole  of  the  performance,  and  boldly  stood  up  in 
view  of  the  audience  during  the  representation.     Not- 
withstanding this  magnanimous  conduct,  the  theatre 
rang  with  plaudits  at  the  piece,  and  the  philosopher 
•was  but  the  more  conspicuous  object  of  the  insults  of 
an  infuriated  rabble.     One  can  hardly  account  for  the 
cause  of  the  enmity  which  Aristophanes  bore  against 
the  Grecian  sage,   but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
arose  from    the    circumstance  of  his  disapproving  of 
the  undisguised  licentiousness  and  bitter  personalities 
of  the  Greek  Qomic  theatre,  and  exhorting  the  respect- 
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able  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens  from  frequenting 
such  immoral  exhibitions. 

The  comedy  of  the  "  Wasps'  appeared  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  second  of 
the  eighty-ninth  Olympiad.  It  was  designed  to  ridi- 
cule the  extreme  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  litiga- 
tion, and  their  practice  of  constantly  attending  the 
courts  of  law  ;  from  which  neither  private  nor  political 
engagements,  nor  the  amusements  of  the  stage,  could 
detach  them.  The  personal  satire  of  the  piece,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  principally  directed  against  Laches, 
an  Athenian  general,  who,  according  to  Justin,  had 
commanded  the  first  expedition  against  Sicily,  and  had 
become  rich  by  the  bribes  of  the  enemy.  The  com- 
mittal  and  trial  of  the  dog  Labes  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  this  commander,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  truly  comic  than  the  formal  accusation  of 
the  dog  for  various  corrupt  practices,  and  his  final 
acquittal  by  a  mistake.  Racine  has  chosen  this  comedy 
as  the  model  of  his  Les  Plaideurs,  the  only  comic 
drama  which  he  ever  composed  ;  he  has  successfully 
transplanted  many  of  the  witticisms  of  the  Attic  poet, 
and  has  substituted  the  law-terms  of  the  French  bar 
for  those  of  the  Athenian  with  admirable  skill  and 
felicity.  Still,  however,  the  copy  wants  the  energy  of 
the  prototype.  Racine  .has  happily  enough  parodied, 
in  the  Aristophanic  style,  some  of  Malherbes'  verses ; 
and  the  scene  between  Chicanneu  and  the  Countess 
maj  be  considered  as  equal  to  any  thing  which  can  be 
found  in  the  comedies  of  Moliere  or  Voltaire;  but 
there  is  an  air  of  carelessness  and  ease  about  the  un- 
dress of  the  Greek  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  the 
brocade  and  gala  suit  of  the  Frenchman:  and  the 
characters,  considered  generally,  are  as  essentially 
different  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  Athens  and 
Paris.  Ben  Johnson  has  also  imitated  this  production 
of  the  Grecian  poet,  in  his  facetious  play  of  the  Staple 
of  News,  in  which  the  legal  process  against  the  dog 
is  managed  with  much  spirit  and  humour. 

The  "  Peace"  was  performed  at  the  Dionysia,  under 
the  archonship  of  Astyphilus,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  play  is  purely  political,  and 
the  same  object  is  pursued  throughout  as  in  the  Achar- 
neans,  but  with  considerably  more  dramatic  effect.  Aris- 
tophanes seems  to  have  been  utterly  averse  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war ;  and  the  whole  of  the  plot  turns 
upon  a  plan  for  an  universal  peace.  The  laxity  of  our 
poet's  opinions  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  his 
country  is  here  very  evident, — or  rather  the  utter 
contempt  and  disbelief  in  which  he  held  the  deities  qf 
the  pagan  mythology.  Tyrgeeus,  the  principal  cha- 
racter of  the  piece,  is  a  citizen  of  Athens,  discontented 
with  the  duration  of  the  war  and  the  miseries  it  pro- 
duced, and  determined  to  go  to  Olympus  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  gods  upon  the  subject.  For  this 
purpose  the  poet  furnishes  him  with  an  enormous 
black  beetle,  on  whose  back  he  can  proceed  earthward 
or  heavenward ;  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  sacred 
abodes,  he  inquires  of  Mercury  for  Jupiter,  who  rather 
reluctantly  informs  him,  that  Jove  and  the  rest  of  the 
celestial  court  are  abroad,  but  that  their  chambers 
were  occupied  by  the  god  Polemos,  who  had  thrown 
the  good  lady  Peace  into  a  well,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  covered  with  huge  stones.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence  Tyrgseus  is  much  disconcerted, 
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Biography,  begins  to  think  that  his  handsome  present  of  butcher's 
^  meat,  for  this  information,  to  Mercury,  will  be  thrown 
away.  Two  allegorical  personages,  resembling  the 
Strength  and  Necessity  of  jEschylus,  and  whose  names 
are  War  and  Tumult,  are  then  brought  upon  the  stage 
with  an  immense  mortar,  in  which  they  are  represented 
as  pounding  all  the  cities  and  states  which  had  un- 
fortunately become  their  victims.  During  the  absence 
of  one  of  them,  who  departs  in  quest  of  a  pestle,  the 
Athenian  citizen  collects  together  a  body  of  labourers 
and  rustics,  in  order  to  assist  him  to  draw  up  from  her 
prison-house  the  goddess  Peace,  and,  succeeding  in 
their  efforts,  Tyrgseus  forthwith  descends  from  heaven, 
bearing  off  the  goddess,  and  proclaiming,  with  heart- 
felt joy,  her  return  to  earth.  The  play  concludes  with 
the  rapturous  exultation  which  is  expressed  by  the 
chorus  at  the  restoration  and  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  with  strokes  of  raillery  and  triumphant  joy  pointed 
against  those  who  had  a  positive  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war. 

The  "  Birds"  follow  next  in  chronological  order. 
This  comedy  was  acted  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  second  of  the  ninety-first 
Olympiad,  under  the  archouship  of  Chabrias,  at  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  order  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  exertion; 
and  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  Sicilian  war 
to  the  projects  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  fortifying 
Decelia,  a  town  of  Attica.  Much  obscurity,  how- 
ever, is  attached  to  the  origin  of  this  piece ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  insipid  and  uninteresting  of  the 
poet's  compositions ;  arid  the  want  of  plot  and  the 
barrenness  of  incidents  are  scarcely  redeemed  by  the 
breaks  of  poetry  which  we  occasionally  meet  with, 
and  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  The  choral  odes,  in  particular, 
amidst  the  low  buffooneries  and  the  revolting  ob- 
scenities with  which  they  are  surrounded,  seem,  like 
the  chrysalis,  to  start  from  filth  and  deformity  into 
instant  beauty  and  splendour,  and  sometimes  take  a 
flight  which  the  bard  of  Pella  or  the  Theban  swan  might 
not  be  ashamed  to  follow. 

The  "  Tkesmophoriazusce"  or  "  Feasts  of  Ceres"  was 
*•  exhibited  at  the  Diqnysia,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  the  archonship  of  Cal- 
lias.  In  this  play  Aristophanes  is  exceedingly  satirical 
against  the  fair  sex,  and  abounds  with  the  bitterest  re- 
flections on  their  reigning  vices.  But  he  does  not  for- 
get the  former  object  of  his  hatred,  Euripides ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  comedy  was  avowedly  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridiculing  the  occasional  languor  and  affecta- 
tion of  that  poet's  style,  his  insipid  and  injudicious 
prologues,  his  pedantic  expressions,  and  perverse  mo- 
rality. Aristophanes,  perhaps,  hated  Euripides  as  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  the  severe  censurer  of 
the  indecorum  of  the  old  comedy ;  but,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  we  can  hardly  join  in  the  clamour  which 
has  been  raised  against  him  for  his  severe  attack  upon 
the  great  tragedian,  whose  unrivalled  pathos  has  cer- 
tainly been  acknowledged  and  felt  by  every  reader,  but 
•whose  defects  as  a  writer  laid  him  open  to  the  attacks 
of  criticism.  The  Thesmophoria  were  festivals  held  in 
honour  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  which  none  but 
free-born  Athenian  women  were  suffered  to  be  present. 
In  the  opening  of  the  play  it  is  announced  to  Euripides, 
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who  was  known  by  the  epithet  of  piaoyvvoQ  (the  wo- 
man-hater), that  the  ladies,  enraged  at  his  unjust  and 
ill-natured  reflections  upon  them,  intended  to  consider, 
during  this  festival,  what  revenge  they  should  inflict 
upon  him  for  his  conduct.  The  poet,  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence,  and  aware  that  their  resentment  was  not 
to  be  despised,  flies  in  a  great  fright  to  Agatho,  a  bro- 
ther poet,  to  know  what  must  be  done  in  this  juncture. 
There  is  no  regular  plot  in  the  play ;  but  the  author 
contrives  to  laugh  at  Euripides  throughout,  and  con- 
stantly to  place  him  in  several  whimsical  situations, 
that  may  give  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  female 
opponents. 

The"  Lysistrata"  was  represented  in  the  twenty-first  Lysistrata. 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
ninety-second  Olympiad,  and  during  the  archonship  of 
Callias.  The  plot  of  this  play  is  to  the  last  degree 
gross  and  disgusting;  but  its  general  intent,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  of  the  plays  of  this  poet  was  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  peace.  Lysistrata,  with 
other  Athenian  females,  are  brought  forward  upon  the 
stage  in  deep  consultation  upon  what  measures  they 
should  pursue  to  obtain  that  desirable  event. 

The  "Frogs"  was  also  exhibited  in  the  archonship  of  Frogs. 
Callias,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  third  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad.  This 
is  another  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  directed 
against  the  literary  merits  and  personal  character  of 
Euripides.  TheThesmophoriazusae  was  performed  during 
that  poet's  life-time,  although  at  the  time  of  its  represen- 
tation he  had  attained  to  an  advanced  age ;  but  the 
Frogs  was  not  exhibited  upon  the  stage  until  about 
two  years  after  his  decease.  Frischlinus,  one  of  the 
commentators  upon  Aristophanes,  asserts,  that  it 
was  composed  with  the  view  of  averting  the  popu- 
lar hatred  which  had  been  drawn  down  upon  the 
head  of  our  author  by  the  tragedy  of  Palamedes,  in 
which  Euripides  had  tacitly  reproached  the  Athenians 
with  the  unjust  murder  of  Socrates.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  diverting  of  his  performances ;  and  the 
contest  between  Euripides  and  ^Eschylus  for  the  tragic 
chair  is  laughable  in  the  extreme :  the  witty  paro- 
dist of  course  assigns  the  pre-eminence  to  ^Eschylus, 
and  the  play  finishes  with  the  award  in  his  favour. 

The  "  Ecclesiazusce,"  or  the  "  Female  Orators"  was  Ecclesia- 
played  in  the  last  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad,  zusae. 
during  the  archonship  of  Demostratus.  This  drama 
contains  a  violent  and  undisguised  satire  against  the 
female  sex,  as  a  body,  and  a  vehement  attack  upon 
the  polity  of  Athens.  But  in  the  midst  of  political  re- 
flections and  personalities,  Aristophanes  engages  in  a 
facetious  and  malicious  parody  of  the  style  of  Euripides, 
and  laughs  at  his  tragedy  of  Menalippus, — a  plaj 
which  is  now  lost.  Upon  the  whole,  this  indelicate 
and  singular  performance  may  be  considered  as  a  bur- 
lesque upon  all  Utopian  forms  of  government,  and 
those  crude  and  undigested  plans  of  reform  of  which 
the  turbulent  innovators  of  Athens,  in  common  with 
more  modern  patriots,  were  such  professed  admirers. 
The  play  turns  upon  a  project  concerted  by  Praxa- 
gora  and  other  discontented  Athenian  matrons,  to 
array  themselves  in  the  garments  of  their  husbands, 
and  then  proceeding  in  this  masquerade  dress  to  the 
Ecclesia,  or  public  assembly,  there  to  vote  that  the 
guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  should  be 
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Biography,  committed  to  their  hands.     This  is  the  general  scope 
>^*-v~^/  of  the  play ;    but   there  is  much  coarseness   in  the 
From      execution. 

A.  M.         The  "  Phitits"  or  "  Riches"  was  introduced  upon 
3554.     the  stage   in  the   fourth  year  of  the  ninety-seventh 
•^~c.      Olympiad,  and,  according  to  the  Greek  preface  and 
450.      scholiast,  under  the  archgnship  of  Antipater.     It  is  the 
to  '      last,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
A.  M.      and  we  are  told  by  the  Greek  scholiast,  that  it  is  the 
3569.     second  of  this  name  which  was  composed  by  the  poet. 
^7c.      Jfc  >s  remarkable  for  belonging  rather  to  the  middle 
435'      than  the  old  comedy,  and  clearly  shows  that  the  licence 
indulged  in  by  the  comic  writers  had  been  much  cur- 
tailed" in  the  days  of  Lysander  and  the  thirty  tyrants. 
No  real  characters  are  here  introduced  upon  the  stage  ; 
the  personalities  of  the  satire  are  much  qualified,  al- 
though it  is  still  caustic  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  n6r 
are  the  indelicate  and  immoral  sentiments  which,  un- 
fortunately,   too   deeply    tincture    the    dialogues    of 
Aristophanes,  so  predominant  in  this  piece  as  in  the 
preceding  comedies.     The  dramatic  art  appears  in  an 
evident  state  of  improvement  with  regard  to  decency 
and  bienseance,  and  was  receiving  that  polish  which  it 
finally  and  happily  attained  in  the  works  of  Plato, 
Menander,  and  Philemon.     The  argument,  or  plot  of 
this  play  is  probably  familiar  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  and  is  admirably  detailed  by  Mr.  Addison,  in 
the  464th  number  of  the  Spectator.     It  is  a  satire 
upon  the  rich,  and  institutes  an  able  comparison  be- 
tween the  relative  advantages  of  wealth  and  poverty. 

We  have  now  only  to  speak  of  the  translations  and 
editions  of  Aristophanes,  as  we  have  already  noticed 
the  various  imitations  of  his  style  and  manner.  Of  the 
latter,  however,  we  would  first  give  the  mere  English 
reader  some  idea,  although  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  a  faithful  and  spirited  translation  of  any 
portion  of  his  works.  In  the  play  of  the  Clouds,  he 
thus  introduces  Socrates  solemnly  addressing  and 
invoking  them,  and  afterwards  follows  the  chorus  of 
Clouds  themselves. 

INVOCATION  OF  SOCRATES. 

Oh,  sovereign  lord,  immeasurable  air, 

Circling  the  pendent  globe  !  Oh,  holy  light ! 
And  ye  dread  maids,  that  heaven's  loud  thunder  bear, 

Arise,  ye  clouds,  and  burst  upon  my  sight! 
Come,  sister  goddesses,  come,  awful  powers, 

That  on  Olympus'  snow-clad  brow  recline, 
Or  in  old  father  ocean's  secret  bowers 

With  sea-born  nymphs  the  mystic  dance  combine, 
Or  fill  your  golden  urns  from  distant  Nile, 

Or  on  Ma?otis'  placid  breast  repose, 
Oh !  hear  my  prayer !  upon  your  suppliant  smile, 

And  to  my  gaze  your  heavenly  forms  disclose. 


Appear,  immortal  clouds  appear! 

Light  shadows  haste  away  ! 
From  father  ocean's  echoing  tide, 
And  groves  that  shade  the  mountain  side, 
O'er  watch-towers  high,  that  far  and  wide 

The  outstretch'd  globe  survey; 
The  fruits  and  fields  that  drink  the  dew, 
And  fountains  gushing  to  the  view, 
And  the  wild  waste  of  waters  blue 

That  break  upon  the  ear. 
Throw  your  dark  showery  mantle*  by, 

Your  sacred  forms  unfold, 
And  now,  while  heaven's  unwearied  eye 
In  mid-day  lustre  flames  on  high, 
The  subject  world  behold ! 
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See,  virgin  rulers  of  the  storm, 

'Tis  Pallas'  holy  ground,-. 
Fair  region  of  the  brave  and  wise  ; 
Behold  the  mystic  domes  arise, 
Where  many  a  secret  sacrifice 

And  nameless  rites  abound; 
And  glittering  altars  crowd  the  plains, 
And  statues  and  high-towering  fanes. 
And  priests  with  chaplet-bearing  trains, 

Their  solemn  vows  perform. 
Each  hour  the  wonted  feast  requires, 

And  witli  returning  spring, 
For  Bacchus  breathe  Jhe  living  lyres, 
And  dance,  and  sweet  contending  choirs 

Salute  the  festive  king. 
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This  chorus  in  the  original  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
higher  elements  of  poetry  are  occasionally  mingled  in 
the  compositions  of  Aristophanes.  The  following  quo* 
tation  is  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  powers  for 
humour  and  raillery.  In  the  play  of  the  Knights,  De- 
mosthenes and  Nicias  are  introduced  upon  the  stage  as 
complaining  of  the  fickleness  and  ingratitude  of  their 
master  Demus  (in  whose  person  the  vices  of  the  Athenian 
people  are  covertly  attacked),  and  inveighing  against 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  demagogue  Cleon.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  the  spirited,  but  somewhat  too  diffuse 
translation  of  a  contributor  to  a  periodical  publication 
of  high  literary  character : 

With  reverence  to  your  worships,  'tis  our  fate 

To  have  a  testy,  cross-grain'd,  bilious,  sour 

Old  fellow  for  our  master ;  one  much  giv'n 

To  a  bean  diet ;  somewhat  hard  of  hearing. 

Demus,  his  name,  sirs,  of  the  parish  Pnyx,  here. 

Some  three  weeks  back  or  so,  this  lord  of  ours 

Brought  home  a  lusty  slave  from  Paphlagonia, 

Fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  tight  and  yare ;  and  with 

As  nimble  fingers,  and  as  foul  a  mouth 

As  ever  yet  paid  tribute  to  the  gallows. 

This  tanner — Paphlagonian  (for  the  fellow 

Wanted  not  penetration),  bow'd  and  scrap'd, 

And  fawn'd,  and  wagg'd  his  ears  and  tail,  dog-fashion; 

And  thus  soon  slipp'd  into  the  old  man's  graces. 

Occasional  douceurs  of  leather-parings, 

With  speeches  to  this  tune,  made  all  his  own. 

'  Good  sir,  the  court  is  up — you've  judg'd  our  cause — 

'Tis  time  to  take  the  bath — allow  me,  sir — 

This  cake  is  excellent — pray  sup  this  broth — 

This  soup  will  not  ofiend  you,  tho'  crop  full — 

You  love  an  obolus ;  pray  take  these  three — 

Honour  me,  sir,  with  your  commands  for  supper.' — 

Sad  times,  meanwhile,  for  us !     With  prying  looks, 

Round  comes  my  man  of  hides  ;  and  if  ho  finds  us 

Cooking  a  little  something  for  our  master, 

Incontinently  lays  his  paws  upon  it, 

And,  modestly,  in  his  own  name  presents  it ! 

Then,  none  but  he,  forsooth,  must  wait  at  table ; 

(We  dare  not  come  in  sight)  but  there  he  stands 

All  supper  time,  and,  with  a  leathern  fly-flap, 

Whisks  off  the  advocates  ;  anon,  the  knave   - 

Falls  to  his  oracles  ;  and,  when  he  sees 

The  old  man  plunged  in  mysteries  to  the  ears, 

And  scar'd  from  his  few  senses,  marks  his  time, 

And  enters  on  his  tricks.     False  accusations 

Now  come  in  troops ;  and,  at  their  heels,  the  wh^ip. 

Meanwhile,  the  rascal  shuffles  in  among  us, 

And  begs  of  one,  browbeats  another,  cheats 

A  third,  and  frightens  all.     '  My  honest  friends, 

These  cords  cut  deep,  you  find  it — I  say  nothing — 

Judge  you  between  your  purses  and  your  backs. 

I  could,  perhaps' We  take  the  gentle  hint 

And  give  him  all :  if  not,  the  old  man's  foot 
Plays  such  a  tune  upon  our  hinder  parts, 
That  flogging  is  a  jest  to't,  a  mere  flea-bite. 

Pindar,  until  very  lately,  had  not  the  good  fortune, 
in  this  country,  to  meet  with  a  translator  hardy  enough 
2  v  2 
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Biography,  to  undertake  an  entire  version  of  his  works  ;  and  a 
^^-v~^  complete  translation  of  the  compositions  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  to  this  day  a  desideratum  in  English  litera- 
ture. We  are  not,  however,  at  all  astonished  at  this, 
for  reasons  which  we  have  before  assigned.  The 
Italians  have  attempted  to  introduce  the  knowledge 
of  his  plays  among  them  by  a  vile  translation,  which 
was  many  years  back  executed  by  the  Rosetim, 
and  our  lively  neighbours  across  the  channel  have 
become  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  merits  by  that 
of  Poinsinet.  Terucci,  a  native  of  Italy,  furnished 
a  translation  of  the  Plutus  and  Clouds,  which  has  con- 
siderable merit,  and  is  enriched  with  some  excellent 
notes.  In  addition  to  Poinsinet's  entire  translation 
in  French,  Madame  Dacier  also  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Clouds  and  the  Plutus,  which  give  no  mean 
idea  of  the  spirited  original,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  of  Fielding  and  of  Brunck,  appear  to  us  re- 
markable for  their  spirit,  fidelity,  and  even  delicacy. 
Although  this  country  cannot  boast  of  a  translation  of 
all  the  comedies,  it  has  been  by  no  means  deficient  in 
endeavours  to  transplant  among  us  the  beauties  of 
Aristophanes. 

The  first  translation  that  appeared  in  England  of 
the  Plutus  was  published  by  a  Thomas  Randolph,  in 
1651,  under  the  quaint  title  of  Hey  for  Honesty! 
Down  with  Knavery  !  This  was  followed  by  another, 
in  1659,  with  the  signature  of  H.  H.  B.  Stanley  also 
translated  the  Clouds,  which  was  printed  in  a  folio 
form  at  London,  1708.  Duplicate  versions  have  been 
made  by  White  and  Theobald  of  the  Clouds  and 
Plutus.  These  translations  were  all  below  mediocrity ; 
until,  in  1797,  Mr.  Cumberland  presented  us  with  a 
version  of  the  Clouds,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
consider,  not  only  as  far  superior  to  the  efforts  of  his 
predecessors,  but  unrivalled  for  its  ease,  spirit,  and 
fidelity,  by  any  other  modern  attempts  at  a  translation 
of  this  poet.  Mr.  Young  and  the  author  of  Tom 
Jones  conjointly  printed  a  version  of  the  Plutus,  of 
which  the  notes  are  good,  but  the  wit,  humour,  and 
force,  have  entirely  evaporated  from  the  text.  Mr. 
Dunster,  the  editor  of  Paradise  Regained,  published 
a  version  of  the  Frogs,  which  is  superior  to  the 
preceding  ones  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  only 
inferior  to  Mr.  Cumberland's  admirable  performance. 
In  1812  an  anonymous  translation  of  the  Birds  ap- 
peared,— the  first,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  been  exe- 
cuted in  this  country.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
this  attempt,  the  author,  instead  of  making  use  of  the 
familiar  blank  verse  of  our  early  dramatists,  has  de- 
scended to  plain  prose,  as  the  vehicle  of  conveying  the 
wit  and  spirit  of  the  comic  poet  of  Athens.  We  ad- 
mire his  learning,  his  knowledge  of  the  text,  and 
his  general  accuracy  of  explanation ;  but  the  djction, 


the  choral  sublimities,  and  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
dialogue,  are  utterly  lost  in  this  dress. 

We  believe  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Sidney ' 
College,  Cambridge,  has  in  the  press  a  translation  of 
the  entire  plays  of  Aristophanes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lysistrata  and  the  Ecclesiazusse,  and  to  its 
appearance  the  eyes  of  scholars  will  be  anxiously 
directed. 

The  Princeps  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  published 
at  Venice,  in  folio,  1498,  by  Manutius  Aldus.  It  con- 
tained only  nine  plays,  as  the  Lysistrata  and  the 
Thesmophoriazusse  were  not  at  that  time  discovered. 
The  second  edition  was  published  at  Florence,  in  8vo. 
in  1515,  by  Bernard  Junta,  containing  eleven  plays. 
The  third  was  a  reprint  of  the  Aldine  edition,  with  the 
Greek  Scholia,  at  Florence,  1525,  in  4to.  by  Antonius 
Franciscus.  Ludolph  Kuster  published  an  edition  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1710,  in  a  folio  form.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  the  invaluable  Greek  Scholia  and  the  Latin 
version  of  Frischlinus.  This  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete  edition. 
In  1760  Stephen  Bergler  published  an  edition  of  Aris- 
tophanes, at  Leyden,  in  two  quarto  volumes;  to 
which  a  latin  translation  is  appended.  His  faults  have 
been  ably  pointed  out,  and  deservedly  castigated,  by 
Brunck,  who  published,  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1783, 
an  edition  of  the  whole  eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
with  the  fragments  collected  by  Canter,  but  omitted 
in  Kuster's  edition  ;  together  with  an  entire  new  Latin 
version,  composed  by  himself.  In  one  sense,  this  is 
the  best  edition  of  Aristophanes,  inasmuch  as  the  text 
is  most  pure ;  but  the  notes  are  entirely  critical,  and 
not  explanatory,  and  it  is  unaccompanied  with  the 
Greek  Scholia.  This  omission  greatly  derogates  from 
the  usefulness  of  the  whole  edition,  and  prevents  us 
from  pointing  out  to  the  reader  any  separate  edition  of 
the  poet,  in  which  he  may  be  studied  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  As  the  case  now  stands,  Kuster 
and  Brunck  must  be  read  together,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  Aristophanes  without  continually  re- 
ferring to  the  excellent  Scholia  upon  his  works.  This 
edition  was  inaccurately  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1810,  by 
Nathaniel  Bliss. 

Editions  of  separate  plays  of  Aristophanes  have  been 
very  numerous  among  continental  scholars,  but  in  this 
country  we  have  only  the  well-known  edition  of  the 
Plutus  and  Clouds,  published  in  London  ;  the  Oxford 
edition  of  the  Knights;  and  one  of  the  Acharneans,  by 
Mr.  Elmsley,  the  learned  editor  of  the  (Edipus  Ty- 
rannus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Heraclidae  of  Euripides. 
It  is  enriched  with  several  notes  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Bentley,  and  is  considered  by  scholars  as  a  very 
complete  one. 
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THAT  the  sources  .of  information  respecting  the 
"  Father  of  History,"  as  Herodotus  is  called  by  Cicero, 
are  not  more  clear,  as  well  as  more  copious,  may  sur- 
prise many  of  our  readers.  Certainly  the  materials 
for  the  life  of  this  celebrated  historian  are  at  once  few 
and  of  very  doubtful  authority;  and  the  success  that 
inspired  so  many  imitators  in  ancient  times,  found  no 
one  to  record  its  progress.  He  has  been  occasionally 
mentioned  by  various  writers,  and  some  slight  allu- 
sions to  the  facts  of  his  private  history  may  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassus,  Lucian,  and  Strabo ;  but  no  regular  biographi- 
cal account  has  been  given  of  him :  the  narrative  com- 
piled by  Suidas  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  information 
principally  rests,  and  this  is  exceedingly  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  appears,  however,  according  to  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  own  Clio,  that  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  was  Halicarnassus,  the  capital  of 
Caria,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia  Minor.  If  the  ac- 
count of  Strabo  may  be  credited,  the  name  of  his  father 
was  Lyxes,  and  that  of  his  mother  Dryo.  On  the 
same  authority  we  learn  that  he  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  and  had  an  only 
brother  of  the  name  of  Theodorus.  About  the  time  of 
his  birth  (according  to  Archbishop  Usher's  Chronology, 
B.  c.  484),  Lygdamis  was  the  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus, 
and  appears  to  have  been  universally  detested  by  the 
inhabitants  for  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  Suidas  says 
that  our  historian,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  was  driven 
from  his  native  city,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Samos,  on 
account  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  Lygdamis  ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  he  voluntarily  retired  from  Hali- 
carnassus in  disgust,  or  was  forcibly  expelled  by  the 
mandate  of  the  despot.  After  remaining  some  time  at 
this  place,  determining  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
which  presented  itself  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mind,  he  applied,  although  a  Dorian  by  birth,  to  the 
study  of  the  Ionic  Greek ;  and  to  this  early  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  that  mellow  and  refined  dialect  may 
probably  be  attributed  the  circumstance  of  his  com- 
posing his  history  in  it  afterwards,  and  much  of  his 
celebrity  as  an  author.  However  this  may  be,  at  Samos 
he  appears  to  have  first  conceived  the  project  of  his  ad- 
mirable work,  and  to  have  left  it  early  in  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  travelling  and  collecting  materials  for  its 
composition.  He  successively  traversed  the  countries 
of  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia,  Scythia,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
donia. Men  were,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  to  be  read 
for  the  purpose  of  making  books  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  many  passages  in  his  works,  that  he  visited 
in  person  the  greater  part  of  the  places  and  regions 
which  he  so  eloquently  describes.  Whether,  after 
these  extensive  migrations,  he  returned  to  Samos  and 
re-established  himself  there,  or  whether  the  following 
events  transpired  during  his  early  settlement  in  that 
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island,  cannot  now  be   ascertained  ;    but  having  re-  Herodotus. 

ceived,  at  this  place,  intelligence  of  a  patriotic  design 

that  was  formed  by  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  his  own 

country  for  the  expulsion  of  Lygdamis,  he  immediately 

left  the  island  and  hastened  to  give  his  powerful  sup- 

port  to  the  conspiracy.     Upon  his  arrival  at  Halicar- 

nassus,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 

party  ;  their  exertions  were  crowned  with  success,  the 

tyrannical  Lygdamis  was  deposed,  and  the  people  re- 

instated in  that  liberty  which  was,  through  all  his  life 

and  writings,  the  object  of  our  historian's  warm  eulo- 

gium.     Neither  his  patriotism  nor  his  fame,  however, 

could  secure  to  Herodotus  the  abiding  patronage  of 

his  countrymen.     S*o  far  from  conciliating  their  affec- 

tions by  this  disinterested  conduct,  the  populace,  and 

its  many  tyrants  seemed  inclined  to  award  him  the 

same  fate  as,  according  to  most   historians,  he  had 

already  experienced  from  one.     Factions  and  cabals 

disgraced  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  he  was  under 

the  necessity  a  second  time  of  precipitately  withdraw- 

ing into  Greece  for  protection.      Here  we   are  told, 

by  Lucian  and  the  other  ancient  writers,  that  he  ar- 

rived during  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  Herodotus 

and  availed  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  for  aPP^frs  at 

/.  i  •     i  •   ,          i     <•  '          the  Olym- 

reciting  portions  of  his  history  before  the  numerous  p;c 

and  illustrious  visitants  ;  appearing  in  the  theatre, 
as  the  historian  says,  not  merely  as  a  spectator,  but 
an  actor  in  the  scene.  The  consequences  to  his  fame 
were  as  important  and  as  flattering  as  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  could  have  depicted.  "  Of  the 
name  of  Herodotus  none  were  now  ignorant,"  says 
Lucian  ;  "  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  Greece  who 
had  not  either  seen  him  at  the  Olympics,  or  heard  those 
speak  of  him  that  came  from  thence  ;  so  that  in  what 
place  soever  he  came,  the  inhabitants  pointed  at  him 
with  their  finger,  saying,  '  This  is  that  Herodotus,  who 
has  written  the  Persian  wars  in  the  Ionic  dialect,'  — 
'  This  is  he  who  has  celebrated  our  victories/"  It 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  Herodotus  re- 
peated the  contents  of  all  the  books  which  comprised 
his  history  on  this  occasion;  but  that  he  selected  the 
more  striking  and  interesting  passages,  to  which  the 
vehement  oratory  of  the  age  would  add  no  small  force 
of  impression.  His  books  were  now,  according  to  some 
writers,  honoured  with  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses 
by  public  acclamation  ;  and  the  historian  himself  was 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  dismissed  with  the  most  de- 
cided marks  of  approbation.  At  this  solemnity  there 
occurred  a  remarkable  event,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  means  of  developing  the  genius  of  another  cele- 
brated historian.  Thucydides,  with  his  father,  Olorus, 
was  present  at  these  games;  and,  on  hearing  the  re- 
citation of  Herodotus,  though  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  burst  into  tears  with  emo- 
tion. Our  historian,  perceiving  the  circumstance,  and"; 
perhaps,  secretly  gratified  at  the  extreme  sensibility  of, 
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Biography,  the  youth,  exclaimed  to  his  father,  Olorus,  opyd  rj 
v^^v^^'  QVcrlg  T-H  via  Trpoc  TCI  /wfljj^ora — "  your  son  is  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  letters/' 

About  twelve  years  after  this  event,  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  eighty-first  Olympiad,  confident 
of  the  brilliant  reputation  which  now  awaited  him, 
Herodotus  proceeded  to  Athens,  and  in  that  illustrious 
city  again  repeated  select  portions  of  his  historical  work 
at  the  festival  of  the  Panathensea.  He  was  now  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year.  A  people  so  susceptible  of  the 
beautiful  and  elegant  in  arts  and  letters  as  the  Athe- 
nians, could  scarcely  be  insensible  to  the  merits  of 
Herodotus  as  an  historian,  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
their  literary  taste  was  highly  gratified  by  the  recital  of 
his  works,  and  their  national  vanity  flattered  in  no 
ordinary  degree  by  the  praises  which  were  lavished 
upon  their  splendid  achievements  at  Marathon  and 
Salamis.  He  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous 
and  enthusiastic  plaudits ;  his  brows  were  again  deco- 
rated with  laurel;  the  liberal  present  often  talents  was 
proposed  to  him ;  and  a  decree  of  the  people  in  full  as- 
sembly unanimously  ratified  the  gift.  Some  respectable 
writers,  however,  dispute  this  account  of  Herodotus' visit 
to  Athens,  and  assert  that  he  never  recited  his  history 
at  the  metropolis  of  Attica,  but  only  at  Olympus  during 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  public  games  at  that 
place.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Lucian,  who  mentions 
at  some  length  the  circumstance  of  Herodotus'  presence 
at  the  Olympic  games,  does  not  make  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  his  journey  to  Athens.  Other  accounts  distinctly 
assign  the  portions  of  his  work  read  on  these  occasions. 
The  reputation  of  Herodotus  was  now  in  the  zenith 
of  its  splendour,  his  good  fortune  had  been  commen- 
surate with  his  merits,  and  by  his  very  first  efforts,  he 
had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  literary  renown. 
But  he  could  not  be  induced  to  settle  at  Athens.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  next  Olympiad,  during  the 
archonship  of  Callimachus,  we  find  him  joining  a  body 
of  enterprising  adventurers  and  colonists,  who,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Athenian  government,  intended  to 
form  a  settlement  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  after- 
wards called  Magna  Greecia.  This  expedition  was 
rendered  illustrious  not  merely  by  the  presence  of  Hero- 
dotus, but  by  that  of  Lysias,  at  that  time  a  very  young 
man,  and  who  afterwards  became  so  renewed  as  an 
orator.  In  the  company  of  the  father  of  history,  he 
imbibed,  perhaps,  that  solid  knowledge  which  became 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame.  Thurium,  or  Thurii, 
was  the  place  of  colonization  fixed  upon  by  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarentine 
gulf,  very-near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  It  is  the 
generally-received  opinion,  which  is  stated  by  Suidas, 
that  Herodotus  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
this  place,  which  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
his  having  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Thurian  from  the 
name  of  this  settlement.  Some  writers,  however,  assert, 
that  he  died  at  Pella,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  which  was 
celebrated  for  being  alike  the  birth-place  of  the  tragic 
poet  Euripides  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The  appel- 
lation of  Thurian,  as  applied  to  Herodotus,  is  to  be  first 
found  m  the  works  of  Aristotle,  who  is  followed  in  this 
respect  by  Pliny,  Julian,  and  others.  Strabo,  the 
geographer,  however,  in  his  fourteenth  book,  calls  him 
the  Ha icarnassian,  and  adds  that  he  was  afterwards 
called  the  Thurian,  because  he  accompanied  the  colony 
wiuch  went  to  establish  themselves  at  Thurium ;  but 
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the  former  is  the  most  general  title  by  which  the  ancients  Herodotus, 
were  accustomed  to  designate  the  father  of  history. 
One  argument  of  a  singular  kind  is  brought  against 
Suidas's  statement  of  the  death  of  our  historian,  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  his  Life  of  Thucydides.  He 
contends,  that  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  died  at 
Thurium,  because  his  tomb  was  to  be  found  at  Athens,  Disputes 
among  the  monuments  of  Cimon ;  and  from  this  ac-  about  the 
count  President  Bouhier,in  the  Memoires  dei'Academie  Place  of  W 
des  Inscripp.  et  B.  Lettres,  a  Paris,  attempts  to  refute  dcath< 
the  facts  adduced  by  Suidas.  But  what  was  the  tomb 
in  question?  inquires  Monsieur  Larcher,  in  his  prefa- 
tory remarks  to  his  admirable  translation  of  Herodotus. 
He  observes,  that  it  was  probably  a  mere  cenotaph, 
one  of  those  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  which 
were  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  celebrated  charac- 
ters of  antiquity,  as  in  our  own  times,  irrespective  of 
the  place  of  their  death  ;  and  he  brings  forward  several 
instances  of  this  practice  among  the  ancients.  Indeed, 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  the  well-known  grammarian,  has 
transcribed  an  inscription,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Thurium,  and  which  unequivocally  asserts  the 
place  of  his  decease.  Wherever  he  finished  his  days, 
it  is  certain  (according  to  Pliny)  that  Herodotus  not 
only  resided  at  Thurium  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  but  that  he  here  corrected,  enlarged,  and  com- 
pleted his  history.  Auctor  ille  Herodotus  historiam 
condidit,  Thuriis  in  Italia.  We  have  thus  explored 
every  source  of  the  personal  history  of  Herodotus : 
what  was  the  precise  age  at  which  he  died  we  do  not 
learn,  nor  the  Olympiad  in  which  his  death  took  place. 

The  opinions  of  the  most  illustrious  critics  of  anti-  Opinions 
quity,  on  the  merits  of  our  historian,  will  not  be  unin-  respecting 
teresting  to  the  reader.  Longinus,  in  his  Treatise  on  hls  merits* 
the  Sublime,  considers. him  a  second  Homer  amongst 
historians,  and  applies  to  him  the  distinguishing  epi- 
thet of  O/uijpiicwraroe,  JJLOVOQ  Hpo^oroc.  O/u»;ptcwrarog 
eyevero.  His  countryman,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus^. 
runs  a  long  parallel  between  the  historian  of  Thurium 
and  Thucydides.  We  have  not  room  to  transcribe  the 
whole  passage,  but  may  quote  a  portion  of  his  elegant 
eulogium  :  Iva  ce  ffvve\wv  enra>,  icaXai  fiev  at  iroiijffeiG 
afi(j>OT£pai'  a  yap  av  atff^vvdetrjv  Troirfasts  avrac.  Xeywv' 
£iad>£pa<n  £c  Kara  TUTO  /iaXtora  aXXjjXwv,  on  TO  fitv  Hpo- 
COTH  AraXXoc  iXapov  (trri,  <f>oj3tpov  &e  TO  ®HKv$ifiu>  "  In 
one  word,  then,  the  TrotTjaetc  of  both  are  beautiful,  for 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  them  notriatif,  but  they  differ 
from  one  another,  particularly  in  this,  because  the 
beauties  of  Herodotus  consist  in  elegance  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  those  of  Thucydides  in  sternness  and  austerity." 
Quintilian,  in  his  Institutes,  speaking  of  the  style  of 
Herodotus,  calls  it  sweet,  pure,  and  flowing.  Cicero 
says  it  is  copious  and  polished  (fusum  atque  tractum) ; 
and  in  his  Treatise  De  Oratore,  makes  mention  of  him 
in  strong  terms  of  eulogy :  Atqui  tanta  est  eloquentia, 
ut  me  quantum  ego  Greece  scripta  intelligere  possum, 
magnopere  delectat.  "  His  eloquence  is  so  great,  at 
least  as  far  as  I  understand  the  Greek  language,  that 
it  exceedingly  delights  me."  Aristotle  quotes  him,  in 
his  Rhetoric,  as  an  instance  of  the  flowing  style,  which 
he  designates  by  the  expression  of  Xe£te  fipo^evrj.  These 
n.re  the  principal  testimonies  of  antiquity  in  favour  of 
Herodotus,  but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  have  formed  very  different  opinions 
of  his  claims  as  an  historian.  Plutarch,  in  particular, 
has  vehemently  attacked  him ;  and  although  he  allows 
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Biography,  him  the  merit  of  great  beauty  and  accuracy  of  compo- 
^-*"^^^/  sition,  he  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  to  derogate  from 
A.  M.     his  fame,  and  to  shake  the  authenticity  of  his  great 
3559.     historical  work. 

In  his  treatise^on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  Plu- 
tarch accuses  him  of  injustice  toward  the  Greeks,  and 
asserts  that  he  has  compromised  their  honour,  especially 
that  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  for  the  sake  of  flattering 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  He  proceeds  to  state,  that 
in  his  account  of  the  naval  engagement  at  Salamis, 
he  has  unpardonably  exaggerated  the  heroic  exploits  of 
Artesimia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  because  Caria,  of 
which  that  town  was  the  capital,  happened  to  be  his 
native  country.  The  invective  of  Plutarch  is,  on  the 
whole,  so  exceedingly  bitter,  that  had  the  two  writers 
flourished  at  the  same  period,  we  must  have  concluded 
it  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  strong  personal  antipathy. 
Were  the  charges  which  he  publishes  worthy  of  serious 
refutation,  we  might  ask  what  inducement  could  the  his- 
torian have  had  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Persians 
at  the  expence  of  his  countrymen's  imputation.  Indeed, 
the  very  contrary  is  the  tendency  of  his  writings ;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  Erato  only  will  sufficiently  confirm  the 
fact.  Plutarch  himself,  perhaps,  was  much  more  .the 
victim  of  these  undue  partialities,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bring  forward  these  accusations  against  He- 
rodotus, because  the  latter,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  inveighs  against  the  Thebans,  who 
were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Boeotia  (the  birth-place 
of  Plutarch),  for  their  meanness  and  cowardice  in  de- 
serting the  common  cause  of  Greece,  and  for  being  the 
first  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke. 

Dion  Chrysostomus,  the  favourite  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  is  another  of  the  celebrated  antagonists  of 
Herodotus  :  he  directly  charges  him  with  having  falsi- 
fied the  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  by  represent- 
ing that  Adimantus,  the  Corinthian  general,  fled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  and  thus  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  Greece — an  imputation  upon  the 
national  character  of  the  Corinthians,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  refusal  of  that  people  to 
present  Herodotus  with  a  sum  of  money  for  the  recital 
of  his  history.  Other  eminent  writers,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  regarded  our  historian  as 
utterly  deficient  in  the  grave  and  austere  dignity  of  his- 
torical truth.  Among  the  rest,  Ctesias,  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  have  brought  for- 
ward many  strong  and  vehement  objections  against  the 
authenticity  of  his  assertions  and  descriptions.  Manetho 
boldly  disputes  his  accuracy  respecting  many  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Egypt ;  but,  of  them,  as  we 
have  observed  in  another  place  (HISTORY,  chap.  v.  of 
Egypt),  Herodotus  invariably  states  that  he  derived 
his  information  from  the  priests  of  that  country,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  communicate  the  facts  generally 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge ;  and  while  something 
must  ever  be  allowed  for  his  credulity  in  receiving  these 
statements,  much-more  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  barbarity  of  the  age,  and  no  just  impeachment  of 
his  industry  as  an  historian  has  yet  been  established.  It 
is  but  just,  indeed,  to  add,  that  the  researches  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  especially  in  Egypt,  have  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  the  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  for  ages  in  the  general  accuracy  of  his  narrative. 
In  some  of  the  details  of  his  history,  Herodotus  par- 
takes of  the  ignorance  .of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 


with  regard  to  all  physical  science.     Aristotle,  in  his  Herodotus. 
History  of  Animals,  censures  him  for  asserting  that,  at  ***r^s*^> 
the  siege  of  Ninus,  an  eagle  was  seen  to  drink,  when     A.  M. 
it  is  notorious  that  all  birds  which  have  crooked  claws,     3559. 
ya/xJ/wj'i/xee,  are  never  in  the  habit  of  drinking.   Other      B~. 
mistakes  have  been  also  remarked  with  respect  to  his      445V 
account  of  the  Nile,  and  the  causes  of  its  periodical  in- 
undations ;  and  his  belief  in  visions,  oracles,  and  omens : 
all  of  which  are  capable  of  a  similar  explanation. 

The  style  of  Herodotus  is  universallv  allowed  to  be  His  style, 
remarkable  for  its  harmony  and  sweetnc  ;s ;  and  may  be 
compared  to  a  river  which  flows  equally  and  gently 
between  its  banks,  fertilizing  and  gladdening  the  mea- 
dows through  which  it  rolls,  while  that  of  Thucydides, 
with  whom  alone  he  can  be  paralleled,  resembles  the 
mountain  torrent  with  its  rapid  tide,  carrying  every 
thing  before  it.  It  has  been  thought  singular  by  some 
writers, -that  Herodotus,  who  was  born  a  Dorian, 
should  have  "been  induced  to  compose  his  history  in  a 
foreign  dialect,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  to 
his  honour  to  have  disciplined  his  native  tongue  to  this 
important  use ;  but  the  Doric  in  his  day  was  hope- 
lessly rude  and  dissonant.  Even  in  the  polished 
court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  a  much  later  period 
of  time,  it  was  considered  as  broad  and  inharmonious, 
and  must  never  be  confounded  by  the  students  with 
that  mellow  tongue  which  is  so  much  admired  in 
Theocritus,  and  the  other  pastoral  poets  of  Greece.  He- 
sychius,  in  his  Lexicon,  at  the  word  /3oo/3«|0o0wvo£  (Bar- 
barians), informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caria  were 
so  called  for  their  harsh  and  barbarous  pronunciation. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  style  of  Herodotus  owes 
all  its  charms  to  the  dialect  of  Ionia,  which,  though 
deficient  in  terseness,  when  compared  with  the  Attic,  is, 
perhaps,  equal  in  elegance,  and  certainly  superior  in 
melody.  The  plastic  hand  of  the  historian  found  faci- 
lities in  this  language  for  moulding  the  most  important 
events  and  assertions  into  the  most  engaging  forms ; 
nothing  can  exceed  the  general  simplicity  of  style  in 
which  every  thing  is  told,  or  rather  placed  before  the 
eye  of  the  reader  with  the  utmost  distinctness  ;  never  is 
he  infected  by  the  mania  of  fine  writing ;  we  find 

No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile, 

No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile  ; 

there  breathes  throughout  the  whole  composition  a  grave 
but  mild  dignity.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  nothing  of  that  philosophy  of  history  to  be 
found  in  Herodotus  for  which  Thucydides  first  distin- 
guished himself,  but  which,  perhaps,  was  not  fully 
cultivated  until  the  time  of  Tacitus.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  or  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  political  convulsions  which 
he  describes ;  and  but  for  the  brilliancy  of  diction  with 
which  he  clothes  the  actions  he  depicts^  he  would,  in 
some  instances,  hardly  rank  higher  than  Froissart  or 
Monstrelet,  the  chroniclers  of  modern  times. 

Herodotus  is,  in  truth,  more  dramatic  than  any 
other  writer  of  ancient  history,  and,  like  the  penmen 
of  a  higher  school,  he  does  not  narrate  what  Solon  and 
Croesus  said  and  did,  but  he  introduces  them  to  the 
reader  as  speaking  and  acting  in  his  immediate  presence. 
Of  his  veracity,  which,  after  all,  is  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  an  historian,  and  upon  which  we  have  already 
touched,  it  has  never,  generally  speaking,  been  fairly 
impeached  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  long  acknow- 
ledged among  scholars,  that,  when  they  at  all  approx*- 
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Biography,  mate,  his  writings  are  more  conformable  to  the  sacred 
s^~v^/  scriptures  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  historians. 
A.  M.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  pertinacious  industry  and 
3559.  perverse  erudition  of  some  modern  scholars,  who,  in 
collecting  every  possible  objection  to  the  truth  of  his 
narrative,  have  forgotten  that  he  never  vouches  for  the 
gocuracy  of  his  statements,  unless  the  facts  actually 
passed  under  his  own  observation.  In  the  Thalia,  it 
is  true  that  he  gives  us  a  tedious  fable  respecting  the 
Arimaspi,  an  extraordinary  tribe  of  Scythia,  who  had 
but  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  and  '  who  stole  the 
Griphon's  gold  in  the  north ;"  but  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  he  ridicules  this  story  in  telling  it,  and  expressly 
declares  his  disbelief  of  its  truth.  He  also  details  the 
current  accounts  of  the  Oiorpatee,  the  Anthropophagi, 
and  the  Aigipodes,  or  goat-footed  men;  but  they 
are  o-iven  as  popular  traditions,  and  only  reflect  a  fair 
image  of  the  times  and  people  amongst  whom  he  wrote. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  account  of  Abaris,  in 
the  Melpomene,  w"ho  was  said  to  run  over  the  earth, 
without  eating  any  food,  and  with  an  arrow,  which 
served  instead  of  a  Pegasus.  In  another  part  of  that 
book  he  solemnly  protests  against  the  truth  of  a  simi- 
lar story,  that  he  feels  incumbent  upon  him  to  tell, 
respecting  a  neighbouring  nation  to  the  Scythians, 
who  were  said  to  have  acquired  the  appellation  of  Ly- 
canthropi,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  meta- 
morphosed into  wolves  once  a  year,  and  in  a  few  days 
resuming  their  human  shape.  These  very  stories,  we 
would  contend,  that  can  have  no  credit  with  us  as  facts, 
include  a  matter-of-fact  description  of  the  age  that 
could  believe  them  such;  and  must  be  far,  therefore, 
from  establishing  the  charge  either  of  intentional  false- 
hood, or  the  folly  of  mingling  truth  with  fable,  without 
distinguishing  between  them. 

Independent  of  what  we  have  now  said,  the  personal 
character  of  Herodotus  would  successfully  repel  the 
darker  part  of  the  insinuations  which  have  been  thus 
thrown  out  against  him.     Although  a  heathen  and  an 
idolater,  there  was  an  evident  dominion  of  conscience  to 
which  he  bowed  in  some  remarkable  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  which  would  not  suffer  him,  as  an  historian, 
to  treat  lightly,  or  intrude  into  those  mysteries  'of  re- 
ligion, which  he  believed   as   a   man.     Having  been 
induced  to  say  thus  much  respecting  the  veracity  of 
this  excellent  historian,  from  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
with  which  it  has  been  fashionable  to  treat  him,   we 
shall  now  give  a  short  analysis  of  the  work  itself. 
Analysis  of      This  history  was,  as  before-mentioned,  recited  by 
his  history.  Herodotus  himself,  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  em- 
braces a  period  of  time,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years.      It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
generally,  or  what  we  should,  in  modern  days',  term 
an  Universal  History,  for  the  Greeks  called  all  nations 
beside  themselves  by  the  name  of  Barbarians.     It  par- 
ticularly treats  of  the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the 
Greeks,  and  their  several  invasions  of  the  Grecian  states; 
and;  with  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  other  nations, 
represents  every  thing  as  it  bore  upon  the  Grecian  in- 
terests, manners,  and  customs. 

The  narrative  commences  with  the  empire  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  the  first  king  of  Persia,  and  continues  the  history 
of  that  state  till  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  concluding  with 
the  battle  of  Mycale,  which  took  place  after  his  un- 
successful expedition  into  Greece,  and  which  is  about 
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the  period  of  the  life  of  the  historian.  This  history,  as  Herodotus. 
we  have  intimated,  is  divided  into  nine  books,  named  s^~v~^< 
after  the  nine  Muses.  The  first  book,  Clio,  treats  of 
the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  from  Gyges  into 
the  hands  of  Croesus,  the  minority  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
subsequent  overthrow  of  the  unweildy  Lydian  empire. 
It  also  notices  the  rising  greatness  of  the  powerful  re- 
publics of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  The  second  book, 
the  Euterpe,  gives  a  copious  and  judicious  account  of 
Egypt,  of  Egyptian  customs  and  manners,  and  a  long 
dissertation  upon  the  succession  of  their  kings.  The 
third,  the  Thalia,  contains  an  account  of  the  exploits 
and  achievements  of  Cambyses,  and  particularly  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  by  that  capricious 
and  tyrannical  monarch,  and  finally  records  the  election 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  which  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Smerdis  the  Impostor.  The 
fourth,  the  Melpomene,  gives  a  detailed  narrative  of 
the  unfortunate  and  calamitous  expeditions  of  the  Per- 
sians, during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  against 
the  Scythians.  The  fifth,  the  Terpsichore,  mentions  the 
republics  of  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  and  Corinth,  in  their 
progress  to  stability  and  fame  ;  gives  a  concise  view  of 
their  resources  and  strength  as  they  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Persian  emperor,  Darius,  and  concludes  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Hippias  from  Athens.  The 
sixth,  the  Erato,  records  the  origin  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian kings,  the  causes  which  induced  Darius  to  declare 
war  against  the  Greeks,  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Persians,  and  finishes  with  the  memorable  battle  of 
Mararthon.  The  seventh,  the  Polyhymnia,  contains  a  full 
narration  of  the  formidable  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  into  Greece,  and  concludes 
with  an  animated  account  of  the  battle  which  took 
place  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  at  die  straits  of 
Thermopylae.  The  eighth,  the  Urania,  narrates  the 
further  progress  of  the  arms  of  Xerxes,  the  taking  and 
burning  of  Athens  by  the  Persians,  together  with  the 
events  which  took  place  at  the  sea-fight  of  Salamis,  a 
battle  which  eventually  led  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  power  in  Greece.  The  ninth,  the  Calliope,  treats 
of  the  battle  at  Platcea,  the  fight  of  the  Promontory  of 
Mycale,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  Persians  in 
consequence  of  these  engagements. 

The  great  historical  work  of  Herodotus  has  been  Its  abridg- 
several  times  abridged.  The  principal  performances 
of  this  kind  are  the  well-known  work  of  Theopompus, 
of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  that  of  David 
Chrytseus,  which  contains  many  valuable  and  learned 
notes.  Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  various 
translations  and  editions  of  our  author,  we  must 
give  some  short  account  of  a  work  which  has  been 
attributed  to  him,  without  sufficient  proof.  It  is 
called  the  Life  of  Homer,  and  has  been  published  in 
most  editions  of  them  as  an  integral  part  of  his 
works.  The  principal  advocates  in  favour  of  its  genuine- 
ness are  Fabricius,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  Grseca,  the  President  Bouhier,  and  our  learned 
countryman  Joshua  Barnes,  the  well-known  editor  of 
Euripides,  Anacreon,  and  several  other  classical  works. 
While  Vossius,  Sphanhemius,  Berglerus,  Wesseling  and 
a  legion  of  minor  critics,  have  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  its  authenticity,  and  brought  forward  various 
arguments  from  the  discrepancies  of  the  style  of  this 
piece,  and  its  general  manner,  to  prove  its  utter  incom- 
patibility with  its  claims.  Independent  of  these  circum- 
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IMn<fnpliy.  stances,  it  has  also  been  remarked,  that  of  all  the 
'  writers  of  antiquity  who  have  undertaken  to  discuss 
the  birth,  fortune,  or  poems  of  Homer,  not  one  has,  by 
the  most  remote  allusion,  glanced  at  this  work,  whose 
subject  and  whose  author  (had  it  been  genuine)  had 
equally  and  infallibly  insured  it  attention.  In  addition 
to  this  proof,  which  is  almost  decisive  upon  the  ques- 
tion, there  also  exists  a  chronological  argument  against 
its  authenticity.  The  author  of  this  life,  whoever  he 
was,  asserts  that  Homer  lived  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty-two  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the 
Grecian  states.  Now.  in  the  second  book  (the  Euterpe) 
of  his  history,  we  find  that  Herodotus  himself  remarks 
that  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  four  hundred  years 
before  him.  It  therefore  follows,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence,4 that  these  writers  must  have  flourished  many 
more  years  after  the  siege  of  that  celebrated  city. 

The  translations  of  Herodotus,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  have  also  been  very  numerous,  and  will  in- 
clude most  of  the  modern  languages.  We  must  be 
content  to  select  the  principal.  The  first  that  appeared 
was  in  Latin,  by  Laurentius  Valla,  a  celebrated  Greek 
scholar,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1474.  Many 
editions  of  this  version  of  Herodotus  have  been  since 
published  ;  it  was  revised  by  one  Conrad  Heresbachius, 
of  Colen,  in  1537,  and  its  excellence  has  secured  to  it 
the  honour  of  accompanying  the  Greek  text  in  all  re- 
spectable editions  to  the  present  day. 

Monsieur  Larcher,  some  years  ago,  favoured  the 
world  with  the  most  faithful  and  spirited  French  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus  which  has  yet  appeared.  From 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  admirable  per- 
formance, we  are  unable  to  say  whether  we  most  ad- 
mire the  various  erudition  with  which  he  has  enriched 
his  notes,  or  the  happy  and  appropriate  expressions  in 
which  he  has  conveyed  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his 
author.  A  late  English  translator  has  freely  availed 
himself  of  the  learning  of  Larcher,  which  incomparably 
exceeds  that  of  any  modern  commentator  on  our  his- 
torian. A  curious  old  English  translation  of  the  two 
first  of  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus  was  published  in 
London  by  Marsh,  in  1584.  A  complete  translation 
did  not  appear  in  the  English  language  until  the  year 
1737,  when  a  Mr.  Littlebury  published  the  text  of 
Herodotus  in  two  volumes,  unaccompanied  by  either 
note  or  comment.  This  version  evinces  some  care  and 
learning ;  it  is,  in  the  main,  faithful  in  letter  to  the 
original,  but  completely  deficient  in  conveying  its 
spirit.  The  late  Mr.  Beloe,  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  public  avocations, 
accomplished  a  translation  of  the  whole  history,  and 
first  published  it  in  1791.  After  the  obsolete  per- 
formance of  Littlebury,  it  would  confer  but  small 
honour  to  say,  that  it  is  very  superior  to  any  which 
has  made  its  appearance  in  our  language.  It  is  written 
in  easy,  perspicuous,  and,  occasionally,  in  elegant 
language  ;  but  we  cannot  recognize  Herodotus'  re- 
semblance in  this  mirror  of  a  translation ;  he  not  un- 
frequently  mistakes  the  sense ;  he  sometimes  perverts 
the  meaning  of  his  original,  and,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  has  evidently  translated  from  the  French  of 
Larcher  rather  than  from  the  Greek.  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  critical  scholars  of 
his  age,  points  out  an  egregious  mistake  of  this  trans- 
lator's, in  his  profound  disquisition  upon  the  Principles 
of  Taste.  The  sentiments  of  so  eminent  a  scholaj 
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may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  and  Herodotus. 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  subjoining  them.  The  ^^^/-*~> 
historian  having  merely  observed,  "  that  the  greatest 
heat  of  the  sun  was  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning, 
when  the  business  of  the  forum  ceased,  and  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  as  in  other  countries,  0£p^o-aroc 
Se  ttrri  o  rjXiOQ  ru  roiffi  roifri  avQptimoi£i  TO  tiaQivov  H 
KrtretTrep  TOHTI  aXXoivi  /ue<ra/*/3pt?je,  a\X'  airep  reiXrrc 
f*e\piQ  H  oy®p?jc  &aAv>rioc.  Lib.  iii.  104.  It  is  thus  ren- 
dered, in  the  quotation,  "  In  distinction  from  all  othei 
nations,  the  heat  with  these  people  (the  Indians)  is 
greatest,  not  at  mid-day,  but  in  the  morning !  They 
have  a  vertical  sun,  when  with  us  people  withdraw  from 
the  forum." 

Dr.  Lemprierc,  author  of  the  Classical  Dictionary 
and  Universal  Biography,  published  in  1791  an 
English  version  of  the  Clio  of  Herodotus,  as  a  speci- 
men of  an  entirely  new  translation,  but  did  not  fa- 
vour the  public  with  a  continuation  of  his  per- 
formance. 

The  principal  editions  of  Herodotus  are  as  follow  : 
Herodoti  Historise,  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  Aid.  1502.   This 
is  the   Princeps  Aldine  edition,  and  was  printed  by 
Aldus  Mgenutius. 

aJoach.  Camerario,  Gr.  fol.  Basilese,  1541. 

A  good  edition,  reprinted  1557. 

ab  Henrico  Stephano,  Gr.  fol.  1570.  One  of 

the  most  correct,  according  to  Dr.  Harwood,  of  the 
Greek  classics  published  by  Stephens. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Hen.  Steph.  Parish's,  1592. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  corrected,  amended,  and 
enlarged ;  it  is  a  reprint  of  the  former  one,  but  rendered 
greatly  preferable  by  the  additional  notes,  &c. 

a  Gothropedo  Jurgermanno,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol, 

Frankfort,  1608. 

cum  notis  Henr.  Steph.  a  Fred.  Sylburgio 

Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Olivre  P.  Steph.  1618. 

a  Thoma  Gale,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.     Londini, 

1679.     This  is  a  very  superior  edition. 

— * a  Jac.  Gronovio,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Lugduni 

Batavorum,  1715.  This  is  by  no  means  a  valuable 
edition;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  editor 
knew  more  Latin  than  Greek. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  12mo.  Glasquae,  1761,  9  vol. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  and  correct  edition. 

' a  Petro  Wesselingio,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Amste- 

lodami,  1763.  This  is  by  far  the  best  edition  of  Herodo- 
tus, which  has  appeared  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
in  spite  of  various  illiberal  attempts  made  by  subse- 
quent commentators  to  depreciate  its  merits,  still 
remains  vastly  superior  to  every  edition  which  has  pre- 
ceded or  succeeded  it.  It  contains  all  the  various 
readings,  is  adorned  by  numerous  learned  and  judi- 
cious notes,  and  is,  in  short,  an  exemplar  for  future 
editors  of  classical  books. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  notis  Variorum.     Reizuis, 

torn.  1,  8vo.     Lips,  1778. 

cura  Schceferi,  Gr.  vol.  1,  2,  8vo.  Lipsiae, 

1800.  This  last  edition  has  taken  Wesseling's  text  for 
its  basis,  and  has  certainly  made  some  excellent  emen- 
dations in  the  original  text.  It  was  commenced  by 
Reizuis,  and  upon  his  decease  was  finished  by  Schafen. 
It  was  reprinted  incorrectly  at  Oxford  m  1809,  by  N. 
Bliss. 

Emilius  Portus  published  a  Lexicon  for  the  use  of 
those  who  were  desirous  to  study  the  works  of  Herodo- 
tus; and  it  was  reprinted  at  Oxford,  by  Bliss,  in  1817. 
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Persia. 


I.  Topography  of  Media  and  Persia. 


AT  the  close  of  our  account  of  CYRUS  (p.  278),  we 
described  the  dying  prince,  on  the  authority  of  Xeno- 
phon,  as  solacing  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he 
had  advanced  Persia  from  an  inconsiderable  kingdom 
to  a  mighty  empire.  According  to  that  historian,  it 
was  now  terminated  to  the  east,  by  the  Red  sea  (as  the 
ancients  termed  the  Indian  ocean),  to  the  north,  by  the 
Euxine,  to  the  west,  by  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  and  to  the 
south,  by  Ethiopia.  It  is  described,  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  as  reaching  "  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia ;" 
and,  soon  after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  it  was  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  including  an  extent, 
as  calculated  by  the  learned  Prideaux,  forty  times  as 
large  as  England.  Such  was  that  portion  of  Asia 
which  is  distinguished  in  ancient  history  as  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire. 

We  should  here,  perhaps,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
progress  of  this  empire  from  its  inconsiderable  com- 
mencement to  that  large  extent  which  it  attained  under 
Cyrus,  and  to  collect  what  has  been  communicated  by 
the  ancient  authors  generally  followed  upon  these  sub- 
jects. But  our  attention  is  demanded  to  the  curious 
and  important  discovery  respecting  Persia,  made  by  a 
distinguished  oriental  scholar,  the  glory  of  our  country 
and  of  his  age ;  one  who  sought  in  the  east  to  collect 
the  priceless  treasures  of  her  ancient  lore,  leaving  to 
meaner  minds  the  acquisition  of  that  wealth  after  which 
the  world  wanders. 

Sir  William  In  the  desiderata  found  among  Sir  William  Jones's 
Jones's  papers,  he  had  mentioned  "  The  History  of  Persia, 
from  authorities  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Greek,  Turkish, 
Persian,  ancient  and  modern."  This  he  did  not  live  to 
undertake.  He  has,  however,  in  his  sixth  Dissertation, 
given  a  large  account  of  "  a  rare  and  interesting  tract 
on  twelve  different  religions,  entitled,  the  Dabistan, 
and  composed  by  a  Mohammedan  traveller,  named 
Mohsan  Fani."  On  the  "  evidence"  drawn  from  this 
tract,  which  "  appears  unexceptionable,"  he  shows  that 
the  Persian  empire,  under  the  denomination  of  "  the 
Iranian  monarchy,  must  have  been  the  oldest  in  the 
world ;"  and  concludes,  «  that  Iran,  or  Persia,  in  its 
largest  sense,  was  the  true  centre  of  population,  of 
knowledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts  ;  which,  instead 
of  travelling  westward  only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully 
supposed,  or  eastward,  as  might  with  equal  reason 
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have  been  asserted,  were  expanded  in  all  directions, 
to  all  the  regions  of  the  world,  in  which  the  Hindu 
race  had  settled,  under  various  denominations." 

Sir  William  Jones  does  not  appear  to  have  drawn 
this  extraordinary  conclusion  till  after  a  cautious  and 
diligent  investigation  of  a  subject  which  it  required  his 
peculiar  attainments  satisfactorily  to  discuss.  He  in- 
quired into  "  the  ancient  languages  and  characters  of 
Iran."  These  he  found  to  have  been  "  Chaldaic  and 
Sanscrit,"  which  "  no  supposition  of  a  mere  political  or 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  different  nations 
will  account  for,  because,  they  are  too  numerous  to 
have  been  introduced  by  such  means,  and  are  not  the 
names  of  exotic  animals,  commodities,  or  arts,  but 
those  of  material  elements,  parts  of  the  body,  natural 
objects  and  relations,  affections  of  the  mind,  and  other 
ideas  common  to  the  whole  race  of  man."  Hence  our 
author  concludes,  "  that  the  language  of  the  first  Per- 
sian empire  was  the  mother  of  the  Sanscrit,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  Zend  and  Parsi,  as  well  as  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic;  that  the  language  of  the 
Assyrians  was  the  parent  of  Chaldaic  and  Pahlavi  ; 
and  that  the  primary  Tartarian  language  had  also  been 
current  in  the  same  empire;  although,  as  the  Tartars 
had  no  books,  or  even  letters,  we  cannot  with  certainty 
trace  their  unpolished  and  variable  idioms." 

Discovering,  "  therefore,  in  Persia,  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  the  three  distinct  races  of  men"  who 
were  "  possessors  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Tartary,"  he 
proceeds  to  inquire  "  whether  they  were  collected  in  Iran 
from  distant  regions,  or  diverged  from  it  as  a  common 
centre."  To  the  latter  conclusion  he  is  thus  determined. 
To  "  the  central  position  of  Iran,  which  is  bounded 
by  Arabia,  by  Tartary,  and  by  India,"  our  author 
adds  the  considerations,  that  "  the  Brahmans  could* 
never  have  migrated  from  India  to  Iran,  because  they 
are  expressly  forbidden,  by  their  oldest  existing  laws, 
to  leave  the  region  which  they  inhabit  at  this  day,"  that 
"  the  Arabs  have  not  even  a  tradition  of  an  emigration 
inte  Persia  before  Mohammed,  nor  had  they,  indeed, 
any  inducement  to  quit  their  beautiful  and  extensive 
domains;"  and  that  "  as  to  the  Tartars,  we  have  no 
traces  in  history  of  their  departure  from  their  plains  and 
forests  till  the  "invasion  of  the  Medes,  who,  according 
to  etymologists,  were  the  sons  of  Madai;  and  even 
they  were  conducted  by  the  princes  of  an  Assyrian 
family."  Such  is  the  fullest  account  which  our  limits 
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will  allow  of  the  principal  arguments  which  induced  Sir 
William  Jones  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Dabistan — 
"  that  a  powerful  monarchy  had  been  established  for 
(ore  the  accession  of  Cayumers,"  who  has  been 
considered  as  the  grandson  of  Noah.  This  account, 
considering  our  author's  high  authority,  we  have  been 
solicitous  to  select  from  the  Dissertation,  in  his  own 
language.  In  connection  with  his  opinion  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Dabistan,  we  may  suitably  refer  to  another 
learned  orientalist,  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  languages,  literature,  and  manners  of  the 
Eastern  nations,"  prefixed  to  his  Persian  Dictionary. 
He  remarks,  on  flic  authority  of  "  Asiatic  historians," 
(p.  3'2.)  that  "  Babylonia,  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Media, 
seem  to  have  been  merely  feudatory  kingdoms  of  the 
old  Persian  empire ;"  and  that  "  Alexander  the  Great 
.divided  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  among  the 
princes  to  whose  families  they  originally  belonged." 
He  adds,  on  the  same  authority,  that  "  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  received  a  banner  from  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, paid  homage,  and  engaged  to  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  upon  a  footing  somewhat  resembling 
the  military  vassals  of  the  Ottoman  empire." 

Sir  W.  Jones  observes,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Dissertation,  that  the  country  "  which  Europeans  im- 
properly call  Persia,  is  correctly  denominated  Iran  by 
1  the  present  natives  of  it,  and-  by  all  the  learned  Mussul- 
mans who  reside  in  the  British  territories."  Of  this, 
"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  beaut.iful  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  the  noblest  island  (for  so  the  Greeks 
and  the  Arabs  would  have  called  it),  or  at  least  the 
noblest  peninsula,  on  this  habitable  globe,"  he  proceeds 
thus  to  ascertain  the  "  largest  boundaries." 

"  Let  us  begin  with  the  source  of  the  great  Assyrian 
stream  Euphrates  (as  the  Greeks,  according  to  their 
custom,  were  pleased  to  mis-call  the  Forat),  and  thence 
descend  to  its  mouth  in  the  Green  sea,  or  Persian 
gulf,  including  in  our  line,  some  considerable  districts 
and  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Then,  coasting- 
Persia,  properly  so  named,  and  other  Iranian  pro- 
vinces, we  come  to  the  Delta  of  the  Sindhu,  or  Indus  ; 
•whence,  ascending  to  the  mountains  of  Cashgar,  we 
discover  its  fountains,  and  those  of  the  Jaihun,  down 
which  we  are  conducted  to  the  Caspian.  We  next  are 
led  from  the  sea  of  Khoser  by  the  banks  of  the  Cur,  or 
Cyrus,  and  along  the  Caucasian  ridges,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Euxine,  and  thence  by  the  several  Grecian  seas  to 
the  point  from  whence  we  took  our  departure,  at  no 
considerable  distance  from  the  Mediterranean;"  and 
including  "  the  Lower  Asia  within  this  outline,  because 
it  was  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  Persian,  if  not  of 
the  old  Assyrian  empire." 

"  It  may  seem  strange,"  continues  Sir  William  (and 
•we  shall  make  no  apology  for  so  considerable  an  ex- 
tract upon  a  matter  so  important  to  Persian  history), 
"  that  the  ancient  history  of  so  distinguished  an  em- 
pire should  be  yet  so  imperfectly  known ;  but  -very  sa- 
tisfactory reasons  may  be  assigned  for  our  ignorance  of 
it  :  the  principal  of  them  are  the  superficial" knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  the  loss  of  Persian 
archives  or  historical  compositions.  That  the  Grecian 
writers,  before  Xenophon,  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Persia,  and  that  all  their  accounts  of  it  are  wholly 
fabulous,  is  a  paradox  too  extravagant  to  be  seriously 
maintained;  but  their  connection  with  it  in  war  or 
peace  had,  indeed,  been  generally  confined  to  border- 


ing  kingdoms  under  feudatory  pruicfs  ;  and  the  first 
Persian  emperor,  whose  life  and  character  they  seem 
to  have  known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  was  the  great 
Cyrus,  whom  I  call,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
Caikhosrau  ;  for  I  shall  then  only  doubt  that  the 
Khosrau  of  Firdausi  was  the  Cyrus  of  the  first  Greek 
historian,  and  the  hero  of  the  oldest  political  and 
moral  romance,  when  I  doubt  that  Louis  Quatorze  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  were  one  and  the  same  French 
king;  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  two  different  princes 
of  Persia  should  each  have  been  born  in  a  foreign  and 
hostile  territory  ;  should  each  have  been  doomed  to 
death  in  his  infancy  by  his  maternal  grandfather  in 
consequence  of  portentous  dreams,  real  or  invented  ; 
should  each  have  been  saved  by  the  remorse  of  his 
destined  murderer,  and  should  each,  after  a  similar  edu- 
cation among  herdsmen,  as  the  son  of  a  herdsman,  have 
found  means  to  revisit  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  hav- 
ing delivered  it,  after  a  long1  and  triumphant  war,  from 
the  tyrant  who  had  invaded  it,  should  have  restored  it 
to  the  summit  of  power  and  magnificence.  Whether 
so  romantic  a  story,  which  is  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  majestic  and  entire  as  the  Iliad,  be  histori- 
cally true,  we  may  feel  perhaps  an  inclination  to  doubt  ; 
but  it  cannot  with  reason  be  denied,  that  the  outline  of 
it  related  to  a  single  hero,  whom  the  Asiatics,  con- 
versing with  the  father  of  European  history,  described 
according  to  their  popular  traditions  by  his  true  name, 
which  the  Greek  alphabet  could  not  express:  nor  will 
a  difference  of  names  affect  the  question  ;  since  the 
Greeks  had  little  regard  for  truth,  which  they  sacrificed 
willingly  to  the  graces  of  their  language,  and  the  nicety 
of  their  ears;  and,  if  they  could  render  foreign  words 
melodious,  they  were  never  solicitous  to  make  them 
exact;  hence  they  probably  formed  Cambyses  from 
Cambakhsh,  or  Granting  desires,  a  title  rather  than  a 
name,  and  Xerxes  from  Shiruyi,  a  prince  and  warrior 
in  the  Shahnarnah,  or  from  Shirshah,  which  might  also 
have  been  a  title  ;  for  the  Asiatic  princes  have  con- 
stantly assumed  new  titles  or  epithets  at  different 
periods  of  their  lives,  or  on  different  occasions  ;  a  cus- 
tom which  we  have  seen  prevalent  in  our  own  times, 
both  in  Iran  and  Hindustan,  and  which  has  been  a 
source  of  great  confusion  even  in  the  scriptural  accounts 
of  Babylonian  occurrences  :  both  Greeks  and  Jews 
have,  in  fact,  accommodated  Persian  names  to  their 
own  articulation  ;  and  both  seem  to  have  disregarded 
the  native  literature  of  Iran,  without  which  they  could 
ut  most  attain  a  general  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  country." 

Of  this  empire  of  Iran,  as  it  was  extended,  or  rather 
restored  by  Cyrus,  Assyria  has  been  already  described 
(p.  214).  Other  provinces  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  We  shall  here  confine  our  inquiries  to 
the  topography  and  early  history  of  Media  and  Persia  ; 
the  former  of  which  had  attained  superior  importance, 
if  not  the  sovereignty  over  Persia,  when  those  countries 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks. 

Media  is  a  country,  the  name  of  which  the  Sacred 
History  appears  to  derive  from  Madai,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Japhet;  while,  according  to  Strabo,  it 
was  denominated  from  Medus,  the  son  of  Medea  and 
Jason,  or  from  a  city  called  Media,  whence  the  whole 
country  borrowed  the  name.  This  country  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  sea  ;  on  the  south  by  As<- 
eyria,  Susiana,  and  Persia  Proper  ;  on  the  Mrest  by  Ar- 
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Persia,     menia  Major ;  and  on  the  east  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
^-N^-^X  It  now  forms  the  province  of  Al  Jebal,  or  Irac  Asami. 

Media  was,  in  early  times,  divided  into  six  provinces, 
which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  two — Media  Magna 
and  Media  Atropatia.  In  the  former  the  principal  cities 
were  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Arsacia,  and  especially  Ec- 
batana, probably  the  present  Tauris,  the  seat  of  the 
Median,  and  afterwards  of  the  Medo-Persian  monarchs. 
Here,  according  to  Josephus,  "  Darius  found  among  the 
records  of  Cyrus"  his  decree,  commanding  "  that  the 
temple  should  be  built  in  Jerusalem."  (Antiq.  b.  xi. 
c.  4).  Ezra  (vi.  2.)  names  the  place  "  Achmetha,  the 
palace  in  the  province  of  the  Medes."  This  city  is 
also  mentioned  by  name  in  the  books  of  Tobit  and 
Judith.  In  the  latter  (i.  2 — 4)  it  is  described  as  hav- 
ing "  walls  round  about,  of  hewn  stones  three  cubits 
broad  and  six  cubits  long,  the  height  of  the  wall  se- 
venty, and  the  breadth  fifty  cubits,  gates  raised  to  the 
height  of  seventy,  and  the  breadth  forty  cubits,  and 
towers  upon  the  gates,  an  hundred  cubits  high,  and 
the  breadth  in  the  foundation  threescore  cubits."  The 
following  account  of  Herodotus  represents  this  city  as 
possessing  great  importance  and  extent,  and  of  a  very 
singular  construction,  in  which  he  has  probably  in- 
dulged his  talent  for  invention : 

There  were  seven  walls  of  a  circular  form,  gradually 
rising  above  each  other  to  the  extent  of  the  height  of 
each  wall.  The  palace  and  treasury  were  within  the 
innermost  enclosure.  The  outer  wall  was  equal  in  cir- 
cumference to  the  city  of  Athens  (which  Thucydides 
has  described  as  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  fur- 
longs). The  battlements  of  this  outer  wall  were  painted 
white,  the  next  black,  the  third  purple,  the  fourth  blue, 
the  fifth  orange ;  so  that  the  walls  might  be  known  by 
their  different  colours.  The  two  innermost  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  the  one  being  covered  with 
silver,  and  the  other  with  gold.  In  this  province  was 
also  situated  Regeia,  described  by  Isidorus  as  the 
greatest  city  in  Media.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Rages,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit  as 
near  to  Ecbatana. 

Media  Atropatia  contained  Gaza,  the  metropolis  of 
the  province;  also  the  cities  of  Sanina,  Fazina,  and 
Cyropolis.  This  tract,  according  to  Strabo,  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Cadusi  and  the  Caspii,  a  barbarous 
people  of  Scythian  origin. 

Faoc  of  the  The  principal  mountains  of  Media,  according  to 
country.  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  were  Choatra,  parting  Media 
froin  Assyria ;  Zagrus,  according  to  Polybius,  one  hun- 
dred cubits  high,  dividing  it  from  Assyria  on  the  east : 
also  Parachoatra,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  borders 
towards  Persia,  and  by  Strabo,  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia.  To  these  boundaries 
between  Media  and  the  adjacent  regions,  must  be 
added  the  Orontes,  the  Jaronius,  and  Coronus,  moun- 
tains of  Media,  arising  in  the  middle  of  the  country. 
The  rivers  of  note,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  the 
Straton,  the  Amardus,  the  Cyrus,  and  the  Cambyses. 
It  has,  however,  been  remarked,  that  "  these  rivers, 
as  they  are  represented  to  disembogue  themselves  into 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  Caspian  sea,  could  not 
belong  to  Media  Proper  as  it  has  been  described  by 
the  ancients." 

The  northern  parts  of  Media,  lying  between  the  Cas- 
pian mountains  and  the  sea,  are  very  cold  and  barren, 
the  earth  swampy,  and  full  of  marshes.  Insects  abound 


there,  and  anciently  those  parts  were  greatly  infested  Early  !»»» 
with  scorpions.     The  provinces  more  remote  from  the  toryofthe-; 
sea  enjoy    a  wholesome  air,  though   liable    to  heavy     Mede». 
rains  and  violent  storms,  especially  in  the  spring  and  r^"^**' 
autumn.      The  southern  parts  produce   all    sorts   of 
grain  and  necessaries  for  life.     Here  are  large  plains, 
among  which  that  of  Nysa  is  famous  for  the  numerous 
studs   of  horses  kept  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchs, and  often  mentioned  and   celebrated  by  the 
ancients. 

The  country  of  Media  is  first  known  in  history  as  a 
province  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  which,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  subjected  by  Ninus,  in  the 
twelfth  century  before  the  Christian  eera.  For  several 
ages  the  Medes  appear  to  have  patiently  endured  the 
yoke,  until  they  revolted  under  Arbaces.  governor  of 
Media,  as  we  have  already  related  in  our  account  of 
SARDANAPALUS  (p.  215). 

§  II.  Early  history  of  the  Medes. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  has      From 
here  introduced  the  names  and  actions  of  seven  princes,      A.  M. 
respecting  whom  Herodotus  is  entirely  silent ;  but  as     3294. 
Ctesias  has  been  regarded  as  justly  entitled  to  the      £~j,f 
epithet — fabulous,  we  therefore  prefer  the  authority  of     710! 
"  the  father  of  history."     According  to  Herodotus,  the        to  * 
Medes,  on  recovering  their  independence,  first  adopted     A.  M. 
a  popular  government,  or  rather  several  distinct  go-     3405. 
vernments,  which  appear  to  have  been  soon  jealous  of      ^~^ 
each  other,  and  disposed  to  hostility.   After  some  years      599. 
of  confusion   and   anarchy,  one  of  their  countrymen, 
Deioces,  by  the  reputation  he  attained  as  a  judge  of 
their  differences,  procured  himself  to  be  elected  king, 
in  the  year  710  before  the  Christian  eera. 

This  first  king  of  the  Medes  soon  degenerated  from 
the  exercise  of  mildness  and  equity  which  had  procured 
his  advancement,  and  became  a  tyrant.  He  exacted 
from  the  people  the  labour  of  building,  for  his  magnifi- 
cence, the  famous  city  of  Ecbatana,  where,  to  preserve 
his  dignity,  he  kept  himself  concealed  in  the  interior 
of  his  palace,  "  believing,"  says  the  historian,  "  that 
while  invisible  to  his  subjects,  he  should  be  regarded 
as  one  of  a  superior  race."  Yet,  as  Montesquieu  has 
remarked,  this  seclusion  affected  by  the  princes  of 
Asia  was  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  hazard. — 
"  Cette  puissance  invisible  qui  gouverne,  est  toujours 
la  meme  pour  le  peuple.  Quoique  dix  rois,  qu'il  ne 
connoit  que  de  nom,  se  soient  egorges  1'un  apres  1'autre, 
il  ne  sent  aucune  difference,  c'est  comme  s'il  avoit  etc. 
gouverne  successivement  par  des  esprits."  (Let.  Pers. 
No.  100).  Herodotus,  however,  has  described  this 
prince  as  making  himself  known  by  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  justice,  which,  from  the  recess  of  his  palace,  he 
distributed  to  all  his  subjects  by  means  of  his  officers. 

Deioces,  according  to  the  most  probable  account  of 
these  ages  of  uncertain  history,  appears  to  have  passed 
fifty-three  years  in  the  exercise  of  royalty,  when  am- 
bition drew  him  from  his  retirement,  and  he  was  slain 
in  battle  with  the  Assyrians.  His  son  Phraortes  suc- 
ceeded to  his  crown,  and  also  inherited  his  martial 
propensities.  He  fell  before  the  walls  of  Nineveh, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty- two  years. 

Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  now  ascended  the 
throne.  He  rigorously  disciplined  his  arrny,  soon  re- 
covered what  his  father  and  grandfather  had  lost  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  then  carried  the  war  into  the  ene- 
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Persia.     ™y's  country.     There  he  besieged  Nineveh,  to  revenge 

^-^^^  the  injuries  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  inflicted  on  the 

From      capital  of  Media.      But   he   was    called   away  by  a 

A.  M.      formidable  irruption  of  the  Scythians,  who  now  over- 

3294.      ran  a  great  part  of  Asia.     Engaging  them  in  battle, 

B7~c.      his  army  was  routed  and  his  country  for  some  years 

710.      subjected  to  the  conquerors.     At  length  he  is  said  to 

to         have    prevailed  over   his    enemies   by   the   following 

A.  M.      stratagem.     He  invited  them  to  a  general  entertain- 

3405.     ment  among  the  Medes.     The  master  of  each  family 

B7^.       intoxicated  his  guest.     Then  the  Scythians  were  mas- 

599       sacred,   and  the  kingdom  restored  to  independence, 

though  not  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace ;  for  Cyaxares 

was  presently  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Lydia, 

the  occasion   and  event  of  which  we   have   already 

described  (p.  266). 

Released  from  the  Lydian  war,  he  resumed  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  which  he  took,  in  conjunction  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  The  confederate 
princes  now  led  their  army  against  the  king  of  Egypt, 
whom  they  forced  to  abandon  his  acquisitions  in 
Assyria,  and  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Their 
joint  efforts  against  the  Holy  Land  are  detailed  in  the 
Sacred  History. 

Herodotus  attributes  to  Phraortes  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  but  that  country  was  rather  subdued  by  his 
son  Cyaxares — a  supposition  which  best  agrees  with 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  kingdom  of 
Media  was  enlarged  to  a  powerful  empire,  for  Cyaxares 
shared  his  conquests  with  the  king  of  Babylon.  The 
Median  prince  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  the  Ahasuerus 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

We  have  seen  (p.  266)  the  marriage  of  this  prince 
with  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lydia. 
By  her  he  had  Cyaxares  II.  called  in  Scripture,  Darius 
the  Mede.  He  had  also  a  daughter  named  Mandane, 
who  became  the  mother  of  CYRUS,  to  which  article 
(p.  275)  we  refer  for  the  later  history  of  the  Medes. 
We  proceed  to  the  topography  of  Persia,  and  to  de- 
duce the  early  history  of  that  country  to  the  same 
periods. 

|  III.  Of  Persia  Proper. 

Persia  Proper  was  named  by  Moses,  Elam,  from 
the  son  of  Shem,  and  is  the  Phars  of  the  modern 
kingdom.  Ptolemy  assigned  to  it  the  following  boun- 
daries. On  the  north,  Media ;  on  the  south,  the 
Persian  gulf;  on  the  west,  Susiana;  and  Carmania 
on  the  east.  Its  principal  cities  were  Persepolis, 
which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empire ;  Axima ;  Marasium,  called  now  Marazu ; 
Toace,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name ;  and 
Pasagarda,  built  by  Cyrus,  and  honoured  with  his 
tomb.  On  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  this 
country  is  thus  described :  to  the  north,  hilly  and 
barren,  bearing  neither  fruit  nor  corn  sufficient  for  the 
inhabitants,  but-  producing  emeralds,  though  of  incon- 
siderable value  ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  the 
soil  hot  and  sandy,  producing  few  trees  beside  palms ; 
between  these,  .a  rich  and  pleasant  region,  abounding 
with  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle,  and  better  watered,  though 
by  small  rivers,  than  most  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Xenophon  describes  Persia  as  so  mountainous, 
that  it  was  ill  adapted  for  the  breeding  or  the  use  of 
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horses.     Thus  the  Persians  excelled  as  foot-soldiers,  or  Persi 
while  the  Medes  were  famous  for  their  cavalry.  Proper. 

In   our  Introductory  Chapter   (p.  67),  we   have  re-  ^^^v- 
marked  the    great  obscurity   in    which  we    find   the       From 
History    of  Persia    during    the    period   we    are    now      A-  M- 
passing  over.     In  this  penury   of  historical   informa-     3294. 
tion,  the  following  narrative  is  supplied  from  the  Asiatic 
Histories,  by  the  learned  orientalist  we  have  already 
quoted.     Mr.  Richardson  says, 

"  About  800  years  before  the  Christian  eera,  a 
usurper  called  Zohak,  we  are  informed,  reigned  in 
Persia.  His  government  was  oppressive,  and  became 
at  length  insupportable.  The  citizens  of  Ispahan  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  Aspadane)  flew  to  arms,  and,  headed 
by  a  blacksmith  named  Gao,  attacked,  defeated,  and  historical 
killed  the  tyrant.  Gao,  after  this  victory,  discovering  accounts 
the  retreat  of  Feridoun,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  and  received  in  return  Ispahan, 
with  it  dependencies,  as  a  feudal  principality.  What 
truth  may  be  in  this  remote  event,"  he  adds,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  determine ;  but  it  is  a  generally-recorded 
fact  that  the  blacksmith's  apron,  said  to  have  been  dis- 
played by  Gao,  when , marching  against  Zohak,  as  a 
banner  from  the  point  of  a  spear,  was  taken  by  the 
Arabians  at  the  battle  of  Cadepia,  when  they  con- 
quered Persia,  in  the  year  636.  It  had  been  laid  up 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  enriched 
with  jewels  to  a  prodigious  value.  It  was  considered 
as  the  great  standard  and  palladium  of  the  empire, 
and  was  never  carried  to  the  field  but  on  important 
emergencies,  or  when  the  king  marched  in  person." 

Mr-  Richardson  also  refers  to  the  Asiatic  accounts  of 
Rostan,  "  equally  the  favourite  of  history  and  romance. 
He  was  a  successful  general  under  the  first  kings  of  the 
Kaianian  dynasty,  and  received,  in  reward  for  his 
services,  the  provinces  of  Sejestan  and  Zablestan,  as 
feudal  appanages  of  the  crown  of  Persia."  (Dissert, 
p.  33).  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  add  what  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  learned  from  "  the  histories  of  the  Persians 
now  extant  in  the  east ;  that  the  oldest  dynasties  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  were  those  whom  they  call  Pisch- 
dadians  and  Kaianides,  and  that  the  dynasty  of  the 
Kaianides  immediately  succeeded  that  of  the  Pisch- 
dadians.  That  the  sixth  king  of  the  Kaianides,  whom 
they  call  Bahaman,  and  whom  they  take  for  Darius 
Medus,  went  westward  into  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
and  conquered  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  gave  the  kingdom  to  Cyrus,  his  lieutenant-general 
over  Media."  (Chronol.  p.  '373—375.) 

Returning  to  the  scanty  information  which  the  Greek  Greek 
historians  had  acquired  respecting  the  ancient  kingdom  accounts, 
of  Persia,  we  find  Achaemenes  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (b.  vii.  c.  11)  as  the  head  of  a  royal  house,  from 
which  Xerxes  traced  his  descent.  From  him  is  de- 
rived Cambyses,  who  marrying  Mandane,  the  daughter 
of  Cyaxares,  became  the  father  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon 
describes  Cambyses  (b;  i.)  as  "of  the  race  of  the  Perseidse, 
who  were  so  called  from  Perseus."  Whether  the  Per- 
sians had  now  recovered  their  independence,  or  whether 
Cambyses  was  a  tributary  prince  to  the  king  of  Media, 
is  left,  by  the  ancient  historians,  in  great  uncertainty. 
We  proceed  to  collect  what  information  has  not  al- 
ready appeared  in  other  places  of  our  work  respecting 
the  Medo-Perstans,  as  they  appeared,  in  early  tiroes, 
under  the  empire  of  Cyrus. 
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§  IV.  OflJic  religion  of  ancient  Persia. 

Sir  W.  Jones  remarks,  that  "  the  primeval  religion 
of  Iran,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authorities  adduced  by 
Mohsan  Fani,  was  that  which  Newton  calls  the  oldest 
(and  it  may  be  justly  called  the  noblest)  of  all  religions— 
a  firm  belief  that  one  supreme  God  made  the  world  by 
his  power,  and  continually  governed  it  by  his  provi- 
dence ;  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  him ;  a 
due  reverence  for  parents  and  aged  persons  ;  a  frater- 
nal affection  for  the  whole  human  species  ;  and  a  com- 
passionate tenderness  even  for  the  brute  creation. 
On  the  same  authorities,  it  appears  that  Hushang, 
whose  system  of  religion  was  long  anterior  to  that  of 
Zeratusht,  introduced  a  worship  which  became  popular, 
and  which  "  was  purely  Sabian,  a  word  deduced  by 
grammarians  from  saba,  a  host,  and  particularly  the 
host  of  heaven,  or  the  celestial  bodies,  in  the  adoration 
of  which  the  Sabian  ritual  is  believed  to  have  consisted." 
"  In  the  learned  work,"  the  Dabistan,  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  Sir  W.  Jones's  Dissertation,  "  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  several  Persian  temples  dedicated  to 
the  sun  and  planets,  of  the  images  adored  in  them,  and 
•of  the  magnificent  processions  to  them  on  prescribed 
festivals,  one  of  which  is  probably  represented  by 
sculpture  in  the  ruined  city  of  Jemshid  (Persepolis). 
But  the  planetary  worship  in  Persia,"  he  adds,  "  seems 
only  a  part  of  the  complicated  religion  which  we  now 
find  in  the  Indian  provinces." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  speaking  of  the  period  prior  to 
Hystaspes  and  Zoroastres,  says,  that "  the  various  re- 
ligions of  the  several  nations  of  Persia  consisted  jn  the 
worship  of  their  ancient  kings."  (Sh.  Chronol.  41.)  He 
afterwards,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  says,  that 
"  Zoroastres  gave  a  beginning  to  the  name  of  the  magi 
among  the  Persians,  changing  their  ancient  sacred 
rites,"  and,  "  according  to  the  sacred  commentary  of 
the  Persian  rites  ascribed  to  Zoroastres"  by  Eusebius 
(Prsep.  Evan.  b.  i.  c.  ult.)  teaching  a  pure  theism. 
"  But,"  he  adds,  "  in  a  short  time  they  declined  from 
the  worship  of  this  eternal  invisible  God,  to  worship 
the  sun,  and  the  fire,  and  dead  men,  and  images,  as 
the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Chaldeans  had  done 
before."  (Chronol.  351,352.)  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  following  description,  by  Xenophon,  of  the  objects, 
rites,  and  ministers  of  worship,  that  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  magi  were  not  first  introduced  by  Zoro- 
astres, or,  at  least,  not  in  the  age  of  Hystaspes,  and 
that  the  worship  of  the  Persians,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  deification  of  their 
kings. 

Cambyses,  at  the  close  of  a  long  admonition  to  his 

son  on  his  departure  into  Media,  warns  him  that "  the 

Gods,  who  are  eternal,  know  all  things  that  have  been, 

are,  or  shall  be."  (b.  i.  ad  fin.)  "  When  they  had  passed 

the  borders,,  they  supplicated  the  gods,  guardians  of 

Media,  to  receive  them  propitiously."   (b.  ii.  ad  init.) 

On  leaving  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  to  march  against  "  the 

Assyrians  and  Crossus,"  Cyrus  sacrificed  "  first  to  regal 

Jove,  then  to  the  other  deities.     He  also  invoked  the 

heroes,  inhabitants,  and  guardians  of  Media.     As  soon 

as  he  had  passed  the  borders,  he  propitiated  the  earth, 

by  libations,  and  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  and  supplicated 

the  heroes,  inhabitants  of  Assyria.      He  then   again 

sacrificed  to  paternal  Jove,"  (b.  Hi.) 
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But  the  fullest  information  on  these  subjects,  given  Of  the  re 
by  Xenophon,  is  in  the  description  of  a  royal  procession,  1'^iou  of 
and  the  performance  of  a  solemn  sacrifice. 

"  When  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open, 
first  were  led  bulls  of  great  beauty,  four  a-breast,  de- 
voted to  Jove  and  other  gods,  as  the  magi  directed. 
Next  to  the  bulls  were  horses,  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun. 
After  these,  proceeded  a  white  chariot,  with  a  perch  of 
gold,  adorned  with  a  wreath,  and  sacred  to  Jove.  After 
this,  a  white  chariot,  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  adorned 
as  the  preceding.  This  was  followed  by  a  third  chariot, 
whose  horses  were  adorned  with  scarlet  coverings. 
Behind  this  followed  men,  bearing  fire  upon  a  large 
altar.  After  these  Cyrus  himself  appeared.  All  the 
people,  at  the  sight  of  him,  paid  their  adoration ;  but 
no  Persian  ever  paid  Cyrus  adoration  before.  When 
they  came  to  the  sacred  enclosures,  they  sacrificed  to 
Jcve,  and  burnt  the  bulls  to  ashes,  as  they  did  on 
sacrificing  the  horses  to  the  sun.  Then  killing  certain 
victims  to  the  earth,  they  did  as  the  magi  directed. 
Then  they  sacrificed  to  the  heroes,  guardians  of  Syria." 
(b.  viii.) 

Describing  the  circumstances  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  historian  says,  that  "  he  made 
the  usual  sacrifices,  and  danced  the  Persian  dance, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  country."  Then,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  by  which  he  was  "  assured 
that  his  end  drew  near,  he  sacrificed  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  to  Jove  paternal,  the  sun,  and  the  rest  of 
the  gods."  (b.  viii.) 

Xenophon  also  represents  the  Medes  and  Persians  Divination 
as  having  greatly  reverenced  diviners,  and  addicted  and  augury 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  augury.  The  ministers 
of  their  religion,  whom  he  calls  magi,  appear  to  have 
been  held  in  very  high  esteem.  They  were  allowed  to 
separate  for  the  gods,  from  the  spoils  taken  in  war, 
whatever  they  chose,  and  to  set  apart  any  portion  of 
land,  as  sacred  to  their  worship.  Of  this  worship  they 
had  the  sole  direction,  and  particularly  appointed 
what  deity  should  be  invoked  on  any  special  occasion. 
If,  as  we  have  conjectured  (p.  273)  the  work  of  Xeno- 
phon be  "  authentic  in  all  its  prominent  details,"  such 
is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  account  now  remain- 
ing of  the  objects,  rites,  and  ministers  of  worship  en- 
tertained by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Cyms,  the 
period  to  which  we  limit  our  inquiry.  As  to  Hero- 
dotus, though  he  wrote  prior  to  Xenophon,  yet  he  does 
not  profess  to  describe  Persia  as  it  had  been,  but  rather 
as  he  himself  observed  it.  His  short  account,  however, 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  here  quoted,  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  the  description  by  Xenophon,  except 
as  to  the  hero  worship,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
rejected  by  the  Persians. 

"  They  erect  neither  statues,  temples,  nor  altars ; 
but  rather  charge  with  great  folly  those  who  erect 
them;  for  they  do  not,  like  the  Greeks,  believe  that 
the  gods  are  born  of  men.*  They  sacrifice  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  to  Jupiter,  and  give  that  name 
to  the  whole  circumference  of  heaven.  They  also  sa- 
crifice to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and 
the  winds.  To  these  alone  they  have  sacrificed  from 
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*  The  reader  may  profitably  consult  on  this  passage  Divm< 
gation,  b.  xi.  s.  1  ;  "JM.  Larcher's  Herodote,  Notes  i.  383;  and 
Hugh  Farner,  on  The  General  Prevalence  of  the  Worship  of  Human 
Spirits  in  the  Ancient  Heathen  World,  60 — 84. 
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the  beginning"  (-HT-OKTJ  /utr  t'>i  ^UHi'OKTt  Ovttffi 
evidently  confining  himself  to  the  period  concerning 
which  we  now  inquire  ;  for  he  adtls,  as  if  passing  down 
to  his  own  times,  "  They  have  learned  from  the  Assy- 
rians and  Arabians  to  worship  Urania;  the  Assyrians 
naming  Venus,  Mylitta;  the  Arabians,  Alitta;  and  the 
Persians,  Mitra." 

To  conclude  our  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the  Medo- 
Persians,  before  and  under  the  government  of  Cyrus, 
it  appears,  from  the  foregoing  details,  that  they  were 
still  as  really  idolaters  at  the  death  of  that  prince  as 
at  the  period  to  which  the  Dabistan  referred ;  though, 
if  the  historians  we  have  quoted  had  received,  or  have 
recorded  correct  information,  the  temples  and  images 
had  disappeared.  As  to  Arimanius  and  Oromasdes, 
the  principles  of  light  and  darkness  described  by 
Plutarch  (Isis  and  Osiris)  as  the  principal  deities  of 
the  magi,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  worship  in  this 
period,  and  they  will  naturally  come  to  be  considered 
under  the  article  ZOUOASTER.  After  all  the  historical 
authorities  adduced  upon  this  subject,  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  show  us  that  Cyrus  is  described  by  the 
prophets  as  "  a  prince  acquainted  with  the  true  God," 
and  that  "  his  people  were  never  reproached  in  the 
Scriptures  with  idolatry."  We  refer  to  a  note  on  the 
life  of  Zoroaster,  in  the  An.  Univ.  Hist.  v.  390.  Mr. 
Richardson,  too,  attributes  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians  more  remains  of  the  original  theism,  though 
corrupted,  than  we  have  discovered.  He  says,  that 
"  exclusive  of  the  universal  belief  in  the  fanciful  Pferi 
system,  they  appear,  in  general,  to  have  acknowledged 
X)ne  Supreme  Being,  and  to  have  paid  a  high  degree  of 
veneration  to  angels  as  subordinate  deities.  This,  with 
a  respect  to  the  stars,  was  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Sabian  religion,  which  prevailed  of  old  in  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  other  eastern  countries."  (Dissert.  37.) 

§  V.  Language,  manners,  and  customs. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  result  of  Sir  W.  Jones's 
inquiry  into  "  the  ancient  languages  and  characters  of 
Iran."  The  learned  orientalist  lately  quoted  remarks 
that  "  the  language  spoken  anciently  in  Persia  opens 
a  wide  field  of  unsatisfactory  inquiry."  That  "  the 
union  of  those  people  named  by  Europeans  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  is  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  it  is  lost 
in  darkness ;  and  long  precedes  every  glimmering  we 
can  discover  of  the  origin  of  their  speech.  Whatever 
their  language  was,  therefore,  it  must  have  evidently 
been  very  nearly  the  same,  with  the  simple  and  com- 
mon variation  of  provincial  idiom."  He  adds,  that 
"  in  this  tongue  we  have  no  genuine  remains ;"  for  the 
works  attributed  to  Zoroaster  are  spurious,*  being 
"  the  wretched  rhymes  of  a  modern  Parsi  Destour,  who 
lived  about  three  centuries  ago."  He  adds,  that  "  the 
old  dialect  of  Persia  is  entirely  lost"  amidst  "  bar- 
barous corruptions  or  inventions  of  the  Guebre  priests, 
without  the  least  similitude  to  the  inscriptions  still 
discernible  on  the  ancient  ruins  of  Persepolis." 

The  forms  of  government  in  Media  and  Persia 
appear  to  have  differed  considerably.  The  first  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  despotic,  after  the  ac- 

*  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  thus  expressed  in  a 
letter  which  he  published  in  the  French  language,  in  1771.  "  Tous 
les  etudians  de  la  literature  orientale  savaient  deja  que  les  miserables 
poemes  appelles  Saddar  et  Ardiviraf  Nama  etoient  ecrits  en  langue 
Persaniie  raoderne,  et  seulement  en  caracleres  anciens." 
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cession  of  Deioces,  except  that  the  kings,  even  though  Language, 
they  claimed  to  equal  the  gods  themselves,  had  not  marmc^, 
the  power  of  reversing  their  own  decrees.  As  to  iiiul 
Persia,  we  have  found  feudal  customs  described  as 
prevailing  in  that  country ;  where,  says  a  great  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  government,  Algernon  Sidney, 
"  the  kings  were  limited  till  they  conquered  Babylon." 
Thus,  according  to  Xenophon,  (b.  i.)  Cyaxares,  when 
he  sought  for  aid  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  sent  to 
"  the  public  council"  as  well  as  to  Cambyses ;  and  re- 
quested Cyrus  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  forces,  "  if  the  council  should  send  any."  Xeno- 
phon adds,  that  "  the  elders  in  council  chose  Cyrus 
commander  of  the  expedition  into  Media."  It  appears 
also  from  this  passage,  that  Persia  must  have  recovered 
her  independence  which,  as  we  have  related,  she  lost 
under  the  ascendancy  of  the  first  Cyaxares. 

The  Medes  are  said  to  have  been  warlike,  though  in  Warlike 
the  time  of  Cyrus  they  had  become  effeminate  and  ^rMCp^s°f 
luxurious,  and  were  charged  with  corrupting  the  Persian 
plainness  and  simplicity.  They  were  celebrated  for  the 
use  of  the  bow,  with  which  they  fought  on  horseback. 
Their  arrows,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  were  "  poisoned  with  a  bituminous  liquor 
called  naptha.  Thus  prepared,  they  were  shot  from  a 
slack  bow,  and  burned  the  flesh  with  such  violence, 
that  water  only  increased  the  flame,  dust  alone  could 
abate  it."  The  same  writer  reports  that  they  en- 
couraged a  breed  of  large  dogs,  "  to  whom  they  used 
to  throw  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  parents,  and  re- 
lations, when  at  the  point  of  death,  looking  upon  it  as 
dishonourable  to  die  in  their  beds,  or  to  be  laid  in  the 
ground."  The  practice  of  polygamy,  so  inconsistent 
with  domestic  happiness,  was  carried  by  the  Medes  to 
a  great  excess.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  even  en- 
forced by  law,  and  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  the 
wives,  as  well  as  enjoined  upon  the  husbands.  In 
conferring  alliances,  the  Medes,  according  to  Herodotus, 
like  the  Lydians,  besides  the  ceremonies  they  used,  in 
common  with  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed,  each  of 
the  contracting  parties,  to  make  an  incision  in  his  arm, 
when  they  pledged  one  another  in  the  mingled  blood.* 

As  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  Miscel- 
Herodotus  (b.  1.)  describes  the  profusion  which  they  ^aneous 
indulged  in  the  celebration  of  birth-days,  their  minute 
distinction  of  ranks,  in  their  forms  of  salutation,  and 
their  eagerness  to  adopt  the  fashions  of  foreign  nations. 
He  justly  commends  the  law  which  forbade  any  person, 
even  the  king,  to  punish  a  criminal  capitally  for  his  first 
offence ;  and  another,  which  restrained  the  severity  of 
masters  towards  their  slaves.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Persian  education,  Xenophon  has  enlarged  as  the 
design  of  his  Cyropaedia  naturally  led  him.  According 
to  him,  to  prevent  crimes  by  a  wise  early  institution, 
rather  than  to  punish  them  with  severity,  was  the  great 
object  of  the  Persian  goverment,  which  Herodotus  had 
before  praised  for  rendering  falsehood  opprobrious,  and 
not  permitting  that  to  be  spoken  of,  which  it  was  im- 
proper to  practice.  Under  such  a  salutary  discipline, 
according  to  this  historian,  was  Cyrus  formed,  and  to 
such  a  national  education  was  he  indebted  for  that 

*  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.)  describes  this  custom  as  prevalent  in  later 
times  among  all  the  eastern  nations.  The  author  of  Histoire  Civile 
et  Naturellc  du  Royaume  cle  Siam  (i.  63)  says,  "LesSiamois  veulent- 
ils  se  jures  une  amitee  elernelle,  ils  se  piquent  une  partie  du  corp*- 
pour  en  faire  sortir  du  sang,  qu'ilsboivent.reciproquement." 
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courage,  perseverance,  and  subordination  among  his 
soldiers,  which  enabled  him  to  become  the  founder  of 
the  Medo-Persian  empire. 

.  The  sciences  have  no  place  in  an  account  of  this  em- 
pire, in  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  and,  of  the  arts  which 
then  adorned  it,  very  little  can  be  discovered.  Cy- 
axares,  called  Darius  the  Mede,  according  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  "  was  the  first  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
who  coined  gold  money.  They  were  called  Darics,  or 
Stateres  Darici,  and  stamped  on  one  side  with  an  effigy 
of  an  archer,  who  was  crowned  with  a  spiked  crown,  had 
a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  his  right,  and 
was  clothed  with  a  long  robe."  He  adds,  "  I  have 
seen  one  of  them  in  gold  and  another  in  silver.  They 
were  of  the  same  weight  and  value  with  the  Attic 
stater,  weighing  two  Attic  drachms."  (Chronol.  319.) 

To  what  degree  of  perfection  architecture  and  the 
arts  of  design  had  arrived  in  Medo-Persia,  at  the  close 
of  the  period  we  are  describing,  very  little  indeed  can 
be  ascertained,  but  from  the  discovery  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  a  city,  the  building 
of  which  is  attributed  by  Lilian  to  the  elder  Cyrus.  As, 
on  this  very  probable  supposition,  its  ruins  are  the  only 
remains  of  his  magnificence,  and  the  shattered  orna- 
ments must  refer  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
time,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  the  description  of 
Persepolis,  given  by  one  of  the  earliest  European  tra- 
vellers in  modern  times.  We  refer  to  the  travels  of 
Mandelsloe,  who,  in  1638,  visited  the  ruins,  which  are 
"  called  by  the  Persians',  Tzilminar,  i.  e.  Forty  Pillars." 

"  The  foundation  on  which  this  vast  structure  was 
erected,  is  raised  twenty-two  geometrical  feet,  having 
at  each  of  its  four  corners,  stairs  of  white  marble,  of 
ninety-five  steps-so  flat  and  broad,  that  twelve  horses 
may  go  up  conveniently  together  abreast.  Before  you 
come  to  the  main  body  of  the  structure,  you  pass 
through  a  square,  where  you  see  the  ruins  of  a  wall, 
and  the  remainders  of  two  great  gates,  each  of  which 
have  a  horse  harnessed  and  saddled,  after  a  very  antick 
manner,  carved  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  two 
creatures  resembling  a  horse,  except  that  they  have 
wings  on  each  side,  and  the  head  is  crowned  like  that 
of  a  lion.  On  one  side  you  aee  the  ruins  of  nineteen 


pillars  of  white  and  black  marble,  the  least  of  wliic 
are  eight,  and   some  ten  ells  high,  without  the  bases. 
The  inhabitants  thereabouts  told  me,   that  not  many 
years  before,  there  were  forty  pillars  standing. 

"  As  you  go  on  further  you  meet  with  the  ruins  of 
two  rooms  but  indifferently  large,  but  every  thing  is  of 
the  finest  polished  marble.  Several  figures  of  men,  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  the 
doors,  some  in  a  sitting,  others  in  a  standing  posture, 
their  hair  falling  down  carelessly  over  their  shoulders, 
and  their  garments  reaching  down  to  their  heels,  with 
very  wide  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waste.  They 
had  very  long  beards,  and  round  caps  on  their  heads. 
Hard-by  you  find  certain  unknown  characters  engraven 
upon  a  square  pillar,  which  have  no  resemblance  to 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabian,  or  any  other  language, 
being  triangular,  or  rather  pyramidal.  There  are 
twelve  lines  of  them  so  well  proportioned  and  nicely 
engraven,  that  they  have  not  the  least  footsteps  in  them, 
of  barbarism. 

"  There  is  upon  the  same  ground-work,  a  large  court 
ninety  paces  square,  with  two  gates  on  each  side,  some 
of  which  are  six,  others  only  three  paces  wide.  You 
see  also  in  another  court,  very  curious  carved  work  in 
marble — battles,  triumphs,  Olympic  games,  every  thing 
in  its  due  proportion.  Upon  each  of  the  gates  you 
find  a  graceful  person  carved,  sitting  with  a  globe  in 
one,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  other  hand.  My  curiosity 
led  me  to  get  up  on  high,  where  I  saw  a  king  repre- 
sented, paying  his  devotions  to  the  sun,  fire,  and  a 
serpent."  (Harris's  Voyages,  1705. -xi.  115.) 

Our  traveller  expresses  his  regret  as  to  these  sur- 
prising ruins,  "  that  no  body  hitherto  has  undertaken 
the  engraving  of  them."  This  desideratum  has  been 
since  amply  provided  to  the  curious  in  such  researches, 
by  Chardin,  Le  Brun,  and  the  author  of  Persepolis 
Illustrata,  1739;  the  plates  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  copied  in  the  Ancient  Universal  History.  Our 
countryman,  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  visited  Persepolis  a 
few  years  before  Mandelsloe.  His  narrative,  which  is 
less  perspicuous,  may  be  seen  in  Harris's  Voyages, 
i.  430,  where  are  delineated  the  unknown  character*. 
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WE  have  shown,  in  the  biography  of  Cyrus,  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  They  agree,  however, 
in  the  opinion,  that  he  left  to  Cambyses  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  that  vast  empire  to  which  he  had  at- 
tached the  name  of  Persia.  According  to  the  former  his- 
torian, before  Cyrus  set  out  on  the  expedition,  in  which 
he  represents  him  as  miserably  perishing,  he  appointed 
his  successor,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persian  kings, 
and  named  his  son  Cambyses  to  that  dignity;  com- 
mitting Croesus  to  his  charge,  with  an  injunction  to 
treat  the  captive  prince  with  kindness  and  respect. 

Following  Xenophon's  more  probable  account,  Cyrus 
appears  to  have  closed  his  life  in  peace  and  honour, 
dying  in  his  palace  (of  Pasargada),  surrounded  by  his 
family.  In  his  last  hours,  he  conferred  the  empire  on  his 
eldest  son  Cambyses,  with  the  reserve  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  satrapy  of  the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  Cadu- 
sians,  with  which  he  invested  his  younger  sonTanoaxares, 
the  Smerdis  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Mergis  of  Justin. 

According  to  the  opinion  adopted  by  Herodotus, 
Cambyses  was  the  son  of  Cassandane,  the  daughter  of 
Pharnaspe,  of  the  race  of  the  Achsemenides,  though  we 
shall  presently  relate  another  conjecture  upon  this  un- 
certain subject.  Of  the  age  which  the  Persian  prince 
had  attained  on  his  accession,  or  how  his  reign  was  oc- 
cupied before  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  previous 
preparations,  we  have  no  account,  except  what  occurs 
in  Josephus,  and  the  Sacred  History.  From  the  former 
we  learn  (Antiq.  xi.  2)  that  "  the  governors  in  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  and  in  the  countries  of  Ammon,  and 
Moab,  and  Samaria,  wrote  an  epistle  to  Cambyses," 
in  which  they  persuaded  him  that  if  the  Jews  were 
permitted  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple,  they  would 
refuse  to  pay  tribute  or  do  homage,  but  "  resist  kings, 
and  choose  rather  to  rule  over  others  than  to  be  ruled 
over,  themselves."  On  reading  this  epistle,  Cambyses 
"  forbad  the  Jews  to  build  the  city  and  the  temple ;  ac- 
cordingly, these  works  were  suspended  till  the  second 
year  of  Darius." 

Cambyses,  indisposed  to  cultivate  the  spirit  or  the 
arts  of  peace,  was  early  desirous,  as  a  favourite  object 
of  his  attention,  to  employ  the  Persian  forces,  which 
his  father  had  rendered  invincible,  in  some  important 
military  service.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Whiston, 
in  his  Josephus,  that  were  Herodotus's  account  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus  correct,  it  is  inexplicable  that,  instead 
of  marching  into  Egypt,  Cambyses  should  not  have 
prepared  "  to  avenge  his  father's  death  upon  the  Scy- 
thians and  the  Massagetse,  and  to  prevent  those  nations 
from  over-running  his  northern  provinces."  He,  how- 
ever turned  his  attention  wholly  to  Egypt,  under  what 
circumstances  of  provocation  it  is  not  easy  exactly  to 
ascertain,  amidst  the  very  different  representations 
upon  this  subject. 

According  to  one  account,  on  which  Herodotus  re- 
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lies,  Cambyses  had  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Cambyses. 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who  both  dreaded  and  detested 
the  power  of  Persia.  He  was  thus  unwilling  to  accept, 
yet  fearful  of  declining  the  proffered  alliance.  Under 
these  impressions  he  sent,  instead  of  his  own  daughter, 
Nitetis,  the  daughter  of  Apries,  the  former  king  of 
Egypt,  whom  he  had  dethroned  and  imprisoned. 
Cambyses  married  this  princess,  who  was  elegant  and 
beautiful,  supposing  her  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Amasis.  She,  however,  soon  undeceived  him ;  when 
he  prepared  to  revenge  the  insult  by  immediate  hosti- 
lities against  Egypt.  Such  is  the  Persian  account. 

On  the  contrary,  Herodotus  says,  "  the  Egyptians  Quarrels 
claim  Cambyses  for  their  own,  by  asserting  that  this  *ith  thc 
incident  did  not  happen  to  him  but  to  Cyrus."  He  g  g  °f 
disputes  this  statement;  but  Polyeenus,  in  his  Strata- 
gemata,  relates  that  Nitetis  lived  a  long  time  with 
Cyrus  as  the  daughter  of  Amasis  :  till,  after  bringing 
him  many  children,  besides  Cambyses,  she  acknow- 
ledged herself  the  daughter  of  the  deposed  king  Apries, 
whose  wrongs  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  avenge ; 
but  he  dying  before  he  could  accomplish  that  design,  she 
urged  her  son  to  retaliate  the  injuries  his  grandfather 
had  suffered  from  Amasis  and  the  Egyptians.  There 
is  still  another  story.  Nitetis  is  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Cyrus,  but  not  the  mother  of  Cambyses. 
His  mother,  Cassandane,  complaining,  in  her  son's  pre- 
sence, of  Cyrus's  neglect,  Cambyses,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
vowed  hostility  to  the  country  of  Nitetis,  and,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  made  war  against  Egypt.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  most  probable  account  is,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  become,  in  some  measure,  tributary  to  the  Persians, 
in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  king  of  Lydia, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Cyrus,  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  successor.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  war,  the  reign  of  Cambyses  commenced 
with  numerous  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 

He  engaged  ships  from  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  and  Prepara- 
attached  to  his  native  troops  a  numerous  body  of tlons  ^or 
lonians,  jEolians,  and  Greeks.  Of  these  Greek  auxili-  war' 
aries,  the  principal  part  had  revolted  from  Amasis, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  commander,  Phanes  of 
Halicarnassus,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  "  dis- 
tinguished by  mental  as  well  as  military  accomplish- 
ments." That  general,  on  some  affront  which  he  had 
received  from  Amasis,  determined  to  revolt,  and 
escaped,  in  a  vessel  from  Egypt,  with  a  design  of  offer- 
ing his  services  to  Cambyses.  Amasis  ordered  him  to 
be  vigorously  pursued,  by  the  most  faithful  of  his 
ennuchs,  in  a  three-banked  galley.  He  was  overtaken  in 
Lydia,  but  intoxicated  his  guards,  and  escaped  into  Per- 
sia. There  he  found  Cambyses  projecting  his  expedition. 
He  was,  however,  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
his  army  with  water  on  its  march  through  the  desert, 
which  Herodotus  describes  as  a  three  days'journey. 

Phanes  first  explained  to  Cambyses  the  resources  Phanes. 
2  Y 
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Biography,  and  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  he  was  about  to  invade.  To  secure  the  most 
accessible  entrance  into  Egypt  and  a  supply  of  water 
for  his  array,  he  recommended  an  alliance  with  the 
Arabian  prince  who  ruled  over  the  intervening  country. 
The  ceremonies  observed  in  forming  such  an  alliance, 
Herodotus  has  described.  They  are  sufficiently  curious 
to  warrant  their  insertion. 

"  On  these  occasions,  some  one  connected  with  both 
parties  stands  between  them,  holding  a  sharp  stone. 
With  this  he  opens  a  vein  of  the  hand,  near  the  middle 
6nger  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  He  then 
takes  a  piece  of  the  vest  of  each,  which  he  dips  in  their 
blood.  With  this  he  stains  several  stones,  purposely 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  invoking,  during 
the  ceremony,  Bacchus  and  Urania.  When  this  is 
concluded,  he  who  solicits  the  compact  pledges  his 
friends  for  the  sincerity  of  his  engagements."  The 
alliance  being  thus  ratified,  the  Arabian  prince  "  ordered 
all  his  camels  to  be  laden  with  camel-skins  filled  with 
water,  and  to  be  driven  to  the  deserts,  there  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Cambyses  and  his  army."  (Herod,  iii.  c.  8.) 
The  Persian  prince  had  entered  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  when  his  formidable  preparations  being  thus 
completed,  he  set  forward  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
On  reaching  the  borders  of  Egypt,  Cambyses  was  ap- 
prized of  the  death  of  Amasis,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years ;  a  death  which  spared  him  the  sight  of  his 
country's  subjugation,  and  closed  a  life  which,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  had  never  been  marked  by  any  great 
calamity.  Psammenitus,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the 
precarious  throne,  and  was  now  advancing  against 
Cambyses  with  a  powerful  army. 

Psammenitus  had  garrisoned  Pelusium,  the  key  of 
Egypt  towards  the  Mediterranean.  The  possession  of 
that  place  became  essential  to  the  projects  of  Cam- 
byses, as  the  only  means  of  securing  a  communication 
with  his  fleet.  Understanding  that  the  garrison  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Egyptians,  he  availed  himself  of  their 
peculiar  superstitions,  according  to  the  advice  of  Phanes, 
for  the  Greeks  probably  held  in  contempt  all  supersti- 
tions except  their  own.  Cambyses,  therefore,  as  Po- 
lyaenus  relates  in  his  Stratagemata,  ordered  a  number 
of  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  otheranimals  esteemed  sacred 
by  the  Egyptians,  to  be  ranged  in  the  front  of  his  army 
as  he  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  besieged,  not 
daring  to  employ  a  hostile  weapon  against  their  gods, 
could  offer  no  opposition  to  the  besiegers,  and  thus  the 
city  of  Pelusium  was  taken  without  any  resistance. 

Psammenitus  advanced  towards  the  Pelusian  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  and  encamped  opposite  to  the  Persians.  The 
Greeks  and  Carians,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  their 
alliance  with  Egypt,  now  punished  the  defection  of 
The  sons  of  Phanes,  by  indulging  a  barbarous  retaliation  upon  his 
to  ShPUt  unoffending  family-  On  his  flight  from  Amasis,  he  had 
left  his  sons  in  Egypt.  These  were  now  brought  out 
before  the  camps,  and  singly  put  to  death,  in  sight  of 
their  father.  A  vessel  had  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  their  blood.  This  was  afterwards 
filled  with  wine  and  water.  The  auxiliaries  having 
drank  the  horrid  potion  ('EXtiriovr£c  ci  rov  a'i^UTog*),  and 
probably  sworn  to  avenge  the  treason  of  Phanes,  im- 

*  Herod  iii.  11.  Thus,  according  to  Sallust  (Bell.  Catalin.  xxii.), 
Catalme  is  said,  after  exacting  au  oath  of  secrecy  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  to  have  handed  round  a  mixture  of  blood  and  wine  ; 
kumani  eorporis  sanguinem  vino  permutum  in  pateris  circumtulisse. 
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mediately  engaged  the  Persians.     The  army  of  Psam-  Carabyses. 
menitus  was,  however,  soon  discomfited,  and  the  greater 
part  destroyed,  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
fugitives  escaping  to  Memphis,  whither  Cambyses  pre- 
pared  to  follow  them. 

Herodotus  relates,  from  his  own  observation,  a  cu- 
rious  circumstance  connected  with  this  battle.  The 
people  of  the  place  where  it  was  fought  pointed  out  to 
him  two  distinct  heaps  of  bones,  into  which  those  be- 
longing  to  each  army  had  been  separated.  The  skulls 
of  the  Persians  were  soft,  and  would  yield  to  the  slight 
impression  even  of  a  pebble,while  those  of  the  Egyptians 
were  so  hard  that  the  blow  of  a  large  stone  would  Egyptians 
scarcely  break  them.  To  account  for  this  diversity,  it  defeated. 
was  remarked  that  the  Egyptians,  from  an  early  age, 
shaved  their  heads,  and  rendered  them  hard  by  a  con- 
stant exposure,  uncovered,  to  the  action  of  a  fervid 
sun,  while  the  skulls  of  the  Persians  became  soft,  by 
being  always  sheltered  under  caps  and  turbans. 

After  thus  routing  the  army  of  Psammenitus,  the  Memphis 
Persian  prince  appears  to  have  sought  the  completion  taken. 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  without  the  further  effusion 
of  blood.  With  this  design,  as  Memphis,  to  which  the 
fugitives  had  retired,  was  seated  on  the  Nile,  he  sent 
a  Persian  herald  up  the  river,  in  a  vessel  of  Mitylene, 
to  demand  their  submission.  The  infatuated  people, 
soon  as  they  saw  the  vessel  enter  the  harbour,  disre- 
garding the  sacred  character  of  a  herald,  rushed  from 
the  citadel,  destroyed  the  vessel,  tore  in  pieces  the  crew, 
consisting  of  two  hundred,  and  carried  the  mangled  limb* 
into  the  citadel,  probably  to  deprive  them  of  the  rites 
of  sepulture.  The  Persians  immediately,  besieged  the 
place.  After  an  unavailing  resistance,  the  Egyptians 
surrendered,  when  Cambyses  proceeded  to  execute  a 
most  rigorous  vengeance,  of  which  Herodotus  has  given 
a  very  interesting  description. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  Disgrace  of 
Psammenitus  was  conducted  without  the  walls,  that,  Psammeni- 
while  himself  a  public  spectacle,  he  might  feel  the  dis-  tu*' 
tress  and  mortification  of  the  following  scene.  His 
daughter,  habited  as  a  slave,  was  sent  with  a  pitcher 
to  draw  water,  accompanied  by  young  women  in  the 
same  servile  attire,  who  were  the  daughters  of  the  first 
families  in  the  place.  The  children  and  parents  loudly 
expressed  their  grief,  while  Psammenitus  merely  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  Next,  he  beheld  his  son, 
with  two  thousand  Egyptians  of  the  same  age,  passing 
in  procession,  with  ropes  round  their  necks  and  bridles 
in  their  mouths.  These  were  selected  for  execution  by 
the  counsellors  of  Cambyses,  to  avenge  the  destruction 
of  the  Mitylenian  crew.  They  had  determined  that  for 
each  man  massacred  ten  Egyptians  should  be  put  to 
death.  Psammenitus  witnessed  the  whole  scene  ;  yet, 
while  the  Egyptians  around  him  wept  and  uttered  loud 
lamentations,  he  remained  unmoved  as  before.  Then 
appeared  a  venerable  old  man,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  guest  at  the  royal  table,  but  was  now  in  the  garb  of 
a  mendicant.  After  being  made  to  pass  through  the 
ranks  of  the  army  to  ask  charity,  he  was  conducted  to 
Psammenitus,  to  beg  alms  of  him,  and  the  Egyptians 
around  him.  The  king  could  not  suppress  his  emo- 
tions, but,  calling  on  his  friend  by  name,  beat  his 
head  and  wept  aloud.  To  an  inquiry,  by  Cambyses, 
why  such  scenes  as  he  had  before  witnessed  had  failed 
to  excite  any  lamentations,  the  captive  prince  thus  re- 
plied :  "  Son  of  Cyrus,  the  misfortunes  of  my  family 
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Biography,  were  too  great  to  be  thus  lamented ;  but  it  became  me 
to  shed  tears  for  the  sad  condition  of  afriend,who,  in  his 
old  age  has  fallen  into  indigence,  from  the  possession 
of  rank  and  fortune."  It  is  added  that  even  Cambyses 
was  affected  by  this  reply,  and  that  Croesus,  who  at- 
tended the  Persian  king  in  this  expedition,  and  all  the 
Persians  who  were  present,  wept  at  the  affecting  inci- 
dent. 

Cambyses,  thus  softened,  would  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  son  of  Psammenitus,  and  issued  his  orders  to  prevent 
the  execution,  but  his  mercy  came  too  late.  The  young 
prince  had  suffered,  among  the  first  of  the  two  thousand 
victims.  He  spared,  however,  the  life  of  the  wretched 
father,  till  he  was  shortly  after  convicted,  or,  at  least, 
accused  of  encouraging  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  his 
crown.  Psammenitus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  being 
forced  to  drink  bull's  blood,  thus  closed  a  disastrous 
reign  of  only  six  months'  continuance. 

From  Memphis,  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Sais,  and 
revenge  on  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  on  whose  corpse  he  pro- 
ISIS<  jected  a  mean  revenge.  He  ordered  it  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  tomb,  and  treated  in  his  presence  with  every 
possible  indignity.  The  corpse  was  then  burned,  as  if  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of  preserving 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased  ;  though  also,  as  Herodotus 
remarks,  in  defiance  of  the  veneration  paid  to  fire  in 
the  religion  of  the  Persians.  He  adds,  however,  that 
Amasis,  warned  by  an  oracle,  or  rather  naturally  ap- 
prehending this  violation  of  his  tomb,  had  directed  his 
interment  in  the  interior  recess  of  the  sepulchre,  while 
another  corpse,  on  which  Cambyses  now  gratified  his 
revenge,  had  been  placed  at  the  entrance.  Thus,  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  did  "  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt  pass  away,"  while  the  whole  country  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror.  The  neighbouring  people 
also,  the  Barceans,  Libyans,  and  Cyreneans,  sent  pre- 
sents, and  imposed  on  themselves  an  annual  tribute. 
His  martial  Cambyses,  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  instead 
projects.  of  returning  to  Persia,  which  he  does  not  to  appear  to 
have  ever  revisited,  pursued  other  objects  of  ambition, 
dictated  by  a  restless  disposition,  utterly  incapable  of 
pacific  occupations.  He  determined  to  make  war  upon 
three  nations  at  once,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Am- 
monians,  and  the  Macrobian.  or  long-lived  Ethiopians. 
From  the  first  of  these  projects  he  was  diverted  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  employ  their  ships  against 
the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  they  had  a  friendly 
alliance,  and  who  had  descended  from  their  ancestors, 
for  Carthage  was  a  colony  of  Tyre.  The  other  naval 
forces  at  the  command  of  Cambyses,  were  insufficient 
for  his  design,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  compel 
the  service  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  voluntarily 
joined  his  arms,  and  who  constituted  the  principal  and 
most  skilful  part  of  his  naval  force.  Thus  Carthage 
escaped  the  yoke  of  subjection  to  the  Persians,  and 
was  left  to  occupy  and  reward  the  Roman  valour,  while 
Cambyses  determined  to  pursue  his  other  projects. 

He  sent  spies  into  Ethiopia,  to  learn  the  condition 
and  resources  of  the  country.  These  assumed  the 
character  of  ambassadors,  bearing  presents  from  the 
king,  and  charged  to  inform  themselves  respecting  the 
marvellous  table  of  the  sun.  According  to  Herodotus, 
there  was  a  plain,  near  the  chief  city  of  the  Ethiopians, 
filled  to  the  height  of  four  feet  with  the  roasted  flesh 
of  all  kinds  of  animals.  From  these  whoever  pleased 
might  satisfy  their  hunger.  Solinus  and  Pomponius 
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Mela  describe  this  supply  as  supernatural ;  Pausanius  Cambyses. 
rejects  that  account  as  fabulous.  Herodotus  says,  the 
natives  of  the  place  affirm  that  the  earth  immediately 
produces  these  viands ;  but  he  more  justly  concludes 
that  they  were  carried  to  this  table  in  the  night,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  magistrates. 

The  ambassadors  employed  by  Cambyses  were  some 
of  the  Ichthyophagi,  so  named  from  their  subsisting 
entirely  on  fish.  He  sent  for  these  people  from  Ele- 
phantine, because  they  were  skilled  jn  the  language  of 
Ethiopia,  on  which  their  country  bordered.  To  them 
he  committed  the  following  presents  for  the  king :  "  a 
purple  vest,  a  gold  chain  for  the  neck,  bracelets,  an  presents  to 
alabaster  box  of  perfumes,  and  a  cask  of  palm  wine."  the  king. 
The  Ethiopian  prince  soon  detected  the  design  of  these  Ichthyo- 
pretended  ambassadors,  and  treated  both  them  and  Puag'- 
their  royal  master  with  contempt.  He  undervalued 
the  presents,  especially  the  gold  chain,  for  among  the 
Ethiopians  brass  was  the  rarest  metal,  and  prisoners 
were  secured  by  chains  of  gold.  The  king,  however, 
relished  the  wine,  and  advised  Cambyses  to  be  content 
with  his  own  dominions,  and  not  covet  the  possessions 
of  another.  He  sent  him  also,  in  return  for  the  pre- 
sents, his  own  bow,  adding  this  counsel,  "  when  his 
subjects  can  bend  this  bow  with  the  same  ease  that  I 
do,  then,  with  a  superiority  of  numbers,  he  may  venture 
to  attack  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians ;  in  the  mean  time, 
let  him  be  thankful  to  the  gods  that  the  Ethiopians  have 
not  acquired  the  same  ambitious  views  of  extending 
their  territory." 

Cambyses,  highly  incensed  by  this  message,  imme-  Cambyses 
diately  commanded  the  march  of  his  army,    though  marches 
quite  unprovided  for  such  an  expedition,  "  never  re-  in.to 
fleeting,"  says  Herodotus,  "  that  he  was  about  to  visit  pl 
the  extremities  of  the  earth."     He  left  no  part  of  his 
forces  behind,  except  the  Grecian  auxiliaries,  on  whom 
he  depended  to  keep  the  country  in  awe.     Arriving  at 
Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached  from  this  army 
50,000  men,  to  march  against  the  Ammonians,  with 
orders  to  ravage  their  country,  and  burn  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.     By  the  help  of  guides,  they  reached 
the  city  of  Oasis,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days'  march 
from  Thebes.     What  became  of  them  afterwards  was 
never  known.     Herodotus  relates,    from  the   Ammo- 
nians, that  "  after  they  had  left  Oasis,  they  halted  to 
take  some  repast,  when  a  strong  south  wind  arose  and 
overwhelmed  them  beneath  a  mountain  of  sand."    This 
account  appears  to  have  been  credited  by  Plutarch,  in 
his  life  of  Alexander,  where,  speaking  of  that  prince's 
design  "  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon/'  he 
adds,    "  it  was  a  long   and   laborious  journey,  and 
they  might   be   surprised    by   a  violent   south  wind, 
amidst  the  wastes  of  sand,  as  it  happened  long  before 
to  the  army  of  Cambyses.     The  wind  raised  the  sand, 
and  rolled  it  in  such  waves,  that  it  devoured  full  50,000 
A  modern  traveller  (Savary)  conjectures,  with 
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great  probability,  that  "  the  Egyptians,  intending  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies,  having  brought  them  into 
the  vast  solitudes  of  Lybia,  abandoned  them-  in  the 
night,  and  delivered  them  over  to  death." 

Cambyses,   in  the  mean  time,    advanced  with  his  Distress  of 
main  army  against  the  Ethiopians.     He  had  not  pro-  his  arn>y- 
ceeded  through  a  fifth  part  of  his  projected  route  before 
he  began  to  find  the  fatal  effects  of  his  improvident 
haste.    The  scanty  stores  of  provisions  were  consumed. 
The  army  then  fed  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  at 
2  Y2 
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length  poorly  subsisted  on  the  roots  and  herbs  which 
an  uncultivated  soil  could  supply.  Cambyses  had  yet 
the  indiscretion  to  advance,  till  his  troops  were  reduced, 
amidst  sands  and  deserts,  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of 
devouring  one  another.  The  whole  army  was  now  de- 
cimated, every  tenth  man,  selected  by  lot,  being  slain, 
and  prepared  as  food  for  his  companions ;  thus  providing 
a  nourishment,  says  Seneca,  more  horrible  than  famine. 
"  Alimentum  habuerint  fame  ssevius."  This  scene  he 
well  contrasts  with  the  unfeeling  luxury  of  the  king. 
Servabantur  illi  interim  generosae  aves,  et  instrumenta 
epularum  camelis  vehebantur,  cum  sortirentur  milites 
ejus  quis  male  periret,  quis  pejus  viveret.  "  His  at- 
tendants provided  delicate  birds  for  his  table,  and  con- 
veyed on  camels  his  culinary  utensils,  while  his  soldiers 
were  determining  by  lot  who  should  miserably  perish, 
or  preserve  their  existence  in  greater  misery."  At 
length  this  voluptuous  prince,  who  cared  only  for  him- 
self, began  to  be  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety. 
He  now  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  marched  back 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  of  which  such  numbers 
had  "  perished,  without  feeling  the  stroke  of  an  enemy." 
Halting  at  Thebes,  "  he  found,"  says  Rollin,  "  the 
gods  more  easy  to  be  conquered  than  men." 

Thebes  was  famous  for  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  the  temples  there  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  Egypt. 
These  temples  Cambyses  now  pillaged  of  their  moveable 
riches,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  talents  of 
gold,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  of  silver,  and 
then  commanded  them  to  be  burned  to  the  ground, — 
probably  instigated  by  the  Persian  abhorrence  of 
temple-worship.  He  also,  according  to  Diodorus,  took 
away  from  the  tomb  of  King  Ozymandias,  the  cele- 
brated circle  of  gold,  which  was  in  circumference  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  cubits,  and  represented  on  its 
surface  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  names  the  Egyptian  king  Ameno- 
phis,*says,  that "  in  his  temple  or  sepulchre  at  Abydus, 
they  placed  a  circle  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cubits  in  compass,  covered  on  the  upper  side  with  a 
plate  of  gold,  and  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  equal  parts,  to  represent  all  the  days  of  the 
year ;  every  part  having  the  day  of  the  year,  and  the 
heliacal  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars  on  that  day, 
noted  upon  it ;  and  this  circle  remained  there  till 
Cambyses  spoiled  the  temples  of  Egypt." (Chron.p.30.) 
The  Persian  prince  also  visited  the  famous  statue  of 
Memnon;  the  mutilated  remains  of  which,  modern  tra- 
vellers have  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
This  wonderful  production  he  began  to  break  in  pieces, 
under  pretence  of  discovering  some  magical  secret 
which  might  have  occasioned  the  extraordinary  musical 
sounds. 

Leaving  Thebes,  Cambyses  returned  to  Memphis, 
where  he  dismissed  the  Greek  auxiliaries.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  now  celebrating  a  most  solemn  and  joyful 
festival  on  the  discovery  of  their  god  Apis.  Whatever 
emblematical  designs  may  have  been  ascribed  to  "  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  in  worshipping  the  sacred  ox, 
the  following  were  his  natural  qualities  : 

Herodotus  describes  this  supreme  deity  of  Egypt  as  a 
calf,  whose  "  skin  is  black,  on  its  forehead  is  a  white  star 
of  a  triangular  form,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  the  back, 
the  tail  divided,  and  under  the  tongue  an  insect  like  a 
beetle."  According  to  Pliny,  this  sacred  bull  must 
have  "  a  white  spot  resembling  a  crescent  on  the  right 


side,  and  a  lump  under  the  tongue."     When  a  calf  was  Cambyses. 
found,  really,  or  according  to   the  pretences  of  the  v 
priests,    answering   the  proper   description,   they  an- 
nounced  to  the  people  the  birth  of  Apis  and  fecundity. 

"  Immediately,"  says  Julian,  "  they  built  a  temple  to 
the  new  god,  facing  the  rising  sun,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Mercury,  where  they  nourished  him  with 
milk  for  four  months.  This  term  being  expired,  the 
priests  repaired  in  pomp  to  his  habitation,  and  saluted 
him  by  the  name  of  Apis.  They  then  placed  him  in  a 
vessel,  magnificently  decorated,  covered  with  rich 
tapestry,  and  resplendent  with  gold,  and  conducted 
him  to  Nilopolis,  singing  hymns  and  burning  perfumes. 
There  they  kept  him  for  forty  days.  During  this  space 
of  time,  women  alone  had  permission  to  see  him,  and 
saluted  him  in  a  manner  grossly  indecent.  After  the 
inauguration  of  the  god  in  this  city,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Memphis  with  the  same  retinue,  followed 
by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  boats  sumptuously 
adorned.  There  they  completed  the  ceremonies  of  his 
inauguration,  and  he  became  sacred  to  all  the  world." 
It  was  in  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  that  Cambyses 
found  the  Egyptians  so  unseasonably  employed  when 
he  returned  to  Memphis,  disappointed  and  dispirited, 
from  his  Ethiopic  expedition. 

The  Persian  prince  apprehended  that  these  festivals  Killed  by 
were  excited  by  the  joy  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  know-  Cambyses. 
ledge  of  his  disasters.  He  interrogated  the  magistrates, 
and  disbelieving  their  story,  commanded  them  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  then  sent  for  the  priests,  who  also 
assured  him  that  they  were  rejoicing  because  they  had 
found  their  god  Apis.  This  deity  he  commanded  them 
to  bring  into  his  presence,  when,  seeing  a  calf,  he  burst 
into  laughter,  or  rather  into  a  rage,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  gave  the  animal  a  mortal  wound.  He  ordered 
the  priests  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  forbad  the 
people  of  Memphis,  on  pain  of  death,  to  persist  in  the 
worship  of  Apis.  The  god,  according  to  Herodotus, 
"  died  in  the  temple,  and  was  buried  by  the  priests 
without  the  knowledge  of  Cambyses."  Plutarch  says 
that,  by  the  king's  order,  Apis  was  exposed  and  de- 
voured by  dogs.  "  Of  the  ox  Apis,"  he  well  remarks 
that,  "  though  revelling  in  every  delight  that  he  can 
desire,  yet  he  longs  after  the  liberty  which  nature  gave 
him,  wants  to  bound  over  the  fields  and  pastures  at  his 
pleasure,  and  discovers  a  manifest  uneasiness  under  the 
hands  of  the  priest  who  feeds  him."  (Cleomenes  ad  fin.) 

To  this  outrage  on  their  religion,  the  Egyptians,  as  insanity  of 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  (iii.  30.),  were  ready  enough  Cambyses. 
to  attribute,  as  a  judgment,  the  insanity  of  Cambyses. 
That  historian,  however,  says  (iii.  33.),  that  "  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  birth  he  laboured  under  what  by  some 
is  termed  the  sacred  disease."  This  disease  (the  epi- 
lepsy, according  to  Hippocrates),  the  historian  further 
supposes  to  have  produced  his  mental  derangement,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  had  given  some  proofs  before  his 
adventure  with  Apis.  "The  madness  of  the  heart," 
at  least,  he  had  amply  discovered  ;  and  his  story  will 
soon  afford  us  some  additional  examples. 

The  brother  of  Cambyses,  whom  we  have  already  Death  of 
mentioned,  attended  him  on  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  Smerdis. 
and  was  the  only  officer  in  the  army  who  could  bend, 
within  two  fingers  breadth,  the  bow  which  the  king  of 
Ethiopia  had  tauntingly  presented  to  the  Persian  prince. 
This  superiority  naturally  excited  jealousy  in  such  a 
disposition  as  Cambyses  indulged.     He  could  no  Longer 
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Biography,  bear  the  company  of  his  brother,  but  on  some  pretence 

s^-v-^'  sent  him  back  into  Persia.     Dreaming,  however,  that  a 

from      messenger  arrived  to  inform  him   that    Smerdis   had 

A.  M.      ascended  the  throne,  and  touched  the  heavens  with  his 

3475.      head,  his  jealousy  was  awakened.     He  sent  into  Persia 

B7"c.      his  favourite  courtier,   Prexaspes,   who  executed  his 

529.       bloody  commission,  and  quieted  the  apprehensions  of 

to         Cambyses  by  putting  his  brother  to  death.     The  man- 

A.  M.     ner  of  his  death  is  differently  related.      Some  report 

3483.     that  Prexaspes  drowned  the  prince  in  the  sea;  others 

B7c.       that   he   watched   an   opportunity,   and   assassinated 

him  during  the  diversion  of  the  chase. 

Death  of  This  murder  soon  gave  occasion  to  a  second.  Cam- 
Meroe.  byses  had  a  sister  called  Meroe,  who  accompanied  him 
-  in  his  expeditions,  and  whose  name  he  gave  to  an 
island  in  the  Nile.  He  indulged  a  passion  for  this 
princess,  and  was  desirous  of  marrying  her.  He  there- 
fore consulted  the  royal  judges  whether  the  Egyptian 
laws  would  allow  such  a  marriage.  The  interpreters 
of  the  law  shrewdly  replied,  that  there  was  no  law  to 
authorize  a  marriage  between  a  brother  and  sister,  but 
they  had  a  law  which  declared  that  a  king  of  Persia 
might  do  what  he  pleased.  Herodotus  attributes  to  "  the 
royal  judges  the  most  approved  integrity,"  yet  he 
admits  that  "  in  this  answer  the  awe  of  Cambyses  pre- 
vented their  adopting  literally  the  spirit  of  the  Persian 
laws,"  and  that  "  to  secure  their  persons,  they  took 
care  to  discover  what  would  justify  him  who  wished  to 
marry  his  sister."  Thus  Cambyses  gratified  his  in- 
clination, and  afforded  the  first  example  of  those  in- 
cestuous marriages  which  became  common  in  Persia. 

This  Meroe,  affected  by  the  cruelty  of  Cambyses  in 
putting  their  brother  to  death,  could  not  suppress  her 
grief  and  resentment,  which  forced  from  her  a  danger- 
ous application  of  the  following  occurrence,  related  by 
Herodotus  on  the  authority  of  the  Greeks.  Cambyses 
diverted  himself,  in  the  presence  of  Meroe,  with  a 
combat  between  the  cub  of  a  lioness  and  a  young  whelp, 
which  another  whelp  of  the  same  litter  presently  flew 
to  assist,  and  they  thus  overcame  the  young  lion. 
Cambyses  enjoyed  the  sight,  but  the  princess  wept ; 
because,  on  seeing  one  whelp  assist  another,  she  re- 
membered Smerdis,  who  was  unsupported,  and  whose 
death  she  feared  no  one  would  avenge.  Herodotus 
adds  another  account  from  the  Egyptians ;  that  Meroe 
divided  a  lettuce,  and  then  accused  Cambyses  of  thus 
dividing  the  house  of  Cyrus.  However  the  provoca- 
tion was  offered,  the  enraged  husband  aimed  a  blow 
at  the  princess  with  his  foot,  which  produced  a  miscar- 
riage and  her  speedy  death. 

Excesses  of  Cambyses,  indeed,  appears,  at  this  period  of  his 
Cambyses.  reign,  to  have  indulged  his  cruel  disposition  to  an  ex- 
cess of  frenzy.  He  caused  several  of  his  principal 
nobles  to  be  buried  alive,  and  daily  sacrificed  some  of 
the  courtiers  to  his  fury.  Prexaspes,  his  obsequious 
agent  in  the  murder  of  his  brother,  was  now  rewarded, 
as  his  guilty  compliance  with  the  tyrant's  pleasure  had 
so  justly  merited.  He  was  one  day  asked  by  the  king 
what  opinion  the  Persians  entertained  of  him.  The 
courtier  replied,  that  they  admired  his  wisdom,  but  re- 
gretted that  he  indulged  to  excess  in  wine.  "  They 
think,"  replied  the  king,  "  that  wine  disturbs  my  under- 
standing, but  you  shall  judge."  Then,  after  drinking 
Prexaspes.  more  freely,  he  ordered  the  son  of  Prexaspes,  who  was 
his  cupbearer,  to  stand  upright  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room  in  which  the  king  was  feasting.  "  Now,"  turn- 


ing to  Prexaspes,  he  said, "  If  I  shoot  this  arrow  through  Cambyses. 
the  heart  of  your   son,  the  Persians  have  slandered  ^^^^^^ 
me ;  but  if  I  miss,  I  will  allow  that  they  have  spoken      From 
truth."     He  drew  his  bow,  the  youth  fell,  and,  on  his      A.  M. 
body  being  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  arrow  had     3475. 
pierced  his  heart.     Cambyses  asked  the  wretched  fa-      B7c. 
ther  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  one  shoot  with  a  steadier      529. 
hand.     Prexaspes,  either  from  the  base  servility  of  a        to 
courtier,  or  from  apprehensions  for  his  own  life,  but     A.  M. 
who,  as   Rollin   remarks,  "  ought  not   to   have   had     3483. 
voice  or  life  remaining,"  replied  that  Apollo  himself     BTc. 
could  not  have  aimed  more  correctly.     Seneca,  who      521. 
attributes  the  answer  to  flattery  rather  than  to  fear, 
thus   condemns  the   monstrous  adulation,  Sceleratius 
telum  illud  laudatum  est,  qudm  missum. 

We  have  seen  that  Cyrus  had  commended  Croesus  Croesus. 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  son.  His  excesses 
provoked  the  captive  king  of  Lydia  to  venture  on  a 
remonstrance,  preceded,  indeed,  by  a  flattering  com- 
pliment. When  the  courtiers  were  once  depreciating 
Cyrus,  in  comparison  with  Cambyses,  who,  "  to  all 
which  Cyrus  possessed,  had  added  the  empire  of 
Egypt  and  the  ocean,"  Crcesus  claimed  the  supe- 
riority for  his  conqueror,  because  he  had  left  behind 
him  such  a  son  as  Cambyses.  His  fidelity,  however, 
was  resented,  though  his  flattery  had  been  well  re- 
ceived. Cambyses  suddenly  drew  his  bow,  when 
Crasus  escaping  by  flight,  he  commanded  his  imme- 
diate execution.  The  courtiers  delayed,  expecting 
that  the  king  would  presently  relent,  and  revoke  the 
cruel  order.  Thus  it  happened,  when  Cambyses  re- 
joiced to  find  Croesus  alive,  but  put  his  attendants  to 
death,  for  having  disobeyed  his  orders.  It  was  at 
Memphis,  according  to  Herodotus,  that  Cambyses  was 
abandoned  to  these  cruel  extravagancies ;  there,  also, 
he  employed  himself  in  forcibly  entering  the  sacred 
recesses  of  the  temples,  violating  the  tombs,  and,  as 
if  to  indulge  an  inhuman  curiosity,  examining  the 
bodies  of  the  dead. 

As  to  his  talents  for  government,  they  appear  to  have 
been  exclusively  military ;  and  such,  indeed,  are  almost 
all  the  recorded  transactions  of  his  reign.  To  his  spirit 
of  military  adventure  we  have  seen  how  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  vast  extension  of  his  empire.  One  ac- 
cession, however,  he  acquired  by  the  base  and  success- 
ful policy  of  one  of  his  satraps. 

Polycrates  the  tyrant,  or  prince  of  Samos,  for  the  Polycrates ; 
term  had  not  originally  an  ill  sense,  was  the  friend  of  of  Samos. 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  describes  his  un- 
interrupted prosperity,  which  caused  Amasis  to  dis- 
claim his  alliance,  concluding  that  a  person  uniformly 
prosperous  was  reserved  for  some  uncommon  calamity, 
in  which  a  friend  and  ally  could  not  fail  to  bear  a  part. 
On  this  rupture,  Polycrates  had  assisted  Cambyses,  in 
his  invasion  of  Egypt,  with  a  naval  force,  consisting  of 
some  discontented  Samians,  whom  he  wished  to  ex- 
patriate. This  prince  was  at  length  deserted  by  his 
good  fortune,  and  his  destruction  was  effected  in  the 
following  manner : 

Oretes,  irritated  by  a  reproach  cast  upon  him  of  Oretes. . 
having  neglected  to  conquer  Samos,  which  lay  so  con- 
tiguous to  his  government  of  Sardis,  resolved,  at  any 
rate,  to  circumvent  Polycrates  and  become  master  of 
the  island.  For  this  purpose  he  adopted  the  following 
stratagem.  Pretending  to  revolt  from  Cambyses  upon 
some  discontent,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  secure  his 
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treasure.  This  he  proposed  to  entrust  to  the  care  of 
Polycrates,  and  to  present  to  him  one  half  of  it,  by 
which  he  might  be  enabled  to  conquer  Ionia  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  Polycrates,  who  ardently  desired  to 
increase  his  treasure  and  also  extend  his  dominions,  sent 
a  messenger  to  Sardis.  There  a  large  number  of  bags 
were  shown  to  him,  full  of  gold,  as  he  supposed,  but 
really  filled  with  stones,  covered  at  the  top  with  the 
precious  metal.  On  the  return  of  his  messenger,  with 
a  highly  flattering  report,  Polycrates,  eager  to  possess 
the  treasure,  set  out  for  Sardis,  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  his  friends,  only  taking  with  him  Democedes,  a 
celebrated  physician  of  Crotona.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  Oretes  arrested  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  state ; 
and,  by  that  treacherous  satrap's  orders,  he  lost  his  life 
on  a  gibbet.  Thus  ended  the  uninterrupted  prosperity 
of  Polycrates  (who  had  probably  intellectual  accom- 
plishments superior  to  his  contemporaries,  for  Athenseus 
celebrates  his  extensive  library),  and  thus  was  Samos 
added  to  the  Persian  empire. 

Cambyses  had  entered  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  he  left  Egypt  with  a  design  to  return  into  Persia, 
where,  as  we  have  remarked,  he  appears  never  to  have 
resided,  except  during  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  met  a  herald 
sent  front  Susa  to  apprise  the  Persian  army  that  Smer- 
dis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  to 
command  their  obedience.  This  revolution  had  the 
following  origin :  when  Cambyses  left  Persia,  on  his 
expedition  into  Egypt,  he  committed  the  government 
of  the  country  to  Patizithes,  one  of  the  principal  magi, 
and  who  had  a  brother,  resembling  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus.  Patizithes  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  Smer- 
dis, which  had  been  concealed  from  the  public ;  and  he 
was  aware  that  the  tyranny  and  extravagancies  of 
Cambyses  had  now  become  insupportable ;  he  there- 
fore ventured  to  place  his  brother  on  the  throne,  as  the 
true  Smerdis,  and  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  by 
heralds,  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  through  the 
empire. 

Cambyses,  though  enraged  at  the  appearance  of  a 
herald  on  such  a  commission,  yet  had  the  considera- 
tion to  respect  his  sacred  character :  he,  however, 
strictly  examined  him.  He  also  interrogated  Prexaspes 
as  to  the  certainty  of  his  brother's  death,  which  he  now 
affected  to  deplore,  accusing  the  deception  of  his 
dream.  From  these  inquiries,  it  fully  appeared  that 
the  true  Smerdis  was  really  dead,  and  that  the  usurper 
of  the  Persian  throne  was  Smerdis  the  magian.  With 
the  hope  of  speedily  dispossessing  him,  Cambyses  or- 
dered the  immediate  march  of  his  army  into  Persia : 
that  country,  however,  he  was  never  more  to  see ;  for, 
when  mounting  his  horse,  his  sword  slipped  from  the 
scabbard,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  in  the  thigh. 

The  Egyptians  recollected  that  Cambyses  had  in- 
flicted such  a  wound  on  Apis,  and  they  naturally  in- 
dulged the  belief  that  the  horrid  impiety,  as  they  es- 
teemed the  action,  was  now  retaliated,  while  Cambyses 
suffered  the  just  judgment  of  their  deity.  Yet,  that  it 
was  "  an^ especial  judgment  from  heaven  upon  him  for 
that  fact,"  which  seems  to  have  been  supposed  by  the 
pious  and  learned  Prideaux,  we  are  not  able  to  perceive; 
nor  does  the  opinion  that  "  God  hath  very  signally 
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punished  the  profanations  of  religion  in  the  worst  of  Cambyses. 
times,  and  under  the  worst  modes  of  heathen  idolatry," 
appear  worthy  of  that  author's  judgment  and  religious 
information.     (See  Connect,  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  an.  522.) 

Cambyses,  amidst  the  cruel  and  extravagant  occu- 
pations of  his  short  reign,  had  found  leisure  to  comply 
with  some  of  the  religious  observances  of  his  time. 
While  he  remained  in  Egypt  he  had  sought  to  learn  his 
future  fortunes,  by  consulting  the  oracle  of  Buttus, 
which  was  famous  in  that  country.  It  was  there  re- 
vealed to  him  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  known  only  of  the  city  in  Media  which 
bore  that  name.  There  all  his  treasures  were  deposited,  Oracle  of 
and  there  he  expected,  from  this  answer  of  the  oracle,  Buttus. 
to  die  in  his  old  age.  There  was  also  another  Ecbatana, 
in  Persia,  described,  by  Pliny,  as  a  town  of  the  magi. 
But  when  Cambyses  found  that  the  town  in  which  he 
lay  in  his  wounded  condition  was  also  called  Ecbatana, 
"  he  exclaimed,"  says  Herodotus,  "  this  is  certainly  the 
place  in  which  it  is  appointed  for  the  son  of  Cyrus  to 
die."  This  Ecbatana,  in  Syria,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  situated  on  Carmelus,  a  mountain  of  Galilee, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Ptolemais. 

Twenty  days  had  elapsed  since  Cambyses  had  re- 
ceived the  fatal  wound.  He  now  summoned  around 
him  the  principal  Persians  in  his  train.  To  these  he 
explained  how  he  had  been  induced  to  kill  his  brother, 
whose  death  he  bitterly  lamented.  Cambyses  next 
endeavoured  to  excite  his  courtiers  against  Smerdis  the 
magian,  and  conjured  them  not  to  suffer  the  empire 
to  revert  to  the  Medes,  for  the  magian  was  of  that 
nation.  But  the  dying  advice  of  this  prince  was  re- 
ceived with  the  inattention  which  his  life  had  deserved. 
The  Persian  nobles,  attributed  it  to  nothing  but  resent- 
ment against  his  brother;  and  submitted  to  the  usurper, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  true  Smerdis ;  especially 
as  Prexaspes,  probably  bribed  to  the  interest  of  the 
magian,  now  varied  his  story,  and  declared  that  he  had 
not  killed  Smerdis  with  his  own  hand. 

"  Cambyses,"  says  Herodotus,  "  bewailed  his  misfor-  Death  of 
tunes ;  and  when  the  Persians  saw  the  king  thus  in-  Cambyses. 
volved  in  sorrow,  they  tore  their  garments,  and  expressed 
their  grief  aloud.     After  a  short  interval  the  bone  be- 
came infected,  the  thigh  mortified,  and  death  ensued." 
"  Thus,"  adds  the  historian,  whose  third  book  we  have 
here  generally  followed  as  almost  our  sole  authority, 
"  died  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
years  and  five  months,  leaving  no  posterity." 

The  reign  of  Cambyses,  whom  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  2.) 
inaccurately  describes  as  dying  at  Damascus,  has  been 
sufficiently  characterized  by  its  uniform  cruelty  and 
violence.  He  seems  to  have  possessed,  as  before 
observed,  sufficient  military  talents,  but,  if  he  had  any 
other  accomplishments,  their  memory  has  perished. 
The  son  of  Cyrus  must  be  always  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  his  father,  and  be  ranked,  in  all  faithful  history, 
among  that  too  large  assemblage  of  despotic  princes 
who  have  lived  only  to  themselves.  His  reign,  though 
short,  was  indeed  long  enough  to  exhibit,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  mischievous  effects  of  unlimited  power, 
especially  when  administered  by  unbridled  passion. 
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THE  premature  death  of  Cambyses,  which  we  have 
already  described,  the  absence  of  the  Persian  army  from 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  especially  the  incredulity 
of  the  nobles,  as  to  the  death  of  Smerdis ;  all  these 
circumstances  seemed  to  promise  the  magian  that  his 
usurpation  would  be  successful,  and  that  he  might  be 
suffered  peaceably  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Cyrus, 
under  the  pretence  of  being  really  his  son. 

This  usurper,  the  Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  the 
Orapastes  of  Justin,  is  named  Mardys  by  ^Eschylus, 
and  by  Ctesias,  Spendadates.  According  to  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson's Dissertation,  there  is  no  name  in  the  Per- 
sian histories  of  their  empire  by  which  Smerdis  Magus 
can  be  designed.  But,  as  the  learned  writer  remarks, 
these  histories  are  equally  silent  respecting  Cyrus,  Croe- 
sus, and  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspes  by  the  neigh- 
ing of  his  horse.  That  this  Smerdis  was  the  Artaxerxes 
mentioned  by  Ezra  (c.  iv.),  is  affirmed  with  the  highest 
probability.  To  him,  therefore,  may  be  justly  attri- 
buted the  same  rigour  towards  the  Jews  which  we  re- 
marked in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  Cambyses. 
Both  of  them  might,  indeed,  regard  it  as  no  unpopular 
measure,  at  the  commencement  of  their  reigns,  to  dis- 
countenance those  obnoxious  tributaries ;  for  such  the 
sacred  laws  and  customs  of  the  people  of  God  must  have 
rendered  them,  to  all  idolatrous  nations.  Hence  Pliny 
the  elder  describes  them  as  a  nation  distinguished  by 
their  contempt  of  the  gods ;  gens  contumelia  numinum 
insignis. 

For  the  royal  order,  which  prohibited  the  Jews  to 
proceed  in  rebuilding  the  city  and  temple,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Ezra  (iv.  7 — 24).  Josephus  being  entirely 
silent  as  to  any  intercourse  between  the  court  of  Persia 
and  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  death  of  Cambyses 
till  after  the.  first  year  of  Darius.  The  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Ezra  cannot  be  more  accurately  described 
than  in  the  following  narrative  which  Dr.  Prideaux  has 
collected  from  the  sacred  historian  : 

"  As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  was  settled  in  the  king- 
dom, after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  Samaritans 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  setting  forth,  that  the  Jews  were 
rebuilding  their  city  and  temple  at  Jerusalem;  that 
they  having  been  always  a  rebellious  people,  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that,  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  finished  that  work,  they  would  withdraw  their 
obedience  from  the  king,  and  pay  no  more  toll,  nor 
tribute,  which  might  give  an  occasion  for  all  Syria  and 
Palestine  to  revolt  also,  and  the  king  be  excluded  from 
having  any  more  portion  on  that  side  the  river  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  for  the  truth  of  what  they  had  informed 
him  of,  as  to  the  rebellious  temper  of  that  people,  they 
referred  him  to  the  records  of  his  predecessors,  wherein 
they  desired  search  might  be  made  concerning  this 
matter.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  examination 
being  made,  according  to  the  purport  of  it,  into  the 
records  of  former  times,  concerning  the  behaviour  of 
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the  Jews  under  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  empires, 
and  it  being  found  in  them  with  what  valour  they  had 
long  defended  themselves,  and  with  what  difficulty  they 
were  at  length  reduced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  an  order 
was  issued  forth  to  prohibit  them  from  proceeding  any 
further,  and  sent  to  the  Samaritans  to  see  it  put  in  ex- 
ecution, who  immediately,  on  the  receipt  thereof,  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  having  exhibited  their  order  to 
the  Jews,  made  them  desist,  by  force  and  power,  from 
going  on  any  further  with  the  work  of  the  house,  so  it 
wholly  ceased  till  the  second  year  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia,  for  about  the  space  of  two  years."  (Connect, 
pt.  i.  b.  iii.)  Dr.  Prideaux  justly  concludes  that  this 
rigorous  decree  was  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Artaxerxes  was  of  the  sect  of  the  magi, 
which  held  the  Jews  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  This 
magian,  though  thus  ungracious  to  the  Jews,  had  the 
policy  to  conciliate  the  other  nations  which  composed 
the  Persian  empire.  "  He  commenced  his  reign,"  says  His  general 
Herodotus,  "  by  publishing  everywhere  an  edict,  which  lenity, 
exempted  his  subjects,  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
both  from  tribute,  and  military  service ;  and  also  distin- 
guished the  various  dependents  on  his  power  by  great 
munificence."  He  appears  to  have  so  well  succeeded 
in  these  attempts  to  conciliate,  that,  according  to  the 
same  historian,  "  he  was  seriously  regretted,  after  his 
death,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  except  the 
Persians."  These  would  be  likely  enough  to  indulge 
a  national  antipathy,  because  the  magian  was  a  Mede. 
The  usurper  also  married  the  wives  of  Cambyses  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  giving  plausibility  to  his  pre- 
tensions ;  but  this  circumstance  proved  the  speedy 
occasion  of  his  ruin. 

We  found  the  nobles  who  attended  the  last  hours  of  Conspiracy 
Cambyses,  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  °^ '!1fc 
of  the  dying  prince,  that  his  brother  had  really  ascend-  nc 
ed  the  throne.  With  this  conviction  they  appear  to 
have  returned  to  the  capital.  Among  these  nobles  was 
Otanes,  the  son  of  Pharnaspes,  a  Persian  ^distinguished 
by  his  rank  and  fortune ;  he  was  the  first  who  sus- 
pected that  the  reputed  Smerdis  was  not  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  from  the  extreme  caution  which  he  displayed 
by  never  venturing  to  remove  from  the  citadel,  or  to 
invite  any  of  the  nobles  into  his  presence.  Otanes  had 
a  daughter  named  Phoedyma,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  married  to  Cambyses,  and  had  now  become  the 
wife  of  his  successor.  The  father  inquired  of  his 
daughter  if  the  person  with  whom  she  cohabited  were 
the  son  of  Cyrus  ?  She  replied,  that  she  had  never 
seen  that  prince  ;  nor  had  she  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  her  present  husband.  Otanes  then  re- 
ferred his  daughter  to  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
who  had  also  been  married  to  Cambyses,  to  learn 
whether  the  person  with  whom  they  now  cohabited 
was  her  brother.  But  this  satisfaction  could  not  be 
procured,  as  the  usurper,  among  other  precautions, 
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had  kept  his  wives  strictly  apart.  Otanes  now  pre- 
vailed on  his  daughter  to  attempt  a  hazardous  expe- 
riment. The  magian,  for  some  great  crime,  had, 
during  the  life  of  Cyrus,  been  deprived  of  his  ears. 
As  this  circumstance  would  serve  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  usurpation,  Phoedyma  was  urged  to  make  the 
discovery  whether  he  were  the  true  or  the  pretended 
Smerdis,  when  next  called  to  her  husband's  bed.  "  As 
soon  as  she  saw  him  in  a  profound  sleep  she  tried  to 
touch  his  ears,  and  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had 
none,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  she  gave  intelligence  to 
her  father." 

Otanes  immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to 
two  nobles,  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  who  had 
indeed  suspected  the  imposture.  They  now  agreed 
that  each  should  choose  a  friend,  to  whom  they  might 
safely  intrust  the  important  secret.  To  these  six  con- 
federates was  presently  joined  Darius,  who  was  named 
Ochus  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  had 
opportunely  arrived  from  Persia,  where  his  father, 
Hystaspes,  was  governor;  and  indeed  he  came  toSusa 
with  a  full  conviction  of  the  usurpation  of  the  magian, 
and  a  design  to  accomplish  his  immediate  destruction. 
To  this  he  warmly  urged  his  associates ;  opposing  the 
caution  of  Otanes,  who  would  have  first  strengthened 
their  party.  But  Darius  was  inflexible,  and  threat- 
ened that  if  the  day  was  suffered  to  pass  without 
executing  their  purpose,  he  would  not  wait  to  be  be- 
trayed to-morrow,  but  would  immediately  disclose  to 
the  magian  the  whole  conspiracy.  Gobryas,  another 
of  the  confederates,  whose  daughter  Darius  had  mar- 
ried, now  seconded  his  ardour,  and  his  sentiments 
gave  universal  satisfaction. 

In  the  mean  time,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  two 
magi,  Patizithes  and  the  pretended  Smerdis,  sought  to 
engage  the  good  offices  of  Prexaspes,  whom  that  his- 
torian unaccountably  describes  as  "  a  man  who,  through 
every  period  of  his  life,  merited  esteem."  Of  what 
description  must  have  been  his  admirers,  some  passages 
in  the  biography  of  Cambyses  sufficiently  discover.  Yet 
the  peculiar  outrage  which  he  had  suffered  from  that 
frantic  prince,  by  the  murder  of  his  son,  might  well  be 
supposed  to  have  inspired  Prexaspes  with  hostility  to 
the  whole  house  of  Cyrus.  The  two  magi  commanded 
the  attendance  of  this  flexible  courtier,  in  the  citadel, 
where  they  had  secured  themselves,  and  first  exacted 
from  him  an  oath  not  to  reveal  the  deceit  they  had 
practised.  Then  having,  as  they  fondly  imagined, 
bribed  him  to  their  purpose,  by  the  promise  of  muni- 
ficent rewards,  they  proposed  to  assemble  the  people 
around  the  tower  of  the  royal  residence,  whence  he 
should  declare  aloud  that  it  was  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  who  now  occupied  the  throne. 

"Prexaspes  having  consented  to  their  proposal,  the 
magi  assembled  the  people,  and  sent  him  to  harangue 
them  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  Utterly  regardless  of 
their  instructions,  he  first  recounted  the  genealogy  of 
Cyrus  from  Achaemenes ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Cyrus 
himself,  he  enumerated  the  favours  which  he  had  be- 
stowed on  the  Persians.  Prexaspes  then  proceeded  to 
discover  the  truth  which  he  had  long  concealed,  from 
the  danger  of  revealing  the  transaction,  but  which  was 
now  forced  from  him.  He,  at  length,  assured  the 
people  that  he  had  actually  slain  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  and  that  the  persons  now  governing  were  the 
magi.  Then,  after  lavishing  imprecations  on  the  Per- 
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sians,  unless  they  determined  to  recover  the  empire,     Darius, 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  usurpers,  he  threw  himself  s^^v-^, 
headlong   from   the   tower."      Thus    died  Prexaspes,       From 
greater  than  he  had  lived  ;  though,  as  Larcher  has  re-      A.M. 
marked  in  the   following  passages,  where  he  contrasts      3483. 
and  accounts  for  the  various  conduct  of  this  courtier,      B"7c. 
he  might  have  closed  his  life  more  nobly  than  by  a      521.' 
horrible  suicide.  to  ' 

On  this  self-destruction  of  Prexaspes  the  learned  A.  M. 
writer  just  mentioned,  whom  every  inquirer  into  ancient  3447. 
history  would  wish  to  accompany,  thus  ably  philoso- 
phizes :  "  Comment  concilier  cette  action  male  et  vi- 
goureuse  avec  la  reponse  pusilanime  et  avilissante  du  j> 
m&me  homme  au  despote  des  Perses  ?  lei,  quelle  ener- 
gie  !  La,  quelle  bassesse !  Un  homme  assez  fort  pour 
se  tuer  dans  une  pareille  circonstance,  et  par  un  motif 
aussi  noble,  a-t-il  pu  voir  de  sangfroid  egorger  injuste- 
ment  son  fils,  et  touer  lachement  1'addresse  du  meur- 
trier?  La  mauvaise  education,  1'habitude  du  Jong,  le 
despotisme  peuvent  comprimer  le  report  ;  mais,  loin  de 
se  detruire,  souvent  ce  report  reagit  avec  un  force  irre- 
sistible. Dela  ces  contrarietes  dans  le  meme  homme, 
ce  melange  de  bassesse  et  de  grandeur,  dont,  sans  cela, 
on  a  peine  a  rendre  compte.  Avec  des  principes, 
Prexaspes  se  seroit  rendu  redoubtable  au  tyran  sous 
lequel  il  pliout  sans  mnrmurer :  avec  des  principes,  le 
meme,  au  lieu  de  se  tuer,  auroit  prevenu  les  sept  con- 
jures." Herodote  iii.  318.  (How  can  we  reconcile  this 
bold  and  daring  action  with  the  abject  and  dastardly 
answer  of  the  same  man  to  the  Persian  despot  ?  In 
the  one  case  what  intrepidity !  In  the  other  what  base- 
ness !  A  man  of  sufficient  fortitude  to  kill  himself  in 
such  a  manner,  and  for  such  a  noble  purpose,  could 
yet  behold  without  emotion  the  murder  of  his  innocent 
child,  and  even  basely  praise  the  skill  of  the  murderer. 
An  ill  education,  habits  of  servility,  despotism, — these 
may,  indeed,  repress  the  spring  of  honourable  action, 
but,  so  far  from  its  being  destroyed,  that  spring  will 
often  recover  its  elasticity,  and  act  again  with  irre- 
sistible force.  The  influence  of  just  principles  would 
have  made  Prexaspes  the  dread  of  the  tyrant,  to  whom 
he  tamely  submitted  without  a  murmur.  With  these 
principles,  instead  of  killing  himself,  he  would  have 
anticipated  the  deed  of  the  seven  conspirators.) 

The  dying  declaration  of  Prexaspes,  joined  to  the 
discovery  made  by  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  could  not 
fail  to  convince  the  people  of  the  usurpation  of  the 
magian,  and  his  reign  must  have  soon  terminated,  The  conspi- 
even  if  the  daring  enterprize  of  the  seven  conspirators  ratt'rs  at" 
had  been  unsuccessful.  Herodotus  asserts,  and  seems 
to  have  been  followed  implicitly  by  those  who  have 
written  after  him,  that  these  conspirators  were  igno- 
rant of  what  had  passed  at  the  tower  of  Susa,  till  they 
learned  the  fate  of  Prexaspes  on  their  passage  to  the 
citadel.  The  historian  adds,  that  "  they  withdrew  for 
awhile  to  deliberate."  Otanes  proposed  to  defer  the 
enterprize ;  but  Darius  urged  its  immediate  execution. 
"  They  were  still  divided  in  opinion,  when  they  observed 
seven  pair  of  hawks,  who  pursued  two  pair  of  vultures, 
and  tore  them  in  pieces  with  their  beaks  and  claws.'' 
The  conspirators  accepted  the  omen,  and  advanced  to 
the  palace ;  but  their  previous  ignorance  of  the  fate  of 
Prexaspes  is  as  improbable  as  the  marvellous  tale,  so 
consonant  to  ancient  superstition,  which  it  served  to 
introduce.  Must  not  the  order  for  assembling  the 
populace  have  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety?  And 
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would  the  conspirators  fail  to  place  some  one  in  the 
crowd,  where  they  might  themselves  decline  to  appear, 
to  bring  the  earliest  notice  of  the  result  ?  It  was  probably 
on  such  information,  that,  "  after  imploring  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  they  proceeded  instantly  to  attack  the  magi," 
during  the  first  moments  of  their  consternation. 

The  devoted  tyrants  were  deliberating  on  the  con- 
duct, they  should  observe  in  this  extremity  of  their 
affairs,  when  the  conspirators,  having  awed  the  outer 
guards  by  their  rank,  and  slain  the  eunuchs  who  op- 
posed their  further  progress,  were  rushing  towards  the 
inner  apartments.  The  brothers,  hearing  the  cries  of 
'the  eunuchs,  and  presently  ascertaining  the  occasion  of 
the  tumult,  determined  on  a  resolute,  though  hopeless 
defence.  One  of  them  armed  himself  with  a  bow,  which, 
as  the  conspirators  pressed  on  him,  became  useless,  and 
he  fled  to  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  other  seized  a 
lance,  with  which  he  wounded  Aspathines  in  the  thigh, 
and  deprived  Intaphernes  of  one  of  his  eyes,  but  pre- 
sently fell  in  the  unequal  combat.  The  magian,  who  had 
fled  unarmed,  was  pursued  by  Darius  and  Gobryas  into 
a  dark  apartment.  The  latter  seized  him  round  the  waist, 
when  Darius  feared  to  aim  a  thrust  at  him,  lesthe  should 
destroy  his  friend.  "  Strike,"  said  Gobryas,  "  though 
you  kill  both !"  Darius  obeyed,  and  ran  his  sword 
through  the  magian.  The  two  wounded  conspirators  re- 
mained to  guard  the  citadel.  Their  five  companions 
sallied  forth  into  the  city,  making  violent  outcries,  and 
exposing  in  their  hands  the  bloody  heads  of  the  magi. 

The  people,  informed  of  what  had  been  achieved,  and 
of  the  magian  imposture,  of  which,  however,  the  last 
words  of  Prexaspes  had  sufficiently  apprized  them,  be- 
came irritated  against  the  whole  sect,  and  determined 
to  follow  the  bloody  example  of  the  conspirators.  They 
put  to  the  sword  every  one  of  the  magi  who  came  in 
their  way,  and  night  alone  prevented  their  utter  extir- 
pation. Herodotus  adds,  that  "  the  Persians  solemnly 
observe  that  day  as  one  of  their  grandest  festivals.  They 
call  it  Magap/ionia,  or  the  "  slaughter  of  the  magi."  On 
that  day,  none  of  the  sect  is  permitted  to  appear  in 
public." 

No  revolution  was  ever  more  complete  and  undis- 
puted than  that  which  ended  the  reign  of  eight  months 
which  have  been  assigned  to  Smerdis  the  magian ;  a 
royalty  which  was,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  splendid 
imprisonment.  After  five  days,  the  conspirators,  who 
had  no  further  use  for  weapons,  met  together  to  de- 
liberate on  the  future  government  of  the  empire. 
Herodotus,  on  this  occasion,  attributes  to  these  rough 
soldiers,  remarks  worthy  of  philsophical  politicians,  on 
three  different  forms  of  government — democracy,  aris- 
tocracy or  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy.  He  describes 
Otanes  contending  most  tenaciously  for  the  first  and  po- 
pular form  of  government ;  and  he  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued his  convictions  upon  the  point  with  much  per- 
sonal disinterestedness.  Megabysus  contended  for  the 
second,  and  Darius  for  the  third.  This  latter  opinion 
being  approved  by  four  of  the  seven  conspirators,  a  mo- 
narchy was  the  government  adopted,  or  rather  continued, 
for  the  Persian  empire.  Otanes,  without  further  opposi- 
tion, protested,  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  against  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  will  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  Herodotus 
adds,  that  when  he  wrote  his  history,  the  family  of  Otanes 
was  the  only  one  which  retained  its  liberty,  on  condition 
of  not  transgressing  the  laws  of  the  country.  This 
liberty,  probably,  was  only  an  exemption  from  personal 
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service  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  for  it  is  difficult  .  Darius, 
to  suppose  any  other  independence  which  would  con-  ^^^v"^. 
sist  with  the  described  submission.  From 

Otanes  thus  declining  to  have  any  concern  in  the      A.  M. 
election  of  a  king,  his  six  companions  consulted  how     3483. 
best  to  accomplish  their  design.    "  It  was  agreed  upon,       B~. 
as  a  preliminary,  that  whoever  of  them  became  king,      521. 
there  should,  every  year,  in  honour  of  Otanes,  be  pre-        to 
sented  to  him,  and  to  his  descendants  for  ever,  a  Me-      A.M. 
dian  habit,  and  that  he  should  also  receive  such  presents     3447. 
as  the  Persians  deemed  most  honourable.     These  dis-      j~ 
tinctions  were  awarded  to  him  because  he  projected  the      435 
deposition  of  the  magian,  and   took  the   first  steps  Tlieir  mi 
towards  the  execution  of  the  design.     For  themselves,  tual  agroe- 
they  mutually  agreed  that  each  should  have  access  to  went, 
the  royal  palace  without  the  ceremony  of  being  an- 
nounced, except  when  the  king  was  in  the  company  of 
his  wife  ;  and  that  the  king  should  not  take  a  wife  but 
from  the  family  of  one  of  the  conspirators."     These 
preliminaries  being  adjusted  for  their  mutual  advantage 
and  security,  "  they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning 
at  sun-rise,  and  that  he  whose  horse  neighed  the  first 
should  be  made  king."    The  Persians  adored  the  rising 
sun,    and  probably  some  homage  to  that  deity  was 
designed  by  the  conspirators  when  they  agreed  to  as- 
semble at  his  rising.     Whether  their  determination,  by 
the  neighing  of  the  horse,  had  any  religious  reference 
is  not  so  clear.      Such,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  M. 
1'Abbe  Brotier,  in  his  remarks  on  Tacitus  De  moribus 
Germ.  \.  x.  where  that  historian  had  attributed  to  the 
ancient  Germans  a  disposition  to  draw  presages  and 
warnings  from  the  actions  of  the  horse.  Proprium  gentis, 
equorwn  quoque  prcesagia  ac  monitus  experiri. 

Herodotus  here  introduces  a  story  respecting  the 
contrivance  of  Darius's  groom  to  procure  the  empire 
for  his  master,  on  which,  as  before  remarked,  the  Per- 
sian historians  are  silent.  He  says,  "  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  break  of  day,  according  to  their  agreement,  they 
assembled  on  horseback.  As  they  traversed  the 
suburbs,  when  they  came  to  the  place  whither  the  night 
before  a  mare  had  been  brought  to  the  horse  of 
Darius,  he  immediately  began  to  neigh.  At  the  same 
time  t»here  was  thunder  and  lightning,  although  the 
sky  was  quite  clear.  These  signs  appearing  to  signify 
the  favour  of  heaven  to  Darius,  served  that  prince  for 
an  inauguration.  The  other  noblemen  immediately 
dismounted,  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  hailed  him 
king.'"  Herodotus  relates,  that  Darius  was  no  sooner 
seated  on  the  throne,  than  he  commanded  "  the  erection 
of  an  equestrian  statue  with  this  inscription  :  '  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Persia  by 
the  sagacity  of  his  horse  (whose  name  was  inserted), 
and  the  ingenuity  of  ^Ebares,  his  groom." 

Darius,  whose  original  name,  as  we  before  remarked,  Accession 
was  Ochus,  had   reached   the  twenty-eighth  year  ofofl)ariu8- 
his  age  when  he  had   thus  the  good  fortune  to  be 
raised  to  the   throne  of  Persia ;  a  name  which  then 
comprehended  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  that  portion 
of  Asia  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Herodotus. 
He  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  will  appear  in  ano- 
ther place  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Zoroaster.   This 
noble  Persian  was  of  the  race  of  Achsemenes,  and  con- 
sequently a  relation  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  attended 
in  all  his  wars,  and  was  by  him  appointed  governor  of 
Persia.     In  the  writings  of  the  modern  'Persians  he  is 
named  Lorasph,  and  his  son  Gushtasph. 
2  z 
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Darius,  as  we  have  seen,  while  a  private  nobleman, 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  his  daring  asso- 
ciate in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  magians.  To  this 
wife  he  added,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  two 
daughters  of  Cyrus — Atossa,  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
her  brother  Cambyses,  and  afterwards  of  the  magian, 
and  Artystona,  who  had  never  been  married,  and  who 
became  the  most  favoured  of  his  wives.  He  also  mar- 
ried Parmys,  the  daughter  of  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  and  Phoedyma,  the  daughter  ofOtanes,  who 
detected  the  magian. 

Having  strengthened  himself  by  these  marriages,  he 
proceeded  to  divide  the  empire  into  twenty  govern- 
ments, having  each  a  satrap,  by  whom  he  collected  an 
annual  tribute.  Among  these  satrapies,  the  Holy 
Land  was  comprehended  in  a  large  district,  which 
formed  the  fifth.  It  is  merely  named  by  Herodotus  as 
the  Syrian  Palestine.  "  Had  he,"  says  Major  Rennell, 
"  been  endued  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  to  have  foreseen 
that  from  Palestine  there  was  to  arise  a  light  to  guide 
the  footsteps  of  men  to  the  highest  state  of  happiness 
that  this  world  affords,  by  humanizing  them,  and 
making  them  fitter  for  the  purposes  of  society ;  and 
moreover,  by  giving  them  hopes  of  a  better  state  here- 
after ;  he  would  have  thought  it  a  spot  of  much  more 
importance  than  he  attaches  to  it."  (Geog.  p.  247.) 

The  annual  revenue  drawn  from  these  satrapies, 
Rollin  computes  at  forty-four  millions  of  livres,  or 
not  quite  two  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  a 
comparison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus  (b.  i.  c.  192 
and  b.  iii.  c.  89,  96),  conjectures  that  "  the  monarch 
might  annually  save  three  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions 
raised  upon  the  people.''  From  these  imposts  were 
exempted  the  province  of  Persia;  the  Ethiopians  bor- 
dering on  Egypt,  whom  Cambyses  subdued,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Nyssa,  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  who,  in- 
stead of  paying  any  specific  taxes,  made  each  an 
annual  present. 

As  to  all  the  other  provinces,  Darius  ascertained  the 
tribute  they  were  severally  to  pay,  connecting  some- 
times many  neighbouring  nations  into  one  district ;  and 
sometimes  passing  over  many  which  were  adjacent, 
and  forming  one  government  of  various  remote  and 
scattered  nations.  During  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  his 
son,  there  were  no  specified  tributes,  but  presents  were 
made  to  the  sovereign.  Such  is  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus, though  it  ill  agrees  with  the  unusual  forbearance, 
as  to  the  exaction  of  the  regular  tribute,  which  we  have 
ascribed,  on  his  authority,  to  the  magian  usurper.  The 
historian  adds,  that,  in  these  innovations,  Darius  seemed 
to  design  only  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  that,  as 
Cambyses  had  been  negligent  and  severe,  while  Cyrus 
had  discovered  a  gentle  disposition,  studying  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  the  Persians  called  Darius  a  merchant, 
Cambyses  a  despot,  and  Cyrus  a  parent.  Yet  the  mo- 
deration of  Darius?,  in  the  exaction  of  these  imposts,  is 
thus  applauded  by  Plutarch :  «  When  he  laid  a  tax 
upon  his  subjects,  he  summoned  his  lieutenants,  and 
asked  them  whether  the  tax  were  burdensome  ?  When 
they  told  him  it  was  moderate,  he  ordered  them  to 
collect  half  as  much  as  was  at  first  demanded."  (Apoth. 
ad  mit.) 

Soon  after  Darius  had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  he 
was  alarmed  by  apprehensions  of  a  revolt  against  his 
authority.  Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators, 
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attempted  to  enter  the  royal  palace,  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  stipulation  for  free  intercourse  with  the 
king.  He  was  stopped  by  the  keeper  of  the  gates  and 
an  officer  of  the  court,  because  the  king  was  in  the 
company  of  one  of  his  wives.  Intaphernes,  regarding 
this  interruption  as  a  mere  excuse,  drew  his  sword, 
and  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses  ;  then,  with  his  horse's 
bridle,  tying  them  together,  he  left  them  in  that 
mangled  condition.  Thus  they  presented  themselves 
before  the  king,  and  related  the  conduct  of  Intaphernes. 

The  monarch  now  suspecting  some  concert  among 
the  conspirators,  and  that  this  attempt  to  enter  the 
palace  so  unseasonably  was  part  of  an  extended  project 
of  rebellion,  sent  for  the  rest  of  his  former  compa- 
nions separately,  but  found  no  ground  of  accusation 
against  any  of  them.  "  When  he  was  thus  convinced," 
says  Herodotus,  "  that  there  was  no  concert  between 
the  conspirators,  still  apprehending  that  Intaphernes 
would  revolt,  and  also  suspecting  his  connections,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  seized,  with  his  sons  and  all  his 
family.  They  were  put  in  irons,  and  condemned  to 
die." 

The  wife  of  Intaphernes,  whose  freedom  from  arrest 
on  this  occasion  is  certainly  a  very  improbable  circum- 
stance, now  appears  to  have  appealed  incessantly  to 
the  compassion  of  the  king,  presenting  herself  for  that 
purpose  before  the  royal  palace.  Darius,  at  length, 
moved  by  her  importunity,  granted  her  the  life  and 
liberty  of  any  one  of  her  family  whom  she  would  chuse. 
This  wife  and  mother  now  neglected  to  save  her  own 
immediate  family,  and  requested  the  preservation  of 
her  brother;  alleging  to  the  astonished  king,  that  she 
might  have  another  husband  and  other  children,  but, 
as  her  parents  were  dead,  she  could  not  have  another 
brother.  With  this  strange  preference,  of  which  an 
instance  may  also  be  found  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
Darius  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  gratified,  that  he 
pardoned  her  brother,  and  also  her  eldest  son.  Inta- 
phernes and  the  rest  of  his  family  were  immediately 
executed.  Thus  speedily  perished  one  of  the  brave 
conspirators,  by  the  power  which  he  had  contributed 
to  raise.  The  cruelty  of  Intaphernes  was,  indeed,  not 
ill  requited,  and  it  sufficiently  discovers  the  rude,  and 
worse  than  brutal  manners  of  the  age  :  but  whether 
this  royal  counsellor,  with  his  unhappy,  and,  so  far  as 
appears,  unoffending  family,  became  the  victim  of 
the  just  apprehensions  or  the  unfounded  jealousy  of 
his  former  companion,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

In  our  account  of  Cambyses(p.  349)  we  have  mentioned  Revolt  of 
the  conduct  of  Oretes,  governor  of  Sardis,  who  basely  Oretes. 
put  to  death  Polycrates,  and  seized  upon  his  island  of 
Samos.  This,  as  his  conduct  soon  discovered,  was 
not  designed  to  extend  the  Persian  empire,  but  to  ag- 
grandize himself.  Taking  advantage  of  the  relaxed 
royal  authority  during  the  short  period  of  the  magian 
usurpation,  he  put  to  death  Mitrobates,  the  governor 
of  Dascylium,  and  his  son  ;  the  father  having  formerly 
offended  him.  Both  were  highly  esteemed  in  Persia. 
Oretes  also  ordered  the  assassination  of  a  messenger 
sent  to  him  from  Darius.  The  king  now  determined 
to  punish  the  governor  of  Sardis  for  these  and  other 
enormities.  Yet,  as  he  was  a  satrap  of  very  extensive 
power  (for  he  ruled  over  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia, 
and  had  regularly  a  guard  of  a  thousand  men),  Darius 
resolved  to  proceed  by  stratagem,  rather  than  by  open 
force.  He  assembled  his  nobles,  and  asked  which  of 
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Biography,  them  would  undertake  to  bring  the  body  of  Oretes, 
1  dead  or  alive.  Thirty  Persians  offered  themselves  to 
this  hazardous  service  ;  but  as  only  one  could  be  em- 
ployed, the  decision  was  made  by  lot,  and  it  fell  on 
Bagaeus,  the  son  of  Artontes.  He  proceeded  to  Sardis, 
furnished  with  letters  of  different  descriptions,  which 
he  might  employ  as  they  best  suited  his  purpose.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  province.  Those 
he  first  delivered  contained  some  general  instructions, 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  real  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion. When  he  found  that  these  letters  from  the  king 
were  treated  with  respect,  "  he  delivered  one  to  this 
effect:  '  Persians,  King  Darius  forbids  you  to  serve 
any  longer  as  guards  to  Oretes.'  In  a  moment  they 
threw  down  their  arms."  Bagaeus  now  ventured  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  his  commission,  and  "  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  a  letter  couched  in  these  terms  : 
'  King  Darius  commands  the  Persians  who  are  at 
Sardis  to  put  Oretes  to  death.'  The  guards  imme- 
diately drew  their  swords  and  killed  him.  Thus  was 
the  death  of  Polycrates  of  Samos  revenged  on  Oretes 
the  Persian." 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  a  circumstance  occurred 
chiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  important 
events  with  which  it  was  connected.  Darius  had  in- 
jured his  foot,  when  leaping  from  his  horse,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  diversion  of  the  chase.  The  Egyptian 
physicians  at  his  court  tried  their  utmost  art,  but  only 
aggravated  the  malady.  It  was  now  recollected  that 
there  was  a  physician  among  the  slaves  of  Oretes,  who 
Lad  been  brought  to  Susa,  with  the  rest  of  that  gover- 
nor's effects ;  for  men  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
slavery  have  been  usually  regarded  as  things  rather  than 
as  persons.  This  slave  was  Democedes  of  Crotona, 
whom  we  mentioned  in  the  biography  of  Cambyses 
(p.  350),  as  having  accompanied  Polycrates  when  he 
took  his  fatal  journey  to  Sardis.  "  He  was  brought 
before  the  king,"  says  Herodotus,  "  in  chains,  and 
covered  with  rags."  Darius  inquired  if  he  was  skilled 
in  medicine.  This  he  refused  to  confess,  lest  he  should 
be  detained  in  the  king's  service,  and  never  suffered  to 
revisit  his  home.  Darius,  suspecting  that  he  dis- 
sembled, determined  to  put  him  to  the  question,  and 
bade  his  attendants  produce  the  instruments  of  torture. 
Democedes  now  re-assumed  his  true  character,  and,  by 
his  applications,  speedily  recovered  the  king.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  cure,  Darius  granted  him  the 
pardon  of  the  Egyptian  physicians,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  c.  132),  were  barbarously  condemned 
to  crucifixion,  because  they  had  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  heal  the  king's  malady.  He  also  presented  him  with 
two  pair  of  fetters  of  gold.  Upon  which  Democedes 
ventured  to  ask  the  king,  whether,  in  return  for  his 
restoring  him  to  health,  he  wished  to  double  his  cala- 
mity. The  king  was  delighted  with  the  reply.  He 
now  ordered  that  Democedes  should  be  introduced  to 
his  wives  as  "  the  man  who  had  restored  the  king  to 
life."  By  every  one  of  these  he  was  munificently 
rewarded. 

This  celebrated  physician  had  a  sumptuous  house 
provided  for  him  at  Susa,  a  place  at  the  royal  tables, 
and  every  thing  he  could  desire,  but  the  liberty  of  re- 
turning into  Greece.  That  liberty  he  gained  by  means 
of  Darius's  queen,  Atossa,  whom  he  cured  of  a  very 
desperate  disorder,  and  from  whom  he  had  previously 
exacted  a  promise  that  she  would  promote  his  favourite 
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object.  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  also  de- 
sirous that  the  king  should  extend  his  dominions  by 
making  a  conquest  of  Greece.  "  I  wish,"  says  she, 
"  to  have  in  my  service  women  of  Sparta,  Argos, 
A  thens,  and  Corinth,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much." 
For  such  -worthy  objects  have  mankind  been  involved  in 
the  miseries  of  war ! 

Darius,  as  the  result  of  this  conversation  with  Atossa, 
appointed  fifteen  Persians,  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
to  accompany  Democedes,  whom  he  loaded  with  pre- 
sents and  entreated  to  return.  The  Persians,  by  the 
assistance  of  their  guide,  Were  especially  to  examine 
every  part  of  the  Grecian  coast.  From  Sidon  they 
sailed  to  Greece  in  two  triremes,  and  a  larger  vessel 
containing  valuable  stores.  Having  visited  the  princi- 
pal Grecian  cities,  they  passed  over  to  Tarentum,  in 
Italy.  There,  to  encourage  the  escape  of  Democedes, 
the  helms  of  the  vessels  were  taken  away,  and  the 
Persians  detained  as  spies.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
physican  proceeded  to  Crotona,  where  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Milo  the  wrestler ;  of  which  marriage  he 
desired  the  Persians  to  inform  their  master.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  wealth 
and  reputation. 

The  Persians  were  now  liberated,  and  the  helma  of 
their  vessels  restored.  They  sailed  to  Crotona,  where 
they  endeavoured  to  seize  Democedes,  and  in  vain  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  given  up,  as  a  subject  of  the 
king.  Thus  deprived  of  their  conductor,  they  aban- 
doned the  further  survey  of  Greece.  On  their  return, 
being  forced  by  contrary  winds  on  Japygia,  now  cape 
di  Leuca,  they  were  made  slaves,  but  ransomed  and 
sent  home  to  Darius  by  Gillus,  an  exile  from  Tarentum. 
Such,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  adventures  of 
"  the  first  Persians  who,  with  the  view  of  examining 
the  state  of  Greece,  passed  over  thither  from  Asia." 

About  this  period,  in  the  third  year  of  Darius,  the  Favour  of 
transactions  of  his  reign  have  a  very  important  connec-  Darius  to 
tion  with  the  Sacred  History.  The  Jews  had  resumed  the 
erection  of  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of  their  city, 
works  which  we  have  seen  suspended  by  the  rigorous 
prohibitions  of  Cambyses  and  the  magian.  On  the 
accession  of  Darius,  they  were  at  first  inattentive  to 
improve  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  suffered  for 
their  neglect  by  the  failure  of  their  vintage  and  harvest. 
At  length,  being  divinely  warned  by  the  prophet  Hag- 
gai,  they  zealously  applied  themselves  to  the  work 
which  their  inveterate  foes  the  Samaritans  again 
endeavoured  to  obstruct.  But  Tatnai,  the  satrap  who 
governed  Syria  and  Palestine,  appears,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  just  and  prudent 
magistrate.  He  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and  de- 
manded of  the  Jews  by  what  authority  they  acted. 
On  their  producing  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  wrote 
to  Darius,  who  ordered  that  search  should  be  made  for 
the  original  decree,  which  was  found  among  the  ar- 
chives in  the  palace  of  Ecbatana,  or,  as  Ezra  names  it, 
"  Achmsetha,  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of  the 
Medes."  This  original  decree  agreeing  with  the  copy 
which  the  Jews  had  produced  as  the  justification  of 
their  conduct,  Darius  ordered  that  it  should  be  again 
published.  He  also  decreed  the  restoration  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  spoiled 
the  former  temple ;  and  that  resources  for  carrying  on 
the  work  should  be  dispensed  to  the  Jews  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  province,  "  that  they  may  offer  sacri- 
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,  fice  of  sweet  savour  unto  the  God  of  heaven ;  and  pray 
•  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  of  his  sons."  If  any  one 
obstructed  the  work,  timber  was  to  be  taken  down  from 
his  own  house  to  construct  a  gibbet  on  which  he  should 
be  hanged,  and  his  house  be  demolished.  (Ezra,  c.  v.) 
Prideaux  (pt.  i.  b.  iii.)  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  the 
learned  Lightfoot  (Of  the  Temple,  c.  3.),  that  «  the 
decree  having  been  granted  by  Darius,  at  his  palace  in 
.Shushan  (or  Susa,  as  the  Greeks  call  the  place),  in  re- 
membrance hereof,  the  eastern  gate  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  temple  was,  from  this,  time  called  the  gate  of 
Shushan,  and  a  picture  and  draught  of  that  city  was 
portrayed  in  sculpture  over  it,  and  there  continued 
till  the  last  destruction  of  that  temple  by  the  Romans." 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  Jews  obtained  these  royal  favours  ma- 
terially differs  from  the  Sacred  History.  According  to 
the  Jewish  historian,  in  his  Antiquities  (b.  xi.  c.  3.), 
"Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  while  he  was  a  private 
man,  had  made  a  vow  to  God,  that  if  he  came  to  be 
king  he  would  send  all  the  vessels  of  God  which  were 
in  Babylon  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem."  He  adds, 
that  "  Zorobabel  came  to  Darius  from  Jerusalem;  for 
there  had  been  an  old  friendship  between  him  and  the 
king,"  who  made  him  one  of  his  body-guards. 

The  historian  proceeds  to  relate,  that  "  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  Darius  feasted  those  which  were  about 
him,  and  those  born  in  his  house,  with  the  rulers  of 
the  Medes,  and  princes  of  the  Persians,  and  the  to- 
parchs  of  India  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  generals  of  the 
armies  of  his  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces." 
The  king,  on  retiring  to  rest,  being  unable  to  sleep, 
called  upon -his  three  body-guards,  of  whom  Zorobabel 
was  one,  to  divert  him  by  their  solution  of  problems 
which  he  proposed  to  them  "  concerning  the  strength  of 
wine,  of  a  king,  of  women,  and  of  truth,"  promising  muni- 
ficent rewards  to  him  who  excelled.  Zorobabel,  who 
discoursed  last,  upon  truth,  is  described  as  having 
"  spoken  the  most  wisely ;"  when  "  the  king  com- 
manded that  he  should  ask  for  somewhat  more  than  he 
had  promised,  which  he  would  give  him,  because  of  his 
wisdom,  in  which  he  exceeded  the  rest.  Zorobabel 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  to 
build  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  God.  '  This, 
said  he, '  is  that  request  which  thou  permittest  me  to 
make.'  So  the  king  was  pleased  with  what  he  said, 
and  arose  and  kissed  him  ;  and  wrote  to  the  toparchs 
and  governors,  and  enjoined  them  to  conduct  Zoroba- 
bel and  those  who  were  going  with  him  to  build  the 
temple.  He  also  ordered  the  rulers  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  to  cut  down  and  carry  cedar-trees  from  Le- 
banon to  Jerusalem,  and  to  assist  him  in  building  the 
city  ;  and  that  all  the  captives  who  should  go  to  Judea 
should  be  free;  and  he  prohibited  his  deputies  and 
governors  to  lay  any  taxes  upon  the  Jews.  He  also 
enjoined  the  Idumeans  and  Samaritans,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Celesyria  to  restore  those  villages  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Jews ;  and  that  fifty  talents  should 
be  given  them  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  And 
he  sent  the  vessels,  and  fulfilled  all  that  Cyrus  had 
intended  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem." 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, led  Darius  to  become  the  worthy  successor  of 
Cyrus,  as  the  restorer  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple. 
Some  parts  of  this  narrative,  however,  seem  to  show 
that  tlie  learned  Jew  had  studied,  till  he  had  learned 
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to  imitate  the  marvellous  digressions  of  the  Greeks.  Darius. 
Yet  the  able  translator  of  Josephus,  Mr.  Whiston, 
whose  credulity  on  some  points  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  fearless  integrity  on  all  occasions,  considered  "  the 
whole  a  contrivance  of  King  Darius,  in  order  to  be  de- 
cently and  inoffensively  put  in  mind  by  Zorobabel,  of 
fulfilling  his  own  vow  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem." 
He  also  attributes  to  Cyrus  and  Darius  a  disposition 
to  worship  "  the  one  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel, 
though  the  entire  idolatry  of  their  kingdoms  made 
them  generally  conceal  it."  That  these  princes  had  great 
reverence  for  the  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  regard  as  superior  to  all  other 
local  deities,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  the  evidence  is 
yet  to  be  produced  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that  they 
had  received  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  polytheism  of  their  age  and  country. 

Hitherto  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Darius  had  Reduction 
been  entirely  pacific.  The  first  armament  was  entrusted  of  Samoa. 
to  Otanes,  and  designed  against  Samos,  which  seems 
not  to  have  remained  under  the  Persian  power  when 
Polycrates  was  basely  allured  to  Sardis,  and  there 
murdered  by  the  governor  Otetes.  When  Otanes 
summoned  the  island,  Mseandrius,  who  commanded 
there,  consented  to  retire;  and  Otanes  prepared  to 
invest  with  the  government  Syloson,  the  brother  of 
Polycrates,  who  was  now  in  favour  with  Darius,  oa 
account  of  a  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  king  while 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cambyses.  The  Samians, 
however,  under  Charideus,  the  brother  of  Mseandrius, 
surprised  and  killed  some  of  the  principal  Persians,  who, 
depending  on  the  truce,  were  "  sitting  at  their  ease. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  soon  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  repulsed  the  Samians."  As  the  horrid  result  of 
this  treachery,  Otanes,  irritated  by  the  destruction  of 
his  soldiers,  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  at  length  delivered  the  island  to  Syloson, 
probably  as  a  tributary  to  Darius.  Samos  was  thus 
depopulated,  from  the  exasperation  of  the  Persians,  as 
we  have  learned  from  Herodotus ;  or  by  the  cruelty  of 
Syloson,  as  Strabo  relates.  It  was,  according  to  the 
former  historian,  repeopled  by  Otanes,  whose  military 
appointment  on  this  occasion  was  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary. It  will  be  recollected,  that  among  the  seven 
conspirators,  he  alone  had  contended  for  a  democracy, 
and  stipulated  for  himself  and  his  family  that  they 
should  not  be  regarded  as  subjects  of  the  regal  go- 
vernment. 

While  this  expedition  to  Samos  was  in  preparation,  Revolt  of 
the  subdued,  but  still  disaffected  and  powerful  province  Babylon. 
of  Babylon  broke  out  into  a  rebellion,  for  which  they 
had  been  preparing  during  several  years.  In  this  de- 
sign they  were,  no  doubt,  greatly  assisted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Cambyses  from  the  government,  the  magian 
usurpation,  and  the  weighty  cares  of  Darius,  on  his 
accession  to  the  empire.  Expecting  the  speedy  ven- 
geance of  the  king,  who,  on  the  first  news  of  this 
Revolt,  had  assembled  his  forces,  they  prepared  to 
sustain  a  protracted  siege,  and  resorted  to  a  horrible 
expedient.  "  Of  all  the  women  in  Babylon,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  each  man,  besides  his  mother,  reserved 
one  female  of  all  his  household,  to  whom  he  was  most 
attached ;  the  rest  were  collected  together  and  stran- 
gled." The  historian  coolly  adds,  that  "  one  woman 
was  preserved  to  prepare  the  bread,  and  the  rest 
destroyed  to  prevent  a  famine."  It  has  been  well  re- 
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Biography,  marked  by  Prideaux,  that  now  "  was  very  signally 

^*~*s~*~'  lulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xlvii.  9),  that  two  things 

From       should  come  to  (hem  in  one  d<n/,  the  loss  of.  children  and 

A.  M.      "widowhood.      In  what   greater    perfection,"    adds    the 

3483.     learned  and  pious  author,    "  could  these  calamities 

jjTc.      come  upon   them,    than  when  they  themselves,   thus 

521.       upon  themselves,  became  the  executioners  of  them?" 

to         The  same  author  satifactorily  shows,  on  the  testimony 

A.  M.      of  Zechariah  (i.  7.),  that  "  the  revolt  of  the  Babylo- 

3447.     nians  could  not  have  occurred  till  the  year  517  before 

B~>       the  Christian  sera,  and  in  the  beginning  of-  the  fifth 

485.       year  of  Darius." 

The  king  advanced  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid 
close  siege  to  the  revolted  city.  The  Babylonians, 
confiding  in  their  preparations  and  the  strength  of  their 
walls,  which  Cyrus  had  left  entire,  treated  the  besiegers 
with  contempt.  They  even  amused  themselves  by 
dancing  on  the  ramparts.  Referring,  probably,  to  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  for  an  impossibility,  they  assured  the  Per- 
sians that  Babylon  would  be  taken  when  mules  should 
produce  young.  Thus,  after  a  year  and  seven  months 
passed  before  the  walls,  Darius  and  his  army  despaired 
of  reducing  the  city.  They  had  vainly  employed  all 
the  known  stratagems  of  war,  not  forgetting  those  by 
which  Cyrus  had  formerly  succeeded.  But  the  Baby- 
lonians were  ever  on  their  guard,  and  could  neither  be 
surprised  nor  overpowered. 

Adventures  jj.  was  m  ^njs  extremity,  and  in  the  twentieth  month 
o  Zopjius.  of  tne  Siege5  that  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Darius  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  deed  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
historian  might  well  have  introduced  his  account  with- 
out a  prodigy.  This  person  was  Zopyrus,  the  son  of 
Megabysus,  one  of  the  seven  who  had  put  an  end  to  the 
magian  usurpation.  According  to  Herodotus,  this 
officer  being  informed  that  one  of  his  baggage-mules 
had  produced  a  foal,  was  at  first  incredulous,  and  when 
convinced  of  the  fact,  enjoined  secrecy  on  his  attend- 
ants. He,  however,  reflected  on  the  circumstance,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  taunting  language  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, assured  himself  that  the  city  might  be  taken. 

Zopyrus  now  presented  himself  before  Darius,  and 
asked  if  he  greatly  desired  to  conquer  the  place.  The 
king  eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  delibe- 
rated how  he  might  effect  his  object  so  that  the  capture 
of  the  city  should  be  attributed  solely  to  himself;  and 
found  no  scheme  so  plausible  as  that  of  mutilating 
his  own  person,  and,  in  that  condition,  seeking  re- 
fuge in  Babylon  as  a  fugitive  escaping  from  the  cruelty 
of  Darius.  Zopyrus  did  not  allow  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion on  the  irremediable  injuries  he  was  about  to  in- 
flict on  himself,  but  immediately  cut  off  his  nose  and 
ears.  He  also  clipped  his  hair,  so  as  to  assume  the 
degrading  appearance  of  a  slave  ;  and  having  scourged 
himself  till  his  body  discovered  the  bloody  strokes  of 
the  whip,  he  thus  presented  himself  before  the  king. 

"  D.arius,  indignant  at  the  sight  of  a  person  of  his 
rank  so  cruelly  treated,  leaped  instantly  from  his  throne, 
and  earnestly  inquired  of  him  who  had  thus  mutilated 
him,  and  on  what  pretence  ?  '  No  man,  sir,  except 
yourself,'  answered  Zopyrus,  '  could  have  the  power  to 
use  me  in  this  manner.  I  have  thus  disfigured  myself, 
being  vexed  to  behold  the  Assyrians  deride  the  Per- 
sians.'— '  Most  wretched  man,'  exclaimed  Darius, 
*  would  you  thus  disguise  the  infamy  of  the  deed  you 
have  perpetrated?  Inconsiderate  mortal!  will  the  enemy 
yield  the  sooner  because  you  have  mutilated  yourself? 


Were  you  not  deprived  of  reason  upon  t 
'  Sir,'  replied  Zopyrus,  '  if  I  had  appris 


this  occasion?'     Darius, 
apprized  you  of  my  *^^~v-^- 

intention,  you  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  execute       From 
it,  I  therefore  acted  for  myself.     Unless  you  deny  me      A.  M. 
your  support,  Babylon  is  certainly  ours.     I  propose,  in     3483. 
my  present  condition,  to  go  thither  as  a  deserter.     I      B"7c. 
shall  ascribe  my  sufferings  to  your  orders,  and  hope       52]. 
they  will  be  thus  encouraged  to  entrust  a  part  of  their         to 
forces  to  my  command.     On  the  tenth  day  after  I  am      A.M. 
admitted  into  Babylon,  do  you,  sir,  detach  1,000  men,     3447. 
whose  loss  will  be  unimportant,   to  the  gate  of  Semi-      B~. 
ramis.  Seven  days  after,  post  2,000  more  near  the  gate      435. 
of  Nineveh.     After  an  interval  of  twenty  days,   send 
4,000  men  towards  the  gate  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  but  let 
none  of  these  detachments  have  any  weapons  except 
their   swords.      At  length,   after  that  twentieth  day, 
advance  the  whole  army  direcLto  the  city  for  a  general 
assault.     But,  above  all,  let  the  Persians  be  stationed 
before  the  Belidian  and  Cissian  gates.      I  fully  expect 
that  the  Babylonians,  having  witnessed  my  exploits  in 
the  field,  will  entrust  to  me  the  keys  of  those  gates. 
The  Persians,  under  my  guidance,  will  then  accomplish 
the  rest.' 

"  Having  thus  spoken,  he  hastened  towards  the 
gates  of  the  city,  looking  back  frequently,  as  if  with 
the  apprehensions  of  a  deserter.  The  sentinels  on  the 
watch-towers  perceiving  him,  quickly  descended,  and, 
opening  the  wicket  of  their  gate,  demanded  who  he 
was,  and  for  what  purpose  he  sought  admittance  ?  He 
answered  that  he  was  Zopyrus,  and  that  he  had  come 
over  to  the  Babylonians.  On  this  the  keepers  of  the 
gate  brought  him  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
(errt  TCI  KOIVO.  TWV  Ba/SvXwvt'wj'),  to  whom  he  deplored 
his  miserable  condition,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
cruelty  of  Darius,  because  he  advised  him  to  raise  the 
siege,  no  hope  remaining  of  his  reducing  the  city. 
'  Now,'  says  he,  '  I  come  to  you,  Babylonians!  a  pro- 
moter of  your  cause  and  an  inveterate  foe  to  Darius, 
his  army,  and  the  Persians.  With  all  his  plans  I  am 
well  acquainted,  and  can  well  revenge  the  treatment  I 
have  received.'  The  Babylonians,  seeing  a  Persian  of 
the  first  quality  deprived  of  his  hose  and  ears,  his  body 
lacerated,  and  covered  with  blood,  readily  believed  his 
story,  and  that  he  came  to  assist  them.  They  were 
quickly  disposed  to  gratify  his  wishes,  and  without 
hesitation  gave  him  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 
their  forces.  With  these  he  proceeded  to  accomplish 
the  plan  which  he  had  concerted  with  Darius." 

Zopyrus  had  now  slain,  in  the  three  projected  rencoun-  Babylon 
ters,  and  probably  without  any  remorse,  the  7,000  of  taken, 
his  countrymen  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  success 
of  his  stratagem.  The  Babylonians  regarded  him  with 
unbounded  confidence.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  all  the  forces,  and  the  guard  of  the  ram- 
parts. On  the  day  appointed,  Darius  advanced  with 
his  army  to  a  general  assault.  Zopyrus  now  dropped 
the  mask.  While  the  Babylonians  were  repulsing  the 
soldiers  from  the  ramparts,  he  opened  to  the  Persians 
the  Cissian  and  Belidian  gates.  Those  of  the  Babylo- 
nians who  saw  what  passed  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus;  the  rest  continued  firm  at  their  posts 
till  they  also  knew  that  they  were  betrayed  to  the 
enemy.  Thus  fell  Babylon  a  second  time  into  the 
power  of  the  Persians. 

Darius  signalized  his  victory  by  crucifying  3,000  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  Babylonians,  as  if 
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to  appease  the  manes  of  the  Persians  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus.  The  walls  of 
Babylon  were  now  lowered,  and  the  gates  taken  away. 
Thus  began  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  concerning  this 
glory  of  kingdoms,  though,  long  after  this  period,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (De  Exsilio),  "  the  Persian  kings  passed 
their  winter  in  Babylon,  their  summer  in  Media,  and 
their  spring  at  Susa."  The  same  author  (Apothegm) 
says  of  Xerxes,  what  Larcher  justly  transfers  to  Darms, 
that "  being  offended  with  the  Babylonians,  who  rebelled, 
and  having  overcome  them,  he  forbad  them  the  use  of 
arms,  but  encouraged  them  to  pass  their  time  in  singing 
and  playing  on  instruments,  and  in  other  dissipations." 
To  supply  the  loss  of  the  women  who  had  been  cruelly 
cut  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  Darius  or- 
dered that  fifty  thousand  should  be  sent  to  Babylon 
from  the  neighbouring  nations. 

As  to  Zopyrus,  Herodotus  makes  the  king  extol  him 
beyond  any  Persian,  except  Cyrus.  Plutarch  relates 
(Apothegm)  that  as  Darius  was  once  "  opening  a 
pomegranate,  being  asked  of  what  he  wtmld  wish  for  a 
number  equal  to  the  seeds  of  that  fruit,  he  answered,  of 
Zopyruses,"  and  "  that  he  would  not  have  Zopyrus 
maimed  to  gain  an  hundred  Babylons."  Herodotus 
records  the  same  anecdote  except  that  he  gives  the 
former  to  the  name  of  Megabysus.  On  Zopyrus  the 
king  now  accumulated  wealth  and  distinction.  Every 
year  he  made  him  such  presents  as  were  most  valuable  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Persians.  He  also  appointed  him 
governor  of  Babylon  during  life,  with  an  exemption  from 
tribute.  His  son  Megabysus  succeeded  to  his  honours, 
which  his  grandson  tarnished,  by  betraying  his  country, 
and  deserting  to  the  Athenians. 

On  this  complete  subjugation  of  Babylon,  Darius 
had  no  inclination  for  repose,  but  immediately  marched 
in  person  against  the  Scythians,  under  the  pretence  of 
revenging  their  former  invasion  of  the  Medes.  That 
event  had  occurred  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
years  before ;  but  ambition  is  never  destitute  of  an  oc- 
casion for  war.  The  king  now  made  formidable  pre- 
parations, deaf  to  the  prudent  counsel  of  his  brother 
Artabanes,  who  urged  that  Scythia,  from  the  poverty 
of  the  country,  would  prove,  if  subdued,  a  worthless 
acquisition;  while  the  distance  from  Persia,  with  the 
hardy  and  roving  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  would 
make  the  conquest  very  uncertain.  Darius  excused 
but  disregarded  this  advice,  and  proceeded  from  Susa 
with  his  army,  having  first  committed  a  deed  of  cruelty 
not  unworthy  of  a  conqueror.  A  Persian,  named 
Oebasus,  had  three  sons  enrolled  for  this  expedition ; 
he  requested  that  one  might  he  left  with  him  to  solace 
his  old  age.  Darius  affected  graciously  to  exceed  his 
request,  by  discharging  all  of  them  from  military  ser- 
vice. The  deluded  father  was  overjoyed,  but  presently 
found  that  the  king  had  ordered  their  immediate  execu- 
tion. 

Darius  marched  from  Susa  to  Chalcedon  upon  the 
Bosphorus,  where  abridge  had  been  constructed  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Mandrocles  the  Samian,  whom  the  king 
munificently  rewarded.  Near  the  spot  he  ordered  the 
erection  of  two  columns,  on  one  of  which  were  inscribed 
in  Assyrian,  and  on  the  other  in  Greek  characters,  the 
names  of  the  nations  which  attended  him.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  erected  pillars  in  other  places,  with  pom- 
pous inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  described  as  the  best  and  handsomest  of  all 
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living.  The  king  had  collected  troops  for  this  expedition 
from  all  the  nations  which  acknowledged  his  authority,  < 
amounting,  cavalry  included,  to  700,000  men.  There 
was  also  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  to  provide  the 
necessary  supplies  for  such  an  army,  and  to  waft  the 
troops  and  their  baggage  across  the  wide  rivers  of 
Thrace  and  Scythia.  "  The  circuit  taken  in  this 
expedition,"  says  Major  Rennell,  "  cannot  well  be 
estimated  at  less  than  a  march  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days,  or  five  months."  The  same  able  geographer, 
in  his  remarks  on  Herodotus,  thus  traces  from  that 
historian  the  route  of  Darius  : 

"  He  crossed  the  Danube  over  a  bridge  of  boats,  not 
far  above  the  site  of  Ismail ;  the  Ionian  fleet  being  dis- 
patched from  the  Bosphorus  to  perform  the  service  of 
laying  the  bridge.  Having  left  the  lonians  in  charge 
of  it,  he  marched  through  Scythia,  eastward  to  the 
Tanais,  the  Scythian  army,  which  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  retiring  regularly  before  him,  at  the  distance  of 
a  day's  march,  filling  up  the  wells,  and  destroying  the 
produce  of  the  fields ;  their  families  and  cattle  being 
previously  sent  to  the  northern  frontier.  Darius,  cross- 
ing the  Tanais,  came  into  the  territories  of  the  Sau- 
romatse,  and  from  thence  into  those  of  the  Budini, 
which,  having  crossed,  he  came  to  the  desert,  of  seven 
or  eight  day's  journey  in  breadth.  Here  he  halted,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oasus,  (supposed  to  be  the  Volga), 
where  he  constructed  eight  fortresses,  at  about  six 
miles  from  each  other,  the  remains  of  them  being 
visible  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  And  this  was  the 
most  distant  limit  of  the  expedition  of  Darius  east- 
ward." (Geog.  Syst.  of  Herod,  p.  102.) 

"  It  had  been  the  intent  of  the  Scythians  to  entangle 
the  Persians  in  the  desert  lying  between  the  Budini  and 
the  Thyssagetee,  but  finding  this  scheme  impracticable, 
they  made  the  circuit  to  the  north  and  west,  leaving  the 
Persians  at  fault."  (Ib.  p.  104).  Arriving  in  Scythia, 
Darius  found  two  other  bodies  of  the  Scythians,  who  re- 
tired before  him,  and  treated  with  contempt  his  demand 
of  submission  to  the  great  king,  by  the  customary  pre- 
sents of  earth  and  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  Scy- 
thians dispatched  a  messenger  to  Darius,  bearing  to 
the  king  these  enigmatical  gifts,  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog, 
and  Jive  arrows;  the  language  of  which  Gobryas  thus 
interpreted :  "  Persians  !  unless  you  can  fly  in  the  air 
like  birds,  hide  yourselves  under  the  earth  like  mice, 
or  leap  into  the  marshes  like  frogs,  you  will  never  re- 
turn to  your  country,  but  will  perish  by  these  arrows." 

At  length,  perplexed  by  the  cautious  policy  of  the  His  retreat, 
enemy,  his  provisions  nearly  exhausted,  and  his  army 
weary  and  dispirited,  the  king  found  it  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  Gobryas,  to  abandon  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  rash  enterprize.  Determining  on  a 
retreat,  he  lighted  fires  in  the  night  to  disguise  his 
proceedings,  and  decamped  with  all  possible  expedition, 
leaving  the  sick  and  aged  in  the  power  of  the  Scythians. 
These  now  advanced  to  the  Danube,  where,  as  they 
were  chiefly  cavalry,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  they  arrived  before  Darius,  and  would  have 
persuaded  the  lonians  to  retire  with  their  vessels,  and 
thus  destroy  the  bridge.  Miltiades  the  Athenian,  the 
prince  of  the  Chersonesus,  advised  a  compliance  with 
their  proposal,  according  toCorneliusNepos,  "  Ne  afor- 
tunadatam  occasionem  liberandse  Grsecia  demitterent :" 
(lest  an  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  securing  the 
liberties  of  Greece.)  This  was  strongly  opposed,  from 
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Biography,  a  selfish  motive,  by  Histiseus  the  Milesian,  who  at  length 
N«*"v*-''  gained  over  the  rest  of  the  Ionian  leaders  to  the  in- 
Prom  terest  of  Darius.  They  removed  only  a  part  of  the 
A.M.  bridge,  and  thus  deceived  the  Scythians,  who  now  re- 
3483.  turned  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  Persians.  Darius, 
B7"c.  by  marching  in  another  direction,  had  avoided  the  ene- 
521.  my>  and  at  length  reached  the  Danube.  In  the  Per- 
to  sian  army  was  an  Egyptian  of  a  very  powerful  voice, 
A.  M.  who  was  commanded  to  call  out  for  Histiacus  the 
3447.  Milesian.  He  was  heard,  and  the  bridge  immediately 
B7c.  formed  for  the  passage  of  the  troops.  The  king  now 
485.  proved  the  wisdom  of  Coes  the  Mytelenian,  who  had 
recommended  the  preservation  of  this  bridge,  when,  in 
the  confidence  of  victory,  Darius,  after  he  had  first 
passed  over,  had  given  orders  for  its  destruction.  Thus 
the  remains  of  the  Persian  army  escaped  from  this  dis- 
astrous expedition,  while  the  Scythians  were  engaged  in 
a  long  and  fruitless  pursuit.  They  hence  regarded  the 
lonians  as  the  basest  of  mankind,  attached  to  servitude, 
and  incapable  of  freedom.  Darius  passed  the  winter 
and  most  of  the  following  year  at  Sardis. 

Megabysus  had  been  left  by  Darius  in  Thrace ; 
from  thence  he  sent  messengers  to  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  to  demand  earth  and  water.  This  "was 
readily  offered,  though  the  gross  indiscretion  of  the 
young  Persian  noblemen  who  formed  this  embassy  cost 
them  their  lives  at  a  Macedonian  banquet.  In  the 
mean  time  Darius  became  ambitious  of  extending  his 
territory  towards  the  east.  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of 
Major  Rennell  improbable,  that  while  in  the  army  of 
Cambyses,  he  had  made  observations  which  inspired  his 
His  designs  attempt  to  penetrate  India  by  the  Persian  gulf.  He- 
upon  India.  rO(jotus,  in  his  account  of  the  divisions  of  the  empire, 
describes  the  Indians  as  forming  the  twentieth  satrapy, 
and  paying  six  hundred  talents  of  gold.  (Lib.  iii.  94.) 
Of  the  acquisitions  of  Darius  in  India,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  opened  that  country  to  his  ambition, 
the  only  account  remaining  is  the  following  short  pas- 
sage of  the  same  historian  :  "  A  very  considerable 
part  of  Asia  was  discovered  by  Darius.  That  prince, 
wishing  to  ascertain  where  the  Indus  flowed  into  the 
ocean,  sent  out  ships,  with  persons  in  whom  he  had 
confidence,  especially  Scylax  of  Caryandria.  They 
embarked  at  Caspatyras,  in  the  Parthian  territories, 
following  the  eastern  course  of  the  river  towards  the 
ocean.  Hence,  sailing  westward,  they  arrived,  after  a 
voyage  of  thirty  months,  at  the  same  port  from  whence 
the  Phcenicians  formerly  sailed  to  circumnavigate 
Lybia.  Inconsequence  of  this  voyage,  Darius  subdued 
the  Indians,  and  became  master  of  that  ocean."  (Lib.  iv. 
44.)  Prideaux  conjectures  that  when  Scyla-x  "  re- 
turned by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  Red  sea, 
he  landed  where  now  the  town  of  Suez  stands,  at  the 
hither  end  of  that  sea."  He  dates  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  at  B.  c.  509,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Darius.  Two  years  are  allotted  for  the  discoveries  and 
return  of  Scylax.  The  three  succeeding  years  appear 
to  have  been  occupied  in  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
India,  or,  at  least,  those  years  are  not  accounted  for 
by  any  other  transactions  of  Darius's  reign.  Thus,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  that  reign,  and  B.  c.  503,  may 
be  dated  the  commencement  of  those  events  which 
brought  the  armies  of  Persia  into  Greece,  and  gave 
rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did passages  in  her  brilliant  history. 

Darius,  under  a  sense  of  his  singular  obligations  to 
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Hystiseua,  had  made  him  sovereign  of  an  extensive  Dariu*. 
territory  in  Thrace.  Megabysus.  who  governed  that 
country  for  the  king,  represented  to  his  master  the 
impolicy  of  this  grant  ;  on  which  Darius  summoned 
Hystiseus  to  his  court,  and  detained  him  there,  under 
the  pretence  of  requiring  his  council,  while  Arista- 
goras,  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  governed  Miletus 
as  his  lieutenant.  This  governor  concerted  with  Arta- 
phernes,  brother  of  Darius,  and  governor  of  Sardis,  the 
conquest  of  Naxus.  Failing  in  his  attempt  upon  that 
island,  he  apprehended  the  resentment  of  Artaphernes, 
and,  to  secure  himself,  encouraged  the  lonians  to  join  . 

him  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Persians.   They  made  His  quarrel 
a  fruitless  application  to  Sparta  for  succours,  which,  with  the 
on  the  contrary,  were  readily  contributed  by  the  Athe-  Athenians. 
nians,  now  irritated  against  Artaphernes.     Ten  years 
before,  he  had  received  Hippias  the  tyrant,  expelled 
from  Athens,  and,  by  a  haughty  message,  attempted  his 
restoration,  as  we  had   occasion  to  relate  in  former 
articles   (pp.  222,  289).       Twenty  ships,    under  the 
command  of  Melanthus,  joined  Aristagoras  and  the 
lonians,    who  were  now  in  the  third  year  of  their  re- 
volt against  the  Persian  power. 

The  confederates,  landing  near  Ephesus,  and  taking 
some  Ephesians  for  their  guides,  passed  over  Mount 
Tmolus,  and  arrived  at  Sardis,  where  Artaphernes  and 
his  troops  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  they  maintained. 
The  enemies  burned  the  city,  but  missed  the  plunder  of 
it.  In  their  attempt  to  reach  their  ships  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  Persian  forces,  and  defeated  with  a 
great  slaughter.  The  Athenians  now  retired  from  the 
confederacy,  which  they  could  never  be  persuaded 
again  to  join.  When  Darius  was  informed  of  these 
events,  "  he  desired  to  know  who  the  Athenians  were? 
On  being  told,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and  shooting  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  exclaimed,  '  Suffer  me,  Oh  Jupiter! 
to  be  revenged  on  these  Athenians  !'  He  afterwards 
directed  one  of  his  attendants  to  repeat  to  him,  three 
times  every  day,  when  he  sat  down  to  table,  '  Sir, 
remember  the  Athenians.'"  (Herod,  b.  v.  c.  v.) 

The  lonians,  however,  though  thus  deserted  by  their  Miletus 
allies,  for  some  time  maintained  themselves  against  destroyed. 
the  Persians.  At  length  they  were  defeated  by  sea 
and  land.  Aristagoras  was  slain,  and  Miletus  taken 
and  destroyed.  Histiams  had  been  allowed  to  quit 
Susa,  under  pretence  of  quieting  the  disorders  of  his 
country,  but  had  joined  the  confederates.  He  was 
now  taken  in  an  engagement,  and  immediately  cru- 
cified by  order  of  Artaphernes,  lest  Darius  should  have 
prevented  it,  as  he  is  said  to  have  deeply  regretted  his 
death.  The  Persians  proceeded  to  reduce  the  Helle- 
spont, and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ;  Miltiades,  who 
commanded  there,  put  his  effects  on  board  five  vessels, 
and  sailed  to  Athens.  The  Pho3nicians  intercepted  him, 
and  took  one  of  the  vessels,  commanded  by  his  son, 
Metiochus,  on  whom  Darius  refused  to  avenge  his 
quarrel  with  the  father.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
king  "  showed  him  the  greatest  kindness,  gave  him 
possessions  in  Persia,  and  married  him  to  a  Persian 
lady." 

Darius  was  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  Mardonius 
reign,  when  he  appears  to  have  engaged  with  peculiar 
ardour  in  his  project  for  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Re- 
calling  the  former  commanders,  he  committed  the  con- 
duct of  the  Persian  forces  solely  to  Mardonius,  the  spn 
of  Gobryas,  a  very  young  man,  who  had  recently  mar- 
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Biography,  ried  a  daughter  of  the  king.  Mardonius,  according 
to  Herodotus,  collected  at  the  Hellespont  "  a  numerous 
fleet  and  a  powerful  army,"  with  which  he  "  proceeded 
towards  Eretria  and  Athens,"  to  revenge  the  burning 
of  Sardis.  On  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  that  country 
presently  submitted.  But  the  Thracians,  availing 
themselves  of  his  insecure  encampment,  surprised  his 
army  in  the  night,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  his 
soldiers,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  His  fleet, 
in  the  mean  time,  while  doubling  the  cape  of  Mount 
Athos,  now  capo  Santo,  encountered  a  storm,  in  which 
there  perished  three  hundred  of  his  ships  and  20,000 
men.  Thus  disabled,  Mardonius  returned  into  Asia 
with  the  wreck  of  this  mighty  armament,  when  Darius, 
too  late,  regretted  the  confidence  he  had  rashly  placed 
in  his  youth  and  inexperience. 

The  king,  who  had  still  the  resources  of  immense 
treasure  and  a  vast  population  at  the  command  of 
his  sovereign  will,  could  not  be  diverted  from  his  am- 
bitious project.  He,  however,  first  sent  heralds  into 
Greece  to  demand  submission,  in  the  customary  form. 
The  dread  of  the  Persian  power  prevailed  over  the 
people  of  ./Egina  and  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  ;  at 
Athens  and  Sparta  they  were  otherwise  received.  "  The 
Athenians,"  says  Herodotus,  "  threw  the  heralds  of 
Darius  into  their  pit  of  punishment,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, into  wells,  telling  them  to  procure  the  earth 
and  water  there,  and  carry  it  to  their  king."  (B.  vii.c.  33.) 
Darius  now  hastened  the  departure  of  Datis  the  Mede, 
and  Artaphernes,  his  own  nephew,  son  of  the  governor 
of  Sardis,  whom  he  had  appointed  generals  in  the 
place  of  Mardonius.  They  received  special  orders 
from  the  king  to  plunder  and  burn  Eretria  and  Athens. 
On  reaching  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  they  collected  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  six  hundred 
ships.  In  the  ensuing  spring  they  assembled  their 
whole  fleet  at  Samos.  Having  taken  Naxos  and  all 
the  neighbouring  islands,  they  besieged  Eretria.  The 
disunion  among  the  citizens,  the  retirement  of  the 
Athenian  succours,  hopeless  of  serving  such  self-de- 
voted allies,  and  the  treachery  by  which  the  city  was 
at  length  betrayed  to  the  Persians,  these  circumstances 
we  have  already  narrated  (p.  290).  To  execute  the 
royal  vengeance,  Eretria  was  pillaged,  the  temples 
destroyed,  in  revenge  for  those  burned  at  Sardis,  and 
the  inhabitants  sent  captives  to  Susa.  There,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  so  often  discovered  in  the  exer- 
cise of  despotic  power,  Darius  treated  them  kindly, 
and  allowed  them  a  settlement,  where  their  descend- 
ants were  found  in  after-ages. 

Passing  over  to  Attica,  the  Persians  were  led  by 
Hippias  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  ten  miles  from  Athens. 
Their  army,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  (Miltiad.) 
consisted  of  200,000  foot,  and    10,000  horse.      The 
forces  which  the  Athenians  could  oppose  to  such  a  for- 
midab>  hostility,  were  only  10,000  foot  (including  1,000 
Plataeans),  for  they  had  no  cavalry.     The  particulars  of 
this  almost  incredible  battle,  the  choice  of  Miltiades  for 
general,  by  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  Aristides  and 
the  rest  of  his  companions  ;  the  delay  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian succour,  from  a  superstition  which  robbed  them 
of  a  glorious  distinction,—  all  these  subjects,  which  be- 
long more  properly  to  the  history  of  the  victors,  have 
Degeneracy  been  already  related  (p.  290). 
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diers.          hood  whlch  distinguished  the  armies  of  Cyrus.     Ac 


cording  to  Plutarch  (Aristid.),  those   who  fought   in     Darin?, 
the  battle  of  Marathon  had  garments  embroidered  with  ^x-^-v^ 
gold  upon  their  delicate  bodies,  well  suited  to  their  effi-       From 
minate  minds."     They  are,  however,  admitted  by  Hero-      A.  M. 
dotus  to  have  maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  contest,     3483. 
the  center,  composed  of  Persians  and  the  Sacee,  obliging      -sTc. 
the  Greeks  to  give  way,  and  pursuing  them.     But  the      521. 
Athenians  and  Plateeans,  who  formed  the  wings  of  the         to 
Grecian  army,  closed  upon  the  Persians,  and  obtained      A.M. 
a  complete  victory,  killing  a  great  number,  and  pursuing     3447. 
the  rest,  who  were  escaping  to  their  ships.  The  loss  of      ^~c 
the  Persians  in  this  battle  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to      435 
have  been  no  more  than  6,400  men  slain  on  the  field, 
but  Trogus  computed  that  by  sword,  shipwreck,    and 
disease,  there  were  lost  200,000.     Hippias,  who  had  Death  of 
thus  basely  designed  the  subjugation  of  Attica,  deser-  Hippias. 
vedly  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  though,  according  to  Suidas,  he  fled  to 
Lemnos,  where  he  sickened  and  died.     This  memorable 
event  is  placed  at  the  year  B.  c.  491,  and  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius.    Pausanias  relates, 
that  in  the  portico  at  Athens,  called  Peeule,  there  was  a 
picture,  in  which  the  most  celebrated  Athenians  and 
Plateeans  were  drawn  from  the  life.     There  were  re- 
presented in  one  part  the  barbarians  flying  into  the 
marsh,  which  so   largely  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  other  part,  are  slaughtering  their 
enemies,  as  they  attempt  to  enter  the  Phoenician  vessels. 

Herodotus,   in  the  commencement   of  his  seventh  Raae  of 
book  (Polymnia),  says,  that  "  when  the  news  of  the  Darius. 
battle  of  Marathon  reached  Darius,  he  who  was  before 
incensed  against  the  Athenians  for  their  destruction  of 
Sardis,   became  still  more  exasperated,   and  resolved 
more  eagerly  on  the  invasion  of  Greece.     He  therefore  HC  prepares 
instantly  sent  orders  to  the  cities  under  his  allegiance  to  renew 
to  provide  a  far  greater  number  of  transports,  horses, tlie  war> 
and  provisions."     "  Thus,"  adds  the  historian,  "  Asia 
experienced  three  years  of  confusion  ;  her  ablest  men 
being  called  out  to  the    Greek   expedition.      In  the 
fourth  year  the  Egyptian's  revolted." 

Darius  was  now  preparing  two  armies,  that  he  might 
at  once  display  his  power  in  Attica  and  Egypt.  But 
his  attention  was  diverted  to  a  contest  in  his  own 
family  for  the  succession  to  his  crown.  This,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  their  kings  determined 
before  they  proceeded  on  a  military  expedition.  One 
competitor  was  Artobazanes,  his  eldest  son  by  the 
daughter  of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married,  as  already 
mentioned,  while  in  a  private  condition.  The  other 
was  Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus.  On  him,  according  to  the  advice  of  Demara- 
tus,  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta,  the  succession  was  be- 
stowed, because  the  father  of  Artobazanes  was'  only  a 
private  individual  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  while  the 
father  of  Xerxes  was  a  king. 

Herodotus,  to  whom  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  Death  of  • 
for  our  knowledge  of  Darius,  describes  this  appoint-  Darius, 
ment  of  a  successor,  as  the  last  transaction  of  his 
reign.  His  preparations,  indeed,  to  accomplish  mighty 
projects  were  unceasing;  but^  he  was  arrested  by  a 
power  mightier  than  his  own.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years,  B.  c.  486,  and,  according  to  this 
historian,  "  in  the  year  which  followed  the  revolt  of 
the  Babylonians,  leaving  ungratified  the  resentment  he 
had  cherished  against  the  Egyptians  and  Athenians 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  his  power." 
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Tt  is  a  just  reflection  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  "  as  God 
was  pleased  to  make  Darius  his  instrument  to  restore 
his  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  promote  his  worship 
there,"  so  "  he  blessed  him  with  a  numerous  issue,  a 
long  reign,  and  great  prosperity.''  But  when  that  learned 
and  pious  author  describes  him  as  "  a  prince  of  wisdom, 
clemency,  and  justice,"  we  confess  our  inability  to 
discover  those  invaluable  qualities  predominating  in 
the  transactions  of  his  reign.  He  has  had  the  undis- 
puted, and  probably  justly-merited  reputation  of  being 
a  judicious,  military  commander;  and,  according  to 


Plutarch  (Apotheg.),  he  "  praised  himself  for  his  pre-     Darius, 
sence  of  mind  in  battles  and  dangers."     Yet  there  was  ^^~v*^. 
little  wisdom   discovered  in  the  attempts  to  extend,      A.  M. 
rather  than  to   consolidate   and  improve  an   already     3514. 
unwieldy  empire.     And  as  to  the  clemency  and  justice      B~^ 
of  Darius,  though  some  traces  of  these  may  appear  as      499 
"  a  spot  of  azure  in  a  clouded  sky,"  yet  we  cannot  de- 
scribe them  as  characteristic  of  his  government,  till  we 
have  forgotten  the  family  of  Intaphernes,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sons  of  the  venerable  Oebasus  were 
yielded  to  the  request  of  the  wretched  father. 
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Biography.  THE  fickleness  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  ever 
profuse  in  its  favours,  ungrateful  in  its  neglect,  or 
tremendous  in  its  anger,  is  in  no  instance  more  strongly 
illustrated  than  in  the  lives  of  the  patriots  Miltiades, 
Aristides,  and  Themistocles.  Each  of  these  exalted 
citizens  possessed  his  own  peculiar  virtues  ;  each  of 
them  was  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards,  and  each 
of  them,  in  his  turn,  felt  the  severity  of  those  laws 
and  the  tyranny  of  that  power  which  he  himself  had  so 
largely  contributed  to  support?  if  not  to  originate.  In 
contrast  with  the  evils,  however,  of  a  popular  form  of 
government,  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  these  celebrated 
men,  we  must  not  omit  to  observe,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  certain  beneficial  result.  In  times  of  public  danger 
and  of  threatened  subversion  to  foreign  dominion,  men 
of  great  and  extraordinary  powers  in  a  democracy  rise 
up,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  stones  of  their  cities ; 
real  merit  much  more  readily  finds  both  its  due  im- 
petus and  its  due  reward ;  and  the  temptations  of 
ambition  are  only  open  to  its  votaries,  because  they 
have  first  preserved  them  to  their  country.  Among 
the  Athenians,  the  extreme  jealousy  of  undue  power 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  one  person,  for  a  long  time 
effectually  guarded  them  against  the  ambition  of  their 
chieftains.  But  as  individuals  possessed  too  little,  so 
the  aggregate  of  the  community  enjoyed  too  much  au- 
thority ;  and  the  misuse  of  that  power  is  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  lives  of  those  who  were  in  turn  the 
favourites  and  the  victims  of  a  fierce  and  ungovern- 
able populace. 

Miltiades,  the  senior  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon, 
and  the  immediate  director  of  the  triumphs  of  that 
ever-memorable  spot,  was  descended  from  a  noble  and 
distinguished  family.  His  father,  named  Cimon,  the 
son  of  Cypselus,  was  one  of  those  high-minded  Athe- 
nians who,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  could  not  brook 
obedience  to  the  tyrant,  and  quitted  his  country  in 
consequence  of  that  feeling.  The  magnanimity  of 
Pisistratus,  however,  soon  induced  him  to  return,  and 
he  was  afterwards  slain  in  a  domestic  tumult  in  the 
city.  This  Cimon  left  two  sons,  one  named  Stesagoras 
and  the  other  Miltiades,  the  Athenian  general.  Ste- 
sagoras was  soon  called  to  a  higher  station  than  that 
which  either  his  father  or  himself  had  filled  in  Athens. 
The  sons  of  Cimon  had  an  uncle  named  Miltiades,  the 
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son  of  Cypselus,  who,  by  his  own  merits,  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  dictates  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  became 
prince  of  the  Thracian  Dolonces,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
part  of  Chersonesus  ;    and   dying  without   issue,    his 
nephew  Stesagoras  succeeded  him  in  that  sovereignty. 
The  reign  of  Stesagoras  was  short ;  he  was  slain  by  a 
blow  from  an  axe,  given  by  an  enemy  disguised  in  the 
dress  and  accoutrements  of  a  deserter ;  and  dying,  like 
his  uncle,  without  issue,  Miltiades,  the  celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  became  entitled  to  the  throne  and  property  Originally 
of  his  brother.     He  was  a  favourite,  at  this  time,  with  k'ng  of  th 
Pisistratus,  the  sovereign  of  Athens  ;   and  that  prince,  Doiouci. 
ever  the  friend  of  monarchy,  assisted  him  with  a  small 
army  to  support  his   title.     With  one  ship  only  he 
sailed  to  take  possession  of  his  new  government ;  and, 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  stratagem,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Chersonesus,  he  absented  himself  from  the  public 
shows,  and  affected  a  particular  seclusion,  pretending 
grief  for  the  death  of  Stesagoras,  and  a  desire  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory.     By  this  artifice,  he  collected, 
to  condole  with  him,  all  the  principal  persons  from  the 
neighbouring  cities  ;  an  event  for  which  Miltiades  had 
duly  prepared.     The  murder  of  his  father  Cimon  is  said 
to  have  been  contrived,  or  perpetrated,  at  Athens,  by 
the  very  persons  whom  he  now  found  in  his  power; 
they  were,  therefore,  seized  and  imprisoned  by  order 
of  Miltiades,  and  his  path  to  the  throne  was  secured 
from  danger,  but  what,  if  any,  further  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  them,  is  nowhere  recorded.     Miltiades  now 
found  himself  the  .undisputed  master  of  Chersonesus. 
He  immediately  formed  a  body-guard  of  five  hundred 
auxiliaries ;  and  allied  himself,  by  marriage,  with  Olorus, 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whose  daughter,  Hegesipyla,  he  was 
presented  with  a  son,  Cimon.  afterwards  so  celebrated 
in  Grecian  history.     The  new  monarch  was  not,  how-  Causes  of 
ever,  destined  long  to   enjoy  his  dominions  in  tran-  l>is  settle- 
quillity:  he  was  to  descend  from  this  petty  throne  to  '"""  at 
lead  the  way  to  an  imperishable  renown  ;  and  the  same  " 
causes  that  compelled  the  one  event,  so  humbling  to 
his  early  ambition,  were  the  means  of  shedding  greater 
lustre  on  his  name  than  any  contemporary  sovereignty 
could  have  bestowed.     In  the  third  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, Darius,  in  resentment  of  certain  alleged  injuries 
he  had  received  from  the  Athenians,  made  retaliation 
on  all  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  wh«n 
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th«  Scythian  nomades,  or  wandering  tribes,  either  ir- 
ritated by  some  injuries  they  had  received  from  the 
Persian  expedition,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
state  of  confusion  and  alarm  which  it  occasioned,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  on  the  borders  of  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  desolated  the  country  around,  indiscrimi- 
nately, whether  under  the  Persian  dominion  or  in 
alliance  with  the  Greeks.  This  was  a  force  which 
Miltiades  found  himself  unable  to  withstand,  and  he 
prudently  retired  until  the  storm  should  blow  over 
According  to  the  customary  mode  of  warfare  with  the 
Scythians,  they  plundered  the  Chersonesus,  without 
attempting  to  maintain  it,  but  soon  suffered  it  to  revert 
to  its  former  prince  ;  and  Miltiades  was  reinstated  in 
his  power  by  the  Dolonces.  A  short  interval  of  peace 
succeeded ;  but  in  the  third  year  after  his  restoration, 
Darius,  provoked,  perhaps,  by  the  known  attachment 
of  Miltiades  to  the  Athenians,  sent  a  powerful  army  of 
the  Phoenicians  against  him ;  and  the  hero,  suround- 
ing  himself  with  his  friends,  and  collecting  all  his 
riches,  finally  abandoned  his  dominions,  and  set  sail, 
with  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  for  Athens. 

The  Athenians  had  been  prepared  to  receive  the 
royal  fugitive  with  honour.  He  had  never,  in  the  course 
of  his  sovereignty  over  Chersonesus,  forgotten  his  con- 
nections with  his  native  soil ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
had  rendered  Athens  a  considerable  service.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Lemnos  having  been  admo- 
nished by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  compose  their  diffe- 
rences with  the  Athenians  by  an  absolute  submission, 
the  Lemnian  ambassadors  are  said  to  have  answered 
contemptuously,  and,  as  it  was  then. deemed,  im- 
piously, that  "  they  would  comply  when  a  ship  from 
the  Athenian  dominions  should  be  blown  into  their 
harbour  by  a  north  wind ;".  confident,  in  the  then  im- 
perfect state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  that,  as  the  haven 
of  Lemnos  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Attica,  they  were 
perfectly  securefrom  such  an  event.  Miltiades,  however, 
being  possessed  of  the  Chersonesus,  easily  sailed  from 
a  port  in  the  Hellespont,  and  won  the  harbour  of  Lemr 
nos,  driven  thither  by  a  strong  north  wind;  when, 
aware  alike  of  the  oracle  and  of  the  positive  answer  of 
the  Leninites,  he  instantly  demanded  a  fulfilment  of 
both,  in  their  submission  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians.  This  requisition  was  immediately  complied 
with;  partly,  perhaps,  through  their  superstitious  re- 
verence of  the  oracle,  and  partly  in  deference  to  their 
own  honour. 

But  neither  these  services  nor  the  known  friend- 
ship o£  Miltiades  to  the  Athenian  state  could  screen 
him  from  censure,  on  account  of  that  which  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  a  serious  crime.  He 
had,  from  an  Athenian  citizen,  become  a  monarch; 
and,  in  their  inveterate  hatred  to  kingly  government, 
these  arbitrary  republicans  actually  formed  an  accu- 
sation against  him  on  this  account,  and  he  was  re- 
gularly tried  for  the  offence,  of  which,  however,  he 
was  as  strangely  acquitted.  His  talents,  reputation, 
and  riches,  now  soon  elevated  him  to  the  highest  offices 
of  public  trust  and  honour ;  when  the  ambassadors  of 
Darius  came  to  Athens,  demanding  earth  and  water 
from  the  citizens,  in  token  of  their  submission  to  the 
Persians.  To  the  eloquence  and  exertions  of  Miltiades 
Athens  owed  the  glory  of  her  decisive  conduct.  He 
induced  his  countrymen  to  throw  those  emissaries  of 
the  tyrant  into  a  pit,  as  a  signal  of  defiance  to  their 
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master,  proclaiming  to  them  aloud,  that  in  that  place  Miltiadcs. 
they  would  find  the  objects  of  their  requisition,  earth 
and  water,  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  and  as  much 
as  the  Athenian  honour  could  grant  them.  After  this 
hostile  menace,  when  war  was  on  both  sides  preparing 
with  the  utmost  activity,  Miltiades  was  appointed  one 

of  the  ten  generals  to  command  the  Athenian  army,  „ 

i          LIJ  -i  •  111'    Command* 

ana  we  have  already  seen  in  how  vigorous  and  able  a  atMara- 
manner  he  conducted  those  troops  to  immortal  honour  thon. 
in  the  field  of  Marathon  ;   and  how  vigilant  a  part  he 
acted  immediately  afterwards,  when  he  marched  from 
Marathon,  and  saved  Athens  from  being  attacked  and 
plundered  by  those  fugitives  whom  he  had  already 
beaten.     See  PISISTRATJDJE,  p.  290. 

On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  splendid  victory  of 
Marathon,  Miltiades  was  treated  with  increased  re- 
spect. He  was  represented  in  the  picture,  painted  by 
order  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Poecilian  portico,  fore- 
most amongst  his  contemporaries  and  coadjutors,  the 
ten  captains,  animating  his  soldiers  to  the  charge.  But 
this  appears  to  have  been  his  only  reward.  In  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  the  Athenians  rejected  his 
demand  of  an  olive  crown,  and  severely  rebuked  the 
hero  for  presuming  to  claim  it.  Soon  afterwards,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
make  a  descent  Hpon  the  island  of  Paros,to  retaliate  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  the  offence  which  they 
had  committed  in  rendering  assistance  to  Darius, 
in  his  late  expedition  to  Marathon.  Some  historians 
affirm,  that  the  real  motive  which  influenced  the  Athe- 
nian general  in  this  proposal,  was  a  private  quarrel 
betwixt  him  and  one  Lysagoras,  a  Parian  chieftain. 
Unfortunately,  both  for  his  own  fate  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  Athenians,  Miltiades,  now  a  leading  man  in  their 
assemblies,  succeeded  without  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  to  adopt  his  scheme  ;  and  they  entrusted  him  with 
a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  well  manned,  and  proportionally 
appointed.  With  this  force  Miltiades  sailed  from  Expedition 
Athens  in  high  hopes  of  conquest,  and  promising  to  to  t^ros. 
return  wifch  great  riches  and  other  advantages,  the 
fruits  of  his  anticipated  victory.  Arrived  at  the  island 
of  Paros,  he  landed  without  opposition,  and  sent  heralds 
to  the  city  demanding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents 
to  be  immediately  paid  him  as  a  ransom  for  their  coun- 
try, which,  in  case  of  refusal,  he  threatened  to  give  up  to 
the  violence  and  plunder  of  his  irritated  army.  The 
Parians,  unmoved  by  these  menaces,  and  confident  of 
their  own  strength,  refused  even  to  deliberate  on  his  pro- 
posals, sent  back  to  Miltiades-an  unqualified  defiance, 
and  vigorously  prepared  for  their  defence.  The  Athe- 
nian army  then  invested  the  city,  and,  for  a  time,  carried 
on  the  siege  with  considerable  zeal  and  with  some 
prospect  of  ultimate  success  ;  when,  either  by  treason 
or  accident,  an  event  befel  their  general  which  proved 
fatal  to  all  their  anticipations.  One  Timo,  a  Parian 
priestess,  came  secretly  to  Miltiades,  promising  that 
she  would  disclose  to  him  a  method  by  which  he 
might  take  the  city  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  the 
Athenian  general  listened  to  her  scheme  with  too  eager 
a  credulity.  In  consequence  of  her  advice,  he  repaired  Misled  t« 
in  secret  and  alone  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  the  law-  bis  ruin. 
giver,  expecting  to  find  its  gates  readily  opened  for  his 
reception.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  by  no 
violence  was  he  able  to  force  them.  He,  therefore, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from  thence  leaped 
down  into  the  area  of  the  temple,  still  encouraging  the 
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Biography,  hope  that  he  should  meet  his  supposed  confederates. 
Finding  in  this  place  no  one  ready  to  assist  him,  or 
seized,  as  Herodotus  says,  with  a  sudden  horror  at  his 
own  impiety,  he  now  determined  to  attempt  his  return. 
With  this  view  he  hastily  re-ascended  the  wall,  when 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  broke  his  thigh  in  falling,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  dislocated  his  knee-pan. 
In  what  manner  he  reached  his  camp  we  are  not  told, 
but  his  arrival  there^  in  this  deplorable  condition,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  spread  consternation  and  panic 
throughout  the  army ;  in  consequence  of  it,  the  siege 
was  raised,  and  the  expedition  re-embarked,  baffled 
and  defeated  in  its  purpose. 

The  short  season  of  the  glory  of  Miltiades,  the  victor 
of  Marathon,  had  now  passed  away.  The  slightest 
misfortune  was  at  all  times  sufficient  to  change  the 
aspect  of  the  Athenian  favour;  and  in  proportion  as 
their  expectations  had  been  raised  by  success,  so  were 
their  vexation  and  anger  vented  upon  a  reverse.  With 
an  army  diminished  in  numbers  and  broken  in  spirit, 
the  helpless  Miltiades  returned  mortally  wounded  to 
Athens,  and  found  that  the  general  dissatisfaction  was 
increasing.  The  circumstance  of  his  personal  quarrel 
with  Lysagoras,  the  Parian  chief,  was  alleged  as  an 
argument  to  prove  his  motive  for  the  recent  expedition 
to  have  been  self-interest  alone ;  and  Xanthippus,  the 
father  of  the  famous  Pericles,  boldly  came  forward  to 
the  general  assembly,  and  accused  their  formerly  vic- 
torious and  highly-favoured  general  of  having  de- 
signedly misled  the  people  into  tho  war.  This  con- 
struction of  his  conduct  was  instantly  adopted,  and 
the  popular  voice  (ever  ready  to  throw  additional 
weight  on  the  descending  scale  of  the  fluctuating  ba- 
lance of  fortune)  now  loudly  demanded  the  sentence 
of  death  on  the  unfortunate  Miltiades,  as  an  expiation 
of  his  crime.  The  situation  of  the  accused  was  the 
more  distressing,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible,  from  his 
wounds,  that  he  could  appear  and  enter  on  his  own 
defence.  His  known  eloquence,  and  even  his  personal 
appearance,  might  not  have  been  without  their  due 
influence  on  the  multitude ;  but  he  was  obliged,  how- 
ever unwilling,  to  trust  his  defence  to  Tisagoras,  his 
brother,  who,  indeed,  used  his  most  strenuous  and 
affectionate  exertions  on  his  behalf.  Some  writers, 
indeed,  state  that  he  was  brought  into  the  assembly 
on  a  couch,  while  his  cause  was  pleaded  by  his  friends. 
Tisagoras  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  although 
Miltiades  had  failed  in  this  last  expedition,  it  was 
yet  to  him  that  they  were  indebted  for  that  victory 
at  Marathon,  which  had  effected  the  preservation  of 
Athens  from  the  cruelties  threatened  by  the  Persian 
monarch :  he  therefore  entreated  them  to  forgive  his 
present  error  in  consideration  of  his  past  services, 
and  to  regard,  at  least,  with  commiseration,  him  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  power  of  that  de- 
liberation which  they  now  exercised,  and  those  laws 
which  he  had  protected  from  dissolution  by  the  Per- 
sian king.  These  arguments,  and  this  joint  appeal 
to  their  justice  as  well  as  to  their  pity,  were  not 
without  their  effect  On  a  solemn  hearing,  the  as- 
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sembled  Athenian  people  acquitted  Miltiades  of  any 
crime  deserving  death,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  sen- ' 
tenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  the  amount  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Parian  expedition.  This  was  a 
payment  too  large  for  the  fortune  of  Miltiades  to  sus- 
tain ;  and,  maimed  and  disabled  as  he  was,  the 
Athenians  dragged  him  to  prison,  condemning  him  to 
suffer  in  person  for  that  which  he  was  unable  to  pay 
in  money. 

If  the  Marathonian  hero  had  not  already  received  Condemned 
his  death-wounds  at  Paros,  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  ina  severe 
of  the  Athenians  would,  in  all  probability,  have  exacer- 
bated  those  wounds,  however  slight,  so  as  to  have  pro- 
duced an  event  equally  fatal.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  was  not  actually  the  case ;  a  broken 
thigh,  or  a  dislocated  knee-pan,  could  scarcely  be 
supposed,  however  immature  the  art  of  surgery,  to 
have  produced  death  without  accelerating  or  assisting 
causes  ;  and  where  can  we  seek  for  those  causes  so 
successfully  as  in  the  wounded  mind  of  the  hero  ? 
Whatever  were  the  immediate  causes,  however,  this 
celebrated  general  died  in  prison  from  the  mortification  Dies  in  • 
of  his  wounded  limb,  soon  after  his  trial  and  subsequent  prison, 
condemnation.  The  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  did  not 
end  with  the  death  of  their  victim ;  they  denied  him 
the  rites  of  burial  until  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  was 
discharged;  and  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  offered 
his  own  person,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his  parent  from 
further  indignity.  This  noble  son  of  no  ignoble  father, 
was  now,  in  his  turn,  sent  to  prison  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine ;  nor  was  he  released  till,  the  sum 
being  discharged  by  one  Callias,  the  hard  law,  and  the 
harder  hearts  of  the  Athenian  democracy  were  satisfied. 
This  was  at  the  expence  of  a  further  sacrifice  made  by 
Cimon  for  the  redemption  of  his  father's  honour.  Ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  laws  and  customs  of  those 
days,  he  had  married  a  sister  by  his  father's  side,  whose 
name  was  Elpinice,  and  who  was  admired  by  Callias, 
a  person  of  low  birth,  and  the  same  who  paid  the  fine 
for  the  liberation  of  Cimon ;  which,  however,  he  only 
consented  to  do  on  Cimon's  giving  up  Elpinice  to  him 
as  his  wife.  Both  Cimon  and  Elpinice  were  unwilling 
to  separate ;  but  a  cause  common  to  both,  the  family 
honour,  at  length  prevailed,  and  it  is  recorded,  as  a 
peculiar  instance  of  magnanimity  in  Elpinice,  that  she 
gave  herself  up  to  Callias,  on  his  payment  of  the  fine 
for  Cimon,  with  the  declaration  that  "  whilst  in  her 
power  to  prevent  it,  she  would  not  suffer  any  of  the 
family  of  Miltiades  to  remain  in  prison  or  in  distress." 
Thus  perished  Miltiades,  the  victor  of  Marathon,  and 
one  of  the  first  of  those  heroes  who  afterwards  rendered 
Athens  so  famous  on  the  pages  of  history.  The  love 
of  power — a  temptation  scarcely  resistible  by  human 
nature — was  the  principal  failing  of  his  character ;  but 
after  he  had  attained  that  power,  his  native  generosity 
of  heart  forbade  him  to  use  it  with  injustice  or  cruelty. 
During  the  time  of  his  magistracy,  he  was  moderate, 
humble,  and  universally  beloved ;  nor  in  the  days  of 
his  adversity  does  the  slightest  spot  of  malignity  cloud 
his  reputation. 
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THS  names  of  the  two  illustrious  Athenians  whose 
'  lives  we  are  now  about  to  relate,  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven throughout  the  most  interesting  events  in  which 
they  appeared,  and  the  character  of  each  is  so  con- 
stantly illustrating  that  of  the  other,  either  by  con- 
trast when  they  appear  as  rivals,  or  by  the  variety  and 
suitability  of  their  assistance  to  each  other  when  co- 
adjutors and  friends,  that  they  cannot  well  be  dis- 
united. Scarcely  a  circumstance  of  importance  to  their 
country  occurred  during  the  period  in  which  they 
lived,  but  we  find  both  these  patriots  shared  in  its 
glory  and  its  advantages,  or  endured  the  mortification, 
if  not  the  blame,  of  its  failure  ;  and  when  the  name  of 
one  of  them  alone  stands  eminent  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, we  generally  find  his  compatriot  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  causes  or  with  the  consequences  of 
the  event  related.  For  these  reasons,  and  because 
their  united  fates  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  same 
points  and  views  in  the  manners,  laws,  and  government 
of  Athens,  we  shall  not  now  disjoin  what  has  often  been 
considered  together. 

Aristides  was  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  of  the  tribe  of 
Antiochis,  and  residing  in  the  village  of  Alopece,  in 
Attica.     Themistocles  was,   on  the  maternal  sfde,  a 
foreigner,  and  of  disputed  extraction.     Some  writers 
speak  of  his  mother  under  the  name  of  Euterpe,  others 
under  that  of  Abrotonum ;    and  whether  she  were  a 
native  of  Halicarnassus,  of  Thrace,  or  of  Acarnania,  is 
uncertain ;  his  father  was  named  Neocles,  of  the  tribe 
of  Leontes.     Both  these  great  men  were  comparatively 
of  mean  families,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  par- 
ticular advantages  of  their  youth  to  which  they  were 
indebted  for  their  future  renown :  unless,  indeed,  their 
constant  companionship  may  be  so  regarded ;  for  they 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  the  age  of  boyhood 
together,  and  to  have  developed  in  their  juvenile  sports 
much  of  that  spirit  of  personal  rivalry  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  their  history,  and  prompted  them  to  such 
important  actions.    In  boyhood,  too,  the  different  dis- 
positions of  the  future  patriots  were  equally  remarkable 
as  their  mutual  jealousy.     Themistocles  was  bold,  im- 
petuous, and  ambitious,  little  careful  of  the  means  by 
which  his  ambition  was  gratified.    Subtle  and  courteous 
when   overawed  by  superior   virtue  or   attainments; 
naughty  and  resolute  on  other  occasions,  as  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  dictated  his  conduct.     At  a  very 
early  age  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  art  of  oratory, 
and  to  have  exhibited  those  unusual  powers  in  conduct- 
ing the  real  or  imaginary  accusations  and  defences  of  his 
school-fellows,  which  attracted  the  decided  admiration 
of  his  superiors.     "  Boy,"  said  his  tutor,  on  one  of  these 
J  occasions,  with  much  more  discrimination  than  discre- 
tion   «  thou  wilt  become,  at  some  future  time,  either  a 
mighty  curse  or  a  mighty  blessing  to  thy  country ; 
thou  wilt  never  prove  an  ordinary  man."    Aristides,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  early  designated  by  the  firmness 
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of  his  resolutions,  and  the  justice  and  equity  of  hia   Aristidet 

general  conduct.     The  objects  he  proposed  to  himself  an.(1  T!*e" 

i   ,  ,  v  ,  .  ,  mistocles. 

were  moral  and  honourable,  and  the  means  which  he  <^^*^*^, 

used  to  attain  them  candid  and  honest. 

As  the  youths  grew  up  to  manhood,  their  contrariety 
of  disposition  generated  contrary  habits  of  life  and 
modes  of  thinking.  The  innate  integrity  and  conscious 
pride  of  Aristides  naturally  led  him  to  the  study  of 
the  Spartan  philosophy  of  Lycurgus.  He  disdained  to 
flatter  an  unsteady  and  unwise  populace;  and,  although 
an  advocate  for  the  cause  of  republicanism,  he  be- 
came a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  and  indulged  per- 
haps an  extreme  contempt  for  the  people.  Truth,  how- 
ever, was  his  great  object,  and  justice  was  his  path — 
that  path  which,  regardless  of  the  scorns  of  the  weak  fi 
or  the  outcries  of  the  wicked,  he  trod  through  life  with  earyvl 
a  remarkable  steadiness.  Themistocles,  whose  motives 
were  those  of  ambition  alone,  chose,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  the  readiest  way  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject, by  becoming  an  excessive  favourer  of  the  power 
of  the  democracy ;  a  flatterer  of  their  persons  and  their 
vilest  passions.  To  this  side  he  was  also  inclined  by 
his  ripening  jealousy  of  Aristides,  whose  reputation  and 
whose  projects  he  hoped  to  subvert  by  the  use  of  those 
very  means  which  his  rival  despised.  The  rise  of  this 
aversion  between  these  two  eminent  men,  or  rather  of 
the  unworthy  jealousy  of  Themistocles  against  Aris- 
tides, is  most  important  to  trace,  in  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  their  actions,  as  it  became  the  source  of 
.great  disturbances  in  the  Athenian  state,  and  shook  at 
times  the  constitution  of  their  country  to  the  centre. 
Nevertheless,  when  that  country  was  in  danger  from 
foreign  tyranny,  the  talents  of  both  were  as  warmly 
united  in  protecting  it. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  eminent  occasion 
which  presented  itself  in  illustration  of  their  devoted 
patriotism,  was  that  invasion  of  Attica,  by  the  Persians, 
which  was  defeated  with  so  much  glory  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon.     Aristides  and  Themistocles  were  both,  on 
this  occasion,  amongst  the  ten  generals  who  commanded 
the  Athenian  army,  under  Callimachus  the  polemarch ; 
and  both  signalized  their  courage  and  capacity  before  *n  Joint 
and  after  that  celebrated  conflict;  the  details  of  which  JJ'JJJJ^ 
will  be  found  in  our  article  PISISTRATIDJE.  thon> 

When  Miltiades  marched  to  repel  the  plundering 
fugitives  of  the  Persian  army,  who  had  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle  with  the  purpose  of  surprising  Athens 
itself,  Aristides  was  left  in  the  chief  command  of  those 
Grecians  at  Marathon,  who  guarded  the  prisoners  and 
the  spoil.  The  vast  treasures  of  the  enemy  now 
lay  at  his  complete  disposal :  he  was  young  as  a  com- 
mander, and  well  acquainted  with  the  tempting  power 
of  gold;  but  his  personal  disinterestedness  and  the 
severity  of  his  public  justice  were  alike  conspicuous  on 
the  occasion.  Not  only  was  the  minutest  part  of  the 
conquered  treasure  unappropriated  to  his  own  use,  but 
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Biography,  he  exerted  every  nerve  to  restrain  the  private  plunder 
of  others,  considering  the  whole  spoil  as  the  property 
of  the  state.  He  conducted  it  with  scrupulous  care  to 
the  capital,  and,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen, 
resigned  his  important  command. 

The  Athenians  were  no  sooner  released  from  the 
danger  of  that  invasion,  than  their  private  dissensions 
rose  to  as  high  and  dangerous  excesses  as  before.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  city  now  began  to  consider  Aristides 
a!s  their  wisest  adviser  and  firm  support  ;  whilst  the 
popular  outcry  was  in  favour  of  the  more  ostenta- 
tious merits  of  Themistocles.  The  Athenian  constitution 
Dissensions  permitted  every  citizen  in  his  turn  to  preside  in  the 
respecting  courts  of  justice  ;  and  we  shall  here  see  the  difference  of 
these  chiefs  principle  upon  which  these  celebrated  chieftains  thought 
prOper  to  direct  their  public  conduct.  "The  gods 
forbid,"  said  Themistocles,  "  that  I  should  ever  preside 
at  a  tribunal  where  my  friends  shall  not  find  more  favour 
than  strangers."  Aristides,  on  the  contrary,  held  that 
on  a  seat  of  justice,  the  inflexible  rule  of  right  should 
alone  be  his  guide,  unbiassed  by  fear,  by  anger,  or  by 
favour.  On  one  occasion  of  this  sort,  a  plaintiff'  urged 
in  favour  of  his  suit,  and  in  illustration  of  the  evil  dis"- 
positions  of  the  accused,  the  wrongs  which  the  defend- 
ant had  committed  against  Aristides  himself,  who  in- 
stantly interrupted  his  plea,  and  exclaimed,  "  Mention 
your  own  cause,  and  the  injuries  you  yourself  have  re- 
ceived ;  for,  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  not  as  accuser;  the 
su|^  js  yOurS)  an(J  not  mine."  This  rigid  and  unbend- 
*n&  nonesty  soon  procured  to  him  a  title  perhaps  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  antiquity  :  the  name  of  Aristides 
is  handed  down  to  us  in  history,  almost  everywhere 
accompanied  by  the  high  and  expressive  surname  of 
"  THE  JUST."  Historians  record  another  circumstance 
singularly  illustrative  of  the  general  esteem  of  the  Athe- 
nians for  Aristides.  On  the  representation  in  the  public 
theatre  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  jEschylus,  a  passage 
strongly  descriptive  of  a  high  state  of  moral  excellence 
was  recited,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  audience  were  in- 
stantly, and  almost  instinctively  turned  on  Aristides, 
considering  him  as  a  living  instance  of  that  character 
which  the  poet  had  only  imagined. 

Themistocles,  in  the  mean  time,  was  reaping  his  pe- 
culiar honours,  his  popularity  largely  increased,  and 
his  power  and  his  ambition  grew  proportionably  great 
and  insatiable.  He  repined  not  at  the  reputation  of  his 
rival,  which  he  regarded  as  empty  and  unavailing,  if 
not  dangerous  to  its  owner;  for  he  was  aware  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  well-earned  fame  of  Aristides,  he 
would  but  afford  a  surer  mark  for  the  malevolence  of 
that  fierce  democracy  of  which  he  should  soon  become 
the  sole  director.  With  a  base  and  secret  satisfaction, 
therefore,  he  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  general 
admiration  of  Aristides,  whilst  he  steadily  meditated 
his  destruction  ;  and  the  tremendous  democratical 
Hi«  trial  by  power  afforded  by  the  trial  of  ostracism  was  fixed  upon 
ostracism,  as  the  means  of  ultimately  accomplishing  it.  This 
summary  mode  of  popular  justice  derived  its  name 
from  ostracon,  a  tile,  the  votes  of  the  citizens  being  at 
first  collected  by  each  one  writing  on  a  tile,  or  earthen 
vessel,  the  name  of  the  person  he  wished  to  condemn 
to  banishment.  Every  Athenian  citizen  possessed  this 
extravagant  power  of  voting  for  the  condemnation  of  an 
individual,  without  any  assigned  reason  :  and  if  the 
name  of  any  person  was  'found  to  be  written  on  six 
thousand  tiles  or  shells,  the  sentence  was  confirmed 


by  the  judges,  and  the  victim  of  private  or  public  pique 
was  expelled  the  commonwealth  for  ten  years.  The  and  The- 
author  of  this  law,  which  tended  finally  to  give  so  much  mist°cles. 
undue  power  to  the  people,  is  not  known.  Some  have  l 
ascribed  it  to  the  Pisistratidse,  and  others  have  pre- 
tended to  trace  it  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Theseus.  If  of  such  early  institution,  the  power  thus 
vested  in  the  people  was  not  in  its  origin  so  excessive ; 
for  the  number  of  condemning  shells  not  being  fixed  in 
any  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  city,  but  stated 
at  a  certain  given  quantum,  where  this  number  em- 
braced the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  it  might  be  no 
unfair  method  of  expressing  their  minds;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  the  citizens  increased  in  multitude,  the 
power  became  more  formidable  ;  and  in  a  populous 
city  containing  many  tens  of  thousands,  it  could  never 
have  been  difficult  for  a  favourite  demagogue  to  pro- 
cure six  thousand  persons  to  join  him  in  his  objects  of 
proscription.  The  free  citizens  of  Athens  were  at  this 
time  reckoned  to  amount  to  about  twenty  thousand ; 
many  of  them  almost  wholly  without  employment,  and 
ever  on  the  watch  for  the  excitement  afforded  them  in 
the  oratorical  talents  of  their  leaders,  the  influence  of 
whose  eloquence  was  now  at  its  greatest  height. 

The  chief  accusation  brought  forward,  at  the  instiga-  Accused  at 
tion  of  Themistocles,  to  remove  his  rival  from  Athens,  theinstajice 

was  that  very  reputation  for  justice  and  honour  which  of  Jneuus- 
A-i-i        11  11  •     j       ,,    *    •  ^-j      »       •  i  tocles. 

Anstides  had   so  nobly  acquired.     "  Aristides,     sard 

the  agents  of  Themistocles,  "  has  insensibly  created 
himself  a  monarch,  although  without  pomp  or  guards. 
From  his  great  reputation  for  justice,  he  acts  every  day 
as  umpire  between  contending  parties ;  and  what  con- 
stitutes a  tyrant  but  the  giving  of  laws  ?"     Persuaded 
by  this  sophistry  to  apprehend  danger  to  the  state  from 
the  very  means  of  its  preservation,  or,  as  their  leaders 
would  argue,,  from  the  pre-eminence  of  any  individual 
in  it,  the  giddy  people  condemned  one  man  for  the 
true  greatness  of  his  rigid  virtue ;  inattentive  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  ambition  of   another,  who 
must  thus  necessarily  become  the  greater,  in  virtue  of 
his  being  the  more  unjust.     When  the  sentence  was 
announced  to  him  by  the  magistrates,  Aristides,  ani- 
mated  with   as   warm  a  love  for   his    country,    and 
sustaining  the  same  equanimity  of  mind  as  when  the 
citizens  had  showered  honours  and  .rewards  upon  him, 
exclaimed,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  "  I  beseech 
the  gods  that  the  Athenians  may  never  see  the  day 
which  shall  force  them  to  remember  Aristides  !"     Ten 
days   (the  usual   time   in   this  case)  was  allotted  to 
him   for    his  preparation    to    quit   the   territories   of . 
Athens,  and    the  usual  exile  of  ten  years  was  pro-  Banished1 
nounced  as  the  period  of  banishment.     Upon  the  oc-  for  ten 
casion  of  this  trial,  astoryis  recorded  of  Aristides  most  years- 
strongly  exemplifying  his  philosophy,  and  his  proud 
sense  of  internal  rectitude.     A  clown  from  a  village  in 
Attica,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  dazzled  by 
the  eloquence  of  Themistocles,  advanced,  during  the 
trial,   toward  Aristides  himself  (with  whose  person  he 
was  unacquainted),  and  requested  that  he  would  mark 
for  him  the  name  of  the  accused  upon  his  shell.     Aris- 
tides, in  surprise,  asked  the  peasant  of  what  crime  that 
Athenian  citizen  had  been  guilty?  or,  "  has  he  done 
you  any  personal  injury  ?"  said  this  illustrious  patriot. 
"  Me  injury?"  replied  the  peasant,  "  No,  he  has  nei- 
ther done  me  any  injury,  nor  do  I  know  any  public 
harm  of  him ;  but  I  am  quite  weary  with  hearing  every 
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body  call  him  the  just."  Aristides  smiled,  took  the 
shell  from  the  man,  and  wrote  upon  it,  as  required,  his 
own  name  for  condemnation.  His  banishment  took 
place  B.  c.  484. 

During  these  transactions  at  Athens,  and,  indeed, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  war  with 
the  inhabitants  of  jEgina,  which  had  been  begun  prior 
to  the  late  Persian  invasion  of  Attica,  was  revived 
with  mutual  rancour  and  with  varied  success.  The 
Athenians,  conducted  by  Themistocles,  had  proved 
victorious  in  several  expeditions ;  but  the  jEg.inetans 
had  avenged  themselves  on  the  Attic  territories,  which 
they  invaded  at  will,  by  means  of  their  powerful  arma- 
ments at  sea.  This  advantage  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  Themistocles,  and  he  had,  at  length,  the 
boldness  to  propose  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  profits 
arising  from  the  silver-mines,  which  had  been  hitherto 
regularly  divided  amongst  the  citizens,  should  now  be 
solely  appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  navy.  In  sup^ 
port  of  this  measure,  he  not  only  urged  the  advantages 
gained  by  their  present  enemy  the  ./Eginetans,  but 
he  bad*  them  remember  that  the  ambition  of  the 
Persian  monarch  was  yet  unextinguished,  and  ad- 
monished them  to  prepare  for  another  and  a  stronger 
contest  with  that  power.  Darius,  their  first  enemy, 
was,  he  remarked,  indeed,  dead;  but  his  son  Xerxes 
inherited  both  his  father's  power,  his  aversion  to  the 
Greeks,  and  his  thirst  of  general  conquest ;  that  mo- 
narch was  then  only  tranquil  to  prepare  a  steadier  blow 
against  their  prosperity,  and  in  order  that  he  might 
refresh  himself  for  new  exertions  in  the  former  cause. 
These  arguments  prevailed, and  the  Athenians,  turning 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  maritime  affairs, 
immediately  built  a  hundred  ships  of  considerable  size, 
which  gave  them  quickly  the  superiority  at  sea  over 
the  jEginetans  and  all  the  other  states  of  Greece ;  as 
it  also  proved,  eventually,  the  most  efficient  means  of 
preserving  their  own  liberties  and  those  of  their  confe- 
derates from  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Persian  king. 

It  was  about  three  years  after  the  banishment  of 
Aristides,  and  very  shortly  after  these  predictions  and 
spirited  precautions  of  Themistocles,  that  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  Darius,  sent  ambassadors,  attended  by  a  Greek 
interpreter,  to  all  the  principal  states  of  Greece,  de- 
manding, as  usual,  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  their 
submission  to  Persia,     Themistocles  made  it  his  first 
business  to  pledge  his  country  to  resistance  beyond  the 
hope  of  compromise.     He  exhorted  the  Athenians  to 
put  immediately  to  death  the  person  who  acted  as  in- 
terpreter to  the  ambassadors,  and  who  had  dared  to 
publish  in  the  Grecian  language  proposals  so  insulting  as 
those  of  Xerxes  to  Grecian  independence.    Another  act 
of  defiance  followed  this.     One  Arthmius,  a  citizen  of 
Zele,  a  town  of  Troas,  who  had  settled  in  Athens  and 
been  honoured  with  a  kind  of  denizenship  in  that  city, 
was  detected  in  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  Athenians 
to  the  Persian  cause,    and  proved  to  have  received 
bribes  to  this  purpose  from  Xerxes.     This  man  The- 
mistocles caused  to  be  immediately  banished  from  the 
Athenian  territories.      His   sentence   was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  country  by -sound  of  trumpet,  and  his 
family  declared  infamous.     All  hope  of  accommodation 
being  thus  at  an  end,  the  next  care  of  this  able  general 
was  to  engage  the  several  states  and  cities  of  the 
Grecians  to  forget  their  minor  differences  in  the  com- 
mon danger,  and  to  unite  hand  and  heart  in  one  grand 
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effort  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  This,  too,  was 
happily  accomplished.  In  his  private  character,  also, 
Themistocles  now  laboured  nobly  for  the  public  good.  , 
Epicydes,  a  powerful  orator,  but  deficient  in  every 
other  requisite  of  a  military  leader,  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  appoint  him  to  the  supreme  command  of 
their  army.  Themistocles,  aware  of  his  incapacity  for 
the  office,  applied  temptations  to  his  avarice,  that  he 
might  subdue  his  ambition,  and,  impoverishing  his  own 
fortune  to  raise  the  money,  fairly  bought  off  Epicydes 
from  the  proposed  command.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, however,  that  Themistocles  had  other  mo- 
tives besides  the  danger  of  his  country  for  procuring 
the  resignation  of  Epicydes.  The  way  to  the  supreme 
power  in  Athens  was  thus  left  completely  unobstructed 
for  himself,  and  to  the  entire  command  of  all  its 
military  resources  he  was  immediately  elected. 

The  report  of  the  invasion  soon  arrived ;  the  army  of  Xerxes' 
the  Persians,  in  immense  force,  led  by  Xerxes  himself  as  invasion  of 
their  general,  was  transported  from  their  native  coun-  Greece- 
try  by  sea,  and  was  preparing  to  pour  down  upon  Greece 
by  the  memorable  straits  of  Thermopylae*  Themistocles, 
on  learning  this,  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  all 
the  disposable  force  of  Athens  quitting  the  city  in  a 
body,  and  embarking  on  board  their  fleet;  thus,  he 
said,  they  would  be  enabled  to  meet  the  invaders  half 
way,  and  perhaps  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  land- 
ing in  Greece.  But  the  unwillingness  of  many  of  the 
Athenians  to  leave  their  homes  completely  frustrated 
this  design,  and  his  proposal  was  rejected.  The  Per- 
sians, therefore,  made  good  their  landing  unopposed, 
whilst  Themistocles  was  leading  the  Athenian  army  to 
join  that  of  the  Lacedeemonians.  The  allied  forces  had 
nearly  reached  Tempe,  in  Thessaly,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  the  keys  of 
Greece,  had  been  forced,  and  that  not  only  Thes- 
saly but  Boaotia  had  been  over-run  by  the  invaders ; 
tidings  which  determined  the  troops  both  of  Sparta 
and  Athens  to  retreat  to  their  respective  cities  without 
delay. 

The  Athenians  were  now  reduced  to  considerable  Perplexity 
perplexity  and  distress.     To  attempt  to  cope  with  the  °f  theAthe- 
immense  force  of  the  Persians  by  land,  and  on  an  equal  man  affairSt 
footing,  was  little  less  than  madness.     The  only  spot 
whereon  they  could  have  engaged  so  superior  a  power 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  tardy  movements  of 
their  army  had  not  suffered  them  to  reach.     Athens 
was  undefended  by  walls  or  any  kind  of  fortifications, 
and   its  confined  citadel    was    protected    only    by  a 
wooden  palisade.    Themistocles  appears  to  have  formed 
an   early   opinion   respecting    the  conduct  now   best 
to   be   adopted;    and   only   to   have   refrained    from 
declaring   it  until   the   most   favourable   opportunity 
should  be  afforded.     In  all  cases  of  emergency  the 
Athenians  hastened  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle  for 
advice,  which  now  pronounced,  in  two  separate  an- 
swers,   "  that  Athens  was  destined  to  destruction," 
but   "  that  the  Athenians  might  yet  be  safe  within 
wooden  walls."     It  is  impossible  to  repress  the  conjec- 
ture that  Themistocles  expected,  and  had,  perhaps,  oc- 
casioned  this  answer,  so  confirmative  of  his  previous 
counsels.     He  did  not  fail  to  give  it  immediately  the  Bold  advice 
obvious  interpretation — that  the  Athenians  should  re-  of  Themis- 
pair  to  their  fleet,  within  whose  walls  of  wood  they t0' 
might  yet  seek  safety  and  independence.     There  was 
not,  however,  wanting  a  party  who  now  strongly  op- 
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posed  tliis  advice,  and  endeavoured  to  interpret  the 
oracle  (expressed  as  it  was  with  the  usual  ambiguity), 
either  in  absolute  favour  of  their  own  scheme,  or  so  as 
to  make  it  equally  plausible  with  the  project  ofThemis- 
tocles.  This  party  insisted  that  the  palisades  by  which 
the  citadel  was  surrounded,  were  clearly  the  wooden 
ta///.v  to  which  the  oracle  referred ;  and  either  convinced 
by  these  arguments,  or  unwilling  to  abandon  their 
houses,  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  their  temples,  and 
their  gods  themselves  to  the  ravages  of  a  merciless  and 
exasperated  enemy,  a  large  majority  of  the  Athenians 
determined  to  defend  their  city  to  the  utmost.  Baffled, 
but  not  defeated  in  his  darling  project,  the  wisdom  of 
which  was  fully  shown  in  the  event,  Themistocles  and 
his  adherents  relaxed  not  their  efforts  to  convince 
the  citizens  of  their  error.  The  juncture  was  most 
critical,  and  finding  arguments  unavailing,  the  chief 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  those  sinister  and  question- 
able means  which  superstition  has,  in  all  ages,  afforded 
to  state  policy.  He  gained  over  to  his  project  the 
priests  who  officiated  at  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and 
these  venerated  impostors,  in  furtherance  of  his  coun- 
sels, publicly  reported  many  direful  omens.  They 
declared  that  the  sacred  dragon  refused  to  eat  his  con- 
secrated cakes  ;  that  all  food  and  offerings  set  before 
him  remainded  untouched ;  and,  finally,  as  the  most 
explicit  augury  of  all,  that  this  adored  monster,  the 
favourite  of  their  tutelary  goddess  Minerva,  had  quit- 
ted the  temple  and  the  city,  making  its  way  directly 
to  the  sea.  Worthy  interpreters  of  this  unworthy  tale, 
they  announced  this  circumstance  as  denoting  that  the 
goddess  herself  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
residing  at  Athens,  but  as  having  directed  the  Athe- 
nians to  repair  to  the  sea  to  seek  her  future  protection. 
So  well-timed  were  these  artifices,  and  otherwise  so 
skilfully  conducted,  that,  by  degrees,  the  opponents  of 
Themistocles  were  entirely  silenced,  and  the  populace 
became  as  eager  for  the  adoption  of  his  measures  as  before 
they  were  urgent  against  them.  Salamis  had  been  doubt- 
fully mentioned  by  the  oracle  as  the  place  which  should 
"  lose  her  sons,"  and  although  this  had  before  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  Athenians  should  be  defeated  on 
that  spot,  these  fickle  people  were  now  almost  universal 
in  their  belief  that  at  Salamis  was  the  destined  destruc- 
tion of  the  Persians  to  be  accomplished.  Amidst  this 
clamour  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  had  before  been 
rejected  by  so  large  a  majority,  one  Cyrsilus,  an  orator, 
vehemently  opposed  the  decree  in  question,  and,  either 
corrupted  by  the  gold  of  Xerxes,  or  through  absolute 
pusillanimity  of  spirit,  proposed  submission  to  the 
Persian  monarch.  This  so  enraged  the  citizens,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  his  oration,  they  stoned  the  speaker  to 
death ;  and  the  women  of  Athens  are  said  to  have  in- 
flicted the  like  punishment  upon  his  innocent  wife. 
Once  convinced,  or  rather  determined,  the  citizens 
were  quickly  in  full  preparation  for  the  extraordinary 
mode  of  warfare  recommended.  Every  thing  was  con- 
veyed on  board  the  fleet,  while  their  liberty  and  the- 
name  of  Athenian  citizens  were  now  declared  to  be 
all  that  was  worth  their  anxiety.  Money,  however, 
being  wanted  for  their  final  outfit,  the  solemn  council 
Of  the  Areopagus  was  called,  to  raise  the  necessary 
supplies ;  and,  by  means  which  the  records  of  history 
do  not  explain,  so  large  a  sum  was  collected,  that 
eight  drachms  was  given  to  every  man  as  he  went  on 
board  the  fleet.  But  Themistocies  did  not  deem  this 
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sufficient  for  the  expedition,  and  again  resorted  to  one  Amtides 
of  those  expedients  which  his  mind  was  ever  fruitful  in  «»r|  Tiie- 
producing.  Under  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  priests,  niistodt's 
he  asserted,  that  the  shield  of  Minerva,  on  which  the 
snaky  head  of  Medusa  was  sculptured,  had  been 
stolen,  and  a  warrant  was  granted  to  him  to  search  the 
recesses  of  the  temple,  that  he  might  regain  it.  Under 
this  pretence  he  took  away  all  the  money  he  discovered 
in  his  search,  and  made  amends  for  his  deceit  by  dis- 
tributing it  freely  and  equally  amongst  the  citizens,  to 
accomplish  their  necessary  appointments. 

An  act  of  justice,  too,  with  regard  to  Aristides,  was 
one  of  the  best  features  of  this  state  of  the  public  mind.      B.  c. 
Themistocles  himself  proposed  a  decree   to  recal  all      449. 
those  citizens  who  had  been  banished  from  their  coun-  Aristides 
try,  which  was  readily  confirmed   by  the  Athenians, 
This  was  understood  to  be  directed  immediately  to  the 
case  of  Aristides,  whose  means  of  becoming  a  powerful 
foe  to  Greece  were  now  justly  feared  by  those  who  had 
treated  him  with  so  much  indignity.     In  virtue  of  the 
decree  now  issued,  Aristides  rejoined  his  countrymen 
in  their  exigency  ;  (B.  c.  479).    Themistocles  hailed  his 
return   with    warm   protestations    of  attachment  and 
esteem,   and   every   heart  glowed  with  emulation   in 
the  common  ca"use  of  liberty. 

Thus  nobly  freighted,  the  Athenian  fleet,  under 
Themistocles,  hastened  to  join  that  of  the  Spartans, 
commanded  by  Eurybiades  ;  and  made  sail  with  them 
immediately  for  the  Euboean  shore,  with  the  hope  of 
impeding  the  passage  of  the  Persian  fleet  through 
the  neighbouring  straits.  Here  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenian  leader  was  characterized  by  the  adroitness 
which  had  previously  distinguished  him.  Eurybiades, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  in  contradiction  to  the  proposed 
plan,  had  refused  to  remain  longer  on  this  station; 
and  the  Euboeans,  fearful  of  being  given  up  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Persian  army,  applied  next  to  Themistoclfes, 
and  presented  him  with  thirty  talents,  as  a  reward  for 
his  interference  on  their  behalf.  Themistocles  hesitated 
not  to  accept  the  money.  Five  talents  he  gave  Eury- 
biades, and  thereby  induced  him  to  pursue  his  first  plan. 
With  the  sum  of  three  talents  he  bribed  Adiamanthus, 
the  Corinthian  commander,  who,  under  strong  suspicions 
of  having  been  influenced  by  treasonable  motives,  was 
the  only  officer  who  now  insisted  on  weighing  anchor. 
By  these  expedients,  Themistocles  was  at  once  enabled  Able  con- 
honestly  to  perform  what  he  had  undertaken  on  behalf-ductof  The- 
of  the  Euboeans,  and  to  devote  the  remaining  sum  of  ™istocies  at 
twenty-two  talents  to  the  general  interests  of  the  expedi- 
tion  Indeed,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay  on  this 
coast,  Themistocles  distinguished  himself  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  squadron  ;  and  in  several  slight  en- 
gagements with  the  hostile  fleet,  which  lay  near  Artemi- 
sium,  his  prudence  and  bravery  were  the  admiration 
of  all  the  allies.  On  leaving  this  station,  Themistocles 
recommended  an  artifice  which  was  readily  adopted, 
and  proved  of  no  little  service  to  the  common  cause. 
Certain  stones  were  set  up  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
with  inscriptions,  entreating  the  lonians,  on  the  re- 
membrance of  their  Grecian  origin,  to  desert  from 
the  Persian  tyrant,  and  join  those  who  might  be  con- 
sidered ate  their  brethren,  and  who  were  then  actually 
fighting  for  the  common  property,  liberty,  and  political 
existence  of  the  Grecians;  or,  if  they  could  not  accom- 
plish this,  they  were  implored  to  baffle  the  plans  of 
Xerxes  by  their  coldness  and  tardiness  in  his  cause* 
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The  address  concluded  by  reminding  these  people,  that 
the  Athenians,  by  protecting  the  revolt  of  Ionia  against 
Darius,  first  brought  the  resentment  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  upon  themselves.  This  was  a  stratagem 
directed  not  so  much  to  the  actual  object  of  obtaining 
either  of  the  requests  thus  made  to  the  lonians,  as  to 
the  excitement  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Persians 
against  them— an  effect  which,  in  the  end,  it  fully  ac- 
complished. 

On  leaving  Artemisium,  another  and  a  stronger  di- 
versity of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the  commanders 
respecting  their  future  course.  Eurybiades  the  Spar- 
tan had  been  made  chief  of  the  combined  fleet;  for, 
although  the  Athenian  ships  were  superior  in  number 
to  those  of  the  Spartans,  yet,  the  long-acknowledged 
superiority  of  the  latter  nation  had  always  obtained 
from  their  confederates  the  supreme  command  of  an 
allied  force.  But  Eurybiades  soon  evinced  himself 
unequal  to  this  important  trust,  and  appears  to  have 
been  alike  deficient  in  skill  and  in  courage.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  fleet,  he  recommended  that 
the  allies  should  retreat  towards  Corinth  and  join 
the  land-forces  there,  a  proposition  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  many  others  of  the  Grecians,  who, 
provoked  by  the  ravages  which  the  army  of  Xerxes 
were  committing  on  their  dearest  possessions  at  home, 
deemed  it  inadviseable,  and  indeed  useless,  to  risk 
their  combined  strength  in  attacking  the  maritime 
forces  of  Persia.  Although  there  might  be,  they 
admitted,  a  greater  probability  of  success  at  sea, 
yet  how  little  would  it  avail  them,  compared  with 
their  daily  losses  by  land?  On  a  debate  concern- 
ing the  conduct  to  be  adopted,  Themistocles  recom- 
mended an  immediate  action  at  sea,  when  Eurybia- 
des, in  relation  to  the  supposed  imprudence  and  im- 
petuosity of  our  hero,  observed,  that  "  Such  as  rise 
up  before  the  rest  to  start  at  the  Olympic  games  are 
generally  lashed  for  their  temerity."  To  which  The- 
mistocles quickly  answered,  "  True ;  but  let  us  recol- 
lect, Eurybiades,  that  those  who  are  left  behind  in  the 
race  are  never  crowned  with  victory."  The  Spartan, 
provoked  at  the  freedom  of  this  reply,  is  said  to  have 
lifted  up  his  staff",  and  to  have  prepared  to  strike  the 
speaker ;  when  Themistocles,  with  the  utmost  calmness, 
exclaimed,  "  Yes,  strike  if  you  think  proper,  but  after- 
wards hear  me."  This  mixture  of  calmness  and  ear- 
nestness in  his  cause  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
Eurybiades  gave  instant  and  serious  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  his  competitor.  But  although  their  chief 
could  thus  subdue  the  characteristic  pride  of  his 
country,  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  pusillanimity, 
he  possessed  his  full  share,  Adymantis,  another  of  the 
Lacedeemonians,  at  last  roused  the  indignation  of  The- 
mistocles, by  observing,  "  that  it  did  not  become  those 
who  had  neither  home  nor  country  themselves,  and 
therefore  nothing  to  lose,  to  controul  others,  by  their 
advice  and  their  conduct,  from  returning  to  their  habi- 
tations." "  We  have,  indeed,  base  man,"  replied 
Themistocles, "  abandoned,  in  this  exigency,  our  houses 
and  our  walls,  because  Athenians  would  not  become 
slaves  for  the  sake  of  those  things  which  possess 
neither  life  nor  soul;  yet  know  that  our  city  is  the 
greatest  of  all  Greece.  Behold  it  in  the  number  of 
pur  ships! — all  of  which  are  here  ready  to  defend  you, 
if  you  yourselves  please  to  assist  in  the  war ;  but  if 
you  shun  the  fight,  and,  leave  the  Athenians  to  them- 


selves,  you  will  soon  find  that  we  can  find  as  large  and    Aristide* 
as  free  a  city  as  that  which  we  have  left."     At  length   and  The- 
the  party  of  the  Athenians  pressed  so  many  just  argu-   Illlst°cles. 
ments  upon  their  confederates,  that  the  most  judicious 
of  the  leaders  were  brought  over  to  their  opinion.     Yet 
the  Greeks  in  general  were  so  alarmed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  of  Athens,  which  had  now  taken  place, 
and  at  the  ravages  committed  upon  the  Athenian  ter- 
ritories, that  a  bold  and  final  stratagem  of  Themistocles 
alone  kept  their  naval  force  together.     By  means  of  a 
Persian  prisoner  in  the  Grecian  fleet,  named  Sicinus, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  Themistocles,  and  protected  by 
him,  he  ventured  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  a  private  message  to 
the  Persian  monarch,  importing  that  he  preferred  his  ' 
favour  to  the  command  of  the  Grecians ;    and  had  tocles>  stra- 
sent  to  inform  him  that  the  allied  fleet  were  about  to  bnattnntht 
disperse  and  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight.     This  he  ad-  battle  of 
vised  the  king  not  to  permit,  but  to  take  advantage  of  Salamis.   . 
their  present  confusion,  and  attack  them  forthwith  in 
the  bay  of  Salamis.     Xerxes,  completely  duped  by  this 
message,  which  he  received  with  the  greatest  marks  of 
satisfaction,  immediately  sent  two  hundred  of  his  ships 
to  block  up  the  straits  of  Salamis,  and  thus  at  once 
compelled  the  Grecian  fleet  to  unanimity,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  that  bold  measure  which  ensured,  eventu- 
ally, the  safety  and  success  of  the  allied  cause.     On 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Persian  position  at  Sala- 
mis, every  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the  plan  of  this 
sagacious  leader ;  the  determination  to  conquer  or  die 
was   universal;  and  Themistocles   had  the  honour  of 
receiving,  with  the  general  plaudits  of  his  countrymen, 
the  approbation  of  Aristides,   to  whom  alone  he  had 
communicated  his  daring  plan  on  this  Occasion. 

Both  sides  now  prepared  themselves  for  the  memo- 
rable battle  that  ensued.  The  confederated  Greeks 
were  animated  by  the  speeches  of  their  leaders,  amongst 
whom  Themistocles  appeared,  with  all  the  acquire- 
ments of  his  youth,  matured  and  sobered  by  his  long 
experience.  He  argued  alternately  as  the  soldier  and 
the  citizen,  the  commander  and  the  commanded  ;  he 
represented  to  them  that  they  were  about  to  fight  for 
all  that  was  dear  to  parents,  to  husbands,  to  men ;  that 
the  present  liberties  of  all  the  states  of  Greece  were 
suspended  on  the  issue,  with  the  happiness  of  their 
remotest  posterity.  Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  who,  in 
the  exultation  of  his  heart,  had  assured  himself  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Grecians,  erected  a  high  throne  on 
the  shore  near  Salamis,  and  commanded  the  attend- 
ance of  secretaries  to  record  the  events  of  his  triumph 
as  they  successively  occurred.  The  battle  was  begun  Battie  Of 
by  the  Grecians,  who  sailed  from  their  anchorage  early  Salamis. 
in  the  day,  and  attacked  the  Persian  line  of  blockade. 
Archbishop  Usher  fixes  the  date  of  the  battle  in  the  first 
year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad,  or  B.  c.  480,  Oct.  20. 
The  advantage  of  the  Persians  consisted  in  the  immense 
number  of  their  ships,  according  to  Herodotus,  upwards 
of  1,000  sail ;  and  that  of  the  Grecians,  who  mustered 
but  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  vessels,  in  their 
superior  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  (for  which  they 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  judicious  advice  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  'Themistocles),  their  courage,  and 
the  skill  of  their  commanders.  If  a  Persian  galley 
were  sunk,  the  warriors  which  it  contained  were  utterly 
lost;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  like  misfortune  happened 
to  any  of  the  Grecian  ships,  the  crew  plunged  into  the 
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sea,  and  swam  with  ease  either  to  the  shore  or  to 
another  ship.  The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  proved  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
allies.  The  Persians  lost  about  two  hundred  gallies, 
which  were  sunk,  and  an  immense  number  which  were 
taken;  the  loss  of  the  allied  Grecians  amounted  only 
to  about  forty  ships.  On  the  side  of  the  Persians  the 
slaughter  was  immense,  while  the  Greeks  lost  but  few 
men,  for  the  majority  of  the  crews  of  those  ships  which 
were  destroyed  effected  their  escape  to  their  compa- 
nions in  arms,  as  before  stated.  In  this  contest,  sus- 
tained with  great  glory  by  the  Grecians,  the  Athenians 
were  allowed  to  bear  the  most  distinguished  part ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  JEginetans,  almost 
the  open  enemies  of  Athens,  alone  emulated  them,  on  this 
occasion,  in  their  efforts  to  repel  the  common  enemy,  and 
won  the  second  honours  of  the  day.  A  fter  the  battle  was 
decided,  the  Athenian  fleet  maintained  a  vigorous  pursuit 
of  the  flying  Persians  towards  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
there  destroyed  their  scattered  ships  almost  at  will. 
The  ^Eginetans  were  also  very  serviceable  in  this  chase ; 
for  their  ships  being  lighter,  and  of  swifter  sail  than 
those  of  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they  ran  out  to  sea, 
and  gaining  the  wind  of  the  Persians,  sunk  or  took  the 
vessels  which  attempted  to  leave  the  coast,  and  thus 
to  escape  the  heavier  gallies  of  the  A  thenians.  Never 
was  a  victory  more  complete  with  such  disproportionate 
means ;  because,  perhaps,  a  reverse  could  never  have 
been  more  desperate  in  its  consequences  to  the  weaker 
side.  The  confederacy  was  now  strengthened  and  felt 
in  all  its  value ;  the  "  great  king"  of  the  Persians,  dis- 
appointed in  his  most  confident  anticipations,  was 
obliged  to  solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
army  was  yet  unbroken ;  and  that  that  fleet  was  not 
altogether  annihilated  which  had  so  lately  rode  the  sea 
triumphant,  and  struck  a  terror  throughout  all  Greece. 
It  was  now  proposed  byThemistocles,  that  the  allied 
fleet  should  make  for  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the 
famous  bridge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  which  Xerxes 
had  thrown  across  the  sea  at  that  place.  The  effect  of 
this  measure  would  have  been  to  have  cut  off  all  com- 
munication of  the  Persians  with  Asia,  and  to  have  en- 
closed their  army  in  Greece  itself,  so  that  it  might 
afterwards  have  been  destroyed  as  time  and  circum- 
stances should  dictate.  Some  historians  say  that  this 
plan  being  communicated  to  Aristides,  that  patriot  op- 
posed it,  although  his  reasons  are  not  mentioned. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  attribute  this  opposition 
to  the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  from  a  wish  not  to  drive  the 
enemy  to  desperation,  and  thus  to  reserve  some  honours 
for  himself.  But  the  motives  of  Themistocles  himself  ap- 
pear, on  this  point,  very  dubious.  He  soon  perceived 
that  the  proposal  he  had  made  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  Greeks  than  he  wished  it  to  be.  He  either  be- 
came fearful  of  the  consequence  of  thus  enclosing  the 
e«emy  in  the  heart  of  Greece ;  or,  as  others  suppose, 
he  now  wished  to  secure  to  himself  the  friendship  of 
the  Persian  monarch  as  likely  to  afford  him  an  asylum 
in  times  of  adversity  and  disgrace,  of  which  he  could 
not  but  foresee  the  probability,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  giddy  and  ungrateful  temper  of  the  Athenian 
people.  At  this  distance  of  time,  however,  we  may 
look  in  vain  for  any  correct  views  of  his  object ;  but  his 
conduct  is  recorded.  He  again  ventured  to  communi- 
cate with  Xerxes  on  the  operations  of  the  combined 
forces,  and  sent  a  specific  account  of  their  intention  to 
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break  down  his  bridge  and  cut  off  his  retreat.     He  also   Aristides 
is  said  once  more  to  have  offered  his  advice  to  the  king   and  The- 
respecting  the  Persian  policy,  and  to  have  prescribed  his   mistoclts- 
immediate  return  into  Asia,  whilst  he  promised  to  amuse 
his  countrymen  with  various  projects,  and  to  delay  their 
purposed  destruction  of  the  bridge  as  long  as  possible. 
In  what  manner  Themistocles,  after  his  recent  conduct, 
could  have  obtained  credit  with  the  Persian  monarch 
for  any  thing  but  his  bravery,  does  not  appear;  but  he 
did  not  fail  immediately  to  follow  his  advice,  and  hastily 
withdrew  his  army.     Thus  ended  the  second  Persian 
expedition  into  Greece.     Some  writers  allege  that  all 
the  exertions  of  Xerxes  to  reach  the  straits  in  time  to 
prevent  the  breaking  of  his  bridge  proved  vain ;  that 
he  himself  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Hellespont  in  Again  in- 
the  boat  of  a  common  fisherman ;  and  that  his  army,  fluences  the 

diminished  and  scattered  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  Persian 
,  •  •,.    c  ..i      n       i  »    •     •  i,  movements, 

harassing  pursuit  of  the  Greeks,  reached  Asia  in  small 

and  detached  parties,  and  by  such  methods  as  chance 
and  the  kindness,  or  good  fortune  of  individuals  pre- 
sented. But  at  this  time,  it  is  certain,  Themistocles 
not  only  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed destruction  of  the  bridge,  but  afterwards  advised 
the  Athenians  to  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  the  Persians, 
and  to  return  home  and  rebuild  their  city ;  a  proposal 
too  grateful  to  their  feelings  to  be  rejected — too  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  all  Greece  to  be  opposed  by 
the  other  states  of  the  confederacy. 

Relieved  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  invasion,  Public 
Themistocles  and  the  Athenian  fleet  levied  contributions  honours 
on  all  the  islands  around  that  had  taken  part  with  the  h^' 
Persians,  and  then  returned  to  Salamis,  the  scene  of 
victory,  there  finally  to  meet  their  confederates,  and  to 
share  with  them  the  spoils  of  the  expedition.  It  was 
afterwards  resolved  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Greeks  should  be  held  on  the  isthmus,  at  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  where,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  different 
chieftains,  this  important  question  was  proposed,  Who 
best  was  deserting  of  the  meed  of  ralovr?  Each  general, 
in  turn  was  requested  to  write  down  the  name  of 
him  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy ;  and,  as  every  man 
first  wrote  down  his  own  name,  and  afterwards  in- 
scribed that  of  Themistocles,  the  result  was,  that  the 
Athenian  leader  numbered  the  decided  suffrages  of 
almost  all  Greece.  Of  Aristides  we  find  nothing  par- 
ticular recorded  during  this  war,  but  are  told  that  his 
general  behaviour  was  wise  and  brave,  and  that  he  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  Themistocles  by  his  councils. 
Thus  deservedly  clothed  with  the  chief  honours  of  the 
war,  Themistocles  now  visited  Lacedeemon,  where  addi- 
tional applause  awaited  him.  The  pride  of  the  Spartan 
people,  indeed,  would  not  suffer  them  to  assign  in  public 
the  first  place  of  honour  to  any  one  but  their  own  chief, 
Eurybiades;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  privately  re- 
garded Themistocles  as  his  superior ;  and,  while  the 
prize  of  valour  was  awarded  with  great  pomp  to  Eury- 
biades, that  of  prudence  was  given,  with  distinguished 
ceremonies,  to  Themistocles.  The  Spartans  crowned 
him  with  a  wreath  of  olive ;  they  presented  him  with  the 
most  magnificent  chariot  in  Sparta;  and,  finally,  es- 
corted him  home  to  Athens  by  a  chosen  troop  of  five 
hundred  horsemen — an  honour  never  before  or  after- 
wards bestowed  upon  a  foreigner. 

'jPhe  Athenians,  now  repossessed  of  their  country,  Athens  re- 
applied  themselves  to  erecting  another  city  on  the  ruins  built> 
of  that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  late  invasion. 
3  B 
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Biography.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  find  themselves  at  rest 
from  foreign  annoyance,  than  the  same  spirit  which 
prompted  their  gallant  defence  against  the  Persians, 
began,  as  formerly,  to  show  itself  in  discontents  and 
tumults  within  themselves.  They  now  discovered  that 
their  hero  Themistocles  had  become  too  great  a  fa- 
vourite, and  had  submitted  to  bear  too  much  honour 
from  their  rivals  the  Lacedsemonians.  In  his  defence, 
the  Athenian  chief  took  occasion  to  represent  to  his 
fellow-citizens  the  necessity  of  union  between  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Greece,  and  the  importance  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lacedsemonians  to  the  general  cause ; 
"  For  the  war,"  he  observed,  "  was  not  at  an  end, 
whilst  the  mighty  power  of  the  Persian  king  remained 
with  little  perceptible  diminution."  Nor  was  it  long- 
before  the  foresight  of  Themistocles  was  again  called 
into  practical  exercise.  Mardonius,  the  Persian  ge- 
sians  again  neral,  was  still  at  the  headx)f  a  powerful  army,  amount- 
appear  m  jn^  ag  some  say)  to  300,000  men,  chiefly  composed 
of  those  who  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  were  therefore  enured  to  hardships,  and  more 
serviceable  for  future  war.  With  this  immense  force 
Mardonius  rested  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  and  still 
threatened  the  Grecian  states.  Perceiving,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprize  contemplated  by  his  master, 
and  the  great  proportion  which  the  state  of  Athens  bore 
to  the  whole  power  of  the  Grecian  confederacies,  he  de- 
termined to  endeavour  to  detach  that  state  from  the 
general  cause.  With  this  view  the  Persian  general 
employed  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon  (who,  although 
a  tributary  to  Xerxes,  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Athenian  people),  as  an  ambassador  to  Athens,  in  the 
name  of  Xerxes  himself.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Mace- 
donian prince,  he  was  received  with  great  state  by  the 
Athenians,  and  with  all  the  hospitality  due  to  a  decided 
friend;  but  on  their  learning  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  an  embassy  of  importance  from  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, they  delayed  to  give  him  audience  until  deputies 
from  the  Lacedsemonians  could  attend  the  opening  of 
his  commission.  Meanwhile  the  embassy  and  its  pur- 
port was  rumoured  abroad  throughout  Greece,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  danger  of 
losing  the  Athenians  as  allies,  hastened  their  repre- 
sentatives to  Athens.  The  Athenian  people  were  at 
length  assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides 
attended,  prepared  to  explain  and  to  urge  their  dif- 
Embassy  of  ferent  wishes.  Alexander  the  Macedonian  was  per- 
Alexander  mitted  first  to  speak  ;  and  he  promised,  in  the  name  of 
Xerxes,  «  the  great  king,"  that  if  the  Athenians 
would  consent  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Grecians, 
his  master  would  remit  every  past  offence,  rebuild  their 
houses  and  temples  at  his  own  expence,  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  country,  and  hold  their  liberties 
and  their  accustomed  laws  and  privileges  untouched 
and  sacred.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  rejected  this 
offer  and  refused  his  alliance,  he  represented  to  them 
that,  even  although  the  army  then  under  the  command 
of  Mardonius  should  fail  of  attaining  its  object, 
other  armies  and  fleets  could  easily  be  raised  and 
equipped,  and  that,  in  the  extensive  dominions  of  the 
Persian  king,  the  losses  that  had  already  taken  place, 
or  that  their  most  sanguine  hopes  might  yet  contem- 
plate as  possible  to  happen,  would  scarcely  be  felt, 
while  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Grecians  long  to 
withstand  the  overwhelming  forces  ready  to  pour  upon 
them.  Alexander  concluded  his  speech  by  a  strong 


donian. 


recommendation  to  the  Athenians  from  himself,  in  per-  Aristides 
sonal  friendship,  to  comply  with  the  offers  of  Xerxes,  ;md  The- 
as  the  only  method  by  which  they  could  save  them- 
selves  from  destruction.  The  Spartan  ambassadors 
now  rose,  and  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
how  unjust  a  thing  it  would  be  if  the  Athenians,  who 
had  been  the  authors  and  the  cause  of  the  war  with 
Persia,  should  now  forsake  the  common  interest;  they 
reminded  their  allies  of  the  fame  of  their  ancestors, 
who  had  not  only  been  renowned  as  defenders  of  their 
own  liberty,  but  had  been  ever  ready  to  uphold  the 
liberties  of  others  ;  they  assured  the  Athenians  of  their 
sympathy  for  the  loss  of  their  city  ;  offered  in  future  to 
protect  their  wives,  their  children,  and  such  of  their 
citizens  as  could  not  march  to  the  war,  and  to  maintain 
them  safely  in  Sparta;  and  concluded  by  expressing 
their  confident  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  a  free  nation 
themselves,  would  never  degrade  themselves  by  be- 
coming at  once  the  slaves  of  a  tyrant,  and  consenting 
to  become  the  means  by  which  their  allies  might  be 
enslaved.  The  answers  to  these  different  speeches 
were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  a 
people  enthusiastic  as  were  the  Athenians  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  To  Alexander,  Aristides,  in  the  name  ofTheAthe- 
his  countrymen,  replied,  that  "  as  long  as  the  eternal Ilian  an- 
sun  should  hold  his  course  they  would  never  enter  into  swer> 
alliance  with  Xerxes,  but  resist  his  forces  by  every 
effort  of  their  own ;  and  they  desired  Alexander  him- 
self, whom  they  respected  as  a  friend,  to  become  the 
bearer  of  no  more  such  messages,  for  they  would  not 
assure  him  of  safety  who  could  submit  to  bear  such 
insults  to  an  indignant  and  an  angry  people."  Turning 
then  to  the  Spartan  deputies,  he  assured  them  they 
would  never  enter  into  the  Persian,  nor  abandon  the 
Grecian  confederacy ;  and  that  they  were  even  sorry 
the  Spartans  could  for  a  moment  admit  the  fear  of 
their  so  doing :  they  thanked  their  friends  for  the  offer 
concerning  their  wives  and  children,  but  hoped  they 
should  not  have  cause  to  trouble  them  with  such  a 
burden ;  he  then  begged  them  to  hasten  their  sup- 
plies to  the  threatened  war,  for  they  believed  the  bar- 
barian Persians  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  begin 
the  attack  as  soon  as  they  should  have  received  the 
present  answer  to  their  embassy  ;  and  only  requested, 
in  return,  that  the  Spartans,  and  their  other  confe- 
derates, would  consent  to  meet  the  Persian  troops  in 
Bceotia,  rather  than  suffer  them  again  to  ravage  the 
city  and  territory  of  Attica. 

Mardonius  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  The  Per- 
failure  of  this  embassy  than,  pursuant  to  his  orders,  he  sians  ad- 
marched  from  Thessaly  direct  upon  Thebes.     The  in-  ™nce  into 
habitants  of  this  city  strongly  advised  him  to  desist    ' 
from  his  enterprize,  and  represented  the  difficulty,  if  not 
the  impossibility,  of  subduing,  by  force,  a  people  who 
would  abandon  their  houses  and  the  temples  of  their 
gods  to  destruction,  rather  than  submit  to  a  power 
which  they  could  not  resist.     They  sarcastically,    or 
seriously,   recommended  a  system  of  bribery  to  be 
adopted  ;  and  told  him  that  when  he  had  detached 
from  the  common  cause  the  principal  citizens  of  each  of 
the  most  powerful  Grecian  states,  the  armies  of  each 
might  be  led  into  false  movements,  and  .be  overcome 
with  comparative  ease.     But  Mardonius  was  too  much 
exasperated  at  the  late  contemptuous  refusal  of  his 
offers  to  listen  to  this  advice ;  he  prosecuted  his  march, 
and  by  signals  of  fires,  lighted  on  the  island  as  he  ad- 
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vanced,  he  gave  Xerxes,  who  was  now  lying  at  Sardis, 
to  understand  his  movements.  As  he  entered  Attica, 
he  wasted  the  country  around  with  tenfold  fury,  level- 
ing with  the  ground  every  stone  which  he  found  stand- 
ing upon  another,  whether  of  the  most  venerable  erec- 
tions of  antiquity,  or  the  recent  buildings  of  the  Athe- 
nian citizens.  In  this  manner  he  approached  rapidly  to 
Athens  itself;  and  the  Spartans  were  so  slow  in  send- 
ing their  succours,  that  the  Athenians  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  Salamis,  and  again  left  their  city  a  prey  to 
the  Persians.  Here  they  formed  an  army  of  their 
citizens,  already  assembled  in  considerable  force  under 
Aristides ;  and  they  received  another  messenger  from 
Mardonius,  who  repeated  the  offers  which  had  been 
before  made  to  them  by  Alexander.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  extremities  which  the  Athenians  had  now 
suffered  would  have  softened  that  spirit  of  pride  and 
independence  which  dictated  their  former  answer,  but 
the  Persian  embassy  found  them  rather  exasperated 
than  subdued ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  stone  to 
death  one  Lycidas,  a  senator,  for  basely  proposing  that 
the  message  of  Mardonius  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  whilst  his  wife  and  children  (as  in  the  case 
of  Cyrsilus)  suffered  the  same  death  from  the  women. 
The  Spartans  were,  in  the  mean  time,  so  dilatory  in 
their  movements,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  send 
ambassadors  to  urge  their  appearance  in  the  field,  and 
to  assure  them  that  unless  the  succours  they  promised 
should  soon  arrive,  the  Athenians  would  think  of 
themselves  alone.  On  their  arrival  at  Sparta,  the 
Athenian  deputies  were  astonished  at  the  selfishness  of 
their  allies ;  they  found  no  symptoms  of  the  intended 
succours  to  the  common  cause ;  but  the  Spartans  had 
been  evidently  employing  the  previous  time  of  this 
delay  in  throwing  up  walls  and  fortifications  athwart 
the  Peloponnesian  isthmus  to  protect  their  own  dis- 
trict, whilst  that  of  Athens  was  already  destroyed,  its 
inhabitants  driven  from  the  country,  and  pursued  from 
place  to  place  by  the  victorious  and  revengeful  Persians. 
At  length,  however,  the  Spartan  army,  consisting  of 
about  10,000  men,  about  half  of  them  from  the  city, 
and  the  rest  from  the  adjacent  country,  together  with 
about  7,000  helots,  or  slaves,  put  themselves  in  march 
toward  the  Persians,  and  halted  at  the  isthmus.  Thi- 
ther also  came  the  Athenian  army  from  Salamis,  and 
all  the  confederated  force  of  the  Greeks,  making  to- 
gether about  100,000  men. 

Mardonius  learning  the  approach  of  this  force,  and 
having  now  lost  all  hope  of  detaching  the  Athenians  from 
the  general  cause,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  quit  Attica ; 
which,  from  the  inequality  of  its  ground,  formed  strong 
obstacles  to  the  evolutions  of  the  cavalry  andlight  troops, 
in  which  the  great  strength  of  his  army  consisted.  And 
although  the  Persians  outnumbered  the  confederate 
Greeks  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  (some  writers, 
indeed,  say  five  to  one),  Mardonius  retired  as  they 
advanced,  until  both  armies  reached  the  Cithseron 
mountains  in  Boeotia,  where  they  halted  for  some  time 
in  presence  of  each  other.  Sparta  being  still  consi- 
dered as  the  superior  power  amongst  the  Greeks, 
Pausanias,  their  general,  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  allies,  and  he  soon  found  that  in  Mardonius  he 
had  to  contend,  not  only  with  an  enterprizing  warrior, 
but  with  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pecu- 
liar resources  at  his  command,  and  especially  in  the 
influence  of  superior  riches.  The  gold  of  Mardo- 


nius was  daily  producing  desertions  from  the  Grecian 
camp,  and  furnished  every  way  a  strong  motive  to 
the  allies  for  immediate  combat.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  deterred  from  it  by  the  intelligence  which 
they  had  obtained  of  the  Persians  being  much  strait- 
ened for  provisions.  The  deliberations  occasioned  by 
this  dilemma  were  interrupted  by  Mardonius  dispatch- 
ing a  party  of  horse  to  surprise  the  Grecians  in  council, 
and  some  skirmishes  ensued,  wherein  the  Megareans 
of  the  confederate  army  were  deeply  engaged,  but  were 
brought  off  by  a  select  party  of  three  hundred  Athe- 
nians, and  the  officer,  Masistrus,  who  commanded  the 
Persian  horse,  was  slain.  A  sharp  contest  now  took 
place  around  the  body  of  the  chieftain,  both  parties 
being  equally  eager  to  obtain  this  trophy  of  early  suc- 
cess. New  succours  of  the  Persian  horse  came  gra- 
dually forward  into  the  engagement,  and  almost  all 
the  Grecian  forces,  until  the  latter  were  ultimately 
successful,  and  bore  the  body  of  the  slain  in  triumph 
around  their  camp.  Immediately  after  this  affair,  the 
confederates,  however,  retreated  from  the  spot,  and  at 
length  pitched  their  camp  upon  the  territories  of  Plateea, 
the  Persians  steadily  following  them,  and  the  cavalry 
of  Mardonius  continually  harassing  their  rear.  A 
council  of  war  is  now  said  to  have  been  held  by  Mar- 
donius, which  resulted  in  the  celebrated  and  decisive 
battle  of  Platsea.  For  although  Artabazes,  a  Persian 
commander  of  high  rank,  insisted  strongly  on  the 
prudence  of  not  engaging  the  Grecians,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  army  should  retire  to  Thebes,  while 
the  power  of  the  Persian  gold,  already  so  success- 
ful, should  be  still  tried,  rather  than  that  of  the 
sword,  upon  the  heterogeneous  forces  of  the  Greeks, 
Mardonius,  tired  of  the  desultory  warfare  which  had 
been  so  long  pursued,  and  anxious  to  strike  a  blow 
which  might  redeem  his  reputation,  determined  to  risk 
the  engagement.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  the 
Persians  should  commence  the  attack  immediately,  a 
determination  that  was  quickly  known  in  the  Grecian 
camp.  The  Athenians,  in  the  present  position  of  the 
confederated  army,  stood  opposed  to  the  Boeotian  and 
Thessalian  allies  of  the  Persians,  but  they  requested 
that  the  Spartans  would  exchange  situations  with  them, 
by  which  the  Athenian  force  would  stand  confronted 
with  the  Persians  themselves,  and  the  Spartans  with 
the  Thessalians  andBoaotians — enemies  with  which,  re- 
spectively, they  were  most  accustomed,  and  so  best 
enabled  to  engage.  The  bribes  of  the  Persians,  how- 
ever, soon  brought  this  intended  movement  to  the  ears' 
of  Mardonius,  and  he  instantly  took  measures  to  render 
it  of  no  avail.  These  and  other  skilful  and  harassing 
movements  of  the  Persians  compelled  the  Greeks  again 
to  strike  their  camp,  and  to  retreat  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  on  the  river  Molo?,  still 
followed  by  the  Persian  horse.  On  the  ensuing  day 
the  famous  battle  of  Plataea  took  place.  Mardonius, 
encouraging  his  men  by  representing  the  Greeks  as 
flying  before  them,  pressed  forward  with  his  cavalry 
upon  the  Spartans  and  Tegeans  near  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  when  the  Spartans  turned  furiously  upon  their 
enemy.  The  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  brought 
the  allies  of  the  Persians  to  action,  and  the  fight  be- 
came general  and  severe.  Ever  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  Mardonius  was  mounted  on  a  white  charger, 
surrounded  by  his  choicest  troops,  and  becoming  thus 
an  object  of  peculiar  note,  was  slain  in  a  charge  made 
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Biography,  uponhimby  the  Tegeans.  On  the  death  of  their  general, 
•v^-v-^'  universal  disorder  and  a  total  rout  took  place  amongst 
the  Persian  horse,  a  small  remnant  of  whom  alone 
escaped,  under  the  conduct  of  Artabazes,  and  found 
refuge  from  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks  in  a  strong 
position  near  the  Hellespont.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
field,  too,  the  Persians  had  been  beaten,  but  had  made 
good  their  retreat  to  their  fortified  camp.  Here  the 
Corinthians,  the  Megareans,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
animated  by  the  success  of  their  friends,  furiously  at- 
tacked them,  and  the  Spartans  shortly  afterwards  came 
up  to  their  as  sistance ;  but  the  enemy  defended  themselves 
with  resolution  and  success,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Athenians  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Accustomed  to 
the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  they  broke  into  the  entrenched 
camp  in  various  places,  and  a  tremendous  slaughter  of 
the  invaders  followed  on  every  side.  The  sumptuous 
pavilion  of  the  fallen  general  was  amongst  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  (excepting  that 
bcdy  of  horse  which  fled  under  the  conduct  of  the  pru- 
dent Artabazes)  out  of  the  300,000  men  which  com- 
posed the  army  of  Mardonius,  not  3,000  remained 
alive.  Of  the  loss  of  the  Grecians,  the  best  authorities 
give  us  various  and  incredible  accounts :  Herodotus 
mentions  it  at  only  about  100;  Plutarch  at  nearly 
1,3QO;  and  Diodorus  at  the  number  of  10,000  men. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  loss  of  the  confederates 
was  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  enemy,  and  that 
the  battle  proved  as  destructive  to  the  Persian  power  as 
any  that  had  yet  been  achieved.  Two  nations  of  the 
confederated  Greeks,  the  Mantineans  and  the  Eleans, 
had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  on  the  field  after  the  close 
of  the  action ;  and  as  they  returned  to  their  home 
partakers  neither  of  the  spoil  nor  the  glory,  they  are 
said  to  have  banished  their  leaders  from  the  soil,  as 
the  authors  of  their  disgrace.  Both  Aristides  and 
Themistocles  were  sharers  in  this  noble  achievement; 
for  although  the  former  was  engaged  (as  we  shall  see 
afterwards)  in  an  eminent  command  elsewhere,  both  he 
and  his  compatriot  Themistocles  were  active  in  those 
councils  which  produced  these  events,  and  which  proved 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  This  great  victory  was  obtained  on  the 
22d  of  September,  B.  c.  479. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory 
of  Plataea,  another  defeat  of  the  Persians  took  place, 
equally  important  in  its  consequences,  and  in  the 
bravery  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  the  naval  battle 
of  Mycale,  near  Samos.  This  was  chiefly  won  by  the 
valour  of  the  Spartans,  instigated  by  the  example  of 
Themistocles  at  the  straits  of  Salamis,  and  supported 
by  the  great  personal  services  of  Aristides.  The  Per- 
sian fleet  had  been  drawn  together  under  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale,  very  near  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Ceres,  and  had  strongly  secured  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  sea  by  a  kind  of  mole,  composed  of 
great  stones,  trunks  of  trees,  and  such  other  materials 
as  could  be  procured.  Leutychides,  the  Spartan  king, 
at  this  time  admiral  of  the  combined  Grecian  fleet, 
aware  of  what  had  been  done,  and  thatilrhad  rendered 
the  enemy  inaccessible  by  shipping,  determined  to 
attack  them  on  the  land.  He,  therefore,  disembarked 
his  forces,  and  proclaimed  aloud,  by  his  herald,  an  in- 
vitation to  the  lonians  to  join  the  Greeks,  or,  at  least, 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  supporting  the  Persians, 
as  Themistocles  had  done  before  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
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mis.  This  being  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Plataea  had  already  been  gained,  the  report 
of  that  important  victory  had  now,  it  is  said,  reached 
the  Grecian  army ;  but,  considering  the  distance  be- 
tween Platsea  and  Mycale,  it  is  a  more  probable 
opinion  that  this  event  was,  by  a  bold  and  fortunate 
conjecture,  anticipated  by  the  Grecian  generals,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  enthusiasm  amongst  their 
troops.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  victory  of 
Plataea  had  been  achieved  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  in 
Boeotia,  and,  it  is  added,  that  the  report  of  this  circum- 
stance also  not  a  little  augmented  the  spirit  of  the 
Grecians,  who  were  superstitiously  taught  to  believe 
that  the  same  goddess  was  alike  to  behold,  and  was 
expected  to  be  alike  propitious  to  another  and  a 
similar  combat  at  Mycale,  in  Samos.  Thus  encou- 
raged, the  confederates  advanced  towards  the  Persians 
on  the  plain  by  the  sea-shore,  and  charged  them 
so  desperately,  that  the  enemy  were  soon  obliged  to 
retreat  to  their  camp.  Nor  were  they  here  protected 
from  the  impetuosity  of  the  assailants,  who  rushed 
through  the  fortifications,  and  soon  proved  victorious 
on  all  sides.  They  penetrated  to  the  fleet  and  de- 
stroyed it,  whilst  the  army  of  the  Persians,  and  Tigranes, 
their  general,  with  an  immense  body  of  their  troops,  were 
slaughtered,  either  in  the  camp  or  on  board  their  ships. 
By  this  conquest,  the  lonians  were  enabled  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  favour  of  their  ancient  allies  the 
Greeks,  a  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  some 
disputes  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Spartans. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  general  severity  of  their 
disposition,  insisted  on  punishing  the  lonians  for  their 
revolt,  either  by  refusing  all  offers  of  their  alliance,  and 
giving  them  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  or,  at 
least,  by  transporting  them  from  their  own  country  and 
landing  them  on  those  shores,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  taken  part  against  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  now 
considered  as  forfeited  to  the  conquerors.  The  Athe- 
nians were  inimical  to  both  these  proposals.  They 
could  not  forget  that  Ionia  had  been  formerly  a  colony 
belonging  their  own  state,  and  both  tlie  schemes  of  the 
Spartans  respecting  it  were  equally  destructive  of  the 
advantages  which  had  formerly  been  derived  by  Athens 
from  the  lonians,  and  might  again  be  reaped.  They 
were,  besides,  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  properly  were  an  inland  power,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  colonies.  So  urgent,  therefore,  were  their  argu- 
ments against  the  Spartan  propositions,  and  so  ne- 
cessary was  their  co-operation  considered  against  the 
common  enemy,  that  the  cause  of  the  lonians  prevailed; 
they  were  received  into  the  confederacy,  and  promised 
such  assistance  from  time  to  time  as  should  effectually 
secure  their  territories  and  their  independence.  On 
the  settlement  of  these  affairs,  the  Lacedaemonians 
retired  to  Laconia ;  but  the  Athenians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xanthippus,  and,  as  some  say,  by  the  advice 
of  Themistocles,  determined  to  push  their  fortunes 
further.  Partly  instigated  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
and  partly  by  the  desire  of  revenge,  they  crossed  over 
to  the  Chersonesus,  and  invested  the  island  of  Samos, 
which  had  taken  part  with  the  Persian  invaders.  The 
siege  proved  long  and  laborious ;  but  at  length  the 
resolution  and  the  skill  of  the  Athenians  prevailed; 
they  sacked  the  island,  and  took  its  chiefs,  Oibazus  and 
Artayctes  prisoners.  Here  they  reaped  immense  spoil, 
and  returned  home  laden  with  every  variety  of  treasure. 
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Biography.  From  these  transactions,  in  which  Aristides  and 
Themistocles  acted  only  general  parts,  as  members, 
although  ever-leading  members  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth, we  again  revert  to  those  no  less  interesting 
events  in  which  their  particular  and  individual  actions 
were  more  prominent,  and  that  develope  more  charac- 
teristically their  respective  dispositions. 

The  freedom  of  Greece  appeared  now  to  be  esta- 
blished on  a  firm  foundation.  The  splendid  and  de- 
cisive victories  of  Platsea  and  Mycale  had  not  only 
weakened  the  power  of  Persia  and  elevated  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Greeks,  but  had  likewise  impressed 
upon  their  enemies  an  idea  of  their  strength,  their 
courage,  and  their  skill,  which  confounded  and  almost 
destroyed  the  future  hopes  of  every  invader.  Although 
a  desultory  war  was  still  continued,  the  Greeks  now 
become  in  turn  the  aggressors,  and  were  left  in  corn- 
Athens  rises  parative  peace.  After  having  brought  home  their 
from  ruin, to  wives  and  children,  the  Athenians  began  to  rebuild 
prosperity  t\ie'ir  city,  now  twice  destroyed,  and  twice  triumphant. 
By  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  they  accomplished  this 
object  with  a  degree  of  magnificence  hitherto  unknown, 
and  whilst  their  walls  were  rising  in  strength  and  ele- 
gance, neither  the  people  nor  their  leaders  were  negli- 
gent of  their  laws  and  constitution.  Themistocles  still 
aided  every  project  which  would  throw  additional 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  Aristides  him- 
self now  accommodated  his  principles  to  circumstances. 
Although  generally  attached  to  the  aristocracy,  yet, 
union  of  her  from  the  full  experience  he  had  obtained  of  the  genius 
chiefs.  Qf  njg  countrymen,  and  from  the  difficulty  he  had  found 
in  convincing  them  of  what  he  yet  thought  to  be  truth, 
this  great  and  honourable  man  coincided  with  most  of 
the  practical  schemes  of  his  rival ;.  he  proposed,  that  in 
the  Athenian  government  every  citizen  should  in  future 
hold  a  full  share,  and  that  the  high  magistracy  of  the 
archons  should  be  henceforth  chosen  without  preference 
of  persons,  or  distinction  of  rank,  from  amongst  the 
body  of  the  people.  Thus  another  important  concession 
was  made  to  the  power  of  the  democracy,  whilst  the 
higher  ranks,  awed  and  excited  by  the  example  of 
Aristides,  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  they  most 
venerated,  either  freely  accorded  with  his  counsels,  or 
found  it  prudent  to  suppress  their  complaints. 

But  the  restless  spirit  of  Themistocles  now  became 
directed  to  another  object.  He  chose  this  moment  of 
repose  and  concord  to  suggest  a  resolution  that  the 
city  should  be  immediately  fortified,  and,  concealing 
the  whole  of  his  motives,  alleged  that  it  might  prevent 
the  destruction  of  Athens  in  case  of  any  future  invasion. 
Unaware  of  the  full  importance  of  the  measure,  and  of 
any  of  its  attendant  disadvantages,  the  people  were 
sufficiently  influenced  by  the  motives  assigned  to  adopt 
the  proposal,  and  they  eagerly  began  the  fortifications. 
But  their  former  rivals,  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  more 
quick-sighted.  When  the  report  of  the  intended 
scheme  reached  Sparta,  they  anticipated  in  its  accom- 
plishment not  only  the  future  safety  of  Athens  from 
the  attacks  of  an  external  enemy,  but  her  gradual  in- 
dependence of  Lacedaemonian  aid  ;  and  that  she  would 
soon  become  the  principal  city  of  Greece,  a  rank  which 
was  now  undisputedly  given  to  Sparta.  Stimulated 
by  these  envious  forebodings,  the  Lacedaemonians  im- 
mediately dispatched  ambassadors  to  divert  the  Athe- 
nians from  their  purpose.  These  deputies  opened  their 
business  with  professions  of  disinterested  zeal  for  the 
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general  welfare  of  Greece  as  the  only  motive  of  the 
Spartans  in  their  especial  objections  to  the  projected 
fortification  of  Athens.  They  represented  this  measure 
as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  confederated  states; 
for  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians,  who  were  now 
only  inactive  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  their 
strength,  would,  on  any  future  invasion  of  Greece,  gain 
possession,  as  heretofore,  of  Attica,  and,  throwing  a 
strong  garrison  into  any  fortified  town  of  that  district, 
keep  an  effectual  check  upon  the  entire  country.  But 
the  Athenians,  with  Aristides  and  Themistocles  within 
their  walls,were  not  to  be  convinced  by  these  arguments ; 
and  the  Spartan  deputies,  observing  that  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with  increased  rapidity,  had  no  resource  but  in 
the  exertion  of  that  long-acknowledged  authority  which 
had  been  hitherto  accorded  to  their  countrymen  by  all 
the  states  of  Greece.  They  absolutely  and  peremptorily 
forbade  the  works  to  be  continued ;  an  interference 
which  occasioned  considerable  confusion  and  tumult 
amongst  the  people.  Themistocles  took  the  lead  on 
this  occasion  with  his  usual  address  ;  he  recommended 
to  the  citizens  to  temporize  with  Sparta ;  and,  as  they 
were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  a  war  and  to 
erect  a  fortress  at  the  same  time,  to  compliment  their 
rivals  with  a  temporary  submission ;  observing,  that 
when  their  walls  were  once  erected  they  would  be  en-r 
abled  to  defy  the  encroachments  of  that  power  with 
which  they  might  now  reason  in  vain.  He  proposed 
to  satisfy  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  with  pro- 
mises, and  thus  dismiss  them  from  the  situation  of 
honourable  spies,  which  they  now  filled  in  Athens. 
The  Athenians  readily  followed  this  ignoble  policy,  and 
the  ambassadors  returned  to  Sparta  with  a  solemn 
assurance  that  the  proposed  work  should  not  proceed, 
until  by  a  counter-embassy,  which  the  Athenians  would 
hereafter  commission,  full  reasons  should  be  given  for 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  fortifications,  and  a 
general  conviction  of  their  propriety  should  prevail 
amongst  their  allies. 

Themistocles,  the  adviser  of  the  promised  embassy, 
was  the  first  to  offer  his  services  on  the  occasion,  and 
to  be  nominated  by  the  people  to  this  duty.  He  imme- 
diately left  Athens  for  Sparta,  but  recommended  to  his 
countrymen  to  delay  sending  off  the  rest  of  the  am- 
bassadors, whilst  he  should  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Spartans  from  the  business  of  the  fortifications,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  former  engagement,  he  urged 
the  Athenians  forthwith  to  finish.  These  dishonourable 
suggestions  were  not  lost  upon  his  countrymen.  To 
complete  their  walls,  neither  houses,  nor  sepulchres,  nor 
temples  were  spared ;  almost  every  building  of  stone 
was  put  in  requisition  for  materials,  to  expedite  the 
work ;  the  labour  was  continued  night  and  day,  and 
the  citizens,  on  this  occasion,  mingled  their  exertions 
with  those  of  their  slaves  and  strangers  ;  while  even  the 
women  and  children  were  compelled  to  assist  in  the 
business.  Under  these  extraordinary  exertions,  the 
work  was  soon  so  far  accomplished,  that,  in  a  few 
months,  Athens  presented  ramparts  of  superior  strength, 
and  was  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  all  external  ty- 
ranny. The  citizens  now  sent  off  the  remaining  am- 
bassadors to  Themistocles,  in  expectation  of  whose 
arrival  that  politic  statesman  had,  from  time  to  time, 
delayed  the  proposed  audience  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
government.  But  tidings  of  the  Athenian  breach  of 
faith  ha(l  reached  Sparta  before  them,  although  the 
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Biography,  completion  of  the  walls  was  not  known  ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors were  soon  summoned  before  the  Ephori,  the 
highest  and  most  powerful  magistracy  in  the  Spartan 
state.  Themistocles  and  his  colleagues  were  here 
warmly  upbraided  with  the  treachery  of  their  country- 
men, to  which  they  replied  by  a  bold  denial  of  the 
alleged  facts;  Themistocles  enforcing  this  additional 
violation  of  truth  by  appealing  to  his  compeers,  so  re- 
cently arrived  from  Athens.  This  positive  and  joint 
asseveration  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
Lacedaemonian  government.  For  a  time  they  fully 
credited  these  solemn  pledges — indeed,  until  The- 
mistocles had  been  assured  of  the  full  accomplishment 
of  his  projects  at  home.  It  then  became  his  object  to 
provide  for  the  safe  return  of  his  compeers  and  of  him- 
self. To  effect  this,  he  again  resorted  to  that  sinister 
policy  for  which  he  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman, 
mingled,  however,  with  a  magnanimity,  and  a  careless- 
ness of  his  own  safety  that  cannot  but  be  admired. 
To  the  Ephori  he  loudly  declaimed  against  the  folly  of 
listening  to  the  flying  and  unauthenticated  rumours 
which  were  abroad,  and  he  advised  them  to  send  cer- 
tain Lacedaemonian  deputies  back  to  Athens,  together 
with  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  his  colleagues,  when 
he  doubted  not  but  that  they  would  be  undeceived  with 
regard  to  the  reports  so  injurious  to  the  good  faith  of 
their  allies  the  Athenians.  So  firmly  did  he  appear 
assured  of  this,  that  he  offered  himself  to  stay,  at 
Sparta  as  a  hostage  for  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
Themistocles  then  privately  instructed  his  companions, 
that  when,  upon  their  return  to  Athens  with  the  Lace- 
daemonian deputies,  the  deceit  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, they  should  boldly  detain  the  latter  until  the 
Lacedaemonian  government  should  give  him  up,  who 
was  to  remain  as  a  hostage  for  their  faith — a  faith 
which  would  then  be  known  to  have  been  broken. 
His  advice  was  exactly  pursued  ;  and  when  the  Athe- 
nian leader  received  the  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  his 
colleagues,  he  demanded  an  audience  of  the  magistrates 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  at  once  avowed  and  justified  the 
conduct  of  his  countrymen.  "  By  my  advice  it  was," 
said  he,  "  that  the  Athenians  acted,  when,  conformably 
to  the  general  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  they  se- 
cured tlieir  public  and  private  property  with  a  wall ; 
nor  can  this  be  a  disadvantage,  but  rather  a  benefit  to 
the  other  states  of  Greece,  for  Athens  is  their  bulwark 
and  defence."  As  to  the  falsehood  which  he  had 
practised,  he  replied  by  the  declaration,  "  that  for  our 
country  all  things  were  lawful;"  and  concluded  by 
advising  them  to  send  him  home  in  peace,  if  they 
wished  the  safe  return  of  those  deputies  which  had 
just  been  sent  to  Athens.  Not  less  vexed  at  their  own 
credulity,  than  irritated  at  the  duplicity  of  their  rivals, 
the  Spartans  could  yet  find  no  remedy  from  the  conse- 
quences, and  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  comply  with 
this  insulting  advice. 

Themistocles  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens  ;  he 
had  placed  his  country  in  security  from  any  foreign 
attack  by  land,  and  seems  to  have  matured  in  his  ab- 
sence a  variety  of  other  plans  for  her  aggrandizement, 
which  he  now  represented  as  ripe  for  disclosure.  Adi- 
manthus  was  archon ;  and  it  was  in  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad,  when,  in  a  public  assembly,  this  able  states- 
man made  a  long  oration  to  the  people,  and  proposed 
that  series  of  measures,  which,  in  its  consequences, 
rendered  Athens  the  mistress  of  the  Grecian  states. 
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He  alleged  to  the  assembled  citizens,  that  it  would  be   AristMcs 
imprudent  to  make  public  the  whole  of  the  projects  he    and  Tlir- 
had  formed  for  their  prosperity ;  and  appealed  to  late 
experience  to  show  the  danger  of  it.     He  entreated 
them,  therefore,  to  select  two  persons  of  eminence  and 
ability  to  whom  he  might  impart  his  plans ;  and  con- 
tented himself  by  simply  impressing  upon  the  citizens 
that  trade  produced  wealth,  and  that  wealth  was  the 
sure  source  of  power.     Their  port,  called  Phalerum,  he 
observed,  was  very  narrow  and  inconvenient  for  trade ; 
and  he  advised  that  the  Pyrseum  port  should  be  made 
the  principal  one  of  Athens.     The  assembly  now  im- 
mediately named  Aristides  and  Xanthippus  as  his  co- 
adjutors, and  to  them  Themistocles  freely  communi- 
cated his  mind.  He  told  them  that  he  proposed  to  widen  is  asso- 
the  Pyrseum  port  into  a  capacious  harbour  for  vessels  dated  with 
of  burden,  and  then  to  join  it  to  the  city  by  strong  Aj?^*' 
and  extensive  walls ;  considering  it  preferable  for  this  tfLpus^i 
purpose  to  the  other  port,  as  being  already  larger,  as  his  public 
well  as  further  from  the  city ;  a  circumstance  important  plans. 
to  the  morals  and  subordination  of  the  people.     He 
pressed  upon  his  coadjutors  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  Athenian  navy,  if  they  wished  to  retain  the  friend- 
ship, or  continue  any  protection  to  the  lonians  (originally 
sprung  from  the  same  ancestry  as  themselves),  or  to 
obtain  any  decided  influence  in  the  islands  of  Greece, 
which  could  only  be  annoyed  or  defended  by  those 
who  were  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  exhorted'  them  to 
look  to  that  element  alone  as  affording  the  greatest 
facilities  for  Athens  to  become  hereafter  the  first  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  These  suggestions 
he  entreated  the  delegates  Aristides  and  Xanthippus 
(whatever  might  at  first  be  their  opinion),  to  keep  en- 
tirely secret,  for  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  Spartans 
once  discovered  his   plans,  all  their  efforts  would  be 
exerted  to  crush  and  frustrate  them. 

Aristides*  and  Xanthippus,  equally  zealous  for  the 
Athenian  glory,  listened  with  eager  admiration  to  the 
schemes  of  Themistocles,  and  in  their  turn  assured  the 
people  that  his  projects  might  at  once  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  would  prove  eventually 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  state.  But  the 
jealous  democracy  were  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  their 
suspicions  of  an  ambitious  combination  in  these  chief- 
tains were  suddenly  roused,  and  they  declared  that 
Themistocles  should  only  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries for  completing  his  designs,  upon  their  being  ap- 
proved by  the  senate  of  five  hundred.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolve,  Themistocles  now  addressed  himself  to 
the  senate;  and  so  convincing  were  his  arguments, 
that  that  venerable  body  immediately  came  also  into 
his  views,  and  recommended  them  to  the  citizens 
with  considerable  warmth ;  when  Themistocles  was 
enabled,  by  public  decree,  to  provide  every  thing  for 
the  execution  of  his  extensive  plans.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  port  was  first  undertaken,  and  a  conci- 

*  Plutarch  relates,  that  in  this  conference  Themistocles  commu- 
nicated to  Aristides  a  plan  for  burning  the  fleet  of  the-confederates 
as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Pagasse,  in  Macedonia,  and 
thereby  to  render  the  Athenian  the  only  naval  power  in  Greece. 
Aristides,  says  this  historian,  in  reference  to. this  proposal,  answered 
to  the  assembly,  that,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  people  than  to  pursue  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
but  nothing  more  wicked ;  and  the  scheme  was  therefore  aban- 
doned. As  this  story  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  ancient  his- 
torian, and  is  generally  disbelieved,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
omit  it  in  the  text,  preserving  it  only  in  annotation. 
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liatory  embassy  dispatched  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
urge  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  Greeks 
possessing  a  large  and  commodious  sea-port,  in  case 
of  a  future  inroad  of  the  Persians;  while,  in  times 
of  temporary  tranquillity,  it  would  always  be  useful  as 
a  place  of  security  for  the  allied  fleets,  and  from  whence 
the  operations  of  the  common  enemy  might  be  accu- 
rately observed.  The  Lacedaemonians  seem  to  have 
been  silenced  by  these  arguments,  and,  before  the 
extent  of  the  work  was  thoroughly  known  at  Sparta, 
the  harbour  of  Pyreeum,  by  the  uncommon  exertions  of 
Thernistocles,  was  enlarged,  fortified,  and  finished ; 
and  the  foundation  laid  in  Athens  of  that  supremacy 
amongst  the  states  of  Greece,  which  it  was  reserved 
for  his  rival  and  compeer  Aristides  to  carry  forward 
and  sustain. 

About  this  time  was  held  a  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  the  general  and  sovereign  assembly  of  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  wherein  it  was  proposed  that  all  the 
cities  which  had  not  resisted  the  Persian  invasion 
should  be,  in  future,  deprived  of  their  right  of  sending 
deputies  to  the  council.  This  measure  Thernistocles  de- 
cidedly opposed,  as  tending  entirely  to  frustrate  all  his 
own  plans  for  Athens  ;  for  if  Argos,  Thebes,  and  other 
cities  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  but  which 
had  been  inactive  in  the  late  contest,  should  now  lose 
their  voice  in  the  council,  it  was  clear  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  rule  the  whole.  He  represented  to 
the  deputies,  that  out  of  the  multitude  of  Grecian  na- 
tions there  were  but  thirty-one  states  that  had  yet 
joined  in  the  Persian  war,  and  that  if  those  only  were  to 
send  deputies  to  the  grand  council,  its  numbers  would 
be  so  reduced  as  to  render  it  altogether  insignificant  in 
itself  and  dishonourable  to  Greece  ;  whilst  the  mea- 
sure would,  at  the  same  time,  be  detrimental  to  their 
general  interests,  for  by  its  means  two  or  three  great 
cities  only  would  be  left  to  form  the  Amphictyons,  and 
to  govern  the  confederates  without  controul.  Con- 
vinced by  these  arguments  the  assembly  rejected  the 
decree ;  and  Thernistocles  thus  furnished  another 
proof,  that  however  devious  his  general  principle  of 
policy,  he  never  yet  lost  sight  of  one  great  object — 
the  welfare  of  his  country. 

But  the  Greeks,  although  so  much  occupied  with 
these  important  transactions  amongst  themselves,  found 
time  and  means  to  continue  the  war  with  Persia.  The 
defeats  at  Plateea  and  Mycale  had  disabled  the  enemy 
from  again  invading  Greece,  and  it  was  now  the  fortune 
of  the  confederates,  in  their  turn,  to  become  the  as- 
sailants. The  Grecian  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty  gal- 
lies  of  Attica,  and  twenty  belonging  to  Sparta  and  the 
other  Peloponnesian  states,  were  commanded  by  Pau- 
sanias,  the  Lacedaemonian  chieftain,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Plataea.  Aristides  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades),  commanded 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  him :  with  this  force  the 
confederates  invaded  Cyzicus,  where  they  took  and 
destroyed  many  towns ;  and  then  proceeded  to  ravage 
Byzantium,  another  colony  belonging  to  the  Persians. 
The  haughty  and  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian leader,  on  this  expedition,  contributed  of  it- 
self, in  a  great  measure,  to  ripen  the  schemes  of 
Thernistocles;  while  the  equity,  the  moderation,  and 
the  wisdom  of  Aristides  irresistibly  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  fleet,  and  were  highly  calculated  to 
promote  the  designs  of  the  Athenian  leaders.  Pausa- 


nias  suffered  no  one  to  participate  in  his  authority 
or  to  share  in  his  plans.  He  scarcely  deigned  to 
converse  with  any  other  of  the  Greek  commanders ;  and 
from  this,  as  well  as  other  causes,  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  secret  intentions  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 
He  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  upon  maintaining  the 
rigid  Spartan  discipline  throughout  the  whole  fleet ; 
and  allowed  no  man  of  the  confederates  to  receive  his 
pay,  or  his  ratio  of  provisions,  until  every  Spartan  had 
first  been  served.  The  authority  of  such  a  chieftain 
could  not  but  prove  highly  irksome  to  the  minor  states 
of  Greece,  whilst  the  character  of  Aristides  shone  in 
full  contrast  before  them ;  and,  independently  of  their 
wishes  to  obey  the  Athenian  rather  than  the  Spartan 
chief,  they  now  began  to  see  clearly  that  Athens  was 
the  more  powerful  state  by  sea,  while  her  late  fortifica- 
tions would  enable  her  also  to  cope  with  Sparta  by 
land,  should  a  struggle  become  necessary.  Im- 
pelled by  these  motives,  the  leaders  of  the  colonists 
solicited  Aristides  to  interpose  his  mediation,  if  not  his 
authority  with  Pausanias ;  or  to  request  of  the  Spartan 
a  decided  change  of  conduct ;  and  with  that  part  of 
their  requisition  which  implied  the  use  of  gentle  means, 
he  undertook  to  comply.  An  interview  between  the 
Spartan  and  the  Athenian  chiefs,  however,  ended  only 
in  a  direct  insult  to  Aristides,  from  all  of  whose  re- 
monstrances Pausanias  turned  abruptly  and  haughtily 
away.  Irritated  by  this  behaviour,  the  colonists  no 
longer  hesitated  to  seek  a  milder  sway.  Uliades,  the 
Samian  chief,  and  Antigoras  of  Chios,  leading  the  way, 
all  the  captains  of  the  minor  states  applied  directly  to 
Aristides,  entreating  him  to receive  their  submission  on 
the  part  of  his.  country,  and  offering,  if  he  would  up- 
hold them  in  their  resolves,  thenceforth  to  acknowledge 
Athens  as  the  principal  city  of  Greece.  Aristides, 
in  the  first  instance,  declined  their  request ;  yet  Avith 
such  reasons,  and  holding  out  such  prospects,  as  still 
further  fomented  their  discontents  and  strengthened 
their  resolutions.  He  replied,  that  he  saw  clearly 
not  only  the  fitness,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
proposition ;  for  that  the  general  cause  of  Greece  could 
never  prosper  under  a  discipline  so  tyrannical  as  that  of 
the  Spartans.  He  alleged,  however,  that  his  duty  for- 
bade him  to  hazard  the  safety  and  the  honour  of  Athens 
by  attempting  that  in  which  he  had  no  positive  assu- 
rance of  support,  and  in  which  success  must  therefore 
be  doubtful.  "  Perform,  "  continued  he,  "  some  pub- 
lic and  decided  act,  by  which  you  may  demonstrate 
your  sincerity ;  and  such  as  may  fix  irretrievably  your 
future  conduct  beyond  the  possibility  of  recalling  it. 
Do  this,  and  the  protection  that  can  be  afforded  by  the 
Athenian  arms  is  yours."  To  the  discontented  Gre- 
cians this  declaration  was  rather  an  additional  encou- 
ragement than  a  refusal.  Uliades  and  Antigoras 
seized  an  immediate  occasion  to  run  their  ships  against 
the  galley  of  Pausanias,  as  she  rode  in  the  station  of 
honour  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  off  Byzantium.  Pau- 
sanius,  in  return,  threatened  to  punish  them  severely, 
for  this  act  of  insolence  and  rebellion  to  himself  and  to 
his  country;  but  these  leaders  undauntedly  replied, 
that  he  had  better  be  silent  with  regard  to  them,  and 
thank  fortune  for  her  favours  at  Plateea;  for  to  her, 
rather  than  to  his  own  talents,  was  even  that  victory 
owing.  The  remembrance  of  that  great  action  only, 
they  now  declared,  restrained  the  confederated  Gre- 
cians from  avenging  his  past  tyranny;  and  thence- 
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Biography,  forth   they   renounced   all  obedience    or  submission 
'  to  him.      Pausanias,   astonished   at  this   unexpected 
boldness,  had  scarcely  time  to  pursue  his  inquiries  re- 
specting it,  when  the  declaration  was  confirmed  by  all 
the  colonists,  who  now  ranged  themselves  under  the 
command  of  Aristides,  and  left  the  Spartan  no  other 
resource  than  to  complain  to  his  country  of  his  sup- 
posed wrongs.     So  imprudent,  however,  had  been  the 
conduct  of  this  leader,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves could  not  resent  the  insult,   nor  regain  what  he 
had  lost  for  them.     Ashamed  to  vindicate  his  conduct, 
they  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  revenge  the  dis- 
Ascendan-    grace  which  his  folly  and  pride  had  brought  upon  his 
cy  obtained  country ;   and  the  magnificent  designs  of  Themistocles 
for  Athens.  were  thus  daily  hastening  to   their  accomplishment, 
while  his  compeer  Aristides  aided  them  forward  with 
the  whole  weight  of  his  character,  and  essentially  con- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  Athens  to  the  supremacy  of 
all  Greece. 

Aristides,  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  found 
himself  at  the  very  summit  of  popularity.  The  Athe- 
nians had  almost  forgotten  the  share  of  Themistocles  in 
the  late  successful  projects,  and  looked  only  to  him 
who  carried  them  into  final  effect;  but  Aristides  too 
well  knew  the  precarious  tenure  of  these  favours  to  re- 
gard them  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  means  of  fur- 
ther service  to  his  country.  This  great  man  foresaw 
that  the  war  with  Persia  was  likely  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  that  all  the  skill  and  resources  of  Athens 
would  be  required,  on  various  grounds,  to  maintain  it. 
She  had  now  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  war,  and  a  double 
honour  to  support — her  own  supremacy  amongst  the 
confederates,  and  her  safety  from  the  common  enemy, 
to  whom  the  Athenian  territories  were  particularly  ex- 
posed, as  they  formed  the  frontier  of  all  Greece  towards 
Persia.  For  this  war  Aristides  foresaw  a  speedy  and 
extensive  want  of  money.  This  had  been  hitherto  raised 
as  immediate  occasion  required,  in  too  large  a  propor- 
tion from  Attica  itself,  and  not  by  any  settled  and  per- 
manent system.  The  necessity  of  a  regulated  scheme 
of  finance  throughout  the  different  states  of  Greece 
was  therefore  evident;  but  the  difficulty  of  accom- 
plishing it  amongst  nations  of  such  various  interests, 
and  who  were  agreed  in  no  one  point  long  together, 
was  also  sufficiently  clear.  Aristides  was  determined, 
however,  to  devote  himself  to  this  purpose,  while  his 
popularity  was  as  high  amongst  his  countrymen  as  his 
general  reputation  throughout  Greece.  His  arguments 
for  a  regular  system  of  finance  were  no  sooner  advanced 
than  their  truth,  and  the  character  of  the  party  proposing 
them,  carried  conviction  to  all  parties  amongst  the 
confederates;  and  the  different  assessments  of  the 
several  cities  were  left  unreservedly  to  Aristides  him- 
self. The  almost  unlimited  trust  thus  conferred  on 
one  man  by  so  many  different  nations,  all  of  whom 
concurred  in  rendering  him  the  absolute  disposer  of  their 
treasures,  is  a  circumstance  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
history.  Nor  did  Aristides  show  himself  unworthy  of 
the  power  with  which  he  had  been  honoured.  He  so 
completely  satisfied  all  Greece  with  the  equity  of  his 
conduct  in  this  affair,  that  his  taxation  was  emphati- 
cally named  "  the  happy  lot  of  Greece,"  although  it 
amounted  in  the  gross  to  the  heavy  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  talents.  His  influence,  indeed,  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  this  exercise  of  it : 
he  persuaded  the  states,  in  conclusion  of  this  business, 
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to  a  solemn  oath  of  confederation  and  alliance,  which   Aristides 
they   readily  :took,  Aristides  himself  personating  his    and  The- 
countrymen,  and  throwing  wedges  of  red-hot  iron  into 
the -Sea,  while  he  denounced  curses  from  all  the  elements 
against  those  who  should  violate  one  article  of  the 
confederation. 

The  fame  of  Aristides  was  now  complete.  To  the 
applauses  of  the  populace  he  added  the  esteem  of  the 
wise  and  prudent  throughout  Greece  ;  his  conduct  had 
not  only  been  the  source  of  astonishing  success  and 
ascendency  to  his  countrymen  in  war,  but  he  had 
originated  permanent  provisions  for  their  unity,  security, 
and  peace.  Themistocles,  however,  could  not  endure  the 
settled  fame  of  a  rival.  Although  in  the  adversity  of 
Aristides  or  of  his  country,  he  could  overlook  all  Summit  of 
jealousies,  and  had  nobly  extended  his  hand  to  his  n's  hme. 
competitor,  he  was  one  of  those  friends  whom  pro- 
sperity rather  tries  than  multiplies.  Envy  was  his  weak 
side,  as  a  crooked  policy  was  his  strong  one.  Now, 
too,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  origin  of  the  popu- 
larity of  Aristides  was  the  effect  of  his  good  fortune  in 
executing  designs  not  his  own,  and  which  had  cost 
Themistocles  all  the  pain  of  their  conception  and  the 
hazard  of  their  first  development.  In  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  we  find  him  venturing  this  remark 
with  all  the  point  and  sarcasm  of  an  eloquent  jealousy. 
"  Aristides,"  he  exclaimed,  alluding  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  kept  secret  the  designs  communicated  to 
him  by  Themistocles,  "  possesses  the  merits,  not  of  a 
man,  but  of  a  money-chest,  which  only  preserves  safely 
what  must  first  be  deposited."  On  another  occasion, 
he  remarked  to  Aristides  publicly,  "  that  it  was  the 
first  excellence  in  a  general  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
designs  of  an  enemy  ;"  to  which  Aristides  replied,  that 
"  this  was  indeed  a  most  necessary  qualification,  but 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  another  of  equal  import- 
ance— to  have  clean  hands,  and  not  to  be  a  slave  to 
money;"  a  reflection  which  is  said  to  have  touched 
Themistocles  to  the  quick,  as  he  began  now  to  be 
suspected  of  intrigues  with  the  rich  and  powerful 
enemy  of  the  Greeks,  the  king  of  Persia. 

Amidst  these  accustomed  dissensions  and  tumults, 
the  Athenians  were  nevertheless  careful  to  maintain 
their  newly-acquired  supremacy  over  the  Spartans, 
who,  although  they  could  no  longer  openly  contest  the 
prize  of  superiority,  were  imprudent  enough  to  indulge 
in  menaces  which  were  sufficient  to  alarm,  but  failed  of 
terrifying  their  rivals ;  and  several  stout  gallics  were 
built  in  consequence.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Spar- 
tans, professing  to  be  animated  by  the  common  cause 
of  Greece  against  Persia,  accused  Themistocles  of  Tliemisto- 
being  concerned  with  their  own  king,  Pausanius,  in  a  ties  accused 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Xerxes.  For  this  ^ tfl 
offence  Themistocles,  whose  popularity  had  been  some 
time  declining,  was  tried,  and,  in  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  some  transactions  were  brought  to  light* 
which  proved  clearly  that,  at  least,  the  guilt  of  Pau- 
sanius had  been  known  to  Themistocles,  who  never 
appears,  however,  to  have  partaken  or  encouraged  the 
treason.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  strongly  urged  upon 
Pausanius  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and  the  necessity 
of  his  discontinuing  the  traitorous  correspondence.  Of 
the  principal  accusation,  therefore,  he  was  acquitted ; 
but  the  suspicion  of  the  people  having  been  once 
aroused,  and  Themistocles  having:  ventured  to  tamper 
with  the  highest  crime  of  which  a  citizen  can  be  guilty, 
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a  taint  remained  on  his  character  which  was  never 
afterwards  effaced.  From  this  period  his  enemies 
rapidly  increased,  his  friends  diminished,  and  Cimon, 
who  now  began  to  be  distinguished  as  a  patriot,  took 
an  active  part  against  the  fallen  favourite  of  the  people. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  who  found  sufficient  cause  for 
their  aversion  to  this  great  man  in  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  recent  loss  of  their  rank  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  confederacy,  thought  this  a  happy  time 
to  enflame  the  general  animosity  which  existed  against 
Themistocles.  Nor  were  the  jealousies  against  this 
great  Athenian  confined  either  to  Sparta  or  to  the 
democracy  of  his  own  country.  Timocreon,  the  comic 
poet  of  Rhodes,  found  him  a  popular  butt  for  satire, 
which  many  instances  cf  his  own  imprudent  vanity 
continually  fed,  and  hastened  on  his  ruin.  Themis- 
tocles, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  had  built  a  temple  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  house,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Diana,  to  whom  he  openly  gave  the  title 
of  "  the  giver  of  the  best  counsel,"  a  circumstance 
which  was  interpreted  as  indicating  his  complete  satis- 
faction with  himself,  and  his  utter  contempt  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  The  powerful  engine  of  the 
ostracism,  by  which  Aristides,  through  his  means,  had 
suffered,  was  not  forgotten  at  this  juncture,  and  The- 
mistocles was  banished  from  Athens,  never  more  to 
return. 

The  last  public  act  of  Aristides  is  found  in  his  ge- 
nerous conduct  towards  his  great  rival  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  not  only  expressed  his  decided  aversion 
toward  the  conduct  of  his  persecutors,  Cimon  and 
Alcmeeon,  who  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  bring 
Themistocles  to  capital  punishment,  but  was  now  ob- 
served, on  all  occasions,  to  speak  of  Themistocles  with 
more  respect  than  he  had  ever  before  avowed  for  him. 
Aware  of  the  danger  which  might  arise  to  his  country 
from  the  perversion  of  his  great  talents,  and  the  devious 
means  employed  by  Themistocles  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses, Aristides  was  an  enemy  to  his  principles  and  his 
policy ;  but  the  statesman  being  banished,  Aristides 
was  too  great  a  friend  to  virtue  to  continue  his  enmity 
to  the  man ;  and  it  was  probably  through  his  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  efforts  of  his  accusers,  that 
Themistocles  was  permitted  to  leave  Athens  in  safety. 
About  four  years  after  this  event  Aristides  died  in 
peace  and  in  glory  in  that  country  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  whole  life,  and  which,  at  length,  fully  repaid 
his  sufferings  and  his  exertions  with  its  full  confidence, 
and  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The  last  honourable 
testimony  to  his  virtues  is  found  in  the  recorded  fact 
that,  although  he  was  at  his  decease  at  the  summit  of 
his  prosperity,  he  died  poor ;  the  expences  of  his  fu- 
neral were  defrayed  by  the  state,  and  suitable  portions 
were  awarded  to  his  son  Lysimachus  and  his  two 
daughters.  Some  years  afterwards  a  grandson  of 
Aristides  was  reduced  to  obtaining-  a  livelihood  by 
explaining  divinations  and  dreams  in  the  public 
streets. 

The  enmity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  towards  Themis- 
tocles did  not  end  with  his  banishment.  To  justify 
their  persecution  of  him  at  that  period,  they  pre- 
tended that  new  facts  relative  to  his  connection  with 
Pausanias  had  been  discovered;  and  the  effects  of 
their  aversion  were  felt  by  the  fallen  statesman  where- 
soever he  sought  refuge.  After  being  driven  from  one 
Grecian  colony  to  another,  he  found  a  temporary 
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asylum  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molos-  Aiistides 
sians.  But  here,  too,  the  malignity  of  the  Spartans  ami  Trie- 
pursued  him.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  Admetus, 
denouncing  Themistocles  as  a  traitor,  and  threatening 
the  Molossians  with  the  resentment  of  the  whole 
Grecian  confederacy  should  they  continue  to  harbour 
their  common  enemy ;  threats  too  serious  to  be  trifled 
with,  although  the  monarch  entertained  much  per- 
sonal respect  for  Themistocles.  Unwillingly  he  dis- 
missed his  friend  from  his  court ;  and  was  only  able 
by  private  means  to  assist  him  with  money  for  his 
escape.  Themistocles  was  now  driven  to  seek  shelter 
where  he  had  least  expectation  of  finding  it,  and  in 
a  quarter  which  he  had  hitherto  avoided  with  con- 
siderable anxiety — -the  Persian  court.  Xerxes  was  He  seeks 
dead,  but  his  son  and  successor  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  situation  of  this  noble  Grecian,  and  of 
the  importance  of  having  such  a  man  in  his  power. 
The  active  persecutions  of  the  Lacedeemonians  fol- 
lowed him,  however,  in  this  design.  In  consequence 
of  their  representations,  Artaxerxes,  having  learnt  the 
intention  of  the  rejected  fugitive  to  hide  himself  in 
Persia,  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  two  hnndred 
talents  for  his  head.  Themistocles  now  saw  that  a 
personal  interview  with  the  monarch  was  his  only 
chance  of  escape.  He  hastened  to  seek  the  court;  and 
his  dangers  in  travelling  towards,  and  through  Persia 
until  he  reached  it,  were  numerous  and  imminent.  It 
is  said,  that  at  last  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  expedient 
of  being  enclosed  in  a  litter,  and  being  conveyed  to 
Persepolis  by  one  Nicogenes,  an  ^Eolian,  as  a  lady  of 
Ionia,  belonging  to  a  nobleman  who  attended  the  king's 
person.  Arrived  in  safety  at  the  Persian  court,  The- 
mistocles had  yet  another  difficulty  to  overcome, 
and  one  that  required  all  his  talents  and  all  his 
courage.  The  well-founded  anger  of  Artaxerxes  was 
to  be  subdued,  and  his  favour  to  be  propitiated, 
should  he  reach  the  royal  presence ;  but  the  minions 
of  a  court  were  more  than  likely  to  anticipate  their 
master's  mind,  on  discovering  who  he  was,  and  cut  off 
the  last  chance  of  success  which  he  could  now  hope 
for.  Themistocles  presented  himself  to  Artabanus,  Difficulties 
a  nobleman  of  the  court  in  attendance,  and  solicited  overcome. 
an  audience  of  the  "  great  king."  This  officer  re- 
quested to  know  by  what  name  he  should  announce 
the  unknown  Grecian,  observing  "  that  he  appeared 
to  be  no  ordinary  person."  Themistocles  answered 
with  promptitude,  "  No  man  must  know  my  name 
before  the  king  himself;"  a  confidence  of  manner  which 
procured  him  instant  admission  to  Artaxerxes,  when 
the  following  characteristic  speech  is  attributed  to  the 
banished  hero.  Some  writers,  indeed,  assert  that  this 
address  to  the  Persian  king  was  originally  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  to  Xerxes,  whom  they  state  to  have  been 
living  at  the  banishment  of  Themistocles ;  the  former 
is,  however,  the  more  probable  account.  "  I  am," 
said  he,  undauntedly,  "  Themistocles  the  Athenian, 
banished  by  my  country,  and  persecuted  by  ungrateful 
Greece!  To  thee,  mighty  monarch,  I  fly  for  refuge  in 
my  misfortunes ;  and  the  evils  I  have  committed  on 
the  Persians  ought  to  be  forgiven,  in  consideration  of 
the  many  benefits  I  have  conferred  upon  them.  It  was 
I  who  hindered  the  Grecians,  after  the  fatal  battles  of 
.Plateea  and  Salamis,  from  pursuing  the  full  advan- 
tages of  their  victories,  and  from  following  your  scat- 
tered armies  to  their  utter  ruin.  After  having  freed  my 
3c 
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country  from  danger,  and  found  my  own  highest  ambi- 
tion in  making  her  great  amongst  her  confederates — 
after  being  successful  in  all  my  designs  for  the  good 
of  Athens,  I  have  been  disgraced  and  banished.  Re- 
member, O  king,  that  these  very  designs  have  likewise 
been  the  means  of  averting  the  Athenian  arms  from 
Persia,  and  have  enabled  me  to  perform  services  which 
must  have  been  highly  useful  to  you,  the  greatest  king- 
on  earth.  Since  the  accomplishment  of  these  actions, 
all  things  have  conspired  to  produce  and  augment  my 
present^calamities.  Sensible  of  my  distressed  situa- 
tion, I  come  hither  to  accept  mercy  from  a  great 
and  generous  enemy,  who  hath  laid  aside  his  anger, 
and  disdains  to  remember  evils  which  are  past.  I 
implore  you,  therefore,  that  (taking  the  Greeks  them- 
selves as  witnesses  of  the  services  I  have  done  for 
Persia)  you  will  use  this  occasion  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  nobleness  of  your  virtue,  rather  than  the 
greatness  of  your  revenge.  By  this  conduct  you  will 
preserve  to  yourself  an  humble  suppliant ;  by  my  de- 
struction you  will  only  shorten  the  days  of  a  man  devoted 
henceforth  to  the  cause  of  Persia,  and  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  Greeks,"  The  immediate  reply  of  the  king  to 
this  unexpected  address  is  not  recorded,  but  it  may 
be  judged  to  be  favourable  from  the  treatment  which 
the  fugitive  experienced.  In  the  night  following  this 
interview,  Artaxerxes  is  said  to  have  betrayed  his  joy 
even  in  his  sleep,  by  exclaiming  thrice,  in  a  voice 
of  exultation,  "  I  have,  at  length,  Themistocles  the 
Athenian  in  my  power."  On  the  next  day,  the  king 
sent  to  invite  him  into  his  presence,  and  with  a 
liberality  equal  to  the  boldness  and  address  of  his  pri- 
soner, he  presented  him  with  the  exact  sum  which  he 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  "  So  much,"  said  he, 
handing  him  the  two  hundred  talents,  "  did  I  promise 
the  man  who  should  bring  Themistocles  to  me ;  and 
so  much  am  I  in  debt  to  Themistocles  himself."  The 
monarch  now  assured  him,  by  his  interpreter,  of  his 
future  favour;  and,  with  many  great  promises,  desired 
that  he  would  freely  impart  to  him  his  sentiments  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  he  was  ready  to 
receive  through  the  same  channel.  This  intercourse, 
however,  through  a  medium  which  neither  party  could 
fully  rely  upon,  the  wary  Athenian  prudently  declined, 
and,  by  a  courtly  reply,  convinced  Artaxerxes  himself  of 
the  impropriety  of  what  he  had  requested.  "  Discourse," 
said  Themistocles,  "  is  like  a  Persian  carpet;  it  never 
appears  to  advantage,  or  is  thoroughly  seen,  except 
when  it  is  altogether  unfolded  to  the  eye  :  when  wrapt 
up  and  concealed  in  the  piece,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  ap 
prehended."  The  orator,  relying  on  his  own  applica- 
tion, and  his  future  powers  of  eloquence  in  the  language, 
requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  a  year,  in  which  he 
might  employ  himself  on  the  Persian  tongue,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  engaged  freely  to  disclose 
to  the  monarch  his  opinions  by  his  own  mouth.  This 
request  was  readily  granted;  Themistocles  appeared 
at  court  at  the  appointed  time,  and  then,  as  well  as 
frequently  afterwards,  communicated  his  whole  ideas 
to  Artaxerxes  concerning  the  nature  of  the  various  go- 
vernments and  nations  of  the  Greeks,  their  respective 
characters,  resources,  and  dispositions.  So  great  at 
length  was  his  influence  with  the  monarch,  that  his 
name  became  proverbial  amongst  the  Persians,  as  de- 
signating a  peculiar  favourite ;  and  the  kings  of  Persia, 
when,  in  future  times,  they  attempted  by  promises  to 
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attach  any  Grecian  to  their  cause,  were  accustomed  Aristides 
to  declare  "  that  he  should  live  with  them  as  Themis-  «nd  The. 
tocles  did  with  Artaxerxes." 

The  tempting  honours  of  a  court,  however,  even  in 
his  peculiar  circumstances,  do  not  appear  to  have 
excited  Themistocles  to  any  overt  act  of  hostility 
against  his  country.  He  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
Persians,  and  submitted  to  be  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  their  religion  by  the  magi,  or  priests  ;  and  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  queen-mother  as  decidedly  as 
that  of  the  king.  Riches  were  profusely  showered 
down  upon  him  from  the  throne ;  and  all  the  secrets 
and  resources  of  the  realm  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
fided to  him.  Three  rich  cities  of  the  empire,  Mag- 
nesia, Myon,  and  Latnpsacus,  were  emphatically  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  king  "  to  furnish  him  meat,  bread, 
and  wine,"  in  reference  to  the  different  productions  of 
each.  At  Magnesia,  which  brought  in  yearly  a  revenue 
of  fifty  talents,  Themistocles  chose  to  fix  his  principal 
residence,  and  there,  in  the  comfort  and  gratitude  of 
his  heart  to  his  royal  patron,  living  in  all  the  luxury  of 
a  Persian  satrap  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  said  to  have 
frequently  exclaimed  to  his  children,  "  We  had  been 
indeed  ruined,  my  little  ones,  had  we  not  been  undone." 

Thus  splendidly  provided  for,  he  died  amidst  the  His  death, 
greatest  peace  he  had  ever  known,  at  about  the  65th 
year  of. his  age.  Much  uncertainty,  however,  occurs 
concerning  the  manner  of  his  death.  Plutarch  relates 
it  thus,  and  his  authority,  in  this  instance,  has  been 
generally  followed.  Artaxerxes,  having  long  planned 
an  expedition  against  the  Grecians,  intimated  his  desire 
for  his  friend  Themistocles  to  undertake  the  supreme 
command  of  it ;  a  request  which  was  considered  as  a 
positive  injunction  by  Themistocles,  who  prepared  ac- 
cordingly to  assume  this  important  post.  But  he  felt 
all  its  awful  difficulties.  On  the  one  side  was  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  he  was  now  partly  required  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
refuse  to  perform  this  service  ;  on  the  other,  were  the 
recollections  of  his  still-beloved  country,  against  which 
he  was  determined  never  to  lift  his  hand.  He  there- 
fore made  a  grand  festival,  to  which  he  purposely 
summoned  all  his  friends,  when,  suddenly,  amidst  the 
solemnities  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  accustomed  hos- 
pitalities to  his  guests,  he  is  said  to  have  poisoned 
himself,  by  swallowing  a  large  vessel  of  bullocks'  blood, 
and  thus  to  have  expired,  guiltless  as  to  his  country, 
and  (as  it  was  in  those  barbarous  times  esteemed) 
magnanimously  and  gloriously  for  himself.  Thucydides, 
who  may  almost  be  called  a  contemporary  with  The- 
mistocles, speaks  doubtfully,  however,  of  the  above 
fact,  and  says  that  he  died  of  a  distemper,  "  although," 
he  adds,  "  some  say  of  poison,  voluntarily,  aware  of 
his  being  unable  to  accomplish  what  was  required  of 
him  by  the  king."  At  Magnesia,  the  city  wherein  he 
lived,  a  splendid  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory ; 
but  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  by  his  own 
express  desire  ;  and  it  must  be  recorded,  as  illustrative 
of  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  of  that  of  his  country, 
that,  at  his  death,  the  Athenians,  forgetting  his  faults, 
and  mindful  of  his  services  alone,  erected  a  magnificent 
sepulchre  over  his  remains. 

The  antithesis  of  character  in  the  lives  of  the  two 
great  men  whose  history  we  have  been  pursuing,  is 
remarkable,  as  being  exhibited  not  only  in  the  same 
general  sphere  of  action,  and  almost  always  with  the 
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8a"r>e  final  object  in  view,  but  also  in  their  different 
modes  of  conduct,  under  the  very  same  circum- 
stances. In  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  we  find 
his  mind  undisturbed,  his  virtue  unbending,  and  his 
patriotism  untainted;  whilst  we  see  Themistocles,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  acting  indeed  with  a  bold,  but 
not  with  a  direct  course,  his  fortitude  subdued  by  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  his  patriotism  itself  becoming 
as  dubious  as  his  policy  had  formerly  been.  In  pro- 
sperity, Themistocles  gave  a  loose  to  the  feelings  of  per- 
sonal animosity,  and  by  means  of  his  artifices  brought 
a  temporary  disgrace  upon  his  rival ;  whilst  Aristides, 
in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  used  his  power  as  a 
shield  to  his  competitor,  never  deigned  to  resent 
his  own  individual  injuries,  but  looked  still  directly 


forward  to  the  good  of  his  country  alone.  Themis- 
tocles was  bold  and  enterprizing,  but  restless  and 
vain-glorious;  Aristides  was  rather  persevering  and 
cautious  in  action,  than  ready  in  invention;  perfectly 
indifferent  to  all  personal  vanity,  and  purely  and 
disinterestedly  patriotic.  Their  different  characters 
were  formed  on  totally  different  principles  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  right  path  pur- 
sued by  Aristides  proved,  even  in  the  unsteady  scene 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  act  amidst  the  giddy 
Athenians,  his  just  and  final  reward ;  whilst  the  de- 
vious cunning  of  Themistocles,  though  deemed  expe- 
dient by  the  justice  of  their  object,  led  to  his  own 
disgrace,  and  the  disappointment  of  that  passion  of 
vain-glory  which  appeared  to  be  nearest  his  heart. 
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THE  virtues  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiadcs,  the  Ma- 
rathonian  conqueror,  brought  him  into  notice  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  than  any  other  of  the  Athenian 
chiefs  of  this  period.  In  his  youth  he  was  addicted  to 
intemperate  and  riotous  pleasure ;  but  the  distresses  of 
his  father  struck  home  upon  the  heart  of  the  son,  and 
awakened  that  energy  of  spirit  and  comprehensiveness 
of  mind  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminent 
amongst  his  countrymen.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
been  of  royal  extraction,  for  his  father  Miltiades  had 
been  the  sovereign  of  the  Delonces,  and  his  mother 
was  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of 
Thrace.  Although  we  first  hear  of  him  at  the  period 
when  the  ungrateful  and  unjust  Athenians  suffered 
him  to  remain  in  prison,  for  his  father's  debt,  being 
freed  by  the  magnanimity  and  affection  of  his  half- 
sister  and  wife  Elpinice,  he  quickly  showed  that  his 
patriotism  was  not  deteriorated  by  the  injustice  of  his 
country.  On  the  second  Persian  invasion,  while  yet 
the  principal  citizens  of  Athens  remained  unmoved 
by  the  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  Themistocles, 
who  urged  them  to  repair  to  their  fleet  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  their  liberty,  Cimon,  then  a  very 
young  man,  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure, 
repaired  to  the  temple,  and  offered  a  bridle  on  the 
altar  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens,  Minerva,  to 
profess  his  belief  that  horses  and  horsemen  were  no 
longer  of  service  in  her  cause.  He  then  proceeded 
to  remove  the  portable  goods  of  his  family  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  induced  many  of  the  Athenians  to 
follow  his  example,  until,  at  length,  they  all  preferred 
a  homeless  liberty  to  a  contemptible,  though  tranquil 
slavery  under  the  Persians.  It  was  from  the  energy 
he  first  displayed  in  this  circumstance  that  Cimon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Aristides.  The  spirited 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  so  young  a  man  pleased  and 
surprised  the  philosophic  statesman,  and  henceforth 
Aristides  took  the  son  of  Miltiades  under  his  own  im- 
mediate tuition  and  protection.  He  appears  to  have 
discovered  in  him  the  early  traces  of  that  candour 
and  honesty  which  he  hoped  might  oiie  day  prove  a 
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useful  counterbalance  against  the  crafty  and  devious  Cimon. 
courses  of  Themistocles,  whose  popularity  now  threat- 
ened serious  mischief  to  the  state.  The  hopes  and 
foresight  of  Aristides  were  justified  in  the  life  and  ser- 
vices of  Cimon : — even  when  he  became  the  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  turbulent  and  envious  amongst  the 
Athenians  and  their  demagogues,  his  integrity  was 
unimpeached  by  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  his  courage  and  his  talents  were  held  in  as 
high  estimation  as  his  honour. 

As  this  noble  youth  had  been  bred  up  in  the  army, 
under  the  experienced  eye  of  his  father,  he  was  known 
to  be  possessed  of  considerable  military  skill,  and  in  the  Takes  part 
Athenian  fleet  which  achieved  the  victory  of  Salamis  he  «» the  yic- 
sustained  a  considerable  command.     We  next  find  his  *ory  °}- 
name  associated  with  that  ofhis  distinguished  friend  Aris- 
tides in  the  direction  of  that  important  expedition  of  the 
confederated  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  in  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  lost  their  ascendancy  among  the  allied 
forces,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  it.     We  have,  under 
the  life  of  Aristides,  shown  in  what  manner  the  virtues 
of  that  statesman  contributed  to  win  this  honour  for  his 
countrymen,  and  we  must  not  here  forget  that  Cimon 
in  no  small  degree  aided  the  plans  of  his  contemporary, 
by  his  candour,  his  generosity,  and  his  courage.     Al- 
though Aristides,  as  the  older  officer  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Athenian  force,  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  irritated  and  discontented  Greeks  first  officially  ad- 
dressed themselves,  it  is  clear  that  they  considered 
Cimon,  the  second  in  command,  as  of  no  little  conse- 
quence in  the  furtherance  of  their  object,  and  Aristides 
himself  was  content  to  share  the  honour  with  so  noble 
an  assistant  in  arms  and  in  policy.     Returning  home 
in  triumph  to  Athens,  the  discontent  and  intrigues  of 
Themistocles  against  his  rival  Aristides  disturbed  the  An  anta- 
peace  of  the  city,  and  ended  in  his  own  banishment.  In  gonist  of 
this  affair  the  whole  influence  of  Cimon,  which  now  began       mis" 
to  be  considerable,  was  exerted  in  the  cause  ofhis  friend, 
believing  it  to  be  that  ofhis  country  ;  he  equally  con- 
temned the  mere  popular  cry,  and  the  sinister  means  by 
which  Themistocles  had  so  often  attained  the  popular 
3c  2 
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favour.  With  these  views,  Cimon  was  the  person  who,  of 
•all  others,  most  steadily  required  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  law  should  be  exerted  against  his  selfish  policy ; 
the  treachery  of  Themistocles  to  Athens  he  considered 
to  be  clearly  proved,  and  his  connection  with  Pausa- 
nias  he  deemed  worthy  of  death. 

On  the  decision  of  this  case,  Athens  was  left  compa- 
ratively in  peace.  She  had  attained  a  rank  amongst  the 
confederate  states,  to  which  she  was  doubtless  entitled 
by  the  superior  talents  of  the  chieftains  she  had  sent  to 
the  common  war,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  force  she  had 
risked,  and  by  the  greater  severity  of  her  sufferings. 
It  now  became  the  chief  duty  of  her  chiefs  to  support  her 
liberties  and  her  supremacy  from  encroachment  at 
home,  no  less  than  to  defend  her  territories  from 
outrage  or  insult  abroad.  Themistocles  was  an  out- 
law, and  Aristides,  oppressed  with  a  long  life  of  toil, 
chose  rather  to  promote  the  increasing  power  of  Cimon, 
his  friend  and  disciple,  than,  by  again  wielding  it  him- 
self, to  risk  the  well-earned  but  precarious  honours  he 
had  acquired.  Thus  every  thing  seemed  to  prepare 
the  path  of  Cimon  to  the  highest  distinction ;  and, 
soon  after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  we  find 
him  in  a  most  important  command.  At  this  time  the 
Athenians  judged  it  prudent  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  those  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  which 
were  still  under  the  dominion  of  their  great  enemy  the 
Persian  king.  Such  was  the  ostensible  object  of  their 
hostile  preparations,  but  it  has  been  justly  thought 
that  the  real  motive  was,  that  they  might,  under  cover 
of  this  expedition,  still  keep  on  foot  a  powerful  navy, 
and  obtain  the  immense  riches  which  they  were  well 
aware  the  skill  of  their  officers  and  the  bravery  of  their 
troops  would  win  from  those  countries  upon  which 
they  had  their  eye.  Without,  therefore,  being  sus- 
pected of  any  other  views  than  those  publicly  avowed, 
the  Athenians  were,  by  these  means,  sustaining  their 
internal  power  and  annoying  the  common  enemy  to 
the  partial  advantage  of  all  Greece,  although  they 
reaped  in  their  own  state  the  immediate  and  most  im- 
portant benefits.  As  none  of  the  Athenian  commanders 
were  now  more  eminent  than  Cimon,  and  none  so  active 
in  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  to  him  was  given  the 
supreme  direction  of  it ;  the  first  uncontrolled  military 
power  he  ever  possessed.  He  now  sailed  to  Eion,  a 
town  of  much  commercial  importance,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Strymon,  where  he  defeated  a  consider- 
able body  of  Thracians,  but  was  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  plunder ;  for  the  Persian  commander, 
dreading  the  revenge  of  the  Athenians  for  their  own 
burnt  towns  and  pillaged  country,  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  himself,  his  garrison,  and  the  principal 
property  of  the  place,  were  consumed  to  ashes,  or 
otherwise  destroyed.  Cimon,  however,  made  every 
possible  advantage  of  a  devastated  country,  and  rescued 
not  a  little  spoil  from  the  general  destruction.  He  then 
attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the 
-/Egean  sea,  and  is  said  to  have  brought,  with  great 
care,  from  this  place,  the  bones  of  Theseus,  the  com- 
panion of  Hercules  and  the  founder  of  the  Athe- 
nian monarchy.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  caused 
them  to  be  interred  with  considerable  magnificence, 
attended  by  all  the  public  authorities.  In  these  ex- 
peditions, as  a  whole,  he  must  have  gained  consi- 
derable spoil ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  burning  of 
Eion,  and  the  unimportance  and  barrenness  of  the 


island  of  Scyros,  he  found  means,  shortly  after  his 

return,   to  increase  the  number  of  his  fleet  to  three 

hundred  ships.     With  this  force  he  sailed  direct  for 

Caria,  conquering  wherever   he  came,    and   obtained 

immense  riches.     But  his  attention  became  attracted 

by  the  report  that  a  considerable  Persian  fleet  had 

been  collected  by  Artaxerxes  off  the  Pamphylian  coast, 

and  an  army  on  the  adjacent  shore.  So  much,  however, 

was  the  power  of  the  Persian  monarch  reduced  by  the 

late  defeats,  that  this  armament  seems  to  have  been 

entirely  designed  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  not  to 

have   undertaken  any   active   operations  against  the 

Greeks ;  at  this  time  it  was  understood  to  be  waiting 

the  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician  gallies.     Cimon 

immediately  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  this 

state  of  conscious  weakness.     Upon  his   appearance 

on  the  coast,  the  Persians  at  first  boldly  advanced  to 

meet  him  ;  but  the  renown  of  the  Athenian  general, 

and  the  remembrance  of  their  own  repeated  defeats, 

struck  a  sudden  panic  throughout  the  Persian  crews. 

They  hastily  retreated  towards  the  shore,  abandoned  Victory 

their  ships  to  the  mercy  of  the  Greeks,  and  sought  over  the 

protection   amongst  the   army.      Cimon,  having  first  £erslans  off 

.     ,  i  •  ,    ,  '    .          /.i  Pamphyha. 

directed  his  men  to  take  possession  of  the  vessels,  now 
landed  in  his  turn,  and  attacked  the  Persians  on  shore. 
An  obstinate  contest  ensued  ;  but  victory  was  at  length 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Greeks;  and  thus  Cimon 
achieved  the  singular  distinction  of  having  accomplished 
two  victories  in  one  day. 

These  battles  are  -considered  by  historians  to  have 
been  equal  to  those  of  Platoea  and  Salamis,  in  the  skill 
and  courage  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
and  in  the  loss  and  disgrace  sustained  by  the  enemy ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  every  detailed 
account  of  them  has  perished  with  their  authors. 
Plutarch  mentions,  that  after  these  signal  instances  of 
his  good  fortune  and  courage,  Cimon  captured  the 
eighty  Phoenician  vessels  in  a  port  of  Cyprus,  remark- 
ably well  calculated  for  their  defence,  and  conducted 
back  to  his  country  two  hundred  ships  laden  with  the 
spoil  of  his  numerous  victories. 

Immensely  enriched  by  this  booty,  the  Athenians  Its  flatter- 
now  undertook  several  works  of  public  importance,  inS  results> 
which  stood  for  ages  the  monument  of  Cimon's  valour ; 
while  his  own  share  of  the  spoil  enabled  this  noble  chief- 
tain to  give  the  reins  to  his  unrivalled  generosity 
and  magnificence.  With  the  general  unappropriated 
spoil  of  the  enemy,  the  south  wall  of  the  city  was  built, 
and  ample  foundations  laid  for  the  walls  which  after- 
wards united  the  port  to  the  city.  The  ground  being 
marshy  whereon  these  latter  works  were  intended  to 
be  erected,  immense  stones  and  fragments  of  rock 
were  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth;  the  expence  of 
these  laborious  efforts  increased  as  they  proceeded  ; 
and  had  not  the  public  treasury  been  at  this  time 
so  unusually  supplied,  every  idea  of  completing  them 
must  have  been  relinquished.  Cimon  is  said  to 
have  undertaken,  from  his  own  individual  share  of 
the  spoil,  many  other  works  for  the  improvement 
of  Athens.  He  beautified  that  part  of  the  citadel 
which  looked  towards  the  south;  he  adorned  the 
forum  with  plantations  of  palm-trees ;  and  surrounded 
the  schools  with  various  pleasant  and  sumptuous 
parades  and  plantations.  To  him  also  was  Athens 
indebted  for  the  first  of  those  buildings  known  by 
the  name  of  "  porticos,"  which  afterwards  contri- 
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structed,  under  his  direction,  in  the  highest  style  of 
architecture ;  and,  in  the  general  encouragement  of  this 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  he  demon- 
strated the  elegance  of  his  laste,  no  less  than  the 
generosity  of  his  disposition. 

In  private  life  this  illustrious  Athenian  is  said  also 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  liberality.  The 
citizens  were  reminded  of  the  magnificence  of  Pisis- 
tratus  in  his  manner  of  living,  although  his  motives 
were  universally  allowed  to  be  free  from  the  ambitious 
_.  views  of  that  tyrant.  He  dismissed  the  keepers,  threw 

munificence  down  the  walls,  and  levelled  the  enclosures  of  his 
of  Cimon.  parks  and  gardens,  permitting  every  citizen  of  Athens 
indiscriminately  to  partake  of  their  productions.  •  His 
noble  table  was  open  even  to  the  poorest  classes ;  for 
it  was  a  constant  custom  with  Cimon  to  invite  all  those 
citizens  to  his  suppers  whom  he  saw  at  the  forum  un- 
bidden to  any  other.  In  his  walks  through  the  city  he 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  young  men  bearing 
purses  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent;  and 
who  were  themselves  constantly  well  dressed,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  their  clothes  with  the  destitute  : 
sometimes  he  was  even  known  to  give  away  his  own 
mantle  (amicidum)  on  the  spot  to  particular  objects  of 
charity.  These  generosities  were  administered  with 
a  delicacy  that  always  adapted  them  to  the  occa- 
sion: he  would  often  take  an  opportunity  to  convey 
money  privately  into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  or 
exchange  his  own  robe,  by  way  of  friendship,  with 
that  of  another.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  by 
this  conduct  he  at  once  evinced  that  he  gained  his 
money  well,  as  he  knew  how  to  use  it  well ;  and  that 
he  so  used  it,  in  fact,  as  to  acquire  the  power  of  gaining 
^^^more.  His  popularity  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  diminished  his  independence  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple ;  brought  up  in  the  school  of  aristocracy,  he  ri- 
gidly adhered  to  his  first  principles  as  a  statesman, 
now  convinced  by  more  experience  of  their  truth;  and 
amidst  all  his  kindness  and  profuseness  to  the  people, 
he  disdained  to  flatter  their  vices,  and  was  ever 
foremost  to  repress  their  power.  He  thought  the 
democracy  of  the  Athenian  constitution  already  far 
too  powerful,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  lest,  in 
still  further  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  it  should  finally  overwhelm  the  real  liberties  of 
his  country.  Disciples  of  the  same  school,  the  conduct 
and  characters  of  Aristides  and  Cimon  wore  a  similar 
rigidity  on  these  points,  although  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  enforced  them  were  widely  different. 
The  elder  statesman,  by  his  voluntary  poverty,  showed 
a  haughty  superiority  over  money,  and  Cimon,  in  the 
midst  of  unbounded  riches,  at  once  preserved  his  in- 
tegrity, and  exhibited  his  contempt  for  them  from  an 
opposite  pole. 

At  the  sum-  It  was  at  this  time,  and  by  these  means,  that 
mit  of  his  Cimon  attained  the  summit  of  power  in  Athens.  His 
last  expedition  had  brought  such  a  mass  of  wealth 
into  the  city,  that  all  the  corruptions  of  indulgence  and 
luxury  followed,  and  he  himself,  of  all  the  Athenians,  ap- 
peared the  only  exception  to  their  influence.  With  luxury, 
however,  came  power,  which  the  people  now  felt  so  con- 
scious of  possessing,  that  they  suffered  no  indignity  from 
other  states  to  pass  unatoned  for  or  unrevenged.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  was  it  known  at  Athens  that  the  Per- 
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sians  had  again  invaded  the  Chersonesus,  and,  by  the  Cimon. 
help  of  the  Thracians,  had  completely  over-run  the  coun- 
try, than  Cimon  was  immediately  sent  thither  to  expel 
them.  This  expedition  he  undertook  with  only  four  ships, 
over  which  the  Persians  anticipated  an  easy  triumph. 
But  the  Athenian  leader  supplied  in  skill,  and  his  troops 
in  courage,  what  they  wanted  in  actual  force.  He  attacked 
the  enemy  suddenly,  took  thirteen  of  their  ships  in  a  few 
hours,  with  a  trifling  loss,  and  proceeded  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Chersonesus.  Another  contest  and 
another  triumph  now  presented  themselves  to  his 
arms.  The  people  of  Thasos,  a  small  but  fertile  island 
in  the  ^gean  sea,  had  revolted  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Athenians,  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  Persian  war,  had 
seized  on  the  gold-mines  which  lay  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Nyssus,  on  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  In  preparation  for  a  war  against  these  peo-  Plans  for 
pie,  Cimon  availed  himself  extensively  of  an  expedient, the  aggran- 
with  regard  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  Greeks,  which  fjf™^/* 
had  already,  with  little  expence,  increased  consider- 
ably the  power  and  influence  of  Athens.  According 
to  the  system  of  alliance  perfected  by  Aristides,  the 
different  proportions  and  number  of  ships  to  be  fur- 
nished for  the  general  defence,  by  each  separate  state 
of  the  confederacy,  was  distinctly  mentioned.  Now, 
however,  that  the  Greeks  felt  themselves  free  from  the 
immediate  pressure  of  external  danger,  their  exertions 
to  provide  against  it  began  to  slacken ;  and,  on  their  con- 
tribution to  the  general  force  being  required,  many  states 
were  found  to  offer  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Athenians, 
whom  they  solicited  to  furnish  the  necessary  quota  in 
their  stead.  Cimon  was  too  wise  a  statesman  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  naval  power  of  his 
country.  He  generally  took  the  money  and  built  the 
vessels,  dispensing  also  with  the  personal  services  of 
those  of  the  confederates  who  were  willing  to  pay  for 
substitutes  to  the  war,  whom  he  gladly  enlisted  from 
amongst  his  own  citizens.  Thus  were  his  countrymen 
inured  to  hardships  and  to  warfare;  and  the  fleet  of 
Athens,  for  a  considerable  time,  made  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  power  in  the  world.  It  was  thus,  as  it  Expedition 
were,  single-handed,  that  the  Athenians  now  appeared  to 
before  Thasos,  and  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  was  im- 
mediately quelled.  Cimon  then  not  only  possessed  him- 
self of  the  gold-mines  which  the  Thasians  had  seized, 
but  planted  a  large  colony  of  Athenians  in  the  conquered 
country,  and  built  a  city  there  which  he  called  Amphi- 
polis,  diffusing  the  fame,  and  extending  the  influence 
and  the  power  of  the  Athenians  even  to  the  borders  of 
Macedon  itself.  He  finally  retired  from  this  war  laden 
with  considerable  spoils,  and  was  hailed  by  Athens  as 
the  most  fortunate  of  her  successful  chiefs. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Athens,  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  Cimon  which  enabled  him  to  show  at  once 
his  generosity  to  a  rival  power,  and  to  demonstrate 
publicly  his  own  principles  of  government.  The  helots, 
or  slaves  of  the  Spartans,  had  rebelled  against  their 
lordly  masters,  and  raised  a  tumult  in  the  state  dan- 
gerous to  its  very  existence.  In  this  distress  the  Lace- 
daemonians applied  to  Athens  for  assistance  in  reducing 
the  revolters  to  obedience,  a  request  which  occasioned 
great  disputes  in  the  city.  The  popular  party,  through 
their  favourite  orator  Ephialtes,  utterly  opposed  the 
grant  of  assistance.  They  urged  that  Sparta  had 
always  been,  and,  from  the  aristocratic  nature  of  her 
principles  and  consitution,  must  ever  continue  to  be, 
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the  rival  and  enemy  of  Athens ;  and  that  the  pride  and 
insolent  cruelty  of  "her  people  had  driven  their  slaves 
into  a  rebellion  which  it  was  neither  for  the  interest 
nor  the  honour  of  a  free  nation  to  assist  in  quelling. 
On  the  other  side,  Cimon,  excited  by  gratitude  to  the 
Spartans,  who  had  given  him  so  decided  a  support  in 
his  contention  with  Themistocles,  and  his  own  sense  of 
the  true  policy  of  Athens,  earnestly  pressed  upon  his 
countrymen  to  succour  their  confederates,  designating 
Sparta  as  "  the  other  eye  of  the  noble  Grecian  head." 
He  extolled  the  virtue  and  magnanimity  of  the  action, 
in  the  present  situation  of  Athens,  and  so  fully  con- 
vinced the  Athenians  of  the  propriety  of  his  views,  that 
they  sent  the  orator  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  to  yield  the  Spartans  the  required  succour.  This 
service  Cimon  performed  with  his  accustomed  pru- 
dence and  success,  and  returned  from  the  expedi- 
tion with  the  applauses  of  all  Greece.  A  circumstance 
happened,  not  long  afterwards,  which  aggravated  the 
dormant  spirit  of  rivalry  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
and  in  which  Cimon  himself  did  not  escape  without  a 
considerable  share  of  blame.  The  Lacedaemonians  had 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ithome,  which  holding  out  with 
unexpected  obstinacy,  they  again  solicited  assistance 
from  the  Athenians,  and  were  successful  in  their  request. 
Cimon  and  a  numerous  body  of  troops  were  once  more 
marched  off  to  their  assistance.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  and  before  the  Athenian  army  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action,  the  other  confederates  of  Sparta 
had  joined  the  troops  before  the  town,  and  the  siege 
was  soon  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  ever  proud,  and  particularly  jealous  of 
Athens  since  her  late  attainment  of  ascendancy,  dis- 
missed the  general  and  his  army  without  any  tokens  of 
respect  or  gratitude ;  an  affront  which  struck  deep  into 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  that  inveterate  hatred  which  afterwards  arose 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  Athenians  now  carried  on  war  in  two  different 
places,  and  with  two  different  nations.  The  contest 
with  yEgina,  a  powerful  state,  which  ill  brooked  the 
new  domination  of  the  Athenians,  was  renewed ;  and 
the  war  with  Persia  continued  with  unabated  rancour 
in  Egypt,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  solicited  help  from  Athens.  These  important 
affairs  abroad  did  not,  however,  so  completely  occupy 
their  attention,  but  that  their  domestic  disputes  ran 
occasionally  as  high  as  ever.  Cimon,  succeeding  to 
the  honour's  and  to  the  duties  of  Aristides,  was  the 
leader  of  the  aristocracy  of  Athens,  and  ever  gloried 
in  their  cause;  whilst  Pericles  and  Ephialtes,  both 
men  of  powerful  talents,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
democratic  party,  continually  endeavouring  to  thwart 
his  plans  and  to  increase  their  own  power.  The  leaders 
of  this  party  saw  at  last  no  expedient  so  desirable 
as  that  of  disburdening  themselves  altogether  of  him 
whose  virtues,  no  less  than  his  political  sentiments, 
were  the  most  formidable  barriers  to  their  schemes.  To 
the  ultimate  banishment  therefore  of  Cimon,  every  effort 
was  directed.  A  specious  charge  was  devised  against 
him,  and  the  despotic  and  heedless  judgment  of  the  os- 
tracism again  resorted  to  to  expel  her  noblest  son  from 
Athens.  He  was  accused  of  treason  to  the  state,  in 
havingreceived  money  or  presents  from  the  Macedonians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  had  declined  to  push  his 
success  as  far  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  after  his 


obtaining  possession  of  the  gold-mines  of  Thasos,  in 
Thrace.     The  defence  of  Cimon  was  noble  and  simple. 
He  alleged  that  he  had  at  all  times  prosecuted  the  war 
in  Thrace  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  on  all  other 
occasions  where  he  had  been  honoured  by  a  command  ; 
but  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  made  in-  • 
roads  into  Macedonia,  whom  he   could  not  consider 
as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  merely  because  she  was  the 
neutral  ally  of  Persia,  unless  he  had  acted  as  the  pub- 
lic enemy  of  mankind.     He  avowed  too,  that  he  re- 
garded the  Macedonians,  as  a  people,  with  considerable 
respect ;  they  were  civilized  and  modest  in  their  man- 
ners, rigidly  just  in  their  dealings,  and  strictly  honour- 
able in  all  their  past  transactions  with  the  Athenians. 
"  If,"   concluded    our    noble-minded    orator,   "    the 
Athenian  people  regard  this  conduct  as  criminal,  I  am 
ready  to  submit  to  the  punishment  they  choose  to  in- 
flict ;  but  their  judgment  can  never  alter  my  conviction 
of  right  and  wrong."     On  the  occasion  of  this  trial, 
Elpinice,  the  generous  sister  of  the  accused,  warmly 
engaged  ;  and  condescended  to  solicit,  amongst  other 
of  the  leading  citizens,  even  Pericles  himself  on  his 
behalf.     But    every  effort   was    unavailing    with    an 
Athenian  populace.     The  open   and  candid  mind   of 
Cimon  had  prompted  him   to  avow,  on  various  occa- 
sions,  his  partiality  for  the  aristocratic  principles  of 
Sparta,  arid  her  Peloponnesian  dependencies ;  he  had 
even  named  his  eldest  son  Lacedeemonius,  and  his  two 
others,  Thessalus  and  Eleius.     These   circumstances 
arguing  some  indiscretion,  perhaps,  and  certainly  no 
illiberal  patriotism,  contributed  to  increase  the  clamour 
against  him.     A  faint  remembrance  of  former  services 
alone   seems   to  have  saved   the    hero   from   capital 
punishment,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  be  banished  for 
the  usual  term  of  ten  years ;  and  the  democracy  and 
their  leaders  were   thus  gratified  in    their  envy  and 
released  from  their  fears.     Cimon,  on  his  part,  retired 
to  a  lordship  which  he  possessed  in  the  Chersonesus, 
a  barbarous  country,  where  he  lived  perfectly  free  of 
access,  but  keeping  up  an  armed  and  vigilant  house- 
hold ;  still  also  regarding  that  country  with  an  anxious 
eye  which  was  destined  to  become  the  scene  of  his 
final  glory. 

The  exile  of  Cimon  was  the  signal  long  expected  by 
Ephialtes  and  the  democracy  to  begin  their  meditated 
attack  upon  the  high  court  of  Areopagus,  which,  being 
composed  of  the  nobler  and  graver  citizens,  had  hitherto 
kept  some  check  both  on  the  manners  and  on  the 
power  of  the  people.  This  court  they  considerably 
limited  in  its  jurisdiction  and  privileges  ;  and  many  of 
the  causes  of  which  it  had  hitherto  taken  cognizance 
were  transferred  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
But  not  long  had  these  events  left  the  democratic 
party  without  controul,  than  we  find  the  smothered 
jealousy  between  Athens  and  Sparta  once  more  break- 
ing out  into  an  open  flame,  which  was  rapidly  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  surrounding  states.  When  the 
troops  of  the  rival  nations  had  assembled  before  Tana- 
gra,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and  had  disposed  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  Cimon,  the  banished  patriot,  unex- 
pectedly appeared  amongst  his  friends,  completely 
armed,  and  ready  again  to  risk  that  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country  which  had  been  disgraced  by  its  decrees. 
Murmurs  of  discontent  immediately  arose ;  his  ene- 
mies declared  that,  as  his  term  of  banishment  not  being 
fulfilled,  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  mingle  with  the 
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defenders  and  champions  of  his  country;  they  accused 
him  of  a  design  to  join  the  Lacedtcmonians,  his  friends, 
and  asserted  that  he  came  to  the  field  with  no  other 
purpose.  The  prudence  of  Cimon,  ever  equal  to  his 
valour,  alone  prevented  a  complete  division  in  the 
camp.  Aware  of  the  tumult  likely  to  arise  between  his 
friends,  who  insisted  upon  his  remaining  amongst 
them,  and  his  enemies,  who  execrated  his  presence, 
he  removed  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  by  voluntarily 
retiring,  after  having  exhorted  his  immediate  de- 
pendents and  admirers  to  behave  with  their  utmost 
valour  in  the  approaching  battle.  Euthippus.  one 
of  his  warmest  friends,  only  requested  him  to  con- 
fide to  them  his  armour,  to  be  borne  before  them 
in  the  field ;  and  in  the  arduous  contest  which  fol- 
lowed, unfortunate  as  the  event  proved  to  the  Athe- 
nians, his  renown  was  well  sustained  in  their  use  of 
this  trophy.  The  little  band  of  Cimon's  friends,  com- 
manded by  the  valiant  and  noble  Euthippus,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour  throughout  the  day.  They  bore 
the  armour  of  their  leader  safe,  as  long  as  they  them- 
selves possessed  life,  and  when  they  fell,  as  at  length 
they  all  did,  the  sacred  trust  of  friendship  and  of  pa- 
triotism was  surrounded  with  their  lifeless  bodies. 

After  this  disastrous  action,  the  war  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  became  general,  and  of  very  fluctuating 
success.  The  democratic  leaders,  by  whose  artifices 
Cimon  had  been  banished,  began  to  be  distrustful-  of 
their  own  talents  for  subduing  the  storm  which  they 
had  raised,  and  well  aware  of  the  mutual  respect 
which  subsisted  between  the  Spartans  and  the  exiled 
patriot,  they  looked  to  him  'as  a  mediator.  The  com- 
mon people,  too,  were  not  without  remembrance  of 
his  munificence,  and  the  effect  of  his  exhortation  and 
of  his  gift  of  honour  to  his  friends  at  Tanagra  was 
recent  in  their  remembrance.  Pericles  himself  moved 
for  the  recal  of  Cimon  from  banishment,  when  only 
five  years  of  his  prescribed  term  of  exile  had  elapsed ; 
he  was  invited  to  his  country  by  an  honourable  depu- 
tation, and  to  the  immediate  direction  of  its  councils. 

One  of  the  first  duties  to  which  this  great  man  ad- 
dressed himself  was  the  establishment  of  peace.  Ne- 
gociations  were  directly  opened  between  the  Spartan 
and  Athenian  chiefs ;  but  so  violent  was  the  animosity 
excited,  and  so  numerous  were  the  different  parties  to 
be  consulted  and  reconciled,  that  three  years  of  pre- 
datory and  intermitted  war  followed  before  the  preli- 
minaries were  adjusted.  At  length,  however,  a  treaty, 
or  rather  a  truce  for  five  years,  was  formally  concluded 
and  confirmed  between  the  contending  nations.  From 
this  time  to  the  death  of  Cimon  the  Athenian  affairs 
may  be  said  to  be  under  his  direction  and  that  of  his 
former  rival  Pericles  conjointly,  and  the  wisdom  and 
steadiness  of  the  measures  pursued  proved  the  union 
to  be  most  auspicious  for  Athens.  A  third  wall  was 
added,  with  considerable  expence  and  labour,  to 
the  fortifications  which  joined  Athens  to  its  ports, 
to  prevent  an  enemy,  who  should  penetrate  to  the  two 
harbours  on  that  side  of  the  city,  either  reaching  the 
citadel  or  seizing  the  fleet.  An  important  addition  to 
the  military  strength  of  his  country  was  accomplished 
also  at  this  time,  in  the  re-organization  of  the  Athenian 
cavalry.  The  naval  strength  of  Athens  her  leaders  well 
knew  to  be  her  best  protection  from  foreign  power, 
but  for  internal  struggles  of  influence  or  anarchy  it  was 
clear  that  a  land-force  was  also  necessary ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  in  the  life  of  this  great  Athenian,  that  he  who 
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began  his  military  career  anxious  to  devote  every  thing 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  navy,  now  as  warmly  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  restore  the  just  consideration 
of  this  important  arm  of  strength.  He  sacrificed  a 
bridle  to  Minerva  in  youth,  and  she  seems  to  have  re- 
stored him  one  in  his  age. 

In   the  midst  of  these  exertions  for   his   country's 
good  and  the  general  progress  of  civilization,  Cimon 
was   destined,   however,  to  feel  daily  the  obstruction 
which  arose  to  his  plans  from  the  restless  and  fiercer 
spirits  of  Athens  being,  for  the  greater  part,  unem- 
ployed.    Numbers  of  the  citizens,  who  had  formerly 
subsisted  on  the  spoils  of  an  enemy,  were  now  poor 
and  idle,  yet  luxurious  in  their  habits,  the  corruptors 
of  Athenian  morals,   and  the  banditti  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Cimon  had  ever  viewed  the  internal  wars 
of  the  confederates  themselves  as  a  wretched  employ- 
ment of  their  military  power;    he  had  succeeded  in 
his  project  for  planting  a  large  colony  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  his  own  Chersonesian  territories,  and  that 
measure  had  at  once  relieved  the  city  from  its  ex- 
cessive population  in  some  degree,  and  proved  bene- 
ficial to  his  own  individual  interest;  but  the  increase 
of  the  idle  and  dissolute  was  yet  alarming,   and  the 
dominion  which  Persia,  the  common  enemy  of  Greece, 
still  exercised  over  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  seems  to 
have  pointed  out  to  Cimon  the  only  legitimate  object 
on  which  to  employ  them.     With  these   motives  he  *?**  e*pe- 
raised  and  manned   a  fleet   of  two  hundred  gallies,  i'tlou  to 
assumed  the  supreme  command  himself,  and  dispatched  death"5'4" 
sixty  of  them,  under  Amyrtseus,  chief  of  the  ^Egyptians 
of  the  marshes,  to  enable  that  officer  to  maintain  his  in- 
dependence against   the  Persian   power.      With   the 
remaining  part  of  this  force  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Citium  in  that  island,   defeating 
in  his  way,  near  Salamis,  a  Persian  squadron  of  Phoe- 
nician  and  Cilician  ships    that  had  the  temerity  to 
attack  him.     The  life  of  Cimon  was  destined  to  close 
before  the    walls  of  Citium,  but  in  death  he  forgot 
not  the  welfare  of  his  country;  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  aware  that  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
in  his  camp  was  likely  to  produce  disorder,  or  other 
fatal  consequences,  he  issued  a  number  of  preparatory 
orders  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  calamity,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  the  safe  reimbarkation  of  the  troops.     That 
these  directions  might  be  the  better  obeyed,  he  gave 
positive  injunctions  that  his  death  should  be  concealed 
awhile  from  the  soldiers,  and  that  every  thing  should 
proceed,  as  usual,  in  his  name  as  their  general.  In  pur- 
suance of  these  instructions,  the  Athenian  army  moved 
towards  the  sea.     On  their  march,  when  attacked  by 
the  Persians,  they  totally  routed  them,  and  here  first 
missing  him  personally,  they  still  ascribed  the  victory 
to  the  excellence  of  the  plans  of  Cirnon  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  renown. 

As  Marcus  Brutus  is  emphatically  entitled  in  history  Character. 
"  the  last  of  the  Romans,"  with  equal,  or  greater  pro- 
priety ma^  the  hero  of  this  memoir  be  called  "  the  last 
of  the  Grecians."  With  him  fell  the  rigid  honour  and 
disinterested  patriotism  of  his  country.  If  his  proto- 
type Aristides  was  styled  the  just,  Cimon  scarcely  de- 
served that  epithet  less  than  he.  If  Themistocles  was 
rapid  in  action  and  prudent  in  design,  Cimon  nobly 
rivalled  him  in  each  of  these  qualities.  The  valour  of 
his  great  ancestor  Miltiades  was  well  sustained  in  his 
person,  and  the  magnificence  of  Pisistratus  without 
his  ambition ;  but  in  the  purity  and  discrimination  of 
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Biography,  his  patriotism  we  find,  perhaps,  his  highest  praise. 
'  His  attachment  to  Athens,  his  own  particular  country, 
was  apparent  in  every  action ;  his  philanthropy  was 
not  a  dilution  of  his  patriotism ;  it  did  not  teach  him 
to  affect  a  love  of  all  men,  until  he  were  useful  to  none, 
nor  did  his  patriotism  extinguish  his  philanthropy ; 
but  there  was  room  enough  in  his  heart  for  the  faith 
and  friendship  which  he  bore  to  Sparta  and  the  other 
Grecian  states ;  and  the  rigid  justice  with  which  the 
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rights  of  all  civilized  and  neutral  nations,  as  in  the 
case  of  Macedonia,  were  acknowledged  and  respected 
by  him.  Such  was  the  character  of  this  enlightened 
heathen  ;  a  pattern  of  excellence  to  heroes  of  a  better 
faith.  His  triumphant,  but  mournful  army  carried  his 
relics  to  Athens,  where  a  sumptuous  monument  was 
decreed  to  their  honour,  and  long  known  and  venerated 
by  the  almost  sacred  name  of  "  Cimoneia." 
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BORN  A.  M.  3505,  B.  c.  499;  DIED  A.  M.  3575,  B.  c.  429. 
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Singular  re- 
semblance 
of  Pericles 
to  Pisis- 
tratus. 


THE  life  of  this  celebrated  chieftain  is  connected 
with  no  small  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
state.  By  the  splendour  of  his  talents  he  raised  him- 
self to  an  eminence  in  Athens  never  surpassed,  and  at 
length  became  almost  its  absolute  master.  During  his 
administration  the  republic  was  rendered  completely 
a  dictatorship  ;  his  private  favourites,  and  particularly 
his  mistress,  Aspasia,  disposed  of  every  post  of  honour 
or  emolument  in  the  state ;  and  the  affairs  of  his 
country  became  most  ingloriously  and  disgracefully  a 
record  of  his  personal  actions,  and  comprised  in  his 
life.  The  little  that  remained  of  an  aristocracy  in 
their  constitution  was  destroyed,  during  this  period, 
by  the  Athenians ;  and,  dazzled  by  his  eloquence,  they 
plunged  into  that  fatal  war  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
which,  in  the  event,  proved  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

Pericles  was  the  son  of  Xanthippus  (the  famous 
Athenian,  who  had  been  named  with  Aristides  to  con- 
sult with  Themistocles  on  his  secret  projects,  and  who 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Mycale),  by  his  wife 
Agariste,  the  niece  of  Clysthenes,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  terminating  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  resemble  Pisistratus 
in  person,  and  from  this  cause  alone,  was  constrained, 
for  a  long  time,  to  conceal  his  shining  talents ;  for  so 
violent  was  the  general  prejudice  against  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  tyrant,  that  the  abilities  of  Pericles  would 
only  have  increased  the  popular  jealousy  which  the  like- 
ness of  his  person  to  Pisistratus  could  not  have  failed 
to  arouse.  Though  his  extraction,  therefore,  was 
noble,  his  qualifications  great,  and  his  interest  in  the 
city  extensive  (for  many  of  his  near  relations  filled  the 
first  of  the  magisterial  offices  in  Athens),  Pericles  was 
constrained  to  cultivate,  in  a  long  retirement,  his 
evident  talents  for  public  life ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  to 
ensure  a  more  certain  and  more  durable  distinction. 
Meanwhile,  he  studied  politics  under  Damon,  whose 
profession  was  that  of  a  poet  and  musician,  but  whose 
inclinations  and  researches  were  strongly  political,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  history  of  the  Athenian  government. 
Nor  did  his  noble  pupil  omit  to  acquire,  amidst  these 
practical  studies,  those  of  a  more  elegant  and  en- 
gaging kind ;  for,  under  the  famous  philosopher  Ana- 
xagoras,  he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  astronomy 
and  natural  history,  and  fully  accomplished  himself  in 
the  art  of  oratory.  Thus  prepared,  an  occasion  was 
at  last  offered  to  Pericles  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity. 


Aristides  was  no  more,  Themistocles  in  banishment, 
and  Cimon,  the  invigorating  soul  of  the  republic,  was 
abroad,  when  the  democratic  party,  which  had  been 
overawed  by  the  authority  and  the  unusual  success  of 
Cimon,  began,  in  his  absence,  to  raise  disturbances 
against  his  character  and  government.  They  only 
wanted  a  leader  to  complete  their  schemes,  and 
Pericles  was  but  too  well  fitted  to  become  the  dema- 
gogue of  such  a  people.  He  had  carefully  avoided  all 
offices  of  the  magistracy,  and  became,  on  that  account, 
the  more  suitable  assailant  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
turbulent  and  jealous  people  saw  a  man  amongst 
them  affecting  no  superiority,  and  who  had  attempted 
no  power,  but  whose  noble  birth  and  high  accomplish- 
ments would  richly  have  entitled  him  to  both.  His 
first  measure,  the  procurement  of  a  decree  for  Cimon's 
banishment,  was  decisive  of  his  success  as  an  orator, 
and  indicative  of  his  character  as  a  politician.  The 
whole  machinery  of  a  well-managed  intrigue  was  here 
at  once  brought  into  action,  and  completely  over- 
matched the  honest  and  candid  course  of  Cimon. 
Pericles,  indeed,  affected  before  the  general  assembly, 
to  speak  lightly  of  the  accusation  against  his  rival, 
while  he  secretly  fermented  and  rejoiced  at  his  con- 
demnation ;  and  when  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Cimon, 
solicited  him  on  behalf  of  her  accused  brother,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  with  a  contemptuous  light- 
ness, "  You  are  become,  madam,  a  little  too  old  to 
be  employed  on  occasions  such  as  these." 

Some  time  before  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  Ephialtes, 
an  orator  of  the  democratic  party,  encouraged,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Pericles,  whose  time  for  an  attack  of  this 
kind  was  yet  scarcely  arrived,  had  disseminated  amongst 
the  people  various  calumnies  against  the  high  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  but  now,  on  the  fall  of  this  last  advocate 
for  the  aristocracy,  Pericles  was  determined  to  pursue 
bolder  measures.  The  organization  and  authority  of 
this  court,  exercising  an  unrestricted  jurisdiction  in  the 
punishment  of  many  popular  crimes,  were  such  as  to 
render  it  a  strong  check  upon  the  people.  None  could 
be  admitted  a  member  of  this  august  tribunal  who  was 
not  universally  esteemed  as  amongst  the  most  noble 
and  most  worthy  of  the  citizens ;  those  who  had  dis- 
charged the  high  office  of  archon  with  honour,  or,  at 
least,  some  other  eminent  magistracy  of  the  state. 
Pericles,  as  we  have  seen,  was  of  a  noble  family,  but 
was  not  qualified  to  become  a  judge  of  the  Areopagus, 
on  account  of  his  not  having  been  elected  to  any  office 
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Bfography.  of  importance.    To  his  envious  deswres  for  this  dignity, 
^^*v^^^  operating  against  his  inadmissibility  to  it,  historians  have 
From      attributed  his  aversion  to  its  existence,  and  it  is  certain 
A.  M.      that  this  only  remaining  boundary  to-  the  wild  tide  of 
3505.     popular  power  was  almost  entirely  beaten  down  by  his 
ij7~c.      exertions.  He  quickly  procured,  in  conjunction  with  Ephi- 
499.      altes,  a  decree  to  limit  the  power  of  this  court,  shortly 
to        after  which  the  latter  was  assassinated,  and  his  murder 
A.M.     has  been,  by  some  writers,  imputed  to  Pericles.  Injustice 
3575.     to  this  chief,  we  must,  however,  observe,  that  historians 
B~.      generally  ascribe  his  death  to  the  re\tenge  of  the  nobles, 
429.      who  selected  in  him  the  only  party  they  could  reach, 
and  who  anticipated,  in  this  diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  Areopagitee,    the  total  extinction  of  their  in- 
fluence in  Athens. 

A  war  now  commenced  between  the  Athenians  and 
t]ie  Epidaurians,  in  which  the  Corinthians  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  this  conflict 
the  Athenians  gained  two  victories,  and  then  sent  a 
fleet  against  their  old  rivals,  the  /Eginetans,  on  the 
suspicion  of  their  having  secretly  assisted  the  Co- 
rinthians. Here,  also,  the  Athenian  arms  were  suc- 
cessful, and  their  enemies  purchased  a  peace  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  Athenian  supremacy.  During  these 
transactions,  Pericles  was  the  most  popular  man  at 
home,  commanding  all  the  resources  of  his  country  ; 
and  this  contest,  short  as  it  was,  became  highly  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  as  it  aggravated  the  rising 
spirit  of  internal  discord  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
one  of  the  co-operating  causes  of  the  Peloponuesian 
war. 

-  Athens  had  reached  the  summit  of  her  glory,  when 
the  turbulent  and  giddy  spirit  of  the  people,  who,  by  the 
efforts  of  Pericles  and  Ephialtes,  had  now  become  pos- 
sessed of  unlimited  power,  was  no  longer  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  prudence,  or  by  any  sense  of  honour. 
The  supposed  insults  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
offered  to  them  from  the  time  of  Themistocles  until 
now,  were  brought  before  them  in  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues, and  the  people  and  their  leader,  Pericles, 
awaited,  with  like  impatience,  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
In  such  dispositions  neither  men  nor  states  are  long  in 
finding  occasion  of  quarrel ;  either  the  weakness  or 
strength  of  a  rival  will  furnish  it.  The  Spartans  had 
sent  a  large  army  against  the  Phocians,  and  being 
thus,  in  some  measure,  ungarded  at  home,  the  Athe- 
nians chose  this  as  an  appropriate  time  to  commence 
their  attack.  Collecting  the  force  of  the  Argives  and 
the  Thessalonians,  they  raised  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships, 
sailed  direct  for  the  Pelopennesian  isthmus,  and 
there  landed  and  encamped  an  army  of  14,000  men, 
which,  seizing  the  customary  passes  of  the  country, 
made  the  return  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  from  Pho- 
cia  impossible  without  a  combat.  To  the  encounter, 
therefore,  the  Spartans,  commanded  by  Nicomedes, 
and  consisting  of  1 1,000  men,  advanced  ;  but  still,  in 
their  efforts  to  avoid  an  actual  battle  with  the  Athe- 
nians, they  endeavoured  to  effect  a  counter-march  to 
Tanagra,  in  Boeotia.  Here  the  Spartan  chieftain  first 
addressed  himself  to  the  nobles  of  Athens,  who  had 
altogether  and  from  the  first  disapproved  of  this  ex- 
pedition of  their  countrymen;  but  the  Athenian  army, 
on  their  side,  suspectingsuch  a  correspondence, hastened 
also  to  Tanagra,  and  before  the  walls  of  that  town  the 
Battle  of  rival  armies  met.  A_  battle  now  became  inevitable  ; 
Tanagra.  tne  first  action  which  took  place  between  these  two 
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principal  states  of  Greece,  each  of  whom,  whilst  they  Peri<  i<  i. 
were  in  alliance,  had  proved  an  essential  safeguard  to 
the  liberties  of  the  other,  and  those  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding  nations.  It  was  in  the  preparation  for  this 
battle  that  Pericles  and  the  popular  party  prevented 
the  noble  offers  of  Cimon  from  being  accepted,  al- 
though  the  renown  of  that  great  man  was  increased 
rather  than  diminished  in  the  event.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  the  Athenian  camp  was  much  divided; 
the  Thessalian  horse  deserted  their  cause  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  adding  so  much 
weight  to  the  Spartan  side  as  it  took  away  from  the 
Athenians,  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  render 
the  battle  long  and  bloody,  and  to  give  the  obstinately- 
disputed  victory  at  length  to  the  Spartans.  The  Athe- 
nians were  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat  from  the 
Pelopennesus  with  considerable  loss,  and  the  Spartans 
were  glad  to  return  to  their  city,  to  recruit  themselves 
after  so  rude  an  encounter. 

The  animosity  between  the  rival  nations  was  rather  Athenian 
exacerbated  than  allayed  by  these  mutual  losses,  and  armament 
a  fresh  pretence  for  war  soon  afterwards  arose.  The 
Thebans,  who,  on  account  of  their  having  allied  them- 
selves  with  the  Persian  king  onhislate  invasion  of  Greece, 
had  lost  their  own  independence  and  the  government  of 
Boeotia,  now  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  promising  faithful  alliance 
and  obedience  to  the  Peloponnesian  cause  in  gratitude  for 
the  favour.  This,  which  the  Spartans  readily  granted,  the 
Athenians,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  degradation 
of  Thebes,  took  upon  themselves  to  resent.  An  army 
was  sent  into  Bceotia,  under  Myronides,  the  son  of 
Callias  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  respecting  this  second 
expedition  against  the  cause  of  Sparta,  much  internal 
disagreement  again  took  place  in  Athens.  Notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  the  popular  party,  many  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  cited  to  serve  in  the  army 
of  Myronides  refused  to  attend  ;  and  that  general,  when 
urged  to  halt,  in  hopes  of  their  ultimately  joining  him, 
replied,  "  That  it  became  not  a  leader  of  such  a  people 
as  the  Athenians  to  wait  for  those  who  would  at  last 
come  unwillingly,  if  they  came  at  all  ;  for  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  these  would  be  as  tardy  in  attacking  the 
enemy  as  they  had  been  in  reinforcing  their  friends  ; 
while,  with  the  few  who  were  ardent  in  the  cause,  vic- 
tory might  surely  be  anticipated."  Nor  were  his  pre- 
dictions falsified  by  the  event;  for  although  a  powerful 
and  well-disciplined  force  of  the  Thebans  sustained  an 
obstinate  and  bloody  combat,  the  victory  was  at  last  as 
complete  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  as  any  they  had 
hitherto  achieved.  The  army,  though  exhausted  by 
this  conflict,  was  still  in  a  condition  to  march  to  Ta- 
nagra, the  scene  of  their  late  disastrous  contest.  This 
place  was  now  taken  by  storm,  and  its  walls  levelled 
with  the  ground  ;  nor  did  the  troops  of  the  expedition 
return  to  Athens  until  they  had  ravaged  all  Boeotia,  Ravages 
as  a  punishment  for  their  connection  with  Sparta.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  the  emulation  now  excited  amongst 
the  Athenians,  in  the  annoyance  ©f  their  Lacedeemonian 
rivals,  that  their  great  and  natural  enemy  the  Persians 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  general  tumult; 
and  the  success  of  one  expedition  against  their  former 
allies  was  only  the  exciting  cause  of  another.  The 
naval  commanders  of  Athens,  emulating  the  honours 
of  the  land  force,  requested,  through  Tolmides,  the 
admiral,  a  fleet  of  fifty  gallies,  to  be  manned  with 
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1,000  men;  he  quickly  collected,  however,  volun- 
teers to  the  amount  of  4,000.  With  this  force  he 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Laconia,  a  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  territories,  and  nearer  to  Sparta  itself  than 
any  other  yet  attempted  by  the  Athenian  arms.  Here 
the  admiral  landed  his  troops,  and  took  possession  of 
a  town  called  Methone,  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  relinquish  on  the  approach  of  a  Spartan 
army.  He  now  sailed  for  Gythiurn,  another  sea-port 
belonging  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  he  took 
by  surprise,  burnt  the  town,  the  shipping,  and  all  the 
naval  stores ;  and  having  ravaged  the  adjacent  country, 
re-imbarked,  and  attacked  Zacynthus,  and  several 
smaller  towns  in  its  neighbourhood,  with  similar  suc- 
cess. In  Naupactus,  which  capitulated  to  his  arms, 
he  settled  a  colony  of  Messenians,  and  then  led  back 
his  troops,  laden  with  treasure,  to  Athens,  intoxicated 
with  the  triumphs  of  their  country.  In  these  expe- 
ditions we  do  not,  indeed,  find  the  name  of  Pericles 
mentioned  individually,  but  he  was  certainly  the  most 
popular  leader  of  the  party  which  at  this  time  ruled 
Athens  and  directed  these  measures,  whatever  were 
their  merits. 

The  second  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  un- 
dertaken by  Pericles  himself.  One  thousand  men  were 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron  of  ships  which  lay  at 
the  bay  of  Pegae,  and  the  command  of  this  force  was 
given  to  Pericles,  with  the  general  intention  of  pro- 
tecting the  friends  of  Athens  by  the  way,  and  annoying 
her  enemies  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Directing  his  course 
across  the  Corinthian  gulf,  he  immediately  landed  the 
troops  on  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  when  the  inhabitants 
ofj;hat  place,  scorning  the  protection  which  their  walls 
might  have  afforded,  marched  out  at  once  to  give  him 
battle  on  behalf  of  their  country  and  themselves.  The 
Athenian  general,  however,  quickly  routed  their  force, 
and  plundered  the  country  around.  Having  then  re- 
cruited his  army  with  a  considerable  body  of  Achaians, 
he  re-embarked,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  (Eniadse, 
on  the  Acarnanian  coast,  in  which,  although  he  was 
unsuccessful,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  large  booty,  an 
object  which  was  now  become  one  of  principal  import- 
ance in  this  desultory  and  precarious  mode  of  warfare. 

On  the  return  of  Pericles  to  Athens,  he  found  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country  regaining  their  influence  over 
the  citizens,  and  warmly  advocating  the  necessity  of 
peace  amongst  the  Grecian  states.  The  banished 
Cimon  was  proposed  by  them  as  th.e  only  man  from 
whose  mediation  with  the  Spartans  they  could  hope  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object;  other  circumstances, 
as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  contributed  to 
swell  the  popular  voice  for  his  recal,  and  Pericles, 
rather,  perhaps,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a 
people  whom  he  must  obey  if  he  aspired  to  govern, 
than  from  any  conviction  or  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
was  the  person  foremost  to  propose  the  restoration  of 
his  illustrious  rival.  From  the  period  of  Cimon's  re- 
turn from  exile  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  shared  with 
Pericles  the  general  administration  of  affairs.  The  truce 
with  Sparta;  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  Persian  fleet 
and  army ;  the  landing-  of  the  Athenians  under  Cimon 
at  Cyprus;  together  with  the  internal  improvements 
whiciv  during  that  time,  took  place  at  Athens,  are 
related  under  the  life  of  Cimon.  If  Pericles,  as  histo- 
rians suppose,  had  any  share  in  accomplishing  these 
events,  although  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  dic- 
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tated  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  his  coadjutor;  Pericles, 
they  are  strong  evidences  that  a  prudent  adviser  was 
alone  wanting  to  this  chieftain  to  have  made  him  solidly 
useful  to  his  country,  in  her  peaceful  as  well  as  in  her 
warlike  pursuits.  About  the  time  of  Cimon's  death  Pe- 
ricles was  employed  in  restoring  the  common  federal 
government  which  had  subsisted  amongst  the  several 
towns  in  the  province  of  Phocis  over  the  treasury  and 
oracle  of  Delphi.  This  the  Lacedaemonians  had  impru- 
dently destroyed,  and  awarded  the  whole  possession  of 
the  temple  and  the  administration  of  the  sacred  rights  to 
the  city  of  Delphi  alone.  The  force,  however,  which 
marched  under  Pericles  into  Phocis  soon  restored  the 
ancient  domination,  and  happily  without  bloodshed 
either  in  the  present  arrangement  or  its  consequences  ; 
for  the  Spartans,  conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  wrong  they 
had  committed,  suffered  the  Athenians  to  pass  unmo- 
lested to  their  object,  to  which  they,  in  their  turn,  strictly 
confined  themselves. 

But  the  death  of  Cimon  was  the  signal  for  fresh  in-  Disturb- 
ternal  disturbances  in  Greece,  and  even  amongst  the  ances  on 
Athenians  themselves.  To  that  great  Athenian,  lat-  tlie  death 
terly,  Pericles  had  been  contented  to  assign  the  palm  of  Cuno°* 
of  superiority ;  and  the  good  understanding  which 
subsisted,  in  appearance  at  least,  between  these 
leaders  of  two  opposite  factions,  satisfied  the  nobles 
and  overawed  the  democracy.  Now,  however,  some 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Cimon's  party  ill  brooked 
the  authority  to  which  Pericles  succeeded.  Amongst 
others,  we  find  Thucydides  the  historian  standing  for- 
ward as  a  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  which  as- 
sumed its  old  distinctiveness,  until  the  two  contend- 
ing factions  shook  the  safety  of  Athens  to  its  base. 
Various  clouds,  at  the  same  time,  hung  over  her 
from  abroad.  Whether  encouraged  by  these  internal 
disturbances  of  their  masters,  or  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  now  unawed  by  the  virtues  of 
Cimon,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  regard  of  Pericles  for 
their  interests,  the  Megareans  were  the  first  to  raise  Revolt  of 
the  sound  of  war.  Megara  being  in  the  immediate  tnc 
neighbourhood  of  Attica,  and  lying  close  under  the  re 
inspection  of  the  Athenian  government,  it  argued  a 
considerable  degree  of  courage,  and  no  little  impa- 
tience of  her  sovereignty,  that  this  was  the  country 
which  first  revolted  from  it.  She  implored,  by  her  am- 
bassadors, the  protection  of  Sparta,  but  too  late  to  avert 
the  punishment  of  her  revolt.  The  Athenians  imme- 
diately ravaged  their  whole  country,  and  closely  in- 
vested their  capital,  the  only  large  town  they  pos- 
sessed. The  Lacedaemonians  were  now  roused,  and 
they  made  an  irruption  into  Attica,  which  dealt 
a  corresponding  mischief  upon  the  Athenians ;  when 
Pericles  marched,  in  person,  against  the  invaders, 
with  whom  he  determined  to  try  the  influence  of  the 
Attic  gold,  rather  than  depend  upon  the  force  of  the 
Athenian  arms.  Plistonax,  the  youthful  king  of  the 
Spartans,  who  commanded  their  forces  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  accompanied  into  the  field  by  one  Chan- 
drides,  his  tutor,  whom  the  Athenian  chieftain  bribed 
with  a  considerable  sum  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
returned  home  without  attempting  further  mischief. 
Pericles  is  said  to  have  charged  ten  talents  of  gold  to 
the  public  account  on  this  occasion,  and  to  have  de- 
signated it  as  expended  on  a  proper,  but  nameless 
service.  This  account  was  passed  without  question ; 
and  he  was  immediately  entrusted  with  a  command 
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against  Euboea,  where  the  Laccdoemonians  had  insti- 
gated other  disturbances. 

Whilst  Pericles  was  preparing  for  this  expedition, 
a  circumstance  occured  at  Athens  which  reflected  no 
little  honour  on  his  judgment,  and  still  more  increased 
his  influence  with  the  people.  Tolmides,  the  admiral, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  invade  the  Peloponnesus, 
now  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  entrust  him  with  a 
small  army,  with  which,  in  a  very  advanced  season  of 
the  year,  he  proposed  to  make  an  inroad  into  Boeotia. 
The  experience  of  Pericles  made  him  clearly  foresee 
the  issue  of  this  plan;  but  he  opposed  it,  in  the  first 
instance,  altogether  in  vain.  Amongst  other  expres- 
sions of  his  disapprobation,  he  calmly  answered  to 
Tolmides,  who  resented  his  interference,  "  tfyou  will 
not,  sir,  listen  to  my  advice,  wait  at  least  till  Time  shall 
have  given  you  opportunity  to  consult  him ;  for  let  me 
say,  that  for  such  as  you  he  is  the  best  of  counsellors." 
The  expedition  sailed,  and  the  event  proved  exceed- 
ingly disastrous.  At  first,  indeed,  Tolmides  achieved 
some  successes  of  minor  importance,  but  at  Cheronea 
he  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  host  from  the  confe- 
derate cities  around,  himself  slain,  and  his  army  com- 
pletely routed.  The  Athenians  were  obliged  to  ransom 
their  prisoners  at  an  extravagant  sum,  and  formally  to 
renounce  all  claims  of  dominion  over  Boeotia.  Nor 
were  the  misfortunes  of  this  affair  closed  even  here,  for 
whilst  this  disgraceful  treaty  was  pending,  time  was 
given,  and  temptations  afforded,  for  several  of  the  minor 
states  of  Greece  to  revolt  from  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Pericles  had  scarcely  sailed  on  his  intended  expedi- 
tion to  Euboea,  when  a  new  revolt  of  the  Megareans 
occasioned  his  recal.  This  he  quickly  disposed  of, 
however,  re-embarked  for  Eubcea,  and  laid  siege  to, 
and  reduce.d  their  principal  city  Hestica ;  where  he 
planted  a  colony  of  Athenians,  and  ejected  all  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  Soon  after  this  the  rest  of  the 
island  of  Eubcea  submitted  to  the  Athenian  arms,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  weary  of  the  war, 
agreed  to  a  peace  for  thirty  years.  By  the  articles  of 
this  treaty,  Athens  disclaimed  any  dominion  over  Nisaea, 
Achia,  Pagee,  and  Trazene ;  and  it  was  jointly  agreed 
between  the  rival  states,  that  any  Grecian  city  which 
had  not  hitherto  joined  either  party  in  the  war,  should 
be  at  liberty  to  offer  her  submission  to  that  which  she 
herself  might,  during  the  peace,  choose. 

An  instance  of  the  severity  of  Pericles'  personal  ad- 
ministration occurred  soon  after  this  event.  Corn  was 
always  such  an  object  of  importance,  and  frequently  so 
scarce  among  the  Athenian  people,  that  many  whole 
families,  in  times  of  dearth,  were  obliged  to  sell  them- 
selves as  slayes,  for  the  sake  of  their  subsistence. 
Forty  thousand  bushels  of  this  valuable  commodity  had 
been  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Athenian  citizens  from 
Psammeticus,  a  king  of  Libya,  or  more  probably,  as 
some  say,  of  Egypt.  This  was,  by  course  of  law,  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  free  citizens.  In  the  height 
of  the  rivalry  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between 
Pericles  and  Cimon,  the  former  had  obtained  an  unjust 
and  cruel  decree,  levelled  at  the  case  of  some  children 
of  the  latter,  by  which  persons  of  half  Athenian  blood 
only,  were  disfranchised  from  their  privilege  as  citizens. 
This  law  now  bore  severely  on  those  who  had  had  the 
inhumanity  to  ejiact  it,  and  no  less  than  five  thousand 
pei-sons,  who  had  usually  been  considered  as  freemen 
of  Athens,  were  sold  as  slaves  through  the  rigid 
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punctuality  of  its  execution  by  Pericles.  In  after-times,  Pericles. 
we  may  diverge  from  the  strict  order  of  events  to  ob- 
serve that,  Pericles  himself,  the  arbitrary  author  of  this 
decree,  was  constrained  to  move  for  its  repeal,  all  his 
children  of  the  whole  Athenian  blood  having  died  before 
him,  and  only  one  child  of  half-blood,  a  son,  taking 
his  own  name,  surviving  to  comfort  his  old  age.  For 
the  admission  of  this  child  to  the  privilege  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  the  law  in  question  was  abrogated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad, 
the  Athenians  took  part  in  a  war  which  had  begun 
betwe'en  the  Samians  and  the  Milesians.  Many  his- 
torians attribute  the  interference  of  his  countrymen  on 
this  occasion  to  Pericles,  who  is  said  himself  to  have 
been  influenced  in  this  business  by  an  obscure  quarrel 
of  his  mistress,  Aspasia,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  to 
espouse  whom  he  had  dismissed  his  former  wife,  and 
whose  fascinating  address  had  -previously  captivated 
Socrates.  The  immediate  pretence  of  the  interposition  Athens  iu- 
of  Athens  is  variously  related.  Thucidydes  says  that  t^"erej  Ul 
the  Athenians  were  appealed  to  by  both  parties.  Plu-  a^nat 
tarch  affirms  (what  is  by  no  means  contradictory  to  the  Samos. 
Grecian  historian)  that  the  Athenians  having  directed 
both  parties  to  lay  aside  their  animosities,  the  Samians 
refused,  and  thence  came  the  war  with  that  people. 
Diodorus  Siculus  differs  from  both  these  accounts, 
and  tells  us  that  the  Samians  themselves  revolted  from 
the  Athenians,  conceiving  that  their  enemies  had  been 
assisted  by  them.  From  what  cause  soever  the  war 
originated,  Pericles  was  evidently  highly  interested  in 
the  prosecution  of  it,  and  commanded  in  person  the 
force  employed  on  the  occasion.  He  sailed  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  sail,  and  subdued  the  Samians,  who  were 
utterly  unable  to  withstand  so  great  a  force ;  esta- 
blished a  democracy  in  their  city,  and  took  fifty- 
hostages  of  the  nobles  of  Samos  as  a  security  for  their 
keeping  the  order  of  affairs  according  to  his  will. 
Plutarch  says,  that  so  strong  was  the  determination 
of  Pericles  to  establish  this  mode  of  government,  and 
to  proseute  his  revenge  upon  the  Samians,  no  induce- 
ments could  move  him  from  his  course.  The  fifty 
hostages  offered  him  a  talent  per  head  for  their  libera- 
tion ;  and  Pisuthunes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis, 
promised  him  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  desist 
from  his  scheme,  for  the  Persians  were  ever  averse  to 
democracies,  and  particularly  to  any  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. But  Pericles  scorned  even  money  itself  on 
this  occasion,  though  it  was  a  temptation  to  which  he 
was  not  at  all  times  inexorable. 

The  force  of  arms  to  establish  a  government  against  Pericles' 
the  will  of  a  people  was  soon,  however,  found  to  be  |woat- 
inefficient.  No  sooner  did  Pericles  quit  the  island  of  sub,jue  it. 
Samos,  than  the  inhabitants  threw  off  the  Athenian 
yoke,  expelled,  with,  the  assistance  of  Pisuthunes,  the 
garrison  which  the  Athenians  had  left  there,  and 
contrived  means,  surreptitiously,  to  carry  off  the  hos- 
tages which  had  been  taken  to  Lemnos.  But  the 
determined  mind  of  Pericles  was  not  thus  to  be 
thwarted ;  on  his  return  to  Athens  he  fitted  out 
sixty  gallies,  and  a  large  land  armament  to  renew  the 
war.  In  the  mean  time  the  Samian  fleet  had  in- 
creased to  seventy  sail ;  and  although  Pericles,  out  of 
his  sixty  vessels,  had  detached  sixteen,  in  order  to 
gain  intelligence  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  to  quicken 
the  operations  of  his  own  allies  from  Chios  and  Les- 
bos, he  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  remaining  forty- 
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four,  and  utterly  defeated  them  near  the  island  of 
Tra°-ise.  A  reinforcement  which  he  received  after  this 
action,  amounting  to  forty  more  ships  from  Athens, 
and  the  auxiliary  force  of  twenty-five  vessels,  which 
now  joined  him  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  enabled  him 
to  invest  Samos  both  by  land  and  sea.  Whilst  affairs 
were  in  this  situation,  misled  by  false  intelligence,  and 
leaving  the  remaining  part  of  his  own  fleet  unsupported, 
Pericles  was  induced  to  sail  off  the  coast  with  sixty 
ships,  expecting  to  meet  the  Phoenician  fleet.  For 
this  oversight  Plutarch  and  others,  with  more  after- 
wisdom  than  justice,  attribute  much  blame  to  Peri- 
cles; advantage  of  his  absence  being  immediately 
taken  by  the  Samians  to  attack  and  destroy  the  be- 
sieging squadron,  commanded  by  Tesagoras  ;  a  victory 
which,  for  fourteen  days,  made  them  so  completely 
masters  of  the  sea,  that  they  supplied  themselves  with 
provisions  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  long-pro- 
tracted siege  which  Samos  afterwards  endured.  Peri- 
cles, however,  soon  returned  to  his  post  off  the  island, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  supported  by  another 
squadron  of  eighty  ships  from  Athens.  He  prose- 
cuted the  siege  with  great  vigour ;  although  it  was 
not  until  after  nine  months  active  warfare  that  the 
final  conquest  of  the  island  was  accomplished.  The 
Samians  at  last  surrendered  at  discretion ;  but,  remem- 
bering the  difficulties  which  he  had  encountered, 
Pericles  was  determined  to  disable  them  for  ever  from 
again  rising  in  arms  against  the  Athenians.  He  de- 
molished the  fortifications  of  the  island,  carried  off  all 
the  Samain  fleet,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  deliver 
hostages  for  their  future  allegiance,  and  to  engage  to  pay 
Athens  the  whole  expences  of  the  war.  On  the  return 
of  the  conquerer  to  that  city,  his  deficiences  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  were  forgotten  in  its  final  success ; 
he  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  orations  now  extant  in 
the  Greek  language  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  contest;  and  so  great  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence, 
that  the  ladies  of  Athens  surrounded  him  with  accla- 
mations of  joy,  and  crowned  him  with  garlands  of  olive, 
the  highest  trophy  of  Grecian  honour. 

Not  long  after  this,  and  about  the  second  year  of 
the   eighty-fifth    Olympiad,   arose    a   second  contest 
between   the  Corinthians    and  Athenians,   which  re- 
.vived  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  begun,  as  heretofore, 
in  the  spirit  of  wanton  and  restless  jealousy  on  both 
sides,  and  terminating  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
political  importance  of  Athens.     A  contest  of  little  im- 
portance between  the  Corcyrians  and  the  Corinthians 
was  the  origin  of  this  disastrous  quarrel.     The  Cor- 
cyrians,   originally  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  had 
founded  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
without  the  licence  of  the  mother-country,  which  they 
called  Epidamnum.     Disputes  arising   at  this   latter 
place,    one  party  applied  to  Corcyra  for    assistance 
and  arbitration,  and  having  their  petition  rejected,  by 
direction  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  referred  the  settlement 
of  affairs  to  Corinth,  to  whom  they  offered  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  place  ;  an  offer  which  was  immediately 
accepted,  and  the  required  assistance  afforded  them. 
The  faction  of  the  Epidamnians   thus  aided  by   the 
Corinthians,  now  expelled  the  adverse  party  from  the 
settlement,  and  these  in  their  turn  sought  refuge  at 
Corcyra,  the  citizens  of  which  resolved  to  resent  the 
mterference  of  the  Corinthians.  A  fleet  was  dispatched 
to  Epidamnum  to  assert  their  rights,  and  an  action 


ensued  with  the  small  fleet  of  the  united  Epidamnians 
and  Corinthians,  in  which  the  Corcyrians  claimed  the 
victory,  and  in  this  stage  of  the  contest  applied  to 
Athens  for  assistance.  At  about  the  same  period  the 
Corinthians  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  on  the 
same  business.  This  double  appeal  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  Athenian  pride  ;  and  was  regarded  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  that  supremacy  over  the  minor 
states  of  Greece  for  which  she  had  so  often  contended. 
She  is  presented  to  us  at  this  time  as  at  the  height 
of  her  glory  and  her  power ;  and  if  those  who  guided 
her  councils  had  only  exercised  that  moderation  in  her 
prosperity  which  had  elevated  her  to  her  present 
situation,  doubtless  she  had  long  retained  it.  But  the 
constitution  of  the  Attic  government  was  totally 
changed ;  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy 
was  extinguished ;  whilst  the  people  and  their  dema- 
gogues wielded,  with  their  violent  but  unsteady  spirit, 
the  whole  of  her  invaluable  resources. 

The  Athenians  made  a  hasty  defensive  treaty  with 
the  Corcyrians,  which  ultimately  involved  them  in  the 
whole  issue  of  the  war.  At  first  they  sent'  only  ten 
gallies  to  Corcyra,  under  the  command  of  Lacedse- 
monius,  the  son  of  Cimon ;  a  circumstance  which, 
together  with  the  paucity  of  the  force  employed,  is 
wholly  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  Pericles,  lest  the 
family  of  his  late  glorious  rival  should  be  possessed  of 
undue  power.  The  opinion  of  Thucydides,  however, 
is  opposed  to  this  construction  of  the  fact.  He  says, 
that  this  small  armament  was  sent,  because  it  was  the 
wish  of  Pericles  that  the  Athenians  should  rather 
look  on  whilst  the  contending  parties  were  wasting 
each  others  strength,  than  that  they  should  themselves 
mingle  in  the  conflict.  The  reinforcements,  however, 
which  afterwards  sailed  from  Athens  to  this  war, 
would  seem  to  contradict  this  dpinion;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  this  crafty 
statesman,  that  he  should  have  intended  Lacedsemonius, 
with  his  small  armament,  to  miscarry  in  his  expedi- 
tion ;  and  that  the  after-reinforcement  should  arrive 
in  time  to  retrieve  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name,  but 
not  to  prevent  the  first  Athenian  leader's  disgrace. 

The  war  soon  became  vigorous  on  both  sides.  The 
Corcyrians,  with  ten  Athenians  ships,  commanded  a 
naval  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  while 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  with  that  of  their  allies,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail.  When  the  two  fleets 
came  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  Corcyrians  compli- 
mented the  Athenians  with  the  honourable  place  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  battle,  and  dividing  their  own  force 
into  three  distinct  squadrons,  immediately  sailed  into 
action.  The  Athenians  at  first  appeared  to  engage  but 
coldly  in  the  conflict,  but  their  allies,  the  Corcyrians, 
being  nearly  beaten,  they  fell  boldly  on,  and  compelled, 
the  Corinthians,  before  almost  masters  of  the  day,  to 
turn  their  attention  entirely  to  their  own  defence.  Both 
parties  ultimately  retired  from  the  combat  claiming 
the  victory,  and  prepared  for  a  fresh  encounter  on  the 
following  "day.  In  the  morning,  accordingly,  they 
again  drew  out  in  order  of  battle,  when  the  Corinthians 
suddenly  retired,  making  full  sail  homeward  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Soon  after,  the  appearance  of  a 
reinforcement  of  twenty  sail,  sent  by  Pericles  from 
Athens,  and  which  had  been  first  discovered  by  the 
Corinthians,  joined  the  allies,  and  well  accounted  for 
the  flight  of  the  enemy.  In  the  extremely  doubtful 
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v.  issue  of  this  buttle  it  appeared  that  1,000  prisoners 
^  were  made,  and  seventy  ships  of  the  enemy  sunk  by 
the  Corinthians,  who  lost  thirty  vessels  and  very  con- 
siderable spoils.  This  action  was  remarkable  as  the 
largest  sea-fight  that  ever  took  place  between  the  rival 
states  of  Greece,  for  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  vessels  were  engaged  in  it. 

But  the  evils  of  this  imprudent  interference  of  the 
Athenians  began  now  to  be  seen.  In  consequence  of 
the  Corcyrian  alliance,  and  about  the  time  in  which  it 
was  completed,  the  Athenians  issued  an  order  to  Po- 
tidea, a  Macedonian  town  acknowledging  their  supre- 
macy,  to  demolish  its  walls  ;  to  send  back  certain 
officers  whom  they  had  received  from  Corinth,  and  to 
give  hostages  for  their  good  conduct.  Potidea,  al- 
though an  ally  of  Athens,  had  originally  been  a  colony 
of  Corinth,  and  thus  arose  the  jealousy  which  occa- 
sioned these  harsh  and  peremptory  orders.  Symptoms 
of  universal  hostility  to  Athens  now  appeared  in  the 
states  around.  The  Corinthians  and  their  allies,  as 
may  readily  be  supposed,  were  much  irritated,  and 
prepared  means  for  revenge;  the  oppressed  Potideans 
were  strongly  instigated  to  revolt;  and  Perdiccas.  king 
of  Macedon,  who  had  some  time  since  been  at  open 
war  with  the  Athenians,  now  gladly  seized  on  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  their  rashness  to  distress  them, 
by  exciting  and  assisting  the  malcontents.  The  Po- 
tideans, however,  deputed  ambassadors  to  Athens  to 
deprecate  the  harsh  orders  which  had  been  sent  them  ; 
b*t  in  the  mean  time,  and  to  prepare  for  the  worst, 
they  also  sent  messengers  to  Sparta  entreating  sup- 
port; and  there  they  met  the  deputies  from  Corinth, 
and  its  ally  Megara,  on  the  like  business.  By  these 
loud  and  general  complaints  Sparta  was  at  length 
roused  to  head  the  conspiracy  against  Athens,  and  the 
universal  and  fatal  flames  of  war  shortly  afterwards 
"broke  forth  throughout  Greece. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  domestic  affairs  of  Athens 
present  the  character  of  Pericles,  in  no  amiable  point 
of  view.  Avowedly  at  the  head  of  a  violent  and 
factious  democracy,  there  was  yet  one  man,  the  cele- 
brated Thucydides,  who  presumed  to  contend  against 
his  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  and  disputed  both  the 
legality  and  the  policy  of  his  actions.  This  patriotic 
conduct  rendered  the  longer  presence  of  Thucydides 
intolerable  in  Athens,  and  Pericles  resolved  to  punish 
him  by  means  of  the  Ostracism.  The  question  pro- 
posed was,  whether  Thucydides  or  Pericles  were  to 
be  banished,  and  it  was  soon  decided  by  the  demo- 
cracy in  favour  of  their  darling  leader.  A  second  cir- 
cumstance happened  about  the  same  time  to  develope 
and  disgrace  the  character  of  Pericles.  Hermiphus 
the  tragedian,  accused  Aspasia,  the  courtezan,  and 
especial  favourite  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  to  the  gods, 
and  of  acting  as  a  pander  to  the  libidinous  pleasures 
of  her  protector,  in  the  seduction  of  many  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  citizens.  The  day  of  trial  arrived, 
and  Pericles,  mounting  the  tribune  himself,  spoke  at 
large,  and  with  many  tears,  in  her  defence;  a  circum- 
stance never  remarked  of  him  on  any  other  occasion. 
Aspasia  was  acquitted  by  his  exertions,  but  about  this 
time  various  indications  of  the  decline  of  his  public 
influence  appeared.  The  storm  was  gathering  over 
his  country  from  without,  and,  irritated  and  alarmed  at 
the  threatening  prospect,  no  little  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  leaders  appeared  amongst  the 
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people  at  home.  Anaxagoras  the  philosopher,  the  friend  Pericles, 
and  tutor  of  Pericles,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  popular  v^~/~^- 
displeasure.  Diopithes  (hitherto  an  obscure  individual)  From 
moved  for  a  decree  to  declare  it  criminal  to  conceal 
from  the  people  information  of  any  persons  teaching 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  national  religion,  under  the 
colour  of  professing  natural  philosophy.  The  force  of 
this  decree  was  not  designed  to  expend  itself  on  the 
master,  Anaxagoras,  but  was  evidently  levelled  also  at 
Pericles-,  the  disciple.  To  quiet  the  public  mind  under 
these  circumstances,  Pericles  dismissed  Anaxagoras 
from  Athens,  but  attended  him  to  the  gates  with  every 
mark  of  personal  respect,  and  professing  undiminished 
friendship  for  him.  Suidas,  however,  states  positively, 
that  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  fell  upon  this 
philosopher,  and  that  Pericles  pleaded  his  cause  in 
vain.  To  this  indirect  disgrace  of  Pericles  followed  Friends  of 
the  motion  of  Dracontides,  in  a  public  assembly,  that  Prearc!pdesdls* 
the  chief  should  immediately  bring  his  accounts  before 
the  people,  which  he  was  fortunately  able  to  do,  with  the 
utmost  clearness  and  confidence  ;  shortly  after  which 
he  was  again  attacked  in  the  person  of  a  friend.  Menon, 
a  superior  workman  employed  by  Phidias,  whose  inti- 
macy with  Pericles  was  well  known,  accused  that  cele- 
brated statuary  of  having  purloined  the  gold  which  had 
beenconsigned  tohimforenrichingthestatueof  Minerva. 
This  latter  affair,  involved  the  integrity  of  both  the 
friends  ;  for  the  statuary  had  worked  under  the  especial 
direction  of  Pericles,  and  had  carved  on  the  shield  of 
the  goddess  the  figure  of  the  chieftain  in  combat  with  an 
Amazon.  The  issue,  however,  was  most  creditable  to 
both ;  Phidias  was  able  to  take  off  the  gold  from  the 
statue  without  injury  to  the  main  figure,  and  it  proved 
to  be  of  the  full  weight  and  value  first  delivered  to 
him;  thus  justifying  the  selection  of  his  patron,  and 
exhibiting  an  unexpected  triumph  of  his  art. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Pericles  had  been  sue-  Message 
cessfully  endeavouring  to  regain  some  portion  of  his  from  Sparta, 
usual  influence  over  the   people,   while  ambassadors 
from  the  different  states  of  Greece  were  exciting  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  retaliation  and  revenge  for  the  late 
haughty  conduct    of  Athens.     Certain   Athenian    de- 
puties happening  to  be  at  Sparta  on  other  affairs,  the 
magistracy  of  that  state  professed  to  give  a  fair  hearing 
to  both  parties.     The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  a 
message  to   the  Athenians,  containing   the   following 
requisitions :  First,  that  all  those  Athenians  who  had 
sprung  from  the  family  of  Megacles,  a  race  declared 
execrable  by  their   own   law,  on  account  of  the  at- 
tempted usurpation  of  Cylon,  should  now  be  exiled 
from  their  city.     This  injunction  was  directly  pointed  at 
Pericles,  who  had  been  universally  denounced  as  the 
author  of  the  late  Corinthian  war,  and  was,  on  his 
mother's   side,   related   to   the    family   of    Megacles. 
Second,    that  the  siege  of  Potidea,  which  was  now 
proceeding  with  great  vigour,  should  be  immediately 
raised.     Third,    that   the  jEginetans   should  be   im- 
mediately   freed     from     the    Athenian     domination. 
Fourth,  that  the  ports  of  Attica  should  be  open  to  the 
Megareans;    and,  fifth,  that  all  the  several  states  of 
Greece  should  be  left,  in  future,  free  from  any  pre- 
tended subordination  to  Athens.     On  the  arrival  of 
these  demands  at  Athens,  Pericles  exerted  all  his  elo- 
quence   and  influence  to  obtain  their  rejection.     H6 
truly  reminded  the  people  that,  whatever  the  Lacedae- 
monians might  pretend  respecting  ther  sympathy  for 
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Biography,  the  discontented  and  complaining  Greeks,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  ascendancy  of  Athens  was  coveted  for 
Sparta,  and  was  the  true  cause  of  their  hostile  mes- 
sage. They  had,  he  asserted,  always  hated,  and  now 
sought  for  an  opportunity  to  humble,  her  power. 
That  it  must,  however,  be  the-  fault  of  the  Athenians 
themselves,  if  these  envious  wishes  were  to  succeed  in 
their  object,  for  that  Athens  was,  after  all,  much  more 
fertile  in  warlike  resources  than  the  Peloponnesians  and 
the  whole  of  their  allies.  He  urged  upon  them,  also,  to 
consider,  that  if  their  rivals  discovered  the  least  symp- 
toms of  fear  in  their  reception  of  the  present  application, 
their  demands  would,  if  possible,  be  hereafter  more  un- 
reasonable than  the  present ;  but  that  a  steady  refusal 
now,  would  repress  every  future  attempt  of  the  kind. 
To  avoid  extremities,  however,  and  to  assume  some 
dictated  by  appearance  of  moderation,  he  proposed  to  reverse  the 
Pencles.  (jecree  against  the  Megareans,  on  condition  that  the 
Spartans  would  permit  free  ingress  and  egress  to  their 
city  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  to 
release  all  the  Grecian  cities  from  their  obedience  to 
Athens,  if  the  Spartans  would,  in  a  similar  manner, 
release  their  dependencies ;  and  to  leave  all  future 
matters  of  dispute  to  a  fair  arbitration.  "  This," 
added  Pericles,  "  is  a  course  both  just  and  honourable ; 
and  if,  in  consequence  of  a  rejection  of  such  terms  by 
Sparta,  a  war  be  inevitable,  let  the  Athenians  undertake 
it  with  a  vigorous  cheerfulness,  and  they  will  quickly 
find  the -seeming  importance  of  their  enemies  vanish 
before  them;  for  from  the  greatest  extremity  arises  to 
the  state  and  its  leaders,  as  well  as  to  each  citizen,  the 
greatest  honour." 

Some  reasons  are  stated  by  Plutarch  which  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  peculiar  earnestness  in 
which  Pericles  endeavoured  to  excite  his  countrymen 
to  this  war,  besides  his  being  almost  directly  proscribed 
by  the  demands  of  the  Spartans.  He  had 'been  en- 
trusted with  public  money  to  a  large  amount,  and  had, 
at  this  time,  according  to  that  biographer,  real  oc- 
casion to  seek  the  cover  of  warlike  preparations,  to 
conceal  his  profuse  administration  of  it.  A  family 
anecdote  of  Pericles  is  here  related  by  him,  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  fact.  Alcibiades,  then  a  boy,  and 
the  son  of  the  sister  of  Pericles,  inquired  one  day  of 
his  uncle,  why  he  was  so  melancholy  and  thoughtful ; 
to  which  Pericles  replied,  "  Because  he  knew  not  how 
to  give  an  open  account  of  his  trusts."  The  boy, 
whose  uncommon  shrewdness  of  intellect,  as  well  as 
want  of  rectitude,  were,  even  at  this  tender  age,  re- 
markable, readily  rejoined,  "  Study  rather,  then,  how 
thou  mayest  avoid  to  give  any  account  of  it."  This 
story  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  second  fatal  contest  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  exertions  of 
this  still  popular  chieftain. 

The  Spar-  The  first  actual  rupture  was  led  on  by  the  Thebans, 
uns  besiege  six  months  "after  the  battle  at  Potidea,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  these  allies  of  the 
Spartans  sent  Eurymachus  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
men  to  invest  the  town  of  Platsea,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  been  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Athens.  Their 
force  being  small  for  the  attack  of  this  place,  which  was 
considered  as  remarkably  strong,  they  first  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  some  of  the  Plataean  guard,  who,  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  opened  their  gates  to  the  assailants,  and 
m  the  first  confusion  of  the  people  enabled  them  to 
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seize  the  walls  and  the  fortifications;  but  when  the  Pericles, 
smallness  of  their  number  was  discovered,  the  inhabit- 
ants rose  upon  them  in  the  night,  slew  half  of  them, 
and  took  their  chief  and  the  rest  of  his  force  prisoners 
of  war.  Not  long  afterwards  a  second  party,  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  the  first,  arrived  from  Thebes  before  the 
gates  of  Plataea,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  offered  to 
release  the  Theban  prisoners,  on  condition  of  this  new 
force  forbearing  to  plunder  the  adjacent  country.  In 
case  of  their  refusal  of  these  terms,  they  threatened  to 
put  the  prisoners  to  instant  death.  Alarmed  at  this 
menace,  the  invading  army  withdrew  from  the  country, 
when  the  faithless  Thebans  butchered  the  whole  of 
their  captives,  alleging  that  they  had  never  made  any 
promise  of  liberating  them,  unless  their  countrymen 
should  have  concluded  a  formal  treaty.  The  news  of 
this  attempt  on  Platsea  soon  reached  Athens,  where  an 
arrest  of  all  the  Boeotians  then  in  Attica  was  imme- 
diately ordered ;  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions  was 
forwarded  to  the  town  under  a  convoy,  which  was  in- 
structed, in  case  of  necessity,  to  bring  the  wives  ami 
children  of  the  Platseans  to  Athens ;  measures  which 
were  found  well  adapted  to  the  prevention  of  future 
evil,  although  success  had  rendered  them  useless  in 
their  first  direction. 

A  general  conflict  throughout  Greece  now  ap-  The  general 
preached,  of  the  danger  and  importance  of  which  conflict  ap- 
every  party  seemed  aware,  while  the  leading  states  Foacliei- 
of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  totally  engrossed  in  prepa- 
rations for  it.  Messengers  were  dispatched  on  all 
sides  to  summon  the  several  allies  of  the  rivals ;  and 
even  their  common  enemy,  the  Persian  king,  was  now 
solicited  by  each  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  the  other. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Grecian  cities  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Spartans,  not  only  because  the  authority  of  that 
people  was  the  more  ancient  and  better  established, 
but  on  account  of  the  despotism  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  exercised  their  recent  power.  So  univer- 
sally was  this  latter  argument  acknowledged,  that 
the  Spartans  assumed  the  title  in  this  war  of  "  the 
deliverers  of  Greece ;"  and  amongst  their  allies  they 
included  all  the  Peloponnesians,  except  the  Argives 
and  part  of  the  Acheeans,  who  professed  themselves 
friendly  to  both  parties.  The  inhabitants  of  Pellene,  in  Spartan 
Achaia,  also  ranged  themselves,  at  the  beginning  of  allies. 
this  war,  on  the  side  of  Sparta,  and  all  the  other 
Achseans  joined  them  shortly  after.  Beyond  the  Pe- 
loponnesus they  had  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  Me- 
gareans, the  Phocians,  the  Locrians,  the  Boeotians,  the 
Ambraciots,  the  Leucadians,  and  the  Anactorians. 
Corinth,  Megara,  Sicyonia,  Pellene,  Elea,  Leucadia, 
and  Ambracia,  supplied  them  with  ships  for  the  war; 
whilst  Phocia,  Bceotia,  and  Locria  furnished  horsemen ; 
and  the  foot  soldiers  were  raised  from  the  other  allied 
states.  On  the  Athenian  side  we  find  the  Chians,  the  Allies  of 
Lesbians,  and  the  Platseans,  and  those  of  the  Messe-  Atheus. 
nians  who  inhabited  Naupactus;  most  of  the  Acarna- 
nians;  the  Corcyrians,  and  the  Zacynthians.  To 
these  must  be  added  those  Carians  who  inhabited  the 
sea-coast;  the  Dorians,  the  lonians,  and  several  other 
minor  towns,  particularly  those  of  Thrace ;  the  islands 
lying  on  the  east,  betwixt  Peloponnesus  and  Crete, 
and  all  the  Cyclades,  excepting  Melus  and  Thera.  The 
Chians,  the  Lesbians,  and  the  Corcyrians  furnishing 
shipping;  and  the  other  states  indiscriminately  horse 
and  foot  soldiers  and  money.  It  must,  however,  be 
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noticed,  that  although  this  statement  is  taken  from 
the  accurate  pages  of  Thucydides,  who  was  himself 
contemporary  with  these  events,  it  omits  the  states  of 
Euboea  and  Samos,  whom  we  shortly  afterwards  find 
in  the  Athenian  alliance. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  the  first  to  assemble  their 
allies  on  the  Peloponnesian  isthmus,  in  great  force,  not 
long  after  the  affair  at  Plateea,  and  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  invading  Attica.  Here  Archidamus,  the 
Spartan  king,  and  commander  in  chief,  advised  the 
allies  to  proceed  with  great  circumspection,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  strength,  and  send  a  herald  to 
Athens,  requesting  to  know  if  that  city  still  abode  by 
its  former  haughty  propositions.  .The  messenger  re- 
turned without  having  been  granted  an  audience,  and 
the  invading  army  advanced  for  its  original  purpose ; — 
Archidamus,  with  the  main  body,  into  the  heart  of 
Attica,  whilst  the  Boeotians,  at  the  same  time,  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Plateeans. 

On  the  other  side  the  Athenians  collected  their 
strength  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Pericles,  as  he 
had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the  war,  now  be- 
came its  chief  director.  He  caused  the  inhabitants  to 
convey  all  their  valuables  into  the  city,  and  to  busy 
themselves,  night  and  day,  in  fitting  out  their  ships. 
He  cheered  the  people  with  assurances  of  their  re- 
sources, stating  the  yearly  revenue  of  Athens  to  amount 
to  six  hundred  talents  of  tribute  only,  besides  other 
annual  dues  and  imposts ;  six  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  he  said,  lay  ready  coined  in  the  castle,  and  five 
hundred  talents  more  in  bullion  and  plate.  Their  army 
he  reckoned  at  19,000  foot  and  1,200  horse  ;  6,000  foot 
archers,  and  a  great  number  of  bow-men  on  horseback  ; 
while  their  navy  comprised  three  hundred  ships  ready 
for  sea.  With  all  this  array  of  power,  Pericles,  how- 
ever, thought  it  prudent  to  keep  within  the  walls.  To 
disarm  all  suspicion  of  himself,  and  fearing  that,  as 
Archidamus  advanced  into  the  country,  that  general 
would  be  induced,  by  a  former  friendship  between  them, 
to  spare  his  estates,  whilst  he  ravaged  all  the  rest  of 
the  country,  Pericles  assigned  all  his  lands  to  the 
public,  and  flattered  the  people  by  advocating  several 
extravagant  and  unjust  laws  in  their  favour.  Com- 
plaints against  his  administration,  however,  sileatly 
spread  ;  his  very  friends  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war,  and  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  attempt  a  bold  effort  to  regain 
his  reputation,  by  repelling  the  enemy  from  under 
their  walls.  But  Pericles,  aware  of  the  inferiority  of 
his  strength,  continued  firm  in  his  plans,  alike  amidst 
threats  and  entreaties :  he  still  refused  to  venture  a 
battle  by  land,  and  when  pressed  for  his  reasons,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Trees  when  cut  down  may  sprout  out  again, 
but  men  once  lost  cannot  be  recovered."  This  prudent 
chief  well  knew  wherein  the  bestforce  of  the  republic  con- 
sisted ;  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  gallies,  which 
he  dispatched  with  others  to  ravage  the  Peloponnesian 
coasts  as  occasion  offered ;  and  carrying  on  a  war  of 
retaliation,  eventually  distressed  the  enemy  by  his  ex- 
peditions more  than  they  could  reduce  the  Athenians 
by  their  present  mode  of  warfare.  This  fleet  was  shortly 
afterWards  joined  by  a  squadron  from  Corcyra  ;  whilst 
another  was  commissioned  against  the  Locrians.  The 
land  force  from  the  latter  armament  took  Thronium, 
and  pillaged  .ZEgina,  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  war;  and  thinking  it  a  convenient  station 
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for  the  future  increase  of  the  Athenian  power  in  this  Pericles, 
direction,  they  left  there  a  respectable  colony  of  Athe- 
nians. Thus  the  Lacedaemonians,  although  the  first 
to  attack,  and  to  distress  their  rivals,  had,  at  the  end 
of  the  yearr  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  success. 
The  immoveable  prudence  of  Pericles  compelled  them 
to  retire  from  Attica  through  Boeotia,  and  here  the 
invaders  separated  to  their  several  cities.  No  sooner 
had  this  transpired,  than  Pericles  assumed  the  attitude 
of  a  conqueror.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
best  troops,  he  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  Megara, 
which  he  considered  as  the  chief  fomenter  of  the  war, 
and  plundered  it  unsparingly  throughout.  During  the 
winter,  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
war  were  interred  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  Pe- 
ricles himself  pronounced  the  accustomed  oration. 

The  next  year  brought  with  it  a  renewal  of  hostilities  The  plague 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  conducted  upon  the  same  at  Athetts- 
principles  as  the  last  campaign.  But  a  curse  more 
direful  than  war  now  afflicted  Athens.  The  plague 
raged  amongst  the  citizens  with  the  most  tremendous 
fury,  sweeping  off  great  numbers  of  the  people  daily, 
and  at  last  reaching  the  family  of  Pericles.  Yet  was 
this  chief  himself  reserved  awhile,  amidst  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow-citizens  and  his  own,  to  guide  the  councils 
of  his  country  with  his  usual  prudence  and  fortitude. 
When  Archidamus  again  invaded  and  ravaged  Attica, 
the  Athenians  were  once  more  restrained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pericles  from  venturing  upon  the  unequal 
combat  offered  them ;  whilst  with  an  hundred  Athenian 
ships  and  fifty  auxiliary  sail,  supplied  from  Chios  and 
Lesbos,  he  embarked  himself  for  the  Peloponnesian 
shores,  and  well  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Athenian 
arms.  Archidamus  and  his  invading  army  were,  to  re- 
pel these  incursions  on  their  own  territories,  obliged  at 
length  to  retreat  from  Attica  without  fighting,  while 
Pericles  and  his  armament  withdrew  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, and  retired  unmolested  to  their  homes.  He 
then  sent  a  large  force  under  the  command  of  Agnon 
and  Cleopompus  against  Chalcis  and  Potidea,  the  latter 
place  having  still  held  out  against  the  Athenian  forces. 
Here  the  plague  wasted  the  troops  of  the  republic  to  Its  ravages 
such  an  extent,  that  out  of  4,000  men  but  ]  ,500  returned  in  the  camp, 
to  Athens.  The  citizens  now  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sparta,  praying  for  peace,  and  being  absolutely  re- 
fused, oppressed  with  the  double  attack  of  war  and 
pestilence,  they  rose  in  violent  tumult  against  Pericles, 
as  certainly  the  cause  of  the  one  evil  which  afflicted 
them,  if  not,  according  to  their  superstitious  opinions, 
the  author  of  both.  The  eloquence  and  the  usual  arti- 
fices of  this  experienced  statesman  could  not  now,  for 
the  moment,  avert  their  rage  ;  they  fined  him  eighty 
talents,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  offices  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  domestic  concerns  of  Pericles  became 
also  at  this  moment  most  afflicting.  His  son,  Xanthip- 
pus,  a  profligate  youth,  quitted  his  house,  and  renounced 
his  authority  because  he  could  no  longer  be  supplied 
with  money  for  his  extravagancies,  and  gave  out,  to 
conceal  the  true  cause  of  the  quarrel,  that  he  could  no 
longer  bear  to  see  his  own  wife  contaminated  by  the 
vices  of  his  father.  The  plague,,  which  still  raged  in 
Athens  with  unremitted  fury,  ended  this  unnatural  dis- 
pute and  the  life  of  the  thankless  Xanthippus  by  the 
same  stroke.  Shortly  after,  and  by  the  same  disease, .Atld  in  t,ie 
perished  the  sister  and  the  greater  part  of  the  family  family  of 
of  Pericles,  and,  lastly,  his  only  remaining  legitimate  Pericles. 
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son,  Paralus.  The  afflicted  parent  is  said  to  have 
burst  into  convulsive  grief  on  placing  the  accus- 
tomed chaplet  of  flowers  on  the  head  of  the  corpse, 
and  his  noble  spirit  seemed  now  utterly  overwhelmed. 
Then  it  was  (and  the  measure,  perhaps,  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  sympathy  of  the  citizens  for  the 
calamities  of  this  distinguished  chief)  that  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  honours  of  which  he  had  lately  been  de- 
prived, and  succeeded  to  more  absolute  power  than  ever. 
By  the  persuasions  of  Alcibiades  and  others  of  his 
friends,  he  came  forth  from  the  retirement  to  which  he 
had  despairingly  abandoned  himself,  again  to  receive 
the  ready  acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  a  proof  of  his 
undiminished  influence  is  afforded  by  the  law  which 
•was  immediately  passed,  permitting  him  to  register  his 
son  of  half  Athenian  blood  amongst  the  free  citizens  of 
Athens,  by  the  same  name  as  his  father,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  decree  formerly  proposed  by  Pericles  himself. 

During  these  transactions  in  Athens,  the  Peloponne- 
sians  sent  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  gallies  against  the  ene- 
my, and  over-ran  the  island  of  Zacyuthus.  The  Lacedae- 
monians also  deputed  ambassadors  to  entreat  assistance 
from  the  kirjg  of  Persia,  and  to  Sy  tacles,  king  o!  Thrace. 
Padocus,  the  son  of  this  latter  monarch,  being  a  citizen 
of  Athens,  ventured  to  break,  on  this  occasion,  what  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  amongst  the  'most  sacred 
laws  of  hospitality  and  civic  polity — he  seized  the  Spar- 
tan ambassadors,  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians, who  immediately  slew  them,  in  alleged  revenge 
for  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  citizens,  who  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Lacedemonians  while  peaceably  em- 
ployed in  the  Peloponnesus.  During  the  winter  of  this 
year  the  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  of  twenty  Ships,  under 
Melesander,  to  Caria,  Lycia,  and  some  other  places,  to 
collect  resources,  in  which  expedition  this  officer  was 
aceidentally  slain.  It  was  about  this  period  too  that 
Potidea,  wearied  out  with  famine,  at  length  capitulated 
to  the  Athenian  arms ;  the  men  of  the  town  being  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  place  with  one  garment  each,  and  the 
women  with  two.  The  city  being  emptied,  was  re- 
plenished with  a  colony  from  Athens,  and  thus  closed 
the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  third  year  of  this  fatal  conflict  was  consumed 
in  the  tedious  and  ineffectual  siege  of  Plateea  by  the 
Peloponnesians.  Archidamus,  with  a  large  array,  in- 
vested the  town,  and  laid  waste  the  country  round  it. 
ThePlatseans,  at  one  time,  offered  to  capitulate,  but  as 
they  were  required  to  abandon  the  city  and  the  cause 
they  had  undertaken,  and  not  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try .until  the  termination  of  the  war,  they  consulted 
their  allies,  the  Athenians,  on  the  subject,  by  whom  they 
were  strengthened  in  their  determination  to  continue 
an  obstinate  defence.  Archidamus,  on  the  refusal  of 
these  terms,  redoubled  his  efforts  of  attack,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  the  town,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  burnt  to  the  ground;  but  the  Plateeans, 
making  several  sallies,  and  having  cut  off  many  of  the 
besieging  army,  Archidamus  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to 
man  the  entrenchments,  returned  with  the  remainder 
of  his  force  to  Sparta. 


In  the  latter  end  of  this  summer,  the  plague  which 
had  so  severely  afflicted  Athens  proved  fatal  to  its 
ruler.  Pericles  sunk  under  it,  in  the  unusual  manner 
of  a  slow  consumption.  The  affecting  circumstances 
of  his  death  have  been  carefully  preserved  by  Thucy- 
dides.  Some  of  his  elder  friends,  the  first  people  of 
Athens,  attended  him  at  its  approach,  and  conceiving 
him,  in  the  last  extremity,  to  be  insensible  of  their 
conversation,  talked  freely  with  each  other  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  mentioned  several  circumstances  in  his 
praise.  The  dying  Pericles  suddenly  appeared  to  re- 
cover, and  interrupted  them,  by  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  they  should  insist  upon  those  actions  of  his 
life  which  were  rather  vain-glorious  than  useful,  and 
in  which  fortune  had  so  large  a  share,  whilst  they  had 
forgotten  to  mention  the  greatest  feature  of  "his  admi- 
nistration, that  no  citizen  of  Athens  had  ever  cause  to 
put  on  a  mourning  garment  through  him.  These  were  the 
last  words  of  this  great  Athenian. 

As  a  statesman  and  a  warrior,  the  talents  of  Pericles 
bave  never  been  questioned;  as  a  man  of  learning,  and 
a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  he  was  equally  eminent. 
Swayed  principally,  perhaps,  by  private  interest,  he 
appears  to  have  induced  his  country  to  begin  a  war 
fatal  in  its  issue  ;  but  for  the  events  which  transpired 
after  his  death  he  cannot  be  thought  responsible,  and 
they  only  proved  that  the  man  who  advised  the  measure 
was  he  alone  who  was  capable  of  directing  it.  With 
the  literature  of  the  day  he  was  eminently  acquainted, 
from  his  early  studies  under-Anaxagoras  ;  and  an  anec- 
dote has  been  preserved  respecting  his  scientific  know- 
ledge, which  is  not  without  its  interest.  On  the  embarka- 
tion of  a  certain  naval  force,  commanded  by  Pericles, 
the  pilot,  terrified  by  what  he  deemed  the  unlucky 
omen  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  prognosticated  defeat 
and  misfortune.  The  chief,  perceiving  this  dismay  to 
spread,  suddenly  pulled  off  his  cloak,  and  muffling  the 
pilot's  face  with  it,  asked  him  if  that  were  terrible  and 
disastrous  ?  "  No,"  said  the  seaman.  "  What  difference 
then,"  said  Pericles  "  do  you  make  betwixt  one  dark- 
ness and  the  other?  they  both  proceed  from  a  like 
cause ;  only  that  which  shades  the  sun,  is  a  larger 
body  than  the  cloak  which  covers  your  eyes."  This 
plain  remark  aroused  the  spirits  of  the  pilot,  and  of  the 
crew,  and  the  expedition  proceeded  without  interrup- 
tion. The  friend  and  patron  of  Phidias,  he  won  the 
title  of  Olympius  from  his  magnificence  and  splendour 
in  the  fine  arts.  But  these  great  and  shining  qualities 
were  sullied  by  prominent  vices.  Pericles  was  sensual 
and  dissolute  in  his  pleasures,  vain-glorious,  envious, 
and  devoid  of  integrity  in  his  politics,  and  frequently 
mean  and  selfish  in  domestic  life.  In  his  prosperity 
he  is  said  to  have  abandoned  Anaxagoras,  his  tutor, 
until  that  philosopher,  in  despair,  took  the  resolution 
of  starving  himself  to  death.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  although  he  wanted  the  firmer  virtues 
of  Aristides,  and  the  nobler  soul  of  Cimon,  Pericles  yet 
threw  a  splendour  of  meretricious  greatness  about  his 
very  vices,  and  exercised  the  power  with  which  he  was 
invested  in  moderation  and  with  great  dignity. 
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THE  EARLY  SCULPTORS  OF  GREECE. 
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IN  presenting  to  our  readers  such  details  as  are  to 
be  collected  respecting  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
ancient  Greece,  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  scientific  exa- 
mination of  the  arts  of  design,  nor  pursue,  with  anti- 
quarian minuteness,  their  history.  These  objects  will 
be  most  properly  reserved  for  the  general  articles  of 
SCULPTURE  and  PAINTING,  while  it  will  be  necessary 
here  only  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  embellishments 
of  life,  and  to  develop  their  principles  so  far  as  they 
have  been  affected  by  the  national  feelings  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  first  practised,  or  have  in- 
fluenced and  moulded  the  character  of  nations. 

Although  the  fine  arts  are  not  necessarily  progres- 
sive after  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  although,  after  they  have  become  the  modes 
of  the  development  of  genius,  their  advances  are  sin- 
gularly rapid,  we  shall  find  their  first  hints  and  begin- 
nings rude,  and  bearing  scarcely  any  resemblance,  even 
in  kind,  to  that  excellence  to  which  they  have  after- 
wards given  occasion.  Painting  and  sculpture  scarcely 
bore  any  appearance  of  fine  arts  until  long  after  their 
origin.  The  earliest  traces  we  can  discover  of  them 
have  reference,  indeed,  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  to 
the  preservation  of  mystic  truths,  or  to  the  solemnities 
of  burial.  But  although  the  arts  were  employed  on 
the  most  serious  and  interesting  occasions,  they  were 
not,  therefore,  productive  of  objects  intrinsically  beau- 
tiful or  grand.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  symbolical 
nature  they  assumed,  and  the  deep  thought  they  were 
intended  to  embody,  often  occasioned  the  completion 
of  monstrous  and  unshapely  forms.  So  long  as  na- 
tions are  destitute  of  a  refined  and  delicate  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  harmonious,  the  representations  by 
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which  they  perpetuate  or  body  forth  the  ideas  of  their  The  early 
superstition,  or  philosophy,  will  be  in  themselves  merely  Sculptors  of 
grotesque,  if  not  harsh  and  revolting.  Even  the  most  Greec«- 
elevated  truths  will  give  occasion  to  the  most  hideous 
images,  if  a  previously-formed  taste  do  not  provide  for 
them  elegant  and  graceful  memorials.  Thus  the  In- 
dians have  employed  a  figure  with  three  heads  to  ex- 
press the  three  great  operations  which  they  ascribe  to 
the  Divinity — creation,  preservation,  and  destruction. 
Abstract  truth,  however  noble,  will  not  become  visible 
in  the  form  of  beauty,  without  the  aid  of  a  plastic  ima- 
gination to  trace  out  its  nice  resemblance  to  the  exqui- 
site in  the  material  world,  and  to  mould  images  which 
may  become  its  glorious  vehicles.  On  the  contrary, 
the  imaginative  faculties  triumph  by  lending  grace  to 
the  most  gloomy  views  of  humanity,  making  sorrdw 
gentle,  affliction  heroic,  and  death  soft,  placid,  and  re- 
posing. Mortality,  so  often  personified  as  a  ghastly 
spectre,  has  been  represented  under  the  most  beautiful 
forms— as  a  pale,  but  lovely  female — as  a  smiling  angel 
of  deliverance — and  by  a  poet  of  the  holiest  and  gentlest 
imagination,  as  "  a  shadow  thrown  softly  and  lightly 
from  a  passing  cloud." 

We  find  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  arts  of  design  in  Arts  of 
the  remains  of  the  vast  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  d 
Babylon.  The  wonderful  buildings,  of  the  extent  of 
which  we  read  so  much  that  borders  on  the  incredible 
in  the  accounts  of  their  capital  cities,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  adorned  with  any  peculiar  taste,  but  were 
grand  rather  from  their  massiveness  and  apparent 
durability  than  from  the  character  of  their  ornaments 
or  the  exactness  of  their  proportions.  Even  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  the  Persian  empire,  painting  and  sculp- 
3  E 
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Biography,  ture  seem  to  have  made  very  insignificant  advances. 
r  That  rich  and  prodigious  monarchy,  with  all  its  stores 
of  wealth,  and  the  profusion  of  its  barbaric  magni- 
ficence, was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  small  republics 
of  Greece,  as  truly  in  the  production  of  beautiful  forms 
of  art  as  in  deeds  of  military  prowess. 

Far  richer  in  the  curious,  at  leijst,  if  n,Qt  ip  the  beau- 
tiful, are  the  obscure  annals  of  Egyptian  art.  The 
wisdom  of  that  wonderful  people  who  inhabited  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Nile— the  ideas  of  the  Divinity  and 
of  the  destinies  of  man,  whrch  ha<J  been  gathered  ekht* 
by  traditions  from  the  sons  of  Noah  or  from  the  deep 
meditations  of  sages — the  early  discoveries  of  the 
astronomers,  and  the  wild  dreams  of  magicians — and 
the  great  events  of  their  far-reaching  history,  were  all 
expressed  in  some  strange,  yet  appropriate  symbols, 
which  remained  the  objects  of  mysterious  wonder  or 
of  superstitious  adoration  when  their  primitive  meaning 
was  forgotten.  These,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  any  ves- 
tiges of  their  form,  had  little  of  intrinsic  beauty.  The 
strong  and  vigorous  imaginations  of  the  elder  time 
impressed  the  stamp  of  reverence  on  the  most  uncouth, 
and  even  frightful  symbols,  and  required  no  grand-  or 
harmonious  forms  to  inspire  veneration.  But,  perhaps, 
the  choicest  and  most  curious  of  arts  in  Egypt  are  to  be 
found  in  the  repositories  of  the  dead.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  popular  belief  that  the  spirit,  when  separated 
by  death  from  the  body,  previous  to  its  passing  into 
other  forms,  hovered  round  its  former  tenement  so  long 
as  it  could  be  preserved  from  corruption,  but  quitted 
it  as  soon  as  it  was  reduced  to  dust.  Anxious,  there- 
fore, to  preserve  even  this  frail  and  partial  link  of  con- 
nection between  their  earthly  and  their  spiritual  nature, 
the-  Egyptians  not  oaly  embalmed  their-  dead  with  a 
hkill  which  is  now  lost  amidst  the  ravages  of  time,  but 
placed  them  in  costly  sepulchres,  arrayed  them  in  cu^ 
rious  vestments.,  aad  everted  all  the  arts,  of  which  they 
were  possessed  to  adorn  and  dignify  their  last  abode. 
TUeir  corpses,  after  undergoing  the  process  of  the 
embsdmers,  were  wrapped  iu  costly  coverings,  on  which 
\8er.e.  depicted  their  own  portraits  in  the  freshness  of 
life,  surrounded  often  with  the  emblems  of  decay,  or 
representations  of  the  instruments  by  which  the  mortal 
part  was  fpr  ages  to  be  preserved  entire.  These  were 
depicted  OQ  a  chalky  kind  of  paste.,  which  at  once 
swerved  to  dress  and  adorn  the  corpse,  and  to  keep 
from  it  all  influence  of  the  air  from  without  by  which, 
i,^  might  be  effeqted.  Above  these  were  various  orna- 
ments and  devices—  ribbons  and  fillets,  hieroglyphical 
representations  and  a,nci,er»t  figures  of  some  deep 
i»ea.ning,  with  a  covering  of  linen  over  the  breast,  in 
^ajiqus  folds,  on  which  emblematical  forms  were  painted. 
The  coffin  also,  enclosing  the  w&ole,  wa^  Curj0usly 
carved  and  adorned  with  hieroglyphical  fonns  expres- 
sive of  the  course  pursued  by  the  deceased,  in  his  life- 
time, of  religious  rites,  or  of  philosophical  mysteries. 
The  arts  thus  employed  seem,  to  have  been  known  even 
before  the  slavery  of  the  Hebrews..  Pliny  informs  us  that, 
tfoe  Egyptians  boasted  that  the  art  of  painting  had  been, 
practised  among  thpnTpri  six  thousand  years  before  it 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  and  although  this 
assertion  was  manifestly  exaggerated  by  national  pruje, 
it  may  serve  to  show,  that  the  origin  pf  the  art.  was  of 
30  h,igh  an  antiquity-  that  no  vestige  remained  of  its 
beginning  or  of  its  founders,  The  patriarch  Jacob,  as 
TO;  a$e  i^br.Ba«,eL  ia  fapfy  wjiv  was  embalmed  bj  tl^ 
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physicians  ;  and  of  his  pious  son  we  are  more  minutely  The  carlj 
told,  that  "  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  into  a  Sculptor*  o 
coffin  in  Egypt."  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  hence  con-  Greece, 
eluded,  that  all  the  arts  of  adorning,  as  well  as  pre- 
serving  the  dead,  were  then  practised  as  in  later  times  ; 
but  we  may,  at  least,  discover  their  early  traces  in  the 
concise  memorial  of  the  Hebrew  sojourners.  We  find, 
from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancient  modes  of  interment, 
pr  rather  of  preservation,  were  lost  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Cambyses,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3430, 
by  the  forcible  introduction  of  Persian  manners,  and 
the  total  extirpation  of  the  priesthood,  to  whom  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  burial  was  sacredly  confined. 
All  the  bodies,  therefore,  which  have  been  discovered 
HI  modern  times,  were  deposited  previously  to  this  early 
period,  and  have,  with  their  fantastic,  but  significant 
ornaments,  withstood  the  desolations  of  time,  to  which 
the  mightiest  structures  have  yielded.  It  is  worthy  of 
(Observation,  that  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
beautiful  in  the  flowers  of  mortality  thus  surrounding 
tlje  dead,  than  in  any  other  relic  of  Egyptian  ingenuity 
ai>d  wisdom,  as  though  the  mind  had  been  involunta- 
rijy  directed  to  soothing  and  gentle  fancies,  by  the 
tendernesses  and  softening  recollections  which  the 
instances  of  our  common  destiny  revive  within  us. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  very  early  mention  of  Among  th« 
gtaven,  as  well  as  moulten  images.  Of  the  latter  de-  Jew§- 
scription,  it  is  probable,  were  the  gods  of  Laban  con- 
cealed by  Rachael,  and  the  idols  of  Terah.  We  have 
no  means,  even  of  conjecture,  as  to  the  degree  of 
symmetry  preserved  in  these  efforts  of  superstition, 
the  nature  of  the  moulds  in  which  they  were  cast, 
or  the  weapons  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  The 
children  of  Israel,  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt, 
doubtless  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  then  in  use, 
which  were  not  exclusively  employed  in  the  services  of 
religion  Of  in  the  rites  of  buna].  In  the  wilderness, 
thejr  workmen  were  immediately  inspired  by  God  to 
complete  the  marvellous  symbols  of  his  worship,  and 
the  seat  which  he  deigned  to  honour  with  his  imme- 
diate presence.  The  more  stately  and  gorgeous  tem- 
ple of  Solomon  was  also  built  after  the  pattern  pre- 
scribed to  David  by  Jehovah.  Thus  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  sculpture  derived,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  divine ;  but  we  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  conclude,  that  the  works  thus  directed  by  the 
finger  of  Heaven,  were,  in  themselves,  the  most  exqui- 
site productions  of  act.  They  were  designed  for  loftier 
objects  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  material  beauty ; 
— they  referred  to  things  unseen  and  eternal.  Hence 
grace  qf  form  was  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  secret 
meaning,  or  rather  became  totally  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  vast  designs  of  Almighty  wisdom, 
which  the  ceremonials  were  intended,  to  prefigure. 
"Who  could  think  of  the  workmanship  of  the  ark,  or  the 
forms,  of  the  cherubim,  when  the.  glpjy  of  God  was 
visibly  resting  over  them  ? 

The  arts  of  design,  with  other  ornaments  of  life,  were  Introdnc- 
doub.tless  introduced  into  Greece  by.  the  early  settlers  tion  and 
from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.     It  is  perfectly  manifest  £rr°f^ss 
tfrat  sculpture  must  have  been  practised  in  the  age  of  SCu]pture. 
Homer,  as  we  find  allusions  even  to  minute  and  curious 
workmanship  in  his  poems.     Of  this  kind  the  most  re- 
markable instance  is  the  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,,  which  some,  however,   have  considered  as 
an  interpolation  by  a  more  recent  bard.     Reference  is 
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often  made  to  the  embroidering  of  figures  in  tapestry, 
and  even  to  the  representation,  through  this  means,  of  a 
whole  series  of  events,  as  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Troy.  Shields  and  bucklers,  if  we  regard  the  tes- 
timony of  the  poets,  were  constantly  adorned  with 
various  figures  in  bas-relief,  even  in  the  heroic  ages. 
Virgil  represents  ./Eneas  as  being  deeply  affected  by 
observing,  at  Carthage,  representations  of  the  fortunes 
of  his  country ;  but  he  would  scarcely  have  suppressed 
a  beautiful  episode  because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  manners  of  a  remote  age,  after  the  more  striking 
instances  in  which  he  has  ventured  to  deviate  from 
authentic  history. 

As  the  desire  of  bodying  forth  abstract  ideas  in 
symbolic  forms  tended  io  produce  scarcely  any  images 
but  those  of  deformity  among  the  Egyptians,  we  may 
probably  conjecture  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
in  sculpture,  who  derived  all  the  principles  of  their 
knowledge  from  Egypt,  were  retarded  by  similar 
causes.  In  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  we  are 
startled  occasionally  by  mythical  representations,  in 
themselves,  if  realized,  disgusting,  which  had  reference 
to  philosophical  views  of  the  moral  or  physical  world. 
Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands,  the  emblem  of  ac- 
tivity and  strength ; — the  odious  fable  of  Saturn  de- 
vouring his  children,  by  which  it  was  intended  to 
shadow  forth  the  perpetual  decay  and  renewal  of  the 
foliage  and  the  verdure,  by  the  constant  operation  of 
nature  ; — the  passage  in  the  Iliad  where  Jupiter  refers 
to  a  chain  by  which  the  united  deities  could  not  drag 
him  down,  but  by  which  he  could  raise  them  to 
Olympus,  which  has  reference  to  the  mysterious  con- 
nexion that  links  all  creatures  to  each  other  and  the 
universe  to  God ; — 'and  that  in  which  Juno  is  reminded 
how  she  was  once  suspended  from  the1  firmament,  with 
hands  bound  and  weights  affixed  to  her  feet,  in  which 
F.  Schlegel  supposes  the  vaulted  covering  of  the  sky  to 
be  personified,  and  the  poet  to  refer  to  some  hiero- 
gliphical  carving  in  one  of  the  temples, — have  been  ad* 
tluced  by  the  author  just  mentioned,  to  prove  that 
symbolical  images  are  hostile  to  the  beauty  of  imitative 
representations.  *  They  will  also  serve  to  show  that 
such  attempts  at  mere  personification,  with  regard 
only  to  philosophical  purposes,  had  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  the  plastic  arts  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Greece.  But  the  genius  of  that  happy  land  soon 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  Its  exquisite  faculties 
were  rapidly  unfolded  into  the  fullest  and  the  richest 
bloom.  The  old  mythology,  in  so  far  as  it  was  rug-ged 
and  ungentle,  was  moulded  into  beauty,  and  a  soft  yet 
roseate  hue  of  youth  diffused  over  it.  A  people  who 
were  as  fitted  to  enjoy  as  they  were  to  conquer — whose 
eyes  were  ever  eager  to  drink  in  new  loveliness — 
xvhose  ears  were  open  to  the  most  delicate  of  creation's 
harmonies — whose  sense  of  delight  was  ever  unsated, 
and  fresh  for  the  reception  of  the  keen  and  shivering 
raptures  which  the  glorious  efforts  of  genius  were 
capable  of  imparting — would  scarcely  be  satisfied  till 
that  poetical  atmosphere  was  unsullied,  from  which 
they  imbibed  unearthly  joys.  In  Sophocles,  therefore, 
whose  life  comprised  the  sera  when  Grecian  freedom, 
literature,  and  art,  were  all  in  their  utmost  perfection, 
we  do  not  find  a  single  image  which  breaks  the  har- 
mony, or  even  unduly  raises  a  single  emotion  to  the 
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injury  of  the  geheral  and  pervading  sentiment.     We   TV  early 
have  seen  already  how  poetry  became  the  pure  and  s 
living  miror  of  the  statuary's  art,*  attd  the  causes 
which  thus  influenced  the  creations  of  the  bard  even 
more  directly  incited  those  of  the  sculptor.     Indeed 
the  triumph  of  the  latter  was  more  Complete,  became 
poetry,  in  becoming  allied  to  the  plastic,  lost  in  per- 
spective, while  it  gained  in  precision ;  but  sculpture, 
confined  in  its  very  nature  within  exact  boundark-s, 
obtained  the  most  splendid  and  undoubted  victor^. 

The  Grecian  sculptors  not  only  derived  the  highest 
advantages  from  a  religion  which  disposed  men  to  em- 
body all  the  charms  of  nature  i'n  definite  forms,  and 
from  a  cast  of  mind  requiring  for  enjoyment  the  dis- 
tinctness of  beauty  rather  than  the  visionary  and  the  Advantages 
dim,  but  had  all  "the  benefit  of  studying  the  human  of  Greek 
frame  in  its  most  perfect  freeness,  elegance,  and  grace.  sculPto(8' 
Not  only  were  the  Greeks  beantiful  by  higrtiire,  btt't  the 
course  of  their  lives,  even  from  earliest  infancy,  was 
calculated  to  improve  the  form.  The  public  exercise* 
gave,  in  addition  to  the  polished  maffner  and  elevated 
attitude  of  a  citizen  of  the  most  glorious  state  oh  earth, 
something  of  the  wild  and  airy  grace  of  an  Indiah 
bounding  in  the  chase,  or  of  a  stag  delicately  pacing 
through  his  native  forests.  The  women,  although  too 
barbarously  confined  to  domestic  employment  to  excel 
in  the  expression  which  mind  alone  can  kindle  up  in, 
the  features,  were  of  a  high  and  pure  style  of  beatitv, 
noble  in  outline,  glossy  and  etherial  in  complexion,  and 
perfect  in  the  finishing.  The  materials  for  the  work- 
manship of  the  artist  were  of  the  most  appropriate  and 
beautiful  kind.  Earth  and  clay,  at  first  employed  hi 
framing  statues,  soon  gave  place  to  the  white  marble 
of  Paros,  and  this  yielded,  in  its  turn,  to  that  which 
was  veined  and  spotted,  and  to  jasper.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  artists  had  even  the  power  of  mingling  dif- 
ferent metals  to  produce  fine  and  delicate  shades,  arid 
thus  to  assist  in  expressing  various  passions  and  senti- 
ments by  a  diversity  of  colours. 

Admirable,  however,   as  the  models'  which  nature^  The  ideal  in 
afforded  to  the  Grecian  artists  were,  they  did  riot  rest  Greek 
contented  with  taking  exact  representations  even  of  the  scuJPtnfe- 
most  august  or  beautiful  forms.     Their  sense  of  the 
beautiful  lay  too  deep  to  allow  them  to  be  satisfied? 
with  any  thing  visible  in  the  world  of  external  nature, 
and  they  thought  and  brooded  over  the  IDEA  of  per- 
fection in  shape,  which  they  found  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations, till  they  were  capable  of  presenting  it  palpably 
to  "  enchant  the  world"  for  ever.     Hence  their  noblest 
productions  have  given  intimations  of  a  beauty  more 
complete  than  nature  herself,  in  the  fairest  of  her  works, 
has  supplied.     This  triumph  of  art  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  natural  immortality  of  rharr— of 
the  high  origin  and  glorious  destiny  of  Our   species. 
We  have  left  us   monuments  that  can   never  perish, 
which  show  that  in  the  human  soul  there  is  a  sense  of 
loveliness,  beyond  even  that  everywhere  exemplified 
in  the  wonderful  embellishments  of  this  our  material 
abode — that  admirably  as  the  earth  and  the  human 
frame  are  constructed,  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a 
reaching  forth  after  beauties  and  sublimities,  still  more 
astonishing  and  harmonious  than  are  to  be  found  in 
these  stupendous  works  ;  and  that  so  far  is  our  nature 
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Daedalus. 


Biography,  from  partaking  only  of  the  qualities  of  matter  in  its 
grosser  sense,  that  it  has  a  power  of  forming  and 
moulding  its  partides  into  symmetry  and  grace,  which 
no  individual  object  of  nature  can  rival.  In  the  highest 
works  of  art,  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Him  who 
formed  the  soul  of  the  workman  are,  to  a  philosophic 
contemplation,  more  signally  displayed  than  in  those 
things  of  which  he  is  the  more  immediate  author  ; 
because  these  are  manifestations  of  that  genius  which 
he  has  breathed  into  the  spirit,  and  which  evinces,  in  all 
its  aspirations,  a  constant  struggle  towards  that  state 
which  shall  reveal  the  eternal  and  unfading  beauty  of 
the  soul,  which,  even  here,  catches  occasional  glimpses. 
— But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  the  personal  history  of  those 
artists  of  Greece,  whose  wonderful  achievements  have 
called  forth  the  preceding  reflections. 

DAEDALUS  is  the  first  name  we  meet  with  among  the 
sculptors  of  Greece.      The  adventures  and  the  works 
attributed  to  him  are  so  marvellous,  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  any  statement  re- 
specting him  is  worthy  of  reliance.      As  he  flourished 
in  the  remote  period  of  1000  years  before  the  Christian 
eera,  it  is  probable  that  his  inventions  so  astonished  the 
ignorant  spectators  of  their  effects,  that  they  believed 
him  something  more  than  mortal,  and  readily  gave 
credit  to  every  wonderful  tale  related  concerning  him. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  descended  from  Erectheus, 
king  of  Athens.     From  the  intimations  which  can  be 
collected  respecting  his  works,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  they  were  distinguished  by  peculiar 
symmetry  or  grace,  or,  indeed,  that  they  were  admired 
for  any  of  those  peculiar  excellencies  which  were  so 
conspicuous  in  the  later  style  of  Grecian  statuary.     He 
was  a  mechanist  rather  than  a  sculptor — at  least  so  far 
as  the  latter  term  implies  a  possession  of  the  loftier  in- 
spirations of  the  art.    We  are  not  told  of  the  monuments 
of  his  skill   as  exquisite   in  beauty  or  as   awful  in 
grandeur,    but  as  astonishing  from   the  curious  me- 
chanism by  which  they  were  constructed.     He  was  less 
celebrated  as  the  framer  of  goddesses  and  of  heroes, 
than  as  the  contriver  of  moving  statues,  the  architect 
of  labyrinths,  and  the  inventor  of  wings.     He  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  properties  of  the  wedge,  and  other 
important  instruments,  to  have  applied  glue  to  pur- 
poses of  building,  and  to  have  given  masts  and  sails  to 
ships.     It  is,  however,  scarcely  probable  that  all  these 
great  improvements  in  the  most  useful  arts  were  made 
in  the  space  of  a  single  life,  but  it  is  rather  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  as  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  attributed 
the  acts  of  many  ancient  heroes  to  Hercules,  they  have 
ascribed  the  inventions  of  a  train  of  artists  to  Daedalus, 
especially  as  we  find  no  celebrated  name  in  the  annals 
of  the  plastic  arts  for  ages  after  him.      The  details 
given  of  his  life  are  evidently,   in  a   great  measure, 
fabulous.     He  is  said  to  have  become  jealous  of  his 
nephew,  who  seemed  fast  advancing  to  an  equality  with 
himself  in  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  putting  him  to  death  by  throwing  him 
from  a  window.      For  this  offence  he  was  condemned 
by  the  court  of  the  Areopagi,  at  Athens,  but  whether  to 
death  or  only  to  exile  authors  are  not  agreed.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence,  however,  he  fled,  with  his  son 
Icarus,  to  Crete,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  Mmos,  the  reigning  prince,  and  was  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  favourite  arts.     Here  he  erected  the  cele- 
brated labyrinth,  which  afterwards  became  his  prison ; 
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for,  in  consequence  of  his  having  lent  assistance  to  the  The  early 
queen,  Pasiphae  in  her  scandalous  amours,  he  was  Sculptors  of 
confined  there,  with  his  son,  by  order  of  the  king.  He  Greece, 
is  said  to  have  effected  his  escape  from  this  place  by 
wings,  made  of  feathers  and  wax,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he,  together  with  Icarus,  took  flight  from  its  summit. 
The  latter,  soaring  too  near  the  sun,  found  his  waxen 
pinions  melt,  and  fell  into  the  sea,  which,  from  his 
death,  was  denominated  Icarian.  But  Daedalus,  more 
prudent,  arrived  in  safety  at  Cumae,  where  he  erected 
a  temple,  and  thence  departed  to  Sicily.  In  this  island 
he  was  courteously  received  by  Cocalus,  king  of  part 
of  the  country,  and  repaid  his  hospitality  by  adorning 
the  cities  with  his  works,  some  of  which  were  remaining 
in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  Minos,  in  the  mean 
time,  resolved  that  the  object  of  his  revenge  should  not 
ultimately  escape  him,  and,  therefore,  commenced  war- 
like operations  against  Cocalus  for  having  afforded 
him  an  asylum.  This  step  succeeded)  for  the  Sicilian 
king,  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  caused  his  guest  to 
be  murdered,  in  order  to  deliver  his  kingdom  from  the 
impending  danger.  The  fable  respecting  the  mode  of 
the  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  has  been  explained 
to  signify,  that  he  escaped  by  means  of  a  vessel  with 
sails,  which,  if  unused  before,  might,  in  that  age,  well 
be  regarded  as  a  description  of  wings.  That  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  death  of  his  son  is  manifestly 
invented  by  the  poets. 

It  appears  that  Deedalus  wrought,  for  the  most  part, 
in  wood.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  occasionally 
made  use  of  metals,  which  were  employed  as  materials 
of  sculpture  in  very  early  periods.  Pliny  informs  us 
that  he  left  two  brazen  figures  of  youths  drying  them- 
selves after  bathing.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
quicksilver  into  the  cavities  of  some  of  his  images,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  assume  grotesque  motions  and 
attitudes,  which  would,  of  course,  be  attributed,  by 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  artifice,  to 
supernatural  powers.  It  appears  that,  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  there  were  works  ascribed  to  Daedalus 
in  existence.  A  noble  portico  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
at  Memphis,  was  shown  as  his  workmanship.  Pausa- 
nias  affirms  that  nine  of  his  pieces  were  remaining  in 
Greece  in  his  age,  which  were  rude  and  destitute  of 
grace,  but  had  an  impress  of  divinity  upon  them. 
The  chief  of  these  seems  to  have  been  a  wooden  Her- 
cules, which  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Pausanias. 
As  there  are  several  small  bronzes  now  in  existence 
which  represent  this  hero,  with  every  appearance  of 
the  rudeness  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  may  be  copied  from  this  old  relic  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Grecian  sculptors.  A  chorus,  in  white  stone,  of 
youths  and  girls  dancing  hand  in  hand,  was  alleged  by 
the  Gnossians,  who  possessed  it,  to  be  his  work,  and  the 
same  is  mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Endeeus,  his  pupil,  made  a  statue  of  Minerva,  which 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  Acropolis,  at  Athens. 

After  Daedalus  and  Endaeus,  scarcely  any  celebrated  Dipcenus 
name  occurs  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  art  for  a  very  long  a"d  Se^llis. 
period.      At  length,    DIPCENUS   and  SCYLLIS,   both 
natives  of  Crete,  in  the  year  before  Christ  776,  are 
said  first  to  have  executed  works  in  marble.     Before 
this  time,  statues  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  of 
clay  or  of  wood,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  ancients 
had  previously  made   use  of  more  costly  materials. 
Dsedalus,  we  have  seen,  sometimes  wrought  in  brass, 
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Biography,  and  even  in  stone;  and,  from  the  Odyssey,  it  is  certain, 
that,  at  least  in  the  age  of  Homer,  men  had  begun  to 
carve  out  ornaments  in  ivory.  Up  to  this  period,  the 
plastic  arts  seem  to  have  made  very  little  progress  to- 
wards perfection.  The  first  statues  had  all  the  air  of 
savage  nature  :  the  limbs  appeared  muscular  and  turgid, 
the  loins  narrow,  the  lips  thin,  the  eyes  small,  the 
chin  pointed,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  turned  upwards, 
and  the  lower  limbs  in  an  advanced  position ;  but  the 
whole  animated  with  a  kind  of  wild  and  rude  energy, 
the  expression  of  bodily  power  and  a  resolute  uncul- 
tivated spirit.  .  Many  of  these  indications  of  the  infancy 
of  the  art  seem  to  have  marked  the  productions  of  the 
first  artificers  in  marble.  The  figures  were  of  the  same 
rude  cast,  the  draperies  fell  in  perpendicular  folds,  and 
the  whole  appeared  destitute  of  ease ;  but  there  was 
great  nicety  observed  in  the  finishing  of  particular  parts, 
especially  of  the  curls  or  knots,  in  which  it  was  usual 
to  represent  the  hair  as  confined.  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis 
went  to  Sicyon,  to  exercise  their  art,  as  that  place 
was  the  great  workshop  of  Greece.  Here  they  were 
employed  in  framing  images  of  the  gods  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  public  temples ;  but  after  they  had  made 
considerable  progress,  they  disputed  with  the  magis- 
trates who  employed  them  respecting  the  terms  of  their 
remuneration,  and  .consequently  left  the  statues  urifi- 
finished,  and  repaired  to  Etolia.  Shortly  afterwards 
Sicyone  was  afflicted  with  famine,  and  the  people 
sought  advice  from  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  as 
to  the  means  they  should  use  to  avert  their  fate.  They 
,  received  for  answer  that  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  must 

finish  the  images  which  had  been  begun,  and  imme- 
diately sent  entreaties  to  the  artists  for  aid,  offering 
them  the  most  liberal  remuneration  if  they  would  help 
them.  Thus  incited,  they  returned  and  completed  the 
statues  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Hercules,  and.  Minerva;  the 
last  of  which  was  afterwards  struck  by  lightning.  It 
is  said,  by  Pliny,  that  the  works  of  Dipoenus  abounded 
in  Ambracia,  Argos,  and  Cleone,  "  in  which  cities  a 
man  could  not  see  a  corner  without  them." 

Bupalusand  At  the  distance  of  forty  years  from  the  time  of 
Anthermus.  j)ipoenus  ancl  Scyllis,  Bupalus  and  Anthermus,  brothers, 
of  the  isle  of  Chios,  became  celebrated  for  their  work- 
manship in  marble.  They  seem  to  have  descended 
from  a  family  of  sculptors,  as  their  great-grandfather 
Melas,  their  grandfather  Miciades,  and  their  father 
Anthermus,  all  practised  the  same  art.  Of  their  ances- 
tors we  know  nothing  but  the  names.  The  brothers 
seem  to  have,  for  the  most  part,  wrought  in  concert, 
and  to  have  succeeded  in  framing  many  celebrated 
statues.  Among  their  joint  productions  was  a  ludicrous 
representation  of  a  contemporary  poet,  Hipponax,  who 
was  greatly  deformed  in  his  person,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  revenged  the  insult  by  so  bitter  a  satire  on  the 
caricaturists,  that  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by 
hanging  themselves  in  vexation.  But  the  account 
given  of  these  artigts  by  Pliny  disproves  the  story  of 
this  tragical  catastrophe,  as  he  represents  them  as  not 
only  surviving  the  attack  of  their  poetical  foe,  but  as 
subsequently  employed  in  framing  several  famous 
pieces  of  statuary.  One  of  these  was  a  figure  of  Diana, 
in  the  temple  of  Chios,  which,  being  placed  in  a  very 
elevated  position,  seemed  to  wear  a  frowning  aspect 
to  those  who  were  entering,  and  to  smile  on  those  who 
were  quiting  the  portal.  These  statuaries  appear  to  have 
formed  a  high  estimate  of  their  own,  and  their  father's 
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skill;  for  they  placed  inscriptions  on  numerous  pieces  The  early 
of  their  workmanship,  in  Delos,  and  islands  adjacent  Sculptors  of 
to  Chios,  intimating  that  Chios  was  not  only  remark-  Greece, 
able  for  its  vines,  which  yielded  fruit  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence, but  for  Anthermus  and  his  sons,  who  made  so 
many  beautiful  and  curious  images.  They  wrought,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Parian  marble.  It  is  said,  that  in 
cutting  asunder  this  substance  in  the  quarry,  a  perfect 
image,  as  of  Silenus,  was  discovered  by  some  of  the 
ancient  workmen.  Bupalus,  however,  framed  statues 
in  gold  of  the  Graces,  which  were  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Nemesis,  at  Smyrna.  At  Jasius,  a  Diana  was  ex- 
hibited which  was  the  workmanship  of  the  brothers. 
Some  of  their  works  were  in  the  possession  of  Attalus, 
and  others  were  placed  at  Rome,  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
where  they  adorned  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

After  these  sculptors,  a  long  and  dreary  interval  Phidias  and 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  art.  We  are  unable  his  sch°o1- 
to  trace  its  slow  progress  until  that  period  when  a 
single  mighty  genius  not  only  was  able  infinitely  to 
surpass  all  that  was  done  before  him,  but  to  raise  the 
art  itself  to  a  height  of  which  his  predecessors  could 
have  entertained  no  conception.  Indeed  PHIDIAS,  of 
whom  we  are  now  to  speak,  not  only  by  his  fame 
eclipsed  the  faint  glimmerings  of  renown  which  attended 
the  names  of  those  who  preceded  htm,  but  rendered 
all  inquiry  into  their  exertions  matter  rather  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity  than  of  philosophical  investigation. 
He  was  the  JEschylus  of  the  plastic  arts.  Like  the 
great  tragedian,  if  he  did  not  actually  invent  his  art,  he 
first  discovered  in  it  capabilities  for  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  mental  sublimity,  and  made  it  a  vehicle  for  the 
development  of  the  noblest  ideas  and  loftiest  concep- 
tions. His  forerunners  appear  to  have  done  little  more 
than  to  have  framed  the  weapons,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  was  able  to  manifest  the  most  awe-breathing  sub- 
limity of  thought,  which  human  skill  has  been  able 
to  embody  in  definite  and  circumscribed  forms. 

This  wonderful  artist  flourished  about  450 .  years  Genius  of 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  at  Athens.  Nothing  Phidias, 
authentic  is  related  respecting  his  early  days.  We 
find  him  exerting  his  art  at  the  time  when  Grecian 
freedom  was  in  its  freshest  bloom,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  invaders.  It  is  said  that  he 
first  practised  the  art  of  a  painter,  and  probably  de- 
rived from  this  circumstance  that  nice  judgment  re- 
specting effect,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  conspicuous. 
He  brought  indeed  to  his  profession,  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  finer  parts  of  science  which  could  tend  to  dig- 
nify and  enhance  it.  With  the  most  exquisite  harmo- 
nies of  poetry,  and  the  most  gorgeous  fictions  of  my- 
thology, he  was  no  less  familiar  than  with  geometry, 
optics,  and  history.  From  Homer,  whose  works  he 
must  have  deeply  studied,  he  drew  those  images  of 
greatness  which  he  afterwards  moulded  in  earthly 
materials  with  a  kindred  spirit.  His  skill  in  optics  is 
attested  by  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life.  It  was 
intended  to  place  a  statue  of  Miner~va  on  a  column  of 
great  height;  and  Phidias,  and  a  contemporary  artist, 
named  Alcamenes,  were  each  employed  in  framing 
images  for  the  purpose,  the  best  of  which  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  citizens.  On  inspection,  the  preference 
was  universally  given  to  the  work  of  the  latter,  which 
appeared  neatly  and  elegantly  finished,  while  that  of 
the  former  appeared  rude  and  sketchy,  with  coarse 
and  ill-proportioned  features.  When,  however,  at  the 
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request  of  Phidias,  the  two  statues  were  successively 
exhibited  on  the  elevation  for  which  they  were  destined, 
all  the  minute  beauties  of  his  rival's  work  disappeared, 
together  with  the  seeming  defects  in  his  own,  and  that 
image  which  was  before  despised,  seemed  perfect  in  its 
proportions,  and  was  surveyed  with  delight  and  wonder. 

The  genius  of  Phidias'  was  highly,  if  not  duly  ap- 
preciated by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  employed  in 
the  delightful  office  of  forming  a  statue  from  a  block  of 
marble  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Persians  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  as 
materials  for  a  trophy  of  the  victory  they  anticipated  as 
certain.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  Greek,  he  framed  hence 
a  most  animated  figure  of  Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  ven- 
geance, in  commemoration  of  that  disgraceful  over- 
throw with  which  the  impious  attacks  on  freedom  had 
been  so  gallantly  visited.  From  tlwj  spoils  taken  from 
the  same  invaders,  he  also  made  a  statue  of  Minerva, 
for  the  Plataeans,  the  body  of  which  was  formed  of 
gilded  wood,  and  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  mar- 
ble dug  from  the  Pentelic  hill  in  the  Athenian  ter- 
ritory. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  by  a  singular  felicity  not 
often  accorded  to  genius,  elicited  the  powers  of  Phidias, 
was  the  coincidence  in  point  of  the  time  of  the  full  ma- 
turity of  his  talents,  with  the  munificent  administration 
ef  Pericles.  The  city  of  Athens  having  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  the  opportunity 
was  eagerly  seized  by  this  magnificent  projector,  of 
adorning  it  with  far  more  splendid  edifices  than  those 
which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  violence  of  the  in- 
vaders. Intent  on  this  great  national  design,  he  saw 
with  eagerness  in  the  genius  of  Phidias,  the  means  of 
giving  form,  shape,  and  completeness  to  the  most  glo- 
rious of  his  conceptions.  He  accordingly  appointed 
this  great  sculptor  the  general  superintendent  of  all  the 
public  works  then  in  progress,  both  of  architecture  and 
statuary  ;  and  well,  indeed,  did  the  event  sanction  his 
choice.  The  buildings  reared  under  the  direction  of 
Phidias,  though  finished  within  a  short  period,  seemed 
built  for  ages ;  and,  as  observed  by  Plutarch,  had  the 
venerable  air  of  antiquity  when  newly  completed,  and 
retained  all  the  freshness  of  youth  after  they  had  stood 
for  ages. 

Of  these  works  the  most  celebrated  was  the  temple  of 
Minerva— the  guardian  deity  of  Athens — which  was 
built  in  the  Acropolis.  This  edifice  had  been  previously 
called  the  Hecatornpedon,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  measured  a  hundred  feet  square ;  but  after  it  was 
rebuilt,  was  denominated  the  Part/tenon,  being  now  of 
much  larger  dimensions. 

Plutarch,  after  stating  that  Phidias  was  appointed 
to  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  public  works, 
informs  us  that  the  temple  of  the  Parthenon  was  re- 
built by  Calibrates  and  Ictinus.  He  further  states, 
that  the  long  wall  of  the  city,  which  Socrates  says  he 
heard  Pericles  propose  to  the  people,  was  built  by  the 
former  of  these  architects.  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
by  some  that  Phidias  had  no  personal  or  immediate 
concern  in  any  parts  of  the  workmanship,  but  that  he 
is  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  work  of  sculpture  by 
the  express  language  of  Plutarch.  This  inference, 
however,  seems  scarcely  warranted  by  the  text,  and  is 
contrary  to  other  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  profes- 
sions of  statuary  and  architect  were  frequently  united 
m  Greece,  especially  in  the  earlier  times;  but  it  is 
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exceedingly  singular  that,  had  this  been  the  case  with  Theu- 
Callicratcs  and  Ictinus,  and  especially  had  they  been  Sculptors'^ 
the  authors  of  works  so  exquisite  as  those  which 
adorned  the  Parthenon,  their  names  should  never  have 
been  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tors of  the  age  of  Phidias.  lothius  seems  to  have 
attained  a  higher  eminence  in  his  art  than  Callicrales, 
and  was  employed  in  constructing  the  temple  of  Phy- 
galia  while  his  contemporary  builder  was  engaged  in 
raising  the  wall  of  Athens,  a  work  necessarily  of  much 
more  massiveness  than  taste.  The  marbles  of  the 
Phygahan  temple  have  been  regarded  by  the  most 
competent  judges  as  inferior  to  the  metropes  of  the 
Parthenon,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
are  probably  executed  by  a  different  hand.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Ictinus  frained  even  these;  and, 
therefore,  no  inference  can  hence  be  drawn  in  favonr 
of  the  hypothesis  that  he  completed  those  which  adorned 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  It  cawiot,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment be  supposed  that  all  the  ornaments  of  the  latter 
edifice  were  entirely  the  workmanship  of  Phidias.  Pf 
rs  most  probable  that  he  formed  the  designs  for  the 
whole :  that  Callicrates  and  Ictowns  carried  into  effect 
the  architectural  part  of  them;  jrnd  that  Alcamenes, 
and  others  his  pupils  and  contemporaries,  executed  th« 
larger  part  of  the  sculpture,  wtril*  he  occasionally 
touched  and  finished  the  more  important  figures,  a»d 
overlooked  th«  process  by  which  his  noble  conceptions 
were  embodied  and  rendered  immortal. 

All  writers  agree  m  regarding  the  statue  of  Minerva,  Statue  of 
which  was  erected  withi»  the  temple,  as  the  entire  pro-  Minerva  ia 
duction  of  Phidias.  It  was,  indeed,  the  most  cele-  the  r 
bratcd  of  all  his  works,  if  we  except  the  Olympian'110"' 
Jupiter,  at  Etis.  Independently  of  the  workmanship, 
it  was  of  noble  dimensions  and  of  the  most  costly 
materials.  It  was  twenty-six  cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feet 
in  height,  and  formed  of  ivory  and  gold,  being,  most 
probably,  composed  originally  of  the  former,  atid 
overlaid,  at  least  in  parts,  by  the  latter.  The  goddess 
was  represented  in  a  noble  attitude,  erect,  clothed  ifl 
a  tunic  reaching  to  the  teet.  In  her  hand  she 
brandished  a  spear,  and  at  her  feet  lay  her  buckler  and 
a  dragon,  of  admirable  execution,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Ericthonius.  On  the  middle  of  her  helmet  a 
sphynx  was  carved,  and  on  each  of  its  sides  a  griffin. 
On  tl»e  eegis  were  displayed  a  Medusa's  head,  and  a- 
figure  of  victory.  This  work  was  not  only  grand  and 
striking  in  itself,  but  contained  on  its  various  parts 
curious  specimens  of  minute  sculpture  in  bas-relief, 
which  Phidias  is  said  to  have  brought  to  perfection. 
On  the  convex  part  of  the  shield  was  represented  the 
contest  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons — on  its 
concave  the  battle  of  the  giants  and  the  gods — the 
slippers  were  carved  with  views  of  the  fight  between  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae — and  on  the  base  was 
figured  out  the  fable  of  the  birth  of  Pandora,  with 
images  of  twenty  deities.  Cicero,  Pliny,  Plutarch, 
Pausanias,  and  other  illustrious  writers  of  antiquity,  in 
whose  times  this  noble  piece  of  workmanship  was  in 
existence,  speak  of  it  with  unqualified  rapture.  After 
the  execution  of  such  a  statue,  the  artist  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  repose  at  Athens.  The  flattering  envy 
and  hatred  which  almost  uniformly  attested  excellence 
in  that  city,  speedily  attacked  him.  He  was  charged 
by  Menon,  one  of  his  pupils,  or  workmen,  with  having 
embezzled  part  of  the  forty-four  talents  of  gold  with 
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which  he  had  been  furnished  to  decorate  the  statue  of 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon.  But  Pericles  having  fore- 
s'vn  the  danger  to  which  his  superiority  would  expose 
him,  had  advised  him  so  to  employ  the  gold,  that  it 
might  readily  be  separated  from  its  place,  and,  on  its 
being  taken  down  and  weighed,  it  was  found  perfectly 
entire.  See  PERICLES.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
charge  with  which  Phidias  had  to  contend.  According  to 
Plutarch,  he  had  engraven  his  name  on  the  statue  iu  the 
Parthenon ;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  not  being  per- 
mitted to  inscribe  his  name  upon  its  base,  he  introduced 
his  own  figure  among  the  decorations  of  the  shield.  It 
appears,  indeed,  from  Plutarch's  life  of  Pericles,  that 
he  carved  his  own  figure  and  that  of  his  munificent 
patrou  on  the  shield,  representing  the  former  as  an  old 
man,  bald-headed,  lifting  a  stone  with  both  his  hands, 
and  the  latter  fighting  with  an  Amazon,  and  so  raising 
his  arm,  to  throw  a  javelin,  that  part  of  his  face  was 
hidden.  This  circumstance  was  brought  forward  as  a 
serious  accusation  against  him,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  was,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died,  as  some  supposed,  a  natural  death,  but, 
as  others  conceived,  by  poison.  At  least,  the  latter 
hypothesis  was  supported  by  those  who  wished  to  throw 
odium  on  Pericles,  by  causing  it  to  be  suspected  that 
this  event  was  accomplished  by  his  connivance.  The 
whole  story,  however,  appears,  from  the  greater  num- 
ber of  authorities,  to  be  founded  in  mistake,  and  from 
these  it  seems  that  the  artist  withdrew,  in  disgust,,  to 
Elis,  where  he  framed  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Menon, 
his  base  accuser,  was  exempted  from  taxes  by  a  public 
decree,  and  the  generals  of  the  republic  ordered  to 
afford  him  their  especial  protection.  The  conduct  of  the 
Athenians  on  this  occasion,  although  it  admits  of  no 
excuse,  may  be  explained,  in  some  degree,  on  the  sup- 
position that  their  envy  of  surpassing  genius  and 
success  was  heightened  by  their  disposition  to  extend 
to  Phidias  part  of  that  odium  which  at  one  period  fell 
on  Pericles.  Indeed,  the  artist  had  been  previously 
accused  of  suffering  his  house  to  be  made  the  scene  of 
the  debaucheries  of  his  patron  ; — though,  for  the  honour 
of  genius,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  charge  was  desti- 
tute of  foundation. 

Animated  rather  than  subdued  by  the  ingratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  Phidias  laboured  to  surpass  the  greatest 
works  with  which  he  had  adorned  Athens.  With  this 
view  he  framed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  for  the 
Eleans,  and  completely  succeeded  even  in  excelling  his 
own  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon.  Lucian  informs  us 
that,  in  order  to  render  this  work  as  perfect  in  detail 
as  it  was  noble  in  conception  and  oudine,  he  exposed 
it,  while  in  progress,  to  the  public  view,  and,  concealing 
himself  near  it,  heard  every  criticism  made  by  the 
spectators,  and  profited  by  every  suggestion  which  he 
considered  as  useful.  This  statue  was  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  is  represented,  in  the  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions of  those  who  saw  it,  as  embodying  the  sublime 
picture  which  Homer  has  given  of  the  monarch  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  when  the  artist  him- 
self was  asked  whence  he  had  derived  the  idea  of  this 
his  grand  effort,  he  replied  by  reciting  the  verses  of 
the  poet,  in  which  he  represents  the  divinity  as  assent- 
ing to  the  request  of  Thetis  : 
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Never  was  bard  illustrated  by  so  noble  a  commentary !  The  earjY 
Of  this  mighty  work  Pausanias  has  left  us,  fortunately,  Sculptors  of 
u  minute  description.  It  represented  Jupiter  as  seatt-d  (i recce, 
on  his  throne,  which  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory  ;  his 
brows  surrounded  with  a  crown  of  olive  ;  his  ri^lit 
hand  holding  a  figure  of  victory,  of  ivory  and  gold, 
bearing  a  small  fillet ;  his  left  wielding  the  sceptre,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  the  golden  eagle ;  his  robe  of 
massive  gold,  curiously  wrought  with  various  figures, 
especially  of  lilies  ;  and  his  sandals  of  gold.  Tlie 
throne  was  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  precious  materials — 
ebony,  ivory,  and  gems,  and  adorned  with  various 
pieces  of  sculpture.  In  the  front  of  the  throne  was  a 
representation  of  the  sphynx  carrying  off  the  Theban 
youths;  beneath  these,  that  of  the  fate  of  Niobe  and 
her  children ;  and  on  the  frame,  joining  the  feet,  the 
contest  of  Hercules  with  the  Amazons,  embracing 
twenty-nine  figures,  among  which  was  one  intended  to 
represent  Theseus.  On  the  hinder  feet  of  the  throne 
were  four  Victories,  as  treading  in  the  dance.  On  the 
back  of  the  throne,  above  the  head  of  the  divinity, 
were  figures  of  the  Hours  and  Graces ;  and  on  the 
seat,  Theseus  warring  with  the  Amazons,  and  lions  of 
gold.  Its  base,  which  was  of  gold,  represented  various 
groups  of  the  divinities,  among  which  were  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  with  the  Graces  leading  on  Mercury  and 
Vesta ;  Cupid  receiving  Venus  from  the  sea ;  Apollo 
with  Diana  ;  Minerva  with  Hercules  ;  and,  below  these, 
Neptune,  and  the  Moon  in  her  chariot  The  whole 
was  encircled  by  a  wall,  on  which  were  painted  various 
grand  and  mythical  pictures  by  Panaenus,  the  brother 
of  Phidias.  On  the  base  of  the  statue,  as  if  in  re- 
proach of  the  Athenian  jealousies,  was  the  inscription — 
"  P/iidias,  the  Athenian,  the  son  of  Ckarmidts,  made  me," 
Of  the  whole  work  Quintilian  observes,  that  it  even 
added  new  feelings  to  the  religion  of  Greece  :  "  ejus 
pulchritudo  adjecisse  aliquid  etiam  receptse  religion* 
videtur  adeo  majestas  operis  deum  eequavit."  It  was 
confessedly  without  a  rival  in  ancient  times,  all  writers 
speaking  of  it  as  a  work  which  none  would  dare  even  to 
imitate.  The  temple  prepared  for  its  reception  seems 
to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  the  work.  It  was  built 
in  the  Doric  style,  by  Libon,  an  Elean.  In  the  front 
pediment  was  a  representation  of  the  contest  in  the 
chariot-race  between  Pelops  and  Oenomaus  ;  on  tha 
back,  the  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee,  with  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithoiis ;  and  in  the  interior  were  many 
works  of  Alcarnenes,  depicting  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
With  this-,  his  masterpiece,  the  great  artist  finished  his 
labours.  The  manner  of  his  death,  if  the  account  of 
Plutarch  be  rejected,  is  altogether  unknown.  The 
place  at  Elis  in  which  he  had  wrought  was  long  after 
preserved  with  care,  and  visited  by  travellers  with  deep 
veneration ;  and  the  Eleans,  grateful  for  the  honour 
which  he  had  conferred  on  their  country,  gave  a  per- 
petual salary  to  his  descendants,  on  condition  that 
they  should  preserve  the  work  they  so  highly  valued 
from  every  description  of  injury. 

Besides  these  most  celebrated  works  of  Phidias,  se-  Other 
veral  very  distinguished  compositions  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers.  He  made  a  statue  of  Minerva,  in  brass, 
so  beautiful  that  it  was  regularly  named  by  the  distin- 
guishing epithet  of  XoXXt/xop^oe.  He  also  formed 
another  image  of  the  same  goddess,  which  JCmilius 
Paulus  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Fortune,  at  Rome. 
A  figure  of  a  key-bearer,  two  images  in  cloaks  or 
mantles,  and  a  naked  Colossus,  were  also  attributed 
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to  him.  He  framed  likewise  a  figure  of  an  Amazon, 
called  Eucnemon,  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  leg. 
A  doubt  has  been  raised  by  some  whether  Phidias  ever 
wrought  in  marble ;  but  there  seems  little  reason  for 
this  surmise,  for  Pliny  not  only  expressly  numbers  him 
among  the  gravers  in  marble,  but  represents  him  as 
having  been  the  sculptor  of  a  celebrated  statue  of 
Venus,  in  the  forum  of  Octavia,  at  Rome.  It  is  asserted 
also,  by  the  same  authority,  that  he  was  the  instructor 
of  Alcamenes,  whose  works  in  marble  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  at  Athens,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
been,  in  many  instances,  touched  with  the  hand  of  the 
great  master. 

Phidias  appears  to  have  been  the  first  sculptor  who 
raised  his  works  to  the  ideal.  Cicero  philosophically 
eulogizes  him  for  this  excellence,  by  which,  in  reality, 
he  raised  sculpture  almost  from  a  mechanical  drudgery, 
to  share  in  the  glories  of  the  most  exalted  poetry,  and 
even  to  mould  and  influence  the  national  imagination 
of  Greece  :  "  Phidias  cum  faceret  Jovis  formam  aut 
Minervse,  non  contemplabatur  aliquem  aquo  similitu- 
dinem  duceret:  sed  ipsius  in  mente  insidebat  species 
pulchritudinis  eximia  qusedam,  quam  intuens,  in  eaque 
defixus  ad  illius  similitudinem  artem  et  animum  diri- 
gebat." — Cic.  in  Orat.  n.  9.  In  the  whole  character  of 
his  works,  Phidias  seems  to  have  borne  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  ./Eschylus,  which  is  observed  by  W.  A. 
Schlegel.  Like  the  boldest  of  the  tragic  poets,  he 
not  only  formed  the  vastest  conceptions,  but  chose  for 
his  ground-work  the  grandest  materials.  Like  him, 
also,  he  excelled  rather  in  the  representation  of  gods 
than  of  men,  and  threw  all  his  conceptions  at  a  vast 
distance  from  the  world  of  ordinary  existence.  The 
repose  of  his  figures  was  that  of  conscious  omnipotence. 
He  aimed  not  at  expressing  the  passions  of  humanity, 
or  at  exhibiting  the  charms  of  beauty  in  motion,  but 
directed  all  his  exertions  to  the  embodying  ideas  of 
the  sternest,  grandeur.  His  whole  soul  was  filled  with 
the  gorgeous  visions  of  the  elder  time — the  dark  tales 
of  old  gigantic  strength—  the  feelings  of  a  power  and 
a  glory  departed.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  ages  long 
before  his  aera,  to  transmit  it  to  generations  after  him 
by  the  most  durable  of  earthly  memorials. 

The  principal  sculptors  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  earlier  part  of  it,  whom  it  is  probable  he 
employed  in    adorning  the  public  works   at  Athens, 
were,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Critias,  Nestocles,  and 
Hegias.  There  are,  however,  occasional  inconsistencies 
in  the  accounts  given  by  Pliny  respecting  the  precise 
time  when  some  of  these  flourished ;  as,  although  he  ex- 
pressly makes  Alcamenes  contemporary  with  the  earlier 
part  of  th<s  age  of  Phidias,  he  represents  him  as  having 
been  his  pupil,    and  hence  draws  an  inference    that 
Phidias  wrought  in  marble.     If  we  suppose  this  to  be 
the  same  Alcamenes  whom  Phidias  overcame  in  the 
contest  by  his  superior  skill  in  optics,  as  we  have  re- 
lated, the  circumstance  will  tend  to  shake  the  assertion 
that  he  was  the  pupil  of  his  adversary,  although  made 
so  positively  by  Pliny.     For  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  circumstance  occurred  at  the  commencement 
of  the  career  of  Phidias,  before  his  genius  had  been 
fully  developed,  and  certainly  before  he  was  appointed 
to  superintend  all  the  public  works  by  Pericles.     Hence 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  he 'had  completed  the 
instruction  of  a  disciple,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  enter 
into  competition  with  himself,  or  that,  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  neglected  to  impart  to  him  that  portion 
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of  his  knowledge  which  related  to  the  alteration  in  the  The  early 
appearance  of  objects  which  distance  and  position  pro-  Sculptors  ol 
duce.  It  appears,  however,  from  every  authority,  that 
Alcamenes  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ot'  the 
contemporaries  of  Phidias.  We  have  seen  that  part 
of  the  decorations  in  the  temple  at  Elis,  so  renowned, 
as  containing  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  was  from  the  hand 
of  this  artist.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  statue 
of  Venirs,  callefl  Aphrodite,  which  was  placed  with 
out  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Athens,  to  which  Phidias 
is  supposed  to  have  given  the  finishing  touch.  Besides 
his  works  in  marble,  he  also  made  a  Panthalon,  in 
brass,  which  was  called  Eucrinomenos.  As  we  are 
told  by  Pliny  that  a  great  number  of  his  works  were 
remaining  in  Athens,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  had  a 
large  share  in  adorning  the  Parthenon,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Phidias. 

Agoracritus  was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  pupil  of 
Phidias,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by  his  master,  who 
carried  his  affection  for  him  so  far,  as  to  allow  some  of 
his  own  pieces  to  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of  his 
favoured  disciple.  He  was  a  Parian  by  birth,  and 
wrought  in  the  marble  for  which  his  native  island  was 
famous.  He  had  a  contest  with  Alcamenes,  who  is  re- 
presented by  Pliny  as  having  been  his  fellow-pupil.  They 
each  endeavoured  to  produce  the  most  excellent  statue 
of  Venus,  and  the  latter  was  declared  to  be  successful — 
not  on  account  of  the  real  superiority  of  his  work,  but 
because  the  Athenians  chose  to  favour  their  own  citizen 
rather  Jtha*h  a  native  of  Paros.  Indignant  at  the  result, 
the  unsuccessful  candidate,  is  said,  when  he  disposed  of 
the  statue  made  on  the  occasion,  to  have  annexed  to 
the  sale  the  condition  that  it  should  never  be  placed  in 
the  city  of  Athens.  In  further  revenge,  he  named  it 
Nemesis,  and  allowed  it  to  be  placed  in  a  village  called 
Rhamnus,  within  the  territory  of  Attica.  M.  Varro 
prefers  this  work  to  all  other  statues.  Its  sculptor  was 
also  celebrated  for  an  excellent  image  of  Cybele, 
placed  in  a  temple  at  Athens,  dedicated  to  the  mother 
of  the  divinities. 

Of  Critias,  Nestocles,  and  Hegias,  little  is  known. 
The  latter  made  statues  of  Minerva,  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  which  were  placed  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
the  Thunderer;  and  figures  of  youths  called  Celetizontes. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  a  considerable 
number  of  artists  arose  of  great  excellence,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Polycletus,  Myron,  Agelides,  Gallon, 
Gorgias,  Phragmon,  two  sculptors  named  Pythagoras, 
Lacon,  and  Parelius.  Of  these,  Polycletus  appears  to 
have  been  the  ruling  spirit. 

POLYCLETUS  was  born  at  Sicyon,  the  great  school  Polycletiu. 
of  the  plastic  arts,  and  flourished  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  As  Phidias 
has  been  denominated  the  jEschylus,  this  artist  may, 
with  propriety,  be  regarded  as  the  Sophocles  of  sculp* 
ture.  He  perfected  that  which  his  great  predecessor 
had  invented.  He  did  not  possess  the  grandeur  of 
imagination  of  Phidias,  or  even  attempt,  like  him,  to 
create  the  images  of  the  most  powerful  deities.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  he  excelled  less  in  representing  the 
robust  and  manly  graces  of  the  human  frame,  than  in 
the  sweet,  tender,  and  unconscious  loveliness  of  child- 
hood. In  his  works,  however,  he  manifests  an  ecfual 
aspiration  after  ideal  beauty  with  that  of  Phidias.  He 
seems  to  have  laboured  to  render  his  statues  perfect  in 
their  kind,  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  finishing. 
Hence  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  "  the  work 
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Biography,  becomes  most  difficult  when  it  comes  to  the  nail."  He 
-/  framed  a  statue  of  a  Persian  life-guard  so  marvellously 
exact  in  its  proportions,  and  so  exquisite  in  its  sym- 
metry, that  it  was  called  the  Rule,  and  became  the 
model  from  which  artists  drew  their  Canons  of  Criticism, 
which  determined  the  correctness  of  a  work.  He  ex- 
ecuted also  an  image  of  a  youth  binding  a  fillet,  of  so 
perfect  a  beauty,  that  it  was  valued  at  the  immense 
price  of  a  hundred  talents.  Another  of  his  celebrated 
works  represented  two  children  playing  at  dice,  which 
was  regarded  with  the  highest  admiration  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  Titus. 
His  Mercury  belonged  to  Lysimachus,  and  his  figure  of 
Hercules  lifting  Anteeus  were  placed  in  Rome.  He 
also  produced  an  image  of  a  Voluptuary,  languidly 
reclining  on  a  couch,  which  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

It  seems  that  Polycletus,  during  his  lifetime,  was 
preferred  even  to  Phidias.  This  appears  from  a  similar 
circumstance  to  that  by  which  Themistocles  was  shown 
to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  honour  among  the  Greeks 
who  fought  at  Salamis.  It  was  resolved  to  place 
several  statues  of  Amazons  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  and  all  the  great  artists  of  Greece  were  con- 
sulted as  to  their  opinion  who  among  them  had  the 
highest  merit. .  Each  named  himself  first,  and  the  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  next  in  desert,  second, — and 
he  who  was  found  to  have  most  of  these  second  votes 
was  declared  victorious.  By  this  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  degree  of  renown  enjoyed  by  each,  Polycle- 
tus obtained  the  first  place,  Phidias  the  second,  and 
Ctesilas  and  Cylon  the  third  and  fourth.  We  can 
scarcely,  however,  regard  this  judgment  as  decisive. 
The  Athenians  were  always  jealous  of  the  loftiest  de- 
grees of  excellence,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  im- 
mediate competitors  for  applause  in  the  same  Artshould 
have  been  impartial.  If  we  form  a  judgment  from  the 
allusions  by  the  Orators  and  Poets  of  antiquity  to  the 
works  of  ancient  Art,  we  shall,  undoubtedly,  find  that 
Phidias  made  the  deepest  impression  on  those  minds 
which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  truest  sense 
and  feeling  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Polycletus  himself,  on  one  occasion,  showed  how 
little  deference  he  felt  for  the  fickle  judgment  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Being  employed  in  framing  a  statue, 
he  freely  permitted  every  one  to  inspect  it,  and  to  give 
advice  as  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  every  part,  and 
followed  the  counsels  thus  offered  him.  In  the  mean 
time  he  privately  completed  another  figure  on  the  same 
subject,  according  to  his  own  unbiassed  opinion,  and, 
when  both  were  completed,  exhibited  them  together, 
and  asked  which  of  them  was  the  finest.  All  joined  in 
approving  the  latter,  and  condemning  the  former,  when 
the  artist  triumphantly  replied,  "  That  which  you  reprove 
is  your  own  work,  that  which  you  admire  is  mine.1' 

Polycletus  is  said  to  have  carried  alto-relievo,  which 
Phidias  invented,  to  perfection.  He  discovered  the 
balancing  of  figures  on  one  leg,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  so  partial  to  this  mode  of  representing  the  hum-in 
form,  that  he  almost  invariably  acloped  it  in  his  statues. 
He  is  accused  by  Varro  of  too  great  uniformity  in  his 
figures,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  idea. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  exactness  of  symmetry  with 
which  he  framed  his  statues,  but  it  seems  that  they 
were  destitute  of  passion,  sentiment,  and  expression. 
It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  refinement,  the 
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extreme  polish,  and  exactness  of  finishing  with  which   The  early 
his  works  were   in   general   elaborated,  he  represented  Sculptors  of 
the    hair  in  knots,   after  the   fashion  of   the   ancient 
Sculptors.     These  defects,  however,  seem  to  have  de- 
rogated but  little  from  his  fame,  either  in  his  own  Age 
or  in  after  times. 

MYRON,  the  pupil  of  Agelides,  was  not  so  remark- 
able  for  any  one  style  of  composition   as  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries,  but  appears  to   have  been   of 
a  lively  and  versatile  genius.     He  was  a  native  of  Eleu- 
theria,  but  regarded  as  an  Athenian,  because  his  Coun- 
trymen had  sought  and  been  allowed  the  protection  of 
Athens.     He  wrought  both  in  brass  and  marble.     He 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  give  "to  his  works  an  air  or 
great  facility  and  ease  ;  for  it  is  said   of  him,  by  Statins  Myron,  &c. 
Papinus,  that  he  played  rather  than   wrought   in  his 
materials.     The  particular  work  which  contributed  the 
most  to  his  renown,  was  a  brazen  heifer,  which  became 
the   subject   of  numerous   Greek   Epigrams,   some    of 
which   are   preserved    in    the    Anthology.     The   other 
statues  by  him,  which  were  most  celebrated,  were   the 
Discobolus,    ascertained   by  an  antique  gem,   and  the 
description  of  Quinctilian,  who  apologizes  for  its  forced 
attitude,  and   of  which  there  is  an  ancient  copy  in  the 
British    Museum:    the    Tomb  of  a  grasshopper   and 
locust,  in  brass,  mentioned  by   Erinna,   the    Poetess ; 
Perseus  slaying  Medusa  ;  a  Satyr  admiring  the  music 
of  the  pipes  ;  Sawyers,  called  Prista?  ;  the  figure  of  an 
old  drunken  woman,  in  marble,  made  for  the  people  of 
Smyrna,  and  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  a  statue  of 
Minerva ;  the  Delphic   Panthali   and   Pancratiastae  ;  a 
Hercules,    which  was    afterwards  conveyed   to    Rome, 
and  placed  in   the  Great  Circus  of  Pompey  ;  and  an 
Apollo,  which  Marc  Antony  took  from  Ephesus,  and 
Augustus   Caesar  restored,  in  consequence  of  receiving 
a  warning  to  that   effect  in  a  dream.     Pythagoras  of 
Rhetium  is  said  to  have  surpassed  Myron  in  the  figure 
of  a  Pancratias,  for  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos. 

Pythagoras  of  Samos  was  another  celebrated  Sculp- 
tor of  this  period.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  Painter,  and  hence  acquired  the  faculty  of  giving  ac- 
curate resemblances  of  individual  faces,  in  which  he 
was  singularly  successful.  He  made  a  figure  of  an 
old  man,  and  seven  naked  statues  of  the  goddesses, 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  eulogy. 
Respecting  the  other  Sculptors  of  this  time  we  have 
scarcely  any  distinct  information. 

SCOPAS,  though  enumerated  by  Pliny  among  those  Scopas,  &c; 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  were  contemporary 
with  Phidias,  seems,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
not  to  have  flourished  till  a  somewhat  later  period. 
He  united  the  professions  of  Architect  and  Statuary, 
and  was  equally  eminent  in  each.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  Isle  of  Pharos;  which  seems  to  have  been  almost 
equally  productive  in  artists  as  in  the  materials  of 
Sculpture.  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  employed  as  one  of 
the  four  artists  who  were  engaged  by  Artemisia,  Queen 
ofCaria,  in  framing  that  splendid  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  Mausolus,  in  the  city  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  which  was  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  Each  of  the  builders  chose  one  of  the 
sides,  which  he  undertook  to  complete  :  Bryaxis  chose 
the  North ;  Timotheus,  the  South  ;  Leochares,  the  West ; 
and  Scopas,  the  East.  Before  the  work  was  completed, 
Artemisia  died,  but  the  Architects  determined,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  fame,  to  finish  it.  A  fifth,  indeed, 
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Biography,  came,  to  crown  the  whole,  with  his  assistance.    This  was 
'   Pylus,  who  carried  up  the  sides  in  a  pyramidical  form, 
and  placed  at   the   top   figures  of  a  chariot  and  four 
horses.     The  circumference  was,  however,  only  a  hun- 
dred   and  eleven   feet,  and  the  height  a  hundred  and 
forty  ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  ornaments,  rather  than  the  massiveness  of  its  size, 
which   rendered   it   an  object  of  so  high  admiration. 
Scopas    was   appointed   also  to  contribute  one  of  the 
columns  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  and  that 
which  he  framed  was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole.     He  seems,  indeed,  to  have   been  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  Polycletus  or  Myron.      His  statues 
were  numerous  ;  among  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
were  the  images  of  Venus,  Pythos,  and  Phaeton,  which 
were  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  Samothra- 
cians.     Many   of  his   compositions   were    among    the 
noblest  ornaments  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Pliny.     An 
Apollo    of  his   workmanship   stood   on    the    Palatine 
Mount:  a  Vesta  seated,  with  two  female  attendants  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  beside  her,  adorned  the  gardens  of 
Servilius  ;  and  a  group  of  the  same  description,  as  well 
as  a  virgin  bearing  on  her  head  a  basket  of  relics,  were 
preserved   in   the   Collections    of  Asinius  Pollio.     His 
statues  also  of  Neptune,  of  Thetis,  and  Achilles,  of  the 
Nereids  riding  on  the  mightiest  monsters  of  the  deep, 
great  fishes,  tritons,  and  a  whole  train  of  marine  crea- 
tions attending  Phorcus,  were  highly  prized,  and  placed 
in  the  Chapel  of  Cneius  Domitius,   in   the   Flaminian 
Circus.     A  colossal  image  of  Mars,  and  an  exquisite 
statue  of  Venus,  were  also  greatly  admired  at  Rome ; 
the  latter  was  preferred   to  a  similar  statue  by  Praxi- 
tiles,  which  has   been  thought  to  have  furnished  the 
original  idea  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis.     It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Niobe  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Scopas,  or  belong  to  a  later  Age.     It  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  manifestations  of  that  deep  and  intense 
feeling  of  beauty  which  the  Grecian  artists  delighted  to 
preserve  in  the  midst  of  suffering.     The  internal  har- 
mony of  this  divine  work  has  thus  been  developed  by  a 
celebrated  critic,   who  seems  to  have  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  Grecian  Poetry  and  Art.* 

"  In  the  group  of  Niobe  there  * '  the  most  perfect 
mixture  of  tenor  and  pity.  The  i!tr  .  .irned  looks  of  the 
mother,  and  the  mouth  half  open  in  supplication,  seem 
to  accuse  the  invisible  wrath  of  Heaven.  The  danghter, 
clinging  in  the  agonies  of  death  to  the  bosom  of  her 
mother,  in  her  infantine  innocence,  can  have  no  other 
fear  than  for  herself;  the  innate  impulse  of  self-preser- 
vation was  never  represented  in  a  manner  more  tender 
and  affecting.  Can  there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  senses  a  more  beautiful  image  of  self- 
devoting  heroic  magnanimity  than  Niobe,  as  she  bends 
her  body  forward,  that,  if  possible,  she  may  alone 
receive  the  destructive  bolt?  Pride  and  repugnance 
are  melted  down  in  the  most  ardent  maternal  love.  The 
more  than  earthly  dignity  of  the  features  are  the  less 
disfigured  by  pain,  as  from  the  quick  repetition  of  the 
shocks,  she  appears,  as  in  the  fable,  to  have  become 
insensible  and  motionless.  But  before  this  figure, 
twice  transformed  into  stone,'  and  yet  so  inimitably 
animated — before  this  line  of  demarcation  of  all  human 
suffering,  the  most  callous  beholder  is  dissolved  in 
tears." 

*  Schlegel  Lectures  on  the  Drama,  lecture  iii. 
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The  associates  of  Scopas,  in  adorning  the  tomb  of  The  early 
Mausolus,  were  celebrated  not  only  as  Architects,  but  Sculptors  of 
as  Sculptors.  Timotheus  was  the  framer  of  an  admi- 
rable  statue  of  Diana,  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
on  Mount  Palatine,  the  head  of  which  had,  however,  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  been  restored  by  Aulanius  Evander. 
Bryaxis  was  renowned  chiefly  for  his  statues  of  yEscu- 
lapius  and  Seleucus.  The  soft  and  tender  had  now  taken 
the  place  of  that  sublimity  to  which  Phidias  had  so 
nobly  aspired,  and  some  relaxation  may  soon  be  ob- 
served in  the  severity  of  Sculpture.  When  Grecian 
freedom  expired  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  Art 
lost  something  of  the  high  idealism  it  had  formerly 
developed,  though  it  was  advanced  in  all  the  delicacies 
of  form  by  Praxitiles  and  Lysippus.  These  great  artists 
must,  however,  be  considered  hereafter. 

Happily  for  us,  we  are  not  left  to  gather  all  our  ideas  The  Elgin 
of  the  freeness,  the  grace,  and  the  majesty  of  Sculp-  marbles, 
ture  in  the  vestiges  of  Greece  from  the  statements  of 
Historians.  If  the  Jupiter  Olympius  and  the  noble 
statue  of  Minerva,  in  the  Parthenon,  are  totally  lost, 
we  have,  in  our  own  Country,  ample  vestiges,  from 
which  we  may  form  conceptions  not  altogether  inade- 
quate of  the  grandest  of  these  astonishing  works.  We 
allude  to  the  sculptured  marbles  brought  by  Lord 
Elgin  from  Athens,  which  were  purchased  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  are  now  open  for  public  inspection  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  chief  of  these,  consisting  of  a 
statue  of  Hercules,  or  Theseus ;  of  an  Ilissus,  or  river 
god  ;  of  horses'  heads ;  of  fourteen  metopes,  in  alto- 
relievo  ;  and  of  the  friezes,  representing  the  grand  pro- 
cession for  celebrating  the  Panathenaean  festival,  were 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
a  number  of  less  perfect  fragments.  These  pieces  have 
been  almost  universally  regarded  by  our  greatest  artists 
and  men  of  taste,  to  be  of  the  very  highest  order  of  Art. 
Mr.  Nollekins  stated  in  his  evidenc2  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  purchasing  the  collection,  that  the 
marbles  were  "  the  finest  things  that  ever  came  to  this 
Country ;"  that  the  bas-reliefs  were  "  among  the  first 
class"  of  that  species  of  Sculpture  ;  and  that  the  Theseus 
was  as  fine  a  Sculpture  as  the  Belvidere  Apollo.  Mr. 
Flaxman  regarded  the  Theseus  as  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  Apollo,  because  the  latter  statue  partook  more  of 
ideal  beauty ;  but  expressed  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  every  part  of  the  collection.  Mr.  Westma- 
cott  considered  the  Theseus  and  the  river  god  as 
"  infinitely  superior  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere,"  and  ob- 
served, that  "  the  back  of  the  Theseus  was  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  the  anatomical  skill  dis- 
played in  the  front  of  the  Ilissus  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  work  of  Art."  Mr.  Chantry,  Mr.  Rossi,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  West,  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  all  speak  of  them  as  among  the 
noblest  relics  of  ancient  genius,  though  differing  in 
some  minuter  points  respecting  them.  It  is  also  the 
opinion  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  works  are  of  the 
Age  of  Phidias  ;  though,  of  course,  how  far  that  great 
artist  himself  assisted  personally  in  their  execution 
can  only  be  matter  of  reasoning  and  conjecture.  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  however,  expressed,  in  some  respects, 
a  different  opinion,  both  as  to  their  antiquity  and  their 
value  ;  he  placed  "  the  finest  of  them  in  the  second 
rank,"  and  thought  that  most  of  them  were  added  by 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  but  considered  the  best  of  the 
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Biography,  metopes   as  of  the  first  class  of  high  relief,  and  the 
x— -s^— — •   frieze  of  the  procession  as  of  the  best  order   of  low 
From       relief,   in    existence.      With    respect    to    the   different 
estimate  of  the  ahstrnct   merit  of  these  works,   as  the 
matter   entirely  depends  on   feeling  and  taste,  we  can 
only  slate  the  opinions  of  those  who  may  certainly  be 
presumed    competent    judges.      But    the    question   of 
antiquity   being  a  matter  of  fact,   depending,  in  some 
measure,  on  external  evidence,  may  be  fairly  made  the 
subject  of  discussion.     Now,    the   only  reason  offered 
by  Mr.  Knight  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  that  part 
of  the  works  are  of  the  Age  of  Adrian,  is,  that   "  Spon 
and   Wheler  thought  one  of  the  heads  to  be  of  that 
Emperor,  and  later  travellers  having  (bund  no  symbols 
of  any  deity  upon  it;  also  for  the  draped  trunks,  which 
seem   to   he  of  that   complicated   and   stringy  kind    of 
work  which  was  then   in  fashion."     But  the  observa- 
tions of  Spon  and  Wheler  are  admitted  to  be  loose,  if 
not  inaccurate;    and  the  conclusions  they   drew    from 
them   are,  in   some  instances,  undoubtedly  erroneous. 
Thus  these  travellers,   misled   by   a    false    view  of  the 
description   given  of  the  Parthenon  by  Pausanias,  mis- 
took the  subjects  of  the  eastern,  for  those  of  the  western 
pediment,  and  vice  versa,  and  strove,  with   perverse  in- 
genuity, lo  discover  the  birth  of  Minerva  in  the  contest 
for  Attica,  as  has  been  indisputably  shown  by  the  Che- 
valier Visconti.     Little  reliance  is  then  to  he  placed  on 
their  supposition,  had  they  really  advanced  it.     In  the 
absence  of  all  proof  fiom  History  that  the  works  are  of 
later  date  than  the  Temple,  their  style   may  surely  be 
received    as   evidence    of  their    ancient   orij»iii.      They 
are  in  the  purest  and  simplest  manner  of  Grecian  Sculp- 
tures ;    they   have  nothing  of  the   theatrical  air  about 
them   which  distinguishes  the  statues   of  later  times ; 
they   are   grander,   indeed,   than  common   nature,   but 
their  innate  divinity  reposes  on  its  own    powers,    and 
does  not  appear  to  put  itself  forth  for  the  admiration  or 
reverence   of  spectators.     Canova  has   passed   on  them 
the   warmest   eulogies,  and   declares  that  he  "  should 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  had  he  come  to  London  only  to 
view  them."     Surely,  then,  it  is  no  unreasonable  sup- 
position that  they  are  part  of  the  original   decorations 
of  the  Temple  where  they  were  found,  over  the  whole  of 
which  Phidias  presided,  and  that  they  are  from  his  de- 
signs, if  not  touched  by  his  hand. 

All  the  eulogiums,  however,  which  have  been  passed 
on  these  admirable  works,  and  even  the  belief  that  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  Arts  would  arise  from  their  pub- 
lic exhibition  in  our  metropolis,  would  not  reconcile  us 
to  their  removal  from  Athens,  if  the  charges  brought 
against  Lord  Elgin  for  his  conduct  in  procuring  them 
were  well  founded.  Nothing  could  justify  the  measure 
of  attempting  to  take  them  from  their  old  positions,  but 
the  certainty  that  they  could  not  remain  there  without 
the  utmost  hazard  of  sustaining  irremediable  injuries. 
They  can  never  be  regarded  elsewhere  with  that  feeling 
with  which  they  were  surveyed  at  Athens.  They  can- 
not have  the  same  atmosphere  of  sentiment  about 
them.  Nor,  while  a  spark  of  old  enthusiasm  continued 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Athenians  for  these  relics  of 
the  glory  of  their  fathers,  could  they  in  common  justice 
be  deprived  of  the  objects  of  their  reverence,  even 
though,  as  works  of  Art,  they  could  neither  appreciate 


nor  enjoy  them.     But  it  appears  that  the   most  valu- 
able  Sculptures   in    Lord    Elgin's   collection   were  not 
removed  from   places  in  which  they  were  open  to  in- 
spection, but  were  found,  after  much  toil,  amidst  neg- 
lected  ruins.      For   Spon    and   Wheler   represent   the 
eastern  pediment  of  the  Temple  as  having  fallen  down, 
and  the  figures  which  were  yet  visible  as  so  far  distant 
from   any  place  where  they  could  be   distinctly   seen, 
that  no  particular  drawings  were  made  of  them.     But 
the  most  important  fact  stated  by  Lord  Elgin  is,  that 
when  he  was  preparing  to  make  an  excavation  in  a  spot 
where    some    of    the    principal   statues   had    probably 
fallen,  the  Turks  informed  him  that  they  had  pounded 
all  the  marbles  he  expected  to  find  there  to  mortar. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  most  wanton  aggressions  on 
the  marble  were  constantly  permitted,  or  winked  at,  all 
travellers  being  ready  to  give  some  recompense  for  per- 
mission to  remove  relics,  in  which  they  frequently  com- 
mitted  more  injury   than  they  derived  advantage.     A 
comparison    of  the    most    perfect    parts    of    Lord  El- 
gin's   collections  with   the   accounts  and   drawings  of 
travellers  in  various  times,  will  show   how  rapidly  the 
Sculptures  have   been  lessened  and  defaced.     Between 
the   time  of  Stuart's  visit  to  Athens  and   the  arrival  of 
Lord  Elgin,  an  old  Temple  on  the  Ilissus  had  disap- 
peared, a  Temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elis  and 
Olympia  had  been  taken  away,  and  thirteen  columns 
at  Corinth  had  been  reduced  to  five,  as  pieces  were 
constantly  broken  off  by  travellers.     According  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  ninety-two  metopes,  which 
must  have   adorned  the  Temple,  two  and  thirty  must 
have  been  removed,  and  probably  destroyed,  before  the 
operations  of  Lord   Elgin.     This   gentleman  also  ob- 
served, that  "  at  the  time  that  Lord  Elgin  was  at  Athens, 
there  existed  among  the  Turks  a  great  desire  to  deface 
all  the  Sculptures  within  their  reach ;"  but  adds,  that  now 
a  disposition  is  shown  to  preserve  them,  in  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  per- 
mission to  remove  them.     The  testimony  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen    is  exceedingly  explicit   with   respect   to  the 
danger  of  great  part  of  the  marbles,  had  they  remained 
at  Athens.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  unpleasant  sen- 
sation was  created   by  their  removal,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse, in  the  minds  of  the  natives.     Some  few  of  the 
articles,  and  these  the  least   important,  might,  perhaps, 
from  their  situation  and  from  their  position,  have  been 
left  with  safety;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  have 
been   taken  from  their  places.     On  the  whole,  however, 
we   think   it   is   satisfactorily  established,   that  the   far 
greater  part  of  the  glorious  works  which  we   now  pos- 
sess would  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  our  ambassador ;   who, 
so  far  as   pecuniary  considerations  are   involved,    paid 
highly  for  them,  and  who  stands,  we  think,  acquitted  by 
the   necessity  of  the   case,   on    the    more   sentimental 
grounds  of  accusation  alleged  against  him.     We  have, 
then,  obtained  them,  we  believe  honestly,  and  we  cannot 
too  highly  estimate  the  value  of  their  possession.     Not 
only  must  they  form  an  admirable  School  for  our  artists, 
but  diffuse  among  the  people  at  large  that  sense  of  high 
and  pure  beauty,  which  will  add  to  their  noblest  plea- 
sures, and  render  even  their  moral  feelings  more  gentle 
and  more  exalted. 
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Biography.      PLINY,  in  his  inquiries  into  ancient  Painting,  attri- 
butes its  invention  to  a  period  long  after  that  in  which 
Sculpture   was   commonly    practised    both   among   the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks ;   for  he  asserts  that  it  was 
altogether  unknown  until  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  that  even  lineary  portraying,  or  the  drawing  of  the 
mere  outline  of  a  figure,  was  first  practised   by  Ardices 
of  Corinth,  and  Thelephanes  of  Sicyon.     But  this  opi- 
nion is  refuted  by  the  testimonies  of  other  writers,  who 
speak  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Art  in  Egypt,  and 
by  the  chests  of  mummies  which  are   still  in  existence. 
Plato  speaks  of  Painting  as  having  been  practised  by 
the  Egyptians  for  ten  thousand  years;  which  assertion, 
though  manifestly   extravagant,   is   sufficient  to   prove 
that  the  Art  had  been  known  by  them  for  a  long  period. 
Probably  it  was  neglected  about  the  era  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  afterwards  revived  in   Greece  by  those  who 
are  represented  as  its   inventors.     It  would  be  strange 
if  Sculpture   had   by   many  Ages  preceded    the   mere 
marking  of  outlines  on   a  flat  surface,  in  which   all  tes- 
timonies agree  that  Painting  originally  consisted.     In 
the  time  of  Homer,  it  is  evident  that  the  idea,  at  least, 
of  representing  persons,  groups,  and  events  in  colours, 
prevailed,  because  we  find  in  his  Works  repeated  allu- 
sions to  the  working  in  tapestry  the  Pictures  of  grand 
and  varied  transactions.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
lineary  Painting  must  have  been  known  in  preceding 
Ages.     The  first  Painters,  indeed,  in  Greece  were  mere 
drawers,  and   appear   not  to  have  practised  colouring. 
This  circumstance  must  be  attributed  to  that  simplicity 
of  taste  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  ancient  Sculpture, 
and  that  strong  bias  which  existed   in  the  national  feel- 
ing to  singleness  of  delineation  arising  from  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Religion.     We  have  already  seen  how 
they  were  led  to  cast  every  thing  into  a  set  and  definite 
form,  and  to  substitute  in  their  Poetry  beautiful  human 
figures  for   the   objects   of  inanimate   nature.     Hence 
their  Painting  was  not  only  very  simple  in  its  beginning, 
but  even  in  its  perfection  partook  of  the  qualities  of  Sculp- 
ture.    Most   of  their  Pictures  were  either  single  por- 
traits of  individuals,  or  historical  groups   consisting  of 
a  few  simple  figures,  and   rarely  exhibited  any  attempts 
at  perspective.     Hence  the  delicacy  of  shading,  which 
•would  be  found  needful  for  the  accurate  delineation  of 
a  single  figure,  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, while  other  parts  of  the  Art  were  iu  their  rudest 
beginnings. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  the  first  Painters 
of  Greece  used  no  other  instrument  than  a  coal  to  mark 
out  their  outlines.  The  first  who  made  use  of  colour 
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was  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who  had  no  other  colour  The  early 
than  red,  which  he  produced  by  grinding  some  kind  ofpainters«f 
brick  or  earth  to  powder.  Eumarus,  a  Painter  of  Greece- 
Athens,  first  distinguished  the  sexes  in  his  Pictures, 
and  gave  to  male  and  female  their  proper  lineaments. 
Cimon  the  Cleonean,  who  followed  Eumarus,  first  in- 
vented the  mode  of  representing  faces  as  looking  on 
one  side,  and  the  folds  of  vestments  and  inequalities  of 
surfaces.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Anatomy,  representing,  with  accuracy  never 
before  attempted,  the  knitting  of  the  joints  and  the 
branching  of  the  veins  in  his  figures.  The  time  at 
which  these  artists  flourished  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
precision.  There  are  manifest  contradictions  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  Pliny.  While,  in  one  place,  he  asserts 
Painting  to  have  been  totally  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Siege  of  Troy,  in  another  he  asserts  it  to  have  ar- 
rived at  perfection  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  because, 
about  that  period,  Candaules,  King  of  Lydia,  bought 
of  a  Painter,  called  Bularchus,  a  Picture  for  as  much 
gold  as  it  weighed,  and  hence  infers,  that  "  evident 
and  apparent  it  is  that  the  origin  and  beginning  of  the 
Art  was  of  much  higher  antiquity,  and  those  Painters 
who  used  but  one  colour  lived  a  long  time  before,  al- 
though it  is  not  recorded  in  what  Age  they  flourished." 
Certain  it  is  that  no  Painter  obtained  any  great  renown 
in  Greece  before  the  Age  of  Phidias.  Soon  after  this, 
however,  the  Art  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and 
several  most  distinguished  artists  appeared  contending 
for  the  highest  palm  of  excellence. 

Phidias  himself,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life,  was  Panaenus. 
originally  a  Painter.  After  he  had  left  this  Art,  for  the 
exercise  of  that  in  which  he  was  more  renowned,  his 
brother,  PANJJNUS,  continued  to  excel  in  picture. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  represented  the 
Battle  of  Marathon,  and  contained  the  figures  of  Mil- 
tiades,  Callimachus,  and  Cynegyrus,  on  the  Grecian 
side,  and  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes  on  that  of  the 
Persians.  He  was 'employed  in  decorating  the  wall 
which  surrounded  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Elis,  and  an  account  of  the  subjects  of  the  Painting 
which  he  executed  on  that  occasion  is  preserved  in  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  statue.  These  were,  Atlas 
sustaining  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  Hercules 
relieving  him  of  his  burthen ;  figures  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous ;  emblematic  figures,  representing  Greece 
and  Salamis,  the  latter  holding  a  rostrum ;  Ajax  under 
the  reproach  of  Cassandra;  the  strife  of  Hercules  with 
the  Nemaean  lion;  Hyppodamia,  daughter  of  (Enomaus, 
with  her  mother ;  Prometheus  chained,  with  Hercules 
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Biography,  advancing  to  his  assistance  ;  Prometheus  delivered  by 
Hercules;  Achilles  supporting  Penthesilea  dying;  and 
the  two  Hesperides  bearing  golden  apples.  In  the 
time  of  this  artist,  prizes  were  given  at  Corinth  and 
Delphos  for  excellence  in  Painting;  for  one  of  which  he 
contended  with  a  Painter  named  Timagoras;  but  it  does 
not  appear  which  of  them  obtained  the  victory. 

But  POLYGNOTUS,  who  flourished  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  just  in 
the  dawn  of  the  Age  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Timan- 
thes,  seems  to  have  contributed  more  largely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  Art  than  all  preceding  Painters.  Be- 
fore his  time,  the  countenance  was  represented  as  desti- 
Polygnotus.  tu^e  of  animation  and  fire,  and  a  kind  of  leaden  dulness 
pervaded  ils  features.  His  triumph  it  was  to  kindle  up 
expression  in  the  face,  and  to  throw  feeling  and  intellect 
into  the  whole  frame.  He  was  the  Prornelheus  of 
Painting.  He  also  first  painted  the  mouth  open,  so 
that  the  teeth  were  displayed,  and  occasion  given  to  use 
that  part  of  the  face  in  the  expression  of  peculiar  emo- 
tions. He  first  clothed  his  figures  in  light,  airy,  and 
transparent  draperies,  which  he  elegantly  threw  about 
the  light  forms  of  his  women.  He  was,  in  short,  the 
author  both  of  delicacy  and  expression  in  the  Paintings 
of  Greece;  but  his  style  is  said  to  have  been  hard,  and 
his  colouring  not  equal  to  his  design. 

This  excellent  artist  was  the  son  of  Aglaophon, 
himself  a  Painter,  and  born  in  Thasos,  an  Island  of  the 
jEgean  sea.  He  followed,  for  some  time,  the  Art  of 
Sculpture,  but  soon  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  that 
for  which  his  genius  was  better  adapted.  His  great 
works  consisted  of  those  with  which  he  decorated  the 
TloiKiXrj,  a  grand  Gallery  and  place  of  excercise  at 
Athens,  so  denominated  from  the  great  variety  of  its 
embellishments.  For  this  place  he  executed  a  series  of 
paintings,  representing  the  principal  events  of  the 
Trojan  War.  For  his  labours  on  these  works,  he  re- 
fused to  receive  any  remuneration  from  the  Public, 
while  Mycon,  a  contemporary  artist,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  adorning  another  part  of  the  same  building, 
was  liberally  paid  for  the  exertions  of  his  genius.  Po- 
lygnotus,  however,  was  not  without  his  reward.  The 
Sacred  Council  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  representatives 
of  all  the  States  of  Greece,  offered  him  solemn  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
and  decreed  that  wherever  he  should  travel  he  should 
be  entertained  at  the  public  expense.  One  of  his  Pic- 
tures, on  a  tablet,  was  preserved  at  Rome,  in  the  Gal- 
lery of  Pompey,  representing  a  man  on  a  scaling-ladder, 
with  a  target  in  his  hand,  so  contrived  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  he  was  going  upwards  or  de- 
scending. Pliny  informs  us  that,  besides  the  Mycon 
who  assisted  in  painting  the  YlouciXr),  there  was  another 
Painter  of  tfhe  same  name,  whose  daughter,  Timanthe, 
excelled  in  the  Art  professed  by  her  father. 

APOLLODORUS  further  prepared  the  way  for  the  best 
efforts  of  Painting  in  Greece.  He  was  the  first  who 
carried  the  disposition  of  light  and  shade  and  chiaro-' 
oscuro  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  His  genius  was 
calculated  to  astonish  and  to  rivet  the  attention.  Pliny 
informs  us,  that  no  Painter  before  him  could  succeed 
in  holding  the  spectators  of  his  works  in  the  long  con- 
templation of  their  excellence  ;  Neque  ante  eum 
tabula  ullius  ostendilur  quee  teneat  oculos.  One  of 
his  most  celebrated  Pictures  exhibited  a  Priest  at  his 
devotions,  "  breathless  with  adoration ;"  and  another, 


Apollodo 

TUB. 


Ajax  struck  with  fire  from  heaven.  The  latter  was 
preserved  at  Pergamos.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
subject  is  more  bold  than  any  recorded  to  have  been 
previously  chosen  by  a  Painter. 

ZEUXIS,  who,  with  Timanthes  and  Parrhasius, 
carried  ancient  Painting  nearly  to  perfection,  was  born 
at  Heraclea;  but  whether  at  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Macedon,  or  that  near  Crotona,  in  Italy,  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear.  He  studied  either  under  Demophilus 
or  Neseas,  artists  respecting  whom  nothing  is  known, 
but  that  one  of  them  was  his  master.  Soon,  however, 
he  far  outstripped  his  instructor,  as  Apollodorus  in- 
timated, in  verses  expressive  of  his  indignation  that 
Zeuxis  should  have  moulded  to  his  own  use  all  pre- 
vious inventions,  and  stolen  the  graces  of  the  best 
masters  ;  thus  paying  a  fine  involuntary  compliment  to 
his  highly-gifted  rival.  Apollodorus,  having  first  prac- 
tised chiaro-oscuro,  could  not  endure  that  his  glory 
should  be  eclipsed  by  a  younger  artist,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  improvements  to  rise  to  a  higher  degree 
of  excellence.  Zeuxis  seems  to  have  rapidly  arisen  to 
the  highest  distinction  in  Greece,  and  to  have  acquired, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  Art,  not  only  renown  but  riches. 
Of  the  latter  advantage  he  was  more  vain  than  became 
a  man  of  exalted  genius.  He  appeared  at  the  Olympic 
Games  attired  in  a  mantle  on  which  his  name  was 
embroidered  in  letters  of  gold,  a  piece  of  most  absurd 
display  in  one  whose  name  was  deeply  impressed  on 
the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
chargeable  with  avarice,  or,  at  least,  this  passion,  if 
it  existed,  was  subservient  to  his  pride ;  for  when  he 
had  attained  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  refused  any 
longer  to  receive  money  for  his  Pictures,  but  made 
presents  of  them,  because  he  regarded  them  as  above 
all  pecuniary  value.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
he  was  accustomed,  however,  to  exhibit  his  produc- 
tions for  money,  especially  his  most  celebrated  Painting 
of  Helen,  whence  the  figure  was  denominated,  "  Helen 
the  courtezan."  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  ruling  passion  of  Zeuxis  was  the  love  of  pomp, 
an  ever-restless  vanity,  a  constant  desire  and  craving 
after  every  kind  of  distinction.  So  far  as  money  as- 
sisted in  procuring  this,  he  stooped  to  obtain  it,  and 
refused  it  when  he  could  most  successfully  assume 
dignity  by  refusing  further  recompense. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  events  of  the 
life  of  this  celebrated  Painter.  He  was  not  only  suc- 
cessful in  securing  wealth  and  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  but  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
Archelaus,  King  of  Macedon.  For  the  Palace  of  this 
monarch  he  executed  numerous  Pictures.  ^Elian  in- 
forms us  that  Socrates,  referring  to  this  circumstance, 
observed,  that  "  Archelaus  had  expended  large  sums 
of  money  on  his  house,  but  none  on  himself;  whence 
it  was  that  numbers  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
see  the  Palace,  but  none  its  owner,  unless  such  as  were 
allured  by  his  presents,  who  were  not  among  the  most 
virtuous  of  men."  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Crotona  prevailed  on  Zeuxis  to  come  to  their 
city  and  to  paint  there  a  number  of  Pictures,  which 
were  intended  to  adorn  the  Temple  of  Juno,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  a  large  and  stipulated  sum.  On  his 
arrival,  he  informed  them  that  he  intended  only  to 
paint  the  Picture  of  Helen,  with  which  they  were  satis- 
fied, because  he  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  excellent  in 
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Biography,  the  delineation  of  women.  He,  accordingly,  desired 
'  to  see  the  most  beautiful  maidens  in  the  city,  and,  having 
selected  five  whom  he  preferred,  copied  all  that  was 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the  form  of  each,  and  thus 
completed  his  Helen.  Pliny,  in  his  relation  of  the 
same  circumstance,  omits  to  give  the  particular  subject 
of  the  Painting,  or  the  terms  of  the  original  contract, 
and  states  that  the  whole  occurred,  not  among  the 
people  of  Crotona,  but  those  of  Agrigentum,  for  whom 
he  says  the  piece  was  executed,  to  fulfil  a  vow  made 
by  them  to  the  goddess.  This  great  artist,  on  several 
occasions,  painted  Pictures  for  cities  and  States.  He 
gave  his  Alcmena,  representing  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents  in  his  cradle  in  the  sight  of  his  parents,  who 
were  looking  on  affrighted,  to  the  Agrigentines,  and  a 
figure  of  Pan  to  his  patron  Archelaus  of  Macedon. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  painted  a  Picture  of  Helen 
besides  that  for  the  people  of  Crotona,  which  was  in 
existence  at  Rome  in  the  life-time  of  Pliny.  Under  this 
he  inscribed  the  beautiful  verses  of  Homer,  representing 
the  old  councillors  of  Priam  as  softened  at  the  appear- 
ance of  her  beauty,  and  acknowledging  that  she  was  an 
object  for  which  both  Trojans  and  Greeks  might 
reasonably  endure  all  the  calamities  of  protracted  war. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  the  Pictures  of  Zeuxis,  besides 
the  Helens  and  the  Alcmena,  were,  a  Penelope,  in  which 
Pliny  assures  us,  that  not  only  form  but  character  was 
vividly  expressed  ;  a  representation  of  Jupiter  seated 
on  his  throne,  with  all  the  gods  around  doing  him 
homage:  a  Marsyas  bound  to  a  tree,  which  was  pre- 
served at  Rome  ;  and  a  wrestler,  beneath  which  he 
inscribed  a  verse,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  easier  to 
envy  than  to  imitate  its  excellence.  Lucian  has  left  us 
an  admirable  description  of  another  of  his  pieces,  re- 
presenting the  Centaurs,  in  which  he  particularly  ap- 
plauds the  delicacy  of  the  drawing,  the  harmony  of  the 
colouring,  the  softness  of  the  blending  shades,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  proportions.  He  left  many  draughts 
in  a  single  colour  on  white.  Pliny  censures  him  for 
the  too  great  size  of  the  heads  and  joints  in  comparison 
with  the  other  parts  of  his  figures.  Aristotle  complains 
that  he  was  a  Painter  of  forms  rather  than  of  mariners, 
which  seems  contrary  to  the  Eulogium  passed  by  Pliny 
on  the  representation  of  Penelope. 

The  story  respecting  the  contest  between  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasius  has  been  frequently  related.  It  is 
said  that  the  former  painted  a  cluster  of  grapes  with 
such  perfect  skill,  that  birds  came  and  pecked  them 
as  they  were  exhibited  on  the  table.  Elated  with 
so  unequivocal  a  testimony  of  his  excellence,  he 
called  to  his  rival  to  draw  back  the  curtain  which  he 
supposed  concealed  his  work,  anticipating  a  certain 
triumph.  Now,  however,  he  found  himself  entrapped, 
for  that  which  he  considered  as  a  curtain  was  only  a 
Painting  of  one  by  Parrhasins,  upon  which  he  ingenu- 
ously confessed  himself  defeated,  since  he  had  deceived 
only  birds,  but  his  antagonist  had  beguiled  the  senses 
of  an  experienced  artist.  Another  story  is  related, 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  he  overcame  himself,  or 
rather  one  part  of  his  work  was  shown  to  have  ex- 


celled at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He  painted  a  boy 
with  a  basket  of  grapes,  to  which  the  birds  resorted  ; 
on  which  he  acknowledged  that  the  boy  could  not  be 
well  painted,  since,  had  the  similitude  been  in  both 
cases  equal,  the  birds  would  have  been  deterred  from 
approaching.  From  these  stories,  if  they  can  be  cre- 
dited, it  would  appear  that  Zeuxis  excelled  more  in 
painting  fruit  than  in  depicting  the  human  form.  If 
this  were  the  case,  it  is  strange  that  all  his  greater 
efforts,  of  which  any  accounts  have  reached  us,  were 
portraits,  or  groups  of  men  or  deities.  The  readiness 
Zeuxis  has,  in  these  instances,  been  represented  as 
manifesting  to  acknowledge  his  weakness,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  usual  tenour  of  his  spirit.  At  all 
events,  the  victory  of  Parrhasius  proved  very  little  re- 
specting the  relative  merit  of  the  two  artists.  The 
man  who  could  represent  a  curtain  to  perfection  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  greatest  Painter  in  Greece. 
Even  were  exactness  of  imitation  the  sole  excellence  in 
the  Picture,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  cast  of  the 
objects  imitated,  in  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  artists 
by  whom  they  were  chosen. 

Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  taken  a  long  time  to  finish  his 
chief  productions;  observing,  when  reproached  for  his 
slowness,  as  Euripides  had  done  before  him,  that  he 
was  painting  for  eternity.  Quinctilian  says  of  him, 
lite  ve.ro  circumscripsit  omnia,  ut  cum  legum  latorem 
vocent,  quia  deorum  et  hcroum  effigies,  quales  ab  eo 
sunt  traditce,  cceteri,  ianquamita  necessesit  sequuntur.'' 
(lib.  xii.  c.  10.)  Many  testimonies,  indeed,  are  scattered 
through  the  works  of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  to  his 
transcendent  genius. 

Festus,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Verrius  Flaccus, 
relates  that  Zeuxis  died  with  laughter  at  the  Picture  of 
an  old  woman  which  he  himself  had  painted.  So  ex- 
traordinary a  circumstance  would  surely  have  been 
alluded  to  by  some  other  writer,  had  it  been  true,  besides 
him  on  whose  authority  it  rests.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, good  reason  to  believe  it  fictitious. 

PARRHASIUS,  the  rival  of  Zeuxis,  was  born  at  Ephe- 
sus,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Painting 
from  his  father  Evenor,  who  practised  it.  He  is  said, 
by  Pliny,  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  the  rules 
of  accurate  symmetry  in  portraying  the  human  figure, 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  even  of  his 
most  celebrated  contemporary  to  disregard.  His  pe- 
culiar excellences  consisted  in  his  designs  and  his  out- 
lines, in  the  first  sketching  and  exterior  lines  of  his 
Pictures,  which  Pliny  regards  as  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  Art.  He  excelled  also  in  the  expression  of 
character,  respecting  which  Xenophon  has  preserved  a 
dialogue  between  him  and  Socrates,  which  the  latter 
turns  to  moral  uses.  He  also  is  said  first  to  have  deli- 
cately painted  the  hair,  and  to  have  disposed  it  in 
tresses,  so  as  to  add  to  the  beauty,  or  assist  in  tne 
general  expression  of  bis  figures.  He  painted  also 
most  inimitably  the  lips  and  mouth,  touching  them 
with  peculiar  sweetness,  and  finishing  them  with  sin- 
gular grace.  But,  in  general,  he  was  defective  in  the 
filling  up,  in  the  shading,  and  the  colouring  of  the 
masterly  outlines  which  he  drew.  His  sketches  and 
outlines,  many  of  which  he  left  without  filling  up,  both 
on  tablets  and  parchment,  became,  in  after-times,  the 
studies  of  youthful  Painters. 

Hi:",  greatest  work  was  an  allegorical  Painting  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Athenians,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
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Biography,  embody  in  a  single  piece  all  the  wayward  and  contra- 
dictory passions  and  feelings,  the  stupendous  great- 
ness and  the  singular  weaknesses,  the  admirable  tastes 
and  contemptible  jealousies,  of  that  most  strange,  yet 
most  interesting  people.  Of  this  great  performance, 
Pliny  says,  Pinxit  et  Dtemona  Atheniensium,  argu- 
mento  quoque  ingenioso.  Volebat  namque  varium, 
iracundum,  injmtum,  inconstanttm  ;  eundem  vero  ex- 
orabilem,  clementem,  miser  icordem,  excelsum,  gloriosum, 
humilem,  feroctm,  fugacemque  et  omnia  pariler  osten- 
dere.  (lib.  xxxiv.  c.  10.)  It  seems  impossible  that 
all  these  varied  characteristics  could  have  been  expressed 
by  a  single  figure  :  probably  a  variety  of  groups  were 
depicted  in  one  large  piece,  to  attain  the  object  of  the 
Painter. 

Besides  this  grand  piece,  Parrhasius  painted  two  ce- 
lebrated groups  on  different  tablets,  the  one  contain- 
ing the  figures  of  ./Eneas,  Castor,  and  Pollux  ;  the  other 
Telephus,  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  Ulysses.  He 
excelled  in  delineations  of  childhood  and  tender  youth, 
as,  his  nurse  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  ;  a  Priest, 
attended  by  a  child  with  a  censer ;  and  two  boys,  with 
a  peculiar  expression  of  innocence,  unconsciousness, 
and  freedom  from  care  in  their  countenances,  abun- 
dantly proved.  A  naval  captain,  armed  with  a  corselet ; 
Bacchus,  with  Virtue  standing  over  him ;  and  two 
excellent  figures,  one  of  a  man  in  armour,  running  and 
appearing  to  labour  beneath  its  weight  ;  and  the  other, 
of  a  person  taking  off  armour,  as  fatigued  with  past  ex- 
ertions, were  among  the  most  famous  of  his  produc- 
tions. His  Picture  of  Theseus  procured  for  him  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Another  of  his  pieces, 
Archigallus,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  who  kept  it  in  his  bedchamber,  and  regarded 
it  as  worth  sixty  thousand  sesterces.  A  grand  heroic 
Picture  by  his  hand,  representing  Meleager,  Hercules, 
and  Perseus,  was  preserved  at  Rhodes,  where  it  was 
regarded  not  only  with  the  admiration  due  to  its  excel- 
lence, but  with  superstitious  veneration,  from  a  story 
that  the  tablet  on  which  it  was  painted  had  been  three 
times  struck  with  lightning,  but  that  the  colours  did  not 
receive  the  least  injury.  This  tale  Pliny  calls  a  miracle, 
and  says  it  adds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Picture. 

Parrhasius,  like  his  rival,  is  accused  of  great  ostenta- 
tion and  vanity.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  the  Prince  of 
Painters,  and  as  having  brought  his  Art  to  perfection. 
He  added  new  epithets  to  his  name  to  express  his  dig- 
nity. He  even  announced  himself  to  be  a  lineal  de- 
scendant from  Apollo,  and  affirmed  that  his  Picture  of 
Hercules  was  an  actual  portrait  of  that  Hero,  who  used 
to  appear  to  him  in  visions,  in  order  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  taking  an  exact  resemblance  of  his  per- 
son. In  public  he  appeared  dressed  in  rich  and  costly 
garments  of  purple  embroidered  with  gold.  Worse 
things  than  these  pompous  follies  are,  however,  ob- 
jected to  him.  Pliny  tells  us  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  relax  his  mind  from  his  nobler  pursuits  by  framing 
small  Pictures  of  a  loose  and  immoral  character.  Seneca 
the  Rhetorician  brings  an  atrocious  charge  against  him. 
He  affirms  that  Parrhasius,  being  desirous  of  represent- 
ing the  tortures  of  Prometheus,  caused  an  Olynthian 
captive  to  be  put  to  a  lingering  death  by  torture,  while 
he  drew  from  his  agonies  the  vivid  representation  of 
his  hero's  sufferings.  But  we  are  happy  to  disbe- 


lieve this  story,  as  Olinthus  was  not  taken  until  Par- 
rhasius, if  living,  must  have  been  very  far  advanced  in 
years.  Our  readers  will  remember  a  similar  tale  in  the 
annals  of  Italian  Art. 

Parrhasius,  who  conquered  Zeuxis,  himself  was  over- 
come by  Timanthes ;  and  in  a  fairer  trial  of  merit  than 
that  in  which  he  obtained  the  victory.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  rival  artists  painted  pieces  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— the  indignation  of  Ajax  on  the  judication  of  the 
arms  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses, — and  that  of  Timanthes  was 
thought  exceedingly  superior.  Parrhasius  consoled 
himself  by  affecting  to  lament  the  fate  of  Ajax,  a  second 
time  overcome  by  his  inferior. 

TIMANTHES  has  not  been  so  much  brought  forward 
in  the  annals  of  Art  as  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  have  means  given  us  of  judging,  he  was,  at 
least,  inferior  to  neither  in  genius.  He  seems  to  have 
thrown  a  large  share  of  intellect  and  thought  into  his 
productions.  He  appears  to  have  been  unequalled 
both  in  ingenuity  and  feeling,  of  which  we  have  some 
curious  examples.  One  of  these  was  displayed  in  the 
Picture  on  the  noble  subject  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
in  which  he  represented  the  tender  and  beautiful  virgin 
standing  before  the  altar  awaiting  her  doom,  and  sur- 
rounded by  her  afflicted  relatives.  All  these  last  he 
depicted  as  moved  by  various  degrees  of  sorrow,  and 
grief  seemed  to  have  reached  its  utmost  expression  in 
the  face  of  Menelaus ;  but  that  of  Agamemnon  was 
left — and  the  Painter,  heightening  the  interest  by  con- 
fessing the  inadequacy  of  his  Art,  covered  the  head  of 
the  father  with  his  mantle,  leaving  his  agony  to  the 
Imagination,  and  regarding  it  as  too  sacred  for  the 
gaze  of  spectators.  Of  this  piece  Quinctilian  says, 
Cum  in  Iphigeniee  immolatione.  pinxisset  tristem  Col- 
chantem,  tristiorem  Ulyssem,  addidisset  Mendao  quern 
summum  poterat  ars  efficere  mxrorem  ;  consumptis  af- 
feclibus^  non  reperiens  quo  digne  modo  patris  vulLuni 
posset  exprimere,  velavit  ejus  caput,  et  suo  cuique 
animo  dedit  tesiimandum.  (ii.  13.  13.)  On  another 
occasion,  having  painted  a  sleeping  Cyclops  in  an  exceed- 
ingly small  compass,  yet  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  of 
his  gigantic  size,  he  introduced  a  group  of  Satyrs,  with 
poles,  taking  the  measure  of  his  thumb.  A  deep 
meaning  was  to  be  discovered  in  every  work  of  his 
pencil  ;  yet  the  tendency  to  expression  and  significant 
delineation  did  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
forms  which  he  created;  for  his  figure  of  a  Prince  was 
so  perfect  in  its  proportion,  and  so  majestic  in  its  air, 
that  it  appears  to  have  reached  the  utmost  height  ot 
the  ideal.  This  Picture  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome. 

Of  EUPOMPUS,  another  Painter  of  this  time,  who  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation,  we  know  even  less  than 
of  Timanthes.  Before  he  acquired  his  renown,  we  are 
informed  that  there  were  only  two  great  styles  of  Paint- 
ing, or  rather  distinctive  names  bestowed  on  the  Paint- 
ing of  different  regions — the  Heladian  and  Asiatic. 
But  Eupompus,  being  a  native  of  Sicyon,  so  exalted 
the  fame  of  his  Country  for  the  Art,  that  the  Heladian 
was  divided,  and  the  Sicyonian  and  the  Attic  became 
the  terms  for  the  two  Schools  of  the  artists  in  Europe, 
while  that  of  the  cities  of  Asia  was  denominated  by 
the  general  term  of  Ionian.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  this  Painter  was  the  naked  figure  of  a 
conqueror  in  the  Public  Games,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
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Biography,  branch  of  a  date-tree.  Eupompus  was  the  master  of 
Pamphilus,  who  afterwards  had  the  honour  of  instruct- 
ing Apelles. 

PAMPHILUS  appears  to  have  given  the  deepest  at- 
tention to  the  principles  of  his  Art.     He  excelled  all  his 
contemporaries  in  the  knowledge  of  general  literature, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with   mathetical  lore,  without 
which  he  thought  that  no  one  could   become  a  perfect 
Painter.     He   was,    therefore,    peculiarly    qualified    to 
instruct  others  in  the  Art  of  Painting,  and  valued  his 
lessons    highly,   since   he  received   no  pupil  for  a  less 
sum  than  ten  talents  of  silver,  for  which  he  gave  in- 
struction during  ten  years.     On  these  terms,  Melanthus 
and  Apelles  became  his  disciples.     He  was  a  native  of 
Amphipolis,  a  city  upon  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  but  established  his  School  at  Sicyon.     There 
he  first  procured  for  Painting  a  rank  among  the  liberal 
Sciences,  and  caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  whereby  all 
free  citizens  were  to  be  taught  its  principles  in  their 
youth — a     measure    which     was    afterwards     adopted 
throughout  Greece.     No  slave  was  permitted  to  prac- 
tise the  Art,  nor  even  to  become  an  engraver  ;  a  restric- 
tion which,  while  it  shows  the  high  esteem   in  which 
Painting  was  held,  evinces  the   haughty  and  exclusive 
spirit  with  which  the  Republicans  of  old  strove  to  de- 
base human  nature  and  human  genius,  in  order  to  render 
themselves  the  sole  depositaries  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Pictures  of  Pamphilus  were, 
a  Picture  of  a  family,  the  battle  before  Phlius,  and   the 
victory  of  the  Athenians,  and  Ulysses  on  the  seas  in  a 
small  vessel.     He  was  the  last  of  that  cluster  of  Painters 
who  preceded  the  more  decisive  and  splendid  success 
of  Protagenes  and  Apelles. 

Comparison  We  have  unfortunately  but  slender  materials  which 
of  ancient  can  ]eaj  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  degree  of 
excellence  to  which  the  Grecian  Painters  were  able  to 
attain.  Their  Pictures,  although  painted  on  solid  and 
durable  substances,  as  larch,  box-wood,  or  fir,  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  buildings,  and  sometimes  even  on 
marble,  have  almost  entirely  perished.  This  cannot 
excite  wonder,  when  we  remember  that  the  use  of  oil 
in  Painting  was  probably  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  and 
that  their  varnishes,  before  distillation  was  invented, 
were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  could  not  long  prevent 
decay.  If  the  grandest  works  of  Phidias,  although 
statues  of  colossal  size,  are  entirely  lost,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Pictures  of  Zeuxis  would 
survive.  We  can  entertain,  however,  very  little  doubt 
that  there  were  some  excellencies  in  which  the  Grecian 
Painters  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  For  if 
we  consider  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  the  works 
of  statuary  which,  in  their  time,  were  placed  in  every 
Forum  and  Temple,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Painting  could  have  been  held  almost  in  equal  esteem 
with  Sculpture,  unless  some  of  the  noblest  capabilities 
of  the  Art  had  been  developed  by  its  followers.  The 
Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  the  Lao- 
coon,  have  for  Ages  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
possible  models  of  excellence,  which  modern  artists 
have  been  contented  to  admire,  without  hoping  to  rival. 
And  even  of  these  the  two  former  are  probably  mere 
copies,  and  the  latter  is  certainly  the  work  of  an  Age 
when  the  purest  severities  of  earlier  times  were  no 
longer  attained  by  the  Sculptor.  The  Elgin  marbles, 
though  the  works  of  the  best  Age  of  Grecian  Art,  were 


and  modern 
Painting. 


only  the  inferior  ornaments  of  that  Temple  in  which 
the  Minerva  of  Phidias  was  revered  ;  and,  astonishing 
as  they  are  in  easy  majesty  and  natural  grandeur,  were 
produced  by  the  hands  of  artists  not,  in  their  own  days, 
comparable  with  the  mighty  framer  of  the  principal 
statue.  After  the  contemplation,  therefore,  of  all  these 
relics  of  ancient  genius  which  time  and  the  chances 
of  the  world  have  spared,  we  have  doubtless  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  that  more  than  earthly  sublimity  which 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture  displayed,  of  the 
high  divinity  with  which  they  were  "  instinct,"  or  of 
the  sweet  graces  with  which  every  minuter  part  was 
touched,  softened,  and  perfected.  Surely,  then,  the 
Art  which  shared  the  admiration  of  the  Athenians  with 
Sculpture,  must  have  put  forth  no  common  or  un- 
finished specimens. 

Still  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  if,  in  some 
respects,  the  ancient  Painters  attained  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, there  were  others  in  which  they  were  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Moderns.  According  to  Pliny,  Apelles 
himself,  who  flourished  after  the  artists  alluded  to  in 
this  section  had  acquired  great  renown  for  their  profes- 
sion, used  no  more  than  four  colours.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Greeks  lay  in 
the  design,  and  in  the  strictly  grand  style  of  their  de- 
lineations. It  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  Pictures 
enumerated  by  Pliny  consist  of  a  single  figure,  or  of 
groups  of  figures  representing  the  human  form,  though 
that  form  is  almost  always  of  the  grandest  or  sweetest 
cast,  and  is  made  to  shadow  forth  the  valour  of  heroes 
or  the  divinity  of  gods,  or  the  loveliness  of  woman  and 
the  cherubic  beauty  of  childhood  ;  landscape  was  rarely, 
if  ever  painted ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  first 
artists  understood,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
first  principles  of  perspective.  Painting,  indeed,  was 
brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Sculpture ;  its  ob- 
ject and  its  excellencies  were  the  same.  This  arose, 
in  some  degree,  from  the  singular  beauty  of  the  forms 
which  artists  had  constant  opportunities  of  studying, 
but  more  from  the  general  taste  of  the  Greeks,  which 
led  them,  on  all  occasions,  to  personify  objects  of  na- 
ture, to  embody  the  thoughts  of  mind,  to  catch  the 
most  airy  and  fleeting  ideas  of  beauty  and  grace,  and 
to  shape  out  from  them  distinct  and  vivid  images. 
They  had  no  perspective  of  mind.  Their  Poetry  was 
that  of  satisfaction,  not  of  desire ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  their  Painting  gave  no  ideas  of  remoteness. 
They  revelled  in  the  present ;  or,  if  they  looked  back- 
ward, they  saw  only  grander  and  more  stately  forms 
in  the  demi-gods  and  regal  champions  of  the  Heroic 
Ages. 

The  superstitions  of  Greece  were,  for  the  most  part, 
gay  and  joyous ;  the  images  of  its  gods  were  models 
of  earthly  beauty;  its  Religion  was  a  continued  festival. 
As  there  was  little  of  solemnity  in  the  most  elevated 
thoughts  of  its  people,  there  was  little  of  deep-shadow- 
ing or  of  awe-breathing  gloom  in  its  Paintings.  A 
different  spirit  prevailed  in  those  Ages  in  which  the 
Italian  masters  were  formed  to  excellence.  Life  had 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  course  of  unthinking  gladness  ;  a 
soberer  hue  was  shed  over  the  colouring  of  existence. 
Religion,  in  its  purity,  while  its  light  so  far  penetrated 
beyond  the  grave  as  to  reveal  the  fact  of  another  life, 
clearly  displayed  nothing  but  the  mighty  outlines  of 
eternal  being,  leaving  its  solemnities  covered  with  a 
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Biography,  sacred  darkness.  A  new  and  boundless  expanse  was 
opened  for  imagination  to  soar  in,  but  the  mighty  ob- 
jects it  contained  lifted  only  their  gigantic  forms  through 
clouds  and  mists  in  the  dimness,  of  which  their  grandeur 
was  felt  rather  than  seen.  Depths  also  were  opened  in 
the  human  soul,  which  man  himself  could  not  fathom,  nor 
look  into  withont  trembling.  The  feelings  which  arose 
from  these  new  worlds  of  mystery,  affected  all  kinds  of 
imaginative  productions.  Even  the  human  form  was 
represented  with  a  more  pensive  beauty;  its  hopes 
seemed  to  come  from  afar ;  its  looks  were  of  angels  ; 
its  smiles  were  brought  up  from  joys  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul.  The  mind  became  accustomed  to  grasp  a 
larger  space,  and  the  painter  strove  to  represent  vast- 
ness  and  distance.  At  the  same  time  the  muses,  the 
nymphs,  the  river-gods,  the  cupids, — all  the  personifi- 
cations of  qualities,  powers,  and  the  works  of  the 
material  creation  vanished — and  nature  in  her  own  free 
loveliness  burst  freshly  in  upon  him.  The  romantic  man- 
ners, too,  and  the  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  middle 
ages,  gave  new  subjects  for  the  pencil,  which  were 
happily  adapted  to  display  the  effects  of  the  new,  deep, 
and  solemn  emotions  with  which  the  spirit  had  been 
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awakened  from  its  holiday  dreamings.  Hence  the  The  early 
introduction  of  perspective — the  cultivation  of  land-  Painters  of 
sdape  painting — and  the  mingling  together  of  divine  Greece, 
expression  with  human  sweetness  in  the  Madonnas  and 
the  holy  children.  Hence  the  heavenly  sweetness  of 
Raphael,  the  delicious  expansion  of  Claude,  and  the 
wild  passion  and  terrible  sublimity  of  Salvator  Rosa. 
It  was  as  impossible,  from  the  texture  of  the  public 
mind,  that  the  Greek  painters  should  have  portrayed 
the  sentiments  and  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  Italian 
masters,  as,  from  the  infancy  of  mechanical  dis- 
coveries, that  they  should  have  forestalled  them  in 
variety  of  colouring.  In  perfection  of  outline,  purity  of 
style,  and  grandeur  of  form,  the  ancients  were,  doubt- 
less, beyond  imitation ;  but  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  defective  in  variety,  thought,  sentiment,  and 
destitute  of  the  mingled  charms  of  those  divine  figure, 
in  which  the  Italian  masters  have  appeared  to  blend 
the  eternal  with  the  earthly — in  which  the  expression 
has  been  lighted  up  from  brighter  worlds,  and  the 
colours  have  seemed  fresh  from  a  brush  dipped  in  the 
dews  of  heaven,  and  directed  by  the  finger  of  an  angel. 
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Biography.  AT  the  close  of  the  life  of  Darius  (p.  360)  we  related, 
after  Herodotus,  the  dispute  between  Xerxes  and  Ar- 
tobazanes  for  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the 
ground  of  their  father's  decision  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 
Of  this  transaction  there  is  a  different,  and  not  unin- 
teresting account,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Plutarch  and  Justin,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reign.  It  is  at  the  close  of  Plutarch's 
Treatise  on  Brotherly  Love,  and  to  the  following  pur- 
port: 

The  story  is  worthy  of  our  attention,  respecting  a 
dispute  between  two  brothers,  not  concerning  a  small 
Contest  for  portion  of  land,  or  the  possession  of  a  few  servants  or 
the  succes-  cattle,  but  for  a  prize  no  less  than  the  kingdom  of 
•,»ion.  Persia.  On  the  death  of  Darius,  some  claimed  the 

succession  for  Ariamenes  (Artobazanes,  in  Herodotus), 
as  the  eldest  son  ;  others  for  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius 
by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  born  after  the 
commencement  of  Darius's  reign.  Ariamenes  went 
into  Media,  not  in  a  hostile  manner,  but  peaceably  to 
await  the  determination  of  the  question.  There  Xerxes 
had  began  to  exercise  the  royal  authority ;  but,  on  the 
arrival  of  his  brother,  he  put  off  his  crown  and  robes  of 
royalty,  and  approached  him  with  a  friendly  greeting. 
He  now  sent  him  presents,  and  charged  his  servants 
with  this  message :  "  Thus  your  brother  Xerxes  ho- 
nours you  ;  and  if  the  Persians  should  declare  me 
king,  I  will  place  you  next  to  myself."  Ariamenes  re- 
plied, "  I  accept  your  gifts,  but  presume  that  I  am 
entitled  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  Yet,  for  my  brothers, 
I  shall  have  posts  of  distinction,  and  for  Xerxes  the 
first." 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  determination  of  the  right 
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to  the  crown,  the  Persians  appointed  Artabanes,  Da-  Xerxes, 
rius's  brother,  to  make  the  decision.  Xerxes  excepted 
against  this  appointment,  and  would  rather  have  de- 
pended on  the  popular  voice.  His  mother  reproved 
him,  encouraging  his  reliance  on  the  justice  of  Arta- 
banes, brother  of  Darius,  whom  the  Persians  had  ap- 
pointed umpire  in  this'  dispute.  She  is  said  (very  im- 
probably, considering  her  ambitious  character)  to  have 
reminded  Xerxes,  that,  at  the  worst,  he  would  still  be 
next  the  throne,  and  called  the  king  of  Persia's  brother. 
Xerxes  yielding  to  her  reproof,  Artabanes,  after  some 
discussion  of  the  opposite  claims,  adjudged  the  king- 
dom to  Xerxes  ;  upon  which,  Ariamenes  rose  up  im- 
mediately, did  homage  to  his  brother,  and  placed  him 
on  the  throne.  This  account  was  received  as  authentic 
by  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  remarks  (Opera.  Orat.  i. 
p.  33.),  that  "  after  the  death  of  Darius,  there  were 
disputes  for  the  succession  to  the  crown,  but  those 
who  aspired  to  it  chose  rather  to  decide  their  differences 
by  the  comparative  justice  of  their  claims,  than  by  an 
appeal  to  arms." 

However  Xerxes  attained  the  succession  to  the  sove-  Xerxes 
reign  dominion  over  the  mighty  empire  of  Persia,  he  is  king. 
reputed,  according  to  the  most  probable  chronology, 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  B.  c.  485. 
Of  the  transactions  which  occupied  his  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years,  very  little  is  known,  except  what  has  been 
recorded  in  the  three  last  books  of  Herodotus,  who  was 
born  at  Halicarnassus,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 
From  those  books,  as  containing  nearly  contemporary 
information,   we  shall  collect  our  materials  for   this 
article,  unless  where  we  refer  to  other  authorities. 
The  first  object  of  the  yeung  monarch  was  to  punish 
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Biography,  the  revolt,  of  the  Egyptians.    For  this  purpose,  he  com- 
pleted his  father's  preparations  for  an  expedition  into 
Egypt.     He  also  now  confirmed  to  the  Jews  the  de- 
crees and  grants  which  Darius  had  made  in  their  fa- 
vour.    On  this  occasion,  Josephus  (Antiq.  b.  xi.  c.  .5) 
has  quoted  (if  he  did  not  invent)  an  epistle  from  Xerxes 
to  Ezra,  in  which  he  perrnits  the  return  to  Jerusalem 
of  all  Jews  of  whatever  description.     They  are  also 
allowed,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  the  cost  of 
all  the  vessels  of  silver  or  gold  which  they  desire  to 
consecrate  to  the  divine  worship.     "  That  God,"  adds 
the  king,  "  may  not  be  at  aji  angry  with  me,  or  with 
Prepares  for  my  children  ;  I  grant  all  that  is  necessary  for  sacrifices 
anexpedi-    to  God,  according  to  the  law,  as  far  as  an  hundred 
tion  against  corz'  of  wheat."     In  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the 
Egypt-         historian  relates,  that  not  only  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
'  but  those  "  that  were  in  Media-  many  of  them  came 
with  their  effects  to  Babylon,  as  very  desirous  of  going 
down  to  Jerusalem ;    but  the  body  of  the  people  of 
Israel,"  he  adds,  "  remained  in  that  country."     These, 
consisting  of  "  the  ten  tribes,  are  beyond  Euphrates, 
and  are  an  immense  multitude,  not  to  be  estimated  by 
numbers."     These  Israelites  have  been  supposed  by 
Sir  Wm.  Jones,    to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
ATGHAUANS.     See  our  vol.  xvii.  p.  192. 

Subjugation  The  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt  being 
of  Egypt.  now  finished,  Xerxes  led  thither  an  army,  of  whose 
operations  we  have  no  account,  except  that  the  revolt 
of  that  country  was  soon  overcome,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Egypt  rendered  more  complete  than  by  the  conquest 
of  Cambyses,  or  the  political  regulations  of  Darius. 
The  government  was  now  committed  to  the  king's 
brother  Achsemenes,  who  was  afterwards  slain  (under 
what  provocation  does  not  appear),  by  Inarus,  a  Lybian, 
the  son  of  Psammeticus. 

Xerxes  pre-      The  three  following  years  of  this  reign  were  employed 
pares  to  iu-  m  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  which  Xerxes 
regarded  as  an  easy  acquisition.      "  He  refused,"  says 
Plutarch   (Apothegm),  "  to  eat  Attic  figs    that   were 
brought  for  sale,  waiting  till  theybecame  his  own,  by  the 
conquest  of  the  country  that  produced  them."    Mardo- 
nius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  desirous  of  recovering  the  mili- 
tary reputation  which  he  had  lost  by  his  early  misadven- 
tures, had  urged  Xerxes,  immediately  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  to  retaliate  the  wrongs  which  Persia  had 
received  from  the  Athenians.     He  also  represented  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Europe,  which  rendered  it  worthy 
to  become  the  sole  possession  of  the  great  king,  espe- 
cially as  it  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  some 
parts  of  Persia  are  remarkably  destitute.     Messengers 
also  arrived  from  the   Alcuadac,  princes  of  Thessaly, 
who  entreated  the  king  to  march  against  Greece,  and 
employed  every  argument  in  their  power  to  persuade  him. 
The  survivors  of  the  fallen  family  of  the  Pisistratidse, 
who  had  found  a  refuge  at  Susa,  joined  their  solicita- 
tions.   To  aid  the  same  design,  Onomacritus,  a  famous 
priest,  who  had  been  formerly  banished  from  Athens, 
of  which  he  was  a  citizen,  recited  some  oracular  verses. 
Omitting  every  thing  unfavourable  to  the  Persians,  he 
selected  whatever  was  encouraging.     He  particularly 
assured  the  king,  speaking  of  his  marching  an  army 
into  Greece,  how  the  destinies  had  determined  that  a 
Persian  should  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont. 
Xerxes  con-      Thus  was  the  resolution  of  Xerxes  excited  by  the 
fords  entreaties  of  the  Alcuadee  and  the  Pisistratidee,  and 

the  flattering  predictions  of  the  expatriated  Athenian 
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priest.  He  now  determined  to  pursue  those  designs  Xerxes, 
against  Greece,  whjch  he  had  already  commenced  by 
recovering  the  dominion  of  some  neighbouring  tribu- 
tary states  which  had  revolted  from  the  Persians. 
Being  thus  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against  Athens, 
the  king  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  his  court  to  hear  their  opinions  and  communi- 
cate his  own  pleasure.  He  professed  that  he  designed 
by  this  war  to  imitate  his  illustrious  predecessors,  to 
punish  the  insolence  of  the  Athenians  in  their  attack 
upon  Sardis,  to  revenge  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  to  gain  possession  of  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country,  not  inferior  to  Persia;  these  ob- 
jects he  was  also  pursuing  in  compliance  with  the  well- 
known  purpose  of  his  father  Darius.  Then,  after  ex- 
pressing his  hope  to  over-run  all  Europe,  and  acquire 
unlimited  dominion,  he  purposed  to  reward  munifi- 
cently him  who  should  bring  to  this  expedition  the 
greatest  number  of  well-appointed  troops ;  concluding 
this  address  to  his  nobles,  according  to  our  historian, 
with  the  following  condescending  declaration  :  "  Con- 
sider now  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  nor  think  that  I 
would  consult  only  my  own  judgment.  I  charge  you 
to  deliberate,  and  let  each  freely  declare  his  opinion." 
The  close  of  this  royal  harangue,  in  Valerius  Maximus 
(lib,  ix.  c.  5.),  is  far  more  in  character:  "  Ne  lidercr 
meo  tantum  modo  itsiis  consilio,  TOS  contraxi.  C&terinn 
mementote  parendum  magis  fobis  csse,  fjuam  suadcndum." 
(That  I  might  not  seem  to  follow  only  my  own  judg- 
ment, I  have  called  you  together;  but  remember  that 
it  is  rather  to  be  obeyed  by  you  than  persuaded.) 

Mardonius,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  eager  Policy  of 
to  second  the  opinions  of  the  king,  and  thus  to  pro-  Mardonius. 
mote  his  own  wishes,  again  to  engage  the  Greeks ; 
these  he  affected  to  disparage,  while  he  described  the 
Persians  as  the  first  of  men  in  military  accomplish- 
ments. With  Xerxes  at  their  head  he  would  not 
believe  that  the  Greeks  could  be  so  audacious  as  to 
oppose  them.  Thus  Mardonius  paid  his  master  the 
homage  of  echoing  back  his  sentiments.  A  profound 
silence  now  ensued,  no  other  appearing  prepared  to 
express  approbation,  and  no  one  daring  to  oppose  the 
sentiments  and  evident  inclinations  of  the  king. 

According  to  .flilian  (Var.  Hist.  1.  xii.  c.  62),  there  was 
a  law  in  Persia,  that  if  any  one  ventured  to  give  advice 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  king,  he  did  this 
standing  on  a  golden  tile.  If  his  advice  were  approved, 
he  received  the  tile  for  his  reward.  Yet  he  was  beaten 
for  presuming  to  contradict  the  king.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  Xerxes  had  commanded  the  opi- 
nion of  his  counsellors,  and  at  length  Artabanes,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  and  uncle  of  the  king,  deriving  confidence 
from  this  relationship,  ventured  to  interrupt  the  silence, 
by  an  harangue  of  some  length,  according  to  our  his- 
torian, but  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance: 

"  O  king!  it  was  my  advice  to  Darius,  your  father  and  Advice  of 
my  brother,  by  no  means  to  war  against  the  Scythians,  Artaban«. 
a  people  who  had  no  fixed  habitations.  He  disregard- 
ed my  admonitions,  and  returned,  after  having  lost  a 
large  part  of  his  army  in  the  vain  attempt.  Those 
whom  you  would  now  invade  are  far  superior  to  the 
Scythians,  and  equally  prepared  to  combat  by  sea  or 
land.  You  prepare  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Helle- 
spont, and  thus  lead  your  army  through  Europe  into 
Greece.  But  our  enemies  are  reported  to  be  valiant, 
and  if  the  Athenians,  when  unsupported,  could  rout 
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Biography,  the   numerous  armies  of  Batis  and  Arlaphcrries,  we 

<***^'-<w  cannot  be  considered,  by  sea  or  land,  as  perfectly  in- 

From       vincible.      Should  they  now  be  victorious  in  a  naval 

A.  isr.      engagement,    and    then,    sailing    to    the    Hellespont, 

3519.      destroy  your  bridge,  the  worst  consequences  may  be 

B7~c.      apprehended,   such  as  were  narrowly  escaped  in  your 

485        father's     Scythian   expedition.       Listen    then    to   my 

to         advice,  do   not   court  unnecessary  hazards.     And  as 

A.  M.      to  you,  O  son  of  Gobryas  (addressing  Mardonius),  ill 

3540.     does  it  become  you  to  calumniate  the  Greeks,  and  thus 

B~        excite  your  sovereign  to  a  war,  which  is  your  favourite 

464.       Project.     Yet,   if  it  must  be  undertaken,  let  the  king 

remain  in  Persia,  and  our  children  be  answerable  for 

the  wisdom  of  our  councils.     If  the  Persians  conquer, 

as  you  promise,  let  me  perish,  with  my  children.     But 

should  those  disasters  happen  which  I  forebode,   let 

your  children  be  thus  treated,  with   yourself,  should 

you  survive  the  expedition." 

Anger  of  Xerxes  soon  discovered  how  little  he  had  designed 
Xerxes.  to  encourage  freedom  of  speech  among  his  courtiers, 
and  how  incapable  he  was  of  improving  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  possessing  a  friend,  disposed  to  inform,  rather 
than  to  flatter  him.  The  king  accosted  Artabancs,  in 
an  angry  tone,  and  bade  him  impute  his  escape  from 
punishment  only  to  his  relationship  to  the  throne. 
He  threatened  to  leave  him  at  home  in  the  company 
of  the  women,  while,  at  the  head  of  the  Persians,  he 
pursued  his  victories.  Yet,  at  night,  the  representations 
thus  freely  given  by  Artabanes,  awakened  in  his  mind 
some  serious  reflections,  and  he  at  length  determined 
to  abandon,  as  rash  and  impolitic,  the  projected  expe- 
dition. Falling  asleep,  he  dreamed,  as  the  Persians 
reported,  that  a  man  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty 
stood  before  him,  and  urged  him  to  pursue  his  first  re- 
solution. The  king,  however,  disregarded  this  vision, 
and,  in  the  morning,  again  convened  his  council,  before 
whom  he  apologized  for  his  anger  towards  Artabanes, 
and  declared  himself  for  his  opinion.  The  second 
night  the  vision  re-appeared,  reproaching  Xerxes  for 
his  disobedience  to  the  former  injunction.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  terrified  king  sent  for  Artabanes,  and  proposed 
that,  on  the  next  night  he  should  assume  the  throne 
and  royal  robes.  To  Artabanus  the  same  vision  now 
appeared,  severely  threatening  him,  unless  he  ceased  to 
dissuade  the  king  from  his  proposed  expedition.  Arta- 
banes, as  might  have  been  expected,  now  advised  the 
war,  and  presently  the  king  saw  a  third  vision,  which, 
accordingto  the  interpretation  of  the  magi,  portended  for 
Xerxes  universal  empire.  He  appeared  to  be  crowned 
with  a  wreath  from  an  olive-tree,  whose  branches 
covered  the  whole  earth,  though  presently  the  wreath 
disappeared.  This  interpretation  of  the  magi  being  de- 
clared, the  governors  hastened  to  their  several  provinces 
to  execute,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  the  orders  they  had' 
received,  each  hoping  to  gain  the  promised  reward. 
Remarks.  On  these  pretended  visionary  scenes,  we  cannot  offer 
any  remark  more  suitable  than  the  following,  by  the 
learned  French  translator  of  Herodotus:  "Sej'allois 
reVoquer  en  doute  cette  vision,  ou  du  moins,  sij'allois 
dire  que  c'etoit  un  tour  de  Mardonius  ou  des  Pisistra- 
tides,  je  ne  dirois  sans  doute  rien  que  de  juste.  Mais  je 
crois  devoir  laisser  ces  sortes  de  reflexions  a  la  sagacite 
des  lecteurs."  Larcher,  v.  283.  (Should  I  call  in 
question  these  visions,  or,  at  least,  describe  them  as 
contrivances  of  Mardonius  or  the  Pisistratidse,  I  should 
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doubtless  speak  nothing  but  truth.     Yet  such  reflec-     Xem 
lions  should  rather  be  left  to  every  reader's  sagacity). 

While-  Xerxes  was  thus  preparing  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Greeks,  he  engaged  the  Carthaginians  to  attack 
their  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  we  have  already 
related  in  this  volume  (p.  225).  He  likewise  drew  his 
levies,  like  his  father  Darius,  from  all  the  nations  of 
that  vast  continent  which  owned  the  Persian  sway. 
Tims,  according  to  the  prophet  Daniel  (xi.  2),  "  By  his 
strength  and  his  great  riches  he  stirred  up  all  against 
the  realm  of  Grecia."  Our  historian  says,  "  What  na- 
tion of  Asia  did  not  Xerxes  lead  against  Greece  ?  What 
waters,  except  great  rivers,  were  not  exhausted  by  his  Extent  of 
armies?  Some  of  the  people  furnished  ships  (and  the  the  king's 
whole  have  been  computed  at  more  than  three  thousand),  j^^*1 
others  raised  infantry,  and  others  cavalry.  Some  pro- 
vided transports  for  the  horses  and  the  troops,  or  long 
vessels  to  form  bridges,  while  others  even  brought 
stores  of  provisions  and  vessels  to  transport  them." 
The  place  of  rendezvous  for  this  naval  armament  was 
Eloei'is,  in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace.  Thence,  if  we 
credit  our  historian,  detachments  were  sent  to  execute 
the  prodigious  labour  of  cutting  a  canal  through  Mount  Mount 
Athos,  now  Monte  Santo,  or  rather  through  the  isth-  Athos. 
mus  behind  it.  These  detachments  relieved  each  other 
at  regular  intervals,  and  were  urged  to  labour  by  the 
strokes  of  the  whip,  according  to  the  military  discipline 
of  the  Persians  ;  on  which  Larcher  well  remarks  that 
"  tin  soldat,  ainsi  traites  ne  peut-etre  sensible  d  I'honneur:" 
(A  soldier  thus  treated,  must  become  insensible  to 
honour.)  Herodotus  has  minutely  described  the  ex- 
pedients employed  to  dig  this  canal,  a  work  which  he 
attributes  to  the  king's  vain  desire  of  displaying  his 
power  and  of  leaving  a  monument  to  posterity ;  as  with 
far  less  trouble  he  might  have  transported  the  vessels 
across  the  isthmus.  This  vanity  imputed  to  Xerxes 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  favourite  theme  of 
antiquity.  Thus  Plutarch  (de  ira  cohib)  imputes  to 
the  haughty  Persian  king  the  following  frantic  epistle 
to  the  mountain  :  "  Alhos,  whose  top  now  reaches  to 
the  skies,  I  charge  thee  not  to  interrupt  my  workmen 
with  stones  which  cannot  be  cut  asunder,  lest  I  cut  thee 
into  pieces,  and  whelm  thee  in  the  sea." 

Yet  Xerxes  has  been  vindicated  from  the  imputa-  Remarks, 
tion  of  this  folly,  by  a  very  reasonable  disbelief  of  the 
improbable  story,  and  a  recollection  that  Herodotus  is 
not  always  an  historian,  "  or,"  as  Whiston  remarks, 
that  he  "sometimes  prefers  what  is  marvellous,  to  what 
is  best  attested,  as  really  true."  Juvenal,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Plutarch  (x.  174),  ridicules  the  credulity  which 

Veliticatus  Atlios,  et  quicquid  Graecia  mciulax 
Audet  in  histuria  : 

(the  voyage  through  Athos,  and  other  daring  fictions  of 
the  fabling  Greeks)  could  not  stagger.  Modern  tra- 
vellers have  sought  in  vain  for  any  evidences  of  this 
slrup'endous  work,  which  is  said  to  have  occupied,  for 
three  years,  a  vast  multitude  of  labourers.  M.  Belon, 
a  French  traveller  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  has  a 
place  in1  Mr.  Ray's  curious  collection  of  "  Travels  into 
the  Eastern  Countries,"  could  not  discover,  according 
to  Rollin,  on  passing  near  Mount  Athos,  any  traces  of 
this  canal.  Such  was  also  the  report  of  a  later  ob- 
server, our  learned  countryman  Pocock.  But  Mr. 
Richardson,  Who  is"  among  the  first  modern  authorities 
on  oriental  questions,  concludes,  from  the  following 
3o  2 
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considerations,  that  the  tale  of  Athos  is  incredible. 
"  This  promontory  was  no  more  than  200  miles  from 
Athens ;  and  yet  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  employed  a 
number  of  men,  three  years  before  his  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  to  separate  it  from  the  continent,  and  make 
a  canal  for  his  shipping.  Themistocles  also,  who,  from 
the,  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  had  been  incessantly 
alarming  the  Athenians,  with  another  Persian  invasion, 
never  endeavoured  to  support  his  opinion  by  any  allu- 
sion to  this  canal,  the  very  digging  of  which  must  have 
filled  all  Greece  with  astonishment,  and  been  the  sub- 
ject of  every  public  conversation."  (Dissert,  p.  312.) 

Xerxes  having  completed  his  preparations,  began 
his  march  from  Susa,  with  the  troops  which  accompa- 
nied him  from  Persia.  At  Critalis,  in  Cappadocia, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Archelais  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  modem  Erekli ;  the  rest  of  the  troops 
which  were  to  compose  the  land  army,  were  assembled 
to  attend  the  king,  who  now  proceeded  on  his  march  to 
Sardis.  At  Celaense,  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia,  Xerxes, 
and  his  whole  army,  are  said  to  have  been  entertained 
by  Pythius,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  only 
second  to  the  king  in  wealth,  and  to  have  vied  with 
him  in  munificence ;  though  at  length  his  generous 
offers  were  recompensed,  by  an  extravagant  cruelty. 
Pythius,  during  the  march,  having  requested  that  the 
eldest  of  his  five  sons,  which  were  all  in  the  army, 
might  be  left  as  the  support  of  his  old  age,  Xerxes, "as 
if  he  would  imitate  Darius,  in  the  case  of  Oebasus,  after 
venting  his  indignation  at  the  father,  ordered  this 
eldest  son  to  be  cut  asunder,  and  the  severed  parts  of 
his  body  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  road  through 
which  the  army  was  about  to  pass.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  late  Mr.  Beloe,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of 
Herodotus  (iii.466),  should  have  taken  this  occasion  to 
declare,  that  "  no  two  characters  could  well  afford  a 
more  striking  contrast  to  each  other  than  those  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes,"  to  the  former  of  whom  he  attri- 
butes, we  know  not  on  what  authority,  "  various  in- 
stances of  the  tenderest  humanity."  We  must,  how- 
ever, add,  that  the  story  of  Pythius,  though  Plutarch 
(de  virtutes  mulierum)  has  adopted  and  enlarged  it, 
appears,  on  reflection,  very  improbable.  What  could 
the  greatest  man  in  Phrygia  be,  but  the  satrap  of  a  pro- 
vince? And  could  such  a  man  be  suffered  to  amass 
wealth,  only  inferior  to  the  royal  treasures,  while  his 
name  and  his  magnificence,  as  Herodotus  pretends, 
were  utterly  unknown  to  Xerxes. 

The  king  now  proceeded  through  Phrygia  to  Co- 
lossae,  and  entered  Lydia,  at  a  place  where  Croesus 
had  erected  a  pillar,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  he  immediately 
sent  heralds  into  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Athens 
and  Lacedsemon,  to  demand  the  homage  of  earth  and 
water;  thus  Xerxes  occupied  the  winter  of  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  had  previously  ordered,  accord- 
ing to  our  historian,  vast  preparations  for  passing  the 
Hellespont ;  and  upon  a  temporary  disappointment  of 
his  scheme,  discovered  a  childish  petulance,  which  has 
made  this  king  a  theme  of  satire  through  all  ages. 

He  had  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Hellespont,  for  the  passage  of  his  army  into  Europe. 
The  workmen  commenced  at  the  side  next  Abydos,  the 
Phoenicians  using  (to  connect  the  vessels)  a  cordage 
made  of  linen,  and  the  Egyptians  one  made  of  the 


bark  of  the  byblus.  This  bridge  was  no  sooner  com- 
pleted at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  which  was 
nearly  a  mile  over,  when  a  violent  tempest  dispersed 
the  whole.  Enraged  by  the  knowledge  of  the  disaster, 
Xerxes  sentenced  the  Hellespont  to  be  whipped  to  the 
extent  of  three  hundred  lashes,  and  ordered  that  a 
pair  of  fetters  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  which 
made  Juvenal  (x.  183.)  extol  the  king's  lenity — 

quod  non  et  stigmate  dignum 

Credidit. 

(that  he  had  not  branded  the  sea  with  a  hot  iron.) 
Xerxes,  however,  who  had  written  to  Mount  Athos, 
now  sent  the  following  vituperatory  epistle  to  the 
Hellespont,  to  be  delivered  by  the  flagellators  :  "  Thou 
salt  and  bitter  water,  thy  master  thus  punishes  thee, 
because  thou  hast  ofTended  him  without  provocation; 
Xerxes  the  king  will  insist  on  passing  over  thee ;  no 
one  should  offer  thee  a  sacrifice,  since  thou  art  de- 
ceitful and  of  an  unsavoury  flavour."  After  thus  pu- 
nishing the  sea,  this  tragi-comedy  concluded  by  behead- 
ing those  who  had  constructed  the  bridge.  Another 
was  presently  undertaken,  or  rather  two  bridges  were 
contrived,  one  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  other  for  the 
baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  These  works  wereat 
length  executed  in  a  manner  which  Herodotus  has  mi- 
nutely, yet  not  very  clearly  described. 

The  army,  which  had  wintered  at  Sardis,  left  that 
city  early  in  the  spring,  being  terrified  at  the  moment 
of  their  departure  by  a  sudden  darkness,  probably  an 
eclipse.  Immediately  after  the  baggage-train,  marched 
troops  of  all  nations,  an  undistinguished  multitude, 
comprising  more  than  half  the  army;  at  some  distance 
followed  a  thousand  cavalry,  selected  from  the  whole 
Persian  army  ;  then  a  thousand  chosen  foot,  armed  with 
pikes  trailing  on  the  ground ;  after  these  came  ten 
Niseean  horses  superbly  caparisoned;  following  these 
appeared  the  sacred  car  of  Jupiter,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses  ;  behind  these,  on  foot,  was  the  charioteer 
holding  the  reins,  for  no  mortal  was  permitted  to  mount 
the  car ;  then  appeared  Xerxes,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
Nissean  horses  ;  by  his  side  sat  the  charioteer,  a  Persian 
named  Patiramphes,  the  son  of  Otanes.  Thus  Xerxes 
departed  from  Sardis  at  the  head  of  his  Persian  forces. 

Having  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Caicus, 
they  at  length  reached  the  Scamander,  the  first  river, 
says  our  historian,  which  failed  to  supply  a  sufficiency 
of  water  for  the  troops  and  beasts  of  burden.  Here 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  citadel  of  Priam 
to  survey  the  plain  of  Ilium,  and  to  have  sacrificed  a 
thousand  oxen  to  the  Trojan  Minerva,  whose  temple 
was  in  the  citadel,  while  the  magi  offered  libations  to 
the  hero-gods  of  the  country.  How  this  citadel  should 
have  survived  the  glory  of  Ilium  for  so  many  centuries, 
or  how  Xerxes,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Persian  magi, 
should  have  honoured  a  temple  by  a  costly  sacrifice,  we 
cannot  understand. 

The  army,  however,  arrived  at  Abydos,  on  the  Asian 
shore  of  the  Hellespont.  Here  Xerxes  gratified  his 
desire  to  survey  his  land  and  naval  armament,  in  its 
prodigious  extent.  There  was  placed  on  an  eminence 
a  throne  of  white  marble,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have 
beheld  these  myriads  of  troops,  and  this  multitude  of 
vessels,  at  one  view,  and  to  have  been  further  gratified 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  naval  combat,  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  of  Sidon  were  the  victors.  The  first  feeling 
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of  the  great  king  was  that  of  self-gratulation,  on  view- 
ing the  vast  assemblage  of  which  he  was  the  sovereign 
lord.  But  soon,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Leonidas 
(b.  iii.), 

as  down 

TV  immeasurable  ranks  his  sight  was  lost, 
A  momentary  gloom  o'ercast  his  mind, 
While  this  reflection  filled  his  eyes  with  tears  : 
That,  soon  as  time  an  hundred  years  had  told, 
Not  one  of  all  those  thousands  should  survive. 

Yet,  as  Seneca  well  remarks  (De  Brev.  Vit.  c.  xvii.), 
"  the  very  man  who  shed  these  tears  was  about  to 
destroy  quickly  that  multitude  whose  death,  within  a 
hundred  years,  he  now  professed  to  deplore."  Arta- 
banes,  the  uncle  of  Xerxes,  appears,  on  this  occasion, 
to  have  entertained  his  former  apprehensions  as  to  the 
event  of  the  expedition,  and  to  have  repeated  them  to 
the  king.  His  remonstrance  was  now  received  with  ex- 
traordinary forbearance,  and  he  was  courteously  dis- 
missed to  Susa,  under  the  pretence  of  superintending 
the  internal  government  of  the  empire. 

After  calling  an  assembly  of  the  principal  Persians 
to  receive  the  king's  last  commands  on  passing  over 
into  Europe,  the  next  morning,  before  sun-rise,  they 
burned  on  the  bridge  a  profusion  of  perfumes,  and 
strewed  the  road  with  branches  of  myrtle.  At  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  Xerxes  poured  a  libation  into  the 
sea  from  a  golden  cup,  and  prayed  the  sun  to  avert 
every  calamity  which  might  interfere  with  his  subjuga- 
tion of  Europe  to  the  farthest  limits.  He  then  threw 
the  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  as  also  a  golden  goblet 
and  a  Persian  scymitar.  "  I  cannot  decide,"  says 
Herodotus,  and  his  language  may  assist  us  to  appre- 
ciate some  marvellous  passages  in  his  history,  "  I  cannot 
decide,  whether  in  throwing  these  things  into  the  sea, 
Xerxes  designed  an  oblation  to  the  sun,  or  if,  repenting 
of  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont, 
he  intended  to  appease  that  sea  by  his  offerings." 

Xerxes  and  his  army  appear  now  to  have  passed  the 
bridge,  nearly  in  such  an  order  as  that  in  which  they 
had  marched  out  of  Sardis ;  except  that  the  king,  as 
soon  as  he  had  set  foot  in  Europe,  had  a  view  of  his 
troops  for  seven  days  and  nights,  driven  over  by  the 
lashes  of  the  whip.  The  army  having  all  passed  over, 
and,  according  to  our  historian,  been  alarmed  by  pro- 
digies not  worthy  to  be  here  related,  Xerxes  directed  his 
fleet,  on  sailing  from  the  Hellespont,  to  coast  along  the 
shore,  and  to  rendezvous  at  the  promontory  of  Sar- 
pedon,  while  the  army  advanced  to  Doriscus,  a  spacious 
plain  of  Thrace,  where  was  a  fortress,  in  which  Darius, 
in  his  expedition  against  Scythia,  had  placed  a  Persian 
garrison.  This  being  a  place  suited  to  his  purpose, 
Xerxes  here  determined  to  arrange  and  number  his 
forces.  This  he  effected  by  first  collecting  10,000  men, 
and  enclosing  with  walls  the  exact  space  they  were 
found  to  occupy.  Successive  bodies  of  10,000  men 
each,  were  then  admitted  into  the  enclosure,  till  the 
whole  army  was  numbered. 

The  amount  of  the  land  forces,  Herodotus  reports 
to  have  been  1,700,000,  or  rather,  upon  the  whole, 
1,800,000,  a  statement  which  may  justly  excite  no 
small  doubts  of  the  veracity,  in  this  instance,  at  least, 
of  the  reputed  father  of  history.  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
gards his  statement  as  absolutely  fabulous,  and  is  led 
to  doubt  whether  "  the  paramount  sovereign  of  Persia" 
ever  undertook  this  expedition  into  Greece.  He  rather 


concludes  it  may  have  been  the  project  of  some  feuda- 
tory prince,  or  viceroy  of  the  western  districts  of  that 
empire.  M.  Larcher,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  alleges 
the  enslaved  condition  of  the  immense  population  of  the 
Persian  empire,  all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  occu- 
pation, forced  to  become  soldiers  at  the  command  of 
the  sovereign.  To  the  computations  of  later  writers, 
Ctesias,  Diodorus,  Julian,  Pliny,  and  Justin,  who, 
though  varying,  have  all  greatly  diminished  the  num- 
bers of  this  army,  Larcher  opposes  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  as  almost  a  contemporary,  who,  at  Olympia, 
must  have  found,  to  listen  to  his  recital,  many  Greeks 
who  had  fought  against  Xerxes.  Yet  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  sanction  of  Persians  to  his  veracity  had  been  far 
more  satisfactory.  For  what  exaggeration  would  not 
the  Greeks  have  excused,  to  gratify  their  hatred  of  the 
Persian  power.  Major  Rennel  offers  what  is  probably 
the  best  solution  of  this  difficulty,  when  he  says,  that 
"  the  Persians  may  be  compared,  in  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  with  the  Europeans  in  a  British 
army  in  India ;"  where,  as  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam, 
20,000  regular  troops  have  been  attended  by  a  mixed 
multitude  of  more  than  100,000.  Of  the  military 
dresses  and  weapons  of  this  army,  Herodotus  has  given 
a  minute  description,  of  which  we  shall  here  subjoin  a 
short  account. 

The  Persians  and  Medes,  for  the  historian  uses  these 
terms  indifferently,  wore  on  their  heads  woollen  tiaras. 
Their  dress  was  a  parti-coloured  tunic,  adorned  with 
plates  of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the  scales  of  fishes. 
They  bore  a  shield  called  gerra.  Their  spears  were 
short,  their  bows  large,  with  arrows  made  of  reeds. 
On  the  right  side  they  wore  a  dagger.  The  Assyrians 
had  brazen  helmets  of  a  barbarous  form.  Their  arms 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians.  They  had  also 
clubs  pointed  with  iron,  and  linen  cuirasses  (or  war- 
jackets,  as  Major  Rennel  conjectures),  which  would  re- 
sist the  stroke  of  a  sabre.  To  omit  numerous  descrip- 
tions, which  cannot  now  give  any  interest,  we  add  the 
following: — The  Arabians  wore  large  folding  vests, 
which  they  call  zirae ;  their  bows  were  long,  flexible, 
and  crooked.  The  Ethiopians  were  clad  in  skins  of 
panthers  and  lions ;  their  bows  were  of  palm,  and  not 
less  than  four  cubits  long.  Their  arrows  were  short, 
and  made  of  reeds.  Instead  of  iron,  they  were  pointed 
with  a  stone,  with  which  they  used  to  cut  their  seals. 
They  had  also  spears  armed  with  the  horns  of  goats, 
shaped  like  the  iron  of  a  lance  ;  and  also  knotty  clubs. 
It  is  the  custom  of  this  people,  when  they  advance  to 
combat,  to  daub  one-half  of  their  bodies  with  gypsum, 
and  the  other  with  vermilion.  (L.  vii.  c.  49.)  Of  the 
cavalry,  "  who  formed  a  body  of  80,000,"  (a  most  dis- 
proportionate number),  "  exclusive  of  camels  and  cha- 
riots," the  most  remarkable  appear  to  have  been  "  the 
Sagartii,  a  body  of  8,000.  These  people  led  a  pastoral 
life,  were  originally  of  Persian  descent,  and  used  the 
Persian  language.  They  had  no  offensive  weapons, 
except  their  daggers.  Their  principal  dependance  in 
battle  was  upon  cords,  made  of  twisted  leather.  These 
cords,  having  a  noose  at  the  end,  they  threw  out,  and 
thus  entangling  their  enemy,  easily  put  him  to  death." 

Whether  the  Jews  were  comprehended  in  one  of  the 
numerous  divisions  of  this  army,  has  been  a  question  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  They  could  scarcely  have  escaped  a  gene- 
ral call  upon  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  Josephus 
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(Contra  Apion.  1.  i.  9.  22),  declares  for  the  affirmative. 
He  concludes  that  they  are  designed  by  the  poet 
Cherilus,  a  contemporary  of  Xerxes,  who  says,  that"  at 
the  last  there  passed  over  a  people,  wonderful  to  be 
beheld,  who  spake  the  Phoenician  tongue.  They  dwelt 
in  the  Solymean  mountains,  near  a  broad  lake."  Pri- 
deaux  says,  "  Jerusalem  having  also  had  the  name  of 
Solyma  (by  abbreviation  for  Hierosotyma),  and  all  the 
country  thereabouts  being  mountainous,  and  lying  near 
the  great  lake  Asphaltites,  commonly  called  the  lake  of 
Sodom,  this  description  seems  plainly  to  suit  the  Jews, 
especially  since  it  is  also  mentioned  that  they  spake 
the  Phoenician  language,  the  Syriac  being  then  the 
vulgar  language  of  the  Jews.  But  Scaliger,  Cunseus, 
and  Bochartus,  understand  it  of  the  Solymi,  in  Pisidia. 
However,  Salmasius  maintains  the  contrary  opinion, 
and  justifies  Josephus  in  it;  and  it  must  be  said,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  when  Xerxes  called  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  Persian  empire  to  follow  him  to 
this  war,  the  Jews  alone  should  be  excused  from  it. 
And  therefore,  whether  these  whom  Cherilus  speaks  of 
were  Jews,  or  not,  it  must  be  taken  for  certain  that 
they  also  did  bear  a  part  in  this  expedition."  (Pt.  i.  b.  iv.) 

To  the  command  of  this  armament  twelve  generals 
were  appointed  for  the  land  forces ;  the  first  of  whom 
was  Mardonius,  who  now  hoped  to  retrieve  his  lost 
military  reputation ;  another  of  these  leaders  was  Me- 
gabyzus,  the  son  of  Zopyrns ;  Hydarnes  commanded 
the  10,000  Persians,  who  were  called  the  immortal 
band.  The  cavalry  had  separate  commanders,  and 
four  generals  were  appointed  for  the  fleet,  which  at 
first  consisted  of  1,200  vessels  of  war,  and  the  num- 
ber was  increased  by  those  states  in  Europe  which 
the  power  of  Xerxes  had  inclined  to  solicit  his  alliance. 
These  commanders  of  the  fleet  are  named  by  Hero- 
dotus, but  none  of  them  distinguished  themselves  ex- 
cept his  countrywoman  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  who  attended  Xerxes  with  five  ships,  the  best  ap- 
pointed of  all  the  fleet.  She  is  celebrated  as  well  for 
her  courage  in  battle  as  for  her  prudent  counsel. 

Xerxes  having  numbered  his  forces  of  every  descrip- 
tion, proceeded,  according  to  the  narration  of  Hero- 
dotus, to  review  the  immense  multitude  which  the  his- 
torian assigns  to  this  expedition.  Mounted  on  a  car, 
the  king  passed  through  every  rank  of  the  different 
nations,  proposing  suitable  questions  to  each,  attended 
by  his  secretaries,  who  wrote  down  the  answers.  He 
then  seated  himself  on  the  deck  of  a  Sidonian  vessel, 
under  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  thus  gratified  his  curiosity 
in  passing  through  the  fleet.  The  king  then  sent  for 
Demaratus,  the  exiled  Spartan  prince,  who  attended 
him  in  this  expedition,  and  had  probably  witnessed  the 
review.  -Demanding  of  the  Spartan  whether  he  thought 
the  Greeks  would  venture  to  resist  such  a  force,  De- 
maratus prudently  inquired  whether  his  royal  patron 
were  disposed  to  hear  the  truth,  or  to  be  flattered. 
Xerxes  requiring  his  opinion  without  apprehension  or 
disguise,  Demaratus  assured  the  king  that  the  Greeks, 
or  at  least  the  Lacedaemonians,  would  resist,  even 
though  they  could  muster  only  a  thousand  men. 
He  then  closed  a  conversation  of  some  length,  by 
a  flattering  wish  that  the  expedition  might  succeed 
according  to  the  king's  desires.  This  success,  how- 
ever, he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent,  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  communicated  to  the  Greeks, 
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being,  according  to  Justin,  "amiciorputr'uepostfugam,     Xerxe«. 
quam  regi,  post  belieficia"  (more  friendly  to  the  country 
which  ha<l  banished,  than  to  the  king  who  had  enter- 
tained him.) 

Xerxes  now  traversed  the  territory  of  Thrace,  which 
his  fleet  coasted,  to  supply  the  necessary  provisions  of 
the  army,  except   when   they  were  furnished  by  the 
cities  on  his  march,  as  at  Abdera;  where  a  citizen,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  proposed  to  thank  the  gods  for 
their  escape  from  total  ruin,   as  Xerxes  had  exacted 
only  one  meal  in  a  day.     On  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 
as  the  historian  relates,  the  magi,  for  the  purpose  of 
divination,  sacrificed  white  horses,  the   appearance  of  Advance  of 
whose  entrails  contained  the  happiest  prognostications  the  Persian 
of  a  successful  expedition.     Of  the  manner  of  such  a  arn^ ' 
sacrifice,    Strabo,  (1.  xv.   p.  1065,  B)   as  quoted   by 
Larcher,  gives  the  following  description  : 

"  When  the  Persians  arrive  at  a  lake,  river,  or  fountain,  Persian 
they  dig  a  trench,  over  which  they  slay  the  victim,  sacrifices. 
carefully  preserving  the  adjacent  water  from  being  de- 
filed by  the  blood.  They  then  dispose  of  the  flesh  on 
branches  of  myrtle  or  laurel,  to  which  they  set  fire 
with  slender  wands,  frequently  chaunting  hymns,  and 
making  libations  of  oil,  mixed  with  milk  and  honey ; 
but  these  they  pour  out  neither  on  the  fire  nor  on  the 
water,  but  on  the  earth.  To  this  sacrifice  the  magi  soon 
added  a  horribly  cruelty.  Having  crossed  the  Strymon, 
they  came*  into  the  country  of  the  Edonians ;  under- 
standing that  the  district,  through  which  they  were 
passing,  was  called  the  Nine  Ways,  they  seized  nine 
boys,  and  as  many  girls,  natives  of  the  country.  These 
they  buried  alive,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and,  as  Herodotus  conjectures,  for  a  sacrifice 
to  the  subterranean  deity." 

Xerxes  proceeded  on  his  march,  receiving  the  sub-  Order  of 
mission  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  and  luarc*J> 
from  these  he  continually  augmented  his  forces.  His 
march  was  in  the  following  order.  One  of  the  three 
bodies,  into  which  the  army  was  divided,  proceeded 
along  the  shore,  and  was  commanded  by  Mardonius 
and  Masistes ;  another,  led  by  Tritantaechmes  and 
Gergis,  marched  through  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
while  the  third  took  the  midway  between  the  other 
divisions.  Here  Xerxes  commanded,  and  had  Smer- 
domenes  and  Megabyzus  under  his  immediate  direc- 
tions. In  this  order  the  army  arrived  at  Therma,  Arrival  at 
afterwards  called  Thessalonica,  and  now,  by  the  Therma. 
Turks,  Saloniki,  situate  on  the  gulf  which  bears  that 
name.  Here  Xerxes  appears  to  have  remained  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  historian  attributes  to  him  the 
project  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  river  Peneus. 
Here,  however,  he  waited  the  return  of  the  heralds 
whom  he  had  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  except 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  to  demand  the  homage  of 
earth  and  water.  The  principal  of  those  who  submitted 
were  the  people  of  Thessaly  and  the  Locrians,  both 
justly  dreading  the  approach  of  the  Persian  forces. 

Of  the  various   preparations    to    accomplish  these  Athens  and 
mighty  projects  of  the   great  king,  the  Greeks,  and  Lacedse- 
especially  the  threatened  states,  Athens  and  Lacedee-  m 
in  on,  had  not  been  inattentive  observers.     The  talents 
called  forth  by   this  crisis  of  their  affairs,    and   the 
manner  in  which  those  talents  were  now  exerted,  will 
occur,  with  interesting  particulars,  in  our  biographies 
of  the  great  men  who  adorned  this  splendid  period  of 
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Biography.  Grecian  history.     A  very  succinct  relation  must  here 
*-*~^*+~/  suffice  to  carry  on  the  history  of  Xerxes. 

From  A  convention  of  deputies  from  the  several  states  of 

A.  M.      Greece  was  held  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  provide 
35^19.      for  the  common  safety.     The  Spartans  took  the  further 
B7~c.      precaution  of  inquiring  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  where 
485.      a  priestess  declared  the  cruel  alternative,  that  either  a 
to         king,   the  descendant  of  Hercules,  must  sacrifice  his 
A.  M.      life,  or  Lacedaemon  be  destroyed.     On  this  sacrifice 
3540.     Leonidas    immediately   resolved,    and    determined   to 
B~       defend  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  only  300  Spar- 
464.      tans-     These,  however,  with  the  troops   of  some   al- 
Conveution  ^ec^  C1^ei>  m  Peloponnesus,  and  of  the  Thebans,  Thes- 
of  Grecian   pians,  and  states  near  Thermopylae,  composed  an  army 
states.          of  8,000  men.     There  they  awaited   the  advance   of 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  that  "  world  in  arms,"  at  the  pass, 
which  Raleigh  describes  as  "  a  narrow  passage  of  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  lying  between  the  mountains  which 
divide  Thessaly  from  Greece,  where,  some  time,  the 
Phocians  had  raised  a  wall,  with  gates,  which  was  then 
for  the  most  part  ruined." 

The  Persians  now  approached  the  pass.  "  If  we 
may  believe  Herodotus/'  says  the  same  historian,  "  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  being  reviewed  at  Thermopylee,  con- 
sisted of  5,283,220  men,  besides  laundresses,  harlots, 
and  horses."  We  need  not  repeat  the  historic  doubts 
which  this  extravagant  enumeration  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Xerxes 
disdained  to  expect  a  moment's  opposition  when  his  army 
should  appear,  though  he  had  heard,  while  in  Thessaly, 
that  a  small  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Leonidas, 
determined  to  dispute  the  passage.  He  first  sent  a 
horseman  to  reconnoitre,  who  returned  after  having 
observed  only  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  he  found 
engaged,  some  in  gymnastic  sports,  while  others  were 
combing  their  hair.  The  king  appeared  surprised  that 
they  were  so  much  at  their  ease ;  but  Demaratus  as- 
sured him  that  when  they  were  about  to  expose  their 
lives  in  battle,  they  carefully  adjusted  their  hair.  He 
also  ventured  to  repeat  the  uncourtly  opinion,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  resist  to  the  last  man.  But  the 
king,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  incapable  of 
profiting  by  good  counsel. 

After  a  delay  of  four  days,  during  which  he  expected 
that  the  Greeks  would  fly  and  abandon  the  defence  of 
the  pass,  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  Medes  and 
Cissians,  with  orders  to  bring  them  prisoners.  They, 
however,  repulsed  the  invaders,  who  were  continually 
reinforced,  till,  at  length,  the  confession  was  extorted 
from  Xerxes,  that  he  had  many  men  but  few  soldiers. 
The  Medes  were  now  superseded  by  the  immortal  band 
of  Persians,  commanded  by  Hydarnes,  who  vainly  ad- 
vanced as  to  an  easy  victory.  After  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  discovered  their 
superior  skill  and  bravery,  the  immortals  were  forced 
to  retire.  So  arduous  had  been  the  conflict,  that  Xerxes, 
who  is  described  as  a  spectator  of  the  combat,  is  said 
to  have  thrice  leaped  from  his  throne,  "  fearing,"  says 
Raleigh,  "  the  apprehended  destruction  of  his  army, 
by  one  handful  of  those  men,  whom  not  long  before  he 
had  utterly  despised." 

Treachery,  however,  succeeded  where  force  had  been 
unavailing.  For,  after  a  second  engagement  had  proved 
equally  unsuccessful,  "  a  renegade  Grecian,"  says  the 
same  historian,  "  taught  him  a  secret  way,  by  which  part 
of  his  army  might  ascend  the  ledge,  of  mountains,  and  set 


upon  the  back*  of  those  who  kept  the  straits.  Then," 
he  adds,  "  did  Leonidas,  with  his  300  Spartans  and  700 
Thespians,  with  admirable  courage,  not  only  resist  that 
world  of  men  which  charged  them  on  all  sides,  but, 
issuing  out  of  their  strength,  made  so  great  a  slaughter 
of  their  enemies,  that  they  might  be  well  called  van- 
quishers,  though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  the  place." 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  glorious  end  of  the  300  Spartans, 
for  Leonidas  had  sent  away  his  allies.  According  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  is  followed  by  Plutarch,  the 
Spartans  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  Persians  before 
those  who  were  about  to  fall  upon  their  rear  could  make 
the  circuit  of  the  mountain.  Leonidas  and  his  chosen  Le<>nid;« 
band  now  attacked  the  Persian  camp,  where  they  made  attacks  the 
a  great  slaughter,  penetrating  even  to  the  royal  pavilion.  Pt'rsla» 
from  which  Xerxes  had  narrowly  escaped.  Of  thatcainp' 
prince,  Pausauius  has  left  the  remark,  that  he  "  had 
never  beheld  Greece,  or  laid  Athens  in  ashes,  had  not 
his  forces  under  Hydarnes,  been  conducted  through  a 
path  over  Oeta,  and  by  that  means  encompassing  the 
Greeks,  overcame  and  slain  Leonidas."  According  to 
Herodotus,  he  had  lost  in  these  combats,  two  of  his 
brothers  and  20,000  men,  whose  numbers  he  vainly 
attempted  to  conceal,  by  giving  the  customary  burial  to 
only  1,000,  and  heaping  the  remainder  in  pits,  which 
were  immediately  covered  with  grass  and  leaves. 

Xerxes  had  no  sooner  passed  Thermopylae,  than  he  Xerxes  en- 
laid  waste  Phocis  and  the  adjoining  states,  the  inha-  ters  Attica, 
bitants  flying  at  his  approach.     A  detachment  of  his 
army  also  marched  to  Delphi,  with  a  design  to  pillage 
the  temple  of  its  immense  riches,  of  which,  says  Hero- 
dotus, the  king  had  a  more  minute  description  than  of 
the  furniture  of  his  own  palaces.     The  storied  preven- 
tion of  this  pillage,  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  while  rocks, 
severed  from  the  mountain,  crushed  the  Persian  troops, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian. 
history.      Another  detachment   of  the   Persian  army 
entered  Attica,  and  marched  to  Athens,  which  they 
found  nearly  without  inhabitants ;  for,  the  Athenians, 
on    the   advice   of  Themistocles,  who   had   probably 
procured   the   oracle   which    he   persuaded    them   to 
obey,  had  embarked  on  board  their  gallies,  to  meet  the 
enemy  at  sea.     A  few  indeed,  remained,  too  indigent  Athens  de- 
to  sustain  the  expences  of  the  embarkation,  or  who  had  serted- 
literally  interpreted  the  exhortation  to   trust  in  their 
wooden  walls..    These  they  bravely  defended  till   they 
were  all  slain  ;  for  Xerxes  stormed  the  citadel  and  re- 
duced it  to  ashes,     Of  his  success  against  Athens,  he 
immediately  informed  his  uncle,  and  uncourtly  coun- 
sellor, Artabanes,    by  a  courier  dispatched   to  Susa, 
charged  also  with  those  invaluable  spoils,  the  statues 
and  pictures  of  Greece. 

While  Xerxes  had  been  delayed  at  the  pass  of  Ther-  Battle  of 
mopylse,  his  fleet  had  rendevouzed  at  Aphetee,  a  port  Artenu- 
of  Thessaly,  at  no  great  distance  from  Artemisium,  a  su 
promontory  of  Euboea,  oflfwhich  the  Grecian  navy  waited 
their  approach.     The  fleet  of  the  Persians  had  suffered 
in  a  storm,  yet  they  were  able  to  detach  two  hundred 
ships,  with  orders  to  sail  round  the  island  of  Euboea, 
and  encompass  the  Grecian  fleet.  These  having  intelli- 
gence of  the  design,  set  sail  in  the  night,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  Persian  detachment  at  day-break. 
Missing  them,  they  bore  away  to  meet  the  main  body, 
and  brought  on  the  obstinately-disputed  battle  of  Arte- 
misium, on  the  very  day  of  the  last  desperate  conflict 
which  had  opened  to  Xerxes  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
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The  battle  of  Artemisium  was  by  no  means  decisive, 
though  the  Greeks  had  generally  the  advantage :  yet 
their  ships  were  shattered,  and  to  refit  them  they  retired 
to  the  straits  of  Salamis,  where  they  were  reinforced 
till  their  vessels  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred. 
Thither  the  Persians  followed  them,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Artemisia,  who  recommended  the  invasion 
of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  land  army— a  counsel  as 
obviously  prudent,  as  that  queen's  behaviour  in  the 
naval  engagement,  which  she  would  have  prevented, 
was  singularly  heroic.  But  Xerxes  was  devoted  to 
councils  more  flattering  to  his  own  opinion,  and  en- 
camped his  army  on  the  shore,  pitching  his  tent  on 
Mount  jEgaleus,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Salamis,  where 
he  might  witness  the  conduct  of  his  commanders,  and 
employ  the  secretaries  who  attended  him  to  record  their 
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The  Greeks  taking  advantage  of  that  narrow  sea, 
which  prevented  the  Persians,  whose  ships  were  more 
numerous,  from  extending  their  front,  determined  to 
engage  them.     Or,  according  to  another  account,  by 
the  policy  of  Themistocles,  they  were  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  an  engagement  was  mdispensible.     In  this 
battle  of  Salamis  the  Persians  suffered  a  great  over- 
throw, two  hundred  of  their  ships  being  destroyed,  and 
the  rest  driven  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  whence  they 
never  ventured  to  return  into  Greece.     It  is  well  re- 
marked by  Raleigh,  that  "  the  scribes  of  Xerxes  had 
a  wearisome   task   of  writing  down  many   disasters 
which  befel  the  Persian  fleet;  which  ill  acquitted  itself 
that  day,  doing  no  one  piece  of  service  worthy  the 
presence  of  their  king  or  the  registring  of  his  notaries." 
Xerxes  no  sooner  witnessed  this  disaster,  than,  fearing 
lest  the  victors  should  reach  the  Hellespont  before  him, 
he  hastened  the  march  of  his  army  out  of  Europe, 
leaving  Mardonius  with  300,000  men  to  carry  on  the 
war.     On  this  march,  for  which  there  had  been  no  pre- 
paration, great  hardships  were  endured  during  the  forty- 
five  days  which  it  occupied.     At  length  the  king,  im- 
patient to  escape,  left  his  army,  and  hastened  with  a 
small  retinue  to  the  bridge,  which  he  found  almost 
destroyed  by  a  tempest.     He  was  thus  reduced  to  cross 
the  Hellespont  in  a  skiff:  "  Eratres  spectaculo  digna," 
says  Justin  (1.  ii.  c.  13.),  "  et  sestimatione  sortis  hu- 
manse,  rerum  varietate  miranda,  in  exiguo  latentem 
videre  navigio,  quern  paulo  ante  vix  eequor  omne  cu- 
piebat;    carentem   etiam   oinni    servorum   ministerio, 
cujus  exercitus,   propter  multitudinem,    terris  graves 
erunt:"   (It  was  a  spectacle   fitted  to  afford   a  just 
estimate  of  human  greatness,  and  to  discover  the  in- 
stability of  every  thing  earthly,  when  he  was  stealing 
away  in  a  small  boat,  almost  destitute  of  attendants, 
whose  fleets  had  lately  covered  the  sea,  and  whose 
armies,  by  their  vast  multitude,  had  exhausted   the 
land.)     Xerxes  waited  for  his  army  at  Sardis,  and  thus 
ingloriously  concluded  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.     To 
add  to  the  king's  disappointment,  his  allies,  the  Car- 
thaginians,  were  about  the  same  time,   defeated   by 
Gelo,  the  king  of  Sicily.     He  slew  150,000,   and  sold 
the  same  number,  till  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  Cartha- 
ginian captives.     Of  their  fleet,  only  a  cock-boat  re- 
mained, in  which  a  few  escaped  to  carry  the  dismal 
news  to  Carthage. 

Mardonius  passed  the  winter  in  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia, and  early  in  the  spring  marched  into  Bceotia. 
From  thence  he  sent  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  with 


flattering  proposals  of  accommodation  to  the  Athe- 
nians. He  offered  to  reinstate  whatever  the  Persians 
had  destroyed  on  their  invasion,  to  restore,  and  even 
to  extend  their  possessions,  to  guarantee  their  own 
laws,  and,  in  short,  to  render  them  the  most  favoured 
tributaries  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but  the  Athenians 
were  deaf  to  these  proposals.  The  enraged  general 
marched  into  Attica,  desolating  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  and  destroying,  at  Athens,  now  a 
second  time  deserted,  every  thing  which  had  escaped 
the  former  devastation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks 
assembled  their  forces  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
drew  Mardonius  back  into  Boeotia,  where  he  encamped 
on  the  river  jEsopus. 

Upon  this  the  Greeks  marched  to  attack  the  Per- 
sians. Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  and  Aristides 
the  Athenian,  commanded  the  allied  forces,  which 
amounted  to  120,000;  the  Persians  are  computed,  by 
Herodotus,  at  350,000,  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus  at 
500,000.  The  armies  joined  battle  near  the  city  of 
Plateea,  when  Mardonius  was  slain,  and  the  Persian 
army  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Artabazus,  indeed, 
who  had  early  apprehended  the  ill  fortune  of  the  day, 
escaped  with  40,000  men  under  his  command.  By 
hasty  marches  he  reached  Byzantium  before  the  news 
of  the  battle,  and  thence  passed  into  Asia.  Besides 
these,  it  was  computed  that  not  4,000  of  the  Persian 
army  survived  the  battle  of  Plateea,  and  it  was  the 
last  army  of  Persians  ever  seen  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Hellespont.  On  the  very  day  of  that  battle 
happened  the  engagement  at  Mycale,  a  promontory  on 
the  continent  of  Asia;  this,  according  to  the  remaining 
accounts,  was  rather  a  land  than  a  naval  engagement. 
The  Persians,  on  the  approach  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  had 
drawn  up  their  ships  on  the  shore,  where  they  had 
100,000  land  forces;  they  also  formed  a  strong  ram- 
part to  defend  their  navy;  but  the  now  irresistible 
Greeks  defeated  the  army,  forced  the  rampart,  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  ships. 

Xerxes,  when  apprized  of  these  accumulated  dis- 
asters, left  Sardis  precipitately,  as  he  had  fled  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis.     He,  however,  gave  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  all  the  temples  in  Asia  Minor,  either 
from  zeal  for  the  magian  religion,  or  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     The  same  conduct  he 
observed  when  passing  through  Babylon,  on  his  return 
to  Susa,  perhaps,  as  Prideaux  conjectures,  to  recruit 
his  finances  by  the  immense  treasures  which  the  temple 
of  Belus  contained.     Thus,  adds  that  pious  and  learned 
author  (Con.  pt.  i.  b.  iv.)  "  was  fully  compleated  what 
the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied   many 
year  before — All  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  hath  he 
broken  to  the  ground.     I  will  punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  I 
will  bring  forth  out  of  his  mouth  that  which  he  hath  swal-^ 
lowed.    And  I  will  do  judgment  on  all  the  graven  images  of 
Babylon.    Bell  is  confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces^ 
her  idols  arc  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces." 
While  the  Greeks  were  pursuing  their  advantages, 
by  delivering  many  of  the  cities  of  Asia  from  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  Xerxes  was  solacing  himself  by  the  indul- 
gence of  his  criminal  passions,  and  preparing,  in  his 
own  family,  a  horrible  tragedy.      He  had  sought  to 
seduce  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes.     That  lady 
utterly  rejecting  his  unworthy  suit,  he  hoped  to  con- 
ciliate her  by  marrying  her  daughter  Artaynta  to  his 
eldest  son  Darius.     This  marriage  had  no  influence  to 
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corrupt  the  wife  of  Masistes;  and  at  length  Xerxes 
attempted,  and  prevailed  over  the  virtue  of  her  daughter 
Fro«i      Artaynta,  whom  he  had  just  married  to  his  son.     In 
A.  M.      the  process  of  this  scandalous  intrigue,  Artaynta  be- 
3519.     came  possessed  of  a  rich  mantle,  which  Hamestris,  the 
B~~c.      queen  of  Xerxes,  had  wrought  for  him.     This  she  dis« 
485.      played  in  public,  when  the  queen,  confirmed  in  her  sus- 
to        picions   of  what  had  happened,  meditated   revenge  ; 
A.H-      but  considering  the  mother  of  Artaynta  as  the  insti- 
3540.     gator  of  the  whole  affair,  on  her  she  determined  to 
B77;,      wreak  a  cruel  retribution.     On  the  birth-day  of  the 
4^4^      king  it  was  customary  for  him  to  grant  the  most  extra- 
vagant requests  of  those  about  him,  and  the  vindictive 
queen  had  not  long  to  wait  for  this  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  requesting  the  wife  of  Masistes  to  be  given  up 
to  her  disposal. 

Xerxes  long  hesitated  to  comply  with  her  demand  ; 
aware  at  once  of  his  own  share  in  the  dishonour  already 
brought  upon  his  brother's  family,  and  of  some  barba- 
rous outrage  being  now  meditated  by  the  queen.  He 
is  said,  at  last,  to  have  sent  for  his  brother  to  persuade 
him  to  sacrifice  his  innocent  consort,  and  accept  of  a 
daughter  of  the  king  in  her  place  ;  an  offer  which 
Masistes  rejected  with  great  firmne.ss,  reminding 
Xerxes  not  only  that  he  was  well  contented  with  his 
present  alliance,  but  that  his  wife  had  been  the  mother 
of  three  noble  sons,  as  well  as.  daughters,  one  of  whom 
had  married  the  son  of  the»king;  and  "  would  you  after 
tliis,"  said  he,  "  have  me  marry  your  daughter?  I 
esteem  your  proposal,  O  king,  as  the  highest  honour, 
but  I  cannot  accept  it."  Xerxes  broke  off  this  confer- 
ence in  great  anger  ;  but  Hamestris,  in.  the  interim,  by 
means  of  the  guard,  had  siejted  her  unhappy  victim. 
Having  first  mutilated  her  person  in  the  most  horrible 
manner,  she  »ent  her  home  to  her  husband  in  that 
fijanglad  condition.  Masistes,  highly  exasperated,  de- 
termined to  revenge  himself  by  revolting  from  the 
king,  and  hastened,  for  this  purpose,  to  his  govern- 
went  of  Bactria.  Here  the  Sacce,  a  most  warlike  and 
powerful  tribe,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  both 
at  Platsea  and  Marathon,  and  were  afterwards  concerned 
in  several  considerable  revolutions  i«  their  neighbour- 
hood) had  undoubtedly  been  ready  to  avenge  his  inju- 
ries, for  he  was  much  beloved  throughout  the  whole 
province  which  he  governed,  Xerxes,  however,  sent 
tfter  him  a  party  of  horse,  by  whom  Masisteg  and  all 


his  family  were  destroyed.  And  thus,  unless  Herodotus 
has  egregiously  fabled,  to  gratify  the  resentment  of 
the  Greeks,  Xerxes  appears  a  slave  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions, vainly  seeking  an  unlimited  rule  over  other  men 
while  he  had  no  command  over  himself. 

We  hare  now  passed  through  nine  of  the  twenty-one 
years  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  according  to 
the  accounts  generally  received ;  though  some,  on  the 
authority  of  Thucydides,  have  given  nine  of  the  latter 
years  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  The  Greeks,  during 
those  years,  continued  to  employ  their  naval  ascendancy 
in  freeing  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia  Minor  from  the 
dominion  of  Persia.  In  the  interior  of  that  empire 
nothing  appears  to  have  occurred  worthy  of  history, 
except  those  extraordinary  events  which  are  elsewhere 
detailed — the  resort  of  Themistocles  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  his  favour  with  the  great  king. 

The  end  of  Xerxes  was  worthy  of  the  public  and 
private  life  which  history,  at  least  that  of  the  Greeks, 
bas  assigned  to  him.  He  was  slain  by  one  of  his 
guards,  who  afterwards  slew  his  eldest  son  Darius, 
on  a  false  accusation,  and  thus  raised  Artaxerxes  to 
the  throne.  Some,  however,  suppose,  that  he  had 
shared  the  government  with  his  father  from  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign.  (See  Mr.  Lauchlane  Taylor's  obser- 
vations in  his  Essay  on  the  Revelations,  p.  191,  ajnd 
Priestley  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  1780, 
sec.  iv.  p.  24.) 

Of  Xerxes,  scarcely  any  thing  wxnild  now  be  known, 
but  for  the  chapters  of  Herodotus,  which  we  have 
often  quoted.  Whether  the  father  of  history  justly 
described,  or  occasionally  misrepresented  the  character 
of  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote, 
he  has  pertainly  held  him  up  to  all  ages  as  an  object  of 
contempt  rather  than  of  admiration.  Nor  has  any  name 
been  more  frequently  employed 

To  point  a  moral,  or  ndorn  »  tale. 

In  the  judgment  of  Fenelon,  when  he  was  instructing 
a  young  prince  by  the  examples  of  antiquity,  irr  his 
Dialogues  Des  Morts,  the  life  of  this  king  eminently  dis- 
covers, that  "La  sagesse  et  la  valeur  rendent  les  etats 
invincibles,  et  non  pas  le  grand  nombre  des  sujets,  ni 
1'autorite  san  bornes  des  princes."  ^( Wisdom  and  valour 
render  state*  invincible,  rather  than  numerous  subjects 
or  the  bovmdle&s  authority  of  princes,) 
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IN  tracing  out  the  illustrious  course  pursued  by 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  we  have  to  contemplate  the 
mighty  change  in  the  government  of  Rome,  from  the 
regal  to  the  consular  state,  in  which  he  took  so  striking 
and  heroic  a  share.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Roman 
citizen,  which  now  had  assumed  a  marked  distinctive- 
ness  of  character,  would  scarcely  have  suffered  the  long 
duration  of  the  kingly  power,  even  though  it  had  not 
been  tyrannically  exerted.  The  stern  and  savage  virtue 
of  the  early  Romans,  would  have  prompted  them,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  require  a  larger  share  in  the  direction 
of  their  country,  for  whose  glory  they  were  alone  con- 
tented to  live,  and  in  whose  defence  they  thought  it 
happiness  to  die.  The  oppressions,  however,  of  Tar-* 
quin  and  his  sons  a  little  precipitated  the  great  revo- 
lution which  the  fierce  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  people 
had  been  silently  preparing. 

Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  been  destined  to 
awaken  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  injuries  and 
their  rights,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family.  His  father,  Marcus  Junius,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  patricians,  for  his  ample 
estate  and  his  personal  virtues,  and  had  been  honoured 
with  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Tarquin. 
These  circumstances  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  haughty  monarch,  who  obtained  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  Servius,  and,  conscious  of  the  atrocity  of 
his  own  proceedings,  thought  it  could  be  rendered 
secure  only  by  the  removal  of  all  the  chief  men  in  the 
state  whose  virtues  might  silently  approach  him.  Ex- 
cited by  this  apprehension,  and  anxious  to  secure  the 
princely  fortunes  of  his  victim,  Tarquin  caused  Marcus 
Junius  to  be  assassinated,  together  with  one  of  his 
sons.  Lucius  Junius  would,  doubtless,  have  shared  the 
fate  of  his  father  and  his  brother,  had  he  not  counter- 
feited idiocy,  and  thus  procured  himself  to  be  regarded 
as  harmless,  while  he  cherished  in  secret  the  intention, 
on  the  first  favourable  occasion,  of  revenging  the  death 
of  his  murdered  relations. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  enjoyed  the  patrimonial 
estate  of  Lucius  Junius,  who,  from  his  apparent  defi- 
ciency in  understanding,  received  the  appellation  of 
Brutus,  and  was  suffered  to  become  a  companion  of  the 
princes.  While  Tarquin  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  great  public  works  at  Rome,  and  in  sending  colonies 
to  Segnia  and  Circeeum,  a  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  city,  and  a  serpent  was  observed  to  glide  from  a 
wooden  pillar,  and  spread  terror  throughout  the  palace. 
Alarmed  at  these  events,  the  monarch  dispatched  his 
sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  in 
order  that  they  might  inquire  the  proper  mode  of  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  heaven.  On  this  long  and  perilous 
expedition  they  were  attended  by  Brutus,  from  whose 
idiocy  they  expected  to  gather  materials  for  laughter. 
Like  his  companions,  he  carried  with  him  an  offering  to 


Apolty,  which  appearing  to  be  nothing  but  a  common    Brutus. 
staff  of  wood,  excited  universal  derision.     In  reality,  ^^^v-x. 
however,  he  had  concealed  a  piece  of  gold  within  it,      A.  M. 
so  that  the  derided  present  was  not  only  of  intrinsic     3495. 
value,  but  an  expressive  symbol  of  the  donor's  condi-      B7^. 
tion,  who  possessed  a  high  and  noble  mind  beneath  a      509. 
contemptible  exterior.     On  their  arrival  at  the  shrine, 
the  youths  having  fulfilled  their  commission,  inquired 
of  the  oracle  which  of  them  should  succeed  to   the 
crown,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  should  have 
the  supreme  authority  in  Rome  who  should  first  kiss 
his  mother.     Titus  and  Aruns,  understanding  the  .re- 
ply literally,  determined  to  conceal  it  from  Sextus,  and 
either  cast  lots  which  of  them  should  fulfil  the  oracle, 
or  agreed  to  embrace  the  queen  at  the  same  moment 
on  their  return  home,  that  they  might  reign  jointly  on 
the  death  of  their  father.     But  Brutus,  conceiving  the 
meaning  of  the  response  to  be  allegorical,  pretended  to 
fall  by  accident  as  he  left  the  shrine,  and  kissed  the 
earth,  the  common  mother  of  all  things.    The  incident, 
if  true,  serves  to  prove  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
assumed  idiocy,  he  meditated  the  revenge  of  his  own 
private  injuries  and   the   deliverance   of  his  country 
from  oppression. 

A  new  outrage,  committed  by  one  of  the  royal  house, 
soon  afforded  a  fit  occasion  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  designs.  Finding  his  treasury  almost  exhausted 
by  the  erection  of  magnificent  edifices,  and  the  people 
discontented  with  being  so  long  employed  in  the 
drudgery  of  mechanical  labour,  Tarquin  resolved  to 
lead  his  forces  against  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Rutuli,  Siege  of 
about  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  where  a  rich  booty  Ardea. 
might  be  expected.  He  first  attempted  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  but,  meeting  with  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, was  compelled  to  blockade  it.  As  the  siege  was 
protracted,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  fresh  imposts  on  the 
citizens  to  provide  for  the  expences  of  the  army,  in- 
stead of  regaining  their  affections  by  a  division  of 
plunder,  and  thus  caused  their  minds,  already  inflamed, 
to  be  more  alienated  from  him.  The  young  princes 
and  patrician  officers  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  revelling.  On  one  of  these 
festal  occasions,  a  dispute  arose  in  the  tent  of  Sextus 
Tarquin  between  the  sons  of  the  king  and  Collatinus, 
the  grandson  of  Egerius,  who  was  nephew  to  the  elder 
Tarquin,  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  their  con- 
sorts. Inflamed  by  wine,  they  resolved  to  determine 
the  contest  by  instantly  riding  to  their  homes  and  dis- 
covering how  their  wives  were  employed  during  their 
absence.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  they  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  they  found  the  ladies  of  the 
princes  engaged  in  festal  amusements,  and  little  pleased 
at  the  sudden  return  of  their  husbands.  Bat  when 
they  arrived  at  Collatia,  the  residence  of  the  family  of 
Collatinus,  they  found  his  wife  Lucretia  spinning  among 
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Biography,  her  maidens,  and  ready  to  give  them,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  visit,  a  polite  and  cheerful  recep- 
tion. Her  beauty,  rendered  more  attractive  by  the 
softness  of  her  manners,  incited  in  Sextus  the  deter- 
mination to  seduce  her,  which,  although  he  could  not 
execute  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  resign.  A  few 
days  after  this  visit,  the  prince  took  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  camp  before  Ardea,  unknown  to  his  com- 
rades, and  arrived  at  Collatia,  attended  only  by  a 

Outrage  on  single  slave.  There  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  unsuspecting  Lucretia  as  the  friend  of  her  husband, 
and  in  the  evening  conducted  to  his  chamber.  Hence 
he  stole,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  the  apartment  of 
his  victim,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  awakened  her 
by  placing  his  hand  on  her  bosom,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  instantly  put  her  to  death  if  she  dared  to  cry 
out  fo'r  succour.  He  then  declared  his  passion  to  the 
astonished  lady,  mingled  the  most  terrible  threats  with 
the  most  vehement  entreaties,  and  strove  alternately 
by  flattery  and  terror  to  influence  her  to  yield  to  his 
desires.  Finding  at  last,  that  none  of  these  arts  had 
the  least  power  to  shake  her  resolution,  he  declared, 
that  if  she  continued  her  resistance  he  would  not  only 
kill  her,  but  dispatch  one  of  her  slaves,  and  place  him 
beside  her  on  the  couch,  that  it  might  be  believed  he 
had  put  them  to  death  to  revenge  the  injured  honour 
of  her  husband.  The  dread  of  infamy  prevailed  over 
a  mind  upon  which  the  fear  of  death  had  no  power,  and 
Lucretia  yielded.  In  the  morning  the  infamous  ravisher 
left  her  for  the  camp,  exulting  in  his  guilty  triumph. 

Innocent  as  Lucretia  had  been  in  intention,  she  was 
unable  to  survive  the  indignity  she  had  been  compelled 
to  endure.  The  stern  prejudices  of  her  Roman  edu- 
cation prevented  her  from  justly  discriminating  between 
physical  and  moral  pollution.  She  wrote  immediately 
to  her  husband  and  father,  entreating  them  to  hasten  to 
her,  with  a  few  chosen  friends,  as  she  had  a  terrible 
misfortune  to  relate.  She  then  dressed  herself  in 
mourning,  and,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicarnassus, 
proceeded  to  Rome ;  although  Livy  informs  us,  that  she 
awaited  at  Collatia  the  arrival  of  those  to  whom  she 
had  dispatched  her  summons.  Her  request  was  imme- 
diately complied  with;  and  her  father,  Collatinus, 
with  Lucius  Publicola,  and  other  illustrious  patricians, 
assembled  with  great  anxiety  to  hear  her  complaint. 
They  found  her  sitting  pensively  in  her  chamber,  and 
observed  her  burst  into  tears  on  their  arrival,  on  which 
her  husband  eagerly  demanded  if  all  was  well.  "  Oh 
no!"  she  passionately  exclaimed;  "for  what  can  be 
well  with  her  whose  chastity  is  gone  ?  A  stranger, 
my  dear  husband,  has  defiled  your  nuptial  couch !  But 
this  body  alone  has  been  violated,  my  soul  is  unspotted, 
as  my  death  shall  testify.  Give  me  your  hands  in 
solemn  pledge  that  this  crime  shall  not  be  unrevenged. 
It  was  Sextus  Tarquin  who  last  night  spurned  the  sanc- 
tities of  hospitality,  and  by  force  obtained  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  lust — deadly  to  me — and  to  himself  also, 
if  ye  dare  to  act  like  men  !"  All  present  immediately 
plighted  their  faith  to  avenge  the  wrong,  but  strove  to 
console  her  by  assurances  that  she  was  herself  guiltless, 
and  ought  yet  to  live  to  see  justice  overtake  the  sole 
author  of  her  sorrows.  Their  consolations  and  remon- 
strances were  in  vain.  "  I  leave  you,"  she  replied,  "  to 
visit  the  crime  on  Sextus ;  for  myself,  although  I  am  free 
from  the  guilt,  1  will  not  avoid  the  consequences  of  my 
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fall ;  no  woman,  in  future  times,  shall  ever  survive  her    Brutus, 
chastity,  and  point  out  Lucretia  as  her  example."  With 
these  words  she  suddenly  drew  a  poignard  from  beneath 
her  robe,  which  she  plunged  into  her  bosom,  and  fell 
lifeless  amidst  the  astonished  assembly. 

The  father  and  husband  of  the  heroic  lady  imme- 
diately gave  way  to  the  bitterest  affliction.  But 
Brutus,  finding  that  the  moment  of  retribution  so  long 
waited  for,  had  arrived,  seized  the  dagger  from  theveloped, 
mortal  wound,  and  solemnly  raising  it  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  swear  by  this  blood,  most  chaste  till  de- 
filed by  royal  infamy,  and  call  you,  O  gods !  to  bear 
witness,  that  I  will  pursue  Tarquin,  his  accursed  wife, 
and  all  his  polluted  family  with  fire,  sword,  and  every 
instrument  of  vengeance;  and  I  will  never  suffer  them 
or  any  other  person  to  wear  the  crown  of  Rome !"  He 
then  delivered  the  bloody  dagger  to  Collatinus,  Lucre- 
tius, Valerius,  and  all  who  were  present,  who  bound 
themselves  by  the  same  oath,  amazed  to  find  Brutus, 
hitherto  regarded  as  an  idiot,  inspired  by  so  high  and 
noble  an  energy.  Like  him,  they  changed  their  grief 
into  an  aspiration  for  revenge,  and  followed  him  as  their 
leader  in  the  great  enterprize  of  destroying  the  regal 
power.  At  his  direction,  the  body  of  Lucretia  wa* 
brought  into  the  forum,  where,  by  virtue  of  the  autho- 
rity of  tribune,  or  master  of  the  horse,  which  Tarquin 
had  bestowed  on  him,  because  he  supposed  it  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  use  it  against  the  royal  authority,  he 
ordered  the  comitia  to  be  assembled.  The  people 
naturally  ran  in  crowds  to  see  the  melancholy  spectacle, 
which  aroused  in  their  minds  not  only  sympathy  for  the 
departed,  but  the  remembrance  of  those  individual 
wrongs  which  each  attributed  to  the  house  of  Tarquin. 
On  Brutus  they  looked  with  amazement,  as  on  one  in- 
spired by  the  gods,  and  on  the  venerable  and  childless 
father  with  burning  grief,  which  nothing  but  revenge 
could  alleviate.  By  consent  of  the  latter,  whom  the 
king  had  left  governor  of  the  city,  the  gates  were  shut, 
and  a  guard  placed  upon  them,  that  no  intelligence 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  camp  of  the  tumults  at  Rome. 
Brutus,  in  the  mean  time,  standing  beside  the  corpse, 
addressed  the  people  in  a  passionate  speech,  calculated  Addresses 
to  inflame  them  agamst  the  monarch  and  his  family. the 
He  not  only  set  forth,  in  glowing  colours,  the  atrocious 
outrage  which  had  caused  the  lamentable  tragedy  be- 
fore them,  but  glanced  rapidly  at  all  the  tyrannous 
acts  of  the  king,  from  the  murder  of  Servius  ;  set 
before  them  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  Tullia,who  drove, 
to  meet  her  husband,  over  her  father's  corpse  ;  dwelt 
on  the  oppression  which  had  degraded  the  conquerors 
of  all  their  foreign  enemies  to  the  low  drudgery  of  me- 
chanics ;  and  incited  them,  by  vivid  pictures  of  all  the 
deeds  of  injustice  imputed  to  the  reigning  family,  to 
root  out  their  name  and  their  power  for  ever  from 
among  them.  This  discourse  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations and  demands  for  arms ;  and  a  decree, 
hastily  passed  by  the  senate,  was  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  people,  which  deprived  the  king  of  his  authority, 
declared  him  and  his  family  perpetual  exiles,  and  pro- 
nounced a  dreadful  curse  against  any  Roman  who 
should,  by  word  or  action,  attempt  to  recal  them.* 


*  TiiHia,  finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  the  feeling   so 
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highly  excited,  left  the  palace  in  dismay,  and  fled  through  the  city; 
without  experiencing  <tny  personal  violence,  but  follow 
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Biography.  Brutus  now  gave  arms  to  a  number  of  noble  youths, 
v-^-v~v^  who  offered  their  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and, 
leaving  Rome  to  the  government  of  Lucretius,  marched 
with  them  for  Ardea,  in  order  to  incite  the  army  to 
join  him.  The  king,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  heard 
of  the  transactions  at  Rome,  set  out  for  that  city,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  tumult ;  so  that,  according  to 
Livy,  Brutus  passed  him  on  the  road,  having  turned 
aside  to  avoid  an  encounter.  On  his  arrival  before 
Rome,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and 
learning  that  himself  and  his  family  were  condemned 
to  exile,  retired,  without  endeavouring  by  force  to  ob- 
tain an  entrance.  Brutus,  meanwhile,  was  received  in 
the  camp  with  the  most  lively  expressions  of  joy,  and 
the  sons  of  the  king  were  compelled  to  fly,  while  the 
troops  united  in  the  work  of  freedom  with  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

Thus  did  Brutus,  by  a  single  stroke,  and  without  the 
least  effusion  of  blood,  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy  of 
Rome,  after  it  had  subsisted  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years.  The  revolution  appears  to  have  taken 
place  precisely  at  the  most  favourable  juncture  for  the 
rising  grandeur  of  the  state.  In  the  earlier  times,  the 
citizens  being  collected  from  various  regions,  and  un- 
used to  social  regulations,  would  have  been  incapable 
of  joining  in  the  domestic  contentions  incident  to  a  re- 
public, without  producing  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  whole,  and  returning  almost  to  a  barbarous  condi- 
tion. Beneath  the  fostering  influence  of  the  regal 
power  they  became  gradually  united,  and  those  common 
feelings  grew  up  among  them  which  all  the  tumults 
of  party  were  unable  to  destroy.  That  ardent  and  ex- 
elusive  patriotism  which  ultimately  became  the  means 
of  subduing  the  world,  had  gathered  strength  in  suc- 
cessful wars  and  in  glorious  peace,  till  it  became  an 
impulse  so  grand  and  inspiring,  that  those  who  che- 
rished it  had  too  lofty  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
personal  worth  to  endure  the  yoke  of  a  sovereign! 
Had  the  Romans  now  learned  to  repose  beneath  a  pacific 
monarchy,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  conquests, 
the  energy  which  aimed  at  universal  sway  must  have 
perished,  and  Rome  have  remained  one  of  the  smallest 
kingdoms  of  Italy. 

Of  the  oppressive  acts  of  Tarquin  and  his  sons,  which 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  revolution,  we  can 
scarcely  judge  with  impartiality,  from  the  colouring 
thrown  over  them  by  the  Roman  historians.  These 
writers  even  though  they  flourished  when  the  liberties 
of  their  country  had  decayed,  seem  to  have  written 
with  quenchless  ardour  respecting  them  ;  and  to  have 
given  vent  to  the  feelings  they  dared  not  express  on 
present  transactions,  in  dwelling  on  the  glories  of  the 
past.  Even  from  their  representations,  however,  it  is 
manifest  that  Tarquin  was  not  destitute  of  great  talents, 
or  of  spirit  to  employ  them  in  magnificent  designs. 
"  His  conduct,"  observes  Montesquieu,  "  before  his 
calamities,  which  it  is  evident  he  foresaw,  his  gentle- 
ness and  humanity  towards  the  conquered,  his  bene- 
ficence to  the  soldiers,  the  arts  by  which  he  engaged 
such  numbers  to  attempt  his  preservation,  the  edifices 
he  raised  for  the  public  use,  his  courage  in  the  field,  the 
constancy  and  patience  with  which  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortunes, a  twenty  years'  war,  which  he  either  carried 
on,  or  caused  to  be  carried  on,  against  the  Ro- 
mans, though  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  great 
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poverty — these  thing's,    and  the  resources  he  perpe-    Brutu«. 
tually  found,  prove  manifestly  that  he  was  no  con- 
temptible person." 

The  family  of  Tarquin  being  expelled  from  the  city, 
the  Romans  were  called  on  to  choose  the  form  of  go- 
vernment by  which  they  would  be  ruled.  In  this  im- 
portant choice  they  appear  to  have  been  determined  by 
the  wisdom  of  Brutus.  He  proposed  that  two  persons 
should  jointly  be  entrusted  with  the  supreme  power, 
that  they  might  check  injustice  and  ambition  in  each 
other,  and  that,  still  further  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
their  authority,  the  office  should  last  only  for  a  year. 
This  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  people  assembled 
by  curiee ;  the  new  governors  were  called  consuls  ;  the  New  form 
term  kingdom  was  changed  to  republic  ;  and  the  title  of  of  g°veru 
king,  no  longer  bestowed  on  a  temporal  magistrate, 
was  given  to  a  priest  of  high  rank,  who  was  termed 
rex  sacrorum,  and  enjoyed  dignity  inferior  only  to  the 
pontifex  maximus.  As  the  kings  had  been  accustomed 
to  perform  some  of  the  public  ceremonies  of  religion, 
this  officer  was  appointed  to  discharge  that  part  of  the 
regal  duties,  and  to  preserve  the  venerable  name  which 
had  been  consecrated  at  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
without  being  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  civil  rights 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  so  jealous  were  the  Romans  of 
the  title  which  their  prejudices  would  not  suffer  them 
wholly  to  abolish,  that  they  absolutely  prohibited  the 
individual  who  bore  it  from  all  interference  with  the 
public  concerns,  so  that,  in  the  comitia  of  the  people, 
where  he  presided  at  the  opening  sacrifice,  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  moment  that  solemnity  was 
concluded. 

The  form  of  government  thus  fixed,  Lucretius,  who 
had  governed  the  city  during  the  interregnum,  caused 
the  people  to  be  summoned  to  the  Qampus  Martius,  to 
the  first  election  of  consuls.  On  his  proposition,  Brutus, 
and  Collatinus  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  were  chosen 
to  the  new  dignity,  and  immediately  entered  on  its  ex- 
ercise. They  are  said,  by  Livy,  to  have  possessed  all 
the  authorities,  and  to  have  been  surrounded  by  all  the 
ensigns  of  power  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  kings, 
excepting  that  only  one  of  them  was  attended  by  the 
lictors  with  the  fasces  at  a  time,  an  honour  which  they 
enjoyed  alternately  for  a  month  during  the  consulate. 
As  Brutus  had  been  most  active  in  abolishing  the 
kingly  power,  his  colleague  readily  conceded  to  him 
the  right  of  being  first  attended  by  the  lictors.  In  the  co 
mean  time,  Titus  Herminius  and  Marcus  Horatius,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  army  before  Ardea  on 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  and  his  sons,  made  a  tnlce 
for  fifteen  years  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and 
led  the  troops  to  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  solemnities 
by  which  their  countrymen  sought  to  secure  and  to  con- 
secrate their  freedom.  On  their  arrival,  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  again  convened  the  people,  by  centuries,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  exhorted  them  to  union,  and 
procured  the  confirmation  of  that  decree  by  which,  a  figw 
days  before,  Tarquin  and  his  family  were  condemned  to 
exile.  Still  further  to  bind  all  orders  of  men  to  the 
lasting  exclusion  of  royalty,  they,  on  this  occasion,  took 
solemn  oaths  before  the  altars  that  they  would  never 
recal  the  Tarquins  or  invest  any  one  with  the  kingly 
office,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  senators 
and  the  people.  At  this  assembly,  the  first  rex  facro- 
rum  was  also  elected,  and  the  citizens  were  gratified 
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Biography,  by  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Serving  Tullus,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  ambition  of  the 
exiled  sovereign. 

Brutus  appears  next  to  have  directed  his  attention 
to  the  supplying  those  vacancies  in  the  senate  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  jealousies  of  Tarquin. 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  on  the 
question  whether  these  renovations  were  directed  by 
the  will  of  the  consuls,  or  the  votes  of  the  people  in 
centuries,  the  chief  magistrates  merely  advising  and 
superintending  the  election.  Some  have  contended 
that,  even  during  the  regal  state,  the  senators  were 
always  elected  by  the  citizens — first  in  the  curies,  and 
afterwards  in  centuries,  as  directed  by  the  institutions 
of  Servius.  Others  suppose  that  the  senate  was  always 
filled  up  by  the  monarch,  and  that  this  authority  being 
transferred  to  the  consuls,  was  exerted  by  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  words  of  Livy,  taken  literally,  imply 
the  latter ;  and  those  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
though  not  so  express,  do  not  contradict  the  hypo- 
thesis, which,  on  the  whole,  appears  the  most  probable. 
In  after-times,  indeed,  when  the  ranks  of  the  senate 
were  filled,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  train  of  offices  from  qusestor  to 
consul,  the  people  might  be  said  virtually  to  choose 
those  who  attained  senatorial  power;  but  as  no  his- 
torian of  this  period  has  given  any  account  of  a  popular 
election,  it  seems  most  likely  that,  as  yet  in  the  in- 
fancy of  freedom,  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  time  assumed 
the  right  of  making  those  arrangements  which  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
new  sepublic.  The  senators  now  added  to  the  body 
were  selected  from  the  equestrian  order,  and  called 
conscripti,  in  contradistinction  from  the  elder  members, 
who  were  originally  denominated  patres ;  whence  the 
epithet  patres  conscripti  was  subsequently  employed  to 
designate  both  classes  of  senators.  Dionysius,  indeed, 
applies  the  epithet  to  the  first  senate  of  Romulus,  but 
he  is,  in  this  respect,  at  variance  both  with  Plutarch 
and  Livy.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  whether 
the  term  conscripti  was  given  to  those  who  were  added 
by  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  and  to  those  who  were 
created  by  Tarquin  the  elder,  or  was  first  applied,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  to  the  elders  who 
were  supplied  from  the  choice  of  the  people  or  the 
nomination  of  Brutus. 

While  these  important  regulations  were  forming  in 
the  city,  Tarquin  was  not  inactive.  According  to  Livy, 
he  first  retired  with  two  of  his  sons  to  Ceere,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  while  Sextus,  the  immediate  author  of  his 
family's  ruin,  endeavoured  to  find  a  retreat  at  Gabii,  of 
which  he  had  once  treacherously  become  master,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  Other 
authors  represent  the  father  as  seeking  "refuge  among 
the  Gabini,  and  as  retiring  thence  into  Etruria,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  the  friends  of  his  mother's  relations 
ready  to  espouse  his  cause.  Dionysius  speaks  of 
Sextus  as  surviving  the  expulsion  of  his  family  four- 
teen years,  and  falling,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the 
battle  of  Regillus.  We  shall  leave,  however,  these 
contradictory  statements,  and  pass  over  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  historians  respecting  the  number  and 
fates  of  the  exiled  princes,  to  relate  the  formidable 
conspiracy  at  Rome  in  favour  pf  the  Tarquins,  which 
gave  occasion  to  that  triumph  of  stern  patriotism  over 
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paternal  love  in  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  which  his- 
torians, painters,  and  poets  have  delighted  to  cele- 
brate. 

The  austerity  of  the  new  government,  under  which 
nothing  but  virtue  could  hope  for  distinction,  was  na- 
turally felt  by  many  of  the  patrician  youths  as  an  in- 
tolerable evil.  The  honour  of  rank  and  fortune  com-  r 
manded  respect  no  longer.  Failings  which  royal  favour  jn°fatour  of 
had  been  well  contented  to  pardon,  while  they  rendered  the  Tar- 
the  monarchy  more  secure,  could  obtain  no  indulgence  quins, 
now.  The  young  men,  who  were  addicted  to  pleasure, 
remembered  with  affection  their  princely  companions 
who  were  doomed  to  exile,  from  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived those  courtesies  which  the  station  of  their 
friends  rendered  peculiarly  grateful.  Aware  of  the 
existence  of  these  feelings,  Tarquin  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  who  were  apparently  charged  with  the  mo^ 
derate  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
patrimonial  fortunes.  But  while  the  senate  were  hesi- 
tating as  to  their  reply  to  this  demand,  which  they  at 
length  referred  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  granted, 
the  emissaries  of  the  king  found  means  to  engage  some 
of  the  noblest  youths  of  Rome,  among  whom  were 
three  noblemen  of  the  Aquilian  family,  nephews  of 
Collatinus,  two  of  Vitellius,  and  Titus  and  Tiberius,  Tj,e  ^^  Of 
the  sons  of  Brutus,  in  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Tar-  Brutus 
quins.  These  met  together  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  active  in  it. 
conspirators,  and  bound  themselves  to  fidelity  by  a 
dreadful  oath,  confirmed  by  touching  the  entrails  of  a 
man  newly  slain  and  drinking  his  blood.  At  one  of 
their  assemblies,  however,  a  slave,  named  Vindicius, 
overheard  the  whole  of  their  discourse,  and  hastened  to 
give  information  of  the  discovery  he  had  made — ac- 
cording to  Livy,  to  the  consuls ;  but,  as  others  assert, 
to  Valerius,  as  he  feared  the  ties  of  natural  affection 
would  induce  the  chief  magistrates  to  spare  the 
traitors.  Certain  it  is  that  they  were  immediately 
seized,  the  letters  which  they  had  gjven  for  Tarquin 
to  the  ambassadors  secured,  and  preparations  made 
for  their  immediate  trial.  Early  on  the  following  day, 
the  culprits  were  brought  before  Brutus  and  Collatinus, 
who  were  seated  on  the  tribunal.  The  sons  of  the 
former  were  first  arraigned,  and  their  guilt  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  Vindicius  and  the  production  of  their 
letters.  With  unbroken  firmness,  Brutus  three  times 
demanded  if  they  had  any  defence  to  offer,  but  they 
replied  only  by  their  tears.  All  the  spectators  were 
moved  by  commiseration  for  their  inexperienced  youth, 
and  called  upon  the  father  to  spare  them ;  but  he, 
rising  from  his  seat  with  the  same  unshaken  con- 
stancy, directed  the  lictors  to  perform  their  office.  He  sen_ 
Upon  this  dreadful  command,  the  youths,  in  the  fer-  tences  them 
vour  of  agony,  implored  their  judge  k>  save  them,  and  to  death, 
the  people  joined  their  entreaties ;  he  alone  remained 
unmoved,  and  saw  his  children  scourged  and  beheaded 
without  a  sigh.  But  Collatinus  was  little  prepared  to 
follow  his  example.  He  made  an  effort  to  save  his 
nephews,  which  appears  to  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
firmness  of  his  colleague,  though  the  historians  differ 
considerably  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  merciful  intentions  were  defeated.  Vindicius  was 
rewarded  with  a  sum  of  money,  his  emancipation  from 
slavery,  and  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Rome.  The 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  reverence  to  the 
sacred  character  which  they  bore,  though  they  had 
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forfeited  their  claim  to  its  protection ;  and  the  property 
of  the  king,  now  confiscated  for  his  treachery,  was 
divided  among  the  people,  who  were  thus  bound  by  an 
additional  motive  to  resist  all  attempts  for  his  return. 
The  Campus  Martius  alone  was  reserved  for  the  public 
use;  and  having  been  consecrated  to  Mars,  was  de- 
voted to  those  exercises,  by  which  the  Roman  youths 
were  prepared  for  victory.  Livy  relates,  that  as  the 
people  thought  it  unlawful  to  use  the  corn  reaped 
from  this  field,  they  threw  it  in  bundles  into  the 
Tiber,  where  it  floated  in  the  shallows,  and,  min- 
gling with  other  substances,  became  the  foundation 
of  an  island,  which,  in  after-times,  was  covered  with 
temples. 

The  zeal  of  Brutus  for  the  complete  abolition  of  all 
relics  of  the  Tarquin  race,  seems  to  have  become  a 
passion  which  not  only  overcame  his  dearest  affections, 
but  perverted  his  sense  of  individual  justice.  He  was 
unable  to  endure  the  continuance  of  his  colleague  in 
the  supreme  power,  who  bore  that  name  which  he 
desired  that  all  should  hold  accursed.  The  people, 
indeed,  were  not  destitute  of  the  same  feelings,  and 
murmured  against  Collatinus  as  favouring  the  exiled 
king.  Observing  these  emotions  in  the  populace, 
Brutus  convened  a  public  assembly,  in  which  he  read 
the  oath  taken  by  the  people  against  the  recal  of  their 
late  sovereign,  and  called  on  them  scrupulously  to 
guard  those  liberties  which  they  had  confirmed  by  so 
august  a  sanction.  He  observed,  that  he  addressed 
them  with  grief  on  account  of  Collatinus,  to  whom  he 
referred,  and  that  nothing  but  the  love  he  owed  to  his 
country  should  have  induced  him  to  break  silence. 
But  the  people  felt  that  while  one  of  the  race  of  Tar- 
quin remained,  and  held  high  office,  they  were  unable 
completely  to  enjoy  their  freedom.  Then,  addressing 
himself  to  his  astonished  colleague,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Of  your  own  accord,  O  Lucius  Tarquin,  remove  these 
inquietudes  from  us;  we  have  not  forgotten  that  you 
cast  out  the  tyrants ;  complete  your  claim  on  our  gra- 
titude ;  deliver  us  from  the  name  of  the  kings  we  have 
rejected.  4  will  advise  the  citizens  not  only  to  leave 
you  all  your  possessions,  but  if  needful,  liberally  to 
augment  them.  Depart  in  amity  and  peace ;  deliver 
your  country  even  from  groundless  fears.  We  shall 
feel  that  we  are  free  indeed,  when  the  last  member  of 
Tarquin's  house  has  departed  from  us."  At  this  ad- 
dress Collatinus  was  bewildered  with  surprise,  while 
the  chief  men  in  the  city  pressed  around  him  and  en- 
treated him  to  retire.  At  last,  on  the  entreaties  of 
Lucretius,  the  father  of  his  heroic  wife,  he  resigned  the 
consular  dignity,  and  retired  to  Lavinium,  where  he 
died,  after  a  peaceful  life,  at  an  advanced  age.  Livy 
places  this  incident  before,  and  Dionysius  af^ter,  the 
exhibition  of  the  inflexibility  of  Brutus  on  the  guilt  of 
his  sons.  The  latter  historian  relates  the  circumstances 
in  fuller  detail,  and  represents  the  conduct  of  Brutus 
in  still  harsher  colouring.  He  puts  into  his  mouth  a 
vehement  harangue  against  the  object  of  popular  re- 
sentment, and  makes  him  declare  that  Rome  might 
select  between  himself  and  Collatinus,  as  both  of  them 
should  never  continue  consuls.  According  to  this 
authority,  the  people  were  so  incited  by  the  furious 
discourse  of  the  popular  orator,  that  they  were  about 
to  depose  Collatinus  with  ignominy,  when  Lucretius 
interposed,  entreated  his  son-in-law  voluntarily  to 
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retire,  and  besought  his  adversaries  not  to  heap  dls-  Bruin?. 
graces  upon  him.  There  is  a  great  inconsistency  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  statement  of  this  historian.  "He 
informs  us  that  the  illustrious  exile  retired,  calling  on 
the  gods  to  witness  the  ingratitude  of  his  friends,  and 
immediately  after  represents  him  as  accepting  twenty 
talents  from  the  public  treasury,  and  five  from  the  pri- 
vate fortunes  of  Brutus.  The  account  of  Livy,  which 
we  have  followed,  appears  the  most  consistent  with 
itself,  and  the  least  unworthy  of  the  parties  to  whom 
it  relates.  From  the  little  we  can  gather  respecting 
Collatinus,  his  virtues  seem  to  have  been  of  too  gentle 
a  cast  for  the  stern  republicanism  of  Rome.  He  doubt- 
less made  a  happy  exchange  of  the  turbulence  of  con- 
tending factions  for  the  repose  in  which  he  spent  his 
days.  It  is  greatly  to  his  honour  that  he  never  united 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  like  Coriolanus  in 
after-times,  in  order  to  revenge  his  private  wrongs, 
He  left,  if  not  a  glorious,  at  least  an  unspotted  name. 

If,  in  the  banishment  of  Collatinus,  Brutus  had  ma- 
nifested an  indifference  to  private  feeling,  his  subsequent 
conduct  at  least  proved  that  he  was  not  instigated  by 
personal  ambition.  He  immediately  convened  the 
people  to  the  election  of  a  consul,  who  might  rule  jointly 
with  him  in  the  room  of  the  exile.  On  this  occasion 
they  voted  in  centuries,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Publius  pubiius  Va- 
Valerius,  whose  subsequent  conduct  in  extending  the  lerius  the 
rights  of  the  people  procured  for  him  the  name  of liew  consul. 
Publicola.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  gene- 
rosity, and  benevolence,  addicted,  from  the  earliest  age, 
to  the  studies  of  philosophy,  and  filled  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  rights  arising  from  the  common  humanity  of  all. 
He  was  no  sooner  chosen,  than  a  general  amnesty  was 
decreed  to  all  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
exiled  prince,  on  condition  that  they  should,  within 
twenty  days,  return  to  the  city.  This  prudent  measure 
caused  many  noble  patricians  to  join  the  republic,  who 
had,  at  first,  retired  from  the  belief  that  the  revolt 
against  the  Tarquins  would  shortly  be  dissolved,  and 
bring  ruin  on  those  who  had  assisted  in  its  progress.  t» 

But  Tarquin,  though  deserted  by  most  of  his  friends, 
did  not  resign  his  hopes  of  regaining  his  throne.  He 
forgot  his  sorrow  for  the  defeat  of  his  schemes  in  the 
fervent  desire  of  vengeance;  and,  resigning  all  plans 
for  subverting  the  commonwealth  by  treachery,  resolved 
to  attack  it  in  open  war.  In  order  to  procure  the  means 
for  this  contest,  he  appeared  as  a  suppliant  in  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  and  urgently  besought  the  Veientes  and  Tar- 
quinienses  to  assist  in  his  restoration.  He  besought 
them,  with  the  most  pathetic  entreaties,  not  to  suffer  a 
king,  united  to  them  by  ties  of  blood,  after  enjoying 
such  a  kingdom,  to  linger  in  poverty  and  exile,  and  to 
see  his  children  perishing  around  him  in  the  blossom  of 
their  youth.  He  reminded  them,  that  while  others  had 
been  sent  for  from  foreign  regions  to  fill  the  kingly  office 
at  Rome,  he  had  been  driven  thence  by  an  accursed 
conspiracy  of  his  relatives,  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions 
to  adorn  the  city ;  contended  that  the  supreme  power 
had  been  divided  because  no  one  was  found  worthy  to 
enjoy  it,  and  that  his  goods  had  been  distributed  among 
the  people  that  all  might  participate  in  the  injustice 
and  crime;  and  declared  his  resolution  to  recover  his 
throne,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  ungrateful  citizens. 
He  further  incited  them  to  join  him,  by  calling  them  to 
revenge,  at  the  same  time,  their  individual  wrongs,  th$ 
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Biography,  defeats  of  their  armies,  and  the  loss  of  their  territories, 
N^^V-W  of  which  Roman  cupidity  had  deprived  them.  His  exer- 
A.  M.  tions  were  successful ;  the  Veientes  joined  him  in  the 
3495.  hope  of  recovering  the  lands  they  had  been  compelled  to 
B~~£  resign  in  former  wars,  and  the  Tarquinienses  from  affec- 
/JQC^'  tion  to  a  family  sprung  from  among  them,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  seeing  one  exercising  supreme  power  at  Rome 
with  whom  they  could  claim  kindred.  The  combined 
forces  of  these  states  speedily  entered  the  territories  of 
the  republic,  and  the  consuls,  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
advanced  to  give  them  battle.  The  cavalry  were  under 
the  direction  of  Brutus,  and  the  infantry,  drawn  up  in 
a  square  battalion,  were  commanded  by  Valerius,  his 
colleague.  As  Brutus  was  proceeding,  Aruns,  the  son 
of  Tarquin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  horse-soldiers 
of  the  royal  army,  observed  him,  surrounded  with  the 
lictors,  and  exclaimed  with  fury,  "  There  is  the  man 
who  has  driven  us  forth  to  exile !  There  is  he,  proudly 
decked  in  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  has 
spoiled  us !  O  gods !  the  avengers  of  injured  kings, 
assist  me !"  With  these  words,  he  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  rode  fiercely  to  attack  the  consul.  Brutus, 
inflamed  with  equal  animosity,  rushed  to  meet  him. 
Death  of  Both  combatants  were  inspired  by  so  terrible  an  ar- 
tus'  dour,  that  each  lost  all  thought  of  self-defence  in  the 
eager  hope  of  destroying  his  adversary,  and  thus  each 
desperately  rushed  on  the  spear  of  his  foe,  and  both 
fell  at  the  same  instant.  The  issue  of  the  battle  which 
followed  was  at  first  doubtful ;  the  Veientes  were  over- 
come by  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  opposed  to  the 
Tarquinienses  were  defeated.  The  latter,  however, 
speedily  retired,  and  left  the  field  to  their  foes.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy,  they  were  panic-struck,  by  hearing  a 
voice,  in  the  night,  come  from  a  wood,  which  was 
thought  to  be  that  of  Silvanus,  shouting  that  the 
Etrurians  had  lost  one  man  in  the  battle  more  than  the 
Romans,  and,  therefore,  that  the  latter  were  victorious. 
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The  body  of  the  fallen  hero  was  brought  with  the  spoils  Brutus. 
to  Rome,  and  there  honoured  with  as  splendid  a 
funeral  as  could  be  prepared  in  those  rude  and  simple 
times.  Valerius  delivered  an  oration  in  his  praise 
over  his  remains ;  whence  the  custom  arose  at  Rome 
of  paying  this  tribute  of  respect  to  departed  greatness. 
But  the  most  touching  mark  of  lamentation  for  his 
death  was  afforded  by  the  matrons,  who  wore  mourning 
for  him  a  whole  year,  in  gratitude  for  the  noble  ven- 
geance he  had  exacted  for  their  insulted  honour. 

Thus  fell  Brutus,  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed  to  Character, 
have  attained  his  utmost  desires.  His  public  life,  from 
the  hour  when  he  threw  off  the  appearance  of  an  idiot, 
was  but  a  few  months  in  duration  ;  but  his  conduct 
during  that  period  decided  the  fortunes  of  his  country, 
and  affected  the  condition  of  the  civilized  world  for 
ages.  Not  only  was  he  the  instrument  of  affecting  a 
mighty  change  in  the  institutions  of  Rome,  but  he 
stamped  for  ever  on  her  character  that  stern  and 
savage  grandeur  to  which  every  adversary  was  com- 
pelled to  yield.  He  had  seen  his  aged  father  and  his 
brother  slain,  his  estate  confiscated,  and  himself 
treated  as  a  mark  for  derision ;  and  during  years  of 
contumely  and  disgrace,  he  had  existed  but  for  ven- 
geance. One  emotion — a  burning  hatred  to  tyranny, 
took  entire  possession  of  his  souL  His  tender  affec- 
tions, all  his  loves,  but  for  his  insulted  country, 
withered  and  died  away  within  him.  His  course, 
therefore,  was  as  decided  as  his  energy  was  sublime. 
As  he  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  the 
Roman  annals,  his  sacrifice  of  all  human  emotions  to 
his  country's  freedom  became  the  grand  model  which 
a  nation  of  warriors  delighted  to  imitate.  From  his 
example  the  impulse  was  given  to  that  illustrious  suc- 
cession of  heroes  who  were  "  lavish  of  their  mighty 
souls"  in  the  service  of  a  state  resolved  on  universal 
empire. 
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Biography.      THE  family  of  Caius  Marcius  was  one  of  the  noblest 
v^^v^^  and  most  venerable  in   Rome.     He   was  descended 
A.  M.      from  Ancus  Martins,"  the  fourth  of  the  Roman  kings, 
3514.     and  numbered  many  illustrious  patricians  among  his 
•j^~c.      ancestors.     He  lost  his  father  in  his  early  childhood ; 
49Q<      but     this    misfortune     seemed    almost    compensated 
by  the  care  of  his  mother  Volumnia,  who  not  only 
devoted  her  life  to  his  education,  but  strove  to  inspire 
him  with  that  martial  ardour  which  alone  could  lead  to 
the  highest  distinctions.     He  returned  her  love  with 
the   most  respectful  yet  devoted  affection ;    and  the 
hope  of  adding  to  her  joys  was  the  strongest  impulse 
which   animated   him   in  his   career  of  victory.     He 
learned  early  to  excel  in  all  the  robust  exercises  which 
were  preparatory  to  the  exploits  of  the  field ;  and  ac- 
quired in  these  so  great  an  excellence,   that  scarcely 
Any  one  of  the  youths  of  his  own  age  dared  to  enter 
into  competition  with  him.     From  this  decided  supe- 
riority, so  early  recognized,  it  is  probable  that  unbend- 


ing  pride  and  stern  spirit  of  defiance  had  their  origin; 
which  threw  so  dark  a  shadowing  over  his  character  in 
maturer  years. 

Marcius  was  early  permitted  by  his  heroic  mother 
to  encounter  the  dangers  of  battle.  He  had  soon  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  those  great  qualities  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  in  the  fiercest  engagement  in 
which  Rome  had  yet  conflicted  for  the  preservation  of 
her  freedom.  Tarquin,  unsubdued  by  his  numerous 
misfortunes,  prevailed  on  the  Latines  to  espouse  his 
cause;  and,  although  exceedingly  old,  marched  with 
the  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Mamilius.  The 
Romans,  under  the  conduct  of  Posthumius,  the  dicta- 
tor, hastened  to  meet  them,  and  hearing  that  the  ex- 
iled king  and  his  sons  were  among  the  hostile  forces, 
rushed  with  uncommon  ardour  to  give  their  enemies 
battle,  and  met  them  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Re- 
gillus*  Here  a  combat  the  most  sanguinary  and  fero- 
cious ensued,  in  which  the  generals,  carried  away  by. 
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Biography,  theiirsftdour,  fought  hand  to  hand  among  the  soldiers. 
>s^-v~«w  Tarquin  himself,  feeble  with  age,  concentrating  all  his 
energy  for  a  single  effort,  spurred  his  horse  to  attack 
the  dictator,  but  received  a  wound  in  his  progress,  and 
was  borne  from  the  field  by  his  allies.  Mamilius  and 
Valerius  were  both  killed,  after  performing  the  most 
astonishing  feats  of  valour.  At  length,  the  Roman 
fortune  prevailed,  and  the  Latines  fled,  after  a  resist- 
ance in  which  scarcely  a  soldier  escaped  unwounded. 
In  this  mighty  contest  the  prowess  of  young  Marcius 
was  conspicuous.  As  he  saw  one  of  his  comrades 
struck  down  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  he  rushed 
between  his  countryman  and  his  foe,  and  maintained 
the  combat  till  he  slew  the  aggressor.  For  this  exploit, 
Posthumius  crowned  him  with  an  oaken  garland — the 
reward  of  him  who  preserved  a  citizen.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  after  this  success,  he  married,  but  continued 
to  reside,  together  with  his  wife  and  family,  in  the 
house  of  his  revered  and  beloved  mother. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Marcius  had  his  mind 
been  devoted  entirely  to  the  acquirement  of  additional 
fame  in  defending  the  state  in  foreign  warfare,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  domestic  pleasures,  in  the  intervals 
of  combat,  of  which  he  was  so  well  deserving ;  but 
the  high-born  pride  of  his  spirit,  and  his  disdain  of  the 
populace,  were  unfortunately  developed  in  the  contests 
between  the  senate  and  the  people,  by  which  the  com- 
monwealth was  now  distracted.  It  will  be  proper  to 
take  a  concise  view  of  the  origin  of  these  struggles,  in 
which  he  took  a  share  so  ruinous  to  his  happiness  and 
so  blasting  to  his  honourable  fame. 

When  the  regal  government  was  abolished  at  Rome, 
its  place  was  supplied  by  an  aristocracy,  which    al- 
lowed but  a  small  share  in  the  direction  of  the  state  to 
the   people.      This,  however,  was   not  the  principal 
grievance  of  which  they  had  to  complain.     The  law 
respecting  debtors,  which  allowed  the  creditor  to  treat 
the  insolvent  as  a  slave,  and  even  to  whip  and  torture 
him,  pressed  on    them  most  severely;    especially  as 
wealth  was  distributed  with  great  inequality,  and  the 
most  exorbitant  interest  was  exacted  for  the  loans 
which  extreme  poverty  often  compelled  them  to  request 
of  the  patricians.     Their  sense  of  this  oppressive  regu- 
lation was  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  an  aged  man 
in  the  forum,  covered  with  bruises,  and  in  the  most 
piteous  condition,  who,  related  the  story  of  his  wrongs 
and  his  sufferings.      He  alleged,  that  while  fighting 
the  battles  of  his  country,  he  had  lost  all  his  little 
stores  by  the  incursion  of  the  foe ;  had  been  forced  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  on  him  ;  had 
given  up  his  paternal  estate   to  satisfy  the  enormous 
demands  of  his  creditor ;  and,  after  all,  had  been  seized, 
in   his  age  and  sorrow,  and  tortured  in  a  dungeon. 
Moved  by  this  tale  and  the  miserable  appearance  of 
between  the  the  speaker,  the  people  ran  tumultuously  through  the 
^ty'  a*"*™06* tne  consuls,  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Ser 
vilius,  attempted  to  appease  them,  burst  forth  into  ex- 
pressions of  vehement  indignation  against  their   op- 
pressors.     They  demanded  that  the  senate   should 
immediately  assemble  to  redress   their  wrongs,  and 
when  they  found  the  greater  part  of  that  body  absent 
from  terror,  they  became  still  more  incensed  and  tu- 
multuous.    At  length  the  senators,  thinking  it  safer  to 
meet  the  danger  than  to  neglect  it;  repaired  to  the 
place  of  deliberation,  as  the  populace  had  required. 
But  here  the  opinions  were  far  from  unanimous  as  to 
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the  course  it  would  be  proper  to  take  in  this  important  Coriolanns. 
crisis.    Some,  with  Appius,  recommended  the  seizure  of 
the  most  active  in  order  to  terrify  the  rest  into  submis- 
sion; while  others,  with  Servilius,  were   inclined   to 
soothe  and  conciliate  the  unruly.     In  the  midst  of  the 
discussion,  news  arrived  that  an  army  of  the  Volscians 
were  advancing  to  besiege  the  city,  which  the  people 
received  with  jo$.     The  commons  now  determined  to 
obtain   revenge   for  their  wrongs  by  totally  refusing 
their  services.     This  course  decided  the  senate  to  lay 
aside  their  animosities  for  the  present,  and  to  empower 
Servilius  to  forbid  the  detention  of  any  citizen  in  prison 
or  in  chains,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  joining  the  con- 
sular levies,  and  to  prohibit  the  seizure  of  the  lands 
or  arrest  of  the  families  of  any  who  should  take  up 
arms   during  their  absence.     This   measure   had  the 
effect  desired,  since  a  great  number  of  debtors  availed 
themselves  of  the  protection  offered,  and,  in  the  battle 
which  ensued,  exerted  themselves  with  more  energy,  as 
they  were  inspired  by  the  broken  state  of  their  fortunes. 
The  truce  between  the  contending  parties  of  the  state 
was  occupied  by  a  brilliant  succession  of  victories. 
The  Volscians,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  Roman 
encampments,  were  completely  routed,  and  the  city  of 
Suessa  Pometia,  to  which  the  fugitives  from  the  battle 
escaped,  taken  and  given  up  to  plunder.   An  army  of  the 
Sabines,  which  had  suddenly  advanced  to  ravage  the 
open  country,  was  overtaken,  and  cut  to  pieces  in  a 
single  day.     The  Aruncians,  who  had  sent  deputies  to 
demand  that  the  Romans  should  withdraw  from  the 
Volscian  territories,  and  whose  legions,  at  the  same 
time,   set  out  to   enforce   the   negociation,  were  ar- 
rested by  bands  who  rushed  forth  eagerly  to  destroy 
them;  a*d  before  the  senate  could  be  regularly  con- 
sulted,  or  an  answer   given  to  the  ambassadors,  the 
army  was  defeated,   and  the  war  terminated  by  the 
Roman  prowess.     And  the  Ecetrans,  terrified  by  the 
successes  of  the  Romans,  sent  an  embassy  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  only  granted  on  the  cession  of  their 
lands. 

The  people,  whose  valour  had  gained  these  signal 
triumphs,  naturally  expected  that  the  return  of  peace 
•would  bring1  them  a  solemn  investigation  and  redress 
of  their  grievances.  They  were,  therefore,  highly  in- 
dignant when  they  found,  not  only  that  this  duty  was 
entirely  neglected  by  the  senate,  but  that  the  old  laws 
respecting  debtors  were  enforced  even  against  those 
who  had  been  protected  from  the  grasp  of  their  creditors 
when  the  danger  of  the  republic  required  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  hazard  their  lives  in  its  service. 
Those  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  Servilius,  when 
they  were  seized,  applied  to  him  to  assist  them  and 
redeem  his  plighted  faith,  accused  the  hardness  of  their 
fate,  and  displayed  the  wounds  they  had  received  when 
supporting  him  in  battle.  The  consul,  although  he  was 
disposed  to  render  them  justice,  remained  irresolute, 
through  fear  of  Appkis  and  the  senators,  who  were 
determined  to  resist  all  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Thus  he  go  lost  their  affections,  that  when  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  commons  to  nominate  a  person  who  should 
have  the  honour  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Mercury, 
they  elected  M.  Leetorius,  the  fimccnturion  of  a  legion, 
for  the  purpose  of  irritating  Appius,  whom  they  had 
cause  to  hate,  and  Servilius,  whom  they  began  to 
despise.  After  this  conduct  of  the  plebeians,  the 
breach  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  continued 
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Biography,  rapidly  to  widen.  When  a  debtor  was  arrested,  he 
was  constantly  rescued  by  force,  and  the  consuls'  de- 
crees were  prevented  from  being  heard  or  obeyed,  by 
clamour  and  tumultuous  riotings.  While  this  state  of 
disturbance  continued,  the  Sabines  threatened  the  city 
with  war,  and  the  people,  remembering  the  rewards  of 
their  former  exertions,  refused  to  shed  their  blood  for 
the  defence  of  those  who  had  shown  themselves  un- 
grateful. At  this  juncture,  the  year  of  Appius  and 
Servilius  expired,  and  A.  Virginius  and  T.  Volusius 
were  appointed  to  the  consular  dignity.  The  new  ma- 
gistrates, urged  by  the  senate  to  violent  measures,  or- 
dered one  of  the  leaders  of  a  tumultuous  assembly  to  be 
apprehended,  but  not  only  saw  their  lictors  repulsed  by 
the  people,  but  a  contest  ensued,  which,  although  not 
deadly  in  itself,  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  most  serious 
alarm.  The  senate  immediately  assembled  in  great 
confusion,  and  it  was  long  before  the  consuls  could 
restore  that  order  which  was  necessary  even  to  the 
appearance  of  deliberation  among  the  members.  Three 
opinions  were  then  asserted  with  great  zeal;  Virginius, 
the  consul,  proposed  that  effect  should  be  given  to  the 
promises  of  Servilius,  and  all  those  soldiers  released 
who  had  fought  under  him.  Titus  Larcius  urged  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  a  total  abrogation  of  debts, 
as  the  only  mode  of  healing  the  divisions  ;  and  Appius 
violently  insisted  that  the  sedition  arose  not  from  op- 
pression, but  too  much  freedom,  which  the  right  of 
appeal  secured,  and  that  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
senate  could  preserve  its  dignity,  was  the  adoption  of 
firm  proceedings  and  the  appointment  of  a  dictator. 
The  latter  recommendation  was  adopted ;  but,  happily 
.for  the  peace  of  Rome,  the  author  of  the  measure  was 
not  chosen  to  that  office,  on  which  the  salvation  of  the 
.state  depended.  The  choice  of  the  senators  was  pru- 
dently fixed  on  M.  Valerius,  brother  of  the  man  who 
had  assisted  in  expelling  the  house  of  Tarquin,  and 
who  had  given  to  the  people  those  laws  by  which  all 
.those  rights  were  secured  that  they  were  still  allowed 
to  enjoy.  As  the  memory  of  his  relative  was  still  dear  to 
them,  they  listened  to  his  promises,  when  he  made 
.them  the  same  offers  as  those  by  which  Servilius  had 
beguiled  them  ;  and  enlisted  in  such  numbers  that  an 
army  of  ten  legions  was  raised,  being  a  greater  force 
than  the  Romans  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  embody. 
All  the  troops  were,  however,  needed ;  for  three  pow- 
erful foes  appeared  at  once  in  arms — the  JEqui,  the 
Volsci,  and  the  Sabines  ;  all  probably  expecting  to  find 
great  advantage  in  the  intestine  divisions  of  Rome. 
The  first  had  made  incursions  on  the  territories  of  the 
Latines,  who  entreated  the  Romans  either  to  protect 
them,  or  allow  them  to  arm  against  their  invaders; 
and  as  the  former  course  was  judged  the  most  prudent, 
Vetusius,  the  consul,  was  sent  to  their  assistance,  and 
soon  drove  their  foes  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  other  consul  marched  to  attack  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  found  ardently  desirous  of  a  battle,  as,  from 
their  superior  numbers,  they  were  confident  of  obtaining 
the  victory.  As  they  rushed  forward  with  shouts  and 
acclamation,  the  Romans  waited  in  silence  to  receive 
their  charge ;  and  then,  being  fresh  and  unfatigued,  re- 
turned the  attack  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  Volsci, 
exhausted  with  the  anticipations  of  success,  fled  in 
great  disorder.  The  victors  followed  them  closely, 
drove  them  from  their  camp  to  the  city  of  Velitree,  and 
entered  that  place,  together  with  the  defeated  batta- 
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lions.  After  great  carnage,  the  few  who  survived  Coriolanus. 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  received  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors.  The  dictator,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Sabines,  who  were  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  Rome.  And  the  consul  Vetu- 
sius, being  incited  by  the  clamours  of  his  army  to  the 
bold  attempt  of  dislodging  the  jEqui  from  their  moun- 
tainous position,  struck  so  great  a  terror  into  the  foe 
by  the  boldness  of  the  act,  that  when  they  might  have 
attacked  him  with  every  probability  of  success,  they 
deserted  their  camp  and  tted  into  the  vallies.  A  rich 
booty  was  thus  obtained  without  effusion  of  blood,  and 
the  army  returned  in  triumph. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  Valerius, 
anxious  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given,  proposed  a 
law  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  insolvent.  The 
proposition  was  unhappily  rejected,  and  the  virtuous 
dictator  retired  from  office  in  disdain,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  whom  he  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  serve.  Marcius  now  appears  to  have  taken  Conduct  of 
a  decided  part  against  the  popular  requisitions.  He  Marcius  in 
contended  that  the  grievances  respecting  debtqrs  were  ^ese  <***• 
the  mere  pretexts  of  a  seditious  spirit,  which  must  be  Putes* 
crushed,  by  resolution  in,  its  infancy,  or  it  would  totally 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  senate  and  patricians.  These 
councils,  however,  were  frustrated  by  a  new  mode 
which  the  people  adopted  to  make  the  nobility  feel  how 
much  they  were  dependent  on  those  whom  they  affected 
to  despise.  Conducted  by  Sicinius,  they  left  their  em- 
ployments, and  peaceably  entrenched  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and 
to  others,  on  the  Aventine  hill,  taking  nothing  but 
those  things  which  were  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
their  immediate  wants.  This  measure  struck  more 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  patricians  than  they  had 
felt  in  the  most  violent  tumults,  and  soon  produced  a 
resolution  to  concede  any  thing  which  might  induce  the 
people  to  return.  For  this  purpose,  Menenius  Agrippa, 
a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  endowed  with  that 
rude  species  of  humour  which  is  always  acceptable  to 
the  populace,  was  sent  to  treat  with  them;  and,  in 
order  to  show  the  folly  of  their  secession,  related  to 
them  the  celebrated  fable  of  a  sedition  by  the  members 
of  the  body  against  the  stomach,  in  which,  though 
they  succeeded  in  starving  the  object  of  their  aversion, 
they  found  that,  in  their  success,  they  lost  all  their  own 
energy,  and  were  brought  near  to  destruction.  The 
adaptation  of  this  happy  idea  to  the  state  of  parties 
among  the  Romans,  had  its  desired  effect,  and  the 
seceders  agreed  to  treat  for  a  reunion.  At  length  they 
consented  to  return,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  five  The  tri- 
tribunes,  to  be  chosen  from  their  own  body,  who  were  b"nes 
to  protect  them  against  the  powers  of  the  senate  and  c ' 
consuls,  whose  persons  were  to  be  esteemed  sacred, 
and  who  were  to  be  allowed  a  solemn  VETO  on  every 
proposition,  before  it  became  a  law  to  bind  their  con- 
stituents. These  officers  had,  however,  no  voice  in 
the  senate,  no  share  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  no  splendid  or  august  habit  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  fellow-citizens.  But,  shortly  after  their  ap- 
pointment, they  obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to 
the  appointment  of  two  functionaries,  to  be  their  assist- 
ants, who,  in  subsequent  times,  were  called  plebeian 
sediles,  and  had  the  care  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
many  other  duties  confided  to  them.  Sicinius  and 
Brutus,  two  of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the 
3  i 
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Biography,  patrician  encroachments,  were  among  the  first  number 
s^v*^^  of  tribunes. 

Marcius  witnessed  these  concessions  with  regret,  but 
saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  them.  He  shortly  found 
a  more  congenial  sphere  for  the  development  of  his 
energies,  in  the  war  against  the  Volsci,  who  seem  to 
have  risen  from  every  defeat  with  unabated  resolution 
and  prowess.  He  attended  the  consul  Cominius  to  the 
field,  against  these  formidable  adversaries,  and  having 
shared  in  defeating  the  Antiates  and  capturing  Longula 
and  Polusca,  proceeded  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Conoh, 
a  strongly-fortified  town,  which  the  enemies  regarded 
as  their  capital.  Animated  by  the  danger  of  their 
principal  city,  the  Volsci  collected  a  large  force,  with 
which  they  resolved  on  attacking  the  besiegers  from 
the  rear,  in  the  hope  of  compelling  them  to  retire.  To 
meet  this  detachment,  Cominius  drew  off  a  great  part 
of  his  forces,  and  left  Titus  Larcius  to  command  those 
which  still  lay  before  the  town,  among  which  was 
Caius  Marcius.  On  this  movement,  the  troops  within 
the  city  sallied  forth  on  the  diminished  battalions,  and 
drove  them  to  their  entrenchments.  At  this  critical 
Brave  eon-  moment,  the  spirit  of  Marcius  burst  forth  to  save  and 
duct  of  conquer  ;  while  he  desperately  opposed  himself  to  the 
pursuers,  he  called  to  the  Romans,  with  a  voice  like 
thunder,  to  turn  on  them,  and  roused  their  courage, 
while  he  struck  dismay  into  the  troops  which  had  hi- 
therto been  victorious.  Not  satisfied  with  repulsing 
the  foe,  he  hastily  followed  them ;  now  struggling  with 
the  enemy,  now  animating  his  own  battalions,  and 
calling  out  to  them  that  Corioli  was  theirs.  With 
astonishing  enterprize,  followed  only  by  a  few  soldiers, 
he  burst  with  the  fugitives  into  the  city,  and  rushed 
through  the  streets,  putting  hosts  of  enemies  to  flight, 
who  were  so  confounded  at  his  surprising  valour,  that 
they  thought  not  of  cutting  off  his  retreat  or  of  steadily 
opposing  his  progress.  While  he  thus  seemed  to  burst 
Kke  lightning  through  the  city,  Larcius  had  time  to 
enter  without  opposition,  and  to  secure  the  conquest 
which  Marcius  had  achieved,  almost  as  swift  as  thought, 
by  the  might  of  his  single  arm.  The  soldiers  imme- 
diately began  to  disperse  themselves  throughout  the 
city,  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  But  Marcius, 
sternly  rebuking  them,  called  to  them  to  follow  him 
instantly  to  the  assistance  of  Cominius,  who  might  even 
then  be  struggling  with  hosts  of  their  foes.  A  few 
noble  spirits  only  obeyed  him,  and  with  these  he 
hastened,  without  a  moment's  pause,  to  join  the  consul. 
He  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when  the  armies  were 
about  to  engage;  scarcely  told  the  issue  of  his  ex- 
ploits, and  covered  already  with  dust  and  with  blood, 
seized  eagerly  on  the  post  of  the  greatest  danger,  car- 
ried defeat  and  terror  wherever  he  moved,  and  forced 
the  Volsci,  with  great  loss,  to  retire.  Even  yet  he  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  besought 
him  to  take  repose.  As  if  gifted  with  more  than 
mortal  powers,  he  led  on  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives, 
and  never  stopped  till  all  the  troops  were  routed  and 
the  camp  of  the  Volsci  taken.  On  the  day  after  these 
wonderful  successes,  Cominius,  after  giving  thanks  to 
the  gods,  rapturously  eulogized  Marcius,  attributing 
all  the  glory  to  him  alone,  and  entreated  him  to  accept 
a  noble  horse,  and  to  chuse  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoils. 
The  hero  received  the  praises  bestowed  on  him  with 
graceful  modesty,  accepted  only  the  horse  offered  by 
the  consul,  and,  wholly  declining  any  share  of  the 
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booty,  requested  only,  as  his  reward,  that  u  Volscian 
who  had  once  hospitably  entertained  him  might  be 
allowed  his  freedom.  This  moderation  and  generosity 
gave  a  finishing  grace  to  his  triumph.  The  assembly, 
as  he  refused  all  the  more  substantial  gifts  they  de- 
sired to  shower  upon  him,  unanimously  gave  him  the 
surname  of  CORIOLANUS,  in  memory  of  his  astonish- 
iner  valour.  At  Rome  he  was  received  with  the  «„ 

!••  1  1  *     1_  * 

warmest  admiration,  as  the  consul,  with  eminent  mag-  from  the 
nanimity  and  justice,  gave  him  the  whole  merit  of  the  place. 
war,  and  delighted  to  set  forth  his  praises. 

The  peace  which  ensued,  however,  was  dangerous 
to  Rome  and  fatal  to  the  glory  of  Coriolanus.  At  first, 
indeed,  all  animosities  seemed  buried  in  the  common 
joy ;  a  new  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the  people 
of  Latium,  and  a  third  day  added  to  the  Ferioe  Latinae, 
in  commemoration  of  the  happy  reunion  of  the  senate 
and  the  plebeians.  But  the  death  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 
whose  qualities  ensured  him  the  respect  of  all,  removed 
one  great  support  of  the  public  harmony.  This  excel- 
lent person  died  without  leaving  sufficient  property  to 
defray  the  costs  of  a  public  burial.  As  his  relatives 
were  about  to  inter  his  remains  in  privacy,  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  he  had  greatly  endeared  himself,  raised 
a  fund,  by  the  payment  of  a  sextans  each,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  on  him  splendid  obsequies.  When 
the  senate  heard  of  this  intention,  they  refused  to  allow 
so  noble  a  patrician  to  be  buried  at  the  cost  of  the 
plebeians,  and  decreed  him  a  magnificent  funeral  from 
the  public  treasury.  The  people,  however,  refused  to 
take  again  their  subscriptions,  but  presented  them  to 
the  children  of  Menenius,  to  comfort  them  in  their 
poverty,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  this  popular  senator,  a  famine, 
which  arose  from  the  want  of  tillage  during  the  seces- 
sion of  the  people,  occasioned  fresh  commotions  at 
Rome.  The  people,  with  that  misdirected  passion 
which  their  extreme  misery  alone  could  excuse,  reviled 
the  senate  as  the  authors  of  the  scarcity,  which  mani- 
festly originated  from  natural  causes.  All  the  exertions 
used  by  this  body  to  purchase  corn  having  afforded  only 
temporary  relief,  they  were  disposed  to  assent  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  citizens  of  Velitrae,  to  send  a  colony 
thither  to  replace  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants 
who  had  lately  been  cut  off  by  a  terrible  pestilence. 
When,  however,  they  directed  a  number  of  the  common 
people  to  set  out  for  the  desolate  town,  the  tribunes, 
Sicinius  and  Brutus,  incited  the  latter  to  great  discon- 
tent, by  affirming  that  the  place  was  infected,  and  that 
the  patricians  only  sent  them  there  as  to  a  lingering  Disputes 
grave.  On  this  occasion,  Coriolanus  was  unable  to  ex-  w;th  the 
press  his  feelings  of  disgust,  and  openly  inveighed  tribunes, 
against  the  tribunes,  and  the  spirit  they  succeeded  in 
arousing.  In  this  instance  the  senate  prevailed,  and 
dispatched  colonies  both  to  Velitrse  and  Norva,  a  city 
of  Latium,  but  were  entirely  disappointed  in  the  hope 
that  this  measure  would  render  the  city  tranquil.  The 
tumults  continued  under  the  direction  of  Sicinius  and 
Brutus,  who  took  advantage  of  the  general  distress  to 
procure  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  interrupt  the  tri- 
bunes while  speaking,  under  grievous  penalties.  The 
senate  and  the  people  continued  to  act  in  political 
opposition,  each  refusing  to  confirm  or  acquiesce  in  the 
decrees  and  resolutions  passed  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
other,  and  many  accepted  the  invitations  of  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  emigrated  from  Rome.  At  length  the 
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Biography,  fathers  resolved  on  sending  an  army  against  the  Volsci, 
in  order  to  employ  and  unite  the  turbulent  and  miserable 
citizens.  But  they  followed  the  advice  of  the  tribunes, 
and  refused  to  take  arms.  On  this,  Coriolanus,  indig- 
nant, set  forth  on  the  expedition,  attended  only  by  his 
own  dependants,  a  few  noble  patrician  youths,  and  a 
small  number  of  plebeians,  who  joined  him  when  they 
observed  the  spirit  with  which  he  was  actually  depart- 
ing. This  enterprizing  party  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Antium,  collected  large  spoils,  with  abundance  of  cattle 
and  food,  and  returned  with  the  booty,  which  the  ge- 
nerous leader  divided,  without  reserve,  among  his 
followers.  After  this  excursion,  Coriolanus  became 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul.  At  first  the  people 
were  inclined  to  forget  his  opposition  to  their  cause,  in 
his  noble  qualities  and  splendid  success,  but  the  senate 
supported  him  with  so  injudicious  a  warmth,  that  they 
Is  rejected  withdrew  their  suffrages  from  him,  and  chose  Minucius 
as  consul,  and  Sempronius  to  his  exclusion.  Conscious  of  his 
own  merits,  he  deeply  felt,  and  bitterly  resented  this 
injury ;  and  he  had  unfortunately  too  soon  an  occasion 
for  displaying  the  rancour  which  he  condescended  to 
cherish. 

Corn  arrived  from  various  quarters,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  in  Rome.  Not  only 
had  considerable  stores  been  purchased  in  Italy,  but 
the  fleet  which  had  been  dispatched  to  Sicily  returned 
heavily  laden  with  grain,  half  of  which  had  been  pur- 
chased on  low  terms,  and  half  freely  presented  to  the 
state  by  Gela,  the  king  of  Syracuse.  As  these  timely 
provisions  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate,  the  ques- 
tion was  earnestly  agitated  in  that  body  whether  they 
should  be  gratuitously  distributed  among  the  people,  or 
on  what  terms  they  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  them. 
On  this  occasion,  Coriolanus  took  the  opportunity  vehe- 
mently to  inveigh  against  the  plebeians  and  the  tri- 
bunitial  power,  and  intimated  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  should  be  improved  to  abolish  those  privileges 
which  had  been  so  unwisely  conceded.  Many  of  the 
young  and  haughty  patricians,  who  felt  an  insuperable 
distaste  to  the  vulgar  harangues  of  the  popular  orators, 
strongly  supported  these  declarations ;  but  the  more 
mild  and  aged  of  the  senators  opposed  them,  sensible 
either  of  the  impolicy  of  provoking  a  tumult,  or  of  the 
want  of  generosity  which  would  be  shown  in  compelling 
the  people  to  resign  their  privileges  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  satisfying  hunger.  While  the  matter 
was  eagerly  debated,  the  tribunes,  who  were  present, 
burst  into  the  most  severe  invectives  against  Coriolanus, 
/calling  out  on  the  fathers  to  condemn  him  to  death  or 
exile,  and  threatening  that,  in  case  they  refused,  they 
themselves  would  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him. 
Unappalled  by  these  denunciations,  Coriolanus  defied 
tbeir  power,  and  threatened,  unless  they  desisted,  him- 
self to  chastise  their  insolence.  As  they  found  the 
majority  of  the  senate  inclined  to  support  the  object  of 
their  hatred,  they  hastened  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  whom  they  alarmed  by  apprehensions  that  the 
abolition  of  the  tribuneshipwas  intended,  and  persuaded 
them  to  send  into  the  senate-house  for  Coriolanus  to  come 
and  be  arraigned  in  their  presence.  The  messenger 
was  dismissed  with  scorn.  At  length  the  tribunes,  with 
a  body  of  their  most  resolute  supporters,  surrounded 
the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  in  order  to  seize  their 
great  adversary,  at  the  close  of  the  discussions.  When, 
therefore,  he  appeared,  attended  with  many  noble 
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youths,  who  greatly  admired  him,  the  cediles  were  or-  Coriolanus. 
dered  to  seize  him  ;  a  fierce  contest  ensued,  which  the 
consuls  were  scarcely  able  to  appease.     Both  parties, 
at  length,  quietly  departed,  and  Coriolanus  returned 
home  in  safety. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  tribunes  assembled  the 
people,  and  the  city  was  disturbed,  in  every  part,  by 
tumultuous  proceedings.  The  senate,  after  long  df- 
bate,  resolved  on  conciliatory  measures,  and  desired  against  him 
the  consuls  to  soothe  the  people,  and  entreat  them  to 
carry  no  further  their  animosities  against  Coriolanus, 
whom  the  patricians  seemed  determined  not  to  resign. 
With  these  views,  Minucius  made  a  long  and  rery 
judicious  speech,  in  which  he  assured  the  assembly  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  intention  of  depriving  them 
of  any  of  tbeir  privileges,  or  of  withholding  from  them 
the  corn  which  had  been  procured  for  the  relief  of  their 
distresses,  and  proved  to  them  the  injustice  of  their 
desiring  to  call  a  senator  to  account  as  a  criminal  for 
advice  he  had  given  in  his  legislative  character.  He 
even  implored  them,  that,  if  they  thought  they  had 
powers  to  try  Coriolanus,  or  a  disposition  to  punish 
him,  they  would  pardon  him  in  consideration  of  his 
gallant  services,  or  as  a  favour  to  the  patricians.  This 
address  inspired  gentler  thoughts  in  the  people ;  but 
the  tribunes  insisted  on  hearing  Coriolanus  make  his 
own  defence  and  apology  before  they  would  consent  to 
absolve  him.  He  came  forward,  therefore,  to  speak, 
and  was  received  with  deep  attention.  Instead,  liow-f 
ever,  of  pursuing  the  course  which  Minucius  had 
marked  out  for  him,  he  refused  to  submit  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  plebeians,  and  sternly  inveighed  against 
the  whole  policy  of  his  accusers.  This  bold  and  im- 
prudent course  secured  to  the  tribunes  all  the  advan- 
tage they  were  on  the  point  of  losing,  and  caused  the 
fiercest  uproar.  Sicinius  availed  himself  of  the  po- 
pular rage,  condemned  the  accused  to  death,  and  or- 
dered the  sediles  to  seize  and  cast  him  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  He  stood  unmoved,  still  breathing  forth 
defiance  and  contempt  on  his  judges.  His  friends  pro- 
tected-him,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  threw 
themselves  among  the  crowd  and  resisted  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  In  this  commotion  the  consuls  inter- 
fered, and  so  great  was  the  veneration  which  their  pre- 
sence inspired,  that  the  contending  parties  retired,  and 
Coriolanus  was  once  more  rescued  from  the  foes  whose 
malice,  but  for  his  pride  and  fierce  demeanour,  must 
have  been  weak  as  it  was  pitiful. 

Although  the  immediate  danger  was  thus  appeased,  The  tri- 
the  tribunes  insisted  on  the  appointment  of  a  day  for  bunes  in- 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus  by  the  people.      The  senate  j^011  his 
hoped,  at  first,  that  an  incursion  of  the  Antiates  would  brought  to 
have  diverted  the  popular  attention  till  animosities  had  trial. 
in  some  degree  subsided,  but  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed, as  peace  was  restored  before  the  time  which 
had  been  named  for  the  formal  accusation  of  the  illus- 
trious senator.     Earnest  debates  took  place  among  the 
fathers  whether   they  should  suffer   the   proceeding ; 
Appius  Claudius  strenuously  urging  them  peremptorily 
to  forbid  it,  and  Valerius  as  forcibly  entreating  them 
to  yield.    During  the  discussion,  Coriolanus  demanded 
of  the  tribunes  of  what  they  intended  to  accuse  him ; 
and  as  they  were  afraid  in  the  senate-house  to  allege 
against  him  the  speech  which  he  had  made  within  its 
walls,  they  replied,  that  they  charged  him  with  aiming  at 
tyranny.     Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  on  this  point, 
3  i  2 
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Biography,  he  consented  to  yield  to  the  investigation  required,  on 
NB^-N^W  condition  that  his  accusers  should  confine  themselves 
A.  M.     to  this  single  accusation.    Livy,  indeed,  is  totally  silent 
3514.     on  this  consent,  as  well  as  on  all  the  circumstances  al- 
uTc.      leSed  by  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  to  have  taken  place 
490*      between  this  period  and  the  retirement  of  Coriolanus 
from  Rome ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  he  al- 
together refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  those 
tvho  presumed  to  try  him,  and/ was  condemned  to  ba- 
nishment in  his  absence.     This  account  «eems  far  most 
probable,  from  his  character ;  and  there  are  several  in- 
consistencies in  the  statements  of  the  more  minute  his- 
torians, which  incline  us   to  give  credit  to  Livy.     We 
shall,  however,  state  the  substance  of  the  particulars 
which  Plutarch  and  Dionysius  have  related. 

When  the  time  appointed  for   the  trial  arrived,  a 
fresh  dispute  arose,  whether  the   people   should  give 
their  votes  by  centuries  or  tribes ;  a  highly  important 
question,  because,  if  the  voices  of  the  people  were  col- 
lected by  the  first  means,  the  patricians  were  certain  of 
success ;  whereas,  if  the  latter  mode  were  agreed  to, 
they  were  reduced  to  their  numerical  strength,  having 
no  more  votes  than  the  lowest  of  the  plebeians.     After 
a  fierce  contention,  this  point  was  also  conceded  to  the 
tribunes ;  and,  when  the  senate  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
mand, the  cause  was  virtually  decided.   The  patricians, 
indeed,  condescended  to  entreat  and  to  supplicate  the 
people  in  behalf  of  the  man  whom  they  either  wanted 
the  courage  or  the  power  to  defend;  and  seem  still  to 
have  entertained  hopes  that  their  prayers  and  the  me- 
mory of  his  own  noble  actions  would  secure  for  him  an 
Day  of  trial,  acquittal.     At  length  the  expected  day   arrived,  and 
immense  multitudes  were  collected  in  the  forum,   in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  issue.     Minucius  first  ad- 
dressed the   assembly,  entreating  them  to  wave  the 
trial  as  a  boon  conceded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  senate ; 
and,  finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  this  favour,  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  bound  to  confine  their 
allegations  to  the  support  of  the  charge  of  tyranny.     If, 
however,  the  tribunes  did  not  in  terms  relinquish  this 
accusation,  they  continued,  in  their  harangues,  to  bring 
forward  all  the  political  offences  of  Coriolanus  as  proof 
of  a  constructive  treason.     After  they  had  apparently 
exhausted  all  their  invectives,  the  party  accused,  with 
a  noble  assurance,  presented  himself  to  the  crowd ;  and 
scarcely  condescending  to  notice  the  particular  com- 
plaints brought  forward  by  his  foes,  recounted  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  service  of  the  state,  even  from  his  boy- 
hood ;   displayed  the  crowns   which  he  had   wen  by 
his  astonishing  valour,   especially  in   preserving   the 
lives  of  the  citizens,  and  uncovered  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  battle ;  and  then  triumphantly  ap- 
pealed to  the  audience,  whether  he  could  have  intended 
in  peace  to  destroy  those  for  the  preservation  of  whose 
lives  he  had  a  thousand  times  perilled  his  own  ?     The 
people,  who  came  resolved  to  condemn,  felt  abashed 
before  him,  and  cried  out  for  his  acquittal.     But  De- 
cius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  now  brought  forward  a  new 
charge,  which  was  totally  unexpected,  that   he  had 
divided  the  spoils  he  had  taken  among  his  soldiers,  to 
conciliate  their  affections,  instead  of  bringing  them  to 
the  public  treasury.     It  is  said  that  Coriolanus  was 
unprepared  to  reply  to  his  accusation,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  animosities  of  those  who  had  en- 
vied the  troops  those  riches  which  they  had  dearly  won. 
Pursuing  their  advantage,  the  tribunes  collected  the 
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suffrages,  and  Coriolanus  was  condemned  to  exile  by 
majority  of  three  votes,  twelve  having  voted  against 
him,  and  only  nine  in  his  favour.  All  these  proceed- 
ings wear,  however,  the  appearance  of  historic  fiction. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  senate 
would  resign  all  material  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  the  people,  by  abandoning  the  ancient  „.  ~*' 
right  of  voting  in  centuries;  it  is  unlikely  that  Coriola-  meSntdc! 
nus  would  consent  to  recognize  what  he  regarded  as  crceu. 
insolent  encroachments,  and  submit  to  be  tried  by  the 
people,  merely  because  he  thought  his  adversaries  had 
taken  a  ground  which  they  could  not  maintain ;  still 
less  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  would  condescend  to 
exhibit  his  scars  and  his  trophies  before  those  whom  he 
held  in  inexpressible  disdain ;  or  that  he  should  be 
confounded  by  a  charge  which  he  might  have  so  readily 
turned  on  his  accusers.  Certain,  indeed,  it  is,  that  he 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile;  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  people  were  exasperated  to  this  in- 
justice by  his  steady  refusal  to  appear  before  them. 

As  soon  as  the  result  was  known,  the  patricians 
were  struck  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Coriolanus 
alone  betrayed  no  symptom  of  regret ;  but  the  injury 
sunk  into  his  inmost  soul.  He  embraced  his  wife  and 
children,  and  the  mother  whom  he  had  so  tenderly 
revered,  and,  after  exhorting  them  to  bear  their  dis- 
tresses with  constancy,  left  Rome,  attended  by  a  few 
clients  only,  who  resolved  to  share  his  misfortunes. 
Many  of  the  senators  followed  him  to  the  gates,  but  he 
received  the  expressions  of  their  grief  with  a  haughty 
silence.  After  a  few  unquiet  days  spent  in  the  country, 
during  which  he  was  divided  between  his  love  for  Rome 
and  his  desires  of  vengeance,  the  feelings  of  resentment 
assumed  the  complete  mastery.  In  pursuance  of  his 
determination  to  make  his  enemies  feel  his  power,  he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Volsci,  Seeks  re- 
in whose  defeat  he  had  obtained  the  most  signal  re-  f«gc  with 
nown.  For  this  purpose,  he  covered  himself  with  a 
habit  which  disguised  him,  and  proceeded,  in. the  even- 
ing,  to  the  house  of  Attius  Tullus,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Volscian  generals,  whom  he  had  repeatedly 
overthrown  in  battle,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  sup- 
posed to  cherish  a  great  animosity  towards  him.  He 
entered  the  hall  of  his  rival  without  being  discovered, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  hearth  sacred  to  the  house- 
hold gods,  which  all  the  states  of  Italy  feared  to  violate. 
The  servants,  awe-struck  by  the  grandeur  of  his  form 
and  the  majesty  of  his  deportment,  hastened  to  call 
their  master,  who  was  at  table,  that  he  might  question 
the  mysterious  stranger.  Tullus  immediately  entered 
the  room,  and  demanded  to  know  his  name  and  pur- 
pose ;  when  Coriolanus,  throwing  off  his  disguise, 
replied,  "  If  you  remember  me  not,  I  must  declare  to 
you  that  my  name  is  Caius  Marcius — the  bitterest  foe 
of  the  Volsci — to  which  my  surname,  Coriolanus,  would 
witness.  That  is  all  which  is  left  me  now.  The  envy 
of  the  people,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  senate,  have 
banished  me  from  Rome,  and  forced  me  to  become  a 
supplicant  here — not  for  life — but  for  vengeance.  If 
you  will  accept  my  services  against  my  ungrateful 
country,  this  affliction  of  mine  may  become  the  means 
of  your  triumph ;  if  not,  I  desire  to  live  no  longer.  My 
fate  is  in  your  hands  ;  destroy  one  who,  if  you  receive 
him  not  into  friendship,  cannot  exist  but  at  your  peril." 
Astonished  at  his  magnanimity,  Tullus  gave  him  his 
hand  in  pledge  of  faith,  assured  him  that  he  would 
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Biography,  receive  the  highest  respect  from  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  sought  refuge  ;  and  conducted  him  into 
the  inner  apartments,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained, and  consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of  renewing 
the  war  with  Rome,  in  which  he  might  satisfy  his 
desires  of  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  were  engrossed  in 
superstitious  observances,  little  suspecting  the  danger 
preparing  for  them.  An  old  man,  having  procured  him- 
self to  be  conveyed  in  a  couch  to  the  senate,  declared 
that  Jupiter  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  sig- 
nified his  displeasure  at  the  person  who  had  danced 
before  the  public  games,  and  that  these  must  be  cele- 
brated afresh,  or  the  republic  must  dread  the  anger  of 
heaven.  He  added,  that  he  had  at  first  neglected  this 
intimation,  and  in  consequence,  by  disobedience,  had 
lost  one  of  his  sons,  while  his  sleep  had  been  haunted 
by  the  same  vision,  threatening  him  with  further  evils 
if  he  retrained  from  making  the  disclosure.  He  affirmed, 
that  while  he  still  hesitated,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  distemper,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  so  that 
he  could  only  be  brought  to  the  senate-house  in  a 
litter.  While  he  delivered  this  discourse,  it  is  said, 
that  he  gradually  recovered  his  strength,  and,  at  its 
conclusion,  walked  home,  leaving  the  senate  astonished 
at  the  prodigy.  On  inquiry,  they  found  that  a  slave 
had  been  whipped  by  his  master  through  the  forum, 
on  the  morning  of  the  games,  which  .they  presumed 
had  given  offence  to  the  gods ;  and  having  set  a  fine 
on  the  offender,  they  prepared  with  great  magnificence 
again  to  celebrate  the  festival. 

Tullus  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion, 
to  inflame  his  countrymen  against  the  Romans,  espe- 
cially as  the  consuls  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  the 
influence  of  the  plebeians,  were  known  to  be  men  of 
no  talents  for  war.  For  this  purpose,  he  encouraged  a 
number  of  the  Volsci  to  repair  to  Rome,  to  witness  the 
approaching  solemnities  ;  and  then  gave  secret  intima- 
tions to  the  senate  that  he  expected  some  disorder 
would  ensue  from  their  presence.  On  receiving  this  com- 
munication, the  fathers  ordered  all  the  Volsci  to  depart 
from  the  city,  who  were  met  on  their  journey  home  by 
the  treacherous  instigator  of  their  dismissal,  and  incited 
to  regard  it  as  an  unparalleled  outrage.  The  Volsci, 
however,  on  the  advice  of  Coriolanus,  sought  a  more 
plausible  reason  for  breaking  the  truce  then  subsisting 
between  the  natiorrs,  and  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  cities  and  the  land  which 
had  been  wrested  from  them.  To  this  demand  the 
senate  indignantly  replied,  that  if  the  Volsci  would  be 
the  first  to  take  up  arms,  they  would  be  the  last  to  lay 
them  down.  As  the  Volsci  expected  this  answer,  they 
were  prepared  to  act  on  it,  and  having  chosen  Coriola- 
nus and  Tullus  to  command  the  forces,  immediately 
took  the  field. 

The  army  was  divided  into  two  portions,  each  of 
which  was  led  by  one  of  the  generals.     Tullus,  with  his 
battalions,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Latines,  to 
prevent  them  from  affording  succour  to  their  allies; 
Coriolanm   while  Coriolanus  burst  immediately  into  the  Roman 
invades  the  domains,  and  acquired  great  spoils.    The  former  having 
ter-  also  taken  considerable  booty  near  Latium,  remained 
to  guard  the  frontiers,  while   the  latter  advanced  to 
meet  the  consuls.     These  magistrates  did  not,  however, 
seem  eager  to  contend  with  their  injured  countryman, 
who  continued  to  ravage  the  country  without  opposi- 
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tion,  entering  Circseum  without  resistance,  and  re- 
taking not  only  Satricum,  Longula,  Polusca,  and  Co- 
rioli,  which  he  had  so  recently  contributed  to  subdue, 
but  a  number  of  cities  belonging  to  the  Latines,  who 
in  vain  supplicated  the  assistance  of  their  usual  pro- 
tectors. In  his  progress,  he  spared  the  estates  of  the 
patricians,  either  from  old  friendship,  or  a  desire  to 
raise  jealousies  between  that  order  and  the  plebeians. 
Such  was,  at  all  events,  the  consequence  of  his  for- 
bearance; and  the  senate  were  even  charged  with  hav- 
ing secretly  encouraged  the  exile  to  make  war,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  tribunitial  power.  All  was  confusion 
within  the  city,  as  the  parties  distrusted  each  other, 
and  feared  both  the  abilities  of  their  foe  and  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  consuls.  In  the  mean,  time,  Coriolanus 
was  rapidly  advancing,  and  having  taken  Lavinium, 
pitched  his  camp  at  the  Cluilian  trenches,  within  five 
miles  of  the  city.  The  people,  who  had  doomed  him  to 
exile,  now  in  terror  besought  the  senate  to  meet  him ; 
but,  with  a  truly  Roman  spirit,  they  refused  to  sue  to 
him  as  a  master,  whom  they  had  strenuously  defended 
as  an  equal.  When,  however,  they  found  that  he  had 
broken  up  his  camp,  and  was  actually  preparing  to  invest 
the  city,  they  consented  to  send  deputies  to  him,  tone- 
gociate  for  peace.  Minucius,  Cominius,  and  three  other 
senators  of  consular  dignity,  were  appointed  to  conduct 
this  important  mission.  They  entreated  him,  by  the 
memory  of  their  former  love,  to  forget  the  past,  and  to 
return  to  the  city,  which  would  be  most  joyful  to  receive 
him.  He  replied,  with  austerity,  that  he  would  grant 
peace  only  on  condition  that  the  senate  would  restore 
all  the  possessions  they  had  taken  from  the  Volsci,  and 
grant  to  that  people  the  same  rights  of  citizenship 
which  they  had  confirmed  upon  the  Latines.  For  him- 
self, he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  should  be 
requested  to  return  to  a  people,  who  had  so  injuriously 
treated  him,  and  against  whose  future  vengeance  he 
could  never  be  secure.  He  granted,  however,  a  truce 
of  thirty  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  consider  the 
offers  he  made  them,  as  general  of  the  Volsci;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,,  drew  off  his  troops  from  the  city,  and 
employed  them  in  taking  possession  of  several  other 
towns  in  the  territories  of  Latium. 

Although  the  greatest  apprehension  prevailed  at 
Rome,  the  senate  resolved  never  to  submit  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  invader.  At  the  close  of  the  period 
allowed  them  for  deliberation,  they  sent  ten  of  their 
number  to  Coriolanus,  charged  to  assure  him  that  the 
Romans  would  never  yield  to  demands  thus  enforced, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  entreat  him  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  afterwards  to  negociate  for  a  union.  On 
hearing  the  speeches  of  these  deputies,  he  replied, 
that  the  senate  had  no  alternative  but  restitution  or 
war;  and,  though  as  general  of  the  Volsci,_  he  had  no 
other  answer  to  return  ;  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
he  would  advise  them  to  ask  no  longer,  terms  to  which 
he  could  never  listen.  He  yet  allowed  them  three  days 
to  decide  on  the  course  they  would  finally  adopt. 
Their  resolution,  however,  on  this  point,  seems  never 
to  have  wavered,  though  they  were  afraid  even  to  send 
forth  an  army  to  oppose  the  enemy's  progress.  Still 
hoping  to  move  Coriolanus  to  a  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  they  dispatched  the  priests  and  ministers  of 
religion,  in  their  sacred  vestments,  to  conjure  him  to 
retire.  He  heard  their  entreaties,  and  without  relaxing 
hi  a  determination,  dismissed  them.  As  a  last  hope, 
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Biography,  all  now  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  prepare 

s^~^-^  for  that  siege  which  was  instantly  to  be  expected.    The 

A.  M.      women  ran  distracted  about  the  forum,  clinging  to  the 

3514.     statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  sacred  altars,  and  imploring 

— '     in  agony  the  assistance  of  heaven.     Suddenly,  Valeria, 

4™'      the  sister  of  Valerius,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  temple 

of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  called  these  wretched 

suppliants  around  her,  as  if  inspired  with  a   divine 

energy  for  their  relief. 

His  mother  She  assured  them  that  one  hope  of  saving  their 
and  family  country  yet  remained  through  their  means,  and  ex- 
go  out  to  hrizted  tkon  to  entreat  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  who 
had  devoted  her  life  to  his  happiness,  to  join  with  them 
in  a  last  effort  to  prevail  on  her  hitherto  inexorable  son. 
Having  persuaded  them  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  she 
conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Volumnia,  whom  she 
found  in  the  deepest  affliction,  and  earnestly  entreated 
her  assistance.  The  noble  matron,  after  expressing  her 
fear  that  nothing  could  shake  his  soul  from  its  purpose, 
agreed  to  make  the  attempt  if  the  senate  would  afford 
it  their  sanction.  After  some  opposition  from  those 
who  feared  that  Coriolanus  would  detain  the  ladies  in 
his  camp,  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  that  they 
were  secure  in  the  honour  of  his  character  prevailed, 
and  the  train  set  forth,  in  mourning  habits,  without  any 
guard,  in  chariots  provided  by  the  consuls. 

Coriolanus  observing  the  melancholy  procession, 
sent  to  inquire  its  meaning.  When  he  heard  that  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  with  the  noblest  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  were  coming  towards  the  camp,  he 
resolved  to  deny  their  request  with  as  firm  a  resolution 
as  he  had  done  that  of  less  moving  embassies,  and 
called  the  chief  of  the  Volscian  officers  around  him  to 
witness  his  firmness ;  but  when  they  came  into  his 
presence,  the  feelings  of  nature,  in  spite  of  his  deter- 
mination, rushed  back  upon  his  heart,  and  he  was 
melted  to  tears.  He  first  embraced  and  supported  his 
mother,  then  fondly  revived  the. spirits  of  his  wife,  and 
caressed  his  children.  Volumnia  then  took  advantage 
of  this  moment  of  tenderness  to  urge  her  request.  She 
entreated  him,  by  the  most  sacred  considerations — by 
his  duty  to  that  land  where  he  had  been  ^nurtured  in 
childhood — and  by  his  gratitude  for  her  maternal  care, 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  grant  a  peace  for  a  year, 
during  which  period  a  solemn  treaty  might  be  agreed 
on  and  ratified.  She  assured  him  that  if  he  would 
persist  in  ravaging  and  destroying  the  temples  of  his 
country,  she  would  never  live  to  be  reproached  with 
having  given  him  birth,  but  he  should  pass  to  his  un- 
natural triumph  over  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  borne 
and  nourished  him.  He  listened  to  this  speech  in  si- 
lence, torn  by  contending  emotions.  At  length  Vo- 
lumnia, perceiving  that  he  was  moved,  added  still  more 
urgent  supplications,  besought  him  to  recompence  all 
her  love  by  one  sacrifice,  which  would,  indeed,  save 
him  from  eternal  reproach,  and  breaking  off  with  pas- 
sionate sorrow,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  together  with 
his  wife  and  sons.  Affection  then  became  triumphant : 
he  raised  his  mother,  and,  pressing  her  hand,  said,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  ".  Oh,  my  mother !  you  have  gained  a  vic- 
tory, indeed,  for  your  country,  but  it  is  to  the  ruin  of 
your  son !"  He  then  took  them  apart,  and  after  con- 
senting to  all  that  they  required,  suffered  them  to 
return.  The  news  of  their  success  was  received  at 
Rome  with  unbounded  joy.  Crowds  came  out  to  meet 
and  conduct  them  to  their'houses ;  and  the  people  were 
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at  a  loss  to  find  adequate  expressions  of  their  delight 
and  gratitude.  The  temples  were  all  thrown  open  as 
on  a  splendid  victory.  When  the  senate  offered  to 
their  deliverers  any  recompence  they  would  demand, 
they  only  requested  permission  to  erect  a  temple  to 
Female  Fortune,  which  should  afterwards  be  provided 
with  sacrifices  and  priests  from  the  public  treasury. 
This  modest  request  was  readily  granted,  but  the 
fathers  insisted  on  defraying  the  whole  expence  from 
the  national  funds ;  upon  which  the  ladies  added  a 
statue  at  their  own  cost,  which  was  believed,  by  the 
superstitious,  to  have  uttered  an  exclamation  expres- 
sive of  their  matchless  virtue.  Plutarch,  after  a  la- 
borious investigation  of  this  prodigy,  rejects  it  as 
beyond  belief;  for,  though  he  thinks  the  deities  might 
suffer  statues  to  perspire,  or  drop  blood,  in  manifesta- 
tion of  their  will,  he  cannot  think  they  could  make 
them  utter  articulate  sounds  without  organs  to  pro- 
nounce them. 

The  clay  after  the  interview  with  his  relatives,  Corio-  Conofonus 
lanus  retired  with  his  forces.  Although  he  liberally  retireSi 
divided  all  his  spoils  among  the  soldiers,  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  apprehensions  he  had  expressed  to  Volumnia, 
when  he  granted  her  request,  were  not  unfounded. 
Tullus,  who  had  long  since  been  led  to  repent  of  his 
generosity  towards  him,  by  envy  of  his  superior  fame, 
was  resolved  to  make  tliis  abandonment  of  the  siege 
the  occasion  of  his  downfal.  When,  therefore,  Corio- 
lanus arrived  with  the  army  at  Autium,  he  charged  him 
with  treason  against  the  people  who  had  succoured  him, 
and  required  him  to  resign  his  command  preparatory 
to  his  trial.  He  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  lay  all 
his  conduct  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation, 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  powers,  but  refused  to 
yield  to  the  sentence  of  the  Antiates  alone,  over  whom  he 
knew  that  his  rival  had  peculiar  influence.  At  length, 
Tullus,  not  chusing  to  wait  the  legal  decision  even  of 
his  own  countrymen,  sent  a  summons  to  Coriolanus  to 
appear  in  the  public  assembly  and  make  his  defence, 
and  procured  a  number  of  his  partizans  to  assassinate 
him  before  he  could  be  heard.  On  the  day  appointed, 
the  accuser  set  forth  the  charges  against  Coriolanus  in 
glowing  colours,  and  tried  by  every  art  to  rouse  the 
passions  of  the  auditors  against  him.  When  he  rose  to 
reply,  the  greater  number,  however,  were  disposed  to 
hear  him  with  respect;  but  the  friends  of  Tullus  rushed 
forward  to  prevent  him,  exclaiming  that  he  was  a  traitor, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  stones  till  he  fell.  No  Assassin*- 
sooner  was  it  discovered  that  he  had  expired,  than'  all  ydi,b^atfc 
present,  even  those  who  had  contrived  his  destruction, 
were  touched  with  the  remembrance  of  his  noble  quali- 
ties, and  filled  with  remorse  for  his  murder.  The 
Volsci  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  built 
a  magnificent  tomb  over  his  remains.  Dionysius  affirms, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  at 
Rome,  all  the  people  put  on  mourning ;  but  Plutarch 
describes  the  Romans  as  receiving  the  intelligence 
without  any  indication  either  of  sorrow  or  joy,  but, 
granting  the  request  of  the  women  that  they  might  wear 
mourning  for  the  space  of  ten  months,  in  token  of  re- 
gret for  one  whose  death  had  been  occasioned  by  yield- 
ing to  their  entreaties. 

Although  both  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  represent 
Coriolanus  as  having  thus  fallen,  on  his  return  to  An- 
tium,  Livy  appears  to  have  entertained  a  different 
opinion  respecting  his  fate.  He  quotes  Fabius,  whom 
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Biography,  he  speaks  of  as  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  the  Roman 
historians,  as  affirming  that  this  hero  lived  to  old  age, 
and,  in  his  declining  years,  was  accustomed  to  com- 
plain that  exile,  always  grievous,  was  most  oppressive 
to  the  aged.  From  an  expression  of  Cicero,  in  Ltelius, 
it  appears  to  have  been  his  opinion  that  Coriolanus 
terminated  his  days  by  his  own  hand. 
His  charac-  There  is  no  hero,  perhaps,  of  ancient  Rome  who 
ter.  fills  so  large  a  space  in  our  imaginations  as  he  whose 

life  we  have  now  been  relating.  He  seems  to  have 
been  cast  in  nature's  grandest  mould.  The  effects  of 
his  power  in  rallying  defeated  armies,  striking  panic 
into  his  foes,  rushing  from  battle  to  battle,  and  carrying 
victory  for  ever  with  him,  give  us  an  impression  of  a 
form,  voice,  and  energies,  more  than  mortal.  Nor 
are  his  moral  qualities — his  contempt  for  wealth — his 
generosity  in  rewarding  his  soldiers — his  noble  frank- 
ness, and  unshaken  resolve,  less  worthy  of  admiration 
than  his  physical  resources.  To  all  these  elements  of 
a  sublime  character  he  added  a  filial  reverence  and  a 
congugal  love  which  seem  to  give  the  finishing  grace 
to  his  more  brilliant  virtues.  One  fatal  defect  he  had, 
which  not  only  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  rare  endow- 
ments and  heroic  deeds,,  but  rendered  them  the  in- 
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struments  of  his  ruin.  He  wanted  that  genial  wisdom  Coriolanus. 
which  sees  the  excuses  which  exist  for  the  deficiencies 
of  less  noble  natures,  and  traces  out  the  good  and 
kindly  feelings  which  are  blended  with  the  errors  and 
the  vices  of  men  ; — and  the  absence  of  this  sweetener 
of  greatness  destroyed  him.  A  man  of  less  intellectual 
grandeur  could  better  have  afforded  to  be  destitute  of 
this  nice  lack  of  humanity.  Qualities  like  his  required 
the  attendance  of  more  than  ordinary  gentleness  to  the 
failings  of  others,  to  prevent  them  from  seeming  to 
place  him  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  men  could  claim 
kindred  with  their  possessor.  Holding  the  populace  in 
contempt,  he  felt  compelled,  by  his  noble  openness,  to 
express  his  emotion,  which  they  were  unable  to  forgive. 
He  was  exempted,  at  least,  from  the  faults  of  an  or- 
dinary ambition.  He  acted  from  the  simple  impulses 
which  he  never  chose  to  disguise ;  careless  of  any  ap- 
probation but  that  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  almost 
rejecting  any  other,  as  if  no  one  but  himself  and  his  mo- 
ther were  worthy  even  to  applaud  him.  He  was  "  himself 
alone."  He  would  have  been  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  hero  of  antiquity,  had  he  only  learned  to  lovo 
and  respect  his  species. 
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Biography.  Lucius  QUINTIUS  CiNCiKNATUS,  who,  of  all  the 
ancient  Romans,  has  left  behind  him  the  most  spotless 
fame,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  until  he  had  passed  the 
meridian  of  life.  We  do  not  find  him  mentioned  in 
the  repeated  disputes  respecting  the  Agrarian  laws,  to 
which  Cassius  had  first  given  occasion,  and  which  were 
not  extinguished  by  the  violent  death  to  which  they 
brought  their  author.  Equally  passive  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  during  the  violent  contests  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  consuls  to  Volero,  and  the  law  for  sub- 
stituting the  comitia  tributa,  for  the  comitia  curiata,  in 
the  choice  of  popular  officers,  proposed  by  that  spirited 
plebeian.  During  all  the  earlier  struggles  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  he  seems  to  have  declined 
taking  a  decided  part,  although  known  to  favour  the 
patricians.  From  the  nature  of  his  influence,  when 
afterwards  called  to  active  exertion  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  it  appears  that  his  daily  life  and  deportment 
were  distinguished  by  excellences  which  all  parties 
agreed  in  revering. 

While  the  consuls  were  absent  from  Rome  on  an 
expedition  against  the  JEqui  and  Volsci,  whom  they 
completely  overthrew,  a  most  important  proposal  was 
rnade  by  Terentillus,  one  of  the  tribunes :  he  com- 
plained, in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  the  rights 
of  individuals  were  protected  by  no  certain  laws,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sacred  books,  to  which 
none  but  the  patricians  had  access,  no  written  regu- 
lations existed,  but  all  depended  on  the  judgment  of 
the  consuls.  He,  therefore,  demanded  that  five  men, 
the  most  worthy  of  the  office,  should  be  chosen  to 
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should  be  compelled  to  administer  justice.    The  senate, 
feeling  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  greatly 
limit  the  powers  they  at  present  exercised,  vehemently 
opposed  it,  and,  by  the  address  of  Q.  Fabius,  the  tri- 
bunes were  prevailed  on  to  defer  its  discussion  till  the 
return  of  the  consuls.     When,  however,  Lucretius  and 
Veturius  had  enjoyed  their    triumph,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, P.  Volumnius  and  S.  Sulpicius,  had  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  tribunes  unanimously 
pressed  for  the  speedy  compilation  of  settled  laws,  and 
required  that  ten  of  the  most  venerable  citizens  should 
be  deputed  to  frame  them.     The  patricians  seem  to 
have  resorted  to  superstition  in  order  to  terrify  the 
people  from  their  design,  as  strange  prodigies  are  said 
to  have  intervened ;  and,  when  these  failed  of  success, 
they  pretended  that  the  ^Equi  and  Volsci  were  about 
to  invade  the  territories  of  Rome,  at  which  the  tribunes 
did  not  conceal  their  derision.     Violent  contests  fre- 
quently took  place  in  the  public  assemblies,  where  the 
most  daring  of  the  patrician  youth,  wjth  no  small  degree 
of  pride  and  imprudence,  opposed  the  plebeians.     The 
most  distinguished  of  these  was  Cseso,  son  of  Cincin-  Conduct  of 
natus,  a  man  of  great  corporal  strength,  courage,  and  Caaso,  son 
eloquence,  who  exerted  all  these  faculties  with  equal  of  pncm' 
zeal  in  opposition  to  the  tribunes.     By  his  acts  of  vio- 
lence, he  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  popu- 
lace, that  they  insisted  on  his  being  brought  to  trial. 
Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  investigation,  he  was 
defended  by  his  uncle,  F.   Quintius,  and  his  father, 
neither  of  whom  attempted  either  to  deny  or  excuse 
the  acts  of  impetuosity  of  which  he  was  accused  j  but 
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Biography,  the  former  attempted  to  procure  his  pardon  by  setting 
w^-/-^-'  forth  his  noble  qualities  and  early  prowess  in  the  field, 
and  the  latter  by  imploring  the  people  to  treat  the 
errors  of  youth  with  compassion,  and  to  absolve  his 
son  as  a  favour  to  him,  whom  none  of  them  had 
reason  to  accuse.  The  assembly,  who  felt  the  deep- 
est respect  for  the  virtues  of  Cincinnatus,  were  in- 
clined by  these  entreaties  to  acquit  his  son ;  but  Vir- 
ginius replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  father  was 
himself  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  of  the  man  for  whom 
he  was  pleading,  which  were  only  heightened  by  his 
having  disregarded  the  example  of  such  a  parent.  He 
then  called  on  a  person  in  attendance,  named  Volscius, 
who  affirmed  that  Cffiso,  returning  from  an  entertain- 
ment with  riotous  companions,  insulted  his  brother; 
and,  receiving  a  merited  retorfr,  proceeded  to  strike 
him  to  the  ground,  and  so  bruised  him,  when  in  a  state 
of  imperfect  recovery  from  the  disease  then  prevalent, 
that  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  his  injuries. 
On  hearing  this  charge,  the  people  rushed  on  the 
party  accused,  to  kill  him,  without  hearing  his  defence, 
but  were  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  the  consuls. 
Virginius  demanded  'that  he  should  be  secured  in 
prison  till  he  could  be  brought  to  trial  on  this  accu- 
sation, which  affected  his  life ;  but  the  other  tribunes 
proposed,  that  on  giving  security  for  his  appearance, 
«  he  should  be  suffered  to  remain  at  large  during  the 
interval.  Ten  sureties  were  required,  and  the  senate 
fixed  the  sum  for  which  each  should  be  bound  at  3,000 
asses.  This  security  being  given,  on  the  first  occasion 
such  a  proceeding  took  place  at  Rome,  Cseso  withdrew, 
and  the  same  evening  retired  into  Etruria,  not  choosing 
Paternal  to  hazard  the  event  of  a  trial.  As  the  sureties  were 
sacrifice  of  then  called  on  for  the  sums  which  they  had  engaged  to 
pay  in  case  he  refused  to  appear,  Cincinnatus,  resolved 
they  should  not  suffer  for  their  kindness  to  his  son, 
sold  the  chief  part  of  his  little  estate,  and  retired,  with 
virtuous  constancy,  to  a  small  cottage  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  where,  with  his  own  hands,  he  cultivated 
the  small  plot  of  ground  which  this  act  of  justice  had 
left  him. 

While  Cincinnatus  continued  in  this  honourable  re- 
tirement, contentions  still  divided  the  city.  The  tribunes 
continued  vehemently  to  demand  the  law  which  should 
define  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  limitsi  of  the 
judicial  power,  and  were  resolutely  opposed  by  the 
young  patricians,  whom  the  exile  of  Cseso  seemed  rather 
to  incite  than  to  terrify.  Thus  baffled,  the  popular 
officers  had  recourse  to  various  stratagems  to  effect 
their  purpose ;  they  affirmed,  that  Caeso  was  actually 
concealed  in  the  city,  ready  to  strike  some  blow  against 
their  rights,  and  even,  according  to  Dionysius,  forged  a 
letter,  warning  them  of  a  plot  by  some  of  the  Roman 
senators  and  knights,  to  murder  all  who  had  exerted 
themselves  in  behalf  of  the  commons,  and  sought,  by 
this  absurd  device,  to  procure  a  decree  from  the  senate, 
giving  them  judicial  powers  against  the  conspirators. 
This  last  incident,  however,  is  not  alluded  to  by  Livy, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  fiction.  While  the  con- 
tentions between  the  orders  of  the  state  remained  un- 
appeased,  the  senate  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
alarm,  by  the  bold  and  sudden  seizure  of  the  capitol 
by  a  Sabine,  named  Herdonius,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous band  of  outlaws  and  slaves.  This  desperate 
chieftain,  having  put  to  the  sword  all  who  refused  to 
join  him.,  except  a  few  who  escaped  to  give  the  alarm, 
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marched  into  the  city,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  slaves, 
demanding  the  recal  of  the  exiles,  and  threatening  to 
bring  the  Sabines  and  Veientes  to  assist  him,  in  case 
the  Romans  should  oppose  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses. The  patricians  were  struck  with  dismay,  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  dared  not  arm  the  populace, 
and,  on  the  other,  expected  the  states  who  yet  smarted 
beneath  their  defeats,  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
obtain  vengeance.  A  rising  among  the  slaves, who  had 
often  too  much  cause  for  retaliation,  was  also  to  be 
expected.  In  the  mean  time  the  tribunes  increased  the 
confusion,  by  loudly  declaring  the  whole  invasion  an 
artifice  projected  by  the  senate,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
people  from  obtaining  the  laws  which  they  were  deter- 
mined to  exact.  In  this  exigency,  the  consul  Valerius 
rushed  into  the  forum,  and  passionately  conjured  the 
people  to  forget  their  intestine  divisions  until  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods  and  the  sanctuaries  of  their  fathers 
were  recovered  from  the  foe ;  and  solemnly  demanded 
that  they  should  follow  him  to  this  sacred  enterprize,  on 
pain  of  being  treated  as  the  open  enemies  of  Rome. 
To  all  these  remonstrances,  they  at  first  answered  only 
by  repeating  their  demand.  At  length  the  earnest 
persuasions  of  the  consuls  prevailed,  and  the  citizens 
agreed  to  enlist  for  the  recovery  of  the  citadel,  on  the 
promises  of  Valerius  that  he  would  never  interfere  with 
the  popular  assemblies.  Before,  however,  the  great 
effort  was  made  to  expel  the  sacrilegious  intruders,  an 
army  from  Tusculum  appeared  in  the  city  to  aid  the 
Romans  in  their  peril,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
citizens.  The  combined  forces  then  with  great  ardour 
forced  their  way  up  the  ascent,  and  after  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  in  which  Valerius  was  slain,  retook  the 
capitol  by  storm.  Herdonius  fell  in  the  contest,  the 
Tusculans  received  the  thanks  of  their  allies,  and  the 
temples  were  pnrified  by  solemn  lustrations. 

After  the  deliverance  of  the  state  from  this  danger, 
the  contests  between  the  senate  and  the  people  were  • 
revived,  as  Claudius  seemed  unwilling  to  perform  the 
engagements  of  his  late  colleague,  and  suffer  the  pro-  pj/e  ig 
position  of  the  Agrarian  law.  The  patricians  earnestly  choseu 
desired  that  Cincinnatus  should  be  chosen  to  the  con-  consul, 
sulate  in  the  room  of  Valerius,  and,  by  great  exertions, 
succeeded.  The  new  consul,  relying  on  the  veneration 
felt  for  the  austere  simplicity  of  his  character,  began 
his  administration  with  vigour.  He  reproached,  with 
equal  freedom,  the  irresolution  of  the  senate  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  people.  "  It  is  your  fault,  O  fathers!" 
exclaimed  he,  in  addressing  the  senate,  "  that  the  same 
tribunes,  year  after  year,  bear  absolute  sway  over  the 
distracted  city,  as  in  a  house  given  up  to  ruin,  by  their 
speeches  and  their  crimes.  With  my  son  Cseso,  all 
valour,  all  constancy,  all  the  qualities  which  oan  adorn 
youth  in  war  or  in  peace,  have  been  utterly  banished 
from  Rome.  You  suffer  the  most  hollow  and  seditious 
talkers,  for  a  second  and  a  third  year,  by  the  basest 
arts,  to  rule  with  the  authority  of  kings.  What!  does 
A.  Virginius  deserve  less  punishment  for  not  being  in 
the  capitol,  than  Herdonius  for  seizing  it?  If  we  look 
upon  his  conduct  rightly,  he  merits  severer  vengeance. 
Herdonius  was,  at  least,  an  open  foe,  who  warned  you 
to  take  up  arms,  whilst  the  tribune  took  away  Our 
-weapons,  and  exposed  us  naked  and  defenceless  to 
exiles  and  slaves.  Why — with  reverence  for  Claudius 
and  the  deceased  Valerius  I  ask  it — why  did  you  march 
to  expel  your  foes  from  the  capitol  before  you  had 
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driven  those  bitterer  enemies  from  the  forum  ?  How 
are  we  disgraced  before  earth  and  heaven,  that  when  a 
leader  of  exiles  and  slaves  was  in  the  citadel,  when  the 
sanctuaries  of  Jove  were  polluted,  when  all  things  dear 
and  sacred  were  given  up  to  profanation,  the  Tusculans 
should  have  been  aroused  before  us  ! — that,  it  should  be 
matter  of  doubt  whether  a  Tusculan  general  or  the  Ro- 
man consuls  wrested  our  citadel  from  the  invaders! — 
that  we,  who  once  would  not  suffer  the  Latines  to  arm 
in  their  own  defence,  should  now,  but  for  the  spon- 
taneous assistance  of  these  Latines,  have  been  taken 
captive  and  blotted  out  from  among  nations!  Is  this, 
O  tribunes,  the  succour  you  afford  the  people,  to  give 
them  up  unarmed  to  be  slaughtered  by  their  foes  ? 
What!  if  one  of  the  lowest  of  your  plebeians — of  those 
whom  you  have  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  formed  into  a  distinct  order — if  one  of 
these  should  tell  you  that  his  house  was  surrounded  by 
an  armed  force,  you  would  instantly  afford  him  help : 
and  yet,  when  Jupiter,  the  first  and  best  of  beings, 
was  encircled  with  troops  of  the  basest  slaves,  you 
thought  him  unworthy  of  your  assistance !  You  would 
surround  your  own  persons  with  an  inviolable  sanctity, 
which  ye  deny  to  the  Gods.  And  do  you  think,  im- 
mersed as  ye  are  in  crimes  against  man  and. God,  that 
ye  shall  this  year  obtain  the  law  ye  would  extort  ?  If 
this  could  be  endured,  accursed  would  be  the  day  on 
which  T  was  made  consul ;  more  accursed  and  ca- 
lamitous than  that  on  which  Valerius  fell.  No !  my 
colleague  and  I  will  lead  our  forces  against  the  JEqui 
and  the  Volsci,  since,  from  what  cause  I  know  not, 
the  deities  are  more  propitious  to  us  in  war  than  in 
peace.  We  had  better  have  merely  to  imagine  -what 
we  should  have  endured  from  these  nations,  had  they 
known  that  our  capitol  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
desperate  band,  than  actually  to  feel  it." 

The  senate  began  to  take  courage  at  this  display  of 
firm  resolution  in  the  consul ;  but  the  tribunes  treated 
him  with  derision,  and  asked  whence  the  soldiers 
would  be  procured  for  the  campaign,  since  they  were 
resolved  to  prevent  a  levy.  "  We  need  nonei"  was 
the  prompt  reply  of  Cincinnatus  ;  "  the  troops  who 
enlisted  under  Valerius  for  the  recovery  of  the  capitol, 
are  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  assemble  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  consuls,  and  never  to  lay  down  their  arms 
without  their  permission.  On  the  obligation  of  this 
oath,  we  command  every  soldier  bv  whom  it  was  taken 
to  meet  us  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Regillus."  This  line 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  consuls,  threw  the  tri- 
bunes into  confusion,  though  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  the  people  to  evade  the  oath,  by  contending 
that,  as  Cincinnatus  was  not  consul  at  the  time  when  it 
was  taken,  it  could  not  bind  them  to  obey  his  orders. 
The  consciences  of  the  people  were  not,  however,  thus 
to  be  satisfied  ;  and  so  great  was  the  respect  with 
which  they  regarded  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  that  they 
abandoned  all  thought  of  setting  aside  the  orders  of 
the  consuls  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  prevailing 
on  them  by  concession,  not  to  force  them  to  a  winter 
campaign.  At  length  a  compromise  was  agreed  to, 
whereby  the  tribunes  waved  the  proposition  of  their 
law  for  the  year,  and  the  consuls  laid  aside  their  de- 
sign of  calling  the  army  to  the  field.  After  this,  the 
tribunes,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
senate,  who  passed  a  decree,  declaring  it  inconsistent 
with  the  public  welfare  that  the  same  individuals  should, 
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year  after  year,  fill  magisterial  offices,  were  re-elected  cinchma- 
by  the  people.  The  patricians  then,  that  they  might  HUS. 
stnnd  on  an  equality  with  the  commons,  proposed  to 
continue  Cincinnatus  in  the  consular  authority  for 
another  year.  -But  this  the  virtuous  senator  refused, 
with  expressions  of  indignation  and  disdain.  "  Can  I 
wonder,"  said  he,  "  that  your  authority  is  set  at  nought 
by  the  people,  when  you  yourselves  destroy  it  ?  What ! 
because  the  commons  have  broken  your  decree  by  con- 
tinuing their  magistrates  in  office,  must  you  set  it  at 
defiance,  that  you  may  not  be  outdone  in  temerity  ? 
It  is  more  pitiable  folly  to  trifle  with  your  own  laws 
than  those  made  by  others.  You,  conscript  fathers, 
are  imitating  the  inconstant  mob  that  you  despise,  and 
following,  instead  of  setting  an  example.  But,  for 
myself,  I  will  not  stoop  to  mimic  the  tribunes,  nor 
suffer  myself  a  second  time  to  be  chosen.  And  I  ad- 
monish you  C.  Claudius  to  drive  away  this  licentious 
spirit  from  Rome ;  and  rest  assured  that,  so  far  from 
offending  me  by  opposing  my  nomination,  you  Will 
truly  increase  my  renown,  and  preserve  me  from  that 
envy  which  I  must  endure,  were  I  to  be  re-elected  con- 
sul." The  senate,  convinced  by  this  address,  imme-  Refuses  to 
diately  decreed  that  no  one  should  nominate  Cincin-  b<j  re-ele|'t- 
natus  on  the  approaching  election  for  the  consulate, 
and  that,  if  any  one  persisted  in  offering  his  suffrage 
in  his  favour,  the  vote  should  be  rejected.  Cincinnatus 
then  once  more  retired  into  private  life,  after  having, 
by  the  firm  consistency  of  his  actions,  obtained  the 
esteem  even  of  those  against  whom  his  efforts  were 
directed. 

In  the  succeeding  consulate  of  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus 
and  L.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  war  again  broke  out 
between  the  JSqui  and  Volsci  and  the  Romans.  While 
Fabius  with  an  army,  of  which  one-third  only  were 
Romans  and  two- thirds  Hernici  and  Latines,  com- 
pletely defeated  the  main  army  of  the  foe  near  Antium, 
a  detachment  of  the  ZEqui  took  possession  of  the  Tus- 
culan citadel  by  .surprise.  This  incident  caused  the 
war  to  be  protracted  for  several  months ;  but,  at  length, 
famine  compelled  the  besieged  to  submit,  who  were 
forced  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  afterwards  cut  off 
by  Fabius.  The  other  consul,  who  had  remained  at 
Rome,  then  marched  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
both  he  and  his  colleague  returned  laden  with  spoils. 
After  these  escapes,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
./Equi,  by  which  they  were  left  in  possession  of  their 
cities,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  their  con- 
querors, and  furnishing  them  with  troops  when  they 
should  require  their  services.  During  this  time,  the 
tribunes  did  not  openly  bring  forward  their  measure, 
but  procured  themselves  to  be  a  fourth  time  elected  to 
the  office.  In  the  next  year,  when  L.  Minucius  and  C. 
Nautius  were  consuls,  they  resolved  to  propose  the 
Agrarian  law,  but  consented  to  allow  two  months  to 
the  consuls,  during  which  period  they  might  state  fairly 
to  the  people  the  objections  they  entertained  against  it. 
Before  this  interval  had  expired,  the  JEqui  revolted, 
and  the  Sabines  invaded  the  territories  of  the  republic 
at  the  hetid  of  a  numerous  army.  Nautius  marched 
against  the  latter,  and  not  only  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire, but  followed  them  into  their  own  domains,  and 
obtained  considerable  plunder.  But  his  colleague,  Disasters  of 
Minucius,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  the  .Equi,  met  with  theEomaus. 
very  different  success.  Either  from  terror,  or  rashness, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  completely  surrounded  by  the 
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Biography  enemy,  so  that  he  had  no  means  of  escaping  or  of 
obtaining  provisions,  and  anticipated  nothing  but  an 
unconditional  surrender.  When  the  news  of  his  critical 
situation  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  on  the 
appointment  of  a  dictator,  who  might  take  such  strong 
and  decided  measures  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  de- 
manded. Nautius,  who  had  been  sent  for  on  the  news, 
immediately  proposed  that  Cincinnatus  should  be  cho- 
sen for  this  arduous  service,  and  his  nomination  was 
confirmed  with  ardour  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
senators. 

Cincinnatus  The  man  thus  selected  to  the  absolute  controul  of  the 
called  from  state,  was,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  cultivating  with  his 
his  farm  to  own  jian(js>  the  little  remnant  of  his  patrimonial  estate. 
torship'3"  When  the  deputies,  sent  to  apprise  him  of  the  decision  of 
the  senate,  arrived  at  his  farm,  beyond  the  Tiber,  they 
found  him,  either  following  the  plough,  or  digging  a 
ditch,  with  a  spade,  and  covered  with  perspiration  oc- 
casioned by  toil.  After  the  common  salutations  had 
passed,  they  requested  him  to  put  on  his  toga  and  hear 
their  commission,  which  they  prayed  might  be  attended 
with  favourable  auspices.  Having  eagerly  inquired 
whether  all  was  well  in  the  city,  he  desired  his  wife 
Racilia,  to  bring  his  toga  from  the  cottage  ;  and,  after 
wiping  the  dust  from  his  face,  attended  to  their  errand. 
They  informed  him  of  the  peril  into  which  the  army  of 
Minucius  had  fallen,  saluted  him  dictator,  and  entreated 
him  immediately  to  accompany  them  to  Rome,  and 
prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  high  functions.  He 
yielded  directly  to  their  wishes,  and  was  conveyed  across 
the  river  in  a  vessel  dispatched  by  the  senate  to  receive 
him.  On  landing  upon  the  opposite  shore,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy  by  his  three  sons,  his  intimate 
friends,  and  a  long  train  of  patricians,  and  preceded  by 
four-and-twenty  lictors  to  his  abode.  The  commons 
ran  in  crowds  to  see  him,  but  scarcely  looked  on  him 
with  cordial  affection,  as  they  remembered  his  former 
sternness  towards  them,  though  they  were  awe-stricken 
by  the  majesty  of  his  virtues. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  new  dictator  repaired  to  the 
forum,  and  with  characteristic  discrimination,  appointed 
for  his  master  of  the  horse  a  patrician  named  L.  Tar- 
quitius,  who  was  esteemed  the  bravest  of  the  Roman 
youths,  though  from  his  great  poverty,  he  had  always 
served  as  a  foot  soldier.  With  this  associate,  he 
mounted  the  rostrum,  commanded  a  suspension  of  all 
business,  and  of  all  judicial  proceedings  throughout  the 
city,  and  ordered  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  attend  him  before  sun-set  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
each  with  provisions  for  five  days,  ready  dressed,  and 
twelve  stakes  for  a  palisade.  He  also  directed  every 
man  whose  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  active  ser- 
vice, to  prepare  the  food  for  the  soldier  who  lived 
nearest  to  him,  while  he  employed  the  interval  in  pro- 
curing stakes  and  completing  his  armour.  These 
commands  were  implicitly  obeyed,  and  the  Roman 
youths  having  taken  stakes  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  without  requiring  permission,  met  the  dictator 
Marches  to  at  the  place  appointed,  in  the  evening.  The  arrange- 

Se  consul  ments  for  the  hurried  raarch  were  soon  made,  and  the 
troops  completely  equipped,  left  the  city  in  good  order 
commanded  by  Cincinnatus  and  Tarquitius.  One  ge- 
neral desire  to  deliver  their  fellow  citizens,  and  obtain 
vengeance  on  their  foes,  animated  the  whole.  The 
leaders  incited  the  troops  to  hasten  on,  by  reminding 
•tliem  that  a  Roman  consul  and  his  army  were  in  a 
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state  of  siege,  that  they  had  been  three  days  invested,    Cincknu- 
and  that  a  night,  even  an  hour,  might  determine  their        tin. 
fate,  beyond  the  power  of  redemption.     The  soldiers, 
at   the  same  time,  called  on  the  ensigns  to  proceed 
faster,  and  incited  their  comrades  to  follow  them.     By 
these    exertions    they   arrived,   by   midnight,    at  the 
Algidus,  within  a  small  distance  from  the  enemy. 

Cincinnatus  having  desired  his  army  to  halt,  and 
taken  the  best  view  of  the  camp  of  the  JEqw  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  permitted,  drew  up  the  lines  so 
as  to  enclose  the  trenches  of  the  foes,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  done  those  of  Minucius.  The  soldiers 
then,  by  his  commands,  raised  a  loud  shout,  and,  in 
good  order,  began  to  dig  a  trench,  and  raise  up  a  pali- 
sade before  them.  The  jEqui,  finding  a  new  enemy 
had  arrived,  and  were  endeavouring  to  protect  them- 
selves by  fortifications,  hastened  to  prevent  them  from 
completing  the  work,  and  hoped  to  fall  on  them  in 
confusion.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  shout  of  the 
dictator's  forces  had  reached  the  camp  of  Minucius, 
where  it  was  not  only  heard  with  joy,  as  the  signal  of 
approaching  deliverance,  but  was  considered  as  the  cry 
of  actual  battle.  Encouraged,  therefore,  by  the  belief 
that  his  countrymen  were  charging  the  besiegers  from 
the  other  side,  the  consul  hastened,  on  his  part,  to 
attack  them,  and  thus  kept  them  engaged  during  the 
night,  while  the  entrenchments  of  the  dictator  were 
completed.  At  day  break,  Cincinnatus  led  his  forces  His  victory 
from  the  lines  to  actual  combat,  while  the  consular  over.tlle 
army  continued  to  harass  the  foe.  The  JSqui,  finding  Equi> 
themselves  entirely  surrounded,  threw  down  their  arms 
and  entreated  the  conquerors  to  spare  them.  Cincin- 
natus, after  ordering  them  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Corbio, 
and  to  send  him  their  general,  Gracchus  Clselius,  and 
their  chief  officers,  in  chains,  informed  them  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  take  their  lives,  but  would  suffer  them 
to  depart  after  passing  under  the  yoke,  in  token  of  their 
subjection.  To  this  hard  condition  they  assented,  and 
two  spears  being  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  a  third  laid 
across  them,  the  whole  army  passed  beneath  this 
symbol  of  disgrace,  and  retired  without  further  injury. 

When  the  dictator  met  the  troops  whose  deliverance 
he  had  thus  happily  accomplished,  he  reproved  them 
in  severe  terms  for  suffering  themselves  to  be  thus  en- 
circled, and  addressed  their  leader  in  terms  of  peculiar 
severity.  He  gave  all  the  booty  to  his  own  soldiers, 
absolutely  refusing  to  the  consular  bands  any  share  of 
the  spoils,  and  commanded  Minucius  to  abdicate  the 
authority  of  consul,  of  which  he  had  shown  himself 
unworthy,  and  remain  with  the  legions  in  the  capacity 
of  lieutenant-general.  This  command  seems  to  have 
been  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  and  Quintus  Fabius 
soon  after  arrived  from  Rome,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  unfortunate  consul.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  character  of  Cincinnatus,  and  so  deep 
the  sense  of  his  justice  as  well  as  valour,  that  the  bat- 
talions whom  he  had  reproved  and  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  plunder,  presented  him  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  and,  on  his  departure,  saluted  him  with  the  title 
of  Preserver.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  a  triumph  was 
decreed  him,  which  was  celebrated  with  all  the  rude 
magnificence  of  that  early  period.  His  chariot  was  Triumph. 
preceded  by  the  military  standards  and  the  captive 
chiefs,  and  followed  by  his  victorious  army,  laden  with 
their  spoils.  All  the  citizens  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  ;  entertainments  were  spread  in  the  streets  which 
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Again  re- 


were  gladdened  by  festive  songs,  and  concluded  with 
dancing.  On  the  same  day  Mamilius,  the  Tusculan 
general,  who  had  so  nobly  assisted  in  recovering  the 
capitol  from  Herdouius,  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  Rome.  According  to  Livy,  before  Cincinnatus  re- 
signed his  office,  he  caused  Volscius,  the  accuser  of 
his  son  Caeso,  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  perjury;  when 
he  was  convicted  and  banished  to  Lanuvium  ;  but  this 
circumstance  seems  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  other  his- 
torians. Certain  it  is,  that  though  the  dictator  had 
been  chosen  for  six  months,  he  laid  down  his  autho- 
rities at  the  termination  of  sixteen  days,  and  hastened 
to  resume  his  daily  labours  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
little  farm,  from  which  he  had  been  taken. 

After  the  acts  of  this  short  dictatorship,  we  find  no 
tires  to  pri-  mention  of  Cincinnatus  in  the  Roman  story  for  nearly 
vatelife.  twenty  years.  Although  this  period  was  eventful,  com- 
prising fresh  contests  between  the  senate  and  the 
people  — the  appointment  of  the  Decimviri — the  esta- 
blishment of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables — the  tyranny 
of  Appius  Claudius  and  its  tragical  close,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Virginia  by  the  hand  of  her 
father — the  establishment  of  military  tribunes  —  and 
the  appointment  of  a  censorship,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  active  share,  either  in  foreign  or  do- 
mestic politics.  Age  stole  on  him  in  his  happy  retreat, 
without  impairing  his  energies  or  diminishing  the  v-e- 
neration  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  At  length,  he  was 
once  more  called  from  his  farm  to  assist  the  state  by 
a  last  effort  of  his  decision  and  virtue. 

In  the  year  B.  c.  438,  when  Proculus  Geganius  Ma- 
cerinus  and  Lucius  Menenius  Lanatus  were  consuls, 
Rome  was  afflicted  with  a  terrible  famine.  Each  party 
of  the  state  accused  the  other  of  having  given  occasion 
to  this  calamity ;  the  people  attributing  it  to  negligence 
in  the  consuls,  and  want  of  foresight  in  the  senate ;  and 
the  patricians  imputing  it  to  the  indolence  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  choose  rather  to  spend  their  time  in  revelling 
and  listening  to  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  the 
tribunes,  than  in  tilling  the  lands.  At  length  Lucius 
Minucius,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  zeal,  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  to  procure  and 
superintend  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
citizens.  His  endeavours  for  a  long  time  appeared 
fruitless.  The  misery  which  had  been  a  little  relieved 
by  a  small  supply  of  corn  from  Etruria,  appeared  daily 
to  increase.  Many  of  the  people,  in  despair,  threw 
themselves  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  a  lingering  death  by  hunger.  Soon,  however,  the 
cause  which  had  frustrated  the  effects  of  Minucius 
became  apparent.  Spurius  Mselius,  a  Roman  of  great 
wealth,  of  the  equestrian  order,  had  conceived  the  idea 
*  of  raising  himself,  by  means  of  the  distresses  of  his 
country,  to  the  supreme  power.  For  this  purpose,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  scarcity,  he  had  bought  up  all  the 
grain  he  could  procure  in  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and,  when  the  wants  of  the  people  were  the  most 
urgent,  distributed  his  stores,  with  great  profusion,  to 
those  whom  he  thought  likely  to  favour  his  designs. 
At  first  he  appears  only  to  have  aimed  at  the  consulate; 
but,  as  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  this  dignity, 
except  in  open  defiance  of  the  patricians,  he  resolved 
on  aspiring  at  once  to  be  absolute  master  of  the  state, 
which  he  thought  would  require  scarcely  greater  ener- 
gies, or  a  more  daring  spirit  of  entefprize.  When, 
therefore,  the  elections  for  the  new  consuls  arrived,  he 
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does  not  appear  publicly  to  have  advanced  his  pre-    Cincinna- 
tensions,  and  Titus  Quintius   Capitolinus,   brother  of       tus- 
Cincinnatus,    and   Agrippa    Menenius,    were   chosen. 
Mseluis  continuing   to  acquire  fresii  popularity  by  his 
largesses,  prepared  for  exerting  his  influence  to  attain 
his  object,  by  collecting  arms  at  his  house,  and  holding 
frequent  assemblies  there  of  all  on  whom  he  could  prevail 
to  favour  his  purposes.    At  this  time  Minucius,  who  had 
long  watched  his  proceedings,  for  which  the  nature  of 
his  office  afforded  him  opportunities,  acquainted  the 
senate  with  his  conspiracy,  and  even  charged  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  with  having  been  bribed  to  assist 
him  in  reducing  his  country  to  bondage.     On  this  dis- 
closure, the  senate  began  to  censure  the  consuls  of  the 
past  year,  and  those  who  were  then  in  office,  for  their 
remissness  in  permitting  a  plot  of  so  dangerous  a  kind 
to  assume  so  formidable  a  character  before  its  sup- 
pression.    To  this  reproach,  Quintius  replied,  that  the 
blame  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  the  magistrates,  but 
to  the  laws,  which  limited  their  power,  since  any  steps 
they  could  take  against  a  popular  traitor  might  be  frus- 
trated by  an  appeal  to  the  people.      He,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  dictator, 
who  would  have  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  the  plans  of  Maelius  could  be 
overthrown,  and  the  offender  brought  to  justice,  and 
advised  the  election  of  his  brother  Cincinnatus,  as  the 
senator  best  fitted  to  meet  and  overcome  the  danger. 
Universal    approbation    followed    this   proposal ;    but,  Is  again  ap 
when  the  wishes  of  the  senate  were  communicated  to  Pp"ltec^ 
Cincinnatus,  he  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dictalon 
decline  the  office,  as  being  now  past  eighty  years  of 
age,  he  feared  he  should  prove  too  feeble  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.     When,  however,  he  was  as- 
sured that  the  citizens  had  far  more  confidence  in  his 
wisdom  and  courage  than  in  that  of  all  other  patriots, 
he  consented  to  give  them  his  services  ;  and  having 
implored    the  gods  that,  they  would  not  permit  the 
commonwealth  to  suffer  through  the  infirmities  of  her 
guardian,  once  more  left  his  cottage  and  appeared  at 
Rome. 

No  sooner  was  he  appointed  dictator,  that  he  chose 
C.  Servilius  Ahala,  as  his  master  of  the  horse,  and 
actively  prepared  to  crush  the  designs  of  Mselius.  He 
placed  guards  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  as  if  he  expected 
the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  In  the  morning,  he 
repaired  to  the  forum  and  while  the  people  were  in- 
quiring with  astonishment,  what  new  danger  had 
caused  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  called  forth 
a  man  in  extreme  old  age,  to  direct  the  state,  he 
ordered  his  master  of  the  horse  to  send  to  Maelius,  and 
command  him  to  appear  in  his  presence.  Struck  with 
terror  at  the  idea  of  confronting  the  virtuous  dictator, 
Maelius  entreated  the  protection  of  his  friends  to  cover 
his  retreat,  and  when  an  officer  laid  hold  on  him  to 
compel  his  obedience,  they  rescued  him  by  force  from 
his  hands.  He  then  ran  through  the  forum,  entreating 
the  people  to  defend  him,  who  was  persecuted  by  a 
senatorial  conspiracy  because  he  had  relieved  the  wants 
of  the  commons  in  their  greatest  need.  While  he  spoke 
these  words,  Servilius  Ahala  rushed  on  him,  and  slew 
him  ;  and  then,  returning  to  the  tribunal  of  Cincinnatus, 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  he  reported  that 
Mselius,  having  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection,  he  had  summarily 
executed  justice  upon  him.  "  You  have  done  bravely 
3x2 
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Biography.  Servilius ;  you  have  saved  the  state,"  was  the  prompt 
v— *"'v->*— '  reply  of  the  dictator. 

As  some  of  the  people  murmured  at  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  Meelius,  Cincinnatus  convened   a  public 
assembly,  and  there    developed   the  treasons   of  the 
slain,  and  justified  the  conduct  of  his    officer.      He 
affirmed,   that  even  had  Mselius  been  innocent  of  the 
offences  imputed  to  him,  he  would  have  been  justly 
killed  for  setting  at  naught  the  august  authority  by 
which  he   was  commanded  to  appear  at   a  tribunal, 
where  he  would  have  met  with  an  impartial  trial.     He 
set  before  the  people,  in  glowing  colours,  the  offence 
of  which  the  traitor  had  been  guilty,  in  attempting  to 
enslave  a  city  which  had  forcibly  banished  its  kings; 
which  had  seen  the  sons  of  its  first  deliverer  put  igno- 
miniously  to  death,  for  conspiring  to  restore  the  regal 
authority,  and  had  sent  Collatinus  into  exile  merely 
because  he  bore  the  name  of  the  family  who  had  occu- 
pied the  throne.     He  reminded  them  of  the  fall  of  Cas- 
sius,  and  the  Decemviri,  for  striving  to  establish  ty- 
ranny, and  represented  the  deeper  dye  of  his  offence, 
who,  without  the  pretensions   of  birth,   or   high  ex- 
ploits, and  from  the  mere  recommendation  of  wealth, 
hoped  to  attain  absolute  power.     He  declared  the  crime 
to  be  of  so  aggravated  and   monstrous  a  kind,  that 
nothing  which  had  been  used  to  accomplish  it,  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  survive ;  and  therefore  decreed,  that 
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be  destroyed,  and  the  goods  which  had  been  amassed 
to  purchase  empire,  forfeited.  This  order  was  carried 
into  prompt  execution.  The  house  of  Maelius  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  his  goods  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds given  to  the  treasury ;  while  the  corn  found  on  his 
premises  was  sold  to  the  people  at  a  very  low  price  by 
Minucius.  This  officer,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  destruction  of  the  conspiracy,  was  rewarded,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns,  and 
to  others,  with  a  statue.  His  duty  thus  performed,  Death  and 
Cincinnatus  once  more  laid  down  his  powers,  and  character, 
retired  to  spend  his  few  remaining  days  in  honourable 
repose.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
his  death,  which  was  probably  gentle.  His  vigour, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  preserved  by  a  course  of  health- 
ful labour  and  an  unsullied  conscience,  seems  to  have 
been  undiminished  till  his  long  life  was  nearly  con- 
cluded. If  he  inclined  too  decidedly  to  the  senatorial 
party  against  the  plebeians,  he  erred  only  from  honest 
prejudice.  His  character,  if  somewhat  hard,  inflexible, 
and  severe,  stands  almost  alone  in  ancient  annals  for 
venerable  simplicity,  calm  decision,  and  an  energy  of 
virtue,  which  alone  had  power  to  inspire  the  despairing 
with  confidence,  or  abash  the  most  resolute  in  their 
crimes. 


MIDAS; 

COMPRISING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PHRYGIANS. 


Biography.      As  the  name  of  Midas  is  the  most  considerable  in 

*^^**~^*'  Phrygian  history,  and  belongs  in  fact  to  several  rulers 
of  that  ancient  people,  it  is  conformable  with  our  gene- 
ral plan  to  throw  together  the  chief  incidents  which 
concern  them  under  this  name. 

OfPhrygia.  PHRYGIA  formed  a  part  of  that  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  called  Asia  Proper,  which  besides  comprehended 
Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  altogether  uncertain :  the  same  may  be  said  of  its 
precise  boundaries.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  in- 
cluded within  the  37th  and  41st  degrees  of  N.  lat. 
and  extended  in  Ion.  from  56  to  62  degrees.  It  has 
been  celebrated  in  common  with  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  its  fertility  and- the  general  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

Origin,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  Phrygians  is  unknown,  but  they 
always  considered  themselves  as  having  the  highest 
claims  to  antiquity  of  any  people  in  the  world.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  extremely  superstitious  in  their 
sentiments,  and  voluptuous  in  their  character.  In  their 
government  they  were  monarchical,  and,  till  a  period 
approaching  the  Trojan  war,  the  whole  country  was 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single  prince,  as  Ninnacus, 
Midas,  Manis,  Gordius,  and  his  descendants;  but 
afterwards  they  became  divided  into  petty  sovereignties 
or  provinces. 

Ninnacus,  or  Nannacus,  who  is  also  called  Annacus, 
or  Cannacus,  was  the  first  king  of  Phrygia  of  whom 
we  possess  any  account,  and  indeed  the  first  whose 
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name  is  transmitted  to  us  in  the  records  of  history.  Midas,  &c. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  before  Deucalion's  Deluge,  and  ^^-v-«w 
his  times  were  proverbially  referred  to  as  descriptive  of 
any  thing  of  remote  or  uncertain  antiquity.  He  lived 
to  a  great  age ;  but  the  report  ought  probably  to  be 
considered  as  fabulous,  that  he  attained  to  upwards  of 
three  hundred  years,  when,  it  is  said,  he  inquired  Qf 
the  oracles  how  long  he  should  live,  who  replied,  that 
at  his  death  all  things  were  to  perish.  Instantly  he 
repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  accompanied  by 
the  chief  of  his  subjects,  and  uttered  the  most  la- 
mentable cries  and  groans  to  procure  a  change  of  this 
awful  decree  ;  from  which  circumstance  originated  the 
expression  "  to  weep  like  Nannacus,"  as  indicative  of 
excessive  grief. 

From  another  king  named  Manis  was  derived  the  Mania, 
phrase   "  Manic    achievements,"   which,    among   the 
Phrygians,  denoted  such  as  were  very  extraordinary 
and  heroic  :  for  this  prince  is  represented  as  eminent 
for  military  valour  and  for  virtue. 

Gordius  was  remarkable  for  having  ascended  frorri  Gordius. 
the  plough  to  the  throne.  The  story,  as  given  by  the 
historians,  is  in  its  chief  outlines,  as  follows  :  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  be  amused  with  it  as  a  fable,  founded, 
however  probably,  in  some  basis  of  fact.  While  en- 
gaged, on  one  occasion,  in  his  rural  employment,  an 
eagle  settled  upon  the  yoke,  and  continued  perched 
there  the  whole  of  the  day.  This,  of  course,  produced 
alarm  in  a  superstitious  mind,  and,  considering  it  as 
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I'.;,.,  rap'.iy.  something  portentous,  he  wont  to  a  city  in  Lyclia  to 
V-r->^-x.v  consult  the  soothsayers.  On  entering  Telmissus,  the 
celebrated  resort  of  diviners,  he  met  a  beautiful  girl, 
who  answered  to  his  inquiries  after  the  sages  he  sought, 
that  she  was  herself  well  skilled  in  the  art,  and  that  the 
prodigy  he  related  was  designed  to  intimate  his  eleva- 
tion to  a  kingdom  ;  and  with  more  of  ambition,  it  must 
be  admitted,  than  of  modesty,  she  proposed  to  him 
to  share  the  royalty  to  which  he  was  born,  by  becoming 
his  wife.  Gordius,  however,  was  by  no  means  so 
scrupulous  as  to  deny  her  request.  Soon  after  this,  a 
sedition  having  broken  out,  the  oracles  unanimously 
advised  the  choice  of  a  king,  and,  upon  a  second  ap- 
plication to  them  to  point  out  the  favoured  individual, 
asserted  that  the  first  man  who  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  a  cart,  after  their  return,  was  appointed  by 
the  gods  to  that  office.  In  this  manner,  the  lot  fell 
upon  Gordius,  who  was  the  person  so  circumstanced, 
and  in  gratitude  for  his  elevation,  he  consecrated  the 
cart  to  regal  majesty  in  the  temple,  which  was  after- 
wards, both  by  them  and  other  nations  (such  is  the 
blindness  of  man),  adored  as  a  goddess.  He  fastened 
a  knot  to  the  beam  of  the  cart,  so  curiously  perplexed, 
that  the  oracles  promised  the  dominion  of  the  world  to 
whomsoever  untied  it.  Alexander,  having  attempted, 
like  others,  in  vain,  at  last  cut  it  through  with  his 
sword — a  circumstance  which  has  given  birth  to  a  well 
known  proverbial  saying. 

Midas.  MIDAS  was  the    son    and    successor  of   Gordius. 

Plutarch  (in  Vit.  Csesaris)  says,  that  he  was  born  of 
the  goddess  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Bona  Dea, 
by  the  Romans.  Several  circumstances  are  related  of 
him,  some  of  which  savour  of  the  fabulous  antiquity 
when  they  were  invented,  or  of  the  overweening  cre- 
dulity of  the  historians  by  whom  they  are  told.  When 
he  was  asleep  one  day,  in  his  childhood,  a  swarm  of 
ants  is  reported  to  have  been  busily  engaged  in  con- 
veying their  stores  of  wheat  into  his  mouth.  This,  of 
course,  required  a  consultation  with  the  all-divining 
oracles,  who  were  pleased  to  intimate  that  it  imported 
immense  riches.  This  prediction,  if  such  it  really  was, 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  correct;  for  his  great  opulence 
is  the  theme  of  all  the  ancient  writers.  He  is  said  to 
have  obtained  large  treasures  from  the  mines  of  metal 
on  Mount  Bermius,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  were 
discovered  during  his  reign. 

Conon  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.)  mentions  his  having  found  a 
treasure,  and  becoming  in  consequence  very  rich,  and, 
his  having,  by  various  artifices,  obtained  the  royal  dig- 
nity among  the  Brygians.  It  is  affirmed,  that  in  his  reign 
Silenus  appeared  on  Mount  Brime.  Whatever  he  touched 
is  declared  to  have  turned  immediately  into  gold  ;  and 
availing  himself  of  this  superiority,  he  induced  his 
subjects  to  remove  from  Europe  into  the  country  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  settling  in  Mysia,  he  exchanged 
the  original  name  of  his  subjects  from  Brygians  to 
Phrygians. 

Orpheus  is  represented  as  the  instructor  of  Midas 
in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say, 
in  the  absurdities  of  the  existing  superstitions;  and  so 
devoted  was  his  mind  to  the  subject,  that  he  was  not 
contented  with  the  dulness  of  mere  learning,  but 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  invention,  introducing  into 
Phrygia  new  deities,  new  temples,  new  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  orders  of  priesthood.  The  custom  of 
mourning  over  the  dead  in  solemn  dirges  and  lamenta- 


tions, is  attributed  to  him  as  its  inventor.  He  also 
set  a  pre-eminent  example  of  this  mode  of  rendering 
funeral  honours,  by  annually  mourning  over  his  de- 
parted mother.  This,  according  to  Suidas,  led  the 
people  eventually  to  pay  her  divine  reverence  as  a 
goddess. 

Of  his  works  of  public  utility,  we  have  an  account 
of  his  building  the  city  of  Ancyra ;  and  Pausanias  re- 
lates, that  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  that  place,  was 
to  be  seen  an  anchor  which  he  had  contrived. 

In  person  Midas  is  represented  as  very  comely  and 
attractive  :  a  similar  eminence  is  attributed  to  his  wife, 
who  is  moreover  celebrated  for  wisdom.  She  is  stated 
to  have  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  Cyme  in  the  art 
of  coining  money.  They  had  several  children.  The 
Greek  proverb,  M/3ae  OVB  wra ;  that  is,  "  Midas  has 
asses'  ears,"  has  rendered  his  name  peculiarly  notorious. 
In  a  trial  of  skill,  as  the  poets  have  it,  between  Pan 
and  Apollo,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  music,  Midas 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Pan,  which  so  incensed  Apollo, 
that  he  fixed  a  pair  of  asses'  ears  on  his  head,  as  a 
badge  of  ignorance.  This  disgraceful  appendage,  how- 
ever, he  contrived  to  conceal  under  his  diadem,  till  it 
was  at  length  detected  by  his  barber,  who  treacherously 
disclosed  the  vexatious  secret.  Others,  with  equal 
probability,  affirm,  that  Bacchus,  upon  some  affront, 
metamorphosed  him  into  an  ass. 

Midas  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Dardania  as  well 
as  Phrygia ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  Cleobulus  Lyndius 
composed  an  epitaph  for  his  monument,  which  has  been 
mistakingly  ascribed  to  Homer. 

After  Gordius  had  succeeded  Midas,  without  leaving  Aocharus. 
behind  him  any  thing  recorded,  excepting  the  sur- 
rounding of  Gordium  with  a  wall,  Ancharus,  his  brother, 
followed,  who  is  remarkable  for  having  performed  a 
similar  self-sacrifice  with  that  which  afterwards  gave 
such  celebrity  in  Roman  story  to  the  name  of  Curtius. ' 
During  the  reign  of  his  father,  Midas,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  city  of  Celoena  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  left  a  permanent 
chasm.  The  oracles,  upon  being  consulted,  gave  in- 
timation that  the  earth  would  not  close  up  again  till 
the  most  valuable  thing  in  life  were  thrown  into  it. 
Immediately  upon  the  report  of  this  answer,  the  in- 
habitants volunteered  their  gold,  silver,  and  jewels ; 
but  without  effect ;  till  Ancharus,  taking  the  resolution 
to  sacrifice  life  itself,  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  con- 
siderations, and  that  life  his  own,  bade  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  his  father  and  his  wife  Timothea,  and  rode 
on  a  horse  at  full  speed  into  the  chasm,  which  in- 
stantly closed. 

Otreus,  the  next  in  succession,  is  scarcely  known  to  Otreus.Lit- 
fame  ;  and  after  him,   Lityerses,  is  known  only  to  be  ycrses. 
despised  for  his  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  except  by 
the  Phrygian  labourers  in  the  harvest  field,  in  which  he 
himself  is  reported  to  have  worked.     It  is  added,  that     . 
he  compelled  reapers  to  join  him,  and  then  cut  off 
their   heads,  to  bind  in   the  sheaves,   a   species    of 
cruelty  which  is  scarcely  credible,  since  it  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  extreme  danger ;  and  accordingly  Her- 
cules is  stated  to  have  dispatched  him  on  account  of 
these  enormites. 

Midas  II.  reigned  over  all  Phrygia ;  but  his  parentage  Midas  II. 
is  unknown.     He  had  no  better  title  to  the  throne  than 
usurpation  ;  in  which  he  succeeded  thus — having  given 
out  that  he  should  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he 
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Biography,  marched  out  of  the  town  of  Gordium  with  a  large  party, 
w^v-w  with  great  pomp  and  concealed  daggers :  the  citizens 
following  in  vast  multitudes,  were  suddenly  attacked, 
and  the  city  seized  by  the  conspirators. 

Gordiuslll.      Gordius'lII.  appears  to  have  succeeded  the  former 
Midas  111.  monarch;    and  after  him,  came  his  son  Midas  III.    of 
whom  it  is  recorded,  that  he  presented  the  Delphian 
oracle  with  a  royal  seat,  or  tribunal,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. 

Midas  IV.  reigned  about  B.  c.  635,  when  the  Cim- 
merians, invading  Asia  Minor,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Europe  by  the  Scythians,  took  possession  of 
Sardis,  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  Phrygians,  as  well  as 
the  Lydians  and  Paphlagonians.  Midas,  in  despair  of 
bein°-  extricated  from  his  difficulties,  poisoned  himself 
with  bull's  blood.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Adrastus 
was  sent  into  exile  by  his  father,  for  having  accident- 
ally killed  his' brother.  He  was,  however,  received  into 
the  Court  of  Croesus,  the  Lydian  king  ;  where,  strange 
to  relate,  after  having  been  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  patron's  favourite  son,  Atys,  he  killed  him 
also  accidentally  at  the  chace ;  and  in  consequence, 
though  Croesus  forgave  him,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  Phrygia  henceforth  became  a  province  of  Lydia, 
till  Cyrus  reduced  the  whole  under  his  dominion. 

PHRYGIA  MINOR  was  a  small  territory  compre- 
hended between  the  40th  and  42d  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  with  a  trifling  extent  of  longitude.  It  in- 
cluded the  maritime  tract  called  Hellespontiaca,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  termed  Epictetus.  Part  of  the 
former  was  called  Troas,  orTroia.  In  general,  Phrygia 
Minor,  may  be  said  to  have  had  for  its  boundaries  the 
Propontis  on  the  north,  the  ./Egean  sea  on  the  south, 
Mysia  on  the  east,  and  the  Hellespont  on  the  west. 
The  inhabitants  acquired  the  appellation  of  Trojans 
from  the  chief  city,  called  Troy  or  Ilium,  a  place  which 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  have  immortalized. 

They  were  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  people ;  but 
other  parti-  of  uncertain  origin.     It  is  supposed  by  Bochart,  that 
cuhrs.         the  lesser  Phrygia  was  founded  by  the   eldest  son  of 
Gomer,  b«  cause  of  the  resemblance  perceptible  between 
his  name  (Ashkenaz)  and  several  of  the  lakes,  rivers, 
islands,  cities,  and   inhabitants.     Monarchy  seems  to 
have  been  their  earliest  and  settled  form  of  government. 
At  first,  they  consisted  of  petty  principalities  ;  but  these 
gradually  subsided  into  the  general  dominions  of  the 
Trojan  kings.     Very  little  information  can  be  commu- 
nicated  respecting  these    people ;    but   the    ancients 
describe  them  as  eminent  amongst  the  polite  and  civi- 
lized nations  of  that  remote  period  of  time.     That  they 
*  addicted  themselves  early  to  trade  and  navigation,  is 
apparent,  from  their  settlements  in  Thrace,  Peloponne- 
sus, Sicily,  Italy,  Egypt,   and  Africa.     Their  religion, 
generally  speaking,  if  religion  it  may  be  called,   re- 
sembled that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 
Among  their  deities,  however,   one  was    remarkable. 
His  appellation  was  Apollo  Sminthius,  from  a  Phrygian 
word,  signifying  field-mouse;  and  the  tradition  is,  that 
mice  having  committed  su£h  ravages   in  their  fields, 
that  the  inhabitants   deemed  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  they  should  be  delivered  from  that  plague,  if  they 
sacrificed  to  Sminthian  Apollo.     They  obeyed  accord- 
ingly, and  erected  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  their  de- 
liverer in  Amaxito,  a  city  of  Troas.  Others,  however, 
state,  that  their  worship  of  mice,  originated  in  their 
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having  obtained  a  complete  victory,  on  one  occasion,  Midas,  &c. 
over  their  enemies,  in  consequence  of  these  vermin-co-  ^^*v~+*> 
adjutors  having  gnawed  the  bow-strings  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  thus  disabled  them  for  battle.      The  worship 
of  Sminthian  Apollo  was  introduced  into  other  countries; 
Strabo  refers  to  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  mouse-god 
in  the  isle  of  Tenedos. 

Teucer  is  usually  considered  as  the  first  Trojan  king.  Teucer. 
He  was  the  son  of  Scamander  and  Ida ;  but  some  his- 
torians represent  him  as  the  last  of  a  series  ot  sovereigns, 
among  whom  Cynthius  is  named.  It  is  difficult  and 
unimportant  to  ascertain  the  precise  fact;  and  even 
with  regard  to  Teucer,  little  more  can  be  discovered 
than  that  he  was  fortunate  in  all  his  enterprizes,  of 
which  none  are  recorded,  and  imparted  his  own  name 
to  that  of  the  country  over  which  he  reigned. 

Dardanus  we  believe  to  have  succeeded  Teucer,  Dardarms. 
though  some  authors  represent  him  as  his  predecessor. 
He  was  the  son  of  Corytus,  king  of  Samothrace,  which 
kingdom  he  inherited  ;  and  after  his  ascent  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  erected  a  temple,  and  instituted  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  honour  of  Pallas,  and  other 
divinities.  This  proceeding  enhanced  his  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  piety  so  much,  that  Teucer,  inviting  him 
into  Phrygia,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
appointed  him  to  be  his  successor.  During  his  reign, 
he  extended  the  bounds  of  his  dominions  by  conquest, 
being  engaged  in  war  with  the  Paphlagonians.  He 
built  two  cities,  of  which  one  was  named  after  himself, 
Dardania;  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  adjustment 
of  civil  and  religious  regulations.  The  Palladium,  or 
statue  of  Pallas,  was  brought  by  his  orders  into  Phrygia. 
Some  affirm  there  were  two,  and  that  the  oracle  declared 
that  neither  of  the  cities  in  which  they  were  kept-,  should 
be  exposed  to  any  calamities. 

Ericththonius,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  former,  Eriditho- 
imitated  the  illustrious  example  of  his  father,  and  ac-  nius- 
quired,  in  consequence,  a  similar  respect  from  his  sub- 
jects. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  maintain  an  un- 
interrupted peace  with  the  other  states,  and  this  furnished 
him  with  the  means   of  enriching  his  own  kingdom. 
His  reign  was  prolonged  to  the  period  of  at  least  forty- 
six  years ;  or,  according  to  some,  to  severity-five :  the 
latter,  however,  was  more  probably  his  age. 

Ericththonius  had  only  one  son  named  Tros,  who  Tros. 
took  possession  of  the  throne  upon  his  father's  decease. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city  of  Troy,  which  has  since  become  so 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  history.  AH  the  neighbour- 
ing princes,  excepting  Tantalus,  were  invited  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  city.  The  neglected  prince  soon 
resented  the  offensive  treatment  he  had  received,  by  de- 
taining and  ill-using  Ganymedes,  the  son  of  Tros,  who 
was  passing  through  the  territories  of  Tantalus  with 
presents  to  Jupiter  Europaeus.  The  young  man  died 
of  grief,  and  soon  afterwards  his  father  followed  him  to 
the  grave,  in  consequence  of  the  double  affliction  he 
suffered  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  child,  and  the 
failure  of  the  war  into  which  his  resentment  had  insti- 
gated him  to  engage.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  forty- 
nine,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  nearly  sixty  years. 
He  left  three  sons,  Ilus,  Ganymedes,  and  Assaracus  ; 
and  one  daughter,  Cleomestra.  She  had  one  son, 
named  Lyersus,  the  father  of  that  Antenor  who  was 
much  celebrated  for  his  sagacity.  He  was  sent  by 
Priam  as  ambassador  into  Greece,  to  demand  his  sister 
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Biography.  Hesione,  who  had  been  carried  captive  by  Hercules, 
*_'  and  bestowed  on  Talamon.  He  was,  however,  impro- 
perly treated,  which  provoked  him  on  his  return  to  ex- 
cite Priam  and  his  sons  against  them  ;  but  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Greece  were  sent  to  demand  Helena, 
he  generously  entertained  and  laid  the  plan  of  their  safe 
conveyance  out  of  Troy,  from  the  designs  of  Priam's 
sons.  Upon  being  dispatched  upon  a  second  embassy 
into  Greece,  he  is  believed  to  have  acted  a  traitorous 
part,  as  Priam  would  not  listen  to  any  conditions  of 
peace  for  which  Antenor  was  solicitous.  When  the 
city  was  captured,  it  is  certain  the  Greeks  spared  and 
protected  Antenor;  but  Livy  and  others,  consider 
this  kindness  as  resulting  solely  from  their  recollection 
of  his  former  hospitality.  The  prejudices  of  the  Tro- 
jans who  remained,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
Troas,  and  the  Heneti,  who  were  forming  a  new  settle- 
ment, chose  him  for  their  king.  Having  gone  up  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  they  landed  among  the  Euganei,  whom 
they  expelled,  and  settled  under  the  name  of  Veneti,  in 
their  territory.  The  town  which  the  refugees  built  was 
called  Troy.  Antenor  had  several  sons,  some  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Phrygia,  till  driven  out  by 
Hector's  sons. 

Ilus.  Ilus  was  successor  to  his  father  Tros,  and  reigned 

forty  years.  He  pursued  the  war  against  Tantalus  with 
such  rigour,  that  he  eventually  dispossessed  him  of  his 
kingdom,  and  annexed  it  to  Phrygia.  Ilus  has  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  prince,  having  applied  himself  to  the 
framing  of  useful  laws,  and  the  construction  of  stately 
edifices.  On  one  occasion  he  rescued  the  Palladium 
from  the  temple  of  Pallas,  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  lightning;  but  he  lost  his  sight  by  his  zeal,  which 
was  afterwards  happily  restored. 

Laomedon.  Ilus  left  two  sons,  Tithonus,  who,  at  his  father's 
death,  was  employed  in  foreign  wars,  and  Laomedon, 
who  assumed  the  government.  He  built  the  citadel  of 
Troy  by  means  of  the  treasures  lodged  in  the  temples  of 
Neptune  and  Apollo.  Hence  he  was  said  to  have  been 
aided  by  those  deities.  Several  inundations  and  a 
plague  occurred  in  his  time,  which  were  considered  as 
the  effects  of  Neptune's  and  Apollo's  anger  on  account 
of  the  profanation  of  their  temples.  Having  treated 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts  in  an  inhospitable  manner, 
Hercules  afterwards  returned  and  plundered  the  city. 
In  this  war  Hercules  slew  Laomedon  ;  and  at  last  all 
his  five  sons,  excepting  Priam. 

Podarces,  the  only  survivor,  has  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Priam  from  a  Greek  term,  signifying  to  ran- 
som, as  he  had  been  ransomed,  together  with  his  sister 
Hesione,  from  the  captivity  of  Hercules,  and  restored 
to  his  ancestral  throne.  He  began  his  reign  by  build- 
ing a  wall  round  the  city  of  Troy,  and  afterwards  he 
constructed  towers,  castles,  aqueducts,  and  other  works 
of  public  utility.  Most  of  the  neighbouring  states  were 
subjected  to  his  authority,  which  was  acquired  and 
maintained  by  a  large  standing  army.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince  that  the  ever-memorable  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Trojans  occurred,  the  exploits  of 
which  history  and  poetry  have  celebrated.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  rape  of  Helen,  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam 
by  his  second  wife  Hecuba.  Helen  is  represented  as 
the  most  beatiful  woman  of  Greece,  and  Priam  sup- 
ported his  son  in  an  action  too  general  at  that  period, 
but  justly  reprobated  by  all  civilized  nations.  She  had 
before  been  seized  by  Theseus,  and  her  father,  as  Thu- 


cydides  relates,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  Mida*,  &c. 
similar  disaster,  induced  her  suitors,  who  consisted  of ' 
the  most  eminent  princes  of  Greece,  to  take  an  oath 
to  rescue  her  in  case  of  her  being  taken  from  Menelaus, 
the  husband  of  her  choice.  This  occasioned  the  com- 
bination which  existed  in  her  favour,  in  which  Aga- 
memnon, the  brother  of  the  injured  husband,  united  ; 
and  in  a  general  assembly,  war  was  resolved  upon 
against  Troy,  and  Agamemnon  appointed  commander 
in  chief.  According  to  the  best  historians,  the  Greeks 
employed  at  least  a  thousand  ships  in  this  contest,*  and 
the  average  amount  of  men  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
eighty  to  eighty-five  to  each  ship  ;  which  does  not  seem 
very  great,  considering  the  extent  of  the  confederacy; 
but  Thucydides  remarks,  that  they  were  apprehensive 
of  being  distressed  for  provisions.  Troy,  however, 
proved  no  easy  conquest,  but  resisted  the  assailants 
during  no  less  a  period  than  ten  years ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  Asia  Minor  espoused  their  quarrel.  Aware  of 
the  opposition  they  were  likely  to  encounter,  the  Greeks 
began  their  operations  by  attempting  to  negociate  for 
the  restoration  of  Helen,  and  the  treasures  which  Paris 
had  carried  off  with  her ;  but  Menelaus  and  Ulysses, 
the  ambassadors,  returned  without  accomplishing  their 
mission. 

It  is  related  by  Herodotus,  from  an  Egyptian  tradi- 
tion, that  Paris,  when  returning  with  Helen,  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  landed 
on  the  Canopian  side  of  the  Nile.  Some  of  the  slaves 
fled  for  refuge  to  a  temple  of  Hercules,  and  reported 
their  master's  conduct  to  Thonis,  the  governor  of  the 
province,  who  reported  the  tale  to  Proteus,  the  reigning 
monarch.  He  immediately  resolved  on  detaining  Helen 
and  the  treasures,  with  the  view  of  restoring  them,  and 
ordered  Paris  to  quit  the  country  in  three  days.  Hence 
when  the  Greeks  sent  to  demand  Helen  and  the  trea- 
sures in  question,  the  Trojans  are  said  to  have  replied, 
that  neither  were  in  their  possession,  but  in  the  power 
of  Proteus.  This  reply  was  looked  upon  as  an  evasion  ; 
but  when  the  city  was  reduced,  the  Trojans  persisting 
in  their  former  assertion,  Menelaus  went  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  regained  his  wife. 

The  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  Trojan  war  were 
employed   by  the  Greeks  in  pillaging  the  coasts,  and 
reducing  the  islands  or  cities  that  were  in  the  opposite 
interest ;    but  at  length  they  united  in  one  compact 
body  and  approached  the  city.     Soon  after  this  invest- 
ment, a  plague  broke  out  in  the  camp,  occasioned  hy 
their  being  in  the  midst  of  fens  and  marshes,  and  be- 
neath a  burning  sun.     This  was  followed  by  a  quarrel 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  latter  of  whom 
withdrew  with  his  forces  to  the  ships  :  in  the  interval 
several   severe  battles  were   fought.      Patroclus  was 
slain   by  Hector;     but   Hector    himself   fell   by  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  who  returned  to  the  war.     Achilles 
was,  in  his  turn,  fatally  wounded  with  an  arrow,  shot 
by  Paris.      The  city  was  at  length  taken  in  the  night ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  by  assault  or  treachery. 
The  poets  say  it  was  accomplished  by  the  stratagem  or 
a  wooden  horse,  crowded  with  soldiers,  which  has  been 
thought  to  signify  that  the  Greeks  entered  by  the  Scsean 
gate,  over  which  the  statue  of  a  horse  was  placed ; 
others  are  more  disposed  to  interpret  it  literally,  and  to 
give  the  Greeks  credit  for  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

*  Homer  enumerates  1186}  Thucydides  calculates  them  at  1JOO. 
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Their  success  was  dishonourably  employed  in  the  prac- 
lj  tice  of  innumerable  cruelties  upon  the  vanquished,  and 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city.  The  date  generally 
assigned  to  this  transaction  is  B.  c.  1184.  Such  of  the 
Trojans  as  escaped  settled  in  different  countries. 
jEneas  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Alba.  The  Roman  emperors  boasted  ot 
their  descent  from  this  illustrious  personage.  A  degre 
of  doubt,  however,  exists  upon  this  point ;  and  by  some 
authors  ^neas  is  represented  as  having  collected  his 
dispersed  countrymen,  and  rebuilt  the  city,  over  which 
his  descendants  presided.  Others  affirm,  and  with 
greater  probability,  that  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians 
became  possessed  of  the  ruined  territory,  and  imparted 
the  name  of  Phrygia  to  Troas. 

At  the  close  of  this  article,  we  subjoin  a  general  geo- 
graphical statement,  which  may  be  useful  in  guiding 
the  researches  of  the  reader  into  the  labyrinths  of  an- 
cient history. 

ASIA,  in  its  northern  and  eastern  parts,  was  very  little 
the  field  of  those  transactions  which  most  astonish  and 
interest  us  in  former  times.  To  the  north,  are  Asiatic 
Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scythia,  corresponding  with  Tar- 
tary.  Sarmatia  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Tanias  and 
the  Volga.  Scythia  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  one 
on  this  side,  the  other  beyond  mount  Imaus.  The 
easternmost  parts  are,  Serica,  Cathay,  Sinantm  regio, 
China,  and  India.  The  latter  was  divided  into  India  on 
this  side  the  Ganges,  now  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul ;  and  India  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

The  GREATER  ASIA  commences  at  the  Indus;  of 
which  the  chief  provinces  are  Gedrosia,  Carmania, 
Arachosia,  Drangiania,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  Margiana, 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  Susiana,  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia. 

ASIA  BETWEEN  PoNTUS  ElJXINUS  AND  THE  CAS- 
PIAN contains  four  provinces — Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania, 
and  the  Greater  Armenia;  and  is  separated  from  the 
Lesser,  by  the  Euphrates ;  from  Mesopotamia,  by  Mount 
Taurus ;  and  from  Assyria,  by  Mount  Niphates. 

ASIA  MINOR  comprises  several  divisions. 

1.  Northward,  on  the  shore  of  Pontus  Euxinus;  Pon- 
tus  under  three  names,  having  the  cities  of  Trapezus 

'and  Themiscyra,  on  the  river  Thermodoon,  the  resi- 
dence  of  the   Amazons. — Paphlagonia   and   Bithynia, 
^  'whose  cities  are  Nicia,  Prusa,  Nicomedia,  Chalcedon, 
'  and  Heraclea. 

2.  West-ward,  by  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean  sea:  the 


Lesser  Mysia,  containing  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Parium, 
Abydos,  Dardanum,  Sigceum,  Ilium  or  Troy,  and  the 
island  of  Tenedos.  The  rivers  are  the  Arsepe,  the 
Granicus,  and  the  Simois.  Mount  Ida.  This  region  is 
also  called  Phrygia  Minor,  comprising  Troas. — The 
Greater  Mysia,  containing  Antandros,  Trajanopolis, 
Adramyttium,  Pezgamus.  Lesbos  is  an  island  opposite 
to  Mysia,  having  the  cities  Methymna  and  Mitylene. 
JEolia,  having  Elea,  Cuma,  and  Phocoea.  Ionia,  Smyrna, 
Clazomenee,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene, 
Miletus.  Caria,  Laodicea,  Antiochia,  Magnesia,  Ala- 
banda;  the  river  Mseander.  Doris,  Halicarnassus, 
Cnidos.  Chios,  Samos,  Patmos,  Cos,  are  opposite ;  and 
more  to  the  south,  Rhodes. 

3.  Southward   along  the  Mediterranean — Lycia,  of 
which  the  cities  are  Telmessus  and  Patara;  the  chief 
river,  Xanthus.      Hence  begins  Mount  Taurus.     Pam- 
phylia,  having  Perga,  Aspendus,  and  Sida,  as  the  prin- 
cipal cities.      Cilicia,   containing  Selucia,  Corycium, 
Tarsus  on  the  river  Cydnus.     The  island  of  Cyprus  is 
opposite  to  Cilicia,  whose  chief  cities  are  Salamis,  Ama- 
thus,  and  Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates — The  Lesser  Arme- 
nia, containing  Comana,  Arabyza,  Melitene,  and  Satala ; 
and  the  river  Melas. 

5.  Inland; — Cappadocia,  whose  cities  are  Neocaesa- 
rea,  Comana  Pontica,  Sebastia,  Sebastopolis,  Dioceesa- 
rear  Csesarea  or  Mazaca,   and  Tyana.     Lycaonia  and 
Isauria,  containing  Iconium,  Isauria. — Pisidia,  having 
Selucia  and  Antiochia. — Lydia,  whose  cities  are  Thya- 
tira,  Sardis,  and  Philadelphia;    the  rivers  Casystrus 
and   Hermus,  which  receives  the  Pactolus.     Mounts 
Sipylus  and  Tmolus.      Phrygia  Major,  containing  Syn- 
nada  and  Apamia. 

SYRIA,  now  SURIA  or  the  EAST.  This  comprises 
the  provinces  of  Palestine,  containing  the  chief  cities  of 
Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  Ceesarea  Palestina ;  and  the 
river  Jordan.  The  same  name  is  also  applied  to  Canaan, 
which  includes  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Azotus, 
Accaron,  and  Gath. 

Phoenicia,  having  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Bery- 
tus  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 

Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Antiochena,  of  which  the 
cities  are  Antiochia,  Apamia,  Laodicea,  and  Seleucia. 

Comogena,  containing  Samosata.     * 

Calosyria,  whose  cities  are  Zeugma,  Thapsacus, 
Palmyra,  and  Damascus. 

ARABIA  PETR;E.  Its  cities  are  Patra  and  Bostra. 
Mount  Casius.  DESERTA.  FELIX. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  SYNOPTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  JEWISH  ECONOMY. 


DISSERTATION  I. 


NATURE    AND    DESIGN    OF    THE    JEWISH    ECONOMY    IN    GENERAL. 


History.  THERE  is  no  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  Jewish 
^*^v^*>  economy  does  not  present  something  worthy  of  par- 
General  ob-  ticular  attention.  In  all  respects  it  is  unique  and  won- 
servations.  derful,  furnishing  ample  materials  of  reflection,  both  for 
the  devout  and  for  the  philosophic  observer  :  exhibiting 
to  the  one  the  veiled  magnificence  of  an  ever-present 
Deity,  and  to  the  other  a  singular  combination  of  the 
moral,  social,  and  political  elements  of  mankind.  The 
arrangements  of  that  economy,  as  a  system  of  holy 
legislation,  and  its  events,  as  a  dispensation  of  omnipo- 
tent providence,  impress  upon  it  a  character  of  novelty, 
of  strangeness,  and  of  singular  importance.  It  supplies 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  can  never 
be  read  without  a  feeling,  in  which  astonishment  and 
admiration  struggle  for  the  pre-eminence  ;  nor  without 
suggesting  motives,  and  principles,  and  considerations 
essentially  beneficial  in  their  tendency  to  every  con- 
templative mind. 

The  volume  which  contains  the  circumstances  of  this 
extraordinary  period,  has  impressed  upon  it  an  equal 
.peculiarity  and  uniqueness.  It  is  not  a  fable,  "  cun- 
ningly devised"  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the 
reader,  by  conducting  him  into  a  maze  of  mystery, — 
although  the  facts  recorded  are  so  curious  and  so  in- 
teresting, as  to  possess  all  the  seduoement,  without  the 
fallacy  of  fiction ; — it  is  not  mere  history,  allied  in  quality  ' 
and  design  to  other  records  of  time  gone  by,  and  framed 
to  store  the  inquisitive  mind  with  the  transactions  of 
dubious  origin,  or  mixed  character,  which  have  agitated 
the  past  population  of  this  our  globe, — although  it  has 
all  the  reality,  and  more  than  the  common  reality  of 
such  documents,  but  without  the  dross  of  error,  the 
colourings  of  deceptive  fancy,  or  the  misrepresentations 
of  prejudice  ; — it  is,  in  truth,  a  revelation,  comprising  in 
that  term  not  only  what  is  real  and  what  is  historic, 
but  what  is  divine  :  so  that  the  pen  of  inspiration  alone 
could  have  written  what  it  contains,  because,  in  its  de- 
tails and  developments,  the  searcher  of  hearts  is  to  be 
seen  no  less  than  the  recorder  of  facts.  It  is  not  in  man 
to  ascertain  the  secret  principles  of  conduct,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  fountain  of  thought,  and  the  spring  of  action, 
to  lay  open  the  bosom  and  to  give  permanency  to  the 
:fleeting images  of  theinmostsoul; — as  wellmight  he  hope 
to  arrest  the  shadows  that  fly  across  the  plain  in  their 
course,  or  to  detect  the  mysteries  of  the  unattainable 
heights,  or  unsearchable  depths  of  creation ;  but  the 
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volume  which  exhibits  and  exposes,  with  infallible  pre-     Jewish 
cision,  all  these  secrets,  approves  itself  as  originating  in  Economy, 
a  super-human  source  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  its  '^^**^*' 
very  earliest  page,  without  finding  oneself  carried  be- 
yond   the   sphere   of  ordinary  history,   and   common 
observation. 

1 .  With  regard  to  the  general  nature  of  that  economy,  Doctrine  of 
the  circumstances  of  which  constitute  the  subject  of  the  a  Provi- 
Pentateuchal  history,  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  ?,e.n{je  ?sta" 
place,  that  nothing  could  be  better  calculated,  or  more 
evidently  designed  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Providence; 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  important  than,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  world,  to  impress  degenerate  and 
unthinking  man  with  this  sentiment. 

In  the  life  of  Moses,  we  have  already  remarked  that 
his  conduct  as  a  leader  of  the  Israelites  must  be  viewed 
not  merely  as  singular,  but  as  injudicious,  nay,  as  ab- 
solutely wild  and  frantic  upon  any  other  supposition 
than  that  of  his  being  guided  by  a  divine  impulse; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  credibility  of  the  common 
events  of  the  Jewish  history  is  essentially  confirmed  by 
those  of  a  miraculous  nature.  Nothing  surely  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  inadequacy  of  all  human  power 
to  accomplish,  independently  of  a  divine  interposition, 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  and  the  settlement  of  that  illustrious 
people  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  want  of  military 
skill  and  military  fame  in  their  leader,  the  opposition 
of  the  government  of  Egypt  to  his  projects,  and  the 
impediments  which  presented  themselves  at  every  step 
of  his  progress,  justify  the  assumption  that  these 
events  could  not  have  resulted  from  unassisted  human 
agency.  If  the  narrative  be  considered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  separate  the  leading  facts  not  miracu- 
lous, which  form  the  basis  of  the  history,  from  the 
miraculous,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  no  providential 
interference  becomes  at  once  strikingly  apparent. 
Otherwise,  their  existence  in  the  wilderness  during  forty 
years  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any  rational  prin- 
ciples ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  by  what  means  they 
could  have  been  restrained  from  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  their  leader,  and  from  taking  the  resolu- 
tion of  either  returning  to  Egypt,  or  invading  Canaan. 
Human  passions  were  evidently  held  by  the  grasp  of 
some  mighty  hand,  and  all  their  affairs  guided  irre- 
sistibly by  an  omnipotent  arm. 
3  L 
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Hence,  therefore,  we  derive  our  first  consideration 
'  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Jewish 
economy ;  as  tending  to  establish  upon  a  basis  of  in- 
contestible  facts  the  doctrine  of  a  providence.  This  sen- 
timent is  indeed  corroborated  by  every  page  of  the 
sacred  volume,  which  constitutes,  as  a  whole,  one  grand 
argument  in  its  favour.  All  the  prophecies  in  connec- 
tion with  their  corresponding  events— all  the  miracles 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  afterwards  of  the  Christian 
age— the  well-attested  histories  of  the  visits  ot  holy 
angels  to  this  lower  world— the  remarkable  incidents  re- 
lated in  the  lives  of  such  men  asAbraham, Joseph,  David, 
Daniel,  and  others— the  record  of  Divine  interferences 
in  the  Israelitish  affairs— the  entire  train  of  events 
which  were  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  linked  together  by  a  supernatural  concatenation, 
concur  to  establish  this  doctrine. 

It  has  been  sometimes  pleaded  as  an  objection,  that 
this  earth,  with  all  its  interests,  however  diversified  and 
vast  they  may  appear  in  our  apprehensions,  are  too 
insignificant  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  God  of  the 
universe.  Such  a  notion  would,  in  fact,  restrict  the 
Deity  absolutely  to  himself,  and  consequently  make 
him  finite.  For  if  he  totally  abandon  this  earth  on 
account  of  its  insignificance,  a  similar  reason  may  be 
assigned  for  his  abandoning  other  worlds  of  inferior  or 
even  of  greater  magnitude,  till  it  would  appear  that 
every  part  of  the  universe  in  succession  might  be  for- 
saken, and  that  God  would  exist  as  an  independent, 
indeed,  but  a  limited  intelligence.  Many  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  adopted  this  rash  sentiment  respecting 
the  insignificance  of  the  world,  as  a  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  regarded  with  any  constant  or  minute 
concern  by  its  original  framer.  But  whatever  the  dic- 
tates of  an  imperfect  philosophy,  or  whatever  the 
doubts  of  uninstructed  reason,  the  conduct  of  God  to 
ancient  Israel  furnishes  to  all  generations  an  incon- 
testible  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  superintendence 
of  human  affairs,  and  especially  of  the  deep  and  su- 
perior interest  he  takes  in  whatever  is  connected  with 
the  concerns  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  or  tends  even 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  affect  the  welfare  of  his 
church. 

2.  A  second  great  design  of  the  Jewish  economy  was 
to  establish  Anti-Polytheistic  principles,  in  opposition  to 
those  which  were  generally  prevalent  among  the  na- 
tions. The  idea  of  God,  as  a  Spiritual  Intelligence, 
seems  too  simple  and  sublime  for  a  creature  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  his  senses,  and  whose  grovelling 
perceptions  have  no  aptitude  for  retaining  that  grand 
elementary  doctrine.  At  a  very  early  period,  therefore, 
the  strangest  misconceptions  had  arisen  respecting  this 
being,  and  the  primitive  faith  was  perverted  and  de- 
graded by  a  thousand  mythological  and  idolatrous  in- 
ventions. Dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun  and 
the  other  luminaries  of  the  firmament,  men  regarded 
them  at  first,  perhaps,  as  the  residences  or  representa- 
tives of  the  Divinity;  but,  certainly,  afterwards,  as 
themselves  animated  by  distinct  and  independent 
spirits,  and  fit  objects  of  religious  adoration.  Pillars 
and  statues  were  erected  to  them,  till  these  pillars  and 
statues  themselves  became  the  objects  of  a  senseless 
worship  :  and  at  length  fire,  air,  light,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  nature,  were  viewed  with  the  same 
reverential  regards.  So  degraded  was  man,  that  ma- 
lignant principles,  imaginary  furies,  and  even  venomous 


reptiles  and  destructive  animals,  particularly  in  Egypt,  Jewish 
were  honoured,  from  a  sense  of  fear;  and  superstition,  Economy. 
idolatry,  and  sorcery,  united,  to  bind  in  their  servile 
chains  the  intellects  of  mankind.  These  absurdities 
soon  spread  to  the  widest  extent ;  so  that  previous  to 
the  mission  of  Moses  they  had  infected  every  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  no  ordinary  means  could 
have  been  efficacious  in  extirpating  from  the  human 
breast  the  gross  errors  which  it  had  so  long  and  so 
deeply  cherished.  In  addition  to  the  prejudices  of 
common  minds,  the  system  of  paganism  was  defended 
by  kings  and  legislators,  who  used  it  as  an  engine  of 
government,  to  extend  their  influence  and  sustain  their 
dignity.  To  the  populace  it  was  ever  dear,  on  account 
of  the  unbridled  licentiousness  it  sanctioned,  and  the 
gratification  which  its  shows,  festivals,  temples,  and 
services  afforded  to  every  vitiated  passion.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  system  which  proved  the  fruitful  source  of 
every  crime,  domestic  and  public ;  and  human  happi- 
ness, no  less  than  human  reason,  bled  a  victim  on  its 
altars. 

To  counteract,  therefore,  the  prevalence  of  Poly- 
theism, and  to  assert  his  own  divine  prerogatives,  was 
worthy  of  the  supreme  legislator;  who,  in  introducing 
a  new  and  just  principle  of  worship,  and  in  adopting 
extraordinary  measures  to  maintain  it,  consulted  at 
once  his  own  glory  and  the  real  interests  of  the  human 
race.  The  great  leading  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  code, 
the  primary  and  fundamental  truth  upon  which  the 
whole  superstructure  of  the  Mosaic  economy  was  reared, 
may  be  found  in  the  declaration  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  (Deut.  vi.  4.)  In  oppo- 
sition, as  we  have  once  before  observed  (Life  of  MOSES), 
to  the  Polytheistic  inventions  of  surrounding  nations, 
Moses  at  once  asserted  the  worship  of  one  God,  as  the 
central  truth,  in  intimate  association  with  which  every 
other  doctrine,  every  service,  and  every  enactment, 
were  arranged.  This  was  the  doctrine  which  he  repre- 
sented as  "  dropping  like  the  rain,  and  distilling  as  the 
dew ;  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as 
the  showers  upon  the  grass" — salutary  and  beneficial ; 
the  influence  of  which,  wherever  propagated,  must 
diffuse  a  beauty  over  the  face  of  degenerated  human 
nature,  and  supersede  the  corrupt  principles  that 
have  obtained  so  lamentable  an  ascendancy  in  the 
world.  It  was  of  incalculable  importance  that  this 
truth  should  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  wayward  mind  of 
Israel ;  for  while  they  were  so  slow  to  learn,  and  so 
ready  to  forget  it,  the  true  religion,  of  which  they  were 
the  depositories,  could  only  be  maintained  by  assigning 
it  a  just  pre-eminence  in  their  belief  and  practice.  It 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  as  the  sheet  anchor ;  if  we  let  it 
go,  or  break  away  from  it,  all  is  lost ;  an  inevitable 
shipwreck  of  faith  succeeds,  and  the  mind  of  man  is 
drifted  into  a  vast  and  shoreless  ocean  of  speculation, 
without  a  guiding  star.  Whatever  system  be  adopted, 
it  must  be  essentially  wrong,  without  this  principle, 
however  plausible  in  appearance,  or  however  supported 
by  authority ;  and  to  this  simple  and  elementary  senti- 
ment man  must  be  conducted,  in  order  that  the  book 
of  his  religious  knowledge  may  be  cleared  from  the 
innumerable  errors  that  weakness  and  wickedness  have 
inserted  in  it,  and  that  the  spring  of  action  may  be 
purified  from  the  defilements  of  misconception,  preju- 
dice, and  folly. 

The  character  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  distin- 
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History,    guished  from  every  other  intelligence,  is  that  of  self-exist-    an  important  summary  of  moral  duty,  such  as  no  other     Jewish 
<^~v~*-s  ence;  and  this  is  inculcated  with  the  utmost  solemnity    system  of  legislation  include,  and  such  as  was  highly  Economy. 

calculated,  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion  amongst 


Best  system 


upon  Moses  at  his  first  interview  with  God,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  his  great  work.  "  Thou  shalt  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 
The  superstitions  which  had  arisen  in  that  dark  period 
from  the  invention  of  different  names,  was  counteracted 
at  once  by  this  declaration,  and  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  self-existent  and  immutable  Jehovah,  clearly  esta- 
blished. And  to  accommodate  more  perfectly  the  in- 
structions to  be  communicated  to  the  people  of  Israel  in 
religion,  to  their  capacities  and  feelings,  other  epithets 
are  added,  "  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,"  "  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob,"  which  was  to  be  the  divine  "  memorial  unto  all 
generations."  This  intimation  was  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  governor  of  the  universe  in  the  most  attractive 
form,  to  fix  upon  their  minds  a  most  interesting  im- 
pression of  his  paternal  character,  and  of  his  deep  and 
invariable  interest  in  all  their  concerns,  and  to  emanci- 
pate them  from  the  slavish  principles  of  an  idolatrous 
worship,  which  had  placed  surrounding  nations  under 
the  protection  of  tutelary  divinities.  It  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  a  series  of  acute  reasoning,  that  the 
doctrine  of  self-existence  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  other 
representation  of  the  true  God,  and  that  it  is  the 
source  whence  may  be  deduced  all  the  divine  attributes. 

Closely  and  essentially  connected  with  this  view  of 
God,   and  therefore  perpetually  inculcated  upon  the 
Israelites  by  their  great  legislator,  is  the  unity  of  God, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.     The  atheistic  has 
always   been  far  less  prevalent  than  the  polytheistic 
notion  ;  and  the  chief  danger   to  which  the   chosen 
people  were  exposed,  did  not  so  much  arise  from  the 
probability  of  their  being  induced  to  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  as  from  their  associating  in  his  worship  other  and 
inferior  objects  of  adoration,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
co-operate  in   the   guidance   of  human  affairs.     The 
hazard  was,  and  ever  since  has  continued  to  be,  not  so 
much  the  subversion  as  the  corruption  of  religion  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  unhallowed  mixture  of  poly- 
theism with  the  genuine  faith,  Moses  continually  repeats 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  with  all  that  solicitude 
which  we  may  imagine  to  spring  from  the  two-fold  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  sentiment,  and  the 
danger  lest  his  people  should  be  seduced  into  it  by  the 
force  of  idolatrous  example,  or  their  inveterate  propen- 
sities to  evil.     It  is,  therefore,  over  and  over  again  re- 
ferred to  in  terms  similar  to  the  following  :  "  Know 
therefore  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that 
the  Lord  he  is  God,  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else  ;"  and  the  most  solemn 
interdictions  are  connected  with  these  and  other  in- 
structions of  the  same  nature  —  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his 
name.     Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods,  of  the  gods 
of  the  people  which  are  round  about  you  ;  (for  the  Lord 
thy  god  is  a  jealous  God  among  you)  lest  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  be  kindled  against  thee,  and  destroy 
thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Deut.  vi.) 

3.  The  Jewish  economy  was  the  means  of  introducing 


of  morality  #  system  of  morality  which,  while  it  furnished  a  striking 
introduced.  contrast  ^o  tne  irregularities  of  other  nations,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  more  complete  discovery  of  the  extent 
of  our  obligations  by  the  great  teacher  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.     The  ten  commandments  comprehend 


kind,  to  check  the  rapid  progress  of  wickedness  and 
purify  the  earth  from  its  corruptions.  The  first  table 
requires  the  worship  of  the  one  only  living  and  true 
God  as  supreme  over  all  the  creation,  and  the  source  of 
every  blessing,  and  interdicts  every  species  of  idolatrous 
adoration,  as  inconsistent  with  his  unity  and  his  per- 
fections. It  inculcates  inward  as  well  as  outward 
worship,  the  regard  of  a  sabbath,  and  the  obligation 
of  oaths.  The  second  table  specifies  and  enjoins  our 
social  duties,  including  the  intercourse  both  of  domestic 
and  public  life ;  our  circumstances  as  men  and  as 
citizens. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  mankind,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  devoid  of  a  revelation,  have  com- 
mitted the  grossest  mistakes  on  the  subject  of  moral 
obligation,  and  that  especially  at  the  period,  and  among 
the  nations  in  question,  they  were  sunk  into  the  utmost 
state  of  degeneracy.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
a  vice  which  even  grave  and  reputedly  wise  legislators 
have  not  sanctioned  by  their  authority.  Theft,  rapine, 
adultery,  and  every  species  of  impurity,  even  the  most 
unnatural  crimes  have  been  allowed,  as  well  as  all  the 
ferocious  and  revengeful  passions  of  human  nature ; 
children  were  exposed  by  their  parents,  to  perish,  oo 
account  of  some  natural  deformity  or  defect,  whether  of 
body  or  mind,  and  even  human  victims  were  often  led 
to  the  accursed  altar  of  their  gods.  The  master  sacri- 
ficed the  slave,  the  conqueror  the  captive,  the  parent 
the  child,  and  this  under  the  sanction  of  law,  and  the 
prescription  of  philosophy  "  falsely  so  called."  The 
propagation,  therefore,  of  a  code  like  that  of  the  Deca- 
logue amongst  the  Israelites,  was  of  pre-eminent 
importance,  to  counteract  their  propensity  to  imitate 
the  vicious  conduct  of  others,  and  to  comply  with  the 
suggestions  of  a  perverted  and  debased  reason ;  and 
particularly  so  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Mosaic 
law,  being  probably  the  first  ever  given  to  any  nation, 
must  have  been  known  in  those  countries  whence  the 
most  ancient  legislators  and  sages  derived  their  systems. 
The  effect  consequently  must  have  been  considerable 
in  regulating  the  opinions  and  practices  of  mankind. 

The  Decalogue  was  given  to  the  people  of  Israel  by 
the  Supreme  Being  himself,  in  the  most  awful  and  im- 
pressive manner,  and  it  enjoined  those  great  principles 
which  were  at  once  simple  in  their  enunciation,  and 
comprehensive  in  their  character,  conducive  alike  to  the 
glory  of  the  legislator,  and  the  felicity  of  the  people 
whom  they  specially  concerned.  Upon  the  basis  so 
broadly  laid  by  this  communication,  the  superstructure 
of  all  morality  and  religion  was  reared,  and  every  in- 
junction secures  the  highest  interests  of  both.  On  the 
two  commandments,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  one's 
neighbour,  depend  all  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  and 
every  future  enactment  is  in  fact  no  other  than  an  illus- 
tration and  enforcement  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both 
these  great  first  principles  of  human  conduct;  for  every 
one  requires  the  separate  or  combined  exercise  of  a 
warm  devotion,  and  an  expansive  benevolence. 

4.  The  system  of  Judaism  was  not  confined  in  its  Design  to 
effects  to  the  single  nation  among  whom  it  was  origi-  enlighten 
ginally  propagated ;  but  was  intended,  through  their  thc  world- 
instrumentality,  to  enlighten  the  world.     It  furnis'hed  the 
clearest  evidences  of  the  existence  and  of  the  attributes 
3  L2 
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of  the  true  God,  not  only  to  those  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven,  but  to  all  the 
other  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  who 
nevertheless  shared  in  the  remarkable  adventures,  or 
heard  of  the  singular  exploits  of  the  Israelish  com- 
munity ;  "  amongst  whom,"  as  Dr.  Graves  well  remarks, 
"  were  the  Egyptians  the  wisest,  the  Canaanites  the 
most  warlike,  and  the  Phoenicians  the  most  commercial 
nations  of  remote  antiquity  :  and  afterwards,  the  four 
great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  civilized 
world.  So  that  whatever  knowledge  of  true  religion 
was  preserved  amongst  mankind,  was  in  all  probability 
principally  derived  from  this  source,  or  at  least  was 
from  thence  materially  extended  and  improved." 

The  Jewish  legislator  frequently  appeals  to  the  won- 
ders wrought  by  omnipotence  on  behalf  of  his  nation, 
and  represents  their  evident  superiority  to  every  other 
people,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  they  ex- 
clusively possessed  the  statutes  and  judgments  of  the 
Almighty.     It  is  even  distinctly  declared  in  the  law,  as 
one  express  design  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Jewish 
economy,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in 
other  countries,  and  the  motive  by  which  infinite  wis- 
dom  was   influenced   in   its  dispensations.     Thus  an 
appeal  is  made  with  regard  to  Pharaoh — "  In  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up  to  shew  in 
thee    my  power,   and  that  my   name   mat/  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth :"  and  this  declaration  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
Providence   to   Israel — all  wear  this  inscription  upon 
their  front — all  evince  the  same  miraculous  guidance — 
and  all  tended  to  impress  the  world  with  the  same  sa- 
lutary surprize  and  fear.   To  this  principle  Moses  refers 
in  very  striking  terms  in    the  following   passage,  in 
which  he  represents   the  prosperity  which  should  re- 
ward the  obedience  of  Israel,  and  the  calamities  which 
should  attach  inevitably  to  their  rebellion,  as  attracting 
the  attention  of  other  people  to  the  greatness  of  Je- 
hovah.    "  The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  an  holy  people 
unto  himself,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thee,  if  thou  shalt 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
walk  in  his  ways.     And  all  the  people  of  the  earth  shall 
see  that  thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee.     But  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and  his 
statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  all  these 
curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee."  "  So 
that  the  generation  to  come  of  your  children,  that  shall 
rise  up  after  you,  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come 
from  a  far  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the  plagues 
of  that  land,   and  the  sickness  which  the  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  it;    even  all  nations  shall  say,  Wherefore 
hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land  ?  what  meaneth 
the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?     Then  men  shall  say, 
Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers,  which  he  made  with  them  when 
he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

These  passages  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  remark- 
able, and  prove  (as  well  as  others  that  might  be  ad- 
duced) the  regard  of  the  Supreme  disposer  of  events, 
in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  to  what  "  all  the 
people  of  the  earth"  should  «  see,"  and  to  what  "  all 
the  nations"  should  «  say,"  that  is,  to  the  effect  which 
his  dispensations  to  the  people  of  Israel  should  pro- 


duce upon  other  nations  in  their  vicinity,  or  to  whom     Jewish 
the  report  of  these  proceedings  should  extend  through  Economy, 
a  distant  futurity,  and  accordingly  the  Mosaic  Scrip- 
tures relate  several  instances  of  the  impression  which 
was  actually  made  by  the  divine  miracles.     The  Egyp- 
tian magicians  acknowledged  the  finger  of  God.     The 
servants  of  Pharaoh  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his 
persistance  and  obduracy,  notwithstanding  the  plagues' 
which  were  brought  upon  the  country ;  and,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  some  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  hav- 
ing heard  of  what  the  God  of  Israel  had  done,  were 
terrified  and  confused  at  the  approach  of  the  people  to 
their  borders.     They  particularly  mention  the  signal 
miracle  of  guiding  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  sea, 
and  the  defeats  of  the  Amoritish  monarchs :  and  long 
after  the  Philistines  exclaim,  "  Woe  unto  us,  who  shall 
deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  gods  ?  These 
are  the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the 
plagues  in  the  wilderness."     Afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  his  fame  "  in  all  nations  round  about," 
which  attracted  princes  and  people  from  all  quarters  to 
hear  his  wisdom,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  en- 
couraged strangers  to  worship  the  true  God,  must  have 
contributed  powerfully  to  circulate  his  religion.     This 
great  purpose,  however,  was  still  more  effected  by  the 
captivity,  which  occasioned  their  dispersion  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the   most  illustrious   countries   of  the 
heathen,  who  we're  by  this  means  excited  to  pay  atten- 
tion   to  the  providence  of  God,  and  to  the  religion 
which  he  had  established  and  supported  by  his  power. 
Daniel  and  his  associates  were  of  eminent  service  in  this 
point  of  view  in  Babylon,  and  the  empire  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Darius;  and  so  effectual  was  the  impressioifi 
on  the  mind  of  Cyrus,  that  he  actively  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  their  land.    Some 
of  the  most  learned  writers  also  have  shown,  that  the 
principles  of  the  true  religion  were  diffused  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  reve- 
lations among  the  ancient  Persians,  who  derived  their 
knowledge  originally  from  Abraham,  which  was  ren- 
dered more  complete  and  uncorrupt  by  the  reformation 
of  Zoroaster,   who  was  acquainted   with  the  Jewish 
Scriptures. 

The  plea  that  the  Mosaic  scheme  could  not  have 
been  divine  because  it  did  not  universally  enlighten  and 
reform  mankind,  is  utterly  nugatory;  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  it  could  have  been  so  at  that 
period  of  the  world,  or  at  any  period  which  has  yet 
occurred,  by  any  methods  "of  divine  government  con- 
sistent with  the  established  course  of  nature  and  the 
moral  agency  of  man.  "  So  deeply,"  observes  Dr. 
Graves  (Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch),  "  was  mankind 
sunk  in  error  and  ignorance,  in  idolatry  and  all  the 
vices  connected  with  it,  that  any  reformation  of  an 
entire  nation,  and  much  more  of  all  nations,  seems  to 
have  been  totally  impracticable.  If  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites  could  not  be  reformed  by  the  wonders  they 
beheld  and  the  chastisements  they  suffered — if  the 
Philistines,  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Assyrians,  so  long 
witnesses  of  the  divine  providence  over  the  Jews,  con- 
tinued still  idolaters,  it  seems  certain  no  nation  could 
have  been  permanently  and  exclusively  attached  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  except  by  placing  it  under  a  system 
of  miraculous  instruction  and  miraculous  controul, 
nearly  or  exactly  similar  to  that  under  which  the  chosen 
people  were  disciplined  and  restrained.  Now  that 
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many  different  nations  should  be  thus  miraculously 
disciplined  and  controuled,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
could  not  take  place  without  totally  altering  the  entire 
scheme  of  God's  moral  government,  and  utterly  subverting 
the  established  coitne  of  nature.  And  so  long  as  any 
nations  continued  unenlightened  and  unreformed,  the 
objection  that  the  divine  dispensations  were  partial 
and  confined,  would  stili  remain.  Is  it  not  then  evi- 
dent that  such  an  objection  rests  on  presumption, 
leads  to  absurdity,  and  would  terminate  in  atheism?" 
Jewish  dis-  5.  The  Jewish  must  be  regarded  as  preparatory  and 
ion,  prefigiiratwe  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Without  ad- 
1Tntting  this  sentiment,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  account  for  many  circumstances,  or  even  to  render 
intelligible  the  statements  contained  in  some  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  In  particular,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  pre-supposes  such  an  idea,  and 
carries  back  the  mind  to  it  by  plain  and  unequivocal 
representations  of  the  fact.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
"  rejoiced  to  behold  the  day  of  Christ ;"  and  we  find 
that,  in  the  divine  promises  to  that  illustrious  patriarch, 
such  a  blessing  was  included  as  should  not  only  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  his  family  and  nation,  but,  as  it  is 
expressly  said,  to  "  all  families  of  the  earth."  His 
faith  is  peculiarly  celebrated  in  not  having  withheld  his 
only  son  from  the  sacrifice,  because  he  beheld  in  the 
figure  the  future  Messiah,  whose  voluntary  sacrifice  and 
triumphant  resurrection  (of  the  latter  of  which  the 
rescue  of  his  son  was  an  emblem)  were  predestined  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  mankind.  These  sentiments 
were  of  course  communicated  to  his  family,  and  were 
well  understood  by  the  patriarch,  whose  bright  ex- 
pectations were  sustained  as  they  were  embodied  in 
the  covenant  which  was  so  often  renewed.  The  Jewish 
economy  was,  therefore,  in  reality,  not  exclusive  and 
partial,  since  it  anticipated  and  introduced  another 
dispensation  fraught  with  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
The  purpose  of  providence  to  extend  the  effects  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
the  remotest  ages  of  time,  is  continually  recognized  in 
the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  writings.  Jacob  predicts  it 
in  the  coming  Shiloh ;  the  inspired  Psalmist  records  it 
in  various  prophetic  intimations  respecting  the  suffer- 
ings, the  exaltation,  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah ; 
Isaiah  proclaims  it  in  the  enchanting  tones  of  his 
heaven-strung  lyre  ;  and  "  all  the  prophets  prophesied 
until  John." 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  and  prophetic  writings  on  this  subject,  represents 
in  a  detailed  and  argumentative  manner,  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  the  Levitical  constitution  was  intro- 
ductory to  the  more  spiritual  scheme  of  the  gospel, 
and  expressly  typical  of  it — "  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,"  which  constituted  the  substance.  And  not 
only  so,  but  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  in  fact  ac- 
complish the  design  here  intimated,  "  their  pre-exist- 


ence  being  indispensably  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  that  gospel,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  illus- 
trating  its  importance  and  facilitating  its  promulgation." 
Had  no  such  religion  or  nation  existed  as  the  Jews,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  whole  world  would  have  sunk 
into  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  into  an  almost  total  igno- 
rance of  the  first  principles  of  religion  ;  all  expectations 
of  a  future  retribution  would  have  been  incredible  —  the 
evidence  from  prophecy  would  not  have  existed,  and 
every  appeal  to  miracles  must  have  been  disregarded. 
If  this  state  of  debasement  and  degeneracy  had  taken 
place,  it  is  inconceivable  by  what  means  mankind  could 
at  any  time  have  been  rescued  from  it  without  sub- 
verting the  whole  course  of  nature  —  no  light  could 
otherwise  have  penetrated  this  palpable  darkness,  and 
no  region  could  have  been  found  in  which  to  build  the 
church  of  God.  The  Jewish  economy  directly  pre- 
vented the  occurrence  of  such  a  scene  of  moral  anarchy, 
and  such  a  debasement  of  the  human  character.  It 
furnished  an  asylum  for  the  truths  of-  religion  and  the 
principles  of  morals,  where  they  might  take  refuge 
from  the  mighty  tide  of  corruption  that  deluged  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  await  a  proper  period 
for  going  forth  with  renovated  strength  and  renewed 
and  extended  influence  to  bless  mankind.  Here  all 
the  radical  principles  of  a  pure  divinity  were  preserved, 
and  the  contagion  of  vice  was  guarded  against  by  a 
peculiar  system  of  laws,  and  by  manners  grafted  upon 
them  ;  and  moreover,  as  possessing  a  typical  and  pre- 
figurative  character,  the  contrite  mind  of  the  Jewish 
worshipper  was  perpetually  directed  to  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  a  bright  impression  of  the  reality 
and  glory  of  this  latter  economy  preserved  in  the  me- 
mory and  heart.  The  law  convinced  of  sin,  showed  its 
nature,  proved  its  demerit,  impressed  the  necessity, 
and  in  its  priests  and  ceremonies  pointed  to  the  reality 
of  an  atonement  for  it  in  the  end  of  the  world.  Nor 
did  the  Jewish  law  only  prepare  for  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel  by  its  types  and  prophecies,  and  also  by 
preserving  the  principles  of  sound  theology  and  pure 
morals,  but  by  the  strictness  of  its  moral  prohibitions 
and  its  denunciations  of  divine  displeasure  against 
transgression,  it  exposed  the  secret  guilt  of  man,  prov- 
ing his  depraved  propensity  and  his  utter  demerit; 
and  thus  rendered  unspeakably  acceptable  the  publi- 
cation of  freedom  and  eternal  life  by  the  promised 
Messiah. 

We  refer  the  reader  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
typical  character  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  our 
former  article  MOSES,  under  the  third  division  contained 
in  his  life,  relating  to  the  nature  and  character  of  his 
laws  :  also  to  Outram  de  Sacrificiis  ;  Faber's  Horee 
Mosaicse;  Magee,  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice;  and 
Graves's  Lectures  on  the  four  last  Books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 
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MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,    AND    OTHER    PECULIARITIES    OF    THE    ISRAELITES. 


Religion. 


History.  In  the  general  term  Israelites,  we  may  be  permitted 
^v-^-'  with  an  allowable  anachronism,  to  include  the  patri- 
archal families  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history ; 
since,  like  a  river  which  has  acquired  a  new  name  after 
flowing  from  a  considerable  distance  to  some  remark- 
able spot,  it  is  nevertheless  essentially  the  same  from 
its  most  insignificant  source,  through  all  its  windings, 
and  in  every  degree  of  its  expansion  to  its  issue  in  the 
ocean.  It  will  not  be  expected,  being  obviously  incom- 
patible with  our  proportions,  that  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Israelites  as  a  people,  should  here  be  minutely 
traced  and  specified :  suffice  it  to  detail  those  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  which  tend  to  exhibit 
their  most  distinguishing  nationalities.  With  this  view 
it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  them  under  certain 
general  divisions,  comprising  their  religion,  their  civil 
polity,  their  domestic  circumstances,  their  distribution 
of  time,  and  their  ordinary  pursuits. 

1.  In  considering  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  economy 
as  a  whole,  the  marked  peculiarity  of  their  religion  has 
of  course  been  especially  noticed  ;  but  in  order  to  have 
a  more  clear  perception  of  that  peculiarity,  it  seems 
requisite  to  enter  into  somewhat  further  detail,  and  to 
specify  their  more  remarkable  institutions.  The  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion  have  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  are  in  fact  so  completely  interwoven  with  every 
topic  of  that  great  subject,  which  may  either  now,  or 
will  hereafter,  come  under  discussion,  that  no  formal 
enumeration  seems  to  be  demanded.  They  had  but 
one  divinely  appointed  place  of  public  assembly,  called 
the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  temple,  in  which  all 
the  solemnities  of  their  worship  were  conducted,  and  on 
the  one  altar  of  which  the  appointed  sacrifices  were 
presented  to  the  great  Supreme.  While  this  unity  was 
Symbolical  of  that  of  the  object  of  their  adorations,  the 
magnificence  with  which  it  was  adorned  shadowed 
forth  the  glory  of  his  perfections  as  the  "  king  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible." 

The  temple  itself,  with  the  sacrifices  of  different  kinds 
which  belonged  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  will  presently 
come  under  review,  remarking  only  here  that  the  qua- 
lity of  the  victims,  and  the  manner  of  offering  them, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  with  an '  authority,  and  accuracy, 
and  punctiliousness,  that  admitted  not  of  the  slightest 
deviation. 

Their  three  principal  festivals  were  the  passover,  the 
pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  the  former  was 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  signal  deliverance  of 
their  nation  from  Egyptian  bondage  :  the  second  to 
mark  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  which  was  at  the  ex- 
piration of  fifty  days,  and  the  third  to  record,  and  to 
perpetuate  a  lively  recollection  of  their  settlement  in  the 
promised  land,  after  the  inconvenient  method  of  living, 
and  the  toilsome  marches  and  counter-marches,  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  addicted  in  the  wilderness.  To 


Feasts. 


each  of  these  solemnities  was  assigned,  apparently  Jewish 
with  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  period  Economy, 
of  seven  days.  At  these  seasons,  an  immense  concourse  ^-^v1^ 
of  people  was  usually  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  from 
every  direction,  all  clad  in  the  attire  of  holiday,  ani- 
mated by  the  pleasing  recollections  of  their  past  his- 
tory, which  the  very  institutions  themselves  were  cal- 
culated to  revive,  and  exhilarated  by  the  sight  of  friends 
and  relatives  convened  for  the  similar  purpose  of  in- 
dulging not  only  an  allowed,  but  even  a  prescribed 
and  commanded  festivity.  These  were  seasons  of  sin- 
gular satisfaction,  deeply  remembered,  often  conversed 
over,  greatly  anticipated,  and  repeatedly  celebrated  in 
the  writings  of  their  inspired  authors — seasons  when 
the  natural  overflowings  of  earthly  affection  blended 
with  the  elevating  delights  of  a  heavenly  devotion.  The 
sabbath  was  also  regarded  as  a  holy  feast,  and  the 
first  day  of  every  month,  called  the  new  moon,  was 
likewise  so  considered. 

The  Israelites  had  tiieir fasts  as  well  as  their  festivals,  Fusts. 
and  these  were  not  only  regular  as  to  the  time  of  thur 
observance,  but  assumed  a  character  of  singular  hu- 
miliation and  mourning.  The  entire  day  was  in  these 
cases,  spent  in  total  abstinence,  fill  the  evening.  The 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  or  feast  of  atonement, 
was  the  only  public  fast-day  appointed  by  the  law ;  but 
others  were  afterwards  introduced,  as  one  in  the  fourth, 
another  in  the  fifth,  and  a  third  in  the  tenth  month.  In 
addition  to  these,  they  observed  fasts  on  occasions  of 
a  particular  nature,  or  of  great  importance ;  such  as 
seasons  of  national  calamity  or  of  great  private  misfor- 
tune, of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  David.  Fasts  were  also  sometimes  connected 
with  vows,  and  in  their  nature  wholly  voluntary.  They 
were  peculiarly  strict  and  conscientious  in  all  these 
circumstances,  and  never  permitted  themselves,  under 
any  pretence,  or  by  any  latitude  of  interpretation,  to 
violate  their  sacred  obligations  :  of  which  the  whole 
volume  of  history  does  not  contain  a  more  striking  il- 
lustration, than  the  often  discussed  tragic  story  of 
Jepthah's  vow.  The  public  fasts  were,  like  the  festivals, 
announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which  procured 
a  general  assembly  of  the  people  in  convenient  places, 
where  the  old  men  usually  delivered  solemn  addresses 
to  the  people.  At  these  times  they  never  married,  and 
observed  a  peculiar  continence. 

Several  classes,  or  orders  of  religious  persons  among  Classes  of 
the  Israelites,  demand  to  be  cursorily  noticed.     The  religious 
most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  prophets,  a  highly  Person»- 
gifted  race  of  men,  who  addicted  themselves  to  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  dress,  and  great  austerity  in  their 
mode  of  living.     They  were  ordinarily  clothed  in  hair- 
cloth, or  as  it  is  called,  sackcloth,  a  token  of  mourning, 
and  adopted  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  expressing,  in 
a  conspicuous  sign,  the  sorrow  of  their  minds  for  the 
transgressions  of  their  countrymen.     Thus  Elijah  is  de- 
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History,  scribed  as  "  a  man  clothed  in  a  hairy  garment,  and  girt 
^-^v-^'  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins"  (2  Kings  i.  8) ; 
and  John  the  Baptist  is  represented  by  the  historian  of 
the  New  Testament  as  having  "  his  raiment  of  camel's 
hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins"  (Mat.  iii.  4). 
The  prophets  appear,  in  general,  to  have  adhered  to 
celibacy,  as  most  compatible  with  their  unsettled  con- 
dition, and  the  spirit  of  self-mortification  which,  at  least, 
adorned,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  required  by  their 
office ;  but  instances  are  not  wanting  of  marriage  being 
practised  among  them.  Their  usual  residence  was 
upon  a  mountain,  or  in  some  secluded  spot,  although 
at  times,  and  in  some  places,  they  associated  together 
in  considerable  numbers,  especially  in  seminaries  called 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  where  the  junior  members 
of  this  community  rceived  instructions  preparatory  to 
their  more  public  engagements.  They  were  great  stu- 
dents of  the  divine  word,  and  maintained  a  constant 
intercourse  with  heaven  by  prayer  and  meditation.  The 
liberties  they  often  practised  in  reproving  the  people, 
and  even  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  for  their  sins, 
and  exhorting  them  to  their  duties,  were  not  only  justi- 
fied by  the  high  office  they  sustained,  but  regarded  with 
much  attention,  and,  therefore,  received  with  good 
effects  by  those  for  whom  they  were  peculiarly  designed. 
The  truth  of  their  appeals,  united  with  a  characteristic 
unceremoniousness  of  manner,  made  the  proudest  and 
most  dignified  delinquents  tremble,  and  feel  "  how 
awful  goodness  is." 

Nazarites.  ^he  Nazarites  were  persons  who  took  a  particular 
vow  of  abstinence,  and  the  rule  of  the  Rechabites  was 
founded  upon  it;  whose  author,  the  son  of  Rechab,  lived 
in  the  time  of  Elisha,  and  interdicted  his  children  from 
the  use  of  wine,  and  from  securing  to  themselves  tem- 
poral possessions.  Hence  they  lived  under  tents,  and 
imitated  the  pastoral  life  of  the  ancient  patriarchal 
families.  After  the  captivity,  we  have  nothing  of  their 
history.  "  The  term  Nazarite  signifies  separated,  and 
is  commonly  applied  to  persons  who  make  a  vow  to 
live  in  a  more  holy  manner  than  others,  either  during  a 
certain  specified  number  of  years,  or  even  after  the 
pledge  is  given,  without  recantation  or  change.  The 
Nazarite  abstained  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  '  from  wine  and  strong  drink,"  from  vinegar  of 
wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink,  and  from  grapes, 
whether  moist  or  dried  ;  he  was  to  let  his  hair  grow, 
and  upon  no  pretext  whatever  to  approach  a  dead  body, 
though  it  were  to  render  funeral  honours  to  a  father  or 
mother,  If,  during  the  period  of  a  vow,  the  Nazarite 
neglected  any  of  these  injunctions,  the  whole  ceremony 
was  to  recommence.  The  least  admissible  time  for  this 
consecration  was,  according  to  some  of  the  Jewish 
rabbis,  thirty  days  ;  and  the  perpetual  Nazarite,  whose 
hair  had  been  allowed  to  grow  for  many  years,  might 
cut  it  once.  At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  term, 
various  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  a  particular  enu- 
meration of  which  is  given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Numbers.  After  this,  the  priest  shaved  the 
head  of  the  Nazarite,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
burnt  his  hair  on  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  the  person 
died  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  vow,  his  son  was 
required  to  fulfil  the  time,  and  offer  the  same  sacrifices. 
Perpetual  Nazarites,  like  Samson,  were  consecrated  by 
their  parents,  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  attaching  to  him 
above  all  others  of  whom  we  read,  being  devoted,  even 
before  his  birth.  Similar  rites  were  observed  among  the 


heathen,  especially  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jewish 
Romans,  the  origin  of  which  is  unquestionably  to  be  Kconomy 
referred  to  the  Jewish  law."  S^-N^ 

The  Lefites  constituted  another  remarkable  class  of  Invites, 
persons  among  the  Israelites.  They  were  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  formed  a  particular  order  distinct 
from  the  other  tribes.  In  addition  to  the  privilege  of 
birth,  they  were  consecrated  to  their  office  by  certain 
ceremonies,  to  which  Moses  alludes  :  "  Take  the  Le- 
vites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse 
them.  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them  to  cleanse 
them:  Sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon  them,  and  let 
them  shave  all  their  flesh,  and  let  them  wash  their 
clothes,  and  so  make  themselves  clean.  Then  let  them 
take  a  young  bullock  with  his  meat-offering,  even  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  another  young  bullock  shalt 
thou  take  for  a  sin-offering.  And  thou  shalt  bring  the 
Levites  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  and 
thou  shalt  gather  the  whole  assembly  of  the  children  of 
Israel  together :  And  thou  shalt  bring  the  Levites 
before  the  Lord :  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  put 
their  hands  upon  the  Levites :  And  Aaron  shall  offer 
the  Levites  before  the  Lord,  for  an  offering  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  they  may  execute  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  heads  of  the  bullocks  :  and  thou  shalt  offer  the  one 
for  a  sin-offering,  the  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering, 
unto  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  Levites. 
And  thou  shalt  set  the  Levites  before  Aaron,  and  before 
his  sons,  and  offer  them  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 
Thus  shalt  thou  separate  the  Levites  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel :  and  the  Levites  shall  be  mine." 

David  established  a  new  order  among  the  Levites, 
by  which  some  were  appointed  to  guard  the  gates, 
some  to  sing  psalms,  and  others  to  guard  the  treasures; 
dividing  them  into  different  classes,  amounting  to  about 
twenty-four,  each  serving  a  week.  Each  of  the  classes 
had  a  head,  or  superintendant,  who  regulated  the 
services  of  the  day.  No  Levite  was  permitted  to  exer- 
cise his  functions,  till  after  serving  a  kind  of  novitiate 
for  five  years  ;  during  which  period  he  was  instructed 
in  the  nature  of  those  duties  which  he  would  hereafter 
be  required  to  discharge.  This  probation  was  begun 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty-five.  At  the  age  of  fifty, 
they  were  dismissed  from  their  office  ;  but  some  of 
the  Jewish  writers  intimate  that  this  was  only  the  case 
in  the  wilderness,  during  their  laborious  march ;  age 
furnishing  no  plea  for  dispensing  with  their  engage- 
ments at  a  subsequent  period.  As  the  Levites  had  no 
assigned  portion  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  promise, 
and  only  forty-eight  cities  for  the  support  of  their 
cattle,  of  which  thirteen  were  shared  with  the  priests, 
they  had  the  benefit  of  tythes,  which  were  paid  out  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  tribes,  and  the  tenths  of 
that  were  given  to  the  priests. 

Each  head  or  chief  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  Priests, 
which  the  priests  were  arranged,  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Priests.  Every  week  one  class  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  perform  the  priestly  office,  and  on  the 
sabbath,  day  they  all  performed  in  rotation,  till  the  whole 
had  served  :  on  the  solemn  festivals  they  were  all  con- 
vened. The  prince  of  the  class  ordered  the  particular 
family  to  offer  the  sacrifices  on  the  given  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  all  united  in  sacrificing.  The  dif- 
ferent offices  to  be  performed  by  each  family  and  its 
respective  members,  were  determined  by  the  lot* 
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Certain  defects  excluded  from  the  priesthood  :  of 
'  those  of  body,  the  Jews  calculate  fifty,  common  to  men 
and  animals,  and  ninety  which  are  peculiar  to  the  for- 
mer. The  person  rejected  was  clothed  in  black,  and 
sent  without  the  courts  of  the  priests  :  he  who  was 
chosen  by  the  authorized  examiners  and  judges,  ap- 
peared in  white,  and  assumed  his  station  amongst  the 
others  of  his  order.  Many  that  were  but  partially 
defective  in  body,  resided  in  the  temple,  and  were 
employed  in  preparing  the  wood  for  the  fire  of  the  altar. 
During  the  time  of  performing  their  offices,  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  observe  the  strictest  continence,  and 
abstinence  from  wine ;  their  only  food  then  was  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifices  and  the  shew-bread.  They  stood 
barefoot,  with  their  heads  covered  and  feet  washed, 
while  engaged  in  their  functions.  Their  general  official 
duties  were  to  maintain  the  fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  to  guard  the  sacred  vessels,  to  offer  sacri- 
fices, to  wash  the  victims,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  or 
the  water  on  the  persons  offering,  on  the  victims,  or  the 
book  of  the  law,  to  burn  the  incense,  to  trim  the  lamps, 
to  supply  or  remove  from  the  table  the  shew-bread. 
They  only  were  to  catch  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  altar.  The  high  priest  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  entering  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  on  the  day  of  expiation  once  a  year,  when  he 
only  presented  the  sacrifice  for  himself  and  the  people. 
This  superior  officer  was  consecrated  to  his  work  with 
peculiar  ceremonies,  precious  oil  being  poured  upon  his 
forehead  in  the  form  of  an  X. 

The  sacerdotal  habits  are  enumerated  in  the  Mosaic 
writings,  and  consisted  of  the  linen  drawers,  the  linen 
robe,  the  girdle,  and  the  tiara,  or  turban  for  the  head, 
made  of  rolls  of  linen  cloth.     The  high  priest  was  de- 
corated with  a  dress  peculiar  to  himself,  consisting  first 
of  the  mehil,  a  long  garment  of  a  purple  colour,  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  reached  down  to  the  feet,  and 
not  made  of  two  distinct  pieces,  sewed  together  at  the 
shoulders  and  sides,  but  woven  throughout  entire.     On 
the  border  of  this  robe  were  seventy- two  golden  bells, 
and  a  similar  number  of  pomegranates,  under  which 
was  to  be  seen  the  tunic  or  linen  alb,  a  part  of  the  dress 
common  to  all  the  priests,  woven  in  an  open  manner, 
having  raised  work  and  figures  in  it,  very  fine  and 
twisted,  and  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  high  priest  also 
wore  an  ephod,  which  was  a  waistcoat  without  sleeves. 
On  each  shoulder  where  this  garment  was  fastened, 
.was  a  precious  stone,  containing  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent Israelitish  tribes  engraven ;  on  the  right  shoul- 
der, were  the  names  of  the  six  eldest  sons  of  Jacob, 
after  whom  they  were  called,  and  on  the  left  the  six 
younger.     On  his  breast  was  a  square  piece  of  stuff 
termed  the  breast-plate,  or  in  Hebrew  hose/ten.     It  was 
about  half  a  cubit  in  dimensions,  and  was  constantly 
worn  in  every  solemn  consultation  with  the  Most  High. 
On  the  breast-plate  were  twelve  precious  stones,  graven 
also  with   the  patriarchal  names.     It  contained  also 
the  urim  and  thummim,  about  which  we  have  very  little 
information.     The  former  word  signifies  lights,  and  the 
latter  truth  or  perfection;   and  both  are  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  sacred  signs  by  which  the  Deity  revealed 
his  will.    They  seem  to   have  been  something  more 
than    merely    two    words    on   the   breast-plate,    and 
are  represented  as  beaming  forth  a  miraculous  splen- 
dour.     The  high  priest  was    also  invested   with   a 
mitre,,  a  linen  band,   in  length  sixteen  cubits,    and 


plaited  on  the  head  in  several  folds.  Josephus  says,  Jewish 
"  on  the  head  he  wears  a  cap,  not  pointed,  nor  ex-  Economy, 
tending  over  his  whole  head,  but  covering  a  little  more  v-^^""^-y 
than  half  of  it ;"  so  that  between  the  mitre  and  the 
holy  crown  was  a  convenient  place  for  the  phylacteries. 
The  holy  crown  was  a  plate  of  gold  upon  the  forehead, 
on  which  was  an  inscription  of  two  words  :  Kodcsh 
Layhoyak — "  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  To  preserve  it 
in  the  proper  position,  it  was  tied  with  a  blue  or  purple 
lace  or  ribbon,  drawn  through  two  holes,  one  in  each 
end,  arid  fastened  behind  the  head.  Outram*  re- 
marks, that  it  was  customary  for  the  priests  of  other 
nations  to  wear  crowns  in  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  functions,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  "  An- 
ciently, indeed,  no  crown  was  given,  except  to  some 
god;  but  never  by  one  man  to  another  in  any  games  : 
and  it  is  said  that  the  first  of  all  was  Bacchus,  who 
placed  on  his  own  head  a  crown  of  ivy.  Crowns  were 
afterwards  assumed  by  priests,  in  honour  of  the  gods ; 
and  very  recently  they  have  also  been  used  in  solemn 
games."  To  this  add  the  following  passage  of  Ter- 
tullian:  "  In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  the  purple 
robe  and  the  ornament  of  gold  worn  round  the  neck 
were  ensigns  of  dignity  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians.  In  a  similar  manner  also  splendid  robes 
and  golden  crowns  are  worn  by  provincial  priests,  but 
not  with  the  same  condition."  (De  Idolotat.  c.  18.) 

2.  With  regard  to  the  civil  polity  of  the  Israelites,  Civil  polity. 
which  naturally  succeeds  to  the  former  considerations, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were  divided,  as  a.  notion, 
into  twelve  tribes,  corresponding  with  the  numbc  i  of 
Jacob's  sons.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  regarded  as  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  as  such, 
"  holy  unto  the  Lord."  This  of  course  invested  them 
with  prerogatives,  and  emblazoned  them  with  a  dis- 
tinction which  evidently  separated  them  from  the  other 
tribes ;  but  this  was  compensated  by  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  being  exalted  into  two 
tribes,  and  thus  supplying  the  number.  The  following 
clear  and  concise  statement,  from  Abbe  Fleury,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  : 

The.  tribe  of  Reuben  had  four  families ;  the  Hanochites, 
the  Palluites,  the  Hezronites,  the  Carmites. 

The  tribe  of  Simeon  had  five ;  the  Nemuelites,  the 
Jaminites,  the  Jachinites,  the  Zarhites,  the  Shaailites. 

The  tribe  of  Gad  had  seven;  the  Zephonites,  tke 
Haggites,  the  Shanites,  the  Oznites,  the  Erites,  the 
Arodites,  the  Arelites. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  had  five;  the  Shelanites,  the 
Pharzites,  the  Zarhites,  the  Hezronites,  the  Hamulites. 

The  tribe  of  Issachar  had  four;  the  Tolaites,  the 
Punites,  the  Jathubites,  the  Shrimronites. 

The  tribe  of  Zcbulun  had  three;  the  Sardites,  the 
Elonites,  the  Jahleelites. 

The  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  eight;  the  Machirites,  the 
Gileadites,  the  Jeezerites,  the  Helekites,  the  Arielites, 
the  Shechemites,  the  Shemiadites,  the  Hepherites. 

The  tribe  of  Ephraim  had  four ;  the  Shuthalites,  the 
Bachrites,  the  Tahanites,  the  Eranites. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  seven ;  the  Belaites,  the 
Ashbeelites,  the  Ahiramites,  the  Shuphamites,  the  Hu- 
phamites,  the  Ardites,  the  Naamites. 

The  tribe  of  Dan  had  but  one;  the  Shuhaaiites. 
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History.        The  tribe  of  Aslier  had  five ;  the  Jimnites,  the  Jesuites, 
•-^^v-^*^  the  Beriites,  the  Heberites,  the  Malchielites. 

The  tribe  of  Naphtali  had  four;  the  Jahzeelites,  the 
Gunites,  the  Je/.erites,  the  Shellemites. 

In  addition  to  those  who  were  the  proper  descendants 
of  Abraham,  and  who  were  naturally  in  most  esteem 
among  themselves  on  account  of  their  genuine  extrac- 
tion and  nationality,  persons  of  other  countries,  upon 
their  embracing  the  Jewish  religion,  were  admitted  into 
Proselytes,  the  community,  and  were  denominated  proselytes.  They 
were  of  two  kinds,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  proselytes 
of  habitation,  so  distinguished  as  being  allowed  to  live 
within  their  gates,  and  proselytes  of  justice.  The 
former  were  not  absolutely  required  to  observe  all  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  only  the  sabbath,  the  precepts  to 
abstain  from  blood,  and  from  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
some  others  which  had  been  enjoined  upon  Noah. 
These  strangers,  however,  were  neither  circumcised 
nor  baptised.  The  proselytes  of  justice  were  placed 
upon  a  different  footing;  they  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  and  the 
rank  of  natural  Jews.  Circumcision  was  practised 
upon  strangers  of  this  class,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  covenant  into  which  they  now  entered  with 
God,  under  the  solemn  engagement  to  observe  all  his 
institutions  ;  and  the  blood  which  was  shed  upon  the 
occasion  received  the  epithet  of  the  "  blood  of  the 
covenant,"  the  parties  concerned  being  regarded  as  the 
"  children  of  the  covenant."  They  were  also  baptised 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of  sufficient  no- 
toriety, upon  declaring  the  motives  which  induced  them 
to  embrace  the  Mosaic  law,  their  resolution  to  live  a 
holy  life,  and  their  disposition  to  receive  all  the  in- 
structions which  were  now  willingly  accorded.  The 
presentation  of  sacrifice  was  a  third  ceremony  it  was 
deemed  requisite  to  perform,  at  the  period  of  this  union 
with  the  Jewish  community. 

The  government  of  this  singular  people  has  been 
usually  termed  theocratic;  a  word  employed  to  express 
its  peculiarity,  as  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  God  of  heaven,  who  chose  to  become  both  the 
supreme  legislator  and  ruler  of  the  Jewish  church. 
From  his  sole  authority  their  laws  emanated,  and  the 
eminent  men  raised  up  amongst  them,  and  placed  from 
time  to  time  at  their  head,  were  only  the  channels  of 
communication  for  these  regulations,  framed  in  heaven, 
and  enacted  by  an  omnipotent  wisdom.  From  their 
implicit  obedience,  always  resulted  the  happiest  con- 
sequences to  themselves — security  and  peace,  with  all 
their  concomitant  blessings,  while  innumerable  evils 
arose  whenever  they  manifested  a  rebellious  temper. 
In  that,  as  well  as  in  every  subsequent  age  of  the 
world,  a  connection,  as  inseparable  as  obvious,  was 
formed  by  eternal  providence,  between  duty  and  hap- 
piness, wickedness  and  misery.  None  of  the  tribes 
were  invested  with  any  prerogatives  of  superiority,  and 
hence  all  great  questions  of  policy  were  immediately 
referred  to  the  decision  of  God  himself,  through  an 
application  made  by  some  of  their  accredited  agents, 
and  principal  leaders- 

At  length,  however,  they  displeased  the  divine 
Majesty,  by  desiring  to  have  a  king,  like  the  surround- 
ing nations.  In  him  was  vested  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  without  referring  particular  cases  to  the  process 
of  a  slow  and  accurate  investigation  in  justiciary  courts. 
He  was  also  empowered  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  peo- 
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pie.  But  though  these  prerogatives  seemed  to  elevate  Jewish 
kings  to  the  dignity  of  absolute  monarchs,  they  were  Economy, 
nevertheless  bound  by  the  law,  as  well  as  private  indi-  <-*~^^+- 
viduals,  and  could  not  introduce  the  slightest  alter- 
ation. Their  domestic  living  was  plain  and  abste- 
mious ;  but  in  public  they  often  assumed  considerable 
pomp  and  splendour.  Absolom  had  fifty  men  running 
before  him  as  body  guards.  Some  of  their  kings  had 
accumulated  immense  riches,  particularly  Solomon, 
upon  whose  splendid  condition  the  Abbe  Fleury  re- 
marks— "  By  this  prosperity  of  Solomon  and  his  peo- 
ple, God  gave  two  important  lessons  to  mankind  at 
the  same  time.  First,  he  shows  his  faithfulness  in 
accomplishing  his  promises,  by  giving  the  Israelites  so 
plentifully  of  all  the  good  things  which  he  had  pro- 
mised their  fathers  in  the  possession  of  this  land,  that 
no  one  hereafter  might  doubt  of  his  power  to  reward 
those  that  adhere  to  him,  and  keep  his  commandments. 
Men  that  applied  themselves  so  entirely  to  earthly 
things,  stood  in  need  of  such  an  earnest  to  make  them 
believe  they  should  hereafter  enjoy  an  invisible  hap- 
piness, and  the  recompense  of  another  life.  But 
besides,  by  granting  the  Israelites  the  possession  of 
these  earthly  goods,  and  profusely  heaping  upon  them 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  this  life, 
God  has  given  all  men  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
in  a  true  light,  and  conceiving  higher  hopes.  For  who 
under  the  sun  can  pretend  to  be  happy  if  Solomon  was 
not?  Who  can  doubt  that  whatever  happens  in  this 
world  is  vanity,  after  he  has  confessed  it  ?  Does  not 
his  example  show  us  plainly  that  worldly  goods  are  not 
only  vain,  but  dangerous?  Not  only  incapable  of 
satisfying  the  heart  of  man,  but  likely  to  corrupt  it  1 
What  reasons  have  we  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
make  a  better  use  of  them  than  a  people  so  dear  to 
God,  and  so  well  instructed  in  their  duty  ?  and  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  better  right  to  this  sort  of  hap- 
piness, since  it  was  proposed  to  them  as  a  reward. 
What  presumption  would  it  be  to  think  ourselves  more 
capable  of  resisting  pleasures,  than  the  wise  Solomon?" 

In  common  with  all  other  nations,  at  the  period  in  Slaves, 
question,  the  Israelites  possessed  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  slaves,  which  resulted  partly  from  the 
right  they  acquired,  or  were  supposed  to  acquire,  over 
the  lives  of  others  by  conquest,  and  the  power  which 
the  victorious  hero  was  believed  to  possess  himself 
over  the  spared  life  of  a  subjugated  foe,  extended  to 
his  descendants  born  in  a  state  of  captivity.  The  great 
security  against  improper  treatment,  doubtless  resulted 
from  the  -value  of  the  slave,  whose  death  would  be  a  loss 
to  his  owner  of  so  much  property  :  nor  was  this  all, 
for  the  law  inflicted  a  punishment  upon  the  master  who 
should  kill,  in  chastising  his  servant. 

It  appears  that  parents  had  a  right  to  sell  their  Domestic 
children,  and  they  had  ordinarily  so  much  authority,  influence, 
that  after  using  every  proper  method  of  correction,  they 
were,  in  case  of  failure,  to  represent  the  circumstance 
to  the  elders  of  the  city,  when  the  magistrate  was  em- 
powered to  order  the  rebel  to  be  stoned  to  death. 
(Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.)  The  apprehension  of  so  melan- 
choly an  end  to  determined  perverseness  would  na- 
turally operate  in  a  powerful  manner  upon  .the  junior 
branches  of  families,  and  generally  restrain  their  irre- 
gularities. Aged  persons  possessed  a  very  considerable 
share  of  influence  among  the  Israelites,  as  well  as 
among  the  ancient  nations  in  general :  and  it  has  been 
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History,    observed,  that  the  best  governed  states  have  always 
\^x~v^^  been  those  where  the  old  men  were  in  authority,  the 
young  being  both  too  impetuous  and  too  inexperienced 
to  rule  proportionably  well.     The  Scriptural  history 
always  makes  very  express  mention  of  the  elders,  in 
relating  public  affairs  and  popular  assemblies. 
Administra-      Tne  administration  of  justice  was  chiefly  under  the 
tion  of         direction  of  two  kinds  of  officers,  which  were  estabhsh- 
jiistice.        ed  'in  every  city  by  an  express  injunction  to   Moses. 
These  were  the  shophetim  or  judges,  and  the  shoterim, 
a  term  descriptive  of  inferior,  and  perhaps,  of  different 
orders  of  magistrates  and  officers,  including  sheriffs, 
Serjeants,  captains,    heralds    and    others.     To   these, 
however,  may  be  added,  zikonim,  senators  or  elders, 
and  rashim,  chiefs  or  captains,  who  are  to  be  regarded  as 
military  officers.     The  council  of  seventy  elders  was 
established  in  the  time  of  their  great  legislator,  Moses, 
of  which  the  high  priest  was  president;  and  to  this 
board  were  referred  all  those  cases  which  appeared  too 
difficult  or  important  for  absolute  decision  by  the  judges 
of  the  different  cities.     The  judges  kept  their  court  in 
the  gate  of  the  city,  through  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  were  husbandmen,  passed  morning  and 
evening,  to  and  from  their  usual  employments.     Public 
affairs,  therefore,  were  transacted  at  the  gates  from  the 
earliest  times,  of  which,  during  the  patriarchal  ages, 
the  Scriptures  furnish  numerous  examples.   The  towers 
of  the  gates  contained  spacious  and  handsome  rooms ; 
and  although  the  business  which  was  executed  might 
not  have  been  committed  to  writing,  property  would  be 
made  secure,  and  the  knowledge  of  any  general  ar- 
rangement would  be  easily  perpetuated  by  this  publi- 
city in  the  execution.      The  same  judge  presided  over 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which,  being  alike  under 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  divine  law,  required  no 
separate  and  independent  tribunals;  and  hence  public 
justice  was  administered  by  a  comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals. 

War.  War  forms  a  very  important  article  of  the  Jewish 

economy,  so  that  every  Israelite  carried  arms,  and  was 
trained  to  their  use.  At  the  age  of  twenty  they  were 
considered  fit  for  service,  and  from  that  moment  were 
regarded  as  soldiers,  subject  to  a  call  upon  every  exi- 
gency. Swords,  bows  and  arrows,  javelins  and  spears, 
or  half-pikes,  were  their  weapons  of  warfare ;  and,  as 
the  history  of  the  Gibeonites  shows,  they  were  skilful 
also  in  the  use  of  slings.  Their  defensive  armour  con- 
sisted of  shields,  bucklers,  helmets,  armour  for  the 
back  and  breast,  and  greaves  to  cover  the  legs.  Some- 
times machines  were  employed  in  cases  of  siege,  to 
project  great  stones  and  arrows.  Cavalry  being  of  little 
avail  in  mountainous  countries  and  sultry  climates,  they 
had. at  first  only  infantry,  but  the  former  were  intro- 
duced in  the  times  of  the  kings.  They  were,  moreover, 
expressly  interdicted  the  use  of  cavalry.  They  had 
numerous  war-chariots,  probably  resembling  those  of 
the  Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  simple  in 
the  construction,  but  capable  of  producing  considerable 
havoc.  Their  army  in  the  wilderness  was  immensely 
large,  and  very  exactly  registered.  They  always 
marched  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  were  quartered 
round  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  which  occupied 
a  central  position  in  the  camp,  in  the  same  order; 
and  their  entire  discipline  and  disposal  has  been  as- 
serted, and  not  without  reason,  to  have  furnished  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  with  practical  hin(ts  with  regard 


to  military  preparations.     At  all  periods,  a  vast  stand-     Jewish 
ing  force  was  preserved.     David  had  twelve  bodies  of  Economy. 
24,000  each,  who  served  alternately  every  month ;  and  ^^~v-^^ 
though  the  dominions  of  Jehoshaphat  were  extremely 
circumscribed  in  comparison  with  those  of  David,  he 
had  116,000  fighting  men  in  his  service,  independently 
of  those  upon  garrison  duty. 

3.  The  people  of  Israel  may  next  be  viewed  in  their  Domestic 
domestic  circumstances,  from  which  the  real  character  of  life, 
a  nation,  no  less  than  that  of  an  individual,  may  often 
be  most  correctly  deduced.  Their  marriages  were 
always  attended  with  great  feasts  and  rejoicings,  in 
which  they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  richest  attire. 
The  feast  lasted  seven  days,  with  the  festive  accompani- 
ments of  singing  and  music.  No  religious  ceremony 
appears  to  have  been  performed  on  the  occasion,  unless 
the  simple  prayers  of  the  father  and  friends  may  be  so 
denominated.  They  neither  *went  to  the  temple,  nor 
invited  the  priests,  nor  offered  sacrifices  :  it  was  viewed 
altogether  in  the  light  of  a  civil  contract. 

The  desire  of  children,  which  is  so  natural  to  the 
human  breast,  and  which  the  corruption  of  society, 
superadded  to  the  political  difficulties  of  modern  times, 
has  partially  extinguished,  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  ardent  passion  in  the  bosom  of  every  Israelite. 
This  feeling  was  kept  in  perpetual  vigour  by  the  au- 
thorized expectation  of  the  promised  Messiah,  who 
was  to  be  born  among  them ;  but  at  what  precise 
period,  was  concealed  amidst  the  clouds  of  phophecy. 
Hence  they  were  excited  to  noble  anticipation,  by  the 
very  uncertainty  of  those  circumstances  of  time,  plat!?, 
and  family,  which  long  shadowed  the  incontestible/acf 
itself  of  his  manifestation.  The  wish  for  children  was 
not  repressed  among  the  Israelites  by  the  prevalence  of 
expensive  habits  and  the  consequent  apprehension  of 
being  incapacitated  to  provide  sufficient  maintenance 
for  a  numerous  offspring  :  quite  the  reverse  ;  for  their 
mode  of  life  was  extremely  frugal,  their  clothing  simple, 
and  their  habits  such,  that  children,  instead  of  proving 
an  encumbrance,  were  directly  beneficial,  by  being 
trained  to  assist  them  in  their  labours.  Their  only 
ambition  was  to  bequeath  their  little  inheritance  entire 
to  their  children,  and  perhaps  in  a  superior  state  of 
cultivation  to  its  original  condition  ;  and  as  to  their 
daughters,  no  one  thought  of  seeking  them  for  their 
wealth,  but  on  account  of  the  tribes  and  families  with 
which  they  stood  connected. 

In  this  state  of  society,  the  married  life  was  naturally 
looked  upon  as  dishonoured  by  infertility,  and  many 
scriptural  instances  occur  of  pious  women  bemoaning 
it  as  a  calamity.  This  sentiment  is  indeed  evidently 
sanctioned  by  Scripture  itself,  in  all  whose  representa- 
tions parents  are  spoken  of  with  marked  commendation, 
when  surrounded  with  a  numerous  posterity,  and  which 
expressly  states,  that  "  children's  children  are  the 
crown  of  old  men."  The  law  that  a  man  should  marry 
the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother,  when  he  died  child- 
less, was  evidently  founded  on  this  sentiment,  so  con- 
sonant with  the  precept  to  "  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth."  It  is  further  obvious,  that  po/i/gamy  origi- 
nated from  the  same  source ;  and  though  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  law  of  marriage,  which  united  an  indi- 
vidual man  and  woman  together  in  that  endearing 
bond,  yet  Providence  tolerated  the  deviation,  both  on 
account  of  the  thin  state  of  the  population,  and  the  im- 
perfect condition  of  society,  upon  a  principle  similar 
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History,  to  that  intimated  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  declares  that 
v-^^v-^-'  Moses  permitted  divorce  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts.  (Mat.  19,  viii.)  It  appears,  likewise,  from 
the  inspired  history,  that  they  had  concubines  as  well 
as  wives,  who  were  inferior  to  them  chiefly  in  the 
circumstance  of  inheritance,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  legal  marriage  enjoyed  the  preference.  These  prac- 
tices were  evidently  incongruous,  and  ill  adapted  to 
promote  domestic  comfort ;  in  fact,  the  experience  of 
past  ages  shows  that  they  were  attended  with  calami- 
tous results,  and  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
weakness,  if  not  of  absolute  criminality.  Had  the 
Creator  at  first  perceived  that  a  plurality  of  wives  was 
most  conducive  to  human  felicity,  he  would  unques- 
tionably have  bestowed  more  than  one  upon  man  in  his 
paradisaical  state:  because  his  wisdom  must  have 
known  what  was  really  best;  and  the  narrative  evinces 
that  his  goodness  adopted  every  possible  measure  for 
completing  the  happiness  of  him  who  was  placed  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  inferior  creation.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  Lamech  was  the  first  polygamist  on  record, 
and  from  all  that  the  Scripture  says  concerning  him, 
there  is  much  room  to  fear  he  was  was  not  a  very  good 
man. 

Education.  The  subject  of  education  stands  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  that  of  matrimony  and  of  children ;  and 
among  the  Israelites  it  seems  to  have  borne  a  resem- 
blance to  the  discipline  of  the  Egyptians  and  early 
Greeks.  Corporeal  strength,  being  in  great  estimation 
among  them  as  a  nation  of  soldiers,  their  exercises 
were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  promote  this  object. 
They  appear  to  have  been  trained  to  lifting  weights  and 
running  races:  hence  they  were  able  to  convey  intelli- 
gence of  the  issue  of  battles  with  the  utmost  speed. 
Of  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  The  use  of  the  bow, 
and  other  military  exercises,  entered  of  course  into 
their  educational  system.  With  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  it  must  be  admitted  they  did  not 
propose  a  very  extensive  range  ;  for,  adopting  the  pre- 
judice that  the  study  of  the  different  languages  was 
little  meritorious,  being  equally  in  the  power  of  slaves 
with  those  of  the  highest  class  in  society,  their  atten- 
tion was  restricted  chiefly  to  their  own  language,  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  although  it  bears  evident 
marks  of  grandeur  and  antiquity,  it  has  little  of  the  co- 
piousness, and  still  less  of  the  elegance  of  many  other 
dialects.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  generally 
able  to  write,  especially  as  learned  men  in  Scripture 
are  introduced  under  the  name  of  scribes,  as  if  the 
art  of  committing  to  writing  were  the  profession  of 
a  separate  class.  With  reading  it  was  different,  since 
they  were  laid  under  a  religious  obligation,  each  one 
to  consult  for  himself  the  oracles  of  God — it  was 
their  employment  on  the  sabbath  or  sacred  day — 
and  the  remarkable  contents  of  the  inspired  volume 
not  only  supplied  ample  materials,  but  suggested 
powerful  motives  to  serious  and  frequent  perusal. 
Here  was  contained  all  that  the  world  furnished  of 
authentic  history;  all  that  could  particularly  inte- 
rest them  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  being  the 
record  of  those  transactions  in  which  their  ances- 
tors were  busily  engaged,  and  all  that  could  authenti- 
cate their  worship,  and  substantiate  their  illustrious 
descent. 

From  the  riddles  of  Samson,  and  the  avowed  purpose 


of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  king  Solomon,  we  should  Jewish 
be  led  to  infer,  that  they  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  Economy, 
senigmatical  puzzles,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the  ^^~^~^^ 
Greeks,  and  all  the  eastern  nations.  The  book  of  Pro- 
verbs furnishes  some  curious  specimens  of  this  kind, 
and  a  few  occur  in  that  of  Ecclesiastes.  These  na- 
turally connected  themselves  with  proverbs,  fables,  and 
allegories,  which  were  commonly  recited  in  verse,  not 
only  with  the  design  of  assisting  the  memory,  but  of  pro- 
moting singing  and  musical  entertainments.  Several 
specimens  of  songs  composed  on  the  occasion  of  some 
memorable  event  are  distributed  through  the  historical 
book  ;  as  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  sea,  the  song 
of  Deborah,  the  song  of  Hannah,  and  others.  The 
Psalms  is  a  collection  of  sacred  hymns,  fraught  with 
devotion,  as  well  as  preceptive  wisdom. 

They  had  a  variety  of  musical  instruments,  both  Musical  in- 
wind  and  stringed,  as  trumpets,  flutes,  drums,  and 
various  others,  the  precise  description  of  which  it 
is  now  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  account,  however, 
of  Calmet,  (Diet.  Art.  Music),  is  concise  and  interest- 
ing. He  states,  that  of  stringed  instruments  the 
««W(Va3),  the  psaltery  or  psanneterim,  (Dan.  iii.  5)  are 
names  which  appear  to  be  significant  of  the  same  in- 
strument, and  have  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
harp,  the  ancient  cythara,  or  the  hazur,  or  ten  stringed 
instrument :  both  were  nearly  of  the  figure  A ;  but  the 
nablum  or  psaltery,  was  hollow  toward  the  top,  and 
played  on  toward  the  bottom  ;  but  the  cythara,  or  ten 
stringed  instrument,  was  played  upon  toward  the  top, 
and  hollow  below :  both  were  touched  either  with  the 
fingers  or  a  small  bow  or  fret.  The  cinnor,  or  ancient 
lyre,  had  either  six  or  nine  strings,  which  were  strung 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  sounded  by  means  of  a  hollow 
case,  over  which  they  passed.  They  were  played  upon 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  ancient  symphony  resembled 
the  modern  viol.  The  sambuc  was,  it  is  believed, 
similar  to  the  psaltery.  The  huggab,  or  Hebrew  organ, 
was  composed  of  Several  pipes,  of  unequal  length  and 
perforation,  which,  like  a  flute,  issued  a  sound  when 
blown  into  successively.  This  is  the  ancient  pipe  of 
Pan.  The  drums  were  of  different  kinds,  the  term 
taph,  from  which  is  derived  tympanum,  applies  to  every 
description  of  drum  or  timbrel.  The  zalzdim,  cymbal 
or  cystra,  was  an  instrument  of  brass,  of  a  clattering 
sound,  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  or  hat,  and  struck  one 
against  the  other,  while  held  one  in  each  hand.  By  gal- 
gelim,  modern  interpreters  have  understood  the  sistrum, 
an  instrument  in  frequent  use  among  the  Egyptians. 
It  was  nearly  oval,  and  crossed  by  brass  wires,  which 
jingled  upon  being  shaken,  while  their  ends  were 
secured  from  falling  out  of  the  frame,  by  their  heads 
being  larger  than  the  orifice  which  contained  the  wires. 
The  Hebrew  text  speaks  of  shalisMm,  which  the  seventy 
translate  cymbala,  but  Jerom,  sistra,  an  instrument,  it 
should  seem,  of  three  sides,  and  it  might  be  that  ancient 
triangular  instrument,  which  having  several  strings  on 
either  side,  they  were  jingled  together  by  a  stick,  and 
gave  a  sharp  rattling  sound.  Mezilothaim,  are  also 
mentioned,  translated  likewise  cymbala :  but  some 
render  the  term  tintinabula,  little  bells.  Zechariah 
alludes  to  the  period  when  on  the  mezilots  of  the  horses 
shall  be  written  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  which  con- 
firms this  interpretation,  since  bells  were  anciently 
worn  by  the  horses  trained -for  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  accustoming  them  to  noise.  The  bells  fixed  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  robe  worn  by  the  high  priest,  are 
'  denominated  phaamun,  by  the  seventy  KwcW,  tintina- 
bulurn. 

Dancing    seems  naturally   enough    connected   witt 
the  subject  of  singiner,  and  musical  instruments  ;  and 
we  have  evidence  that  this  was  practised  among  the 
Israelites.     The  term  nehitoth,  which  is  found  in  the 
title  of  "the  fifth  psalm,  signifies  dances  or  choirs  ot 
dancing  women,  and  is  derived  from   a    root   which 
means  to  dance.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this  nature, 
occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  Jewish  history.    When 
Pharoah  and  his  hosts  were  drowned  m  the  Red  sea, 
and  the  fugitive  people  of  God  obtained  in  consequence 
a  complete°deliverance  from  their  enemies,  Moses  com- 
posed his  celebrated  song,  recorded  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  Miriam,  his  sister,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  women,  to  congratulate  Israel  upon 
this  event,  in  responsive  strains  and  dances,  vying  with 
the  other  sex  in  expressions  of  praise,  and  recognizing 
with  equal  joy,  an  interposing  providence  ;  she  inspired 
the  song,  and   led  the  dance.     Moses  exclaimed,  "  I 
will  sing  unto  the  Lord,"  and  Miriam  replied,  with  no 
tardy  zeal,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously."      At   a  subsequent  period,  David,   when 
animated  to  an  extraordinary  act  of  piety,  upon  the 
ark  of  God  being  brought  from  the  house  of  Obecl- 
edom   into  the  city,   disarrayed   himself  of  his  royal 
decorations,  and  substituting  the  lighter  linen  vestment 
of  the  priests,  danced  before  the  ark  in  holy  ecstasy  of 
spirit.     The  taunting  language  of  Michael  upon  that 
occasion,   which  produced  David's  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  as  an  act  of  humility  and  zeal,  proves  how 
little  capable  irreligious  persons  are  of  estimating  those 
characteristic   demonstrations  of  an  ardent  piety,  for 
which  eminent  saints  have  been  always  distinguished. 

The  Israelites,  in  common  with  the  eastern  nations, 
observed  many  civilities  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  The  term  lord  was  used  whenever  they  wished 
to  express  a  marked  respect.  It  is  recorded,  particu- 
larly of  Sarah,  that  she  applied  this  epithet  to  her  vene- 
rable husband.  The  bowing  and  the  prostration  of  the 
body  were  also  in  use  amongst  them,  often  in  Scripture 
termed  worshipping.  Kissing  was  an  ordinary  mode  of 
salutation,  and  whenever  they  went  into  sacred  places, 
they  took  off  their  shoes  to  express  their  reverential 
feelings.  Sometimes  the  orientals  kissed  the  beard  of 
the  person  whom  they  intended  to  honour,  and  some- 
times they  kissed  the  ground. 

Their  mode  of  dress  cannot,  perhaps,  be  accurately 
ascertained,  but  there  is  great  probability  in  supposing 
it  to  resemble  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  statues,  comprised  a  tunic,  made 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  modern  shirt,  sometimes  with 
long  sleeves  down  to  the  wrist,  and  at  other  times  with 
short  sleeves  reaching  only  to  the  elbow,  or  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arm ;  occasionally  there  were  no  sleeves  at 
all.  The  tunic,  like  the  Roman  stola,  was  girded  round 
the  waist,  or  under  the  breasts.  A  pallium  was  also 
worn,  covering  the  shoulders  and  back,  and  corre- 
sponding in  other  respects  with  the  Grecian  chlamys. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  any  provision  for  the  arms,  legs,  or 
J'eet,  excepting  that  soles  and  sandals  are  furnished 
for  the  latter.  Having  discovered  or  determined  what 
was  most  convenient,  their  fashions  never  changed, 
a  circumstance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  oriental 


nations  even  to  the  present  day.  The  rich  usually  Jewish 
possessed  a  great  accumulation  of  clothes,  hence  it  Economy, 
was  common  to  make  presents  from  the  wardrobe,  ^--^v^^^ 
Their  stuffs  were  composed  of  wool.  The  hj/xxus,  which 
is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  a  kind  of  silk  of 
a  golden  yellow,  formed  out  of  the  beard  or  tuft  of  the 
pinna  longa,  a  large  shell-fish  of  the  muscle  species, 
found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most 
esteemed  stuffs  were  the  white  and  the  purple,  red  or 
violet:  the  former  seem  to  have  been  most  in  use. 
Their  clothes  were  ornamented  with  fringes  or  borders 
of  purple  or  embroidery,  and  clasps  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  (Numb. 
xv.  38.)  to  wear  ribbons  of  blue  on  the  borders  of  their 
garments,  in  order  to  maintain  a  perpetual  and  lively 
recollection  of  the  law  of  God.  The  head  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  turban,  and  they  wore  their  own  hair, 
which  in  the  beard  was  allowed  to  grow  to  an  extraor- 
dinary length.  Their  women  made  use  of  bracelets, 
necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments. 

Cleanliness  was  in  some  degree  essential  to  their  Cleanliness, 
circumstances,  as  well  as  a  great  refreshment.  In 
walking  they  could  not  avoid  gathering  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dust,  wearing  nothing  but  sandals,  and 
hence  it  was  requisite  to  wash  frequently  and  abun- 
dantly. We  read  of  this  being  practised  continually 
on  coming  into  a  house,  sitting  down  to  meals,  and 
going  to  bed.  They  also  addicted  themselves  to 
anointing,  which  consisted  either  of  simple  oil,  or  such 
as  had  aromatic  spices  infused.  They  applied  oi~\jt- 
ments  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  the  body  which  wer«J 
most  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  they 
were  considerably  secured  against  its  changes  and  in- 
clemencies. The  legal  purifications  eminently  conduced 
to  cleanliness. 

The  construction  of  their  houses  differed  exceedingly  Houses, 
from  those  of  modern  Europeans.  They  had  no  chim- 
neys, and  the  windows  consisted  of  lattice-work,  or 
were  closed  with  curtains.  Stone  was  generally  made 
use  of  in  building,  which  was  cut  into  very  large  pieces, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  erection  was  considered  to  arise 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  were  cut  and 
joined,  all  being  even  and  well  dressed  by  the  level 
and  square.  They  employed  fragrant  woods,  as  cedar 
and  cypress,  to  wainscot  the  inside  of  the  finest  build- 
ings, and  out  of  these  they  made  the  ceiling  and  the 
pillars.  Josephus  has  given  us  an  ample  description 
of  the  architectural  magnificence  of  Solomon,  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  cite.  "  This  house,"  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  king's  palace,  "  was  a  large  and 
curious  building,  and  was  supported  by  many  pillars, 
which  Solomon  built  to  contain  a  multitude  for  hear- 
ing causes  and  taking  cognizance  of  suits.  It  was 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  great  body  of  men, 
who  would  come  together  to  have  their  causes  deter- 
mined. It  was  a  hundred  cubits  long  md  fifty  broad, 
and  thirty  high,  supported  by  quadrangular  pillars, 
which  were  all  of  cedar,  but  its  roof  was  according  to 
the  Corinthian  order,  with  folding  doors,  and  their  ad- 
joining pillars  of  equal  magnitude,  each  fluted  with 
three  cavities ;  which  building  was  at  once  firm  and 
very  ornamental.  There  was  also  another  house  so 
ordered  that  its  entire  breadth  was  placed  in  the 
middle;  it  was  quadrangular,  and  its  breadth  was 
thirty  cubits,  having  a  temple  over  against  it,  raised 
upon  many  pillars ;  in  which  temple  there  was  a  larg< 
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nd  very  glorious  room,  wherein  the  king  sat  in  judg- 
ment. To  this  was  joined  another  house,  that  was 
built  for  his  queen.  There  were  other  smaller  edifices 
for  diet,  and  for  sleep,  after  public  matters  were  over  ; 
and  these  were  also  floored  with  boards  of  cedar. 
Some  of  these  Solomon  built  with  stones  of  ten  cubits, 
and  wainscoted  the  walls  with  other  stones  that  were 
sawed,  and  were  of  great  value,  such  as  are  dug  out  of 
the  earth  for  the  ornaments  of  temples,  and  to  make 
fine  prospects  in  royal  palaces,  and  which  makes  the 
mines  whence  they  are  dug  famous.  Now  the  contexture 
of  the  curious  workmanship  of  these  stones  was  in 
three  rows,  but  the  fourth  row  would  make  one  admire 
its  sculptures,  whereby  were  represented  trees  and  all 
sorts  of  plants,  with  the  shades  that  arose  from  their 
branches  and  leaves  that  hung  down  from  them.  Those 
trees  and  plants  covered  the  stone  that  was  beneath 
them,  and  their  leaves  were  wrought  so  prodigiously 
thin  and  subtle  that  you  would  think  they  were  in 
motion;  but  the  other  part  up  to  the  roof  was  plastered 
over,  and,  as  it  were,  embroidered  with  colours  and 
pictures.  He  moreover  built  other  edifices  for  plea- 
sure; as  also  very  long  cloisters,  and  those  situate 
in  an  agreeable  place  of  the  palace,  and  among  them 
a  most  glorious  dining-room  for  feastings  and  com- 
potations,  and  full  of  gold,  and  such  other  furniture 
as  so  fine  a  room  ought  to  have  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  guests,  and  where  all  the  vessels  were 
made  of  gold.  Now  it  is  very  hard  to  reckon  up  the 
magnitude  and  the  variety  of  the  royal  apartments ; 
how  many  rooms  there  were  of  the  largest  sort;  how 
many  of  a  bigness  inferior  to  those ;  and  how  many 
that  were  subterraneous  and  invisible ;  the  curiosity  of 
those  that  enjoyed  the  fresh  air ;  and  the  groves  for 
the  most  delightful  prospect,  for  the  avoiding  the  heat, 
and  covering  of  their  bodies.  And  to  say  all  in  brief, 
Solomon  made  the  whole  building  entirely  of  white 
stone,  and  cedar  wood,  and  gold  and  silver.  He  also 
adorned  the  roofs  and  walls  with  stones  set  in  gold, 
and  beautified  them  thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  beautified  the  temple  of  God  with  the  like  stones. 
He  also  made  himself  a  throne  of  prodigious  bigness, 
of  ivory,  constructed  as  a  seat  of  justice,  and  having 
six  steps  to  it;  on  every  one  of  which  stood,  on  each 
end  of  the  step,  two  lions,  two  other  lions  standing 
above  also ;  but  at  the  sitting  place  of  the  throne  hands 
came  out  and  received  the  king;  and  when  he  sat 
backward,  he  rested  on  half  a  bullock  that  looked  to- 
wards his  back,  but  still  all  was  fastened  together  with 
gold."  (Book  viii.  oh.  v.) 

The  most  remarkable  part  in  the  construction  of  their 
houses  was  the  flat  roofs,  which  were  conveniently 
adapted  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Sometimes  they 
afforded  a  cool  as  well  as  a  secure  place  of  lodging  for 
the  night ;  sometimes  they  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment,  as  when  the  spies  of  Israel  were  hid 
by  Rahab;  sometimes  they  served  the  purpose  of 
walking,  as  in  the  case  of  David  when  he  saw  Bar.h- 
sheba  from  the  roof  of  his  palace.  Tt  seems,  from  the 
account  of  Elisha  and  the  Shunammite,  that  separate 
buildings  or  little  chambers  were  often  attached  to 
their. houses;  and  this  is  indeed  frequently  the  case  in 
eastern  countries.  On  some  occasions  they  rise  a 
story  higher  than  the  house  itself;  at  other  times  they 
consist  of  one  or  two  rooms  and  a  terrace  :  others  are 
built  over  the  porch  or  gateway,  and  communicate  by 


means  of  a  door  into  the  gallery  of  the  house,  which     Jewish 
the  master  of  the  family  opens  or  shuts  at  his  plea-  Economy, 
sure  ;  besides  another  door,  which  opens  from  a  pi  ivate  ^'^•v^- 
staircase  immediately  into  the  porch  or  street,  without 
disturbing  the  family.     In  these  backhouses  strangers 
were  usually  entertained. 

The  simplicity  of  their  furniture  is  also  conspicuous  Furniture, 
from  the  narrative  above  recited,  for  whatever  accom- 
modation was  intended  by  the  good  Shunammite  to  be 
afforded  by  the  prophet,  he  had  only  a  bed,  a  table,  a 
stool  and  a  candlestick.  The  term  rendered  stool  in- 
deed signifies  an  honourable  seat,  &c. ;  sometimes 
applied  to  a  throne.  The  candlestick  also  was  un- 
questionably designed  as  a  token  of  respect,  and  was 
probably  of  a  large  description,  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  capable  of  containing  two  or  more  lamps  destined 
to  burn  during  the  whole  night.  Their  bids  were  in 
reality  couches,  without  curtains,  excepting  perhaps 
canopies.  The  wealthy  had  ivory  bedsteads,  which 
were  decorated  with  rich  stuffs,  and  sprinkled  with 
odoriferous  waters.  They  were  placed  against  the 
wall. 

All  the  expressions  which  we  find  in  Scripture  in  Diet, 
reference  to  their  eating  and  drinking,  prove  that  their 
food  was  plain,  and  generally  taken  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. They  used  small  rolls,  which  were  not  cut,  but 
broken.  Their  provision  consisted  of  bread  and  wine, 
wheat  and  barley,  beans,  lentiles,  parched  corn,  raisins, 
dried  figs,  honey,  butter,  oil,  sheep,  oxen,  and  calves. 
They  made  great  use  of  milk,  and  a  variety  of  pastry. 
They  abstained  from  several  kinds  of  food  on  account 
of  the  interdictions  of  their  law.  They  neither  partook 
of  blood  nor  fat,  nor  swine's  flesh  ;  and  many  animals 
were  refused  as  unclean.  Tertullian  justly  remarks 
(Adv.  Marc.  lib.  ii  c.  18),  "  If  the  law  takes  away  the 
use  of  some  sorts  of  meat,  and  pronounces  creatures 
unclean  that  were  formerly  held  quite  otherwise,  let  us 
consider  that  the  design  is  to  inure  to  temperance,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  restraint  laid  upon  gluttons,  who 
hankered  after  the  cucumbers  and  melons  of  Egypt, 
whilst  they  were  eating  the  food  of  angels.  Let  us 
consider  it  too,  as  a  remedy  at  the  same  time,  against 
excess  and  impurity,  the  usual  attendants  of  glut- 
tony. It  was  partly,  likewise,  to  extinguish  the  love  of 
money,  by  taking  away  the  pretence  of  its  being  ne- 
cessary for  providing  sustenance.  It  was,  finally,  to 
enable  men  to  fast  with  less  inconvenience  upon  reli- 
gious occasions,  by  using  them  to  a  moderate  and 
plain  diet." 

Mourning  was  practised  by  the  Israelites  upon  a  Mourning 
variety  of  occasions,  not  only  of  private  affliction,  but  and 
of  public  calamity:  and  the  general  indications  of  itfunerals- 
were,  tearing  their  clothes,  which  they  did  immediately 
upon  receiving  any  distressing  intelligence,  beating 
their  breasts,  uncovering  the  head,  and  putting  dust  and 
ashes  upon  it,  and  shaying  off  the  hair  and  beard. 
During  the  whole  period  of  mourning,  they  were  to  de- 
sist from  washing,  or  anointing  themselves,  or  enjoying 
the  refreshment  of  a  change  of  clothes.  Their  faces  were 
also  covered,  and  their  feet  bared,  and  they  frequently 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  a  mantle.  It  was  common  also 
to  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  either  maintain  a  profound 
silence,  or  utter  some  mournful  ditty.  With  all  these 
they  connected  fasting,  either  wholly,  or  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  food  of  the  plainest  description,  after 
sun-set.  The  usual  period  of  observing  these  severir 
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History,  ties,  on  account  of  a  dead  person,  was  seven  days,  but 
sx"^^  for  eminent  persons  they  were  persevered  in  for  a  month, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Aaron  and  Moses.  (Num.  xx.  29. 
Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)  The  mortifications  to  which  the 
Israelites  and  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  general  ad- 
dicted themselves  in  seasons  of  mourning,  appear  to 
have  originated  in  natural  passion,  which,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, avoids  every  thing  like  personal  indulgence, 
and  aims  to  honour  the  memory  of  an  endeared  object, 
or  to  express  a  sense  of  mental  anguish  amidst  cala- 
mities of  any  description,  by  an  extraordinary  absti- 
nence. And  though,  in  some  instances,  we  may  censure 
an  excess  of  feeling,  or  of  outward  grief,  we  cannot 
but  venerate  the  principle  which  inspires  it. 

Funerals.  They  were  very  solicitous  about  securing  the  rights  of 
sepulture,  and  to  rest  with  their  fathers.  Common 
people  were  buried ;  and  persons  of  distinction  em- 
balmed, preparatory  to  their  being  placed  in  sepulchres  : 
sometimes  they  burnt  perfumes  over  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  The  art  of  embalming  was,  probably,  ac- 
quired in  Egypt.  The  sepulchre  was  a  kincl  of  sub- 
terraneous chamber,  or  closet,  sometimes  so  ingeniously 
contrived,  that  they  had  doors,  which  turned  upon 
hinges,  and  a  table  to  lay  the  body  upon,  cut  out  of  the 
same  stone.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the 
immediate  receptacles  for  embalmed  bodies,  are  relics 
held  in  veneration  by  the  Jews,  and  are  called  soroi, 
constituting  integral  parts  of  mountains,  "  which  have 
been  chisseled  with  a  dregree  of  labour  not  to  be  con- 
ceived from  mere  description.  These  are  monuments 
on  which  a  lapse  of  ages  effects  no  change  ;  they  have 
defied,  and  will  defy  the  attacks  of  time,  and  continue 
as  perfect  at  this  hour  as  they  were  in  the  first  moment 
of  their  completion.  Thus  we  are  informed  in  sacred 
Scripture,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  that 
when  Joseph  died,  '  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was 
put  "  iv  Trj  2«p^>"  in  Egypt ;'  that  is  to  say,  in  one  of  those 
immense  mono-lithal  receptacles,  to  which  alone  the 
ancients  applied  the  name  of  Xo^oc ',  they  were  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  burial  of  men  of  principal  rank  ;  and 
their  existence,  after  the  expiration  of  three  thousand 
years,  is  indisputably  proved,  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  them  in  the  principal  pyramid  of  Egypt". — Trav. 
part  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  276,  277.  8vo. 

Public  and  loud  weeping  seems  to  have  prevailed  at 
the  interment,  of  which  we  have  a  striking  specimen  at 
the  death  of  Abner,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel, 
and  the  3d  chapter.  On  that  occasion,  David  "  lift  up 
his  voice  and  wept,"  and  "  all  the  people  wept."  The 
king  also  stimulated  his  own  and  the  public  lamentation 
by  a  funeral  address,  adding  to  it  a  refusal  to  partake 
of  food  till  after  sun-set.  There  were  hired  women 
at  such  times,  whose  express  business  it  was  to  utter 
dismal  cries  and  lamentations  in  unison  with  flutes.  la 
all  these  ceremonies  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  re- 
sembled the  Israelites ;  of  which,  numerous  specimens 
may  be  found  in  Homer. 

Distribii.  4.  The  distribution,  of  time,  to  which  all  nations  have 
tionof  time,  found  it  requisite  to  pay  some  attention,  was,  among 
the  ancient  Israelites,  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance, 
since,  without  a  degree  of  minute  regularity  on  this 
point,  their  various  religious  observances  must  have 
been  neglected. 

Years.  Their  years  were  each  divided,  with  reference  to  the 

different  periods  of  their  commencement,  into  civil  and 
sacred.    The  former  began  with  the  new  moon  following 


the  autumnal  equinox,  after  completing  the  in-gather-  Jewish 
ing  of  the  fruits.  This  is  generally  imagined  to  have  Economy. 
been  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  s^-^~^. 
ancient  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year,  till  the  period 
of  their  emancipation  from  Egyptian  bondage,  which 
having  been  accomplished  at  the  vernal  equinox,  ap- 
peared to  them  a  proper  reason  for  new  dating  their 
year,  in  commemoration  of  so  wonderful  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Providence.  This  acquired  the  epithet  of  sacred 
or  ecclesiastical,  as  this  calculation  regulated  their 
fasts  and  festivals.  Other  affairs  of  a  merely  secular 
nature  were  still  conducted  upon  the  former  arrange- 
ment. At  first  the  year  was  not  determined  according 
to  any  astronomical  rules  and  principles,  but  simply 
by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Their  months  began  as 
soon  as  she  appeared,  and  they  varied  of  course  in 
their  number  of  days.  Their  only  certain  rule  was 
that  the  first  month  of  each  of  their  years  consisted 
of  thirty  days ;  and  their  ordinary  year  consisted  of 
twelve  of  these  months.  But  since  the  aggregate  of 
the  lunar  months  falls  short  of  the  solar  year  by 
eleven  days,  each  year  commenced  eleven  days  earlier, 
which,  in  thirty  years,  would  lose  an  entire  solar  year 
by  the  regular  retrocession  of  the  time.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  they  gave  an  additional  month  in  the  third 
year,  called  Veadar,  or  sometimes  in  the  second,  called 
Adar,  making  the  whole  thirteen  months.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  view  of  the  Jewish  months,  with  their  corre- 
spondences to  our  time. 

1.  Nisan,  corresponding  with  parts  of  March  and  April.         \ 

2.  Jyar ' April  and  May. 

3.  Sivan, May  and  June. 

4.  Tamuz, June  and  July. 

5.  Ab, July  and  August 

6.  Elul,     August  and  September. 

7.  Tizri, September  and  October. 

8.  Marchesvan, October  and  November. 

9.  Cialeu,     November  and  December. 

10.  Tebeth, December  and  January. 

11.  Shebet, January  and  February. 

12.  Adar, February  and  March. 

We  subjoin  a  useful  table  of  the  Jeuish  Kakndar, 
from  Stackhouse's  Preface  to  his  History  of  the  Bible. 

The  Jewish  Kalendar. 

Months.         Days. 

1.  NISAN  or    I.  New  moon.     Beginning  of  the  sa- 

ABIB.  cred,  or  ecclesiastical  year  ;  a  fast 

for  the  death   of  the  children   of 
Aaron,  Lev.  x.  1,  2. 

X.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  Numb.  xx.  1. 

XIV.  The  Paschal  lamb  slain  on  tha 
evening  of  this  day. 

XV.  The  great  and  solemn  feast  of  the 
passover. 

XVI.  The  oblation  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  harvest. 

XXI.  The  conclusion  of  the  passover, 

or  end  of  unleavened  bread. 
XXIV.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua. 

2.  JYAR,  or   VII.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  when 

JIAK.  the  Asmoneans  consecrated  it  again, 

after  the  persecutions  of  the  Greeks. 

X.  A  fast  for  the    death   of  the  high 

priest  Eli,  and  for  the  taking  of  the 

ark  by  the  Philistines. 
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Months.         Da.ys. 

XXIII.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  the 

city  Gaza  by  Simon  Maccabeus,  1 

Mac.  xiii.  43,  44. 
XXVIII.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  the 

prophet  Samuel,  1  Sam.  xxv.  1. 

3.  SIVAX.        VI.  Pentecost,  or  the  fiftieth  day  after 

the  passover,  called  likewise  the 
feast  of  weeks,  because  it  happened 
seven  weeks  after  the  passover. 

XV.  A  feast  for  the  victory  of  the  Mac- 
cabees over  the  people  of  Bethsan, 
1  Mac.  v.  52. 

XVII.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Caesa- 
rea,  by  the  Asmoneans. 

XXVII.  A  fast  in  remembrance  of  Je- 
roboam's forbidding  his  subjects  to 
carry  their  first  fruits  to  Jerusalem, 
1  Kings  xii.  27. 

XXX.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  solemn 
judgment  given  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  against 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Egyptians. 

4.  TAMUZ,or  IX.   A  fast  for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
THAMMUZ.          on  that  day,  but  whether  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Antiochus,  Epiphanes, 
or  the  Romans,  it  is  not  said. 

XVII.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  tables 
of  the  law    that  were  broken   by 
Moses,  Exod.  xxxii.  15. 

5.  AB.  IX.  A  fast  in   memory  of  God's  de- 

claring to  Moses  (as  on  this  day) 
that  none  of  the  murmuring  Is- 
raelites should  enter  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  Numb.  xiv.  29,  31. 
X.  A  fast,  because,  on  this  same  day, 
the  city  and  temple  were  taken 
and  burnt,  first  by  the  Chaldeans, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

XVIII.  A  fast,  because   that,    in   the 
time  of   Ahab,    the   evening-lamp 
went  out. 

6.  ELUL.         VII.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  dedica- 

tion of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nehemiah,  Ezra  vi.  16. 

XVII.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  spies, 

who   brought  an    ill  report  of  the 

land  of  promise,  Numb.  xiv.  36,37. 

7.  TISRI.       I.  The   feast   of  trumpets,    Lev.  xxiii, 

34.     Numb.  xxix.  1,   2. 

III.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Gedaliah, 
whereupon,  the  expulsion  of  the 
people  and  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  land  ensued,  Jer.  xli.  2. 

VII.  A  fast  for  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf,  and  the 
sentence  which  God  pronounced 
against  them  in  consequence  of 
that  crime,  Exod.  xxxii.  6,  &c. 

X.  The  fast  of  expiation,  as  some  think, 
in  memory  of  man's  fall  and  expul- 
sion out  of  paradise,  Lev.  xxiii.  19. 

XV.  The  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  me- 
mory of  their  dwelling  in  tents,  in 
their  passage  through  the  wilder- 
ness, Lev.  xxiii.  34. 


Months.         Days.  Jewish 

XXIII.  The  rejoicing  for  the  law ;  or,  Economy. 
a  feast  instituted  in  memory  of  the  l 
law,  which  God  gave  them  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

8.  MARCH-  VI.  A  fast  upon  the  occasion  of  Nebu- 

ESVAN.  chadnezzar's  putting  out  Zedekiah's 

eyes,  after  that  he  had  slain   his 

children  in  his  sight,  2  Kings  xxv. 

7.  Jer.  lii.  11. 

9.  CISLEU.  VI.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah,  torn  and  burnt  by  king 
Jehoiachim,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23. 

VII.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great,  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  sages. 

XXI.  The  feast  of  Mount  Gerizim,  upon 
their  obtaining  leave  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
Samaria,  which  was  situate  there. 

XXV.  The  feast  of  dedication,  viz.  of 
the  temple,  profaned  by  the  order 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  re- 
paired and  purified  by  the  care  of 
Judas  Maccabeus.  This  festival 
Christ  honoured  with  his  presence 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  likewise  called 
the  feast  of  lights,  because,  during 
the  time  of  its  celebration,  the  peo- 
ple were  used  to  illuminate  their 
houses,  by  setting  up  candles  at 
every  one's  door.  Vid.  1  Mac.  iv. 
52.  2  Mac.  ii.  16.  John  x.  22. 

10.  TEBETH.      X.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  siege  of 

Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  2 
Kings  xxv.  1. 

XXVIII.  A  feast  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Sadducees  out  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, where  they  had  once  all  the 
power. 

11.  SHEBET.     IV.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of 

the  eiders  who  succeeded  Joshua, 
Judg.  ii.  10. 

XV.  The  beginning  of  the  years  of 
trees,  when  they  were  first  allowed 
to  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  after  they 
were  four  years  planted,  Lev.  xix. 
23,  &c. 

XXIII.  A  fast  for  the  war  of  the  ten 
tribes  against  that  of  Benjamin, 
for  the  outrage  committed  upon  the 
body  of  the  Levite's  wife,  Judg.  xx. 

XXIX.  A  memorial    of  the   death    of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  cruel  ene- 
my to  the  Jews,  1  Mac.  vi. 

12  ADAR.  VII.  A  fast  in  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5. 

XIII.  Esther's  fast,  probably  in  me- 
mory of  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
Esther  iv.  16. 

XV.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Nicanor,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
Jews,  2  Mac.  xv.  30. 

The  feast  of  Purim  or  Lots ;  because 
when  Haman  proposed  to  destroy 
all  the  Jews  that  were  in  Persia, 
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Weeks. 


Days. 


according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
country,  he  first  drew  lots,  to  know 
on  what  day  of  the  year  it  would 
be  best  to  put  his  design  in  execu- 
tion ;  from  whence  the  feast,  in 
commemoration  of  their  escape,  took 

its  name. 
XXIII.  The  dedication  of  the  temple 

of  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  vi.  16. 
XXVIII.  A  feast  in  commemoration  of 
the  repeal  of  the  decree,  whereby 
the  kings  of  Greece  had  forbidden 
the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren, to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  reject  foreign  worship. 

When  the  year  consists  of  thirteen  months,  here  is 
the  place  where  the  second  month  of  Adar,  or  Veadar, 
by  way  of  intercalation,  comes  in. 

In  addition  to  the  common  year,  the  Israelites  had 
what  they  termed  a  sabbatical  year,  which  was  observed 
every  seven  years,  during  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  cultivate  their  land;  and  whatever  was  produced 
spontaneously  during  this  period,  was  not  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  all.  They  observed  also  a  year  of 
jubilee  at  the  expiration  of  seven  sabbatical  years,  when 
there  was  a  total  suspension  of  agricultural  pursuits ; 
each  took  possession  of  his  former  inheritance,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  alienated,  and  slaves  gained 
their  freedom. 

The  Hebrew  week  consisted  of  seven  days,  of  which 
six  were  appropriated  to  secular  employments,  and  the 
seventh,  or  sabbath,  to  religious  services.  The  term 
weeks  of  years  is  occasionally  used  to  denote  seven 
years.  Thus  we  find  the  expression,  seven  weeks  of 
years,  meaning  forty-nine  years,  the  interval  between 
each  jubilean  year. 

The  Hebrews  began  their  day  at  sun-set,  and  reckoned 
to  the  same  time  on  the  ensuing  evening  for  its  comple- 
tion.   They  expressed  the  whole  day  by  the  phrase  even- 
ing and  morning,  or  the  night  and  day  :  and  their  three 
original  distinctions  of  the  day  were  into  morning,  noon, 
arid  night,   it  not   having  yet  been    subdivided  into 
twenty-four  hours.    Afterwards,  the  Jews  and  Romans 
divided  the  space  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  into  four  parts  of  three  hours  each.     Their  hours 
differed  from  ours  in  this  particular,  that  ours  are  always 
equal,  being  the  four  and  twentieth  part  of  the  day, 
but  with  them  the  hour  was  a  twelfth  part  of  the  time 
which  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon.     This  time 
being  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter,  their  summer 
hours  were  longer  than  their  winter  ones.     The  first 
hour  began  at  sun-rise,  noon  was  the  sixth,  and  the 
twelfth  ended  at  sun-set.     The  third  hour  divided  the 
space  between  sun-rising  and  noon  ;  the  ninth  divided 
that  which  was  between  noon  and  sun-set.     They  dis- 
tinguished also  between  the  two  evenings  :  the  first  be- 
ginning at  noon,  and  reaching  to  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
the  second  commencing  at  sun-set ;  and  the  space  from 
noon  to  sun-set  they  called  Been  haarabeem  i.  e.  between 
the  two  evenings.   The  night  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
called  watches,  each  of  which  lasted  three  hours.     The 
first  began  at  sun-set,  and  was  termed  the  beginning  of 
the  watches  or  the  evening;  the  second  portion  of  time 
was  the  middle  watch,  or  midnight ;  the  third  is  some- 


times called  the  cock-crowing ;  and  the  fourth  the  morn-     jcw;sj, 
ing  watch.     .  Economy. 

5.  The  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  people  of  Israel  claim  ^^~~^+~' 
some  cursory  notice.  They  may  be  said  to  have  been  Ordinary 
chiefly  agriculturists,  an  employment  to  which  all  the  ages  pursuits, 
of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  most  addicted,  and  which, 
while  it  is  the  most  natural,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
the  most  healthful  of  all  occupations.  The  primogeni- 
tor of  the  human  race,  even  in  a  paradisaical  state,  was 
directed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  for  however  the  spontane- 
ousness  of  its  productions  might  have  rendered  his 
diligence  unnecessary  to  its  improvement,  his  advantage 
both  in  body  and  mind  were  undoubtedly  promoted  by 
this  arrangement.  The  wealth  of  the  patriarchs,  which  was 
sometimes  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  cattle ;  and  hence  arose  the  solicitude  they 
always  displayed  in  their  various  migrations,  to  find 
wells,  and  cisterns  of  water.  They  appear  to  have  been 
industrious,  and  as  the  natural  concomitant,  simple  in 
their  mode  of  living.  Their  goats,  and  sheep,  and 
horned  cattle,  camels,  and  asses,  shared  their  chief  at- 
tention ;  and  the  produce  of  the  field  and  of  the  flock 
supplied  their  table,  without  the  refinements  of  a  luxu- 
rious cookery.  In  the  same  manner  the  tribes,  with 
little  exception,  were  husbandmen  and  shepherds  ;  and 
from  these  humble,  though,  in  that  age,  by  no  means 
undignified  employments,  sprang  their  most  distin- 
guished men. 

In  the  promised  land,  the  Israelites  possessed  a  soil 
adapted  to  their  taste  and  simple  habits.  There  were 
extensive  plains  suited  to  tillage  and  pasturage  ,^nd 
hills  and  mountains  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  of  fruit  trees.  The  climate  also  was  congenial, 
the  country  being  defended  from  the  Arabian  deserts 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  refreshed  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  acceptable  breezes ;  and  though  the  rain  be 
seldom,  it  falls  with  a  calculable  regularity.  The  dews 
in  the  mean  time,  during  the  intensity  of  summer,  are 
abundant.  The  Israelites  had  large  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley,  productive  vineyards,  and  plenty  of  oil  and  honey. 

This  singular  people  seem  to  have  had  scarcely  any 
notions  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Their 
own  land  was  adequate  to  their  maintenance,  and  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon  only  occupied  sufficient  of  the  sea 
coast  to  feel  a  temptation  to  traffic.  In  some  of  the 
arts,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  well  skilled ; 
as  the  melting  of  metals,  cutting  and  engraving  precious 
stones,  casting  of  figures,  joining,  embroidery,  and  the 
making  of  tapestry.  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  are  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  they  seem  to  be  solitary  instances  of  profi- 
ciency at  that  time,  and  miraculously  directed.  None 
of  the  people  were  artificers  by  profession  previous  to 
the  times  of  the  kings,  nor,  in  fact,  would  many  of  the 
trades  have  been  of  much  service  to  them  in  their  mode 
of  living.  David,  however,  left  a  great  number  of  arti- 
ficers in  his  kingdom,  who  were  employed  by  Solomon; 
and  after  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  there  is 
evidence  of  their  having  been  an  ample  supply  of 
them.  The  inspired  history  speaks  of  "  craftsmen  and 
smiths"  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2  Kings,  xxiv.  14,  16):  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(ch.  iii.  3.)  mentions  "  the  cunning  artificer." 

We  here  subjoin  a  view  of  the  Hebrew  money,  weights,  Money  and 
and  measures,  as  digested  by  Stackhouse,  from  Pri-  measure*. 
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IFistorv.     deaux  and  Cumberland,  of  which  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Brergwood,  Bernard,  and  others. 


Jewish  money. 

The  gerah     .... 

The  Hebrew  drachm 

Two  drachms  made  a  bckah    . 

Two  bekahs  made  a  shekel     . 

Sixty  shekels  made  a  mina 

Fifty  minas  made  a  talent 

A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one 


I  s. 

000  00 

000  00 

000  01 

000  03 

009  00 

450  00 

7200  00 


d. 
01 
09 
06 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Jewish  weights. 

The  gerah  ....  000 
The  Hebrew  drachm  or  zuza  .  000 
Two  zuzas  made  a  bekath  .  000 
Two  bekaths  made  a  shekel  .  000 
An  hundred  shekels  madeamineth  050 
Thirty  mineths  made  a  talent  1500 


oz.  gr.  dec. 

00  10  95 

00  54  75 

00  109£ 

00  219 

00  00 

00  00 


Measures  of  length. 

Eng.  Feet.  Inch. 

The  Hebrew  cubit,  somewhat  more  than  0  21 

The  zerith,  or  span,  a  little  more  than  0  10 

The  span  of  a  cubit,   a  little  above       ;»;.        0       7 


Eng.  Feet.   Inch.         Jewish 
The  palm,  orhand's-breadth,  somewhat  Economy. 

above       ....'..  03 

The  fathom,  which  makes  four  cubits, 

above       ......  70 

Ezekiel's  reed,which  was  six  cubits,  above         10       0 
The  ancient   measuring-line,   or  chain, 

which  was  eighty  cubits,  above          .       145       0 
A  Sabbath-day's  journey,  two  thousand 

cubits 3648       0 

Miles.  Paces.  Feet. 

An  Eastern  mile,  four  thousand  cubits       1     10     0 
A   day's  journey  generally  computed 

much  about  .         .         .         .     33       0     0 

Measures  of  capacity. 

DRY  MEASURES. 

The  cab  contained  a  quarter  of  a  peck. 

The  omer,  or  gnomer  in  the  Hebrew,  was  the  tenth 

part  of  an  ephah. 

The  ephah  is  computed  to  be  about  our  bushel ;  and 
The  homer  is  supposed  to  be  ten. 

LIQUID  MEASURES. 

The  log  came  near  to  our  pint. 

16  logs  made  an  hin,  which  answered  our  gallon. 

6  hins  made  a  bath,  which  was  about  six  gallons ;  and 

10  baths  made  an  homer,  which  was  sixty. 


DISSERTATION  III. 


THE    TABERNACLE    IN    THE    WILDERNESS. 


So  far  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  mankind,  it  appears  that  every  nation  has  re- 
cognized the  existence  of  some  overruling  divinity,  and 
adopted  some  form  of  worship :  for  in  those  very  few 
instances  which  might  be  pleaded  as  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  even  though  it 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  opportunities 
of  observation  have  in  those  cases  been  few — or  the 
persons  who  have  given  the  report  were  either  consi- 
derably disqualified,  or  indifferent  to  the  inquiry — or 
the  modes  of  imperfect  worship  sometimes  adopted  by 
newly-discovered  regions,  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
ordinary  observations  of  civil  life  or  parts  of  a  domestic 
economy,  through  the  existing  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, manners,  dispositions,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  uncivilized  tribes.  This  universal  tendency  to  reli- 
gion may  not  only  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  its 
early  establishment  among  the  Israelites,  but  in  the 
traditions  of  a  great  part  of  the  globe  maybe  distinctly 
traced  the  fragments  of  the  Jewish  economy  in  the 
mutilated  forms  of  service,  and  the  distorted  features 
of  truth.  It  must  ever,  therefore,  be  an  interesting- 
pursuit  to  ascertain  the  worship  of  that  extraordinary 
people,  who  were  under  the  peculiar  superintendence 
of  Providence  during  the  first  ages  of  their  existence, 
and  whose  history  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
great  moral  revolutions  of  the  world.  We  are  thus 
naturally  guided  to  a  consideration  of  the  TABER- 

VOL.  IX. 


NACLE,  which  was  erected  among  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  Hebrew  term  properly  signifies  a  tent,  corre-  Name. 
spending  with  the  Latin  tabernaculum,  and  the  Greek 
2/d?»>jj,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  temporary  ha- 
bitations of  the  patriarchs.  Philo  calls  it  very  appro- 
priately (j>op£Tov  tepov,  "  a  portable  temple."  The 
Israelites  had  two  tabernacles,  the  one  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  which  was  appropriated  to  secular 
uses,  the  other  the  tent,  or  tabernacle  of  testimony, 
called  also  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
devoted  to  religious  purposes. 

It  was  during  the  extraordinary  intercourse  with  God,  Orders 
which  was  accorded  to  Moses  in  the  mount,  that  that  giveu  to 
illustrious  legislator  received  particular  orders  respect-  Moses- 
ing  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  with  its  sacred 
vessels,  to  execute  which,  he  desired  the   people  to 
bring  in  their  several  offerings  for  materials,  appointing 
two  principal  architects,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  to  com- 
plete the  design.     In  six  months  from  the  commence-  _ 
ment  of  the  work,  and  on  the   first  day  of  the  first 
month,    in  the    second  year   of  the    departure   from 
Egypt,  the  erection  was  finished,  and  its  whole  interior 
miraculously  occupied  by  a   cloud   of  glory.     When 
Moses,  after  some  time,  was  able  to  enter  within,  he 
was  divinely  instructed  on  the  subject  of   its  future 
services,  and  afterwards  solemnly  consecrated  Aaron 
and  his  family  to  the  priestly  office.     At  the  expiration 
3  N 
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Construc- 
tion. 


of  eight  days,  Aaron  presented  his  first  burnt-sacrifice 
*  for  himself  and  the  people,  on  which  occasion  fire  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  token  of  acceptance,  which  was 
ever  after,  by  an  express  appointment,  to  be  preserved 
from  extinction.  Although,  in  the  patriarchal  ages, 
altars,  mountains,  and  groyes  were  used  for  worship, 
and  even  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  particular 
spots  were  appropriated  to  the  engagements  of  piety, 
we  have  here  a  record  of  the  first  most  remarkable 
building  specially  appointed  by  God  himself  for  his 
own  service,  reared  under  his  providential  superin- 
tendence, and  honoured  with  the  glorious  manifest- 
ations of  his  presence.  And  though  it  be  true  that  a 
devout  spirit  will  realize  the  whole  universe  as  the  great 
temple  of  the  Almighty,  and  consecrate,  by  an  appro- 
priating faith,  every  spot  and  every  object,  every  plain 
and  every  mountain,  every  grove  and  every  copse,  every 
stone  and  every  star,  in  some  sense,  as  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  on  which  to  present  the  animated  offerings  of 
gratitude,  love,  and  praise ;  and  though  it  be  also  true 
that  the  infinite  God  fills  immensity  with  his  presence, 
and  eternity  with  his  duration,  and  cannot  be  circum- 
scribed within  walls,  or  limited  by  place  ;  it  is,  neverr 
theless,  certain,  that  he  has,  for  the  wisest  reasons, 
chosen  to  secure  the  honour  due  to  his  name  amongst 
a  race  of  beings,  whose  religion  when  too  diffuse  and 
undefined  is  apt  to  be  dissipated,  by  commanding  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  which  appointed  forms  of 
worship  sfcould  be  observed ;  that  by  their  fixing  the 
attention  which  is  so  apt  to  -wander,  and  forming  the 
habits  of  piety,  so  apt  to  become  irregular,  his  just 
pre-eminence  may  be  established. 

The  tabernacle  consisted  of  an  oblong  square,*  thirty 
cubits  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  height, 
having  two  general  divisions,  the  holy  place,  and  the 
sanctum  sanctorum,  or  most  holy,  or  holy  of  holies. 
The  former  was  twenty  cubits  in  length  and  ten  in 
•width,  containing  the  table  of  shew  bread,  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  The 
holy  of  holies,  called  also  the  sanctuary,  was  the  same 
in  length  and  breadth,  namely,  ten  cubits,  and  was 
separated  from  the  holy  place  by  a  veil  or  curtain  of 
richly  embroidered  linen,  suspended  on  four  pillars  of 
shittim  wood,  each  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold,  but 
having  their  bases  of  brass.  This  division  contained 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  A  veil  of  similar  make,  and 
supported  in  the  same  manner,  served  the  purpose  of 
a  door,  and  separated  it  from  the  outward  court.  The 
tabernacle  was  enclosed  on  three  sides,  namely,  the 
north,  south,  and  west,  by  planks  of  shittim  wood, 
covered  with  golden  plates,  with  bases  of  brass,  each 
ten  cubits  in  height,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth ; 
in  number  forty-eight :  but  so  far  irregularly  disposed, 
that  twenty  of  them  were  on  the  north,  twenty  on  the 
south,  and  only  eight  on  the  west  side ;  all  let  into  one 
another  by  two  tenons  above  and  two  below,  and  the 
whole  compacted  by  two  bases  or  cross  bars  along  the 
entire  length,  joined  by  mortices.  Each  had  five  golden 
rings,  through  which  were  passed  poles  covered  with 
gold.  The  east  side  was  open,  concealed  only  by  a 
rich  curtain  :  this  was  considered  the  entrance.  The 
roof  was  composed  of  a  square  frame  of  planks  or 
boards,  resting  on  their  bases,  overspread  with  different 
kinds  of  coverings.  The  first  on  the  inside  was  of  fine 
linen,  embroidered  in  various  colours  of  hyacinth, 


purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson  :  over  this  were  coverings 
of  goats'  hair,  neatly,  interwoven  :  the  last  consisted  of 
sheep  and  badgers'  skins,  dyed  of  an  azure  blue  or  red, 
adapted  to  secure  the  whole  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons.  These  curtains  were  only  on  the  sides 
and  behind  :  there  were  none  in  front.  The  tabernacle 
had  no  window  ;  the  admission  of  the  ordinary  light 
being  less  adapted  to  grandeur  and  religious  effect 
than  artificial  illumination. 

An  oblong  court  of  a  hundred  cubits  in  length  and 
fifty  in  breadth,  surrounded  the  tabernacle.  This  en- 
closure was  encompassed  by  pillars  covered  with  silver 
plates,  with  capitals  of  silver  and  bases  of  brass  ;  ten 
of  them  stood  towards  the  west,  six  towards  the  east, 
twenty  towards  the  north,  and  twenty  towards  the 
south,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  five  cubits. 
These  pillars  were  hung  with  curtains  of  twined  linen 
thread,  resembling  net-work,  which  enclosed  the  ta- 
bernacle on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance 
of  the  court,  where  a  curtain  still  more  splendid  in  its 
embroidery  was  disposed,  twenty  cubits  wide,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  door-way,  and  sustained  by  four 
silver  plated  pillars,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  brass. 
It  was  in  this  court,  and  opposite  the  entrance,  that 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  was  to  be  seen,  five  cubits 
long,  five  wide,  and  three  high,  placed  on  a  base  of 
stone  work,  and  covered,  within  and  without,  with 
plates  of  brass.  At  the  four  corners  were  four  pro- 
jecting brass  plated  appendages,  emphatically  de-- 
nominated  the  horns  of  the  altar  ;  from  each  of  whildi 
a  grate,  made  of  brass,  was  suspended,  fastened  wilt; 
four  rings  and  four  chains.  On  these  the  wood  and 
the  sacrifice  were  burnt,  while  a  pan  was  placed  below 
to  receive  the  ashes.  At  a  small  distance  was  the 
brazen  sea,  a  large  vessel  of  that  metal,  made  use  of 
by  the  priests  for  washing  their  feet  when  they  were  to 
offer  sacrifice,  or  enter  the  tabernacle. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  holy  place  was  a  table  of 
shittim  or  cedar  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  two  cubi'ts 
in  length,  one  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a  half  in  keight. 
It  was  edged  with  a  bordering  of  gold,  and  had  a 
golden  crown  in  the  middle  :  at  each  end  six  loaves 
were  piled  up,  called  the  shew  bread,  to  represent  the 
twelve  tribes.  This  bread  could  be  eaten  by  none  but 
the  priests,  and  was  changed  on  every  sabbath  day. 
Opposite  this  table,  to  the  south,  stood  the  golden 
candlestick,  having  seven  branches,  besides  the  middle, 
equally  distant,  and  each  ornamented  with  six  flowers 
in  the  form  of  lilies,  with  knobs  to  the  same  amount, 
resembling  apples,  and  bowls  like  almond  shells  dis- 
posed alternately.  Each  branch  had  a  golden  lamp, 
which  was  regularly  kindled  at  night,  and  extinguished 
in  the  morning.  The  altar  of  incense  occupied  the 
middle  spot  between  the  table  and  the  candlestick. 
It  was  only  two  cubits  high,  and  one  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth  :  over  it  was  a  crown  of  gold,  and  it 
was  covered  with  the  same  precious  metal.  The  in- 
cense presented  each  morning  and  evening  here  was  of 
a  particular  composition;  the  officiating  priest  carrying 
a  smoking  censer  full  of  fire,  which  he  took  from  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  having  placed  it  on  this 
altar  of  incense,  withdrew.  Besides  these  there  were 
several  other  brazen  vessels,  which  need  not  be  par- 
ticularly enumerated. 

The  sanctum  sanctorum,  or  most  holy  place,  was  highly 
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History,  distinguished  for  the  ark,  or  the  mercy-seat,  which  was  a 
coffin,  or  chest,  made  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlaid  with 
pure  gold,  both  within  and  without.  In  length,  it  was 
two  cubits  and  a  half,  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  the  same  in  height.  The  lid,  which  covered  it,  was 
entirely  of  pure  gold.  At  the  extremities  were  two 
cherubims,  one  at  each  end,  composed  of  the  same 
mass  of  pure  gold  with  the  lid  itself.  These  were 
represented  stretching  their  wings,  and  covering  the 
mercy-seat  on  high,  with  their  faces  looking  towards 
each  other.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  innumerable  disputes  have  arisen  respecting  them 
among  the  learned,  which  it  will  be  foreign  from  our 
present  purpose  to  detail,  but  we  may  state  in  brief, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  their  exact  form  and 
figure,  which  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the 
different  statements  of  the  historical  and  prophetic 
writers,  they  seem  to  have  been  emblematical  of  an- 
gels. The  ark  being  a  representation  of  the  throne 
of  God,  the  cherubim  attended,  like  courtiers  on  their 
sovereign's  person.  Their  faces  being  opposite  each 
other,  was  illustrative  of  the  general  idea  conveyed 
in  Scripture  of  the  celestial  service,  in  which  the  blessed 
respond  to  each  other  in  perpetual  strains  of  melody  and 
praise.  Their  outstretched  wings  evidently  indicate 
the  promptitude  and  activity  of  their  movements  as 
ministering  spirits  ;  and  their  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  ark, 
point  out  the  reverential  eagerness  with  which  it  is 
characteristic  of  them  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of 
redemption.  Maimonides  ingeniously  remarks,  that 
God  commanded  Moses  to  make  two  cherubim  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  the  angels  ;  "  If  there  had  been," 
says  he,  "  but  one  cherub  placed  upon  the  ark,  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  tempted  to  conceive  a  great 
error:  for  they  might  have  supposed  that  this  was  the 
image  of  God,  who  was  to  be  worshipped  under  this 
particular  form.  They  might  also  have  imagined  that 
there  only  existed  one  angel.  But  the  command  for 
the  formation  of  two  cherubim,  coupled  with  the  de- 
claration '  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,'  put  the  matter 
beyond  all.  question.  It  proves  there  are  angels,  but 
only  one  God :  and  precludes  the  belief  of  their  being 
Gods,  since  there  is  but  one  God  who  created  the 
cherubim."  The  elegant  Saurin  has  a  beautiful  passage 
with  reference  to  the  angels  prying  into  the  mysteries 
of  our  religion,  and  in  allusion  to  this  disposal  of  them 
on  the  ark,  which  we  feel  strongly  tempted  to  intro- 
duce. "  Les  cherubins  avoient  leurs  regards  fixez  sur 
1'arche.  Cela  marquoit  I'admiration  que  les  anges  ont 
pour  ces  mysteres  dont  1'arche  etoit  la  figure.  S.  Pierre 
fait  allusion  a  cette  circonstance,  lors  qu'il  dit  dans  le 
chap.  i.  de  sa  premiere  Epitre  Catholique  que  les  Anges 
se  courbent  pour  rcgarder  jusques  auxfonds  des  Mysteres  de 
FEvangite.  C'es.  t  une  belle  idee  de  la  religion  Chretienne. 
Les  anges  sont  elevez  au  comble  du  bonheur  et  de  la 
gloire.  Us  contemplent  Dieu  face  a  face,  et  puisent 
ainsi  la  lumiere  et  la  verite  dans  leur  source.  Us 
voyent  sa  magnificence  dans  cette  gloire  eclatante  qu'il 
fait  briller  a  leurs  yeux.  Us  voyent  sa  bonte  dans  ces 
graces  dont  il  les  comble.  Us  voyent  sa  justice  dans 
les  supplices  qu'il  inflige  aux  anges  rebelles.  Us  voyent 
sa  sagasse  dans  la  conduite  de  cet  univers.  En  un 
mot  tout  ce  qui  est  capable  de  remplir  1'esprit,  et  de 
satisfaire  la  coeur,  est  propose  a  ces  bienheureuses 
intelligences.  Cependant  au  milieu  de  tant  d'objets 


ravissans,  au  milieu  de  tant  de  felicite  et  de  tant  de  Jewish 
gloire,  les  anges  veulent  &tre  temoins  de  nos  mysteres.  Economy. 
Us  trouvent  Dieu  plus  grand  sur  la  terre,  dans  ces  ex-  s 
ploits  inouis  qu'il  fit  pour  notre  salut,  que  dans  la 
pompe  celeste  qui  1'environne ;  et  oubliant,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  ce  qui  fait  le  bonheur  de  1'eglise  qui  triomphe,  ils 
viennent  chercher  parmi  nous  dans  Teglise  niilitante  de 
quoi  nourrir  leur  admiration" —  i.  e.  "The  cherubim 
had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ark,  which  shows  the 
admiration  and  reverence  which  the  angels  cherish  for 
those  mysteries  typified  by  the  ark.  St.  Peter  alludes 
to  this  circumstance  when  he  says,  -which  things  the  angels 
desire  to  look  into.  This  suggests  a  fine  idea  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  angels  are  exalted  to  the  sum- 
mit of  blessedness  and  glory,  beholding  God  face  to 
face,  and  for  ever  drawing  supplies  of  light  and  truth 
from  their  divine  fountain.  They  behold  his  magnifi- 
cence in  the  glory  that  beams  on  their  eyes.  They  see 
his  goodness  in  the  blessings  which  he  communicates  to 
them.  They  witness  his  justice  in  the  punishment  he 
inflicts  upon  the  rebel  angels.  They  contemplate  his 
wisdom  in  the  general  superintendance  of  the  universe. 
Every  thing,  in  a  word,  capable  of  filling  the  mind,  and 
of  gratifying  the  heart,  is  presented  to  these  happy 
spirits.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  attractions,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  felicity  and  glory,  the  angles  desire  to 
witness  and  to  study  the  mysteries  of  our  religion. 
They  find  that  God  is  even  greater  on  earth  in  thosje 
astonishing  exploits  which  he  performed  for  our  salva- 
tion, than  amidst  the  celestial  pomp  that  encircles  his 
heavenly  throne ;  and  forgetting,  so  to  speak,  the 
blessedness  of  the  church  triumphant,  they  come  down 
into  the  church  militant,  to  search  among  us  for  objects 
to  engage  their  admiration."  (Saurin  Disc.  Histori- 
ques  54.) 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  ark,  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  law,  or 
tables  of  the  covenant,  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  imply  it 
contained  also  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  (Heb.  ix.  4.)  Some,  how- 
ever, have  interpreted  the  expression  to  signify  near, 
not  in,  or  within  the  ark.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is 
most  probable,  since  Moses  only  mentions  the  volume 
of  the  law,  that,  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  of  Solomon, 
this  only  was  deposited  in  the  ark,  but  that  Aaron's  rod 
and  the  golden  pot  of  manna  were  afterwards  introduced.* 
But  in  support  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Apostolic 
phraseology,  as  indicating  only  their  being  placed  near 
the  ark,  it  has  been  stated,  1.  That  the  same  word 
Mitzad  is  used  where  it  is  said  that  the  Philistines  sent 
back  the  ark  with  an  offering  of  jewels  of  gold,  put  in 
a  coffer  by  the  side  of  it,  where  it  is  eertain  the  word 
must  be  understood  of  the  outside,  not  of  the  inside. 
2.  The  ark  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  volume 
of  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  with  the  other  things  placed 
in  it.  3.  The  design  of  laying  up  the  original  volume 
of  the  law  in  the  temple  was,  that  it  might  be  reserved 
as  the  authentic  copy  by  which  all  others  were  to  be 
corrected,  and  consequently  it  must  be  so  placed  that 
access  might  be  had  to  it  on  all  occasions  requiring  it, 
which  could  not  have  been  done,  if  it  had  been  put 
within  the  ark,  and  shut  up  there  by  the  cover  of  the 
mercy-seat  over  it,  which  was  not  to  be  removed. 
4.  When  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  in  the  time  of 
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History     Josiah,   found  the  copy   of  the   law  in  the   temple, 
x^^~  nothing  is  said  of  the  ark,  nor  is  it  there  mentioned 
as  taken  from  thence,  but  as  found  elsewhere  in  the 
temple.* 

Speaking  of  the  tabernacle  in  general,  Calmet  ot 
serves,  "  This  tent  was  as  it  were,  the  dwelling  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  was  considered  as  residing  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp.  Round  about  it  were  encamped 
the  tribes,  Judah,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar  to  the  east; 
Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh  to  the  west;  Dan, 
Asher,  and  Naphtali  to  the  north  ;  Ruben,  Simeon,  and 
Gad  to  the  south.  The  tribe  of  Levi  being  entirely  em- 
ployed in  sacred  service,  were  placed  all  round  the 
tabernacle :  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  the  east ;  the 
family  of  Gershon,  west;  that  of  Merari,  north;  and 
that  of  Kohath,  south." 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  heathen  nations 
regarded  their  temples  as  the  houses  of  their  gods, 
taking  the  hint,  no  doubt,  from  the  Jewish  tabernacle. 
Hence  cedes  deorum  is  their  most  usual  term  for  a  temple, 
or  place  of  religious  solemnity.  (Comp.  Livii  Hist.  lib.  2. 
cap.  5.  with  many  others.) 

Whether  A  question  of  considerable  interest  has  been  often 
the  taber-  agitated  among  theologians  and  critics  ;  namely, 
naclewasan  whether  £he  taDernacle,  with  its  ark  and  other  sacred 
vessels,  were  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
and  other  idolatrous  worship ;  the  affirmative  of  which 
is  particularly,  and  with  much  zeal,  maintained  by 
Spencer,f  who  represents  the  Deity  as  condescending 
to  imitate  in  some  degree  the  system  of  worship  paid 
to  false  gods,  but  with  such  alterations  as  tended  to 
correct  and  purify  the  superstitions  of  his  people,  and 
thus  to  check  at  the  proper  point  their  lamentable  pro- 
pensity to  idolatry.  We  shall  abridge  his  arguments, 
and  enumerate  some  reasons  by  which  they  may  be 
confuted. 

Spencer's  Spencer  begins  by  alleging  that  it  was  a  custom 
arguments,  among  the  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations,  to 
convey  the  images  of  their  gods  in  tents,  or  portative 
temples,  either  to  do  them  honour  or  to  secure  their 
perpetual  presence.  This  he  demonstrates  by  the 
teraphim  of  Laban,  the  testimony  of  Apulcus,  a  pas- 
sage from  Virgil,  and  other  citations :  but  especially 
the  words  of  Amos  (chap.  v.  26,  compared  with  Acts 
vii.  42,  &c.)  "  Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and 
offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of  Is- 
rael? But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch 
and  Chiun,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  yourselves."  Here  he  quotes  a  variety  of 
opinions  in  illustration  of  the  term  tabernacle,  as  sig- 
nifying a  tent,  or  coffer,  or  receptacle  of  the  god :  and 
institutes  critical  examinations  of  the  word  Moloch, 
and  the  star  of  Remphan  or  Chiun,  which  was  adored 
by  the  Israelites :  a  piece  of  idolatry  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians.  Remphan  he  affirms  to  be  the  same 
with  Saturn,  adding,  "  that  as  the  Israelites  dwelt  in 
the  desart,  driven  out  of  Egypt,  strangers  and  pilgrims 
divested  of  all  things ;  free  indeed,  but  preferring  the 
bondage  they  had  undergone  to  the  kind  of  liberty  they 
now  enjoyed,  they  judged  it  for  their  interest  to  attach 
themselves  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  service 
of  Saturn,  the  god  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  wandering 
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people  who  had  no  settled  habitation."   '  In  support  of     Jewish 
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Et  hospitalis  tessera  Saturni  imago  ("hanc  fero) 
Inter  nos  :  csto  finis,  &c. 

And  again, 

Hospitium  tessersc  mere  cujus  imago 
Chijun  (aut  Saturnus)  est, 
Quicso  indica,  ut  miserearis  me. 

His  comment  is  that  Hanno  (the  person  speaking  here), 
carrying  the  image  of  Saturn,  produced  it  as  entitling 
to  the  rights  of  hospitality,  because  this  god  was  con- 
sidered as  the  protector  of  strangers. 

All  his  proofs  with  regard  to  the  tabernacle  in  ge- 
neral, Spencer  applies  to  the  ark  in  particular.  With 
regard  to  its  form,  he  affirms,  that  what  are  termed  cists 
or  coffers,  were  of  great  importance  in  the  pagan  re- 
ligion, being  used  to  preserve  what  were  deemed  the 
most  sacred  things  belonging  to  their  worship,  and 
were  carried  in  public  processions  by  officers  appointed 
to  the  service.  With  regard  to  its  design,  the  re- 
semblance to  the  pagan  cists  is  obvious,  as  they  were 
employed  to  impress  the  people  with  an  idea  of  the 
mysteries  contained  in  them.  The  very  same  term 
and  titles  are  adopted  in  both  cases,  as  ark  of  God, 
ark  of  the  covenant,  ark  of  the  testimony ;  and  that  of 
Serapis  was  called  "  ark  of  the  Lord."  The  materials 
too,  both  among  the  Israelites  and  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions, were  costly  and  precious  :  hence  Minutius  FeUx 
said,  that  the  common  people  worshipped  the  images  \f; 
the  false  gods,  on  account  of  the  art  with  which  they 
were  made,  and  the  splendour  of  the  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Spencer  further 
intimates,  tha't  the  differences  observable  between  the 
Gentile  and  Israelitish  arks  establish  the  fact  of  the 
imitation ;  whereas  the  ark  of  the  latter  contained  the 
most  sacred  symbols  of  religion,  that  of  the  former 
enclosed  £he  most  impure.  The  ark  of  Israel  was  to 
be  carried  by  persons  of  the  sacerdotal  family  only — 
the  ark  of  the  nations  was  sometimes  borne  also  by 
women  ; — the  former  was  carried  about  with  solemn 
ceremonies,  those  of  the  latter  were  childish  and  ab- 
surd— the  former  had  cherubim,  the  latter  no  images 
but  within — Israel  had  only  one  ark,  the  pagan  nations 
had  many.  It  is  further  alleged  in  support  of  the  ge- 
neral argument,  that  the  ark  of  Israel  was  conveyed  by 
the  command  of  David  on  a  cart,  and  the  pagan  arks 
were  carried  about  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the  Phi- 
listines, with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  placed  the  ark  upon  a  new  cart.  The 
ark  of  Israel  had  a  crown  or  golden  border ;  which  was 
precisely  the  case  with  the  others.  Euripides  describes 
an  ark  crowned  with  flowers.  Pliny  asserts,  that  in 
ancient  times  none  but  the  gods  wore  crowns,  (lib.  xvi. 
c.  40.)  The  same  learned  writer  pursues  a  similar 
argument  with  reference  to  the  cherubim,  intimating 
that  these  hieroglyphics  were  in  use  previous  to  the 
Mosaic  period.  Most  of  the  statues  or  images  of  the 
Egyptians,  he  remarks,  were  of  gold,  in  which  they 
corresponded  with  the  Israelitish  cherubim:  and  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  people  is  discernible  in 
several  particulars — the  turning  of  their  eyes  in  wor- 
ship to  these  images — consulting  these  statues,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  Israelites,  the  true  God.  dwelling  be- 
tween the  cherubim  and  the  diversified  figures  of  these 
hieroglyphics,  and  especially  the  forms  of  different  ani- 
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History,  mals  which  they  assumed.  So  extraordinary  a  repre- 
sentation as  the  cherubim,  he  thinks,  would  not  have 
been  introduced  into  worship  but  for  the  prevalence  of 
some  general  custom.  The  name  he  considers  as  simi- 
lar in  meaning-  to  apis,  an  ox  or  a  cow;  and  the  known 
attachment  of  the  Israelites  for  the  images  of  that  ani- 
mal, he  believes  to  have  arisen  from  what  they  saw  in 
Egypt.  This  subject  is  further  pursued  with  reference 
to  the  mysteries  included  in  them,  and  sustains  his  ar- 
gument by  numerous  citations  from  Philo,  and  Justin 
Martyr,  and  others.  He  then  views  the  cherubim  in 
relation  to  the  temple,  where  they  were  afterwards 
placed,  producing  several  ancient  testimonies  to  show 
that  the  Sabeans  were  the  first  who  devoted  houses  to 
the  gods,  from  which  he  infers  that  the  tabernacle  and 
its  ceremonies  were  derived  from  that  people.  In  both 
the  tabernacle  and  temple,  an  apartment  accessible  only 
to  the  high  priest  was  constructed,  which  Lucian  says 
was  the  practice  of  the  pagans.  Other  points  of  re- 
semblance here  are  noticed  ;  and  as  the  cherubim  were 
deemed  the  place  where  the  deity  dwelt  and  the  chariot 
on  which  he  rode,  the  idolatrous  nations  of  antiquity 
maintained  the  same  notion,  who  believed  they  could 
by  certain  ceremonies  bring  down  their  deities  into  their 
statues  and  images.  These,  with  some  other  consi- 
derations not  necessary  to  be  enumerated  at  present, 
constitute  the  substance  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
Spencer,  which  suggests,  it  must  be  admitted,  some 
difficulties,  but  capable  of  a  tolerably  easy  solution. 
4nswers  to  ^  's  w°rthy  of  observation,  that  in  all  the  citations 
Spencer.  of  our  learned  author,  there  is  not  a  single  writer  of 
equal  antiquity  with  Moses,  who  was  surely  the  person 
best  qualified  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  sacred  edifices, 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  modes  of  worship. 
But  his  history  does  not  afford  any  circumstantial  evi- 
dence by  which  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  and  that  of  other  ancient  idolatrous  nations  : 
so  that  the  assumption  that  the  ceremonies  observed 
among  the  Israelites  were  in  imitation  of  those  of 
other  countries,  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  unsupported. 
Among  the  idolatrous  services,  however,  of  which  the 
Jewish  legislator  has  furnished  an  incidental  account, 
nothing  is  reported  of  a  court,  of  a  holy  place,  of  a 
most  holy  place,  or  even  of  an  ark,  properly  so  called. 
It  has  been  deemed  highly  questionable,  whether  Amos, 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  that  prophet,  referred  to 
the  idolatry  committed  in  the  wilderness,  or,  as  seems 
most  likely,  to  that  of  his  own  times  ;  for  it  is  strange, 
if  there  did  actually  exist  among  the  ancient  Israelites 
tabernacles  dedicated  to  Moloch,  the  sacred  historian 
should  never  mention  or  refer  to  them,  especially  as 
he  treated  every  instance  of  idolatry  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  denounced  it  in  the  severest  terms.  The 
account  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  given  by  Spencer,  differs, 
moreover,  from  that  of  several  other  authors  of  distinc- 
tion, who  affirm  that  the  Egyptians  offered  nothing 
but  simple  herbs  to  their  gods,  and  sacrificed  no  ani- 
mals ;  and  that  they  believed  in  the  opposing  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Should  it  even  be  ad- 


mitted, that  among  the  almost  incalculable  variety  of  Jewish 
observances  practised  in  different  nations,  some  parti-  Economy 
cular  resemblances  might  be  detected,  this  is  far  from  ' 
proving  them  to  have  been  direct  and  designed  imita- 
tions. Let  a  person,  as  Saurin  well  states  it,  compare 
the  manner  in  which  God  is  worshipped  at  Ispahan  and 
at  Rome,  and  he  will  discover  some  similarity  between 
them ;  but  who  will  venture  to  maintain  that  Rome 
has  mimicked  Ispahan,  or  that  Ispahan  has  mimicked 
Rome  ?  Some  three  or  four  hundred  years  hence,  a 
critic  arguing  like  Spencer,  and  comparing  these  va- 
rious modes  of  worship,  would  be  quite  as  much  jus- 
tified in  representing  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Persians,  or 
that  the  religion  of  the  Persians  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Catholics.  The  moment  you  suppose  a  religion, 
you  think  of  sacred  places,  of  external  ceremonies,  of 
emblems,  and  of  symbols.  Such  establishments  owe 
their  origin  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  not  to  the 
particular  genius  of  the  people.  Spencer  compares 
some  things,  which  evidently  have  no  resemblance,  and 
which  his  zeal  has  unwittingly  forced  into  the  service 
of  his  argument :  and  a  palpable  sophism  pervades  all 
his  dissertations,  which  is,  that  in  order  to  show  that 
a  custom  owes  its  origin  to  a  particular  nation,  which 
is  not  doubted,  he  proves  that  this  custom  was  received 
at  a  certain  time  by  this  nation,  which  may  be  true 
enough,  but  it  avails  nothing  to  his  purpose.  For 
instance,  he  cites  numerous  authorities  to  prove  that 
the  statues  of  the  Egyptians  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
various  animals,  and  resembled  the  cherubim  of  the  ark, 
but  he  does  not  adduce  a  single  instance  or  authority 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  Jirst  who 
made  use  of  such  images.  Finally,  and  solemnly,  it 
is  most  evident,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments, or  rather  sophistries  of  Spencer  to  evince  the 
contrary,  that  the  introduction  of  idolatrous  rites  into 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  so  far  from  tending  to 
extirpate,  would  have  been  the  most  direct  and  most 
certain  method  of  establishing  and  perpetuating  ido- 
latry. The  transfer  of  Egyptian  ceremonies  of  worship 
into  the  religion  of  the  tabernacle,  would  have  been 
the  means  of  impressing  the  Israelites  with  a  vene- 
ration for  their  worship.  They  would  have  seen  a 
system  of  worship  consecrated  by  revival  or  adoption ; 
and  though  it  might  have  been  with  something  of  a 
purer  form,  or  with  corrections  and  modifications,  still 
sanctified  in  its  great  essentials  and  principles,  by  use, 
impressed  by  an  all-commanding  authority,  attractive 
by  its  superior  antiquity,  and  losing  even  the  most 
objectionable  cast  of  its  features  by  familiarity.  Nay, 
it  must  have  degraded  the  whole  of  their  religion  as  a 
mere  imitation,  grafted  upon  the  inventions  of  other 
nations.  The  only  idea,  therefore,  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Jehovah  is,  what  is  manifest  enough  to  the  im- 
partial observer,  in  every  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  that  the  whole  was  a  system,  new — original — 
glorious  (though  in  an  inferior  degree  to  that  which  was 
destined  to  supersede  it) — and  divine. 
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HISTORY. 


DISSERTATION  IV. 


THE    TEMPLE   OF    SOLOMON,    WITH    A    VIEW    OF    THE    JEWISH    WORSHIP. 


Hi«tory*1      Although  chronological  order  might  seem  to  require 
s— "-v-^  the  topographical    and  historical  details  of  the  next 
section  to  be  introduced  in  this  place,  the  natural  con- 
nection between  the  tabernacle  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness   and  the  temple  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  suffi- 
ciently justifies   the  arrangement  we   have   adopted, 
especially  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  intimately  and 
equally  concern  the  great  subject  of  religion. 
Construe-         We  have  already,  in  a  former  article,*  alluded  to 
tion  of  the   some  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  construction  of 
temple.        ^e  temple  of  Solomon;  and  to  these  we  shall  now  add 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  delineation.    The  temple  was 
built  upon  a  ground  plot  of  six  hundred  cubits  square. 
It  was  inclosed  within  a  wall  of  six  cubits  in  height,  and 
six  in  breadth,  and  contained  several  distinct  buildings, 
surrounded  with  cloisters,  and  supported  by  pillars  of 
marble.   ,Here  was  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  of  the 
width  of  fifty  cubits,  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  which 
was  separated  from  the  court  of  the  Israelites  by  a  wall 
of  five  hundred  cubits  square.     The  court  was  a  hun- 
dred cubits,  paved  with  variously-coloured  marble.     It 
had  four  gates,  one  at  each  quarter,  to  each  of  which 
was  an  ascent  of  seven  steps.     The  separation  of  this 
court  from  the  court  of  the  priests,  was  accomplished 
by  a  wall  of  two  hundred  cubits  square,  the  court  of  the 
priests  being  a  hundred  cubits,  surrounded  with  clois- 
ters, and  apartments  where  they  lived.     This  court  had 
only  three  gates,  each  with  eight  steps:  there  was  no 
gate  to  the  west.     All  these  courts  were  unenclosed  at 
.the  top,  but  the  cloisters  afforded  a  sufficient  shelter. 
Opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  priests'  court,  in  the  court 
of  the  Israelites,  was  placed  a  throne  for  the  king,  to 
furnish  him  with  accommodation  whenever  he  came  to 
the  temple.     The  court  of  the  priests  contained  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  with  ten  brazen  lavers  and  a 
sea  of  brass,  supported  by  twelve  oxen.     On  the  west 
side  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  an  ascent  of 
twelve  steps  to  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  which 
was  formed  of  the  porch,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of 
holies.     The  porch  was  twelve  cubits  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth,   having  at  the  entrance  the  two 
celebrated  pillars,  Jachan  and  Boaz.     The  width  of 
the  gate  was  fourteen  feet.     The  sanctuary  or  nave  was 
forty  cubits  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.     In  this 
part  stood  the  altar  of  incense,  and  here  was  the  table 
of  shew  bread.     It  had  ten  golden  candlesticks*     The 
.holy  of  holies  was  a  square  of  twenty  cubits,  having 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  were  deposited  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  graven  with  the  ten  commandments 
and  with  four  cherubims.     Josephus  states,  that  about 
the  temple  and  against  the  walls,  thirty  small  houses 
or  cells  were  constructed,  which  served  the  purpose  of 
so  many  buttresses,  as  well  as  ornaments ;  for  there 
were  three  stories  of  these  cells,  one  above  another, 
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the  second  being  narrower  than  the  first,  ami  the  third 

than  the  second,  so  that  their  roofs  and  ballustrades,  Econorny. 

being  within  each  other,  made  three  different  terraces,  V^"v-%^ 

on  which  a  person  might  walk  round  the  temple.   These 

little  houses  were  ceiled,  and  their  walls  wainscotted 

with  cedar,  and  embellished  with  carving  and  fretwork 

overlaid  with  gold.     Laury*  observes,  that  the  temple 

itself,  strictly  so  called,  had  two  stories,  the  upper  of 

which  was  raised  quite  above  these  little  houses  and 

their  roofs ;  for  their  roofs  reached  no  higher  than  the 

top  of  the  first  story.     The  second  story,  which  had 

no  building  adjoining  to  its  side,  made  a  large  room 

over  the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies,  of  equal 

dimensions  with  them  ;  and  it  is  no  improbable  opinion, 

that  this  was  the  upper  chamber  in  which  the  Holy 

Ghosl  was  pleased  to  descend  upon  the  apostles  in  a 

visible  manner.     This  upper  room  was  appropriated  to 

the  pious  laity,  as  a  place  for  them  to  come   and  pay 

their  devotions  ;  and  therefore  it  seems  very  likely  that 

the  apostles  w.ere  here,    with  other  devout  per&ons, 

while  the  temple  was  full  of  Jews  of  all  nations,  Vrho 

were    come   to   celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost, 

and  that  the  persons  below,  hearing  the  noise  which 

was  occasioned  by  the  shaking  of  the  place,  ran  up  to 

see  the  cause  of  it,  and,  to  their  great  surprise,  found 

the  apostles  distinguished  from  the  other  Jews  about 

them,  both  by  "  the  cloven  tongues  which  sat  upon 

each  of  them,"  and  by  the  several  different  languages 

which  they  spake. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  was  begun  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mount,  to  render  it  more  secure ;  so 
that  the  sides  were  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
cubits,  or  six  hundred  and  eight  feet,  in  height,  before 
they  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  temple ;  and  this 
afforded  a  most  magnificent  prospect  to  the  city.  Tlie 
stones  of  this  foundation,  says  Josephus,  were  not  only 
of  the  largest  size,  but  hard  and  firm  enough  to  endure 
all  weathers,  and  be  proof  against  the  worm.  Besides 
this,  they  were  so  morticed  into  one  another,  and  so 
wedged  into  the  rock,  that  the  strength  and  curiosity 
of  the  basis  was  not  less  admirable  than  the  intended 
superstructure,  and  the  one  was  every  way  answerable 
to  the  other. 

The  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  so  nu-  „  , 
merous,  that  they  brouglit  back  five  thousand  four  vesv.|s< 
hundred,  even  at  their  return  from  the  captivity,  which 
were  deposited  in  treasuries.  There  were  also  "  holy 
chambers"  (Ezek.  xliv.  19.)  for  the  sacerdotal  habits, 
and  store-houses,  in  which  the  offerings  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  priests  and  Levites,  widows  and  orphans, 
were  preserved.  Other  places  were  appropriated  to 
wine  and  oil  for  the  libations,  salt  for  the  sacrifices, 
and  materials  for  the  shew  bread.  There  were,  be- 
sides, eating-rooms  for  the  priests  and  guards  of  the 

*  De  Tabern.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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History.     Levites,  lodging-s  for  the  musicians,  and  other  rooms 
*~>  for  different  purposes,  especially  a  hall  for  the  council 

of  seventy  elders. 

rifices.  Sacrifices  we're  enjoined  upon  every  solemn  festival, 
the  principal  of  which  may  be  briefly  introduced. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  great  festival  of  Passover 
was  to  be  offered  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  two  young  bul- 
locks, one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with 
some  other  offerings  of  an  inferior  description  :  on  the 
second  day,  besides  the  usual  sacrifices,  a  sheaf  of  the 
first  fruit  of  that  year's  harvest;  and  previous  to  the 
offering  of  the  first  sheaf,  no  corn  was  to  be  eaten. 
The  first  and  last  days  were  observed  as  sabbaths,  with 
the  sole  exception  that  victuals  might  be  dressed  on 
the  first  day.  The  sacrifices  appointed  at  the  opening 
of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  were,  two  loaves  of  the  first 
ripe  wheat,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  one  young 
bullock,  two  rams  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  the  usual 
meat  and  drink  offerings ;  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
two  lambs  for  a  peace-offering.  The  sacrifices  peculiar 
to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  were,  on  the  first  day, 
thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  a 
year  old,  all  without  blemish,  and  offered  in  a  burnt- 
offering,  with  the  customary  meat  and  drink  offerings, 
formed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  flour  mingled  with  oil 
and  wine  ;  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  in  the  name  of  all 
Israel;  and  the  usual  morning  and  evening  sacrifices. 
On  the  second  day  they  offered  twelve  bullocks,  two 
rams,  and  fourteen  lambs,  with  flour  and  wine,  and  a 
kid,  as  before.  The  same  offerings  were  continued  on 
the  five  succeeding  days,  excepting  that  the  number 
diminished  by  one  bullock  every  day.  On  the  last  day, 
which  was  the  most  solemn,  they  only  presented  one 
bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  besides  a  goat  for 
a  sin-offering,  and  the  usual  and  voluntary  sacrifices. 
The  first  fruits  of  things  of  later  growth  were  now 
brought,  which  were  occasionally  so  plentiful,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  extend  the  period  of  observing  the 
feast  to  one  more  day.  Particular  sacrifices  were  also 
prescribed  for  other  festivals,  as  the  feast  of  the 
Trumpets  and  of  the  New  Moon. 

Besides  the  presentations  just  mentioned,  were  some 
others:  as  the  daily  sacrifice,  when  four  lambs  were 
offered,  two  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  evening:  all 
of  the  first  year,  and  without  blemish.  Wine  and  flour 
mixed  with  oil,  were  also  presented  for  a  meat  and  a 
drink  offering.  This  was  termed  a  continual  sacrifice, 
as  nothing  was  allowed  to  interrupt  its  regularity.  The 
peace- offerings  were  to  be  voluntary,  there  being  no 
obligation  but  of  a  general  nature.  The  victim  was  to 
be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  when  the 
votary  laid  his  hands  upon  it,  and  killed  it ;  the  priest 
immediately  taking  some  of  the  blood,  and  sprinkling 
it  upon  the  altar  and  round  about,  poured  the  remainder 
upon  the  ground.  The  fat,  the  kidneys,  and  the  rump, 
if  a  sheep  or  lamb,  were  then  burnt  upon  the  altar;  the 
breast  and  shoulders  belonged  to  the  priest,  and  the  rest 
to  the  owner,  who  was  allowed  to  dress  and  eat  it. 
These  offerings  were  either  votal,  supplicatory,  or 
eueharistical.  The  meat  and  drink  offerings  accompanied 
the  burnt-offerings  of  every  festival,  the  daily  and  all 
sacrifices  made  with  fire,  and  consisted  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  wine,  oil,  and  fine  flour,  to  every  beast  that 
was  sacrificed.  The  offerings  for  cleansing  were  on 
various  accounts.  The  person  who  committed  a  tres- 
pass knowingly  or  ignorantly,  was  to  bring  his  offering 


to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  It  was  to  be  a  bullock, 
or  goat,  for  a  priest;  a  goat,  sheep,  kid,  or  lamb,  for  a 
layman.  Should  it  happen  that  the  individual  was  too 
poor  to  afford  either,  he  was  permitted  to  bring  a  couple 
of  pigeons,  or  turtle-doves,  or  a  small  quantity  of  flour. 
The  person  having  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  victim's 
head,  confessing  his  sin,  offered  it  up,  and  the  priest 
taking  up  some  of  the  blood  with  his  fingers,  and  ap- 
plying it  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
poured  forth  the  remainder  at  the  foot.  Then  he  took 
the  fat  of  the  caul,  kidneys,  and  rump,  and  burnt  it 
upon  the  altar,  praying  for  the  offerer,  and  pronouncing 
his  forgiveness.  The  flesh  of  this  victim  belonged 
wholly  to  the  priest.  Another  ceremony  was  added  for 
legal  impurities,  such  as  touching  anything  unclean,  &c. 
namely,  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  reserved  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  high  priest  was  to  be  careful  that  it  was 
without  spot  or  blemish,  and  had  never  been  yoked. 
It  was  carried  out  of  the  camp,  and  there  killed,  when 
he  made  a  sevenfold  aspersion  of  the  blood  with  his 
fingers  towards  the  sanctuary ;  it  was  then  thrown  into 
a  large  fire  with  its  skin,  entrails,  and  a  bundle  of  cedar 
wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet,  and  burnt  to  ashes ;  which 
ashes  being  laid  up  for  use,  all  the  persons  who  assisted  in 
the  service,  were  unclean  until  the  evening.  A  person  who 
contracted  such  pollution  as  to  make  him  unclean  seven 
days,  was  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  into  which  some 
of  these  ashes  had  been  thrown  OH  the  third  and 
seventh  day.  If  not  sprinkled  on  the  third  day,  he  was 
not  considered  clean  till  the  tenth.  Besides  these, 
were  some  other  offerings  for  cleansing  in  particular 
cases,  such  as  two  pigeons  to  be  presented  by  a  woman 
after  child-birth,  or  of  flour  and  oil,  if  unable  to  bring 
a  lamb :  and  two  sparrows  by  the  leper  after  his  cure. 
In  these  cases,  one  of  the  birds  was  a  substitute  for  a 
lamb,  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing ;  wherein  the  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the 
person,  or  house,  seven  times.  The  offerings  of  thejirst 
fruits  were  required  not  only  of  the  nation  at  large,  on 
the  great  festivals  before  mentioned,  but  of  every  indivi- 
dual who  had  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  The  time 
and  quantity  are  not  precisely  stated.  When  the  person, 
coming  to  offer,  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  priests,  the 
Levites  sang  the  thirtieth  psalm,  when  the  votary  con- 
fessed in  these  words,  "  I  do  this  day  make  a  public 
acknowledgment  before  the  Lord  your  God,  that  I  am 
entered  into  the  good  land,  which  he  sware  unto  our 
fathers  that  he  would  give  us."  At  the  time  the  priest 
assisted  him  to  take  the  basket  from  his  shoulders,  and 
he  closed  his  confession,  while  it  was  yet  suspended, 
in  the  words  prescribed  by  Moses,  "  A  Syrian  ready 
to  perish  was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  sojourned  there  with  a  few,"  &c.  The  basket  was 
then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  he  offered  the 
burnt-offering  and  peace-offering :  then  proceeded  to 
feast  with  his  acquaintances  on  his  share  of  the  peace 
and  meat  offerings.  The  offerings  of  thefrst-born,  re- 
lated to  the  first-born  of  men,  of  cattle,  and  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Of  the  former,  they  were  redeemed  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  for  five  shekels,  when  they  were  presented 
to  the  priest,  and  the  mother  offered  the  sacrifice  of  her 
purification.  The  first-born  of  clean  animals  could  not 
be  redeemed,  but  were  brought  to  the  tabernacle,  or 
temple,  and  killed,  the  blood  being  poured  forth  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  the  fat  burnt  on  it,  and  the  flesh  given 
to  the  priest.  If  it  had  any  natural  defect,  it  could'  not 
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be  sacrificed.  If  it  were  an  unclean  beast,  it  might  be 
'  redeemed,  or  with  five  shekels,  or  its  neck  might  be 
broken  by  the  owner.  With  regard  to  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, the  fruit  of  the  new  planted  tree  was  not  to  be 
gathered  during  the  first  three  years  :  on  the  fourth,  its 
productions  were  the  Lord's,  and  they  belonged  to  the 
priests,  from  whom,  however,  the  owner  might  redeem 
it  at  a  proper  price.  Afterwards  it  was  wholly  for  his 
own  use.  There  were  four  species  of  ti/thes; — those 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  which  all  attached  to  that 
tribe mio-ht  eat,  men  and  women,  clean  and  unclean; — 
the  tenths  of  these  tythes,  assigned  to  the  priests ;— a 
second  tenth,  which  a  laymen  was  required  to  appro- 
priate, or  exchange  it  for  an  equivalent  in  money,  with 
an  addition  of  a  fifth  part  above  the  value  ;  which  was 
to  be  brought  to  Jerusalem  to  make  a  feast  with  for 
his  friends,  and  the  priests,  and  Levites ; — and  a  tythe 
to  be  reserved  every  year,  and  consumed  in  feasts  at 
home,  to  which  the  Levites,  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  the 
widows,  and  the  strangers,  were  to  be  expressly  invited. 
There  is  one  solemnity  which  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced to  notice,  but  the  mention  of  which  we  can- 
not with  propriety  omit — it  is  the  day  of  atonement  or 
expiation.  It  was  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
confession,  and  was  instituted  principally  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  the  nation  for  the  preceding  year.  This  so- 
lemnity commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  and  continued  till  the  ensuing  even- 
ing ;  an  interval  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  scrupu- 
lously, and  under  pain  of  excommunication,  abstained 
from  every  description  both  of  labour  and  of  pleasure, 
and  held  a  solemn  convocation  to  offer  a  peculiar  sa- 
crifice by  fire  for  their  transgressions.  On  this  day 
only  throughout  the  year,  the  high  priest  entered  into 
the  holy  of  holies  ;  for  which  service  he  prepared  him- 
self by  various  previous  abstinences,  and  wore  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  dress.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  it  was  his 
business  to  present  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering, 
and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  on  his  own  account  and 
for  his  whole  family,  confessing  their  and  his  own  sins. 


He  then  received  from  the  heads  of  the  assembly  two     jowisi, 
kids  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  Economy. 
for  the  whole  congregation.     Two  goats  being  placed  ^^^~>^^i 
before  the  tabernacle,  the  high  priest  cast  lots  to  deter- 
mine which  should  be  sacrificed  and  which  dismissed  ; 
and  to  the  latter  the  term  of  scape-goat  was  applied. 
Taking  his  censer  in  one  hand,  and  a  quantity  of  fine 
incense  in  the  other,  to  fill  the  place  with  the  smoke  so 
as  to  conceal  the  mercy-seat,  he  proceeded  into  the 
holy  of  holies ;  and  having  placed  the  censer  on  the 
altar,  he  withdrew  and  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood 
of  the  bullock  which  had  been  offered,  and  sprinkled 
it  towards  the  mercy-seat  seven  times  eastward.     He 
then  killed  the  goat  for  a  sin-offering  on  account  of  the 
people,  and  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat  with  its  blood; 
by  which  aspersions  the  tabernacle  was  purified  from 
all  the  stain  incurred  by  standing  amongst  a  guilty 
people.    The  goat  which  had  escaped  was  now  brought 
to   the  high  priest,  when,  laying  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  he  confessed  both  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the 
people,  and  immediately  afterwards  delivered  up  the 
scape-goat  to  a  person  appointed  to  take  it  and  set  it 
adrift  in  a  desart  place.     These  ceremonies  being  com- 
pleted, the  high  priest  thoroughly  washed  himself,  and 
having  put  on  the  ephod,  mitre,  breast-plate,  and  the 
other  priestly  garments,  offered  a  burnt-offering  of  a 
ram  for  himself,  and  another  for  the  people.     The  as- 
sistants, together  with  the  man  who  had  carried  away 
the  scape-goat,  were  deemed   unclean  till  they  had 
bathed  and  washed  themselves.  On  this  same  day^the 
high  priest  gave    the   solemn  blessing  prescribed  toy 
Moses,  and  pronounced  the  mysterious   name  of  Jer 
hovah.     When  he  withdrew  from  the  most  holy  place 
he  walked  backwards,  keeping  his  face  towards  the 
mercy-seat,  and  bending  towards  the  earth.     All  the 
rest  of  the    day  was  occupied  in  prayers  and   self-- 
denying services.     The  conclusion  of  the  public  sor 
lemnity  was  announced  by  sound  of  trumpet,  when  the 
people  dressed  themselves  in  clean  or  white  linen  an,d 
sat  down  to  meat. 


DISSERTATION  V. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    AND    TOPOGRAPHICAL    ACCOUNT    OF    CANAAN,    WITH    A    VIEW    OF     ITS    EARLY    POSSESSORS. 


Various 
names. 


Circumstances  have  contributed  to  affix  a  great 
variety  of  names  to  the  country  in  which  the  Israelites 
settled.  Its  most  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  even  still, 
its  most  frequent  appellation,  is  that  of  Canaan,  derived 
from  the  grandson  of  Noah,  of  that  name,  whose  pos- 
terity were  its  inhabitants.  Palestine  is  another  title 
derived  from  the  Philistines,  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  Pales  tines,  who  occupied  that  part 
of  the  land  which  bordered  on  the  sea  coasts.  From 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  the  most  important  of 
the  twelve,  who  continued  after  the  dispersion,  and 
dwelt  in  the  richest  quarter,  it  obtained  the  epithet 
Judea,  after  the  period  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  It  has  also  been  termed  the  land  of  Israel, 
obviously  from  that  people  having  subdued  it,  and  the 
land  of  promise,  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  pro- 


mise of  God  to  Abraham,  which  assigned  this  territory 
as  in  fee-simple,  to  the  descendants  of  that  illustrious 
patriarch.  It  has  derived  the  most  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  the  Holy  land,  from  its  having  become,  by 
the  instituted  worship  of  God,  his  peculiar  dwelling ; 
and  from  its  having  been  subsequently  distinguished  by 
the  residence,  actions,  miracles,  sufferings,  and  final 
personal  triumphs  of  the  "  holy  child  Jesus."  Profane 
historians  have  blended  it  with  the  countries  of  Syria, 
Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  other  contiguous  places,  as 
forming  in  their  estimation  an  insignificant  portion  of 
them,  and  as  it  has  been  supposed,  out  of  intentional 
contempt ;  but  this,  if  it  be  indeed  the  fact,  only 
evinces  how  ridiculous  are  the  judgments,  and  how 
perverse  the  sentiments  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
what  is  truly  great  and  supremely  honourable.  The 
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History,    mighty  scenes  which  have  been  transacted  within  the 
v-«'~v^»~'  limits  of  this  country,  are   such  as  could  derive  no 
additional  glory  from  any  circumstances  of  an  exterior 
nature,  and  would  render  even  a  barren  wilderness, 
or  a  solitary  rock  of  more  real  consideration  than  the 
most  extensive  region  upon  the  page  of  history. 
Boundaries.      The  northern  boundary  of  this  celebrated  country 
was  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Antilibanus,   or  the 
province  of  Phoenicia;  on  the  south  was  Idumeea,  having 
on  the  line  of  separation  also  a  ridge  of  mountains  ;  on 
the  east,  the  lake  Asphaltites,  the  river  Jordan,  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  the  Samochonite  lake  ;  on  the  west, 
Extent.        the  Mediterranean  sea.    The  extent  has  been  variously 
computed,  and  if  we  reckon  the  utmost,  it  must  appear 
comparatively  small,  when  we  recollect  the  descriptions 
Ave  have  of  its  population  and  natural  opulence.  These, 
however,  are  partly  attributable  to  the  care  with  which 
it  was  cultivated,  and  partly  to  the  extraordinary  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  upon  its  soil.      It   extends  in  length 
about  two  hundred  miles,  and  from  ten  or  fifteen,  to 
eighty  in  breadth,  the  latter  dimensions  being  at  about 
the  middle.     Profane  writers  corroborate  the  Mosaic 
account  of  its  fertility.     Hecatseus,  an  author  of  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  I.    mentions  it  as  an  excellent  and 
fruitful  province,  well  peopled.     Pliny  celebrates  th« 
course  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  palm  trees,  and  other 
productions.*     Some  ancient  writers,  however,  as  Stra- 
bo,  for  instance,  and  some  modern   travellers,   have 
expressed  an  opposite  opinion,  and  even  poured  con- 
tempt upon  this  land  as  full  of  barren  mountains  and 
woods  ;  but  if  this  testimony  may  be  considered  as 
enhancing  the  almost  miracle  of  its  natural  capacities 
to  sustain  a  large  population,  it  does  not  contradict 
the  fact   of  its  extraordinary    fertility   in   particular 
places ;  and  even  some  of  the  writers  themselves,  espe- 
cially Jerome,  while  he  descants  upon  its  rocky  cha- 
racter in   general,    and   upon  the   frequency   of   the 
drought   that   prevails  there,   remarks  also    upon  its 
productiveness.     The   Jewish   legislator  gives    a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  fruits,  and  its  oil,  wine,  and  other 
produce ;  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  other  coun- 
tries.    So  rich  was  the  soil,  that  it  required  no  manure 
to  force,  or  to  sustain  its  vigour.     The  corn  was  both 
excellent  in  quality,  and  abundant  in  quantity.     The 
plain  of  Jericho  was  remarkable  for  its  palm  trees,  and 
for  the  balsam  shrub  held  in  so  much  repute  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  several  other  nations.  The 
grapes  were  large,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour;  and  citrons, 
oranges,  apples,  and  other  trees  were  numerous.   Honey 
was  very  plentiful.     Trees  of  a  large  growth  were  nu- 
merous in  all  parts,  as  the  cedar  and  the  cypress,  and 
fertile  pasture-grounds  overspread  the  plains  and  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan.     Great  quantities  of  fish  were 
found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

Mountains.  This  country  has  been  long  eminent  for  several  of  its 
mountains,  among  which  we  may  particularly  specify 
the  Lebanons,  or  the  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  situated 
on  the  northern  side.  The  Libanus  or  Lebanon  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  four  ridges  of  mountains,  rising  one 
above  another,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  the 
most  inhabitable  and  fertile;  the  last  is  excessively 
cold,  and  covered  with  almost  eternal  snow.  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus  are,  in  fact,  two  ridges  ;  the  former 

*  Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  eont.  app.  p.  1049.     Pliny  lib.  5.  cap.  14, 
15.     Compare  also  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  Icvcap.  6. 
VOL.  IX. 


name  is  applied  to  the  western,  the  latter  to  the  eastern.     j.;\vi»ii 
The  mountains  of  Gilead  and  of  the  Moabites,  Hermon  fcconoury 
and  Arnon,  are  next  in  importance.     Hermon  is  co- 
vered  on  its  summit  with  a  crown  of  snow :  it  was  once 
celebrated  for  a  temple  much  resorted  to  by  the  sons 
of  superstition  in  ancient  times;  and  Jerome  reports 
that  its  snow  was  conveyed  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  be 
used  in  cooling  liquors.     Mount  Tabor  is  possessed  of 
singular  beauty,  and  overspread  with  a  perpetual  ver- 
dure, rising  in  a  conical  form  upon  the  northern  side  of 
the  district  of  Esdraelon,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  and  in  solitary  grandeur.     Josephus  states  its 
height  to  be  thirty  stadia  or  furlongs,  having  a  plain 
of  twenty-six  stadia  at   the  summit  enclosed  within 
a  wall;  but  this  elevation  is  disputed  by  modem  tra- 
vellers.    Polybius  mentions  a  city  once  built  upon  it; 
but  it  is  rendered  most  famous  by  the  circumstance  of 
our  Saviour's  transfiguration,  which  has  drawn  multi- 
tudes of  pilgrims  to  it  in  all  ages.     Its  summit  affords 
a  splendid  prospect  of  several  celebrated  hills  and  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.     Mount  Carmel  is  situated  on  the 
coast,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and   to  Caesarea  on  the  south.     A  city  has  likewise 
been  built  upon  it.     The  name  it  has  obtained  seems 
derived  from  its  fertility,   the   word  in   Hebrew    sig- 
nifying the  •cine  of  God,  and  is  generally  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  any  very  fruitful  spot.    As  the  residence 
of  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  is  believed  to  have  dwelt  in 
one  of  its  caves,  it  has  acquired  celebrity  among  Jews 
and  Christians.    The  narratives  of  the  evangelical  his* 
tory  have  conferred  a  distinguished  fame  upon  some 
other  of  the  Judean  mountains.     Olivet,  or  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  is  situated  within  about  a  mile  of  Jerusalem, 
and  is  a  ridge  with   three  summits  extending  from 
north  to  south  :  from  the  central  summit  our  Saviour 
ascended.     The  one  towards   the  north  is   the  most 
lofty,  and  is  usually  called  the  mount  of  Galilee ;  the 
other  towards  the  south  of  the  middle  ridge  is  called 
the  mount  of  Corruption  or  Offence,  a  name  derived 
from  Solomon  having  erected  temples  upon  it  to  the 
Ammonitish  and  Moabitish  gods,  out  of  complaisance 
to  his  strange  wives,  and  which  the  people  justly  re- 
garded as  a  defilement.     Mount  Calvary  or  Golgotha, 
stood  anciently  within  the  w#lls  of  the  metropolis,  and 
was  appropriated  as  the  spot  for  the  execution  of  cri- 
minals.     Mount  Moriah,   on  which  the   temple   was 
built,  stood  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from  Calvary, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  place  where  Abraham 
went  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  his  beloved  son.    Mount  Gihon 
was  west  of  the  city,  and  nearer  Calvary.    In  this  place 
Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet  Nathan 
and  the  high  priest  Zadock.     Besides  these  were  EbaL, 
Gerizzim,  Sion,  the  mountains  of  the   Desart  in  the 
south,  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  of  the  Philistines 
in  the  west,  and  the  central  cluster  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  mountains  of  Judea. 

The  principal  river  of  the  Holy  land  is  the  Jordan,  Rivers, 
the  rest  being  scarcely  worthy  of  such  a  term.  The 
source  of  this  river  is  to  be  found  in  the  lake  of  Phiala, 
and  it  divides  Judea;  its  course  is  chiefly  southward 
by  west.  After  proceeding  a  few  miles  it  runs  through 
the  Samochonite  lake,  then  enters  on  the  north  side  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  issues  again  near  the  city  on 
the  south  side,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  lake  Asphal- 
tites. It  is  deep,  its  waters  turbid,  and  its  general 
course  is  rapid.  Formerly,  it  was  said  to  be  subject  to 
3  o 
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History,  overflowings  about  the  time  of  the  early  harvest,  or 
x^-v^-w  soon  after  Easter,  owing  probably  to  the  rains  and  the 
melting  of  the  snows;  but  the  moderns  affirm  that  this 
appearance  has  ceased.  The  plains  on  each  side  are 
in  some  places  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  from  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  as  far  as  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
sea,  it  is  dry  and  barren,  the  heat  being  often  intense. 
The  other  rivers  or  brooks  are  principally  the  Jarmach, 
in  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  rising  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead;  Kirmion,  near  Damascus,  called  also 
Abana;  Pharphar,  which  flows  from  Mount  Hermon; 
Kishon,  which  was  in  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Ze- 
bulun;  Arnon,  originating  in  the  mountains  of  Arnon, 
and  running  into  the  Dead  sea ;  and  Jabok,  which  falls 
into  the  Jordan.  The  desarts  or  wildernesses,  seas, 
lakes,  wells,  and  other  geographical  peculiarities  al- 
luded to  in  Scripture,  or  mentioned  by  modern  travel- 
lers, we  need  not  here  specify,  as  the  article  CANAAN, 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Division,  will  supply  more  detailed 
information. 

Political  At  the  period  when  the  Israelites  took  possession  of 

changes.  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  inhabited  by  several  power- 
ful nations,  as  the  Amorites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Hittites,  the  Hivites,  the  Jebusites,  and 
the  Girgashites.  After  the  conquest  it  was  divided 
by  Joshua  into  twelve  parts,  corresponding  with  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  whose  respective  portions  were 
determined  by  lot,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  which  had  no  inheritance  in  the  soil.  The  most 
remarkable  change  occurred,  when  the  ten  tribes  were 
driven  out  and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 
The  Cutheans  sent  to  possess  their  country,  lived  chiefly 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
Judah  continued  in  captivity  seventy  years ;  and  the 
Greeks  subsequently,  of  whom  some  were  kings  of 
Syria,  reunited  most  of  the  country  possessed  by  Israel 
to  their  crown,  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone  remaining  after 
this  dispersion. 

To  return  to  the  Canaanitish  nations.  We  propose 
furnishing  the  reader,  under  this  division,  with  a  very 
concise  account  of  these  and  other  tribes,  who'  have 
been  rendered  conspicuous  through  some  connection 
more  remote  or  immediate  with  the  Israelites,  and  the 
most  important  facts  respecting  whom  we  may  here 
properly  enough  throw  into  the  general  stream  of  his- 
tory. 

^  I.    The  Canaanites. 

Origin.  The  eleven  sons  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  ori- 

ginated and  impressed  their  names  upon  several  na- 
tions or  tribes,  which,  however  obscure  their  history, 
have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  importance  from  the 
circumstance  before-mentioned  of  their  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  Israelites.  These  were  the  Hittites,  the 
Jebusites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgashites,  the  Hivites, 
the  Sidonians,  the  Arkites,  the  Smites,  the  Arvadites, 
the  Zemarites,  and  the  Hamathites,  of  whom  the  five 
first  inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  contained 
also  the  Perizzites,  and  what  are  properly  termed  the 
Canaanites.  The  many  kings  enumerated  in  the  con- 
quests of  Joshua,  belonged,  doubtless,  to  one  or  other 
of  these  seven  nations,  besides,  probably,  others  not 
particularly  specified  in  that  catalogue  ;  all  of  whom 
are  to  be  regarded  not  in  the  modern  sense  as  compre- 
hending the  sovereignty  of  a  large  kingdom  or  empire, 
but  rather  of  a  city,  town,  or  at  most  a  petty  district. 


Within  the  territory  of  the  seven  nations,  may,  without     Jewish 
hesitation,  be  assigned  the  residence   of  those  whose  Economy, 
names  are  recorded  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  namely 
the  Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  the  Kadmonites,   the  Hit- 
tites, the  Perizzites,  the  Rephaimites,  the  Amorites,  the 
Canaanites,  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites. 

Our  information  respecting  the  seven  Canaanitish 
nations  is  extremely  limited,  amounting  to  little  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  their  origin. 

The  HITTITES  were  the  descendants  of  Heth.  (Ptol. 
lib.  v.  c.  16,  17.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  2.) 

The  JEBUSITES  were  so  called  from  Jebus,  the  son 
of  Canaan.  They  were  of  a  warlike  cast,  and  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  till  the  time  of  David. 

The  AMORITES  derived  their  name  from  Amorrhseus, 
the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  and  first  peopled  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  of  the  Dead  sea.  They  had,  besides, 
establishments  on  the  east  of  the  same  sea,  between  the 
brooks  Jabbok  and  Arnon,  from  which  fertile  region 
they  expelled  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  During 
the  sovereignty  of  Sihon  and  Og,  Moses  dispossessed 
them.  The  term  Amorite  is  frequently  used  in  the 
sacred  writings  as  synonymous  with  Canaanite.  They 
were  of  a  gigantic  stature ;  and  their  territory  was  ulti- 
mately apportioned,  hi  part  (on  this  side  Jordan)  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  and  in  part  (beyond  Jordan)  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

The  GIRGASHITES,  or  GERGESENES,  resided  be- 
yond the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  traces  only  of  their 
name  are  discoverable  in  the  town  or  city  of  Gerge^. 

The  HIVITES  were  descended  from  Hevseus,  a  son 
of  Canaan,  and  dwelt  "  from  Heserim  unto  Gaza," 
(Deut.  ii.  23,)  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorim 
or  Philistines.  They  also  occupied  Shechem,  Gibeon, 
and  other  places.  It  is  suppossd  by  Bochart  that 
Cadmus,  who  took  a  Phoenician  colony  into  Greece, 
was  a  Hivite.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  companions 
of  Cadmus  into  serpents  is  founded  on  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Hi-cite,  which,  in  the  Phoenician  language, 
signifies  serpent. 

The  SIDOXIANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  derived 
their  name  from  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  who 
founded  their  city.  It  is  a  place  much  celebrated  for 
its  trade  and  navigation.  They  worshipped  Baal  and 
Astarte. 

Of  the  ARKITES  we,  in  fact,  know  nothing  worth 
recording.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ARVADITES. 

The  SINITES,  so  called  from  the  eighth  son  of  Ca- 
naan, resided  near  Arce,  in  Mount  Libanus.  Strabo 
refers  to  the  fortress  of  Sinnai.  By  Sinnaei  the  Arabic 
means  the  inhabitants  of  Tripolis,  in  Phoenicia. 

The  ZEMARITES  descended  from  the  tenth  son  of 
Canaan,  who  are  believed  to  have  inhabited  Simyra,  a 
city  of  Phoenicia.  The  two  Chaldee  paraphrases  and 
Jerome  say,  they  dw^lt  at  Emesa,  in  Syria. 

The  HAMATHITES  originated  in  Hamath,  a  son  of 
Canaan,  and,  according  to  Calmet,  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  the  river  Orontes,  in  Syria.  Josephus 
and  others  suppose  Hamath  to  be  the  same  with  Epi- 
phania. 

The  KENITES  resided  west  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
extended  some  distance  into  Arabia  Petraea.  In  the 
time  of  Saul  they  were  blended  with  the  Amalekites. 

The  KENIZZITES  are  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Judaea. 

The  KADMONITES   lived  beyond   Jordan,   east   of 
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History.    Phoenicia,  about   Mount  Libanus.      The  Kadmonites 
were  Hivites. 

The  PERIZZITES,  or  PIIERES;F.I,  were  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  blended  with  the  Canaanites  ; 
but  had  no  fixed  habitation,  as  their  name,  significant 
of  wandering  or  dispersion,  imports.  Some  of  them 
inhabited  each  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  mountains  and 
the  plains.  Solomon  subdued  the  remains  of  the  Ca- 
naanites and  Perizzites  which  the  Israelites  had  not  ex- 
terminated, and  made  them  tributary. 

The  REPHAIMITKS  are  believed  to  have  descended 
from  llcphah  or  Rapha.  They  are  celebrated  as  giants. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  beyond 
Jordan,  at  Ashtaroth  Karnain.  In  Joshua's  time  some 
of  their  descendants  were  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and 
we  afterwards  hear  of  thejn  at  Gath,  in  the  age  of 
David.  The  valley  of  Rephaim,  or  Giants,  is  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  Greek  it  is  called  the  val- 
ley of  the  Titans.  It  was  near  Jerusalem. 

All  public  business  amongst  these  nations  was  trans 
acted  in  popular  assemblies,  the  kings  universally  con- 
sulting their  people  upon  every  important  occasion.  Of 
this  we  have  several  specimens  in  sacred  history,  which 
will  be  easily  recollected.  What  were  the  particular 
laws  of  each  petty  district  or  sovereignty,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ;  but  the  kings,  or  rather  chiefs,  seem 
generally  to  have  been  independent  of  each  other, 
unless  at  any  time  brought  into  a  partial  subjection  by 
conquest  or  treaty. 

The  Canaanites  residing  on  the  sea-coast,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  country,  the  terms  Phoenicians 
and  Phoenicia  have  been  applied,  were  merchants ; 
while  those  who  inhabited  the  interior  devoted  them- 
selves more  exclusively  to  agricultural  employments, 
the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  They 
were,  however,  all  united  in  the  common  cause  when 
required  to  engage  in  military  operations,  and  showed 
Considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  of  warlike 
chariots.  They  seem  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  defence  and  fortification  of  their  towns ;  a  care 
naturally  resulting  from  their  liability  to  internal  dis- 
sensions and  external  attacks.  - 

During  the  early  period  of  their  political  existence, 
and  till  the  days  of  Abraham,  they  appear  to  have  re- 
tained the  true  religion,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable 
specimen  in  the  brief  account  which  the  sacred  histo- 
rian furnishes  of  Melchisedek.  That  ruler,  uniting, 
as  was  common  in  the  patriarchal  times,  the  princely 
and  sacerdotal  offices  in  his  own  person,  is  distinctly 
represented  as  u  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God," 
which  proves  incontestably  the  prevalence  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel  to  some  considerable  extent  among 
families,  and  perhaps  tribes,  now  buried  from  view 
amidst  the  obscurities  of  history.  It  is  pleasing  to 
catch,  even  though  it  be  only  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
such  femilies  or  individuals  who  give  birth  to  the  inte- 
resting reflection,  that  as 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfalhomed  caves  of  ocean  bear, 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  wastes  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air — » 

so,  truth  has  in  every  age  of  the  world  found  an  asylum 
from  the  general  pursuit  of  persecution  in  many  a 
human  being  unknown  to  fame  or  to  history,  and  shed 
a  cheering  illumination  in  many  a  dark  and  unexplored 
recess  of  the  wilderness.  After  the  period  in  question, 
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these  nations  degenerated,  till  they  eventually  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  God  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  their  expulsion,  and  the 
transference  of  their  country  to  the  more  favoured 
nation  of  Israel.  The  narrative  of  Moses  alludes  to 
their  altars,  images,  and  groves,  the  public  tokens  of 
their  idolatry,  which  he  commanded  to  be  overthrown 
with  a  holy  violence,  while  the  people  themselves  were 
to  be  smitten,  lest  their  superstition  and  crime  should 
spread  a  pestilential  influence  around.  They  even 
sacrificed  the  fruit  of  their  body  to  Moloch;  and  in 
their  ordinary  conduct  rioted  in  all  the  excesses  of  un- 
cleanness..  Corrupt  in  doctrine,  they  were  equally 
debased  in  character,  and  in  abandoning  the  true 
religion,  they  parted  with  the  sheet-anchor  of  their 
happiness  and  their  safety,  and  became  exposed  to  the 
dreadful  storm  of  Almighty  displeasure. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
Canaanites  by  descent,*  and  we  now  add,  that  these 
people  divided  from  each  other  in  consequence  of  their 
multiplication  at  an  early  period  ;  a  part  moved  north- 
ward, and  another  part  southward  into  Egypt,  where, 
after  creating  a  separate  kingdom  under  Mizraim,  they 
were  torn  to  pieces,  and  finally  dispersed  by  internal 
commotions. 

The  fir?t  principal  event  in  the  history  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  seems  to  be  the  incursion  of  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  Elam,  into  the  vale  of  Siddim,  who  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute  for  twelve  years  ;  after  which  they 
revolted,  and  became  involved  in  another  war,  when 
Chedorlaomer  again  triumphed,  and  despoiled  the 
country.  In  this  conflict  Lot  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  rescued  by  Abraham,  as  stated  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  After  the  period  of  the  former  transactions, 
Abraham  was  received  among  them  with  great  courtesy, 
but  a  famine  prevailing,  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
into  Egypt.  He  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  enabled 
to  return,  and  found  the  Perizzite  in  the  land  ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  now  made  over  by  a  divine  grant 
to  the  patriarch. 

Prosperity,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  ruin  of 
such  myriads,  spread,  in  a  few  years,  its  corrupting  in- 
fluence over  the  vale  of  Siddim,  and  by  an  extraor- 
nary  visitation  of  providence,   its  four  cities,  of  which 
Sodom  was  the   principal,    were  overturned,  and  the 
fire-smitten  region  converted  into  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  sea.    Zoar,  or  the  city  of  Bela,  alone  escaped. 
Excepting  the   treaty  of  Abraham  with  the  Hittites, 
for   a  burial  place,   recorded   in  the  23d  chapter  or 
Genesis,  nothing   material  occurred   till  the  reign  of 
Hamor,  in  Shechem,   which  was  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.     Having  sold  a  plot 
of  ground  to  Jacob,   that  prince's  son  availed  himself 
of  the  intercourse  that  had  been  established,  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  his  daughter.  Dinah,  and 
to  ruin  her.     Negociations  having  been  subsequently 
entered  into,  through  the  intervention  of  Hamor,  with 
a  view  to  the  young  transgressors  being  married  toge- 
ther, Jacob  adopted  the  singular  stratagem  of  inducing 
the  king,  his  son,  and  all  the  citizens  to  be  circum- 
cised, with  the  hope  of  obtaining  intermarriages  ;    the 
danger  of  which  led  the  patriarch  to  attack  them  when 
suffering  from  the  operation  •,  who  cut  them  off  to  a  man. 
The  future  circumstances  of  their  history  may  be 

*  Hist.  chap.  6. 
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Tiistorv.    rapidly  told.     Upon  the  approach  of  Moses   to  the 
^^s-^s  promised  land,   the   Canaanites   being  joined  by   the 
Amalekites,  attacked   and  repulsed  the  Israelites,  who 
attempted  to  enter  their  land  contrary  to  a  divine  in- 
junction.    About  the  same  time,    Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  invaded  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  dispossessed 
them  of  their  settlements  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
and  the  Dead  sea.     When  Moses  had  a  second  time 
attained  the  south-eastern  borders  of  Canaan,  he  was 
again  attacked  by  Arad,  who  took  many  prisoners,  but 
was  at  length  utterly  subdued.     Sihon  having  rejected 
the  application  of  Moses  for  a  free  passage,  and  even 
marched    against   him,    was  also  wholly  overthrown. 
Og,  Icing  of  Bashan,   the  giant  ruler  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  district,  upon  endeavouring  to    s-top  Moses, 
lost  his    kingdom,    which   was  transferred   to    Israel. 
Upon  the  entrance  into  the  long  promised  land,  the 
lives  of  Joshua    and   the  Judges  comprise  the  chief 
events  of  this  period.     Those  who  were   vanquished 
and  dispersed  by  Joshua,  are  supposed  to  have  tra- 
velled towards  Africa ;  and  in  their  way  are  thought 
to  have  seized  upon  Lower  Egypt,  where  they  founded 
a  monarchy  of  some  continuance,  but  were   at  last 
driven  into  Africa.     The  history  of  the  Canaanites  is 
overspread  with  obscurity,  from  the  time  of  the  ruin  of 
Jabin  by  Deborah  and  Barak ;  but  it  seems  that  they 
long  continued  in  possession  of  certain  portions  of  the 
country ;  for  the   Jebusites  opposed   David  when  he 
went  to  occupy  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  assault- 
ed and  carried  by  storm.     They  were  also  attacked 
from  other  quarters,  especially  by  the  forces  of  Egypt, 
till  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  they  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  absolute   slavery.     The  Canaanites,  properly 
so  called,  and  comprised  in  the  general  name  Phoeni- 
cians,   continued   to  flourish   on  the  sea  coast,  and 
acquired  by  their  commerce  and  their  ingenuity  emi- 
nence among  the  nations. 


Origin. 


II.     The  Moabites. 


Moab,  the  son  of  Lot,  by  an  incestuous  connection 
with  his  eldest  daughter,  was  the  father  of  the  Mo- 
abites,  who  possessed  a  small  tract  of  country  called 
after  them  Moabitis,  or  the  land  of  Moab,  a  part  of 
Coelo-Syria,  or  as  some  assert,  of  Arabia.  This  people 
practised  circumcision,  and  were  under  a  monarchical 
government.  Their  chief  occupation  seems  to  have 
been  the  cultivating  and  grazing  of  the  land.  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  seek  their  goods,  and  to 
intermarry  with  them  to  the  tenth  generation,  although 
a  friendship  seems  to  have  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations. 

Keligion.  The  Moabites  were  idolaters,  as  appears  from  the 
express  testimony  of  Scripture,  at  least,  after  the  time 
of  Moses  ;  previously  they  possessed  the  true  religion, 
but  corruptions  gradually  stole  in,  till  they  gained  the 
entire  ascendency.  They  had  two  principal  idols, 
Chemosh  and  Baal,  or  Baal-Peor,  respecting  which 
there  exists  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  some  authors 
believing  these  to  be  only  different  names  of  the  same 
god ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  most  probable.  Peor  was 
the  name  of  a  mountain,  where  the  altars  and  groves 
of  Baal  were  situated :  the  latter  term  signifies  lord, 
and  was  the  name  of  the  sun.  Vossius  supposes  Baal- 
Peor  to  have  been  the  same  with  Bacchus,  which  seems 
countenanced  by  the  fact  of  their  worship  being  attend- 
ed with  obscene  rites. 


Temples  were  erected  to  their  klols  in  the  cities, 
but  they  also  sacrificed  oxen  and  rams,  and  even 
human  victims,  in  the  open  air,  and  on  certain  moun- 
tains  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

The  Emims,  a  gigantic  race,  are  considered  as  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  territory,  and  were  probably 
of  the  same  origin  with  the  Anakims  and  Rephaims, 
the  descendants  of  Ham.  At  what  precise  period  the 
Moabites  disinherited  these  people,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  they  became  an  easy  prey  after  the  incur- 
sions of  Chedorlaomer.  All  their  possessions,  how- 
ever, to  the  north  of  the  river  Arnon,  were  taken  from 
them  so  early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  by  Sihon,  who 
totally  vanquished  the  predecessor  of  Balak.  This 
last  prince  was  their  ruler  at  the  time  when  the  Israel- 
ites encamped  in  their  borders  ;  and  the  Moabitish 
king,  whose  jealously  and  apprehensions  were  excited, 
instead  of  attempting,  by  conciliatory  measures,  to 
gain  their  friendship,  or  at  least  to  secure  their  neutra- 
lity, endeavoured  in  the  surest  method  he  could  imagine, 
to  effect  their  destruction.  The  artifice  he  employed 
was  indeed  worthy  of  the  baseness  of  his  design,  and 
bespoke  the  meanness  of  his  character.  He  had  re- 
course to  the  arts  of  necromancy  and  divination,  offer- 
ing Balaam,  the  most  noted  enchanter  of  the  time, 
"  the  rewards  of  divination  and  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness ;"  and  beseeching  him  to  use  his  utmost 
art  against  the  objects  of  his  jealousy  and  avers  \)n. 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  peopie, 
for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me  :  peradventure  I  shall 
prevail,  that  we  may  smite  them,  and  that  I  may  drive 
them  out  of  the  land  ;  for  I  wot,  that  he  whom  thou 
blessest,  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest,  is  cursed." 

It  may  serve  to  elucidate  this  request,  to  remark,  that 
magic  and  divination  were  very  extensively  professed, 
and  very  generally  credited  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Persons  pretending  to  these  occult  sciences,  were 
deemed  capable  of  both  inflicting  and  curing  diseases, 
and  of  performing  wonderful  miracles  by  means  of  the 
subservient  demons,  with  whom  they  were  believed  to 
have  formed  an  association.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
could  produce  earthquakes,  destroy  armies,  and  con- 
troul  human  destiny  ;  in  short,  there  is  no  excess  of 
extravagance  into  which  the  superstition  of  mankind 
has  not  run,  with  regard  to  their  mysterious  agency  ; 
and  in  ancient  times  princes  were  accustomed  to  retain 
magicians  about  their  persons,  and  generally  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  incantations.  The  following  is  a 
form  of  curse  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Macrobius,  and  was  made  use  of  by  the  priest  destined 
to  the  service,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  principal  officers. 
"  Almighty  father  of  gods  and  men,  or  if  thou  wouldst 
rather  be  addressed  by  the  name  of  Jupiter,  or  if  any 
other  appellation  be  grateful  to  thine  ear,  pour  out  I 
conjure  you  upon  this  army  the  spirit  of  terror  and  dis- 
may ;  deprive  of  the  sight  of  their  eyes  all  those  who 
shall  level  their  blows  at  us,  our  legions,  or  troops  ; 
spread  darkness  over  our  enemies,  over  their  cities, 
over  their  fields,  over  their  armies.  Look  upon  them 
as  a  thing  accursed  ;  bring  them  under  the  hardest 
conditions  that  ever  an  enemy  was  constrained  to  under- 
go ;  as  for  me,  to  destruction  I  hereby  devote  them  ; 
my  curse  I  pour  upon  them  ;  and  take  this  prince,  these 
captains,  this  people  to  be  witnesses  of  it," 
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History.  To  a  service  of  this  kind,  the  confederated  princes, 
Moab  and  Midian,  invited  Balaam,  anxious  to  extir- 
pate a  powerful  nation,  brought  into  their  vicinity, 
instead  of  being  contented  to  strengthen  their  own  de- 
fences against  any  violence  or  encroachment.  The 
wizard  received  the  messengers  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy, and  after  providing  for  them  every  accommodation, 
professes  to  devote  the  night  to  mysterious  consulta- 
tion with  the  deity.  A  message  from  God,  however, 
through  some  voice  or  vision,  anticipated  his  inquiries 
by  others  respecting  the  deputation  now  lodged  in  his 
house,  and  by  an  interdiction  against  his  purpose,  on 
the  most  peremptory  terms.  Anxious  to  secure  his 
wages,  and,  probably,  to  stimulate  the  applicants  to 
more  splendid  offers,  he  makes  a  partial  report,  imply- 
ing simply  his  disinclination  to  go.  Upon  this,  a  second 
embassy  is  dispatched,  calculated  to  gratify  his  vanity 
by  its  splendour  and  his  avarice  by  its  unlimited  offers. 
For  a  moment  he  refuses,  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that 
superior  principles  have  gained  the  ascendancy;  but, 
behold,  while  his  words  are  specious,  his  actions  are 
contradictory,  for  he  tampers  with  temptation  by  re- 
ceiving them  into  his  house  again,  and  giving  them 
hopes  of  his  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  decree.  Balaam 
is  now  permitted  to  go — permitted  in  wrath  ;  but  in  the 
folly  and  the  wickedness  of  his  spirit,  he  rises  early  to 
proceed  on  his  journey,  but  is  arrested  in  his  course  by 
a  miraculous  interference.  The  dumb  ass  speaks,  and  the 
mighty  angel  of  a  merciful,  though  insulted  Providence, 
appears  before  him.  With  a  heart,  however,  devoted  to 
covetousness  and  vanity,  he  ventures,  even  after  all,  to 
proceed,  and  to  use  the  emphatic  language  applied  to 
Ephraim,  he  is  "  let  alone."  But  no  sooner  does  the 
base  enchanter  sit  down  amongst  his  princely  employers, 
than  he  confounds  their  expectations  by  an  extorted 
declaration,  that  "  he  had  no  power  at  all  to.  say  any- 
thing." After  the  festivity  of  the  day,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  night,  Balaam  is  conducted  to  the  high 
places  of  Baal,  that  he  might  see  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  people,  where  aiding  the  supersition  of  the  Moabitish 
prince,  instead  of  correcting  it,  he  directs  seven  altars 
to  be  erected,  and  upon  each  a  bullock  and  a  ram  to 
be  sacrificed  ;  thus  endeavouring  to  sanction  cursing  and 
cruelty  by  the  awful  forms  of  religion.  He  directs 
Balak  to  stand  by  the  sacrifice  while  he  retires  to  a 
"  high  place"  to  watch  for  preternatural  signs.  It  was 
here  that  "  God  met  him,"  and  sent  him  back  downcast,, 
mortified,  sullen,  crest-fallen,  resistless — to  pronounce 
what  he  dared  not  refuse  to  do — a  blessing  instead  of 
a  curse.  His  enchantments  were  ineffectual — his  arti- 
fices vain — his  divination  overturned — his  ambition  and 
avarice  for  ever  blasted,  and  the  eager  and  expectant 
monarch,  with  emotions  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, hears  from  his  reluctant  lips,  "  How  shall  I 
defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  ?  for  from  the  tops' 
of  the  rocks  T  see  him,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  I 
behold  him ;  so  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.  Who  can  count 
the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of 
Israel  ?'* 

Balak,  disappointed  and  mortified  to  the  last  degree, 
desires  Balaam  to  proceed  to  another  station,  where  the 
sacrifices  are  offered  with  the  hope  of  changing  the 
blessing  into  a  curse.  The  impious  wizard  retires  as 
before,  but  every  foolish  and  wicked  anticipation  is  in  a 


moment  extinguished.    ."  Rise  up  and  hear,  hearken     Jewish 
unto  me,  &c."     Numb,  xxiii.  18 — 24.  Economy. 

We  have  entered  at  some  length  into  this  remarkable  ^^^^^^ 
story,  as  not  only  forming  the  most  striking  incident  in 
the  history  of  Moab,  but  as  being  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  instructing  occurrences  in  the  annals  of 
the  world. 

The  Moabites  were  the  instruments  of  the  second 
oppression  of  the  Israelites,  after  their  settlement  in 
the  promised  land  ;  for  on  the  decease  of  Othniel,  the 
chosen  people  having  relapsed  into  idolatry,  Eglon  was 
raised  up  to  inflict  the  proper  punishment  upon  their 
apostacy.  In  conjunction  with  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites,  he  invaded  Israel,  and  reduced  it  to  sub- 
jection for  eighteen  years ;  from  which  they  were  only 
released  by  his  assassination  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Moabites  by  Ehud.  At  a  later  period, 
Saul  carried  on  successful  war  against  them,  and  after- 
wards David,  being  incited  by  a  confederacy  they  had 
formed  against  him,  defeated  them  in  battle,  put  two- 
thirds  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  a 
tributary  dependence  and  vassalage.  They  now  became 
subject  to  Solomon  and  Rehoboam,  till  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes,  when  they  were  tributaries  to  the  Is- 
raelitish  sovereigns,  with  inferior  kings  or  chiefs  of  their 
own.  Various  petty  wars  were  undertaken  by  them 
against  the  people  whom  they  most  disliked,  and  who 
had  fastened  the  yoke  upon  their  neck  ;  and  at  certain 
periods  they  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  during  the  declension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  prophets  mention  several  cities  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  as  in  their  possession,  or 
the  Ammonites  their  probable  confederates.  After  the 
memorable  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Sennacharib,  the 
Moabites  frequently  revolted,,  and  were  as  frequently 
reduced ,.  till  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  ultimately  merged  in  the  greater  empires. 

§  III.  The  Ammonites. 

The  incestuous  connection  of  Lot  with  his  younger  Origin, 
daughter  originated  the  Ammonites,  as  a  similar  inter- 
course with  the  eldest  had  produced  the  Moabites. 
Ammonitis  (for  such  was  the  name  they  impressed  upon* 
the  district  which  they  inhabited),  was  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  them,  after  expelling  a  gigantic  race,  called 
Zamzummims,  who  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
Their  government  was  kingly,  and  their  occupations 
agricultural.  They  likewise  practised  circumcision. 
The  conduct  which  Israel  was  required  to  observe  with 
regard  to  them,  resembled  that  which  was  commanded 
towards  the  Moabites.  In  both  instances  their  pro- 
sperity was  not  to  be  molested,  but  they  were  not  to 
be  admitted  into  the  congregation  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tion. 

Like  the  other  surrounding  nations,  they  were  idola-  Religion, 
ters,  and  their  chief  gods  were  Chemosh,  and  Moloch 
who  has  passed  under  so  many  names.     The  Ammon- 
ites, it  has  been  supposed,  were  worshippers  of  the 
sun. 

We  have  just  hinted  at  their  expulsion  of  the  giants  History, 
who  first  possessed  the  country  which  they  peopled, 
and  whose  subjugation  was  doubtless  facilitated  by  the 
conquests  of  Chedorlaomer.     The  date  of  these  trans- 
actions is  now  lost  in  irremediable  uncertainty ;  not  so. 
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their  overthrow  in  the  days  of  Moses.  Sihon,  king  of 
^  the  Amorites,  dispossessed  and  drove  them  to  the  more 
mountainous  parts.  They  are  known  to  have  united 
with  Eglon,  and  shared  his  successful  achievements 
against  the  Israelites.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterwards  they  contended  with  the  same  people 
single  handed,  with  the  view  of  recovering,  by  a  sudden 
incursion,  their  ancient  territory,  and  succeeded  so  as 
to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  eighteen  years.  Three 
of  the  tribes,  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  were 
now  sorely  pressed  by  the  victorious  enemy.  They 
applied  to  God,  and,  assembling  at  Mizpeh,  sent  an 
expostulatory  message.  The  Moabitish  king,  however, 
persisted,  after  a  second  communication,  in  claiming 
the  territory  from  which  his  countrymen  had  been 
driven,  forgetting,  as,  too  often  conquerors  do,  their 
own  original  mode  of  obtaining  an  vntitlcd  possession. 
Conflict  ensued,  and  the  Ammonites  lost  twenty  cities 
and  their  claim  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Another  war  was  excited,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, in  the  days  of  Saul ;  at  first  with  such  success 
on  the  part  of  Nabash,  king  of  Moab,  that  he  besieged 
the  city  of  Jabeth  and  spread  universal  consternation 
on  every  side.  The  terror  of  the  inhabitants  only  ex- 
asperated his  cruelty,  and  he  proposed,  as  the  term  of 
his  desistance,  that  every  individual  should  lose  his 
right  eye,  and  thus  carry  a  stigma  to  his  grave.  They 
requested  seven  days  to  seek  for  a  deliverer,  which  was 
granted,  with  the  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
stroyer, of  a  conscious  or  fancied  security.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  short  interval  Saul  attacked  the 
camp,  and  not  only  overthrew,  but  literally  slaughtered 
the  enemy,  and  terminated  the  war.  Hanun,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Nabash,  having  foolishly  and  ungenerously 
provoked  David  (who  had  sent  to  condole  with  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  father,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne),  by  treating  his  ambassadors  as 
spies,  shaving  half  their  beards,  and  cutting  away  part 
of  their  dress,  so  as  to  disfigure  and  expose  them,,  gave 
occasion  to  a  war  which,  in  its  disastrous  progress  and 
Calamitous  end,  brought  entire  ruin  upon  his  kingdom* 
Hanun  was  slain,  in  the  assault  upon  his  capital,  which 
being  taken,  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  marked 
severity,  being  led  out  to  a  kind  of  execution,  horrible 
to  name :  they  Were  harrowed,  sawn  asunder,  hacked 
in  pieces  with  axes,  and  passed  through  the  brick-kilns. 
Other  cities  in  his  dominions  which  continued  to  resist, 
received  a  similar  treatment. 

Nothing  further  is  heard  of  this  people  till  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  against  whom  they 
united  with  the  Moabites  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Seir.  They  afterwards  became  tributary  to  Uzziah, 
king  of  Judah,  by  right  of  conquest.  In  the  next  reign 
they  rebelled,  but  were  overthrown  and  compelled  by 
Jotham  to  pay  a  large  contribution. 

Baalis  was  the  last  king  of  Ammon,  who  maintained 
a  good  understanding  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  when  destruction  came  upon  him  and  his 
city,  the  Ammonites  were  so  forward  in  their  exulta- 
tions as  to  incur  a  prophetic  denunciation.  Baalis, 
however,  received  the  fugitive  Jews  into  his  protection, 
and  sent  one  of  them,  named  Ishmael,  to  go  and  slay 
Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian  governor  over  the  remnant 
of  the  Jews.  This  order  he  executed ;  but  Baalis  was 
soon  attacked  by  the  Babylonian  general,  who  ravaged 


the  country,  and  carried  him  and  his  people  into  cap-     Jewish 
tivity.     They  are  afterward  mentioned  as  unitinf  with    Economy, 
others  to  molest  those  who  rebuilt  the  temple.  ^^^^^ 

Living  quietly  under  the  great  monarchies,  th:  y  at 
length  became  important,  and  fought  with  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, but  were  repeatedly  worsted,  and  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Jews.  They  are,  however,  afterwards  mentioned 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  but  at  last 
are  lost  amongst  the  Arabians. 

|  IV.     The  Midianites. 

The  name  of  this  people  is  derived  from  the  fourth  Origin  and 
son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  who  was  called  Midian,  habits, 
and  was  sent,  like  his  brethren,  into  tho  east,  to  be 
removed  from  Isaac.  The  Midianites  were  a  numerous 
race  of  shepherds  and  merchants,  and  of  roving  habits. 
They  are  represented  as  very  much  addicted  to  splen- 
dour of  dress,  and  they  clothed  their  camels  with  gold 
chains  or  collars  round  the  neck.  From  the  extensive 
traffic  which  they  carried  on,  and  from  what  is  Re- 
ported of  their  acquaintance  with  letters,  they  are 
supposed  to  have  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  sciences  of  geo- 
graphy, geometry,  and  astronomy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  purity  ofRd'gkm. 
their  faith,  such  of  them  as  lay  contiguous  to  the 
Moabites  evidently  adopted  their  idolatrous  creed  and 
practices.  They  seem  even  to  have  surpasseu|y,hat 
abominable  people  in  their  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
Israelites  during  the  period  of  the  encampment  in  the 
plains  of  Moab:  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  vex  the  Midianites  and  smite  them :  for  they 
vex  you  with  their  wiles,  wherewith  they  have  beguiled 
you  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi, 
the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  Midian,  their  sister,  which 
was  slain  the  day  of  the  plague  for  Peor's  sake."  (Numb, 
xxv.  16 — 18.)  Long  after  this  northern  district  of 
Media,  however,  became  sunk  into  the  grossest  de- 
pravity, the  southern  parts  retained,  excepting  in  the 
single  article  of  circumcision,  the  true  religion,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  Jethro,  who  is  styled  the 
priest  of  Midian.  Their  government  was  monarchical. 

The  principal  facts  of  their  history  are  the  follow-  History, 
ing ;  The  Midianites  were  in  the  earliest  times  blended 
with  the  Ishmaelites,  and  long  afterwards  with  their 
posterity ;  and  they  were  also  amalgamated  in  so  con- 
siderable a  degree  with  the  Moabites,  that  the  Jewish 
legislator  and  historian  almost  viewed  them  as  one. 
They  were  both  united  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
the  feeling  of  hatred  to  Israel.  The  Midianites  were 
smitten  in  the  Moabitish  plains,  in  a  conflict  with 
Hadad  the  Horite.  Mention  is  made  of  them  as 
among  the  merchants  who  bargained  for  Joseph  and 
took  him  away  into  Egypt.  We  have  just  alluded  to 
Jethro,  the  Kenite,  who  dwelt  among  them  in  the 
south  as  their  priest,  and  to  whom  Moses  became  allied 
by  marrying  Zipporah,  his  daughter,  who  also  resided 
in  his  family  till  the  period  of  his  being  miraculously 
called  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  After  the  splendid 
successes  of  Moses  in  rescuing  the  chosen  people  of 
God  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  Jethro  went  with  his. 
family  to  meet  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  induced 
to  join  the  party  of  his  son-in-law  and  adopt  his  faith. 
He  also  very  much  contributed  by  his  wise  advice  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  Moses  in  civil  concents. 
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History.  The  descendants  of  Jethro  are  introduced  in  the  Scrip- 
'  ture  narrative  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  uniting,  under 
the  name  of  Kenites,  with  the  children  of  Judah  in 
their  march  from  Jericho  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
(Judg.  i.  16.);  and  upon  the  capture  of  Hebron,  they 
were  rewarded  with  a  considerable  possession.  Heber, 
who  killed  Sisera,  and  thus  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  belonged  to  this 
family,  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  separated 
by  Saul  from  the  Amalekites,  whom  he  was  commanded 
utterly  to  extirpate.  At  length  they  were  carried  into 
captivity,  with  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  by  the  Assyrians. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  Midianites  residing  among 
the  Moabites,  or  close  upon  their  borders,  inherited 
their  spirit,  and  joined  Balak  in  the  consultation  of 
Balaam.  Their  conduct  brought  an  attack  upon  them 
from  a  detachment  of  Israelitish  troops,  amounting  to 
12,000,  and  their  defeat  was  signalized  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  cities  and  fortifications,  the  dispersion  of 
their  cattle,  the  captivity  of  their  women*  and  the  re- 
moval of  their  riches  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  which  fell  to  the  conquering  foe.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  branch  of  the  nation ;  and  a  century 
and  a-half  afterwards  we  find  them  re-appearing  with 
two  kings,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  at  their  head,  and 
warring  against  Israel  in  conjunction  with  the  Ama- 
lekites and  Arabians.  Their  success  was  great,  and 
they  hesitated  not  to  profit  by  it  to  devastate  the  coun- 
try during  seven  successive  years  (about  B.  c.  1245),, 
and  drive  the  Israelites  into  the  mountains.  In  this 
critical  emergency  Gideon  was  raised  up,  and  gave  the 
final  blow  to  their  power,  and  slew  the  two  hostile 
chiefs  with  his  own  hand.  Notwithstanding  this  ap- 
parent annihilation  of  them  a  second  time,  they  are 
spoken  of  at  a  distant  period  as  industrious  and  opu- 
lent; but  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  eera,  they 
became  entirely  blended  with  the  Arabians. 

§  V.     The  Edomites. 

Ongm.  rphe  story  Of  the  twjn  brothers,  Esau  and  Jacob,  the 

sons  of  the  patriarch  Isaac,  by  Rebekah,  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the   inspired  records,  and 
having  been  adverted   to  in   a  preceding  part  of  our 
History,  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.    Esau  was 
the  father  of  the  Edomites.     After  several  vicissitudes 
and  removals,  at  the   age   of  a  hundred  and   twenty 
years,  he  settled  in  the  country  of  Seir,  married,  and 
adopted   suitable   measures    for   the   permanent    and 
Govern-      peaceful  residence  of  his  posterity.     The  original  in- 
mcnt.          habitants  were  the  Horites,  who  were  under  the  go- 
vernment of  certain  chieftains,  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  dukes,  to  whom  the  sovereignty  descended  by 
hereditary  succession.     The  government  of  the  Edom- 
ites was  at  first  of  a  similar  nature,  but  afterwards  be- 
came monarchical.     There  is  some  evidence  of  their 
mentTand   havmS?  acquired  an  early  proficiency  in  astronomy  and 
habits.         other  sciences,  ,as  well  as  arts.     They  appear  at  first 
to  have  been  a  warlike  people,  and  addicted  to  com- 
merce ;  but  their  subsequent  degeneracy  may  justify 
the  representation  of  Josephus,  who  describes  them  as 
'  a  race  of  robbers  and  incendiaries.     Little,  however, 
can  be  learned  respecting  them  with  any  certainty.     In 
Religion,      point  of  religion  they  soon  became  idolaters,  although 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  descended  in  the  fa- 
mily,  in  consequence   of  its  connection  with   Isaac. 
Circumcision,   the  distinguishing  criterion   of   an  Is- 


raelite, was  discontinued  at  no  distant  period  from  their     Jewish 
origin;   but  they    were  eventually    incorporated   with    Economy, 
the  Jews  by  Hyrcanus,  and  of  course  re-adopted  their  ^^^^^ 
religion. 

Esau,  the  progenitor  of  the  people  in  question,  is  History, 
said  to  have  settled  under  one  of  the  Horite  kings,  and 
assumed  no  higher  distinction  than  the  ordinary  one  of 
patriarch  of  his  own  family.  But  as  a  change  occurred 
in  the  Horite  form  of  government,  by  its  being  divided 
into  petty  districts  and  sovereignties,  or  dukedoms,  it 
seems  most  probable,  without  being  absolutely  certain, 
that  the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  enabling  them  to  acquire  a  predominant  influ- 
ence, and,  perhaps,  inducing  them  to  foment  the  divi- 
sions which  took  place,  they  rose  into  a  more  extended 
power,  and  became  lords  of  one  part  of  the  country, 
which,  henceforward,  took  their  name.  In  process  of 
time,  the  seven  dukes  who  retained  possession  of  the 
land  of  Seir,  seem  to  have  lost  their  dominion,  by  the 
superior  power  of  the  Edomites,  who  also  expelled  the 
Amalekites  and  became  sole  rulers.  When  the  Is 
raelites  went  into  the  wilderness,  there  were  eleven 
dukes  of  Edom,  who  united  under  one  king,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  defending  themselves 
against  the  attacks  to  which  they  erroneously  believed 
themselves  exposed  from  Moses,  who  had,  however, 
received  an  interdiction  on  this  head  from  God  himself. 
The  king  of  Edom  so  far  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 
fear  and  jealousy,  that  when  the  Israelitish  leader  sent 
messengers  to  him  to  request  a  passage  through  his 
country,  although  he  pleaded  that  they  were  brethren, 
and  adverted  to  the  miraculous  guidance  under  which  - 
they  were,  as  a  nation,  placed,  yet  positively  refused 
the  application,  and  warned  them,  in  case  of  making 
the  attempt,  of  the  decisive  hostility  they  were  to  expect. 
But  although  he  marched  his  troops  and  assumed  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  he  at  length  so  far  regarded  their 
solicitations,  or  his  own  doubts,  as  to  furnish  them, 
with  what  supplies  his  country  afforded,  upon  payment 
being  made. 

The  Edomites  are  henceforth  buried  in  the  obscurities 
of  history,  till  the  time  of  David,  excepting  that  we 
have  evidence  of  their  extending  their  dominions  and 
engaging  considerably  in  mercantile  transactions.  After 
his  victorious  progress  against  the  Syrians,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  David  advanced  against  Idumsea : 
eighteen  thousand  of  them  were  destroyed  in  the  valley 
of  Salt;  and  the  rest  were  either  compelled  to  retire 
into  distant  countries,  or  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  sub- 
jection. Many  fled  to  the  Philistines,  whose  strengh 
they  materially  assisted.  Hadad,  their  young  king, 
was  courteously  received  by  Pharoah,  who  gave  him 
the  queen's  sister  in  marriage :  but  a  state  of  depend- 
ence did  not  accord  with  his  lofty  spirit,  and  he  panted 
for  an  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  inheritance. 
Having,  after  some  difficulty,  persuaded  the  king  of 
Egypt,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Idumaea,  and  made 
several  vain  efforts  to  regain  his  dominions  ;  but  as  the 
royal  family  of  Syria  afterwards  bore  his  name,  it  is 
thought  that  he  established  himself  in  that  country. 
The  kingdom  of  Edom  continued,  till  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  to  be  governed  by  the  viceroys  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.  They  united  with  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  that  monarch, 
but  suffered  immensely  from  the  confusion  which  arose, 
when  the  two  chief  parties  in  this  conspiracy  fell  upon 
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History,    each  other.     In  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  however,  the 
v-^v^^-'  Edomites  assassinated  the  Jewish  viceroy,  and  placed 
a  ruler  of  their  own  choice  in  his  situation.     Jehoram 
marched  against  them,  and  was  surrounded;  but  they 
were  ultimately  defeated,   with  great  slaughter,  and 
forced  back  into  their  entrenchments.     Still  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  main  purpose,  and  shook  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  servitude  :  but  we  hare   no  information  either 
of  their  leader  on  this  occasion,  or  of  his  successors. 
They    suffered    a   disastrous   defeat    afterwards    from 
Amaziah,  the  king  of  Judah,  who  slew  ten  thousand  in 
the  valley  of  Salt,  and  took  an  equal  number  of  pri- 
soners, and  threw  them   down  the  precipices  in   the 
vicinity  of  Selah,  their  capital,  which  he  carried  by 
storm.     The  Edomites  also  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  the  Moabites,  and  became  subject  to  the  king 
of  Babylon.     At  the  period  when  the  Jews  were  carried 
captive  into  that  country,  the  malignant  detestation  of 
the  Edomites  was  evinced  in  destroying  such  of  them 
as  attempted  to  escape,  and  in  burning  the  remains  of 
the  temple.     They  would,  had  they  been  able,  have 
levelled  the   entire   city  with  the   ground ;  and  they 
slaughtered  all  the  Israelites  who  unfortunately  fell 
into  their  hands,  uttering  the  most  violent  blasphemy 
against  the  God  of  Israel.     The  prophets  were  com- 
missioned to  retaliate  upon  this  impiety,  by  predicting 
the  desolation   of  their  land,  and  the  returning  pro- 
sperity of  that  of  their  enemies.     Soon  afterwards  they 
accordingly  became  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  intestine  commotions ;    a  considerable 
part  of  them   settling  in  Judsea,  while  the   remainder 
were  amalgamated  with  the  Nebateans.     The  name  of 
Idumsea  was  henceforth  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the 
land  which  the  refugees  occupied,  the  lot  of  Simeon 
and  Judah,  the  ancient  kingdom  now  losing  its  dis- 
tinctive appellation.     After  the  time  of  Alexander  they 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidee,  when  their 
ancient  and  deep-rooted  antipathy  inducing  them  to 
war  against  the  Jews,  under  the  conduct  of  Gorgias, 
their  city  was   at  length  taken  and  sacked  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  who  also  reduced  their  strong  holds,  cut 
off  20,000  in  various  assaults,  and  penned  up  a  residue 
of  9,000  in  two  strong  towers.      From  hence  many 
escaped,  by  means  of  bribery ;  but  this  was  at  length 
detected  by  the  general,  and  the  castles  forced.     Their 
subsequent  history  is   not  very   distinctly   traceable. 
Their  discontent   and   restlessness    engaged   them  in 
numerous  broils,  till  they  were  vanquished  by  Hyr- 
canus,  who  required  them  either  to  quit  the  country 
altogether,    or   embrace  the   Jewish  religion.      They 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  submitted  to  circum- 
cision. 

§  VI.  The  Amalekites. 

Ongm,  &c.  The  name  of  this  people,  as  is  obvious,  is  derived 
from  Amalek,  who  was  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Isaac, 
by  Timna,  his  concubine.  The  Arabians,  however, 
deduce  his  genealogy  much  higher,  and  affirm,  that  in 
ancient  times,  the  Amalekites  possessed  the  country 
round  Mecca,"  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Jorhamite  king.  Amalek  was  reckoned  among  the 
Edomite  dukes,  and  succeeded  Gatam.  Of  their  early 
separation  from  the  family  of  Edom,  we  had  no  account; 
of  their  form  of  government  all  we  can  gather  is,  that 
they  were  under  kings ;  and  of  their  religion,  we  are 
guided,  chiefly  by  probable  conjecture,  in  assigning 


to  them  the  same  idolatries  which  the  Edomites  prac-     JCwi->li 
tised,  and  an  entire  departure  from  the  religion  of  their  Economy. 
remote  patriarchal  ancestor.  ^-*^,->^ 

The  Amalekites,  after  being  expelled  by  the  Edomites,  History. 
seized  upon  the  country,  which,  after  them,  was  called 
Amalekitis,  and  seem  to  have  made  a  remarkably 
rapid  progress  to  the  heights  of  power  and  splendour. 
They  are  well-known  in  the  Sacred  History,  as  the  early 
and  malignant  enemies  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the 
wilderness.  They  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Israelitish 
army  in  its  march  from  Rephidim  to  Mount  Horeb,  but 
though  they  had  some  temporary  success,  were  ul- 
timately defeated  with  great  loss.  They  were  after- 
wards engaged  conjointly  with  the  Canaanites  in  the 
attack  upon  Israel,  which  was  a  providential  punish- 
ment for  the  disobedience  of  the  chosen  nation,  in  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  into  the  promised  land,  in  viola- 
tion of  an  express  injunction  from  Heaven.  They  united 
against  the  Israelites  with  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  afterwards  with  the  Midianites, 
and  in  fact  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  that 
people,  against  whom  they  cherished  such  an  invete- 
rate and  unconquerable  hostility,  but  who  were  des- 
tined to  so  wonderful  a  triumph  and  establishment. 

History  now  passes  over  in  silence  the  story  of  their 
proceedings,  till  the  age  of  Saul,  who,  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  spared  their  comely,  though  tyrannic 
monarch,  in  a  general  massacre  of  his  subjects.  Samuel, 
however,  hewed  Agag,  the  name  of  this  king,  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord.  The  feeble  remains  of  the 
Amalekite  army  returning  to  their  country,  lived  in 
peace  till  David  obtained  Ziklag  for  a  refuge  from  his 
persecuting  sovereign,  and  slaughtered  them  once 
more.  Exasperated  against  their  victorious  neigh- 
bour, and  foe,  they  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag,  and 
consumed  it,  carrying  off  the  women,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants. David,  upon  his  return,  hastened  after  them, 
and  overtaking  them  in  an  hour  of  festivity,  while 
celebrating  their  recent  success,  cut  them  off;  four 
hundred  only  escaping  upon  the  swift-footed  drome- 
dary. The  finishing  blew  was  given  them  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  by  the  Simeonites,  who  took  possession 
of  their  country. 

'  $  VII.     The  Philistines. 

The  origin  of  this  extraordinary  people  is  to  be  Origin, 
traced  to  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noal\ 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  Cashchim  and  the  Caphlo- 
rim.  In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  they  are  mentioned 
by  Moses  as  having  expelled  the  Avites,  even  to  Azzah 
or  Gaza,  where  they  settled. 

Their  most  ancient  form  of  government  was  mo-  Govern- 
narchical,  their  kings  being  distinguished  by  the  com-  ment. 
mon'appellation  of  Abimelech ;  but  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  government  became  aristocratic  under 
five  lords,  who,  though  acting  in  concert,  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  degree  independent  of  each  other. 
They  were  afterwards  again  under  the  dominion  of 
kings,  but  in  what  manner  this  second  change  was  ac- 
complished, cannot  now  be  ascertained.  These  kings 
received  the  common  appellation  of  Achish,  as  well  as 
Abimelech,  residing  at  first  at  Gath,  afterwards  at 
Ascalon,  and  finally  at  Gaza.  This  nation  differed 
from  the  Israelites  in  regard  to  circumcision,  and  hence 
often  incurred  from  them  contemptuous  epithets.  Like 
the  other  nations,  they  gradually  relapsed  into  gross 
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History,  idolatry,  and  corruption  of  morals.  Although  they 
occupied  a  considerable  inheritance  in  the  promised 
land,  they  were  never  expelled,  because  they  were  not 
natives,  but  Egyptians,  and  to  the  former  class  only 
did  the  denunciations  of  expulsion  refer.  They  were  a 
warlike  and  an  ambitious  people,  and  so  inveterately 
attached  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  so  hostile  to 
the  Israelites,  that  the  successes  of  their  enemies  did 
not  dishearten  or  convert  them.  In  consequence  of 
the  accession  they  received  from  the  influx  of  the  Edom- 
itish  fugitives  in  the  time  of  David,  before  mentioned, 
they  rose  to  great  distinction,  and  acquired  a  high 
repute  as  merchants.  They  are  said  also  to  have  been 
an  ingenious  people,  and  to  them  is  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

That  they  were  uncircumcised  has  been  just  stated  ; 
but  during  the  period  of  their  first  kings,  they  prac- 
tised the  Jewish  rites  :  afterwards  their  idolatries  were 
numerous.  Each  of  their  five  cities  is  represented 
as  having  an  idol  of  its  own.  At  Gaza,  Marna  or 
Marnash  was  worshipped,  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
come afterward  the  Cretan  Jupiter.  Dagon  was  adored 
at  Azotus,  and  he  was  their  principle  and  most  honoured 
divinity;  to  him  was  ascribed  the  invention  of  agricul- 
ture. Baalzebub  was  the  god  of  Ekron.  Derceto  is 
believed,  upon  the  authority  of  profane  history,  to  have 
been  the  goddess  of  Ascalon ;  and,  perhaps,  Ashtaroth, 
or  Astarte,  of  Gath.  Their  temples  were  large  and 
spacious,  and  their  religious  services  attended  with 
great  pomp.  It  was  common  to  carry  their  gods  about 
with  them  to  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
to  present  them  with  the  principal  part  of  the  spoils. 

The  Philistines  came  originally  from  Egypt,  but  at 
what  period  is  not  certain  ;  and  having  dispossessed  the 
Avites,  or  Avims,  occupied  a  fertile  and  pleasant  dis- 
trict. Their  king,  Abimelech,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
had  some  transactions  with  that  patriarch^  particularly 
with  reference  to  Sarah,  which  are  related  in  the  Scrip- 
ture book  of  Genesis.  The  son  of  Abimelech,  who  re- 
tained his  father's  name,  dwelt  also  at  Gerar,  and  like 
his  father,  was  an  excellent  and  conscientious  prince. 
He  had  also  transactions  with  Isaac,  with  reference  to 
his  wife  Rebekah,  of  a  nature  very  similar  to  those  of 
his  paternal  predecessor  with  Abraham,  and  which  tend 
to  show  the  high  honour,  hospitality,  and  chastity  that 
prevailed  among  that  people.  Isaac  afterwards  having 
been  exposed  to  some  vexatious  contentions  and  re- 
movals, was  visited  by  Abimelech,  in  company  with 
Abuzzath,  and  Phicol,  the  captain  of  his  host,  with  a 
view  of  entering  into  a  covenant  of  friendship,  which 
was  accordingly  ratified,  upon  the  simple  condition  of 
Isaac  and  his  posterity  using  the  Philistines  and  their 
posterity,  in  the  same  manner  as  Abimelech  and  his 
people  had  used  the  patriarch  and  his  family. 

Little  or  nothing  is  now  heard  during  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years ;  but  the  form  of  the  Philistine  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and 
they  cherished  a  decided  and  extreme  aversion  against 
the  Israelites.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  tribes 
of  Simeon  and  Judah  captured  the  three  principal 
places  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and  Ekron,  but  they  were 
soon  repossessed  of  them,  whether  by  treaty  or  seizure 
is  unknown.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  this 
period,  we  find  the  Israelites  were  in  subjection  to  the 
Philistines,  till  they  were  released  by  the  heroism  of 
Shamgur.  In  the  time  of  Jephthah,  they  again  op- 
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pressed  Israel,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ammonites.  A  Jewish 
similar  superiority  was  obtained  during  forty  years,  Economy, 
when  Samson  arose,  and  broke,  by  repeated  victories, 
the  yoke  of  servitude;  when,  at  length,  he  pulled 
down  the  pillars  of  the  house  in  which  the  Philistine 
lords  were  assembled,  involving  at  one  blow  himself  and 
them  in  destruction.  The  Israelites  availed  themselves 
of  the  consternation  which  was  necessarily  produced 
in  the  country,  and  marched  immediately  to  Ebenezer, 
while  the  Philistines  prepared  for  the  anticipated  con- 
flict, by  encamping  at  Aphek.  On  this  occasion  the 
Israelites  were  worsted,  and  4,000  slain.  The  ark  of 
God  was  conveyed  to  the  Israelitish  camp,  which 
occasioned  the  chosen  people  great  joy ;  but,  in  a 
second  encounter,  30,000  Israelites  were  slain,  the  ark 
taken,  and  the  two  priests,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the 
sons  of  Eli,  slain.  Carrying  the  ark  in  triumph  to 
Ashdod,  they  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  their 
chief  idol ;  but  Dagon  fell  before  it,  and  after  being 
replaced,  fell  again,  with  his  head,  hands,  and  feet 
broken  off.  As  these  happened  to  lie  upon  the  thres- 
hold, their  priests  avoided  ever  afterwards  treading  on 
the  threshold.  The  country  of  the  Philistines  was 
now  smitten  with  a  terrible  plague,  and  they  resolved 
to  detain  the  ark  no  longer,  justly  attributing  this 
calamity  to  its  continuance  among  them.  They  re- 
solved, therefore,  on  its  removal  to  Gath,  where  similar 
visitations  of  Providence  afflicted  the  people;  upon 
which  it  was  sent  to  Ekron,  whose  inhabitants  exclaimed 
that  it  was  sent  to  destroy  them.  They  accordingly 
consulted  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  with  regard  to  the 
proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for  restoring  the  ark  to 
its  place.  The  ark  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  the  fields  were,  in  consequence,  overrun  with 
mice ;  and  thus  finding,  that  wherever  it  abode  the 
country  was  visited  with  instant  calamity,  they  followed 
the  advice  of  their  priests  and  divines,  and  dismissed 
it  to  the  original  possessors. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  assembled 
at  Mizpeh,  suspecting  that  the  intention  was  to  free 
themselves  from  bondage,  the  Philistines  marched  to- 
wards them,  and  the  terrified  Israelites  applied  to  Sa- 
muel to  intercede  with  heaven  on  their  behalf.      A 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  dispersed  the  Philistine 
army  at  the  moment  of  their  intended  attack  upon 
their  enemies,  of  which  Israel  taking  advantage,  over- 
threw and  pursued  them  with  tremendous  slaughter, 
and  for  a  time  broke  the  detested  yoke  of  subjection. 
The  Philistines,  however,  soon  recovered  themselves, 
and  even  attained  to  a  greater  power  than  before: 
they  assembled  a  large  force  to  fight  with  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Saul,  who  had  surprized  Geba,  one  of  their 
fortresses,  and  ravaged  the  country  from  Michmash ; 
but  Jonathan,    accompanied   only   with   his   armour- 
bearer,  slew  a  number  at  their  out-post,  and  Saul, 
availing  himself  of  the  confusion,  discomfited  and  pur- 
sued them  even  to  Aijalon.     In  a  few  years  they  re- 
newed the  conflict,  by  pitching  their  hostile  tents  on  a 
mountain  opposite  to  one  where  the   Israelites  were 
encamped.     It  was  on  this  occasion  the  memorable 
encounter  took  place  between  David  and  the  gigantic 
Goliath,  at  whose  fall  the  Philistines  fled  in  conster- 
nation, and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter  to  the 
gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron.    They  were  afterwards  again 
vanquished  by  David,  when  a  considerable  change  was 
made  in  their  government,  the  rule  of  the  lords  being 
3  P 
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History,  merged  into  the  more  extended  authority  of  a  king. 
*•*-""-*»*'  When  David  fled  from  Saul  he  was  brought  before  this 
sovereign,  whose  name  was  Achish,  but  who  dismissed 
him  as  insane;  and  afterwards  the  Philistines  prevented 
Saul  from  seizing  his  persecuted  subject,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Maon,  but  they  again  retreated  before  Saul. 
At  length  they  received  David  and  his  family  into  pro- 
tection, assigning  him  a  residence  at  Ziklag,  and  the 
Philistines  deemed  it  better  to  suspend  their  resent- 
ments than  hazard  his  return.  But  when  Achish  took 
him  in  his  train  against  Saul,  and  promised  him  dis- 
tinction in  his  service,  the  Philistine  lords  were  of- 
fended, and  insisted  upon  his  dismissal.  David  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  Ziklag,  while  Achish  advanced 
against  Saul  with  his  Philistine  army.  A  battle  was 
fought  in  Mount  Gilboa,  in  which  Israel  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  slain,  the 
former  by  his  own  weapon.  The  triumphant  foe  cut 
off  Saul's  head  on  the  following  day,  and  stripped  him 
of  his  armour,  which  they  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Astaroth.  David  was  now  crowned  king  in  Hebron ; 
but  though  the  Philistines  remained  quiet  during  his 
contest  with  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul,  they  renewed 
their  hostilities'  when  they  found  that  all  Israel  and 
Judah  yielded  to  his  sceptre.  They  were,  however, 
most  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  bag- 
gage and  gods.  To  redeem  the  latter  they  again 
marched  to  battle,  but  were  again  defeated,  and  pur- 
sued with  great  slaughter  to  Gaza.  Soon  after  this 
they  were  invaded  by  David,  who  captured  Metheg- 
Ammah.  To  a  considerable  period  of  quiet  at  length 


succeeded  another  war  with  Israel,  and  in  four  different  The  Jewish 
conflicts  their  gigantic  leaders  were  slain,  their  strength  Economy. 
exhausted,  their  spirits  broken,  and  they  now  became 
tributaries  to  David. 

Several  years   after  these  transactions  (B.  c.  953), 
the  Philistines  were  besieged  in  Gibbethon  by  Nadab, 
the   Israelitish  king,  and  the  same  city  was  again  in- 
vested afterwafds  by  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  to  whom  it 
was  considered  as  belonging,   though  the  Philistines 
seized  and  kept  it  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  to 
regain  possession.      Though    the  Philistines    courted 
the  favour  of  Jehoshaphat,  by  paying  him  a  voluntary 
tribute,   they  raised   the  standard   of  revolt  against 
Jehoram,  his  son,  rifled  his  palace,  nearly  annihilated 
his  family,  and  secured  a  multitude  of  captives.     They 
were  at  length,  however,  invaded  by  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  who  dismantled  some  of  their  chief  cities,  and 
built  others  in  their  subjugated  territory  to  overawe 
them.     But  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  they  resumed  their 
arms,  and  obtained  a  signal  success,  reducing  a  number 
of  cities,  and  adding  a  considerable  part  of  Judah  to 
their  territory.     Soon  afterwards  Hezekiah  abundantly 
retaliated,  and  overran  all  their  country.     They  were 
also  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  Ashdod    their  chief 
city  taken,  and  the  country  converted  into  the   seat  of 
war  between  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.     Hence- 
forward they  became  tributaries  to  the  superior  powers. 
The  Egyptians  seized  Gaza  and  a  large  portion  of  their 
territory,  and  in  the  end  they  were,  according  to  pro- 
phetic intimations,  utterly  annihilated. 


DISSERTATION  VI. 


THE    JEWISH    SYNAGOGUES. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  Spencer,  Vitringa,  Reland,  and 
of  the  learned  in  general,  that  the  institution  of  syna- 
gogues for  worship  originated  in  the  reading  of  the  law 
publicly  after  the  collection  of  its  volumes  by  Ezra, 
and  that  consequently  there  were  no  such  places  of 
solemn  assembly  previous  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Some  of  the  Jews  themselves  have  expressed  a  convic- 
tion that  this  is  the  fact,   and  the  Scriptures  give  no 
intimation  of  their  existence  antecedent  to  that  time. 
Aware  at  length  of  the  great  importance  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  perceiving  that  many  of  their  calamities  arose 
from  the  transgressions  of  the  people,  which  often  re- 
sulted from  their  ignorance  of  the  sacred  code,  it  was 
adopted  as  a  rule  that  a  synagogue  should  be  erected 
in  every  place  where  ten  persons  of  sufficient  age  and 
leisure  could  be  found  to  attend.    This  was  the  number 
which  they  deemed  requisite  to  constitute  a  congre- 
gation, and  to  no  fewer  was  the  law  to  be  publicly  read. 
These  synagogues   were    eventually   multiplied  to   a 
great  extent,  so  that  one  or  more  was  to  be  found  in 
every  town  of  Judea. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  there  was  this  re- 
markable difference  between  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
and  the  synagogues  which  were  erected  in  succeeding 
times  :  in  the  latter  God  was  merely  worshipped ;  in 


the  temple  he  was  not  only  worshipped,  but  resided  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.* 

The  services  of  the  synagogue  were  orderly  and  im-  The  service 
pressive.  Of  these  the  prayers  formed  an  essential  performed, 
part ;  and  these  are  prescribed  in  their  liturgies.  Ori- 
ginally they  were  few  in  number,  but  devotion  perhaps 
at  first,  and  superstition  afterwards,  contributed  to 
increase  them,  till  at  length  formality  and  tediousness 
were  the  principal  concomitants  of  their  worship.  The 
Shemoneh  Eshreh,  or  eighteen  prayers,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue,  are 
considered  as  the  most  solemn  part  of  their  devotional 
service.  To  these  a  nineteenth  was  added  in  a  latter 
age,  with  a  particular  view  to  Christians  whom  it  is 
intended  to  designate  and  denounce.  Prideaux  has 
given  a  translation  of  these  prayers,  which  we  shall 
insert  as  an  interesting  piece  of  antiquity. 

"  1.  Blessed  be  thou  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
the  God  of  Jacob,  the  Great  God,  powerful  and  tre- 
mendous, the  High  God,  bountifully  dispensing  bene- 
fits, the  Creator  and  Possessor  of  the  Universe,  who 
remembrest  the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy 

*  Outram  de  Sacrificiis,  cap.  iii. 
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love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to  those,  who  are  descended 
from  them,  for  thy  name  sake,  O  King,  our  Helper, 
our  Saviour,  and  our  Shield.  Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord 
who  art  the  Shield  of  Abraham. 

"  2.  Thou  O  Lord  art  powerful  for  ever.  Thou 
raisest  the  dead  to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save,  thou 
sendest  down  the  dew,  stillest  the  winds,  and  makest 
the  rain  to  come  down  upon  the  earth,  and  sustainest 
with  thy  beneficence  all  that  live  therein;  and  of  thy 
abundant  mercy  makest  the  dead  again  to  live.  Thou 
helpest  up  those  that  fall ;  thou  curest  the  sick ;  thou 
loosest  them  that  are  bound,  and  makest  good  thy 
word  of  truth  to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
to  be  compared  to  thee  O  thou  Lord  of  might  ?  and 
who  is  like  unto  thee  O  our  King,  who  killest  and 
makest  alive;  and  makest  salvation  to  spring-  up  as 
the  herb  out  of  the  field ;  Thou  art  faithful  to  make 
the  dead  to  rise  again  to  life.  Blessed  art  thou  O 
Lord,  who  raisest  the  dead  again  to  life. 

"  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy 
saints  do  praise  thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  great 
King  and  an  Holy  art  thou  O  God.  Blessed  art  thou 
O  Lord  God  most  Holy. 

"  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men, 
and  teachest  them  understanding ;  give  graciously  unto 
us  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  Blessed 
art  thou  O  Lord,  who  graciously  givest  knowledge 
unto  men. 

"  5.  Bring  us  back  0  our  Father  to  the  observance 
of  thy  law,  and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts ;  and 
do  thou  O  our  King  draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and 
convert  us  unto  thee  by  perfect  repentance  in  thy  pre- 
sence. Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord,  who  vouchsafest  to 
receive  us  by  repentance. 

"  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father,  for  we 
have  sinned ;  pardon  us  O  our  King,  for  we  have  trans- 
gressed against  thee.  For  thou  art  a  God,  good  and 
ready  to  pardon.  Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord  most  gra- 
cious, who  multiplies!  thy  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins. 

"  7.  Look  we  beseech  thee  upon  our  afflictions.  Be 
thou  on  our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou 
our  cause  in  all  our  litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  re- 
deem us  with  a  perfect  redemption  for  thy  name's  sake. 
For  thou  art  our  God,  our  King,  and  a  strong  Re- 
deemer. Blessed  art  thou  (5  Lord  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel. 

-"  8.  Heal  us  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be 
healed.  Save  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou 
art  our  praise.  Bring  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a 
perfect  remedy  for  all  our  infirmities,  and  for  all  our 
griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds.  For  thou  art  a  God  who 
healest  and  art  merciful.  Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord  our 
God,  who  curest  the  diseases  of  thy  people  Israel. 

"  9.  Bless  us  O  Lord  our  God  in  every  work  of  our 
hands,  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
give  us  the  dew  and  the  rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us 
upon  the  face  of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  the  world 
with  thy  blessings,  and  send  down  moisture  upon  every 
part  of  the  earth  that  is  habitable.  Blessed  art  thou 
O  Lord,  who  givest  thy  blessing  to  the  years. 

"  10.  Convocate  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the 
great  trumpet,  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty,  and  lift 
up  thy  ensign  to  call  together  all  of  the  captivity,  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  into  our  own  land. 


Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord,  who  gatherest  together  the     Jewish 
exiles  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Economy. 

"11.  Restore  unto  us  our  Judges  as  at  the  first, 
and  our  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning,  and  remove 
far  from  us  affliction  and  trouble,  and  do  thou  only 
reign  over  us  in  benignity ,  and  in  mercy,  andin  righteous- 
ness, and  in  justice.  Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord  our 
King,  who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice. 

"12.  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatize 
from  the  true  religion;  and  let  heretics,  how  many 
soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And  let 
the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out,  and 
broken  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord  our 
God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest  down 
the  proud. 

"  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon  the 
proselytes  of  justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy 
people  of  the  house  of  Israel,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved 
O  Lord  our  God,  and  give  a  good  reward  unto  all, 
who  faithfully  put  their  trust  in  thy  name,  and  grant 
us  our  portion  with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us  not  be 
ashamed.  For  we  put  our  trust  in  thee.  Blessed  art 
thou  O  Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  just. 

"  14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  thy  city, 
as  thou  hast  promised,  build  it  with  a  building  to  last 
for  ever,  and  do  this  speedily  even  in  our  days.  Blessed 
art  thou  O  Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem. 

"  15.  Make  the  offspring  of  David  thy  servant 
speedily  to  grow  up,  and  flourish,  and  let  our  horn  be 
exalted  in  thy  salvation.  For  we  hope  for  thy  salva- 
tion every  day.  Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord,  who  makest 
the  horn  of  our  salvation  to  flourish. 

"  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merci- 
ful Father,  pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  ac- 
cept of  our  prayers,  with  mercy  and  favour,  and  send 
us  not  away  empty  from  thy  presence  O  our  King.  For 
thou  hearest  with  mercy  the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. 
Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer. 

"  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased  O  Lord  our  God  with 
thy  people  Israel,  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers  : 
restore  thy  worship  "to  the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and 
make  haste  with  favour  and  love  to  accept  of  the 
burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers ;  and  let 
the  worship  of  Israel  thy  people  be  continually  well 
pleasing  unto  thee.  Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord,  who 
restorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion. 

"  1 8.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise. 
For  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers 
for  ever  and  ever.  Thou  art  our  Rock,  and  the  Rock 
of  our  life,  the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all  gene- 
rations will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy 
praise,  because  of  our  life,  which  is  always  in  thy 
hands,  and  because  of  our  souls,  which  are  ever  de- 
pending upon  thee,  and  because  of  thy  signs,  which 
are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders,  and 
marvellous  loving-kindnesses,  which  are  morning  and 
evening  and  night  continually  before  us.  Thou  art 
good,  for  thy  mercies  are  not  consumed ;  thou  art  mer- 
ciful, for  thy  loving-kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we 
hope  in  thee.  And  for  all  these  mercies  be  thy  name, 
0  King,  blessed  and  exalted  and  lifted  up  on  high  for 
ever  and  ever;  and  let  all  that  live  give  thanks  unto 
thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 
praise  thy  name  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help. 
3  P  2 
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Selah.     Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord,  whose  name  is  good, 
and  whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  thanks  unto. 

"  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction, 
grace,  benignity,  and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel 
thy  people.  Bless  us  O  our  father,  even  all  of  us  to- 
gether as  one  man,  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 
For  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  hast  thou  given 
unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  law  of  life,  and  love, 
and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and  blessing,  and 
mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  in 
thine  eyes  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  moment.  Blessed  art  thou  O 
Lord,  who  blessest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace.  Amen." 

The  preceding  petitions  were  directed  to  be  offered 
by  every  person  of  age,  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  con- 
dition in  life,  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  of 
every  day,  either  in  public  or  private.  They  were,  and 
still  are,  indeed,  considered  only  as  the  basis  of  prayer 
in  general ;  not  intended  to  supersede,  but  rather  to 
regulate  the  drift  of  other  petitions  which  the  worship- 
per might  think  proper  to  superadd,  and  which  occa- 
sioned, in  process  of  time,  so  great  an  accumulation  as 
to  render  the  synagogue  services  wearisome  in  the  ex- 
treme. Long  and  formal  prayers  can  never  atone  for 
the  absence  of  a  genu incident  feeling. 
Reading  the  Another  important  part  of  the  worship  consisted  in 


Scriptures. 


Expound- 
ing. 


Tune  of 
service. 


solemn  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Portions  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  regularly  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  publicly  pronounced  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  What  is  called  the  Kiriath  Shema  formed 
also  a  part  of  the  public  reading ;  that  is  to  say,  three 
portions  of  Scripture  were  selected.  The  first  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth 
verse  ;  the  second  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  eleven  th  chapter  of  Deu  teronomy ,  to  the  close 
of  the  twenty-first  verse;  and  the  third  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirty-seventh  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  Numbers  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This  reading  is 
accompanied  with  prayers  and  benedictions,  and  is  re- 
garded as  next  in  importance  and  solemnity  to  the  nine- 
teen prayers  already  cited.  It  is  to  be  practised  twice 
every  day,  or  morning  and  evening,  by  the  males  of 
free  condition ;  women  and  servants  being  exempted 
from  all  obligation  to  this  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  of  devotion,  the  word  of 
God  was  publicly  expounded  in  the  synagogues,  and 
the  people  addressed  them  in  set  and  serious  discourses. 
Exposition  was  particularly  attended  to  at  the  time  when 
the  Scriptures  were  read ;  and  preaching,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  concluded.  The  pos- 
ture assumed  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
that  of  standing,  it  being  deemed  most  reverential :  in 
discoursing  from  the  suggestions  of  their  own  minds 
they  sat. 

The  synagogues  were  regularlarly  opened  for  public 
service  three  days  in  a  week,  besides  on  the  fasts  and/ 
festivals,  and  three  times  on  the  appointed  days,  that  is, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Monday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  were  the  days  in  question;  the  last  of  which 
was  the  Sabbath.  They  affirm  the  following  reason  for 
this  appropriation  of  time :  that  as  the  Israelites  were 
in  great  distress  on  travelling  three  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness without  a  supply  of  water,  they  ought  not  to 
remain  during  three  successive  days  without  the  hear- 


ing  of  the  law,  which  they  consider  to  be  prefigured  by     jcwish 
water.     The  manner  of  attending  to  this  part  of  the  Economy, 
service  is  thus  described  by  Prideaux : 

"  The  whole  law,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  being  di- 
vided into  as  many  sections  or  lessons  as  there  are 
weeks  in  their  year  (as  hath  been  before  shown),  on 
Monday  they  began  with  that  which  was  proper  for 
that  week,  and  read  it  half  way  through,  and  on  Thurs- 
day proceeded  to  read  the  remainder  ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, which  was  their  solemn  Sabbath,  they  did  read  all 
over  again,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  said 
lesson  or  section ;  and  this  both  morning  and  evening. 
On  the  week  days  they  did  read  it  only  in  the  morning, 
but  on  the  Sabbath  they  did  read  it  in  the  evening  as 
well  as  in  the  morning,  for  the  sake  of  labourers  and 
artificers,  who  could  not  leave  their  work  to  attend  the 
synagogues  on  the  week  days,  that  so  all  might  hear 
twice  every  week  the  whole  section  or  lesson  of  that 
week  read  unto  them.  And  when  the  reading  of  the 
Prophets  was  added  to  that  of  the  law,  they  observed  the 
same  order  in  it.  As  the  synagogue  service  was  to  be 
on  three  days  every  week  for  the  sake  of  their  hearing 
the  law ;  so  it  was  to  be  thrice  on  those  days  for  the 
sake  of  their  prayers.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule 
among  them,  that  all  were  to  pray  unto  God  three 
times  every  day,  that  is,  in  the  morning  at  the  time  of 
the  morning  sacrifice,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  time 
of  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  because  till  then  the  evening  sacrifice  was  still 
left  burning  upon  the  altar.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
anciently  among  God's  people  the  steady  practice  of 
good  and  religious  persons  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to 
God  thrice  every  day.  This  we  find  David,  and  this 
we  find  Daniel  did.  For  the  former  says  (Psal.  liv.  17) 
*  Evening,  morning,  and  at  noon  will  I  pray.'  And 
the  latter  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  king's  de- 
cree to  the  contrary,  '  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees 
three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  unto 
his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime/  By  which  it  is  plainly 
implied,  that  he  did  not  only  at  that  time  thus  pray, 
but  that  it  was  always  his  constant  custom  so  to  do. 
They  having  had  no  synagogues  till  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  till  then  they  had  not  any  set  forms 
of  their  prayers,  neither  had  they  any  solemn  assemblies 
for  their  praying  to  God  at  all,  except  at  the  temple 
only.  That  was  always  the  house  of  prayer,  so  Isaiah, 
and  so  from  him  our  Saviour  calls  it,  and  to  this  use 
Solomon  consecrated  it,  and  there  the  times  of  prayer 
were  fixed  to  the  times  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  and  the  ordinary  time  of  the  former  was  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  latter  at  three  in  the 
afternoon;  but  on  extraordinary  days,  as  Sabbaths, 
festivals,  and  fasts,  there  being  additional  sacrifices, 
additions  were  also  made  to  the  times  of  offering  them, 
and  both  the  morning  and  the  evening  service  did  then 
begin  sooner  than  on  other  days.  As  soon  as  they  did 
begin,  the  stationary  men  were  present  in  the  court  of 
Israel,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  and  other  devout  persons,  who  volun- 
tarily attended,  were  without  in  the  court,  called  the 
court  of  the  women,  praying  for  themselves.  But  nei- 
ther of  these  had  any  public  forms  to  pray  by,  nor  any 
public  ministers  to  officiate  to  them  herein,  but  all 
prayed  in  private  by  themselves,  and  all  according  to 
their  own  private  conceptions." 
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There  was  a  considerable  diversity  between  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  worship  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple,  and  that  of  the  synagogue.  The  ministration 
was  not,  as  in  the  former  cases,  limited  to  one  particu- 
lar order  or  tribe,  but  every  one  was  admitted  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  who  qualified  himself  by  learn- 
ing its  requirements.  There  were,  however,  persons 
appointed  to  minister  in  every  separate  synagogue,  who 
were  solemnly  designated  to  their  office  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  These  were  elders  or  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue (Ap^t^wuyojyot),  one  of  these  was  the  minister 
of  the  synagogue,  whose  office  it  was  to  present  public 
prayers  for  the  whole  congregation ;  who,  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  messenger  of  the  rest,  was  denominated 
Sheliach  Zibbor,  or  angel  of  the  church.  This  distin- 
guished individual  did  not  always  officiate  personally  ; 
others  of  sufficient  age  and  gravity  were  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  occupy  his  place,  and  for  the  time  acquired 
his  appellation.  The  deacons  possessed  the  next  rank 
to  the  Sheliach  Zibbor.  Their  name  in  Hebrew  (Cha- 
zanim)  signifies  overseers.  They  were  also  ministers, 
and  besides  had  the  charge  of  sacred  books  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  public  liturgies,  and  of  all  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  synagogue, 
under  the  general  superintendance  of  the  chief  minis- 
ters. They  also  overlooked  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue when  they  read  the  book  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  correcting  them  if  they  committed  any  mis- 
takes, and  receiving  the  book  from  their  hands  when 
the  reading  was  concluded.  As  there  was  no  fixed 
minister  anciently,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  when 
the  time  for  public  reading  arrived,  called  out  to  some 
one  to  officiate ;  a  priest  first,  and  then  a  Levite,  if 
such  were  present,  and  then  any  other  Israelite,  till  the 
number  seven  was  completed.  Hence  every  section  of 
the  law  was  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  reader 
having  his  assigned  proportion.  The  interpreter  held 
the  next  official  rank  to  the  chazenim.  His  duty  con- 
sisted in  interpreting  the  lessons  into  Chaldee,  as  they 
were  read  to  the  congregation  in  Hebrew.  The  bene- 
dictions were  pronounced  by  priests,  or  if  none  were 


present  in  the  congregation,  the  Sheliach  Zibbor  took     Jewish 
that  office.  Economy. 

With  regard  to  the  general  arrangements  in  the  syna- 
gogues, there  was  a  pulpit  or  desk  in  the  middle,  whence 
the  book  of  the  law  was  solemnly  read,  and  where  the 
preacher  stood  to  address  the  multitude.  At  the  most 
elevated  part,  towards  the  east  and  opposite  the  door, 
was  the  chest  or  press  containing  the  book  of  the  law, 
carefully  preserved  in  fine  embroidered  cloth.  The 
women  sat  alone,  in  a  gallery  which  was  enclosed  with 
lattices,  whence  they  could  see  and  join  the  worship 
without  themselves  being  at  all  exposed  to  view. 

The  synagogues  were  commonly  erected  within  the 
walls  of  the  cities.  As  the  Jews  imbibed  an  opinion  that 
it  was  dishonourable  to  God  to  have  his  house  inferior, 
or  even  only  equal  to  that  of  any  private  individual, 
they  were  usually  more  lofty  in  their  construction  than 
any  ordinary  building.  In  distinction  from  the  proseu- 
chse  or  places  of  prayer,  they  were  roofed  in  and  co- 
vered, thus  resembling  those  places  of  solemn  religious 
assembly  which  have  since  obtained  among  all  civilized 
nations. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  were  to  a  remarkable  degree 
hostile  to  every  species  of  idolatry,  although  previ- 
ous to  that  event  they  were  extremely  addicted  to  it. 
If  the  general  opinion  be  correct,  that  the  public  read- 
ing of  the  law  was  regularly  observed  after  that  capti- 
vity and  not  before,  this  circumstance  is  sufficiently 
explained ;  since  nothing  can  have  so  great  a  tendency 
to  enlighten  the  mind  and  preserve  it  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  error  as  familiarity  with  the  word  of 
God ;  and  this  by  improving  the  faith  will  gradually 
ameliorate  the  moral  condition  of  a  people.  When  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  cities  of  the  Levites  alone 
were  the  appointed  places  of  public  worship,  religion 
was  either  wholly  neglected,  or  negligently  performed ; 
but  when  synagogues  became  dispersed  in  every  corner 
of  the  land,  they  were  the  means  of  diffusing  truth,  and 
exciting  a  proper  feeling,  stimulating  to  holy  service 
and  leavening  into  a  pious  mass,  the  community  of  Israel. 


DISSERTATION  VII. 


CONSIDERATIONS    ON    THE    PROBABLE    INTENTIONS    OF    PROVIDENCE    WITH    REGARD    TO    THE    LIMITED 

SCALE    OF    THE    JEWISH    ECONOMY. 


It  is  impossible  to  advance  in  our  inquiries  far  be- 
yond the  simple  detail  of  facts>  without  being  involved 
in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  perplexity. 
Reason  is  only  a  feeble  taper,  and  sheds  but  an  uncer- 
tain and  twinkling  light  upon  those  regions  which  lie 
beyond  the  precincts  of  ascertained  science  or  imme- 
diate revelation ;  and  consequently  we  must  rest  sa- 
tisfied in  the  present  inferior  condition  of  our  being, 
either  with  a  total  ignorance,  or,  at  best,  with  a  hy- 
pothetical and  speculative  knowledge,  graduated  into 
varying  degrees  of  probability,  of  many  most  interest- 
ing subjects  of  investigation.  Nor  ought  we  so  much 
to  murmur  at  this  constitution  of  our  nature  as  to 
cherish  a  grateful  feeling  towards  the  author  of  our 
existence,  for  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  he  has 


communicated,  and  the  superiority  of  those  faculties 
with  which  he  has  endowedrus,  and  by  which  we  are 
enabled  perpetually  to  advance  in  wisdom,  and  to  an- 
ticipate the  brighter  discoveries  of  another  world,  for 
which  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  capacitated.  The  bar- 
riers are,  indeed,  now  impassable ;  but  religion  certainly 
assures  us  that  the  day  will  come  when  they  shall  be 
thrown  down,  and  the  human  mind  placed  in  those 
circumstances  of  unfettered  freedom  which  will  present 
no  obstacles  to  its  best  speculations  and  eternal  im- 
provement. 

In  contemplating  the  Jewish  economy  as  a  whole, 
we  have  been  led  to  the  preceding  observation,  by  find- 
ing that  a  difficulty  almost  instantly  occurs,  which  per- 
haps is  not  very  soon  to  be  satisfactorily  explained  and 
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History,  fully  obviated.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unwise 
and  unphilosophical,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  indulge 
a  feeling  of  despondency.  It. would,  moreover,  be  un- 
christian; because,  although  it  may  not  have  pleased 
Almighty  wisdom  to  obviate  by  anticipation  every  pro- 
bable subject  of  perplexity  that  might  occupy  the  human 
mind,  by  a  direct  and  formal  statement,  moral  specu- 
lations are  not  interdicted  where  they  may  be  unsuc- 
cessful, and  may,  and  certainly  do,  often  tend  to  cast 
an  incidental  light  upon  what  is  frequently  in  itself 
dark  and  mysterious.  If  we  cannot  fully  explain  parts 
of  the  economy  of  Providence,  and  if  no  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  many  of  its  operations,  we  are  more 
than  justified  in  seeking  to  ascertain  them,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  gain  some  satisfaction  in  our 
own  minds  with  regard  to  these  proceedings.  The 
difficulty  just  adverted  to  in  reference  to  the  Jewish 
economy,  is  that  of  the  very  limited  scale  of  its  opera- 
tions, which  were  restricted  to  one  particular  nation, 
and  that,  in  comparison  with  others,  an  insignificant 
one.  So  far  from  aiming  at  universality,  many  of  the 
laws  of  heaven  were  clearly  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  most  evident,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  remark,  that  great  pains  were  taken 
to  separate  the  people  of  Israel  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  to  preserve  their  rites  and  observances 
within  their  own  boundaries ;  for  some  such  reasons 
perhaps  as  the  following : 

1.  In  order  to  avoid  those  extreme  inconveniences 
which  must  necessarily  have  resulted  from  a  different 
arrangement;  and  which,  indeed,  would  have  rendered 
such  an  establishment  of  religion  altogether  impos- 
sible, had  it  aimed  at  universality.  It  was  essential  to 
this  system,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
those  impressions  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  the 
people  whom  it  embraced  should  assemble  in  a  central 
and  authorized  place  of  worship,  having  all  the  re- 
markable circumstances  attaching  to  it  which  are  re- 
corded of  the  Israelitish  tabernacle.  There  the  prescribed 
orders  of  priests  were  to  officiate,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  divine  service  to  be  regularly  performed,  the  smallest 
deviation  from  which  was  severely  punished.  The 
perpetual  and  punctilious  exactitude  of  religion  thus 
exhibited  daily,  and  in  detail,  before  the  people,  was 
highly  calculated  to  produce  the  feelings  of  reverence 
and  obedience,  which  were  further  enforced  on  the  one 
hand  by  all  the  solemn  sanctions  of  law,  and  on  the 
other  by  all  the  glory  of  a  personal  manifestation  of 
deity.  The  Jewish  economy,  in  its  early  stages,  more- 
over, required  precisely  such  a  character  as  Moses, 
whose  personal  qualities  should  ensure  the  affection  of 
the  people,  whose  birth  should  legitimate  his  influence, 
and  whose  sanctity  antLfexpress  appointment  to  the 
work  he  had  to  accomplish  should  give  him  an  access 
to  the  Supreme  God,  equally  sublime  in  its  nature  and 
beneficial  in  its  tendencies  upon  himself  and  the  Is- 
raelitish nation. 

Let  us  then  suppose,  that  instead  of  limiting  the 
economy  to  the  particular  people  in  question,  it  had 
spread  its  plan  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  ad- 
vanced its  claim  to  an  universal  observance.  What 
must  have  been  the  result?  Plainly  this— that  whoever 
would  render  acceptable  worship  to  the  Supreme  God, 
must  have  repaired  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
travelling  all  the  lengths  of  the  most  distant  regions 
to  bring  their  offerings  to  his  altar,  and  practise  all  the 


public  and  private  acts  of  religion.  The  consequence  jcwisl» 
must  evidently  have  been  to  subvert  the  entire  order  of  Economy. 
society,  and,  in  fact,  to  render  impossible  of  per-  ^^"v-"^ 
formance  what  was  solemnly  required.  The  true  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  nation  would  have  at  once  ceased, 
as  well  as  the  offices  of  Moses,  the  priests,  and  prin- 
cipal leaders.  They  would  have  been  no  longer  a 
people  gradually  conducting  through  a  scene  of  extra- 
ordinary vicissitude,  and  by  a  miraculous  guidance, 
from  the  state  of  Egyptian  bondage  to  the  land  pro- 
mised to  their  illustrious  ancestors,  and  reassured  to 
them ;  since,  had  the  same  economy  been  authorita- 
tively imposed  upon  every  kingdom  and  nation,  the 
peculiarities  of  their  case  must  have  been  merged  in 
the  equally  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  earth. 

If  it  be  alledged  that  Providence  might  have  multi- 
plied its  tabernacles,  its  altars,  and  services,  and  priests, 
and  legislators,  and  manifestations  of  every  kind,  pro- 
portionally to  the  extent  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  de- 
signed to  operate — that  a  place  of  central  worship  might 
have  been  erected  in  every  district — that  a  cloud  of 
glory  might  have  descended  in  every  region — and  a 
Moses  and  an  Aaron  raised  up  in  every  land; — this  is 
true,  considered  as  a  question  of  possibility ;  but  what 
would  have  been  the  effect?  No  other  surely  than  the 
establishment  of  a  totally  different  system,  and,  in  some 
respects,  upon  very  different  principles  to  that  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation;  for  that  dispensation  accomo- 
dated  itself  to  the  Jew,  as  a  Jew,  having  special  regard 
to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  individuals  so 
descended  ;  and  it  was  founded  upon  promises  and  pre- 
dictions which  primarily  concerned  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  presupposing  a  different  state  of  society  from  their 
own  in  surrounding  nations.  Providence,  therefore, 
could  have  manifested  itself  in  a  miraculous  manner  to 
every  nation,  and  established  "  ordinances  of  worship" 
for  "  all  things  are  possible  with  God ;"  but  this  is  to 
say,  that  the  world  might  have  been  differently  circum- 
stanced, or  differently  governed — a  question  which,  to 
add  nothing  further,  has  no  claim  upon  our  present 
consideration.  Taking  the  fact  as  it  is  recorded,  we 
are  simply  to  ascertain  the  reason,  and,  therefore,  re- 
peat the  statement  which  the  preceding  observations 
tend  to  confirm  and  illustrate,  that  by  limiting  the  scale 
of  the  Jewish  economy,  inconveniences  were  avoided 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  in  reality  have 
had  the  effect  of  nullifying  altogether  the  chosen  system 
and  arrangement.  Its  difficulties  must  have  multiplied, 
till  the  plan  had  ceased  to  exist. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  actual  sphere  of  the  Jewish  Opportuni- 
economy  to  the  particular  people  of  Israel,  afforded  an  *y  for  the 
opportunity  fora  full  exhibition,  and  for  a  consequent  ° 
and  complete  disproval  of  the  claims  of  false  gods. 
Had  Providence  at  once  interposed  to  crush  their  wor- 
ship and  annihilate  their  images  all  over  the  earth,  and 
upon  the  ruins  of  every  form  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
established  a  more  perfect  system  of  faith,  no  doubt 
their  claims  would  have  ceased,  and  their  falseness 
have  been  proved  by  their  debasement.  But  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  God  never  acts  with  even  an  apparent 
precipitancy  in  carrying  into  execution  any  of  his  mea- 
sures, but  in  the  general  administration  of  human  af- 
fairs sees  fit  to  mature  his  purposes  in  a  manner  equally 
gradual  and  effectual — unfolding,  as  it  were,  the  bud 
of  his  designs,  sometimes  in  the  lapse  only  of  months 
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History,  and  years,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  the  slow  revo- 
lution of  centuries — be  it  recollected  that  the  best  me- 
thod of  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  folly,  feebleness, 
and  impiety  of  idolatry,  was  to  allow  it  to  exert  all  the 
influence  of  which  it  was  capable  for  a  time,  to  erect 
its  temples,  and  to  multiply  its  worshippers.  Idolatry 
was  allowed  a  certain  theatre,  and  indeed  a  very  ex- 
tensive one,  for  its  operations — it  was  permitted  to  ac- 
quire a  very  considerable  ascendancy  over  the  human 
mind  in  general — to  obtain  a  decided  footing  on  every 
land — and  this  by  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  Jewish 
economy — by  confining  its  wonderful  communications 
and  its  influence  to  a  few  people.  The  whole  world 
was  for  a  period  "  let  alone,"  there  being  no  direct 
interference  with  their  prejudices  or  their  practices — 
they  were  suffered  to  "  go  after"  the  idols  to  which 
they  had  "joined  themselves,"  and  without  any  pro- 
vidential disturbance  to  continue  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  delighted,  that  of  "lying  in  wickedness." 
God  had  not,  nor  has  he  in  any  age  so  abandoned  the 
world  as  to  leave  it  wholly  destitute  of  celestial  illu- 
mination—  of  a  pure  and  acceptable  form  of  worship ; — 
the  light  has  never  been  extinct — the  temple  of  the 
Lord  has  never  been  rased  to  the  foundations — although 
there  have  been  seasons  of  lamentable  defection  from 
the  truth,  and  even  of  still  more  lamentable  corrup- 
tion : — but  at  the  time  in  question  mankind  were  in  a 
state  of  great  darkness,  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  proceeded  to  the  most  de- 
plorable lengths  of  idolatrous  impiety.  Man  was  sunk 
under  the  dominion  of  his  senses,  and  God,  as  by  an 
almost  universal  consent,  expelled  from  his  own  world. 
Idolatry  had,  therefore,  ample  space  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  display  its  real  character,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  the  divinely  authorized  system 
of  religion  given  to  the  Jews  been  at  once  universally 
established. 

And  let  us  inquire  what  was  the  actual  result  of  this 
reign  of  the  so  called  divinities  ?  Was  this  dominion 
favourable  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  Did  it  con- 
tribute to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  or  to  the  real 
exaltation  of  a  creature  who  had  departed  from  God  ? 
It  is  needless  to  particularize  what  every  page  of  pro- 
fane history  exhibits,  and  what  we  have  often,  and 
must  again  frequently  notice.  It  is  needless,  as  dis- 
gusting, to  dwell  upon  the  horrid  scenes  that  were  in 
every  age  transacted  among  the  heathen,  in  the  groves 
and  temples  of  their  idols;  and  but  for  the  truth  of 
history,  and  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we  should 
willingly  blot  from  our  page,  and  obliterate  from  our 
memory,  all  traces  of  those  follies  and  crimes,  those 
impurities  and  bestialities,  which  have  so  degraded 
the  very  name  of  man. 

"  When  men  were  exalted  into  gods,"  says  Dr. 
Greaves  (Lect.  on  the  Pentateuch),  every,  the  basest 
passion  and  the  foulest  vice  found  an  example  to  justify, 
and  a  patron  to  protect  it.  Gods,  whose  characters  and 
actions  had  been  impure,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  were 
honoured  by  adopting  as  parts  of  their  worship,  impu- 
rity, cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  Daemons  who  were  wor- 
shipped not  from  love  but  fear,  not  because  beneficent 
but  malignant,  it  was  naturally  supposed  could  be  ap- 
peased or  conciliated  only  by  the  suppliant  inflicting 
sufferings  and  death,  even  on  the  object  whom  he  held 
most  dear.  '  Hence  every  abomination  of  the  Lord  which 
he  hateth,  did  the  heathens  do  unto  their  gods,  so  that 
even  their  sons  and  their  daughters  did  they  burn  in 


the  fire  to  their  gods.'  (Deut.  xii.  31.)  In  truth  we  Jewish 
know,  from  other  sources  than  the  Scripture,  that  theft,  Economy, 
bloodshed,  and  cruelty;  that  incest,  adultery,  and  un-  ^^^s~*<+J 
natural  crimes  were  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and  even  consecrated  as  parts  of  their 
worship ;  we  know  that  every  species  of  lewdness  was 
practised  in  the  temples  of  some,  and  that  human  sacri- 
fices bled  upon  the  altars  of  others,  and  this  in  the  most 
polished  and  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity ;  amongst 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  the  Canaanites  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and  from  them  were  these  abominations  trans- 
ferred to  Greece,  and  Carthage,  and  Rome."  And  the 
words  of  Cicero  (De  nat.  Deorum)  are  remarkable  : 
"  Exposui  pene  non  philosophorum  judicia  sed  deli- 
rantium  somnia,  nee  enim  multa  absurdiora  sunt  quee 
poetarum  vocibus  fusa,  ipsa  suavitate  nocuerunt ;  qui 
et  ira  inflammatos  et  libidine  furentes  induxerunt  deos ; 
feceruntque  ut  eorum  bella,  pugnas,  prselia,  vulnera, 
videremus  ;  odia  praDterea,  dissidia,  discordias,  ortus, 
interitus,  querelas,  lamentationes,  effusas  in  omni  in- 
temperantia  libidines,  adulteria,  vincula,  cum  humano 
genere  concubitus,  mortalesque  ex  immortali  pro- 
creatos,  cum  poetarum  autem  errore  conjungere  licet 
portenta  magorum,  JEgyptiorumque  in  eodem  genere 
dementiam,  turn  etiam  vulgi  opiniones  quae  in  maxima 
inconstantia,  veritatis  ignorantia  versantur." 

How  different,  and  how  superior,  was  the  Mosaic 
economy  !  Imperfect  as  it  was  in  comparison  with  the 
nobler  dispensation  it  prefigured,  it  was  nevertheless 
"  glorious."  No  human  sacrifices  bled  upon  Jewish 
altars — no  Bacchanalian  revelries  polluted  their  religious- 
solemnities — no  vices  were  consecrated  as  objects  of 
adoration  by  their  ritual — no  ridiculous  or  obscene 
images  occupied  the  niches  of  their  house  of  worship, 
or  obtruded  into  their  public  walks  or  private  dwell- 
ings ;  but  "holiness  to  the  Lord"  was  the  characteristic 
of  their  economy.  Places  and  persons  were  conse- 
crated to  his  service — legislation  and  religion  went 
hand  in  hand ;  and  vice  either  dared  not  to  intrude, 
or  if  she  did,  her  hated  form  was  recognized  at  once 
by  the  faithful  delineations  of  prophets,  and  seized  and 
sacrificed  by  the  strong  arm  of  legislation.  That  the 
actual  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  less  exalted  in 
piety  and  virtue  than  under  all  the  circumstances  we 
might  be  induced  to  anticipate,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  propensity  to  imitate  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen 
which  they  so  long  and  so  unblushingly  retained ;  but 
so  far  as  they  did  conform  to  the  divine  law,  they  ac- 
quired a  superiority  of  character  to  other  nations ;  and 
the  tendency  of  all  its  observances,  was  not  like  those 
of  the  Gentile  nations,  to  lower  them  in  the  scale  of 
dignity  and  worth,  but  to  enhance  their  happiness,  by 
enhancing  their  real  excellence — to  make  them  re- 
spectable, wise,  and  good,  by  leading  them  to  respect 
themselves  and  to  reverence  and  serve  the  true  God. 
While,  therefore,  the  true  religion  and  every  form  of 
false  worship  were  suffered  to  exist  contemporaneously, 
by  the  former  being  confined  to  one  small  people,  the 
contrast  is  the  more  striking — the  darkness  and  the 
light  more  distinctly  traceable — and  the  effect  upon 
the  reflecting  mind  consequently  the  more  powerful. 

3.  It  is  probable,  that  a  further  reason  might  have  The  glory  of 
influenced   the  conduct  of  providence,  in  confining  the  universality 

Mosaic  economy,  and  all  its  extraordinary  appointments  "-scrved  ^r 
•      •  i       •     >  i      c  >  IT         the  gospel, 

and  communications,  to  the  single  people  of  the  Jews, 

arising  out  of  the  predestined  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.     To  the  latter   was  assigned  the 
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honour  and  distinction  of  being  an  universal  religion, 
superseding  alike  the  prefigurative  cei-emonies  of  the 
former  period,  and  the  first  established  faith,  and  the 
idolatries  of  the  Gentile  world.  It  was  befitting  the 
character  of  the  son  of  God,  that  his  religion  should 
surpass  in  the  extent  of  its  influence,  as  it  did  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  principles,  every  other ;  and  that  its 
high  claims  should  be  recognized,  and  its  dignity  con- 
sulted, by  allowing  it  the  unrivalled  distinction  of  uni- 
versality. 

So  deeply  rooted  were  the  prejudices  of  the  first 
converts  to  Christianity,  and  even  of  its  apostles  them- 
selves, that  they  were  both  slow  and  reluctant  to 
admit  the  benevolence  of  its  plan,  and  the  compre- 
hensive liberality  of  its  author.  Nor  ought  it,  perhaps, 
to  be  much  wondered  at,  that  a  certain  narrowness  of 
view  and  feeling  should  have  been  superinduced  by 
the  extraordinary  history  of  their  nation,  and  the  early 
prepossessions  in  which  they  were  educated  in  favour 
of  their  own  country,  which  had  been  so  privileged  and 
patronized  by  Heaven.  Whatever  of  true  religion 
existed,  was  found  among  themselves ;  and  of  its  truth 
they  had  the  most  incontestible  evidence  in  the  authen- 
ticated revelations  of  their  eminent  men,  and  the  ac- 
complished predictions  of  their  prophets.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  forcible  in  the  words  of  God  to 
Abraham,  to  which  frequent  references  are  subsequently 
made  by  Moses  : — "  A  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
made  thee.  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful, 
and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come 
out  of  thee.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween thee  and  me,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their 
generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God 
unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  the  land  wherein 
thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  ever- 
lasting possession ;  and  I  will  be  their  God  (Gen.  xvii. 
5 — 8).  Their  great  legislator  and  historian  impresses 
upon  them,  by  a  solemn  appeal,  considerations  of 
their  grandeur  and  distinction  as  a  people,  which  he 
is  solicitous  they  should  never  forget;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  cherish  the  sentiment  as  a  motive  to  obe- 
dience, and  a  reason  for  preserving  a  total  and  marked 
separation  from  all  other  nations.  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh 
unto  them  as  the  Lord  our  God  is,  in  all  things  that 
we  call  upon  him  for  ?  And  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous 
as  ell  this  law  which  I  set  before  you  this  day?" — 
"  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were 
before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto 
the  other,  whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as 
this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it  ?  Did 
ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live  ?  Or 
hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from 
the  midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs, 
and  by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand, 
and  by  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in 
Egypt  before  your  eyes  ?  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed, 
that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ; 
there  is  none  else  beside  him.  Out  of  heaven  he  made 
thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee : 
and  up6n  earth  he  shewed  thee  his  great  fire ;  and  thou 
heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  And 


because  he  loved  thy  fathers,  therefore  he  chose  their     Jewish 
seed  after  them,  and  brought  thee  out  in  his  sight  with  Economy, 
his  mighty  power  out  of  Egypt." 

Such,  then,  being  the  representations  of  the  most 
eminent  individual  of  their  country,  who  wrote,  too, 
under  the  express  influence  of  inspiration,  and  such 
the  statement,  of  which  the  annals  of  their  history  fur- 
nished no  less  than  a  miraculous  attestation — can"  it  be 
surprising  that,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  age,  and  among  the  first  propagators  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  the  limited  views  of  providence 
should  still  be  believed  to  be  a  principle  of  the  divine 
administration,  and  a  strong  reluctance  should  be  felt 
against  including  the  hitherto  rejected  Gentiles  in  the 
privileges  of  the  new-born  dispensation  ?  Jesus  had 
even  commissioned  them  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations," 
and,  during  the  course  of  his  personal  ministry,  had 
given  several  intimations  of  his  purpose  to  diffuse  his 
gospel,  with  all  its  concomitant  blessings,  to  an  illimit- 
able extent ;  and  yet  we  find  that  so  distinguished  an 
apostle  as  Peter  started  at  a  vision  which  directed  him 
to  visit  a  Gentile  worshipper,  and  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  renounce  his  Jewish  prejudices.  In  obe- 
dience, however,  to  an  unequivocal  communication  of 
the  plans  of  Providence,  he  at  length  accompanied  the 
messengers  of  Cornelius  to  Caesarea,  where  he  thus 
avowed  himself  to  the  people  assembled  together : 
'  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man 
that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  or  to  come  trnto  one  of 
another  nation ;  but  God  hath  shewed  me  that  I  should 
not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean."  (Acts  x.)  These 
principles  were  soon  afterwards  more  fully  understood, 
when  Paul  became  "  a  burning  and  a  shining  light." 
in  conveying  the  tidings  of  salvation,  without  any 
limitation  or  restriction.  It  is,  therefore,  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  appears  such  espe- 
cially as  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish,  to  over- 
step the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  ancient  faith, 
and  to  scatter  the  freely  imparted  blessings  of  the 
gospel  with  an  unsparing  liberality.  The  honour  of 
this  comprehensive  character  was  reserved  in  the  cgurse 
of  providence  for  this  religion,  the  last  and  the  best : 
and  in  contemplation  of  this  triumph  of  Christianity, 
no  less  than  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  preced- 
ing dispensation,  the  first,  and  during  a  long  period, 
all  the  communications  of  heaven  were  carefully  limited 
to  the  Israelitish  community.  To  participate  the  privi- 
leges of  religion,  it  was  requisite  to  prove  their  birth, 
or  to  seek  naturalization ;  whereas,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  and  nobler  economy,  "  it  is  come 
to  pass,  that  whosover  calls  upon  the  pame  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved."  The  highest  authority  pronounces 
that  "  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither,  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  father" — 
that  the  hour  "  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the 
father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  (John  iv.  21,  23.) 
The  religion  of  Jesus  is  moreover  adapted  to  the  in- 
fluence it  is  destined  to  acquire ;  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  man;  obviating  the  disadvantages  of  his  moral 
condition  ;  providing  for  his  most  pressing  necessities ; 
and  dissipating  his  worst  apprehensions :  in  a  word,  it 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  Jew ;  it  is  the  religion  of  MAN 
— holding  in  one  hand  the  cup  of  consolation,  to  soothe 
his  sorrows ;  and  in  the  other  the  sceptre  of  dominion, 
to  sway  his  destinies. 
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ON  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  notice  the  almost  singular  conjecture  of  a  learned 
prelate  of  France,  that  Moses  was  Zoroaster  ;  or  that  a 
fictitious  personage,  under  that  name,  was  invented  by 
the  Persian  magi  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  theological 
system  which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  religion  of 
Moses.  We  refer  to  M.  Huet,  in  his  "  Demonstratio 
Evangelica"  (Prop.  iv.  c.  5).  On  this  conjecture,  a 
learned  countryman  of  the  prelate,  M.  de  Pastoret,  in 
his  "  Zoroastre  Confucius  et  Mahomet  Compare"  (Ed.  ii, 
p.  3),  has  thus  anticipated  all  which  we  could  say  on 
this  subject.  "  Entraine  par  un  esprit  systematique, 
ce  savant  prelat  ne  veut  voir  que  Mo'ise  dans  Zorastre. 
Cette  pretention,  contraire  a  la  croyance  de  tous  les 
peuples  et  de  tous  les  siecles,  ne  merite  pas  meme  qu'on 
lui  fasse  1'honneur  de  la  combattre."  (That  learned 
prelate,  led  astray  by  an  attachment  to  system,  could 
see  only  Moses  in  Zoroaster.  Such  a  notion  opposed 
to  the  belief  of  all  people,  and  all  times,  scarcely  de- 
serves the  honour  of  being  combatted). 

It  is  then  to  be  regarded,  as  generally  agreed,  that 
an  extraordinary  person,  who  after  the  Greeks  is 
called  Zoroaster,  and  whom  the  Persians  have  named 
Zerdusht,  or  Zeratush,  flourished  inHhe  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  That  he  introduced  various  important 
changes  in  the  religious  rites,  institutions,  and  man- 
ners of  the  Persians,  is  also  fully  admitted.  There 
are,  however,  previous  inquiries  of  some  importance, 
on  which  there  has  been  no  small  disagreement 
among  the  learned,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name 
Zoroaster,  and  the  number  of  persons,  some  in  very 
remote  antiquity,  to  whom  it  has  been  applied. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  the  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic, 
at  Oxford,  who  died  in  1702,  had  published  in  1700 
a  very  learned  work,  entitled,  "  Veterum  Persarum  et 
Parthorum  et  Medorum  Religionis  Historia."  In  this 
work  (to  the  Oxford  edition  of  which,  in  1760,  we  shall 
have  occasion  frequently  to  refer),  Dr.  Hyde  maintains 
that  the  theological  legislator  of  the  Persians,  who  will 
occupy  our  principal  attention  in  this  article,  was  the 
only  Zoroaster,  however  various  authors  may  have  pro- 
fessed to  find  the  name,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  indi- 
vidual in  very  different  periods  of  history.  He  thus 
expresses  his  confidence  on  the  subject  (p.  312): 
"Autores  avide  arripuerunt  Zoroastris  nomen:  de 
ejus  tamen  seculo  et  patria  errando,  unum,  eundem- 
que  hominem  in  plures  multiplicando.  At  quicquid 
dixerint,  ille  fuit  tantum  unus,  isque  tempore  Darii 
Hystaspis,  nee  ejus  nominis  plures  unquam  extitere." 
(Authors  have  seized  with  avidity  the  name  of  Zoroaster; 
and,  by  mistaking  his  age  and  country,  have  multiplied 
one  man  into  several  men.  But  whatever  they  may 
affirm,  there  was  only  one,  and  he  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes :  nor  was  there  really  any 
other  of  his  name.) 

Dr.  Hyde  has  been  followed  by  Dean  Prideaux,  in 
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his  Connection  (p.  i.  b.  iv.  an.  486),  where  he  con-   Zoroaster. 

eludes,   on   the  unanimous   agreement  of  all    "  the  1^^~v-«w 

oriental  writers,  that  there  was  but  one  Zerdusht,  or      From 

Zoroastres;"   that  this  was    "  the  famous  prophet  of 

the  Magians,  and  that  the  time  in  which  he  flourished 

was  while  Darius  Hystaspes  was  king  of  Persia."    Sir 

Isaac  Newton  also,  in  his  Short  Chronicle,  appears  to 

acknowledge  no  Zoroaster,  except  the  one  whom  he 

describes  as  flourishing  An.  512  B.  c.,  and  in  concert 

with  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  effecting  a  great 

reformation  in  the  worship  of  the  Persians.     He  also, 

in  his  Chapter  of  the  Empire  of  the  Persians  (Chron. 

p.  348),  conjectured  respecting  Zoroaster,  that  "  from  Newton. 

his  conversing  in  several  places  he  is  reckoned  a  Chal- 

dean, an  Assyrian,  a  Mede,  a  Persian,  a  Bactrian." 

A  modern  writer,    whom  we  have    already    quoted, 

M.  de  Pastoret   (Zoroast.  p.  7),    coincides  in  opinion  M.  de  Pas- 

that  there  was  but  one  Zoroaster.      This  he  deter-  toret. 

mines   on   the   unanimity  of  the   oriental  historians. 

"  Tous  le  placent  dans  le  meme  temps  et  sous  1'empire 

du  meme  roi."    (All  place  him  in  the  same  time,  and 

under  the  reign  of  the  same  king). 

It  is  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Greek  and  Greeks  and 
Latin  writers  describe  several  Zoroasters  ;  of  whom 
Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  Chaldaic  Philosophy,  enumerates 
no  less  than  six.  Some  of  those  authors  have,  indeed, 
indulged  to  great  extravagancies  in  determining  when 
the  Zoroaster  flourished  of  whom  they  write.  Pliny  (1. 
xxx.  c.  1)  having  quoted  Eudoxus,  who  placed  the  time  of 
Zoroaster  "  sex  millibus  annorum  ante  Platonis  mor- 
tem" (six  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Plato), 
goes  on  to  describe  Moses,  as  having  appeared  "  multis 
millibus  annis  post  Zoroastrem"  (many  thousand  years 
after  Zoroaster).  Plutarch,  in  Isis  et  Osiris,  speaks  of 
"  Zoroastres  the  Magian,  reported  to  have  lived  five 
thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  times."  Diogenes 
Laertius,  in  his  Proaemium,  says,  that  "  from  the  magi, 
of  whom  the  chief  was  Zoroastres,"  whom  he  calls  the 
Persian,  "  to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  were 
five  thousand  years,  by  the  computation  of  Hermodorus 
the  Platonic;  though  Xanthus  the  Lydian  reckons 
from  Zoroastres  to  the  descent  of  Xerxes  not  above  six 
hundred  years."  Justin  places  Zoroaster  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 

"  Of  Zoroaster,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (World, 
b.  i.  c.  xi.  s.  1),  "  there  is  much  dispute  ;  and  no  less 
jangling  about  the  word  and  art  of  magic.  Arnobius 
remembereth  four  to  whom  the  name  of  Zoroaster  or 
Zoroastres  was  given;  which,  by  Hermodorus  and 
Dinon,  seemeth  but  a  cognomen,  or  name  of  art,  and 
was  as  much  as  to  say  astrorum  cultor.  The  first,  Ar- 
nobius calleth  the  Bactrian,  which  may  be  the  same 
that  Ninus  overthrew;  the  second,  a  Chaldean,  and 
the  astronomer  of  Ninus  ;  the  third  was  Zoroaster 
Pamphylius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
familiar  ;  the  fourth,  Zoroaster  Armenius,  the  nephew 
3  Q 
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Biography,  of  Hostianes,  which  followed  Xerxes  into  Greece. 
Suidas  rememberoth  a  fifth,  called  Persomedus  Sapiens;^ 
and  Plato  speaketh  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oromasdes." 
"  Some  eastern  writers,"  says  Mr.  Richardson  (Dissert, 
p.  231),  "  place  Zerdusht  thirteen  hundred  years  after 
the  flood.  Some  make  him  the  disciple  of  Elija,  or 
Elisha;  others  of  Ozair,  Ezra,  or  Esclras.  Some  con- 
sider him  as  Abraham ;  others  as  the  usurper  Zohak ; 
and  some,  according  to  D'Herbelot  (from  the  name 
3524.  Mikhgush,  which  occurs  in  the  Tarikh  Montekheb), 
have  conceived  him  to  have  been  Smerdus  Magus. 
But  the  greater  number  make  him  contemporary  with 
Kishtab,  king  of  Persia,  and  consequently  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  near  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
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Bryant's  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology 
Mythology.  (Ed.  iii.  pp.  388,  389),  says  of  Zoroaster — "  The  an- 
cients who  treated  of  him  have  described  him  in  the 
same  foreign  light  as  they  have  represented  Perseus, 
Dionusus,  and  Osiris.  They  have  formed  a  character, 
which  by  length  of  time  has  been  separated  and 
estranged  from  the  person  to  whom  it  originally  belonged. 
And  as  among  the  ancients  there  was  not  a  proper  uni- 
formity observed  in  the  appropriation  of  terms,  we  shall 
find  more  persons  than  one  spoken  of  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Zoroaster ;  though  there  was  one  principal, 
to  whom  it  more  truly  related.  It  will  be  found  that 
not  only  the  persons  originally  recorded  and  reverenced, 
but  others,  by  whom  the  rites  were  instituted  and  pro- 
pagated, and  by  whom  they  were  in  after  times  renewed, 
have  been  mentioned  under  this  title:  priests  being 
often  denominated  from  the  deity  whom  they  served. 

"  Of  men  styled  Zoroaster,  the  first  was  a  deified 
personage,  reverenced  by  some  of  his  posterity,  whose 
worship  was  styled  magia,   and  the  professors  of  it 
magi.     His  history  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  among 
the  accounts  transmitted  by  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Chaldeans.      They  were  the   first  people  styled 
magi ;  and  the  institutors  of  those  rites  which  related 
to  Zoroaster.     From  them  this  worship  was  imparted 
to  the  Persians,  who  also  had  their  magi.     And  when 
the  Babylonians  sunk  into  a  more  complicated  idolatry, 
the  Persians,  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia, 
renewed  under  their   princes,  and  particularly  under 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  those  rites,  which  had 
been  in  a  great  degree  effaced  and  forgotten." 
Meaning  of     Mr.  Bryant  conjectures  that  "  the  Persians  were  ori- 
Zor-Aster.    ginally  named   Peresians,  from  the   deity   Perez,   or 
Parez,  the  Sun;  whom  they  also  worshipped  under  the 
title  of  Zor-Aster."     Hence  (p.  890)  he  disputes  the 
conclusions  of  Hyde  and  other  learned  men,  "  that  the 
two  names"  Zerdusht  and  Zoroaster  were  "  the  same." 
He,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  "  one  of  the  magi, 
named  Zerdusht,  who  is  supposed  to  have  first  formed 
a  code  of  Institutes"  for  the  Persians,  was  one  of  those 
magi,  or  priests,"  who,    "  in   different   parts    of  the 
world,  were  denominated  from  the  rites  of  Zoroaster, 
which  they  followed." 

Those,  however,  who  have  attended  to  this  subject, 
most  commonly  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  there 
were  certainly  two  persons  at  least  of  the  name  of 
Zoroaster,  who  appeared  in  very  distant  ages,  and  that 
the  Zerdusht  of  the  Persians  rather  revived  the  reli- 
gious rites  taught  by  the  Chaldean  Zoroaster  than  be- 
came the  inventor  of  a  new  religion.  Dr.  Thomas 
Bcrnet,  in  his  ArchEeologise  Philosophise  (1692,  p.  26) 
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says,  "  Magorura  princeps   et  coryphaeus  erat  Zoro-   Zoroaster, 
aster;  ut  multi   testantur  authores;  sed  in  hujus  Zo-  ^^^-^* 
roastri  vel  Zoroastrorum  histori&  parum  conveniunt.       From 
Alii  unum,  alii  duos,  alii  multos  constituunt.     Constare      A.M. 
videtur  primo,  duos  fuisse,  minimum,  Zoroastros,  utros-     3494. 
que  sapientiee  nomine  et  doctriniB  magicse,  celebres;      B7"c 
alterum  Chaldeeum,  aut  Bactrianum,  cujus  plures  au-      510. 
thores  meminerunt;  alterum  Persam,  vel  Medo-Per-         to 
sam,  de  quo  non  dubitatur.     Secund6,  constare  mihi      A.  M. 
videtur,  horum   duorum  res,  setates,  dogmata,  patrias     3524. 
scripta,  alia,  ssepe  confundi  et  permisceri,  tarn  ab  anti-      £~ct 
quis,  quam  arecentioribus."     (Zoroaster  was  the  prince       480* 
and  chief  of  the  magi,  as  many  authors  testify,  but  they  D    T  B' 
differ  much  in  the  history  of  this  Zoroaster,  or  of  the  net's  Ar- 
Zoroasters.     Some  reckon  one,  some  two,  and  others  chaeologi*. 
several.     It  seems  to  be  certain,  first,  that  there  were, 
at  least,  two  Zoroasters,  both  eminent  for  wisdom  and 
magism;  one  a  Chaldean,  or  Bactrian,  mentioned  by 
many  authors.    The  other  a  Persian,  orMedo-Persian, 
concerning  whom  there  is    no   doubt.      Secondly,  I 
clearly  perceive  that  the  affairs,  ages,  opinions,  coun- 
tries, writings,  and  other  circumstances  of  these  two, 
are  often  confounded  and  blended  together,  both  by 
the  ancients  and  moderns). 

Of  the  same  opinion  respecting  two  Zoroasters,  was  Moyle  and 
that  acute  investigator  of  ancient  history,  Mr.  Walter  Prideaux> 
Moyle.  In  an  amicable  controversy  with  his  uncle, 
Dean  Prideaux,  he  quotes,  among  other  authorities,  a 
passage  from  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  which  "  has 
escaped  all  the  modern  critics."  Damascenus  says  Damasee- 
"  that  the  Persians,  when  they  were  burning  Croesus  nus> 
(see  our  page  271),  bethought  themselves  of  the  oracles 
of  Zoroastres,  which  forbade  such  a  profanation  of  fire;" 
and  adds,  that  "  it  was  an  ancient  prohibition."  Mr. 
Moyle  seems  to  have  rejected  the  notion  of  a  Chaldean 
Zoroaster,  yet  "  supposed  two  Zoroasters :  the  first, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  sect ;  and  the  second,"  so 
far  as  the  authority  of  the  eastern  historians  may 
be  received,  "  the  reviver,  or  reformer  of  the  same 
sect."  The  result  of  this  discussion  was  the  candid 
admission  by  the  learned  dean,  "  that  there  were  two 
Zoroastres's,  the  elder  of  which  was  the  founder  of  the 
magian  sect,  and  the  other  the  reformer ;  and  that  this 
was  the  Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,"  an  admission  which 
ought  to  have  been  noticed  by  those  who  published 
the  later  editions  of  the  Connection.  See  MOYLE'S 
Works,  1726,  pp.  1--76;  or  Life  of  Prideaux,  1748, 
pp.  123—137. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  Enfield's 
the  late  Dr.  Enfield,  in  his  valuable  History  of  Philosophy. 
Philosophy  (i.  32),  that  "  if  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
uncertainty  any  thing  can  be  advanced  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  it  seems  to  be  this  ;  that  there 
was  a  Zoroaster,  a  Perso-Median,  who  flourished  about 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  that  besides  him 
there  was  another  Zoroaster,  who  lived  in  a  much  more 
remote  period,  among  the  Babylonians,  and  taught 
them  astronomy."  Dr.  Enfield  adds,  that  he  "  was 
the  father  of  the  Chaldean  astrology  and  magic." 

Three  centuries  ago  an  expectation  was  excited  Raleigh  on 
among  the  learned,  of  some  curious  information  re- 
specting the  religious  and  philosophical  system  of  the 
Chaldean  Zoroaster.  Raleigh,  who  wrote  his  history 
about  1611,  mentions  in  the  section  we  have  already 
quoted,  "  those  books  of  one  Zoroaster,  found  by 
Picus  Mirandula,  written  in  the  Chaldean  tongue,  and 
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Biography,  the  comment  in  the  same  language."  John  Picus, 
prince  of  Mirandula,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  died  at 
Florence,  in  1494,  at  the  early  age  of  32.  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet  (Arch.  p.  23)  quotes  from  the  works  of  Miran- 
dula,  printed  in  1601,  the  following  account  of  these 
supposed  Chaldean  MSS.  which  he  had  communicated 
to  his  friend  Marsilius  Ficinus,  a  protege  of  the  muni- 
ficent family  of  Medici.  "  Chaldaici  hi  libri  sunt,  si 
libri  sunt  et  non  Thesauri.  Audi  inscriptiones,  Patris 
Ezre,  Zoroastris,  et  Melchiar,  Magorum  oracula,  inqui- 
bus  et  ilia  quoque  quae  apud  Grsecos  mendosa  et  mutila 
circumfernntur  leguntur  integra  et  absoluta.  Turn  est 
in  illis  Chaldseorum  sapientium  brevis  quidem  et  sale- 
brosa,  sed  plena  mysteriis  interpretatio.  Est  itidem  et 
libellus  de  dogmatis  Chaldaicue  Theologies.  Turn  Per- 
sarum,  Grsecorum  et  Chaldaeorum  in  illam  divina  et 
locupletissima  enarratio.  Vide,  Marsili,  quee  insperata 
mihi  bona  irrepserunt  in  sinum.  Cur  non  ego  et  cornu- 
copise  jam  mihi  nactus  videar?"  (These  are  Chaldean 
books,  if  we  may  not  rather  call  them  treasures.  The 
titles  are,  the  Oracles  of  Father  Ezra,  Zoroaster,  and 
Melchiar,  the  magi ;  wherein  are  also  to  be  found,  whole 
and  complete,  those  things  which  are  handed  about 
among  the  Greeks,  faulty  and  imperfect.  There  is  like- 
wise in  them  an  interpretation  of  the  Chaldean  wise- 
men,  short  indeed  and  crabbed,  but  full  of  mysteries. 
As  also  a  small  treatise  concerning  the  dogmas  of  the 
Chaldean  theology ;  with  a  divine  and  very  copious  ex- 
position thereon,  of  the  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Chal- 
deans. Behold,  Marsilius,  what  unexpected  riches 
have  fallen  into  my  hands ;  may  I  not  reckon  myself 
possessed  of  the  horn  of  plenty). 

Dr.  Burnet,  writing  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Mirandula,  adds  "Magna  has  sunt,  sed  hi  thesauri 
Chaldaici  nondum  comparuerunt."  (These  are  great 
words,  but  the  Chaldean  treasures  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared). Mr.  Stanley,  as  quoted  (Bib.  Univ.  vii. 
and  v),  says,  that  these  MSS.  were  found  in  Miran- 
dula's  study,  after  his  death,  but  so  injured  and  unin- 
telligible that  they  could  not  be  decyphered.  To  sup- 
ply the  loss,  he  'has  given  extracts,  in  his  History  of 
Philosophy,  of  those  pieces,  entitled,  "  Oracles  of  the 
Magi"  who  succeeded  Zoroaster,  on  which  several  of  the 
learned  were  employed,  as  commentators,  during  the 
sixteenth  and  following  century. 

Dr.  Enfield,  however,  justly  concludes,  that  "  all  the 
writings  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Chaldean 
Zoroaster  are  unquestionably  spurious  ;"  and  as  to  the 
magic  which  he  invented,  that  it  "  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  performance  of  certain  religious  ceremo- 
nies, by  means  of  which,  good  daemons  were  supposed 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  communicate  supernatural  pro- 
perties and  powers,  to  herbs,  stones,  and  other  natural 
bodies,  or  to  afford  assistance  in  other  miraculous  ways 
to  those  who  invoked  them.  In  war,  it  was  supposed 
that,  by  the  help  of  magic,  the  forces  of  an  enemy  might 
be  routed,  or  an  army  struck  with  a  general  panic,  as 
is  said  to  have  happened  to  Ninus,  in  his  war  with  the 
Bactrians.  In  this  art,  the  kings  of  Chaldea  and 
Persia  were  instructed,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  instru- 
ments of  government,  among  a  people  whose  ignorance 
and  credulity  rendered  them  proper  subjects  of  impos- 
ture." Thus  "  the  Chaldean  magic  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  a  knowledge  of  the  real  properties  of 
bodies ;  and  though  some  acquaintance  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  necessary  for  astrolo- 
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gical  calculations,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  either  from  Zoroaster, 
their  magical  or  astrological  arts,  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  eminent  masters  in  any  branch  of  natural  science." 
(Hist,  of  Phil.  i.  33).  Yet  some  rare  genius  would  now 
and  then  improve  his  knowledge  to  rule  over  the  igno- 
rant, as  the  enlightened  Baptista  Portaunderstood,  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  In  his  Magia  Naturalis,  pub- 
lished about  1506,  he  says  of  magic  (1.  i.  c.  1),  "  Docet 
rerum  adminiculo,  et  earum  mutua  ac  opportuna  appli- 
catione,  opera  efficere,  quee  vulgus  putat  miracula, 
omnem  admirationem,humanumquecaptum  excedentia. 
Ide6  maxime  in  India  et  Ethiopia  vigebat,  ubi  ani- 
mantium,  herbarum,  lapidum  cseterorumque  ad  id  spec-  Baptista 
tuntium  multa  suppetebat  facultas."  (It  teaches  the  Porta. 
nature  and  suitable  conjunction  of  substances  by  which 
effects  are  produced,  which  the  vulgar  deem  mira- 
culous, and  wonderfully  exceeding  all  human  capacity. 
Hence  it  abundantly  prevailed  in  India  and  Ethiopia, 
where  it  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  extraordinary  qua- 
lities of  animals,  plants,  stones,  and  other  substances). 

On  returning  to  the  Persian  Zoroaster,  whose  history  Persian  Zo- 
will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  article,  we  find  great  roaster- 
uncertainty  and  disagreement  as  to  his  birth-place  or 
parentage,  though  it  seems  generally  admitted  that  he 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sera. 
Some  of  the  orientals  with  whom   the  late   M.  An- 
quetil  appears  to  coincide,   have  described  Feridoun  Feridoun. 
an  illustrious  prince  of  Persia,  celebrated  for  legislative 
wisdom,  as  the  ancestor  of  Zoroaster.     Dr.  Hyde  had 
before  noticed  that  opinion,  which  he  rejected,  though 
he  concluded  that  he  was  a  Persian,  whose  parents 
were  in  humble  life.     On  the  testimony  of  Abulpheda, 
he  describes  Urmi,  or  Urmia,  a  town  amidst  the  Gor- 
diaean   mountains,   as   the    birth-place   of   Zoroaster.  ZproasterS 
Prideaux,   who   generally  follows   Hyde,  here  differs  blrth-Place- 
from  him,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Zoroaster 
was  born  in  Palestine,  of  Jewish  parents. 

According  to  the  traditions  preserved  among  Zoro- 
aster's followers,  his  birth  was  preceded  by  wonderful 
presages,  announcing  the  celebrity  to  which  the  future 
child  should  attain,  and  immediately  followed  by  amaz- 
ing prodigies.  The  magi,  it  is  said,  fearing  that  this 
infant  would  prove  a  severe  reformer,  cast  him  into  a  fire, 
from  which  he  escaped  without  injury.  He  was  then 
thrown  among  ferocious  wild  beasts, who  gazed  upon  him 
with  harmless  reverence.  His  constitution  also  resisted 
an  attempt  to  poison  him.  Indeed,  says  M.  de  Pastoret 
(Zoroast.  p.  6), "  II  estpeu  de  miracles  dont  ses  disciples 
n'aient  entoure  son  enfance,  ou  son  berceau"  (there  are 
scarcely  any  wonders  ever  pretended  with  which  the 
votaries  of  Zoroaster  have  not  adorned  his  birth  or  his 
infancy).  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  inquire  how 
Zoroaster  acquired  that  knowledge,  address,  and 
influence,  which  enabled  him  to  surmount  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  obscure  condition,  and  to  become  the 
religious  legislator  of  Persia. 

If  Zoroaster  were  not  born  in  Palestine,  he  appears  to  Zoroaster  in 
have  passed  his  early  youth  there,  and  is  said  to  have  Palestine, 
procured  his  subsistence  by  becoming  the  servant  of  a 
Jewish  prophet.     To  this  connection,  Dr.  Hyde  (p.  316) 
attributes  the  first  formation  of  Zoroaster's  design  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  divine  legislator,  and  his 
opportunities    of   preparation    for   such    an    attempt. 
"  A  talis  Prophetse  miraculis  fuerit  stimulatus  ad  similia 
patrandum,   et    proinde    multas    astutias    studuerit, 
prompto  mgenio,  et  forti  imaginatione  et  naturali  au- 
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dacia  et  confidentia  adjutus :  nam  si  non  fuisset  audax 
et  intrepidus,  totius  nationis  religionem,  suo  modo 
reformare  non  tentasset."  (By  beholding  the  miracles 
of  a  prophet  he  would  be  stimulated  to  an  imitation  of 
them.  Hence  he  would  employ  himself  in  artful  con- 
trivances, aided  by  a  ready  invention,  a  powerful  imagi- 
nation, and  a  natural  boldness,  and  confidence.  For 
had  he  not  been  bold  and  intrepid,  he  had  never  made 
the  attempt  of  moulding  to  his  purpose,  the  religion  of 
a  whole  nation). 

Who  was  the  prophet  to  whom  Zoroaster  was  a 
servant  has  been  much  disputed.  He  was  Elijah,  ac- 
cording to  Abulpharagius,  who  relates  a  story  of  leprosy 
inflicted  on  Zoroaster  by  his  master,  and  thus  seems  to 
confound  him  with  Gehazi.  This  representation  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  time  of  Zoroaster. 
Others  have  described  his  master  as  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Jeremiah,  while  others  again  conjecture  that  he  was 
Ozeir,  or  Esdras.  To  the  latter  opinion  Hyde  (p.  318) 
seems  to  incline  ;  while  Prideaux  considers  the  time  of 
Zoroaster  as  best  agreeing  with  that  of  a  disciple  of  Je- 
remiah, whom  he  conjectures  to  have  been  Ezekiel,  or 
Daniel ;  the  last  he  thinks  most  probable.  The  learned 
historian  adds,  somewhat  coarsely,  "  no  doubt  his 
seeing  that  great,  good,  and  wise  man  arrive  at  such 
an  height  and  dignity  in  the  empire,  by  being  a  true 
prophet  of  God,  was  that  which  did  set  this  crafty 
wretch  upon  the  design  of  being  a  false  one,  hoping 
that  by  acting  this  part  well,  he  might  obtain  the  same 
advancement,  and  by  pretending  to  that  which  the 
otherreally  was,  arrive  to  the  like  honour  and  greatness." 
Leaving  Palestine,  Zoroaster  came,  according  to 
Bundari,  a  Mahommedan  author,  quoted  by  Hyde,  into 
the  country  of  Aderbayagjan,  which  has  been  also 
generally  considered  as  his  birth-place.  There,  at  first, 
he  secluded  himself  from  society,  and  improved  his 
solitude,  by  maturing  the  knowledge  be  had  acquired, 
and  preparing  for  the  bold  and  hazardous  attempt  to 
alter  the  religious  rites  and  institutions  of  his  country. 
This  retirement  was  called,  by  the  disciples  of  Zoro- 
aster, his  journey  to  the  throne  of  Ormuzd. 

Quitting  his  solitude,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Da- 
rius, whom  the  Persians  call  Gushtasp,  which  was  in 
the  year  490  before  the  Christian  sera,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  introduced  to  the  king  at 
Persepolis.  His  access  to  the  court  was,  no  doubt, 
facilitated  by  the  patronage  which  Hystaspes,  the  father 
of  Darius,  had  afforded  him.  Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  chapter,  has  minutely  described,  from  various 
oriental  writers,  the  surprise  of  the  king  when  he  first 
heard  of  Zoroaster's  pretensions  to  a  divine  commission, 
the  opposition  of  the  priests,  and  the  trials  to  which 
the  pretended  prophet  was  now  subjected,  as  to  his 
power  of  performing  marvellous  works.  According  to 
one  writer,  he  had  so  far  availed  himself  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as  to  assume  the 
character  of  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  Dr.  Hyde 
thus  introduces  the  quotation  from  this  Mahommedan 
biographer  of  Gushtasp(p.  321).  "Cum  autemiste  astu- 
tus  ex  lege  Mosaica,  ei  sat  bene  nota,  didicerat  Deum 
promississe  Israelite  qu6d  eis  suscitaturus  esset  Virum 
ad  instar  Mosis,  cui  auscultaturi  essent,  ille  nimia  arro- 
gantiaetvanitateinflatus,  se  ilium  virum  esse  opinatus 
est,  idque  alus  insinuare  voluit,  quasi  ex  stellis  hoc 
didicisset."  (Understanding  from  the  law  of  Moses, 
with  which  he  was  very  conversant,  that  God  had  pro- 
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mised  to  the  Israelites  that  he  would  raise  up  to  them  Zoroaster. 
a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  to  whom  they  should 
hearken ;  and  being  puffed  up  with  excessive  vanity 
and  arrogance,  he  professed  to  be  that  prophet,  and 
wished  to  have  it  understood  that  the  stars  had  so 
instructed  him). 

By  whatever  means  Zoroaster  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  surmounted  the  opposition  of  the 
priests,  his  projects  appear  to  have  rapidly  succeeded. 
If,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Hyde  conjectures,  he  died  before 
Darius,  he  had  employed  only  four  or  five  years  in 
establishing  his  religious  system.     According  to  one 
account,  he  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  which  he  had  urged  Zoroaster's 
Darius  towage  against  a  king  of  Touran,  who  had  re-  rapid  suc- 
fused  to  embrace  the  new  system  of  faith  and  worship.  cess- 
Yet  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  as  quoted  Alexan- 
by  Dr.  Hyde  (p.  330),  gives  a  very  different  account  of  ^'|ian  . 
the  death  of  Zoroaster.     He  says,  "  Quod  Zoroastres       ou     ' 
precatus  est,  ut  moriturus  fulmine  ictus  interiret:  et 
Persis  denuntiavit,  ubi  me  ignis  cselestis  consumpserit, 
ossium  meorum  crematorum  cineres  servate  ;  et  quam- 
diu  hoc  facitis,  regnum  a  vobis   non  auferetur :  quod 
fecenmt.     Ille  autem,  invocato  Orione  a  ceelesti  flam- 
ma  depastus  interiit."  (Zoroaster  prayed  that  he  might 
die  by  a  stroke  of  lightning;  and  said  to  the  Persians, 
when  the  celestial  fire  shall  consume  me,  preserve  the 
ashes  of  my  burnt  bones  ;  and  while  you  remember 
this,  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  taken  from  you.     This 
command  they  observed.     As  for  Zoroaster,  invoking 
rion,  he  was  consumed  by  a  celestial  flame). 

The  years  of  Zoroaster's  life  have  been  equally  dis-  Zoroaster's 
puted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  death.     Dr.  Hyde  a8e- 
says  (p.  330),  "  Shahristani  dicit  cum  anno  setatis  xxx.        " 
in  missions  a  Deo  (ut  preetendebatur)  adiisse  Gushtas-  '^ 'de< 
pern.     Sed  deinde  paucis  annis  occisus  fuit.     Si  hoc 
verum   sit,   obiit  juvenis.      At    ex   sequentibus  ver- 
bis   in    libro    Zendavesta,    colligo    eum    ad    senilem' 
setatem  vixisse :  nam  in  nuptiarum  ofHcio  inter  pluri- 
mas  alias  benedictiones,  quas  sacerdos  nuptiis  appreca- 
tur,legitur.    Sicut  Zaratushtra  longsevi  estote."  ^Shah- 
ristani says,  that  he  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age  when  he  presented  himself  before  Gushtasp  on  his 
pretended  divine  mission ;  and  a  few  years  after  he 
was  slain.     Were  this  true,  he  must  have  died  young. 
But  from  the  following  words  in  the  book  Zendavesta, 
I  find  that  he  lived  to  old  age ;  for  in  the  office  of 
marriage,  among  several  other  benedictions  which  the 
priest  bestows  on  the  newly  married,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  Be  ye  long-lived  like  Zaratusht). 

We  should  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  altera-  Zoroaster's 
tions  which   Zoroaster  produced  in  the  opinions,  rites,  writing. 
and  customs  of  the  Persians.     But  there  is  a  previous 
inquiry,  which  disputes  among  the  learned  in  modern 
times  have  rendered  necessary  respecting  the  authen- 
ticity of  writings,  still  existing  in  the  east,  and  attributed 
to  Zoroaster.    These  writings  compose  the  Zendavesta :  Zendavcsta. 
a  copy  of  which  the  late  M.  Anquetil  brought  into  Eu- 
rope in   1771,   and  published  in  a  French  translation. 
The  Sadder,  a  Latin  translation,  of  which  Dr.  Hyde  has 
annexed  to  his  Historia,  is,  according  to  his  preface,  a 
collection  of  rules  and  precepts  drawn  from  the  Zenda- 
vesta, about  the  year  1500,  for  the  use  of  the  magi,  by 
a  destur,  or  priest,  eminently  versed  in  the  Persian 
language. 

Dr.  Hyde  was  certainly  no  common  authority,  on  Hyde, 
any  question  connected  with  oriental  literature.     Yet 
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Biography,  we  cannot  read  without  surprise,  some  of  the  opinions 
of  this  Christian  writer,  respecting  the  purity  and  per- 
fection of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  the  authenticity 
of  the  writings  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  and  the  honour 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a  divine  mission, 
which  he  assigns  to  him,  though  a  false  prophet  (quam- 
vis  pseudo  propheta).  These  sentiments  appear  in  his 
preface,  but  are  more  fully  expressed  in  the  dedication 
to  Lord  Somers.  The  passage  is  so  extraordinary,  and 
the  work  now  become  so  scarce,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
to  quote  the  learned  writer's  own  words,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  purpose  which  he  expected  to  effect,  by  the 
publication  of  his  history  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians. 

"  Cum  talis  historia  luce  donaretiir  publica,  dicta 
gens  a  Grsecorum  et  Mohammedanorum  offuciis  ac 
calumniis  liberate  et  vindicata  esset;  eamque  semper 
ab  ipso  diluvio  veri  Dei  cultum  tenuisse  et  ferme  ab 
illis  temporibus  (quod  a  paucis  speratum  aut  creditum), 
recte  constitutam  Ecclesiam  cum  bene  regulata  hie- 
rarchia  habuisse  compareret.  Adeo  ut,  quamvis  primi- 
tivam  suam  puriorem  religionem  interpolando,  multas, 
processu  temporis,  admiscuerint  superstitiones,  hac 
tamen  ratione  refutaretur  vulgatus  ille  error  virorum 
doctorum  superioris  seculi,  istum  populum  fuisse  mer6 
idololatricum,  ejusque  linguam  et  literasprorsus  exole- 
visse  et  scripta  monumenta  intercidisse  ac  periisse, 
et  de  his  omnibus,  quasi  de  rebus  intermortuis,  concla- 
matum  fuisse  credentium.  Cum  e  contra,  dicta  eorum 
ecclesia  (ex  quo  humanum  genus  a  Noacho  reparatum) 
Deicola  semper  extiterit ;  et  praesertim  in  Medicse  mo- 
narchiae  initio  maxime  florens,  triplici  sacerdotum  et 
praesulum  atque  archiprsesulum  ordine,  ab  illis  tem- 
poribus  usque  ad  Yezdegherd  ultimum  (circa  millesi- 
mum  abhinc  annum),  tanquam  sol  in  sua  abside,  fulserit, 
suse  religionis  authenticos  libros,  ut  vivas  et  perennan- 
tes  tabulas,  summ£  cura  conservans.  Eaque  sane  hac- 
tenus  (quamvis  minus  florens)  est  suorum  rituum  tena- 
cissima,  et  ad  hunc  usque  diem  vigilantissima  in  custo- 
dia  sui  prophetse  codicum,  in  quibus  (prseter  alia  curi- 
osa)  latere  creduntur  de  Messiah  prophetige  plures 
quam  quas  hactenus  novimus ;  cum  vetus  Testamen- 
tum  non  fuerit  ei  ignotum,  et  is  (quamvis  pseudo  pro- 
pheta) peculiaribus  quibusdam  revelationibus  adjutus 
videatur.  Et  hinc  factum  est,  ut  post  Christum  haere- 
tici  hoc  subolentes,  proetenderint  so  habuisse  Zoroas- 
tris  revelationes  de  Christo  ;  genuinorum  codicum  loco, 
exhibendo  nothos  et  spurios,  ex  suo  cerebro  confictos, 
quos,  sub  ejus  nomine,  ignaro  populo  talium  avido 
obtrudebant."  (The  publication  of  this  history  may 
serve  to  disabuse  and  vindicate,  from  the  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  of  Greeks  and  Mahommedans,  that  na- 
tion which  has  always  from  the  time  of  the  deluge  itself, 
maintained  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  from 
nearly  the  same  period  (what  few  expected  or  believed 
possible),  appears  to  have  possessed  a  rightly  constituted 
church,  with  a  well  regulated  hierarchy.  However  their 
pure  religion  may  have  been,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  cor- 
rupted by  the  addition  of  many  superstitions,  yet  the 
common  error  of  learned  men  in  the  last  age  may  be 
satisi'actorily  refuted,  those  who  believed  that  people 
to  have  been  wholly  idolatrous;  that  their  language 
and  literature  had  become  obsolete,  that  their  written 
monuments  had  utterly  perished,  and  that  all  which 
respected  them  must  be  reckoned  among  the  things 
lost  and  forgotten.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  their  church 
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(from  the  time  when  Noah  became  the  restorer  of  the  Zoroaster, 
human  race)  has  always  retained  the  worship  of  God. 
It  greatly  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  IM 
monarchy,  shining  like  the  sun  in  his  bow,  with  its 
triple  order  of  priests  and  prelates,  and  also  arch-pre- 
lai«  s,  from  those  times  even  to  the  last  Yezdegherd 
(about  a  thousand  years  ago);  preserving  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  authentic  books  of  their  religion  as 
living  and  permanent  records.  And  thus  truly  to  our 
time  (though  in  a  less  flourishing  condition),  this  church 
is  most  tenacious  of  its  rites,  and  even  to  this  clay  most 
vigilant  in  preserving  its  prophet's  writings,  in  which 
(besides  other  things  very  curious)  there  are  thought 
to  be  contained  many  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  hi- 
therto unknown ;  since  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
old  Testament,  and  (though  a  false  prophet)  seems  to 
have  been  favoured  with  some  peculiar  revelations. 
Hence  the  fact  that  heretics,  after  the  time  of  Christ, 
being  aware  of  this,  pretended  to  be  in  possession 
of  Zoroaster's  revelations  concerning  Christ,  but  pro- 
ducing instead  of  the  genuine  writings,  those  which 
were  counterfeit  and  spurious,  which  they  readily  im- 
posed on  an  ignorant  and  credulous  age).  It  appears, 
from  the  British  Biography  (vii.  p.  82),  that  Dr.  Hyde,  Dr.  Hyde's. 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  projecting,  among  MSS. 
other  profoundly  learned  works,  the  publication  of 
"  the  theological  mathematical,  medical,  and  physical 
works  of  Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht,  in  Persian  and  Latin." 
What  these  works  were,  or  on  what  evidence  the  learned 
professor  was  convinced  of  their  authenticity,  cannot 
now  be  known,  as  Dr.  Hyde's  valuable  manuscripts 
were  suffered  to  be  dispersed  ;  and  were  probably  de- 
stroyed. 

During  half  a  century  from  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Basnage. 
Hyde's  history,  the  question  respecting  Zoroaster  seems 
generally  to  have  been  left  exactly  where  the  researches 
and  arguments  of  that  learned  writer  had  placed  it;  ex- 
cept that  James  Basnage,  in  "  L'Histoire  des  Juifs," 
1716(b.  iv.  ch.  xii.  s.  13),  had  considered  his  Arabian, 
and  Persian  authors  as  too  modern  to  discover  to 
us  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians.  It  was  not 
till  1755  that  there  arose  in  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom a  desire  to  investigate  at  their  source  the  literary 
and  theological  antiquities  of  Persia.  The  late  M.  An-  Anquetil  dn 
quetil  du  Perron,  oriental  interpreter  to  the  king  of  Pe"'on- 
France,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
undertook  a  voyage  into  the  east  for  this  express  pur- 
pose. He  occupied  eighteen  years  in  this  pursuit,  and 
at  length  brought  before  the  public  the  result  of  his 
labours,  in  three  large  quarto  volumes,  containing,  with 
a  life  of  Zoroaster  and  his  own  remarks,  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  manuscripts  he  had  procured,  and  which 
he  had  deposited  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Refer- 
ing  to  this  publication,  Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teign-  Lord  Tt-ign- 
mouth)  says  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Discourse  prefixed  mouth, 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  "  The  vanity  and  pe- 
tulance of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  with  his  illiberal  reflec- 
tions on  some  of  the  learned  members  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  extorted  from  him  a  letter,  in  the  French 
language,  which  has  been  admired  for  accurate  criti- 
cism, just  satire,  and  elegant  composition."  This  juve- 
nile production  of  the  accomplished  writer,  which  first 
appeared  in  1771,  and  which  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
(p.  343),  has  never  been  translated.  It  forms  the  con- 
cluding article  of  his  works  (vol.  iv),  and  we  now  refer  to 
it  and  to  his  Dissertation  written  in  1789,  to  ascertain. 
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the  judgment  of  one  so  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
respecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of  the  writings 
thus  attributed  to  Zoroaster. 

InhisLettre  (p.  58 5),  the  writer  speaks  to  the  following 
purport.  The  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  of  the  learned, 
respecting  Zoroaster,  had  ceased,  on  seeing  some 
fragments,  of  his  supposed  writings,  in  the  Sadder  and 
other  books,  written  in  Persian  by  the  magi.  There 
were  also  already  many  treatises  attributed  to  Zer- 
dusht,  or  Zeratusht,  translated  into  modern  Persian  ; 
these  contained  that  legislator's  supposed  conferences 
with  Ormuzd,  prayers,  dogmas,  and  sacred  laws. 
Some  learned,  men,  who  had  read  those  translations, 
maintained  that  the  originals  were  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  because  they  contained  many  dull  passages, 
mistakes,  and  contradictions  ;  but  we  conclude,  for  the 
very  same  reasons,  that  they  are  quite  modern,  or,  at 
least,  that  they  are  not  the  productions  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  a  philosopher,  such  as  Zoroaster  is  described 
by  historians.  At  p.  596,  speaking  of  the  late  Arabic 
Professor,  Dr.  Hunt,  and  his  supposed  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia,  he  says,  he  is 
persuaded,  as  well  as  we  are,  that  no  one  does,  or  ever 
will  know  them,  at  least,  that  all  those  histories,  poems, 
and  religious  writings  are  irrecoverably  lost  which  the 
Caliph  Omar  and  his  generals  so  furiously  destroyed. 
At  p.  605,  the  letter  writer  quotes  a  specimen  of  the 
first  supposed  work  of  Zoroaster,  from  the  French 
publication,  describing  it  as  a  tedious  liturgy,  connected 
with  absurd  ceremonies,  the  undoubted  rhapsody  of 
some  modern  Guebre.  At  p.  607,  &c.  are  extracts 
from  the  Pazend,  on  the  qualities  of  the  dog,  described  as 
an  absurd  rhapsody  unworthy  of  a  philosophic  legis- 
lator. Upon  the  whole,  the  letter  writer  concludes  (p. 
609)  that  Zoroaster  would  have  been  destitute  of  com- 
mon understanding,  had  he  really  written  what  M.  An- 
quetil has  ascribed  to  him. 

From  Sir  W.  Jones's  Dissertation,  written  in  1789, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  materially  altered  his 
opinion  as  to  the  supposed  writings  of  Zoroaster,  trans- 
lated by  M.  Anquetil.  Of  the  translator,  however,  he 
speaks  (p.  190)  as  of  one  "  who  had  the  merit  of  under- 
taking a  voyage  to  India,  in  his  earliest  youth,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  recover  the  writings  of  Zeratusht, 
and  who  would  have  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  in 
France,  if  he  had  not  sullied  it  by  his  immoderate 
vanity  and  virulence  of  temper,  which  alienated  the 
'good-will  even  of  his  own  countrymen." 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  also  criticised  these  supposed 
writings  of  Zoroaster,  says  in  the  Dissertation  already 
quoted  (p.  343),  speaking  of  Zoroaster  (p.  12),  as  re- 
presented by  Hyde,  "  those  fragments  of  his  sup- 
posed works  which  the  learned  Doctor  has  given 
us,  under  the  title  of  the  Sadder,  are  the  wretched 
rhymes  of  a  modern  parsi  destour  (priest),  who 
lived  about  three  centuries  ago  :  from  that  work  we 
cannot  then  have  any  thing  authentic  of  the  genius 
of  the  lawgiver ;  whilst  the  publications  of  M.  An- 
quetil du  Perron  carry  palpable  marks  of  the  total  or 
partial  fabrication  of  modern  times,  and  give  great 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Chardin  :  that  the 
old  dialect  of  Persia  (excepting  what  remains  in  the 
present  language)  is  lost ;  and  that  apparently  no  books 
now  exist  in  it." 

Mr.  Richardson  proceeds  to  sustain  his  opinion,  by 
remarks  on  the  language  of  M.  Anquetil's  Zendavesta, 


and  then  offers,  as  a  last  reason,  the  "uncommon 
stupidity  of  the  work  itself."  He  adds,  "  the  Zeratusht 
of  Persia,  or  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Greeks,  was  highly 
celebrated  by  the  most  discerning  people  of  ancient 
times ;  and  his  tenets,  we  are  told,  were  most  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  highest  in  rank,  and  the  wis  st  men 
of  the  Persian  empire.  But  could  his  success  have 
possibly  been  so  remarkable,  had  his  religion  breathed 
only  the  most  jejune  puerilities;  without  one  ray  of 
genius  to  rescue  it  from  contempt,  without  a  sentiment 
that  could  elevate  the  soul,  or  give  one  dignified  idea 
of  Omnipotence."  He  gives,  as  an  instance,  a  passage 
in  the  Vendidad  Sade,  where  "  Ormuzd  (Omnipotence) 
and  Zoroaster  are  introduced  in  dialogue.  The  law- 
giver wishes  to  know  how  a  man  should  get  rid  of  a 
demon  called  Daroudj  Nesosch,  supposing  him,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fly,  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  crown 
of  his  head.  Ormuzd  directs  him  to  wash  the  part, 
which  would  drive  the  fiend  between  the  eye-brows ; 
from  thence  he  is  to  be  forced,  by  another  ablution,  to 
the  back  of  the  head  ;  from  that  to  the  ear,  then  to  the 
nose,  the  mouth,  the  chin;  till  at  length  we  find  him, 
stationed  on  the  left  foot.''  Mr.  Richardson  gives  the 
sequel  of  this  dialogue,  which  is  in  the  same  strain, 
quoting  the  French  of  M.  Anquetil  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p. 
341)  with  his  own  English  translation,  and  justly  con- 
cludes, "can  human  credulity  suppose  this  to  be  the 
composition  of  Zoroaster,  or  of  any  man  who  had  pre- 
tensions to  common  sense?" 

Mr.  Richardson  further  says  (p.  25),  on  considering 
the  effects  of  the  Mahometan  conquest,  by  the  victory 
of  Kadessia,  in  636,  "  that  the  original  works  of  the 
Persian  lawgiver  have  long  ago  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  of  conquest ;  that  the  pub- 
lications of  M.  Anquetil  have  no  pretensions  to  authen- 
ticity; and  that  nothing  now  remains,  bearing  the 
names  of  those  celebrated  books,  but  the  absurd 
ceremonials  of  the  modern  Guebres.'1  He  adds,  that 
"  the  Parsis  of  Guzzerat  even  acknowledge,  that  so 
far  from  now  professing  the  ancient  books  of  Zoroaster, 
they  have  not  so  much  as  one  single  copy  saved  by 
their  ancestors  from  the  general  wreck  in  the  seventh 
century." 

To  these  objections  of  oriental  scholars,  so  conver- 
sant with  these  subjects,  we  are  not  aware  that  there 
has  been  any  reply.  M.  De  Pastoret,  a  member  of  the 
same  academy  with  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  the  work 
which  we  have  more  than  once  quoted,  and  which  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  in  1786, 
has  entirely  declined,  or,  perhaps,  would  not  venture, 
to  notice  the  objections  raised  against  the  work 
of  his  associate.  He  continually  quotes  M.  An- 
quetil du  Perron's  Zendavesta,  and  even  (p.  91) 
relates  the  rhapsody  of  the  dog,  as  if  no  doubts  had 
ever  been  entertained  respecting  these  supposed  writ- 
ings of  Zoroaster. 

It  is  still  more  surprising  that  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in 
his  late  splendid  and  interesting  "  History  of  Persia," 
should  have  been  equally  silent  on  this  subject.  In 
his  seventh  chapter  "  On  the  religion,  &c.  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Persia,  before  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest" (p.  181),  he  pays  a  deserved  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Dabistan,  yet  (p.  193)  he  quotes  the  Zendavesta, 
which  "  Anquetil  du  Perron  has  translated,"  as  "  cer- 
tainly the  most  authentic  source  from  which  we  can 
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derive  information  upon  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,"  as  if 
it  had  never  been  described  as  a  modern  compilation. 

Having  now  mentioned,  as  the  subject  required,  the 
critical  doubts  which  may  be  fairly  indulged  as  to  those 
writings  which  learned  moderns  have  attributed  to 
Zoroaster,  we  proceed  to  state  what  has  been  related 
by  the  ancients  respecting  the  works  of  the  Persian 
prophet ;  or  rather  to  gather  up  the  very  few  fragments 
of  early  opinions  on  this  subject  which  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time.  Pliny,  whom  we  have  before 
quoted,  says  that  Zoroaster  composed  two  millions 
of  verses,  which  were  explained  by  Hermippus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Arabian  writers,  Zoroaster  delivered  a 
book  to  the  magi,  consisting  of  twelve  volumes,  each 
of  which  consisted  of  the  entire  hide  of  a  bull ;  these 
immense  rolls  have  been  attributed  to  the  large  size 
of  the  Persian  characters.  According  to  Suidas,  there 
were  books  by  Zoroaster  upon  Gemms,  on  Astronomi- 
cal Predictions,  and  four  books  concerning  Nature. 

Among  the  small  remains  now  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks,  respecting  the  works  and  opinions  of 
Zoroaster,  the  largest  is  a  passage  by  Plutarch,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  for  his  extravagant  computa- 
tion of  the  time  of  Zoroaster.  In  his  Life  of  Numa,  he 
has  named  with  that  king  the  lawgivers  Minos,  Zoro- 
aster, andLycurgus;  but  in  Isis  and  Osiris,  he  pro- 
fesses to  describe  the  leading  doctrines  of  Zoroaster 
the  magus,  though  he  certainly  lived  long  enough  after 
the  time  of  Zoroaster  to  misunderstand  his  system. 
He  says,  however,  that  of  his  two  principles,  that 
magus,  called  Oromazes  the  good  one,  God,  and 
Arimanius  the  evil  one,  Demon,  the  first  resembling 
light,  and  the  other,  darkness ;  and  that  Mithras,  or 
the  Sun,  was  placed  between  them.  He  adds,  that 
Zoroaster  first  taught  men  to  make  vows,  and  offer 
thanks  to  the  one,  and  avert,  by  sacrifice,  the  displea- 
sure of  the  other. 

Plutarch  next  attributes  to  Zoroaster  the  origin  of 
the  following  strange  ceremony.  They  beat  a  certain 
plant  called  homomi  in  a  mortar,  and  call  up  Pluto 
and  the  Dark ;  and  then  mix  it  with  the  blood  of  a 
sacrificed  wolf,  and  convey  it  to  a  place  where  the  sun 
never  shines,  and  there  cast  it  away.  He  then  de- 
scribes, as  the  opinions  of  Zoroaster's  disciples,  which 
they  had  learned  from  their  master,  that  of  plants, 
some  appertain  to  the  good  God,  and  others  to  the  evil 
Demon  ;  and  also  of  animals  :  dogs  and  fowls  belong- 
ing to  the  good,  and  water  animals  to  the  bad  ;  for 
which  reason  they  esteem  him  happy  who  destroys 
them.  That  Oromazes  springing  from  pure  light,  and 
Arimanius  from  thick  darkness,  they  are  at  perpetual 
war.  That  Oromazes  made  six  gods  the  authors  of 
benevolence,  truth,  justice,  wisdom,  wealth,  and  the 
conscious  pleasure  of  doing  good ;  and  that  Arimanius 
made  the  same  number,  with  contrary  qualities,  to 
oppose  them.  That,  after  this,  Oromazes,  having  first 
trebled  his  own  magnitude,  mounted  up  as  far  above 
the  sun,  as  the  sun  is  above  the  earth,  and  so  bespan- 
gled the  heavens  with  stars  ;  but  one  star,  called 
Sirius,  he  set  as  a  centinel  before  all  the  rest.  That, 
after  he  had  made  twenty-four  gods  more,  he  placed 
them  all  in  an  egg-shell  ;  but  those  which  were  made 
by  Arimanius,  being.of  ,the  same  number,  breaking  a 
hole  in  the  egg-shell,  bad  things  were  blended  with 
good.  But  the  time  is  approaching,  when  Arimanius, 
who  by  means  of  these  evil  gods,  brings  upon  the  earth 


plagues  and  famines,  must  be  himself  utterly  destroy- 
ed  ;  when  the  earth,  become  a  plain,  there  will  be  one 
life,  and  one  happy  society  of  mankind,  of  a  common 
speech. 

This  narration  is  neither  very  intelligible  nor  interest- 
ing ;  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  opinions  of  Zoro- 
aster were  described  in  the  first  century  ef  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  The  account  is  closed  by  Plutarch,  with  a 
reference  to  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  who  flourished  five  hundred  years  earlier 
than  himself.  Theopompus  affirms  that,  according  to 
the  magi,  each  of  these  gods  subdues,  and  is  subdued 
by  turns,  for  three  thousand  years  ;  and  that  for  three 
thousand  years  more,  they  fight  to  destroy  each  other's 
works,  but  that  at  length  Pluto  shall  be  subdued,  and 
mankind  shall  be  happy,  and  neither  need  food,  nor 
yield  a  shadow.  And  that  the  god  who  projects  these 
things,  doth  for  some  time  take  his  repose  ;  but  yet 
this  time  is  not  much  to  him,  although  it  seems  so  to 
man,  whose  sleep  is  but  short.  Such,  concludes  Plu- 
tarch, is  the  mythology  of  the  magi. 

The  following  fragment  has  been  translated  from 
Eusebius,  who  professes  to  find  it  in  a  collection  of 
physics  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  probably  the  four  books 
concerning  Nature',  before  mentioned  on  the  authority 
of  Suidas.  "  God  is  the  first,  incorruptible,  eternal, 
unbegotten,  indivisible,  most  like  himself,  the  charioteer 
of  every  good,  one  that  cannot  be  bribed,  the  best 
of  things  good,  the  wisest  of  things  wise.  He  is, 
moreover,  the  father  of  equity  and  justice,  self-taught, 
self-existent,  infinitely  perfect,  omniscient,  and  the  sole 
ruler  of  nature."  Besides  these  fragments,  one  from 
Eubulus,  quoted  by  Porphyry,  and  some  scattered  pas- 
sages in  Platonic  authors,  there  appear  to  be  no  re- 
mains of  Zoroaster,  except  in  the  writings  of  the  East, 
and  the  institutions  which  have  in  some  degree  con- 
tinued to  our  times.  To  these  subjects  we  must  now 
confine  our  attention. 

Sir  W.  Jones  says,  that  Zoroaster  "  reformed  the  old 
religion  by  the  addition  of  genii,  or  angels,  presiding 
over  months  and  days  ;  of  new  ceremonies,  in  the 
veneration  shown  to  fire,  of  a  new  work,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  heaven  ;  and  above  all, 
by  establishing  the  actual  adoration  of  one  Supreme 
Being."  He  had  in  his  service,  "  as  a  Persian  reader, 
a  learned  follower  of  Zerdusht,  who  died  at  Calcutta," 
and  is  described  (Diss.  i.  p.  201)  as  "  a  pure  theist," 
who  "  strongly  disclaimed  any  adoration  of  the  fire  or 
other  elements  :  he  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  two 
coeval  principles,  supremely  good,  and  supremely  bad, 
formed  any  part  of  his  faith." 

Yet,  if  the  writings  ascribed  by  the  modern  Persians 
to  Zoroaster  do  justice  to  his  opinions,  he  considert  d  the 
events  of  the  world  as  produced  by  the  jarring  influence 
of  opposite  principles,  each  with  the  power  of  creation. 
But  that  the  Source  of  good  alone,  the  great  Onnuzd, 
was  eternal,  and  must,  at  last,  prevail,  after  a  war 
of  twelve  thousand  years.  Light  was  the  type  of 
the  good,  darkness  of  the  evil  spirit.  "  Hence,"  says 
Sir  John  Malcolm  (i.  p.  194),  "  the  disciple  of  that 
prophet,  when  he  performs  his  devotions  in  a  temple, 
turns  towards  the  sacred  fire  that  burns  upon  its 
altar  ;  and  when  in  the  open  air,  towards  the  sun,  as 
the  noblest  of  all  lights,  and  that  by  which  God 
sheds  his  divine  influence  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
perpetuates  the  works  of  his  creation."  Zoroaster  i&< 
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.  said  to  have  described  the  Deity  by  a  term  which  sig- 

^  nifies  boundless  time ;  and  to  have  represented  him  as 

first  creating  water,  light,  and  fire;  and  then  from  fire 

and  water  combined  the  god,  or  principal  Ormuzd. 

How  Arimanius  was  created,  does  not  appear. 

According  to  Zoroaster,  says  Beausobre  (Hist,  des 
Matuck,p.  164J,  God  who  is  self-existent,  before  all 
ages,  formed  the  world,  of  pure  and  happy  spirits, 
the  same  as  the  seons  of  the  Manichees,  the  intelli- 
gences of  Plato,  and  the  angels  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Three  thousand  years  after  that  first  work,  God 
sent  his  will,  under  the  form  of  a  glorious  light,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  accompanied 
'  by  seventy  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  angels ;  then 
were  formed  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  men. 
Three  thousand  years  after,  evil  appeared,  when  God 
formed  this  lower  world,  bounded  by  the  vortex  of  the 
moon,  where  the  empire  of  evil  and  matter  ceased. 
The  magi  thought  matter  animated,  and  having  the 
power  of  producing  from  itself  an  infinity  of  beings, 
partaking  of  the  imperfections  of  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced them.  This  matter  lay  in  the  lowest  region. 

From  several  of  the  books  attributed  to  Zoroaster, 
M.  De  Pastoret  describes  (p.  23)  his  notion  of  an  ori- 
ginal bull  (un  premier  taureau),  from  which  animals, 
vegetables,  and  the  human  race  have  sprung;  the  latter 
from  his  legs  (de  sa  jambe).  The  description  of  the 
resurrection,  ascribed  to  him  (p.  26)  from  the  Boum- 
Dehesch,  we  cannot  venture  to  translate.  It  is  ludi- 
crously minute.  One  opinion,  however,  is,  that  it  will 
occupy  fifty-seven  years,  during  which  all  the  dead  shall 
be  raised ;  their  souls  first,  and  afterwards  their  bodies, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  first  united.  When 
this  account  closes  with  the  solemn  declaration  that 
"  chacun  verra  le  bien  ou  le  mal  qu'il  aura  fait"  (every 
one  shall  behold  the  good  or  evil  he  has  done),  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  works  attributed  to 
Zoroaster  have  been  interpolated  from  the  Christian 
scriptures.  For  the  veneration  paid  to  fire,  and  the 
other  elements — the  character  and  influence  of  the  magi 
— the  peculiarities  of  the  religious  and  civil  institu- 
tions ascribed  to  Zoroaster — the  encouragements  of 
marriage — the  system  of  morals,  and  the  penal  sanc- 
tions, for  these  we  must  refer  especially  to  the  Zoro- 
astre  of  M.  de  Pastoret,  which  probably  contains  the 
fullest  information  on  this  curious  subject,  to  be  found 
within  a  moderate  compass,  in  any  modern  language. 
We  remark  further,  that  this  learned  academician  in 
his  comparisons,  gives  Zoroaster  the  superiority  over 
Confucius  and  Mahomet  as  a  legislator;  but  makes  him 
yield  to  Confucius  as  a  moralist,  and  to  Mahomet  as 
the  founder  of  a  religion. 

Those  who  estimate  highly  the  merit  of  Zoroaster, 
under  the  latter  description,  have  supposed  that  the 
system  he  established  was  presently  corrupted,  and 
that  it  is  ill  represented  by  the  present  Guebers.  Her- 
belot,  as  quoted  by  Lardner  (Works,  iii.  p.  421),  relates, 
after  the  "  eastern  authors,"  that  Mani,  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  third  century,  "  having  gained  some 
esteem,  began  to  gather  together  a  number  of  disciples, 
who  opposed  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  which  the  Persians  professed  at  that 
time."  How  that  religion  was  professed  in  Persia,  in 
the  century  preceding  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  and 
with  what  singular  customs,  it  was  connected,  we  learn 
from  the  Bibliotheca  Literaria  (No.  ix.  p.  22),  published 
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in  1724,  by  Mr.  Wasse,  where  is  "  an  Historical  Ac-  Zoroaster. 
count  of  some  part  of  the  Emperor  Justinian's  Life, 
abridged  from  the  Greek,"  by  the  learned  editor  himself. 
Speaking  of  Mermeroes,  a  Persian  general,  who,  A.  D. 
552,  carried  on  the  war  of  Chosroes  against  Justinian, 
the  historian  (p.  40),  thus  writes : 

"  He  died  at  Mechista,  a  city  of  Iberia,  where  his 
body  was  entombed  in  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Persia.  And  it  was  an 
honour  that  they  waited  for  his  death,  for  in  lesser  men 
that  labour  under  any  distemper  in  the  army,  supposed 
to  be  incurable,  the  way  is  to  expose  the  patient  in  the 
open  fields,  a  prey  to  ravens  and  vultures  ;  only  they  Followers  of 
set  bread  and  water  by  him,  and  leave  a  staff  in  his  Zoroaster. 
hand,  that  he  may  defend  himself ;  but  the  sooner  he 
is  devoured,  the  greater  opinion  do  they  conceive  of 
his  virtue.  If  he  happen  to  recover,  then  he  is  ab- 
horred of  all;  and  his  own  relations  will  not  suffer 
him  to  come  near  them,  till  the  magi,  by  some 
particular  ceremonies,  expiate  the  sin  of  recovery, 
atone  for  his  return  to  life,  and  restore  him  to  this 
world. 

"  This  practice,"  adds  the  historian,  "  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  all  the  adjacent  countries  use 
either  urn-burial,  or  deposit  the  body  entire  in  tombs 
and  coffins  as  we  do  ;  but  the  Persians  have  laid  aside 
their  ancient  usages,  and  embraced  those  of  Zoroaster, 
or  as  they  call  him,  Zarades,  the  son  of  Oromasda,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hystaspes ;  but  which  of  that  name 
and  family  is  now  unknown.  At  present,  they  are  ge- 
nerally Manichees,  and  worship  two  independent 
principles,  the  first  of  which,  Hormisdates,  is,  according 
to  their  notions,  author  of  all  good,  as  the  second  is  of 
evil ;  him  they  style  Arimanes.  The  greatest  festival 
they  celebrate  is  called,  in  honour  of  the  former,  \vai- 
pttris  Kaicuv,  the  destruction  of  evil ;  in  this  they  kill 
a  great  number  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  and 
bring  them  to  the  magi,  as  a  token  of  their  piety." 

About  a  century  after  the  date  of  this  description,  Theirsettle- 
many  of  those  who  professed  to  maintain  the  religion  ment  at 
of  Zoroaster  quitted  Persia,  on  the  Mahommedan  con-  Suriit> 
quest,  and  settled  about  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies ; 
there,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  in  1622,  found  their  descend- 
ants. He  has  described  their  opinions  and  customs 
(Harris,  i.  p.  414),  and  evidently  considered  them  as 
worshippers  of  fire,  in  the  pyres,  or  fire-temples,  which 
had  escaped  the  rage  of  persecution.  Thus,  Tavernier 
also,  who  travelled  in  1673,  esteemed  the  Guars,  or 
Guebers,  whom  he  found  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
though,  according  to  Hyde  (p.  11),  they  resented  the 
imputation.  He  adds,  a  conversation  which  a  friend, 
by  his  desire,  had  held  with  their  priests.  He  asked 
whether,  in  their  worship,  they  addressed  their  prayers 
directly  to  the  fire.  He  answered  never,  but  always 
to  Almighty  God.  But,  as  Mr.  Farmer  remarks  (Wor- 
ship of  Hum.  Spir.  p.  57),  "  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  in  different  parts  of  the  east,  are  under  pe- 
culiar temptations  to  represent  their  worship  as  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  unity,  because  the  Moham- 
medans, though  indulgent  to  all  other  religions,  detest, 
and  persecute  idolaters,  and  the  worshippers  of  fire." 
For  this  opinion,  he  quotes  Sir  W.  Jones,  who  adds, 
"  Si  quelques  families  de  ces  malheureux  trouvereux 
le  mo'ien  de  so  retirer  dans  L'Inde,  ils  ne  purent  con- 
server  que  quelque  traditions  imparfaites  au  sujet  de 
leurs  anciennes  loix," 
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Biography.  Coy Fucius  is  the  name  by  which  the  great  Chinese 
philosopher  Con-fu-tsi  has  been  so  long  known  in  Euro- 
pean literature,  that  it  might  savour  of  affectation  were 
we  not  to  employ  it  in  relating  what  is  known  of  the 
life  and  doctrines  of  this  celebrated  man.  It  appears 
that  he  was  born  at  Chan-Ping,  about  the  year  B.  c. 
550.  To  those  who  have  creduously  believed  in  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  in  the 
great  progress  which  its  inhabitants  had  made  in  art, 
science,  and  literature,  above  two  thousand  years  earlier, 
it  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that  no  monuments 
remain  of  any  extraordinarily  eminent  person  before 
the  time  of  Confucius  ;  and  this  surprise  must  be  greatly 
augmented,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  very  meagre 
productions  extant  as  the  foundations  of  his  celebrity. 
A  little  reflection  on  the  probable  state  of  China  at  the 
period  when  Confucius  lived,  will,  however,  serve  to 
remove  any  surprise  that  may  be  entertained  on  either 
of  these  accounts.  It  has  been  shown  in  our  Introduc- 
tory Chapter  on  History,  that  the  Chinese  originally  con- 
tribes  of  the  sjsted  of  wandering  tribes,  which,  having  been  induced 
Empire5  to  sett'e  on  tne  fertile  banks  of  some  great  river,  pro- 
bably the  Hoang-Ho,  had  there  become  agricultural,  and 
consequently  populous,  had  grown  formidable  by  union, 
gradually  enlarged  their  dominion,  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  letters  and  arts  sufficiently  to  reduce  their 
savage  neighbours  to  their  power,  and  at  length,  about 
six  or  eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera, 
had  become  united  under  a  regular  government,  with 
laws  similar,  perhaps,  in  rudeness  and  brevity,  to  the 
fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  laws  of 
Numa  Pompilius  and  of  the  twelve  tables.  Even  these 
circumstances  are  sufficiently  curious,  if  they  took  place, 
as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  they  did,  without  the 
intervention  of  foreign  conquerors,  or  of  a  class  of 
No  traces  of  priests  or  philosophers  from  foreign  countries.  In  those 
intercourse  parts  of  the  world  where  civilization  has  been  undoubt- 
edly of  the  longest  continuance,  we  find  traces  of  con- 
tinual intercourse  between  the  different  races  and 
and  nations.  War  and  commerce  have  been  the  hand- 
maids of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio — 

and  in  more  modern  times,  a  connection  originally  begun 
with  the  coasts  of  Africa,  for  the  abominable  purpose  of 
trafficking  in  the  persons  of  the  natives,  has  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  express  purpose 
of  liberating  their  bodies  from  oppression,  and  their 
minds  from  ignorance  and  heathenism.  But  hitherto 
the  progress  of  the  Chinese  has  been  wholly  their  own. 
They  have  received  nothing  from  their  neighbours  but  a 
superstition  which  they  despise,  and  confine  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  their  people  ;  and  though,  at  various 
periods,  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
some  of  their  emperors  and  great  men  have  shown  a 
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disposition  to  listen  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  they  Confucius, 
have  generally  fallen  back  to  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
policy  of  discouraging  all  foreign  intercourse,  a  policy 
which,  as  it  originated  in  an  unfounded  self-conceit,  so 
it  must  perpetuate  error,  and  lead  to  ultimate  degrada- 
tion. 

In  the  time  of  Confucius,  this  policy  either  did  not  Time  of 
exist,  or,  if  it  existed,  was  not,  in  appearance,  very  Confucius* 
blameable ;  for  the  Chinese  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  other  nations,  who  were  not  far  their  infe- 
riors in  all  kinds  of  useful  information.  Of  the  great 
empires  which  then  existed  in  the  more  western  parts 
of  the  world,  they  were  totally  ignorant;  they  could 
not  even  imagine  that  such  regions  existed  ;  for  they 
knew  not  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  the  means 
of  exploring  the  paths  of  the  ocean.  They  seemed  to 
themselves  to  live  in  the  centre  of  light  and  intellect, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mere  barbarians  and  savages, 
to  whom  they  might  communicate  instruction,  but  could 
learn  nothing  from  them ;  and  whom  they  had  no  occa- 
sion to  fear,  but  might,  at  their  leisure,  subdue  and 
render  tributary. 

We  are  not,  however,   to  suppose  that  their  supe-  '9*e.  SDP*- 

riority  over  their  neighbours  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  ri?"ty  as~ 

,    J  f          "..    .    cnbed  to 

and  war,  was  so  great  as  the  expressions  of  even  their  ^e  Chinese 

best  writers,  when  rendered  into  the  European  Ian-  through  the 
guages  would  give  us  room  to  believe  ;  and  the  reason  ambiguity 
for  this  is  well  explained  by  M.  De  Guignes.  "  One  ofrffcngo^* 
the  causes,"  says  he,  "  which  have  led  the  Chinese  into 
great  errors  with  regard  to  the  ancient  state  of  their 
country,  is  the  having  given  to  their  ancient  characters 
the  acceptation  which  they  did  not  acquire  till  later 
times.  The  characters  which  are  now  translated  by  the 
words  emperor,  province,  city,  and  pa/ace,  meant  no  more 
in  former  times  than  chief  of  a  tribe,  district,  camp,  and 
house;  but  these  simple  meanings  flattered  the  vanity 
of  the  Chinese  very  little,  and  they  therefore  preferred 
employing  terms  which  might  represent  their  ancestors 
as  rich,  powerful,  and  instructed  in  the  arts  ;  and  their 
empire  as  vast  and  flourishing  in  the  very  first  moments 
of  its  foundation.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  dis- 
trust all  these  new  denominations,  and  never  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  accuracy  without  having  first  carefully 
consulted  the  original  text." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  earliest  books  now  ex-  Boots  now 
tant  in  China,  are  themselves  of  very  doubtful  antiquity,  cxtant- 
and  that  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  assigned  to  any 
of  them,  is  not  prior  to  the  year  B.  c.  250.  Those 
which  pretend  to  an  earlier  composition,  and  particu- 
larly the  works  attributed  to  Confucius  himself,  have 
undoubtedly  undergone  great  interpolation.  Never- 
theless, these  are  the  -works  on  which  we  are  expected 
to  rely  for  the  early  history  of  China,  for  at  least  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  years  before  they  were  written  ! 
The  most  reasonable  exposition  of  the  Chinese  chroni- 
cles, fixes  the  reign  of  Fo-Hi,  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
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and  fifty-three  years  before  Christ ;  but  almost  every 
incident  which  is  recorded  between  that  time  and  the 
age  of  Confucius,  proves  the  absolute  state  of  barba- 
rism from  which  the  Chinese  had  but  just  emerged  at 
the  latter  period.  Fo-Hi,  it  is  said,  taught  the  arts  of 
hunting  and  fishing:  in  other  words,  the  time  in  which 
this  imaginary  person  lived,  was  when  the  Chinese,  or 
the  most  civilized  of  their  tribes  lived  in  the  hunter  state, 
as  the  North  American  Indians  do  now.  Shang-Nong, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  established 
fairs  and  markets ;  thus  we  pass  rapidly  over  the  shep- 
herd state,  and  come  down  to  that  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  Whang-Ti,  two  hundred  years  later,  invented 
bells,  boats,  chariots,  gowns,  and  caps  :  that  is  to  say, 
men  lived  in  towns,  and  adopted  the  customs  common 
in  that  stage  of  society.  That  even  this  progress  is  too 
rapid,  is  manifest,  because  we  find  the  Chinese  histo- 
rians describing  the  state  of  the  country  under  Yao, 
three  hundred  and  forty  years  subsequently,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  The  country  presented  only  a  desert, 
and  the  men  were  half  savages.  The  empire  was  not 
yet  formed ;  the  lowlands  were  covered  with  stagnant 
water,  the  remains  of  inundation ;  those  parts  which 
were  not  still  submerged,  were  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes,  and  had  become  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild 
beasts.  Yao  set  fire  to  the  forests,  in  order  to  clean  the 
ground  and  to  dislodge  the  fierce  animals :  he  dug 
canals  to  drain  off  the  water  into  the  rivers,  and  so 
convey  it  to  the  sea.  China  was  at  this  period  only  a 
residence  for  serpents  and  dragons  ;  the  men  who  in- 
habited it  had  no  fixed  dwelling-places,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  shelter  themselves  on  trees  when  in  the  low 
country,  and  in  caves  when  they  were  among  the  moun- 
tains." Such  are  the  terms  in  which  Meng-tse,  a 
Chinese  philosopher,  describes  the  state  of  his  country, 
at  a  period  many  centuries  subsequent  to  the  time, 
when,  according  to  some  authors,  it  was  a  flourishing, 
populous,  and  refined  empire ! 

There  is  so  total  a  confusion  in  the  dates  of  the 
early  Chinese  history,  that  some  writers  have  supposed 
Fo-IIi  to  be  identical  with  Noah,  while  others  have 
imagined  Yao  to  be  that  patriarch.  There  was  a 
deluge  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  there  was  an  inunda- 
tion in  the  time  of  Yao ;  and  the  terms  which  have 
been  used  by  some  of  the  Chinese  historians,  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  latter  event,  have  been  cither  so  much 
exaggerated  originally,  or  so  much  misunderstood  by 
subsequent  expositors,  as  to  be  supposed  applicable  to 
a  general  submersion  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth 
beneath  the  waters.  De  Guignes,  however,  has  com- 
pletely demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  this  application, 
and  has  shown  that  the  original  terms  convey  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  the  overflowing  of  some  great  river, 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  rock,  which  blocked  up  its 
course,  or  by  some  convulsion  which  turned  the  stream 
from  its  usual  channel. 

In  order  to  produce  an  impression  that  the  empire  of 
China  was  of  vast  extent  in  the  time  of  Yao,  it  is 
stated  that  he  divided  it  into  nine  chew.  "  Every  one 
of  these  cfow,".says  DUHALDE,  "  consisted  of  ten  she, 
every  she  of  ten  tu,  every  tu  contained  ten  towns,  every 
town  five  streets,  every  street  three  ho-ki,  every  ho-ki 
three  tsing,  every  tsing  nine  king,  every  king  a  hundred 
mu,  and  every  mu  contained  240  paces  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth."  This  continual  subdivision  of  land, 
as  it  is  a  thing  utterly  impracticable  in  point  of  fact,  so 


the  assertion  of  its  existence  only  proves  the  account  to 
be  wholly  imaginary.  The  word  chew  is  explained  some- 
what differently,  in  a  Chinese  dictionary  named  Tching- 
tse-tong,  according  to  which,  it  signifies  500  houses  or 
families,  so  that  the  great  empire  of  Yao  would  be 
reduced  to  4,500  families  ;  and  as  it  is  admitted  that 
families  in  China  do  not  average  more  than  four  souls 
each,  the  population  of  this  mighty  empire  would  be 
reduced  to  18,000  persons!  DE  GUIGNES,  however, 
has  explained  the  matter  satisfactorily.  The  word  chew, 
according  to  him,  signifies  an  island,  or  tract  of  habit- 
able land,  surrounded  by  water;  and  it  so  happened, 
that  in  the  territory  governed  by  Yao,  there  were  nine 
of  these  districts,  which  that  monarch  drained,  or  pro- 
tected by  dikes  against  future  inundation.  Father 
Ko,  the  missionary,  contends  that  these  works  of  the 
emperor,  or  chieftain  Yao,  were  very  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  that  he  ruled  over  a  very  narrow  territory. 
Above  eight  hundred  years  after  their  erection,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  annals  (viz.  B.  c.  1401),  we 
read  of  an  emperor  proposing  to  his  subjects  to  aban- 
don their  dwellings  and  remove  to  another  situation, 
"  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors."  This 
fact  could  only  have  happened  in  a  state  of  society 
when  men  had,  within  living  memory,  quitted  the 
hunter  or  shepherd  state,  and  betaken  themselves  to 
agriculture.  If  in  their  new  employment  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  some  great  inconveniences,  arising 
either  from  the  fault  of  the  seasons  or  of  their  own 
ignorance,  they  might  in  a  moment  of  vexation  propose 
to  recur  to  their  old  wandering  way  of  life ;  but  to 
suppose  that  a  great  emperor,  residing  in  a  magnificent 
palace,  and  ruling  over  a  number  of  large  cities,  should 
gravely  recommend  to  his  subjects  such  a  step,  is  to 
suppose  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  already  taken 
leave  of  his  senses.  Sixty-nine  years  after  this  curious 
proposal,  however,  we  find  another  emperor  actually 
abandoning  his  palace  to  go  and  live  at  the  foot  of  a 
wild  mountain.  Again,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years  later,  we  find  Tcheou-Kong,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Vou-Vang,  going  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  a  new 
town,  which  is  built  in  five  days !  Nothing  can  more 
manifestly  prove  that  the  towns  of  China  in  those  days 
were  like  those  of  our  British  ancestors  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cscsar,  or  like  those  of  the  Hottentots  in  the 
present  day,  surrounded,  perhaps,  by  a  ditch  or  some 
rude  kind  of  defence  against  savage  beasts,  or  men  no 
less  savage. 

If  we  look  at  the  more  minute  pictures  which  the 
historians  give  of  the  modes  of  living  in  these  early 
ages,  we  shall  find  them  all  pointing  to  the  same 
result.  The  Emperor  Yao  is  described  as  inhabiting  a 
mere  cabin,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  thatch 
and  earth ;  and  the  rain  made  the  grass  grow  upon  it. 
The  only  entrance  was  by  a  door  fronting  the  south, 
and  admitting  visitors  into  a  large  walled  court,  which 
served  as  a  hall  of  audience,  and  also  as  a  sort  of 
market-place.  At  the  opposite  end  stood  a  sort  of 
shed,  where  the  weights  and  measures  for  the  market 
were  kept;  beyond  this  there  was  another  open  court 
and  last  of  all,  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  emperor 
raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground  :  the  steps 
leading  to  it  were  simply  made  of  turf,  and  bordered 
with  a  row  of  trees  to  shelter  his  imperial  majesty  and 
his  courtiers  from  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun,  whilst 
they  discussed  and  settled  the  great  affairs  of  state. 
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.  The  emperor's  subjects  lived  still  more  simply  than 
their  sovereign.  Some  of  them  dwelt  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  and  others  lived  in  caves.  The  habits 
of  life  of  their  great  men,  as  described  in  the  Shu-king, 
reputed  a  work  of  almost  sacred  antiquity,  are  at  least 
as  rustic  as  those  which  we  find  in  the  Odyssey. 
Heou-tsi,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Tcheou 
dynasty,  appears  to  have  been  employed,  like  another 
Cincinnatus,  at  the  plough,  and  in  all  the  most  fatiguing 
exercises  of  husbandry.  For  his  services  as  director 
of  agriculture  to  the  Emperor  Yao  (which  services, 
as  they  are  described,  were  pretty  much  the  same  as 
those  of  a  modern  farm-bailiff),  he  was  rewarded  with 
permission  to  occupy  the  district  of  Piu,  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  province  of  S/ien-si,  about  seven  leagues  square, 
possessed  by  some  tartars,  who  lived  by  feeding  hogs 
on  the  mountains.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the 
account  given  of  Heou-tsi,  and  not  to  call  to  mind 
EumcEiis,  the  faithful  feeder  of  hogs  to  King  Ulysses, 
whom  Homer  calls  $wv  vfyopfiov,  "  the  noble  swineherd," 
and  op^eytoi'  fif^pMv,  "  a  prince  of  men,"  and  whose 
great  merit  consisted  in  having  built,  by  his  own  la- 
bour, a  spacious  stye,  in  which  he  kept  six  hundred 
sows.  It  appears,  too,  that  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  the  king's  stye-ward  was  a  very  important 
personage,  whose  office  being  afterwards  pronounced 
steward,  gave  name  to  the  royal  family  of  Stewart 
which  so  long  possessed  fhe  Scottish  and  English 
thrones.  A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  China  ; 
for  the  descendants  of  the  stye-ward,  Heou-tsi  continu- 
ing in  possession  of  their  little  territory  of  Piu,  and  pos- 
sibly adding  to  it  some  adjoining  lands,  were,  at  length, 
powerful  enough  to  wage  war  against  the  emperors  of 
the  Chang  dynasty,  to  overcome  them,  and  found  a 
dynasty  of  their  own,  named  Tcheou,  or  Chew,  which  is 
said  to  have  lasted  for  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years;  viz.  from  the  years,  c.  1122  to  the  year  B.  c.  246. 
In  referring  to  these  dates,  we  would  not  have  it 
understood  that  we  think  them  at  all  to  be  relied  on, 
and  still  less  those  of  an  earlier  period.  The  writers 
who  proceed  on  the  idle  assumption  of  a  Chinese  em- 
pire, founded  immediately  after  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages, suppose  Fo-Hi  to  be  Noah,  and  leave  his  pre- 
tended successors,  Sfiang-Nong  and  Whang-Ti,  to  be 
accounted  for  as  maybe  thought  most  agreeable.  This 
brings  them  down  to  the  Emperors  Yao  and  Shun,  whom 
they  chuse  to  pitch  upon  as  leaders  of  the  wondrous 
colonies  which  marched  direct  from  the  plains  of  Sen- 
naar  to  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river,  and  there  found 
themselves  at  once  sovereigns  of  a  mighty  empire. 
From  the  time  of  Shun,  the  empire,  say  they,  ceased  to 
be  elective,  and  then  began  the  hereditary  dynasties,  of 
which  the  first  was  that  of  the  Hia,  which  began  either 
in  the  year  B.  c.  2207,  or  2198,  or  2025;  for  a  century 
or  two  is  of  no  great  moment  in  such  matters ;  it,  how- 
ever lasted  till  the  year  B.  c.  1767,  when  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Chang,  which  reigned  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  years  uninterruptedly,  and  then  gave 
way  to  the  dynasty  of  Chew,  which  continued  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six  years,  and  under  'which  Con- 
fucius was  born.  It  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  first 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  of  this 
hereditary  monarchy  should  have  produced  only  three 
dynasties,  and  the  next  two  thousand  and  sixty- four 
to  the  present  time,  no  less  than  nineteen ;  and  if  this 
account  has  not  probability  to  recommend  it,  it  has  cer- 
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tainly  very  little  else.     It  is  said  to  be  established  by 

the  Chinese  annals  confirmed  by  astronomical  observa- 

tion.     Let  us  inquire  into  these  facts.      First,  what 

are  the  Chinese  annals?     Certain  books  printed   on 

paper,  of  no  very  durable  substance.  It  is  not  pretended 

that  any  of  the  books  actually  existing  are  of  very  great 

age,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  centuries  at  Construc- 

the  very  utmost.     It  is  suggested,  however,  that  they  tion  of  their 

have  been  copied  from  more  ancient  editions  on  silk  ;  early  books. 

but  none  of  these  silken  books  exist,  or  are  positively 

known  to  have  ever  existed.     Again,  it  is  said  that  prior 

to  the  reign  of  Ven-Ti,  who  died  in  the  year  B.  c.  157, 

the  Chinese  wrote  with  pointed  iron  styles,  on  the  leaves 

and  bark  of  trees.     Whether  they  did  so  in  the  time  of 

Ven-Ti,  we  have  no  very  satisfactory  means  of  knowing, 

but  that  they  did,  before  the  invention  of  paper,  is  very 

probable  ;  for  some  of  the  oriental  nations  do  to  this 

day,  and  manuscripts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in 

the  Bodleian  and  other  public  libraries  in  Europe.   We 

are  not,  indeed,  aware  that  any  Chinese  books  so  writ- 

ten  are    extant;  but  we   may   reasonably    conclude, 

that   they   were  the  originals   from   which   the  most 

ancient  of  the  present   histories  were  with   more   or 

less   fidelity  copied.     At  what  period  either  paper  or  Paper  and 

printing  was  first  introduced  into  China,  it  would  be  printing 

utterly  in  vain  to  inquire.     Respectable  writers  have  to^L  ChT 

supposed  that  both  these  events  occurred  before  the  nese. 

Christian  sera  :  we  confess  that  we  should  place  them 

nearly  a  thousand  years  later  ;  but  the  whole  subject  is 

very  much  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  not  on  such  data  as 

these,  that  the  authenticity  or  correctness  of  the  Chinese 

annals  can  be  at  all  ascertained.     Father  Trigault,  one 

of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  China,  and  who 

wrote  A.  D.  1615,  affirms  that  the  Chinese  cannot  pro- 

duce proof  of  any  edition  having  existed  before  A.  D. 

1100.      Some    of  the  Chinese  historians    admit   that 

printing  was  not  practised  till  the  reign  of  Ming-Tsong, 

about  A.  D.  926.     The  art,  as  still  practised  in  that 

country,  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  ingenious  invention  of 

Fust  and  Scheffer,  to  which  we  owe  the  present  pro- 

ductions of  our  press.     It  is  a  mere  stamp,  such  as  was  What  their 

used  by  the  Romans  to  mark  their  wine  casks,  and  for 

many  similar  purposes,  and  was  prebably  adopted  by 

the  Chinese  from  the  Indian  mode  of  stamping  cottons. 

If  neither  the  paper  nor  the  printing  will  help  to  ascer- 

tain the  antiquity  of  any  given  work,  will  the  form  of  the 

characters,  or  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  ?     As  to 

the  form  of  the  characters,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 

some  are  certainly  more  ancient  than  others.     There  are 

at  present  thirty-two  different  hands  or  types  in  which 

literary  works  are  written  or  printed  in  China  ;  and  some 

of  these  are  so  much  more  rude  and  simple  than  the  others, 

and  approach  so  nearly  toward  picture  writing,  that  we 

cannot  well  be  mistaken  in  attributing  to  them  consider- 

able antiquity  ;  but  their  exact  age,  it  must  be  very  difficult 

to  determine,  since  there  are  no  ancient  inscriptions  on 

trass  or  marble,  no  coins  or  medals,  no  writing,  in  short, 

of  undoubted  antiquity,  with  which  they  may  be  com- 

pared.    The  spoken  language,  it  is  well  known,  has  no  Spoken 

connection  of  sound  with  the  written  language  ;    and  a"Suage- 

besides,  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  different  provinces 

vary  extremely,  nor  can  any  one.  except  the  court  dia- 

lect, be  understood  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  that  only 

by  the  literary  class.     The  whole  proof  of  the  age  of 

these  annals,  therefore,  must  arise  from  the  style  of  their 

composition,  or  the  subjects  ot  which  they  treat.     As  to 
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Biography,  style,  Mr.  Marshman,  the  latest  and  one  of  the  best 
\^^s~*~>  critics  in  Chinese  literature,  states,  that  on  comparing 
A.M.      a  collection  of  the  discourses  attributed  to  Confucius, 
3454.     with  two  commentaries  on  them,  the  one  published  fif- 
B.  c.      teen  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  death, 
550.      and  the  other  much  later,  the  only  difference  he  could 
discover  between  them  and  the  original,  consisted  in  the 
former  being  rather  less  concise.  Now  this  may  have  hap- 
pened, from  the  language  having  been  written  and  spoken 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  without  undergoing 
any  material  change;  but  it  is  certainly  much  more  likely 
to  have  happened,  either  from  successive  corruptions  of 
the  original  text  of  the  books  attributed  to  Confucius, 
or  from  absolute  fabrication  of  works  in  his  name.     It 
only  remains,   then,  to   determine    the    age   of  these 
writings,  by  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Astronnmi-       Of  these,  the  most  important  for  ascertaining  the 
cal  observa-  reai  dates  of  events,  are  undoubtedly  the  astronomical 
tions  of  the  pnenomena  which  happen  to  be  recorded,  and  particu- 
larly the  eclipses.     It  was  for  some  time  contended, 
that  the  Chinese  had  observed  an  eclipse  in  the  reign 
of  Chong-Hang,  B.  c.  2159;  but  this  has  been  for  some 
time  given  up;  for  it  appears,  that  the  supposed  record 
mentions  neither  the  year  nor  the  month  of  the  event ; 
nor  is  it  very  clear  whether  the  word  which  is  rendered 
The  Chun-  an  eclipse  has  any  such  meaning.     The  Ckun-tseu,  an 
historical  work,  attributed  to  Confucius,  does,  indeed, 
mark  the  eclipses  with  some  degree  of  regularity ;  but 
that  work  only  begins  in  the  year  B.  c.  722,  prior  to 
which  time  the  author  himself  confesses  that  there  is  no 
certainty  in  the  Chinese  history;  and,  moreover,  on  ex- 
amining the    work    carefully,   it   appears    that    three 
eclipses  are  mentioned  which  never  occurred  at  all,  and 
two,  which  though  they  really  took  place,  could  not  be 
seen  in  China.     The  natural  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  this  fact  are  the  same  as  before,  viz.  that  the  text 
has  been  either  interpolated,  or  forged.     This  work, 
however,  bears  the  venerable  name  of  Confucius,  and  the 
next  great  historian  to  him  is  Se-ma-tsien,  to  whom  we 
may  judge  what  credit  is  due,  when  we  find  him  attri- 
buting to  the  empire  of  Whang-Ti  (B.  c.  2637),   an 
extent  and  a  splendour  almost  beyond  conception,  and 
certainly  beyond  what  it  at  any  time,  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  attained.  And  how  should  Se-ma-tsien  have  known 
the  fact,  if  it  had  been  true  ?     Confucius,  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  could  not  go  back  more  than  two 
centuries  before  his   own  time  with  any  confidence ; 
three  centuries  after  Confucius,  all  the  books,  or,   to 
speak  more  properly,  all  the  bundles  of  inscribed  wood 
which  served  for  books,  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  by 
a  certain  wicked  emperor,  named  Shi-Whang-Ti,  and 
two  centuries  later  Se-ma-tsien  collected  their  ashes, 
out  of  which  history,  like  another  phoenix,  arose  in  new 
brilliancy  and  beauty ! 

Entire  un-  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Chinese  are  an  ancient 
certainty  of  peopie .  but  tne  proofs  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  mi- 
the  Chinese  r,  ,  , 

annals.         serable  annals  ;  the  best  proofs  are  the  ignorance  and 

corruption  which  they  exhibited  five  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  when  they  were  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  which  they  retain  to  this  day  with  little  variation. 

In  pursuing  the  history  of  such  a  people,  we  fall  un- 
avoidably into  anachronism  at  every  step.  We  trace 
their  fables  backward  into  perfect  night;  and  even 
from  the  time  of  their  most  celebrated  sage,  by  whose 
name  we  have  designated  this  article,  the  path 'is  by  no 
means  clear ;  his  name  seems  the  only  land-mark  in 
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the  early  records  of  this  empire  upon  whose  existence  Confucius. 
and  general  pretensions  all  historians  are  agreed,  and  ^s~  ,-^^s 
it  is  a  name  which  occupies  a  vast  moral  space  in  its      A.  M, 
history  ;  but  in  estimating  his  merits  as  a  moralist  and     3454. 
philosopher,  we  must  apologize  once  for  all  to  the  reader,       ^7c. 
not  only  for  occasionally  travelling  to  remoter  ages  to 
illustrate  the  existing  situation  of  his  country  at  the 
period  of  his  birth,  but  for  many  allusions  to  the  effect 
and  extent  of  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  this  singu- 
lar people  to  the  present  day.     There  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  doing  justice  to  our  subject. 

Every  thing  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  first  Chinese 
came  from  the  heights  of  Tartary,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  modern  province  of  Shensi,  on  the 
banks  of  the  different  streams  which  fall  into  the  Hoang- 
Ho,  or  Yellow  river,  where  a  rich  alluvial  soil  tempted 
them  to  abandon  the  pastoral  for  the  agricultural  state. 
In  this  manner,  various  tribes  seem  to  have  formed  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  which  gradually  coalesced  into  larger 
empires  ;  but  I\at/iai  and  Maiyi,  that  is,  northern  and  The  present 
southern  China  were  not  united  till  the  time  of  Kublai  i-mpire  not 
Khan  (A.  D.  1279).  The  traces  of  the  Tartarian  origin  ^^  "f;1/1 
of  the  Chinese  are  very  discernible.  The  most  remark- 
able is  the  imperial  symbol,  a  dragon.  Of  the  notion  of 
this  fabulous  animal,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  origin.  Perhaps  it  originated  in  the  cro- 
codile, which  is  found  in  some  of  the  Chinese  rivers,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  India.  When  Indian  superstition 
peopled  the  sky  with  monsters,  the  great  dragon  of  the 
waters,  perhaps,  received  his  wings,  as  fit  appurtenances 
for  an  inhabitant  of  those  airy  regions.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  dragon  was  certainly  a  Scythian,  that  is,  Tar- 
tarian symbol  i;i  the  earliest  ages.  It  became  the 
standard  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  probably  from 
them,  by  various  descents,  gave  the  name  to  our  pre- 
sent dragoons.  The  Scythians  had  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  number  nine  :  so  have  the  Chinese. 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  their  notions  of 
number  are  derived  from  a  very  barbarous  age  in  which 
men  counted  by  threes.  On  examining  the  numerals 
of  different  savage  nations,  it  seems  that  some  count 
only  by  threes,  others  by  fives,  and  the  most  ingenious 
by  tens.  The  Chinese  architecture,  such  as  it  is,  is 
manifestly  taken  from  the  erection  of  tents  ;  and  the 
opening  of  all  the  great  palaces  is  to  the  south,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  Tartars  with  their  tents.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  Chinese  separated  from  the 
Tartarian  stock  before  the  latter  had  received  the  divi- 
sion of  time  into  weeks,  which  division,  among  the 
idolatrous  nations,  was  uniformly  combined  with  the 
worship  of  the  planets,  or  their  presiding  divinities.  The 
Chinese,  it  appears,  never  worshipped  the  separate 
planets,  nor  ever  used  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time. 

If  any  government  was  ever  founded  on  parental  Foundation 
authority,  it  must  have  been  the  Chinese,  for  the  em*  °/th»Po11- 
peror  seems  to  unite  in  his  person  the  respect  due  to  a 
father  and  to  a  sovereign.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
how  far  this  principle  may  have  gone  in  early  times  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  king  or  emperor  was 
originally  a  sort  of  elective  magistrate,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  chief  direction,  not  only  of  the  military 
and  civil,  but  also  of  the  religious  affairs.  Possibly 
the  customs  of  different  tribes  in  China  were  originally 
different  in  this  respect.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some 
traces  in  the  early  Chinese  history  of  a  high  priest 
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called  Tai-Che'ling,  and  also  of  an  established  priest- 
hood. It.  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  a  nation 
emerging  from  barbarism  without  such  a  body,  and 
therefore  we  may  believe  them  to  have  existed  in  China, 
and  to  have  lost  their  power,  which  left  to  the  civil 
magistrates  the  exclusive  direction  of  religious  affairs, 
or  rather  of  religious  ceremonies.  If  any  such  con- 
vulsion took  place,  all  memory  of  it  is  lost  in  the  night 
of  time.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  time  of  Confucius, 
who  certainly  flourished  under  the  Chew  dynasty,  the 
government  had  long  been  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  that  the  literary  class  to  which  he  belonged,  had 
been  placed  under  legal  regulation  and  entrusted  with 
the  chief  civil  offices  in  the  state ;  both  which  circum- 
stances imply  a  considerable  progress  in  civilization, 
when  compared  with  what  we  have  already  observed 
of  the  previous  state  of  manners.  The  arts,  however, 
were  still  in  their  infancy,  which  the  remarks  of  De 
Guignes  on  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese  suf- 
ficiently prove.  In  this  language  a  certain  character 
stands  for  a  particular  object  or  conception  of  the  mind, 
another  character  for  another,  and  the  union  of  the 
two  for  a  third.  It  must  certainly  have  happened,  that 
when  any  two  characters  were  first  united,  the  new 
character  formed  by  their  union  expressed  an  object 
or  notion  common  to  both  ;  and  it  can  only  have  been 
by  subsequent  and  gradual  changes  of  meaning,  that 
it  came  to  signify  something  extremely  different.  Some 
of  these  compounds  still  retain  an  obvious  allusion  to 
their  primitives ;  thus  the  characters  field  and  man  mean 
a  Jield-man,  countryman,  a  farmer ;  the  characters  not 
and  straight  mean  crooked,  perverse,  &c.  In  others 
the  allusion  is  less  obvious ;  and  therefore  we  must 
presume  that  they  refer  to  particular  circumstances  in 
the  ancient  state  of  the  people,  which  have  now  ceased 
to  exist.  Thus,  when  we  find  that  the  characters  hog 
and  covering  united  signify  a  family,  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  when  this  character  was  first  introduced, 
Chinese  families  in  general  lived,  as  our  Irish  pea- 
santry now  do,  in  the  same  apartment  with  their  pigs. 
The  written  language  of  the  Chinese  not  being  alpha- 
betical, but  verbal,  must  necessarily  have  undergone 
changes  exactly  similar  to  those  which  our  spoken 
language  has  suffered.  Thus,  an  English  writer, 
meaning  to  express  this  sanle  notion,  family,  will  beg 
to  be  remembered  to  his  friend's  fire-side,  because,  in 
our  mode  of  domestic  life,  the  family  is  most  frequently 
collected  by  the  Me  of  the  fire.  If  we  used  the  verbal 
writing  of  the  Chinese,  the  combined  characters  of 
side  and  fire  would  signify  a  family,  and  would  come 
to  be  so  employed,  even  in  our  settlements  within  the 
tropics. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  compound  words,  that  the  written 
language  of  the  Chinese  is  liable  to  changes  which 
very  much  pervert  the  historical  conceptions  of  an  in- 
experienced reader.  The  same  circumstance  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  gradual  transitions  of  meaning, 
through  which  simple  terms  often  proceed.  It  is  thus 
that  the  English  word  ktwce,  from  meaning  simply  "  a 
boy,"  has  come  to  signify  "  a  fraudulent  person;"  so 
the  Latin  castrum,  a  camp,  pronounced  by  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  ceaster,  has  come  to  signify  the  city 
of  Chester.  So  in  Chinese,  the  character  signifying 
writing,  has  come  to  mean  painting,  drawing,  and  em- 
broidery; and  hence  we  are  told,  that  these  three 
latter  arts  flourished  in  the  earliest  epochs,  of  the 
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Chinese  monarchy.      The   character   rendered  palace,  Confucius. 
means  "  a  house  of  two  stories ;"  that  expounded  college, 
a  "  sheepfold."     We  are  told,  that  the  emperor  Whung- 
Ti  coined  money ;  and  that  his  empress,  a  very  inge- 
nious lady,  discovered  the  arts  of  rearing  silk-worms, 
spinning  their  webs  into   thread,  manufacturing  that 
thread  into  stuff,  and  of  the  stuff  making  handsome  silken  Early  arts 
robes  and  garments  of  all  sorts ;  but  it  unfortunately  of  tlie  tjli* 
happens,  that  the  character  signifying  money  nowhere  nese' 
occurs  in  history  before  the  time  of  the  Chang  dynasty, 
and  that  all  the  words  into  which  the  character  of  silk 
enters,  are  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
succeeding  dynasty  of  Chew.     In  like  manner,  though 
this  same  II  liang-Ti  (who  at  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culation, lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
deluge),  found  out,  among  his  various  discoveries,  the 
art  of  dying ;  yet  there  was  no  character  to  express 
the  colours  used  in  dying  until  some  15  or  1600  years 
afterward.     He  moreover  was  a  great  astronomer,  and 
caused  to  be  made  a  celestial  sphere!     But  the  word 
which  is  rendered  "  sphere",  might  more  properly  be 
rendered  "  the  cover  of  a  pot"  :  and  the  utmost  that  we 
can  reasonably  infer  from  it  is,  that  some  ancient  chief- 
tain of  one  of  the  tribes,  which  afterwards  coalesced 
into  the  Chinese  monarchy,  possessed  a  rude  chart  of 
the  appearance  of  the  visible  heavens,  serving  to  indi- 
cate the  relative  situation  of  the  most  distinguishable 
of  the  fixed  stars.  This  is  the  more  probable,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  prince  is  said  to  have  instituted  sacrifices 
to  the  Lord  of  heaven,  or  God  of  the  firmament,  a  per- 
sonification evidently  resembling  the  Indra  of  Hindoo 
mythology.     It  is  now  pretty  well  known,  that  all  the 
pretended  astronomical  observations  of  the  Chinese, 
in  early  ages,  were  absolute  forgeries  ;    that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in   that  country,  they  found  no  The  Jesuits- 
person  there  capable  of  calculating  an   eclipse  ;.  and  discovered 
that  though  they  met  with  some  astronomical  instru-  as 
ments  at  Nankin,    these  must  necessarily  have   been  ments  iu 
brought  thither  from  a  distant  country,  as  they  were  China, 
only  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  36°  N. ;  whereas,  Nan- 
kin is  in  32°.     M.  de  Guignes  remarks,  that  astronomy 
could  not  have  made  much  progress  among  a  people 
who  considered  arithmetic  as  a  sort  of  magic  ;  for  the 
character  which  expresses  numbers,  is  composed  of  the 
figure  which  represents  "  a  demon",  redoubled.     It  is 
thus,  that  our  rude  ancestors  spoke  of  "  grarnmarye", 
and  "  ars  metrique,"  (grammar   and   arithmetic),    as 
synonimous  with  necromancy,  and  other  imaginary  su- 
pernatural arts.     Whang-Ti,  we  are  assured  by  some 
writers,  had  so  high  a  respect  for  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy, that  he    established  not  merely   astronomical 
professorships  in  his  universities,  but  seats  in  his  cabinet 
for  certain  great  ministers  of  state,  whose  sole  business 
it  was  "  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies." 
It  is  a  lamentable  degradation  of  this  magnificent  nar- 
rative,  to   find  that  the  character  which   is  explained 
"  observing  the  stars",  really  means  no  more   than 
"  examining  the   lots",  and    that  the  whole  business 
which  these  worthy  gentlemen  had  to  perform,  was  to 
see  whether  the  stars  were  lucky  or  unlucky.     To  this 
hour,  indeed,  the  Chinese  are  merely  astrologers,  and  The  Chinese 
not  astronomers.      They  consult  the    stars    for    their  astrol°gers 
guidance  in  all  affairs,  public  and  private.     They  have  J™' 
a  code  of  laws  very  sagaciously  drawn  up  by  the  wise 
emperor  Kang-hi,  to  which  both  the  stars   and  the 
star-gazers  must  necessarily  conform  ;  and  they  have 
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iv  nr.nhv  a  body  of  official  soothsay  ers,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  able  to  institute  nine  orders  of  literary,  and  six  orders 

who   are  bound  to  predict  right,  under  pain   of  the  of -military  mandarins,  and  to  distinguish  not  only  each 

bastinado.  Luckily,  the  persons  who  enjoy  these  honour-  order,  but  the  separate  classes  of  each  order,  by  the 

able   posts,  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  quality  of  their  dress,  the  symbolical  figures  embroi- 

Mandarins'   whose  business  it  is  to  compare  the  pre-  dered  on  it,  and  the  jewels  by  which  it  is  ornamented, 

dictions  with  the  events,  and  consequently  the  balance  Such,  however,   is   the  modern  custom,  as  described 

of  debtor  and  creditor,  between  fortune  and  the  fortune-  by  D'HEUBELOT  in  the  article  SIN,  the  Arabic  name 

tellers   is  always  struck  in  favour  of  the  latter.     This  for  this  country.     The  mandarins  of  the  literary  class 

gross  and  senseless  superstition  has  prevailed  in  China  are  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  bird,  as  the  swan, 

at  all  times,  and  with  all  classes  of  people.     The  great  eagle,  peacock,  &c. ;  those  of  the  military  class  by  a 

emperor  Kien-Lung,  the   first   man  of  science  in  his  beast,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  &o.     These  figures, 

dominions,  would  not  step  out  of  doors  on  the  4th  of  embroidered  in  silk  and   gold,  are  worn  on  days  of 

February,  'l795,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  eclipse,  ceremony  by  the  officers  of  the  different  ranks,  on  two 

which  had  just  'happened,  presaged  some  great  mis-  square  tablets,  one  on  the  back  the  other  on  the  breast; 

fortune  to  him,  in  case  he  quitted  his  palace!  besides  which,  each  has  in  his  cap  a  distinctive  jewel 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Chinese,  before  the  according  to  his  dignity ;    but  the  most  honourable 

time   of  Confucius,   understood   the   use   of  burning  figure  is  the  dragon,  this  being,  as  we  have  already 

knowledge     ias$es  >   because   the  character  kouan  or  kwan  is  ex-  mentioned,  the  imperial  symbol.     It  is  embroidered  on 

'°n  plained  "  to  light  any  thing  at  the  fire  of  the  sun;"  but  the  robes  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  mandarins  be- 

this  compound  character  does  not  contain  the  simple    ' : —  *~  *u"  *u~  "  u:~l— *  i:* 

character  signifying  "  the  sun;"  and  the  better  com- 
mentators expound  it  "  to  light  a  fire  for  the  regula- 
tion of  time,"  a  custom  which  seems  consistent  with 
the  habits  of  a  rude  and  uncultivated  age,  and 
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longing  to  the  three  highest  literary  and  four  highest 
military  orders,  with  this  essential  distinction,  however, 
that  the  feet  of  -the  emperor's  dragon  have  five  claws, 
and  those  of  the  mandarins  only  three !  The  ladies 
too,  who  are  not  less  tenacious  of  rank  than  their  hus- 
sembling  what  we  are  told  of  King  Alfred^  who  mea-  bands,  wear  on  their  dresses  (says  this  author)  the 


re- 


sured  the  time  of  his  studies  by  the  burning  of  a  watch- 
candle. 

The  few  particulars  which  we  have  here  noticed,  may 
serve  to  afford  a  general  notion  of  the  state  of  know- 
ledge in  China,  when  Confucius  first  appeared.  A  full 
and  accurate  delineation  of  the  country,  its  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions,  cannot  now  be  obtained: 
few  documents  exist  to  furnish  out  such  a  detail ;  and 
of  those  few,  the  greater  part  consist  of  obvious  exag- 
geration and  falsehood. 

Birth-place      The  birth-place  of  Confucius  was  at  Shan  Ping,  in 
of  this  phi-  t|ie  kingdom  of  JM,  the  present  Shan-Tung;  and,  from 
lo&opher.      Different  circumstances)  it  is  probable  that  this  king- 
dom was  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  of  Tsi,  and  of  Sin.     It  is  asserted, 


same  symbols  of  their  respective  dignities.  As  the 
emperor's  dress  forms  an  essential  part  of  this  system, 
and  as  the  whole  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  arts 
of  embroidery  and  the  manfactures  of  silk,  it  is  to- 
lerably certain  that  the  system  could  not  have  existed 
before  the  time  of  the  Chew  dynasty,  when  the  cha- 
racter expressing  silk  first  came  into  use. 

It  is  not  very  improbable,  that  about  this  period,  China  com- 
China  was  somewhat  similarly  sitaated  with  Greece  ;  pared  with 
that  each  consisted  of  several  independent  states  ;  and  G^eece  1* 
that  the  philosophers,  or  literary  class,  were  in  each  a        Period- 
distinguished  body  of  men :  among  whom  Pythagoras, 
in  Greece,  and  Confucius    in  China,  were  the  most 
eminent.     The  religious   system  to  which  Confucius 
adhered,  was  either  that  which  the  goverment  of  his 


Class. 


that  Confucius  was  of  a  family  descended  from  Ti-Ye,  day  supported,  or  that  which  eventually  became  pre- 

the  twenty-seventh  emperor  of  the  second  race ;  but  as  dominant.     We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  par- 

we  have  no  great  faith  in  the  Chinese  genealogies  of  that  ticularly  of  it  hereafter ;  but  at  present,  we  only  notice 

period,  we  shall  place  this  circumstance  among  the  it  as  one  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  to  bring 

fictions  of  his  followers  in  later  times,  to  do  honour  to  him  into  general  notice,  and  to  give  his  opinions  that 

the  memory  of  their  master.     He  was  undoubtedly  of  weight  and  influence  with  his  contemporaries,  which 

the  literary  class  from  which  the  mandarins  are  chosen :  insured  their  subsequent  celebrity. 


and  it  is  said,  that  from  his  infancy  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  remarkable  progress  in  philosophy. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  made  those  advances  in  rank  and 
dignity,  which  in  China  could  not  be  made  without 


The  early  part  of  his  life,  as  recorded  by  his  follow-  Early  life  of 
ers,   is  probably  little   better  than  a  mere  romance.  Confucius. 
However,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  its   prominent 
traits.      He  was  but  three  years  old,  says  the  tale, 


much  study,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of    when  he  lost  his  father,  C/io-Leang-He,  who  had  en- 

his  predecessors  in  different  branches  of  learning.     He    joyed  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom  of  Long,  but 

became,  say  his  biographers,  one  of  the  first  mandarins    who  died  in  a  state  of  honourable  poverty,  leaving 

A  mandarin  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu.      It  is  difficult  to   ascertain    /-«-_*..-:..-  *~  *u f^:.  ._:r_  m. 

of  Lu.         whether  the  distinction  of  orders  was  so  minute  and 

exact  in  the  time  of  Confucius  as  it  has  since  become. 

The  Chinese  authors,  indeed,  attribute  this  distinction 

to  Yao ;  but  his  history  is  altogether  fabulous.     That 

monarch  appears  in  their  oldest  histories  to  have  been 


ng  Confucius  to  the  care  of  his  wife  Ching,  and  his 
father  Coum-Tse.  The  young  philosopher,  we  are  told, 
took  no  delight  in  playing  like  other  boys,  a  very  bad 
symptom,  as  we  should  have  apprehended,  of  the 
vigour  of  his  intellectual  faculties ;  but  which  is,  of 
course,  recorded  to  his  honour.  He  was  remarkably 


clothed  with  a  simple  garment  of  linen  in  summer,  and  grave  and  serious  in  his  deportment,  and  endeavoured, 
of  lamb-skin  in  winter.  This  fact  is  convincingly  proved  say  his  biographers,  to  imitate  in  all  things  his  grand- 
by  the  form  of  the  characters  employed  to  express  his  father !  For  this  old  gentleman  he  entertained  an  ex- 
dress  ;  since  they  are  only  compounded  of  the  more  traordinary  degree  of  veneration ;  but  nevertheless,  he 
simple  characters  signify  ing  fax,  and  wool  It  is  not  one  day  ventured  to  reprove  him  with  much  philosophic 
easy  to  believe  that  such  a  sovereign  could  have  been  dignity.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.  Coum-Tse  was 
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sitting  absorbed  in  a  melancholy  reverie,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  fetched  several  deep  sighs.  The  child  ob- 
serving him,  after  sometime  approached  him,  and  with 
many  bows  and  .formal  reverences  spoke  thus  :  "  If  I 
may  presume,  without  violating  the  respect  which  I 
owe  you  Sir,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  your  grief, 
I  would  gladly  do  so.  Perhaps  you  fear  that  I,  who 
am  descended  from  you,  may  reflect  discredit  on  your 
memory  by  failing  to  imitate  your  virtues."  His  grand- 
father astonished,  asked  him  from  whom  he  had  learned 
to  speak  in  such  a  manner.  "  From  yourself,  sir," 
replied  the  boy.  "  I  listen  attentively  to  your  words  : 
and  I  often  hear  you  say,  that  a  son  who  does  not 
imitate  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  deserves  not  to 
bear  their  name."  The  result  of  this  sage  discourse 
is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  is  manifestly  a  story  fabri- 
cated to  hold  him  up  to  admiration  among  a  people 
whose  single  virtue  appears  to  be  that  of  filial 
affection  for  their  parents.  Another  story  is  told  to 
exemplify  his  veneration  for  the  ancients.  After  the 
death  of  Coum-Tse,  which  happened  when  Confucius 
was  a  mere  child,  the  latter  pursued  his  studies  under 
one  Teem-Se,  a  learned  doctor,  by  whose  instruction 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  read  and  comprehend  many 
ancient  works,  long  since  lost.  This  progress  he  had 
made  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  fell  into  company 
with  a  person  of  high  rank,  and  more  than  twice  as 
old  as  himself.  The  great  man  who  did  not  entertain 
so  high  a  respect  as  Confucius  for  the  works  in  ques- 
tion, declared  that  they  were  obscure  and  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  studying.  Whereupon  our  young  student 
sharply  reproved  him,  saying,  "  the  books  which  you 
despise  are  full  of  profound  knowledge,  and  their  ob- 
scurity is  a  recommendation  to  them.  Inconsequence 
of  this,  they  can  only  be  understood  by  the  wise  and 
learned.  If  they  were  plain  and  intelligible  to  the 
people  in  general,  the  people  would  despise  them.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  the  subordination  and  tranquillity 
of  society,  that  there  should  be  degrees  of  knowledge 
which  render  the  ignorant  dependant  on  the  wise.  As 
society  could  not  exist  with  equality  of  power,  so  it 
could  as  little  exist  with  equality  of  knowledge  ;  for 
every  one  would  wish  to  govern,  and  no  one  would  be 
willing  to  obey.  I  have  heard  from  a  low  ignorant 
person  the  same  observation  which  you  now  make,  and 
it  did  not  surprise  me  from  him,  but  I  am  astonished 
to  hear  it  from  a  person  of  your  rank  and  dignity,  who 
ought  to  be  so  much  better  informed."  The  story  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  mandarin,  incensed  at  the  rebuke, 
and  unable  to  reply  to  it  by  reasoning,  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  young  logician  and  given  him  a  sound  beating, 
if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  those  who  stood  by. 

Early  marriages  are  common  in  China,  and  Confu- 
cius, who  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
conforming  to  established  customs,  took  to  himself  a 
wife  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  By  her  he  had  one  son, 
named  Pe-Yu,  who  died  before  his  father,  at  the  age 
of  fifty ;  but  left  a  son  named  Tsu-Tse,  who  grew  up 
in  the  paths  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  grandfather,  be- 
came very  learned,  and  attained  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state.  Confucius,  who  seems  to  have  entertained 
no  great  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  soon  divorced  his  wife, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  attend  the  better 
to  his  books,  and  put  in  practice  the  grand  scheme 
which  he  had  conceived  for  the  reformation  of  philoso- 
phy. All  these  events  are  stated  to  have  occurred 


before  this  extraordinary  personage  attained  the  age  of  Confucius, 
twenty-three  :  and  the  biographers  do  not  seem  at  all  S^-N^-^^ 
aware  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  tale.     According  to      A.M. 
them,  this  is  not  an  instance  of  a  very  young  man     3454. 
having  attained  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect  by  the      B7"c. 
native  force  of  genius  alone,  which,  however  improbable,       550. 
is  still  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  ;  but  it  is  of  one 
who  had  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  law,  anti-  Knowledge 
quities,  and  philosophy,  from  the  writings  particularly  of  attributed 
the  Emperors  Yuo  and  Shun,  who  lived  one   thousand  to  him> 
seven  hundred  years  before  his  time.     The  very  mate- 
rials on  which  these  works  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written,  and  still  more  the  verbal  characters  in  which, 
if  they  ever  existed,  they  must  necessarily  have  been 
composed,  render  it  physically  impossible  that  any  per- 
son should,  from  such  sources,  acquire  at  so  early  an 
age  that  degree  of  information  which  could  only  justify 
him  in  attempting  to  frame  a  general  system  of  know- 
ledge.    Human  strength  would  sink  before  the  mere 
labour  of  decyphering  so  many  thousand  characters,  of 
which  the  generality,  it  is  admitted,  had  become  ob- 
scure even  to  the  learned  of  that  day ;  and  with  the  infi- 
nite advantage  of  alphabetic  characters,  and  the  facility 
of  consulting  the  great  diversity  of  printed  books  in  all 
languages  to  be  found  in  our  modern  libraries,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  who  should  set  himself  to  project 
a  scheme  for  a  general  reformation,  would  only  ex- 
hibit an  instance  of  consummate  coxcombry  and  self- 
conceit. 

Discarding  these  idle  fables^  we  may  reasonably  be-<  Apparent 
lieve,  that  Confucius,  from  his  youth  upwards^  displayed  truth- 
great  talent  and  indefatigable  perseverance  in  studying 
the  obscure  records  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  the  enigmatical  sayings  of  the  old  sages 
who  preceded  him.  The  distinctive  feature  of  his  mind, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  a  turn  for  reflection  and  self- 
examination,  which,  when  pursued  with  sincerity,  must 
necessarily  lead  a  man  to  discover  the  superior  import- 
ance of  the  moral  part  of  his  nature.  Such  was  the  path 
which  Socrates  followed  in  Greece  ;  and  Confucius  has 
been,  perhaps  not  undeservedly,  styled  the  Socrates  of 
China.  The  Grecian  sage  examining  the  trifling  dis- 
putes, the  sophisms,  and  the  logomachies  of  those 
who  in  his  day  called  themselves  aotyoi,  or  sages, 
soon  discovered,  that  the  greater  part  of  their  pre- 
tended knowledge,  was  but  a  splendid  ignorance, 
that  looking  only  on  the  forms  and  external  surface 
of  things,  they  never  penetrated  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  true  and  substantial  existence ;  that  they 
had  become  more  cunning,  but  not  more  wise, — more 
ostentatious  in  their  professions,  but  not  better  in  their 
conduct.  Socrates,  therefore,  laboured  incessantly  by 
discourse  with  his  numerous  disciples,  to  teach  them 
the  essential  importance  of  cultivating  self-knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  great  difficulty  of  attaining 
to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  absolute  wisdom. 
Hence  he  called  himself,  not  aotyog,  but  ^tXoo-o^oe ', 
not  a  sage,  but  a  friend  of  knowledge ;  and  the  sys- 
tem, of  which  he  became  so  distinguished  a  teacher, 
was  in  consequence  denominated  philosophy.  Con- 
fucius, in  like  manner,  appears,  from  all  the  concurring 
accounts  of  his  life,  to  have  been  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  disciples,  on  whose  minds  the  simplicity  of 
his  precepts  and  the  purity  of  his  conduct  made  a  deep 
impression.  Like  Pythagoras,  he  made  frequent  and 
long  journies,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  com- 
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municating  knowledge.  Like  Plato,  he  mixed  with  the 
world,  and  gave  counsel  to  princes  ;  and  his  behaviour 
corresponded  with  his  doctrines.  It  is  recorded  of  him, 
that  having  attained  an  eminent  post  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lu,  and  finding  that  the  morals  of  that  court  were 
corrupted  by  debauchery,  in  consequence  of  a  number 
of  concubines  having  been  sent  as  a  present  from  the 
king  of  Tsi  to  the  king  of  Lu,  he  resigned  his  office, 
and,  retiring  to  the  kingdom  of  Sin,  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  teaching.  In  this  undertaking,  says  his 
biographers,  he  was  so  successful,  that  in  a  short  space 
of  time  his  disciples  amounted  to  three  thousand  in 
number;  of  whom  five  hundred  were  mandarins  hold- 
ing the  highest  offices  in  that  and  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  Some  extravagant  fictions  have  been  re- 
lated of  the  school  of  Confucius.  It  has  been  said  that 
all  his  followers  formed  a  society,  among  whom  a  com- 
munity of  goods  was  established,  and  that,  in  order  to 
detach  their  minds  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  purchase  their  food  and 
clothing,  and  to  manage  their  funds  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  association.  Nothing  of  this  has  any  founda- 
tion. Confucius,  like  Socrates,  seems  to  have  wished 
to  fit  men  for  conducting  themselves  honourably  and 
usefully  in  those  stations  which  the  public  good  re- 
quired that  they  should  fill.  His  disciples  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  full  age,  who  lived  in  their  own 
families,  and  followed  their  separate  pursuits,  resorting 
to  him  to  propose  their  doubts,  or  to  collect  his  opi- 
nions and  instruction,  and  oftentimes  accompanying 
him  in  the  different  journies  and  voyages  which  he 
thought  fit  to  undertake.  He  divided  his  scholars  into 
four  classes:  to  the  first  he  taught  morals,  to  the  se- 
cond rhetoric,  to  the  third  politics,  and  to  the  fourth, 
the  perfection  of  their  style  in  written  compositions. 
The  first  was  the  necessary  introduction  to  the  others. 
Confucius  was  well  aware,  that  without  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  moral  excellence,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  good  taste  in  eloquence,  or  in  writing ;  nor  any 
practical  skill  to  be  attained  in  the  direction  of  political 
affairs.  He  therefore  directed  his  first  care  to  the 
formation  of  the  mind  for  the  attainment  of  this  per- 
ception :  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  taught  that  it  was 
necessary  to  clear  the  intellect  from  those  mists  and 
obscurities  which  prevent  its  distinguishing  truth  from 
falsehood.  These,  he  said,  arise  from  vices  early  sown 
or  springing  up  in  the  heart,  which  it  must  therefore 
be  our  primary  care  to  eradicate ;  as  the  good  husband- 
man begins  by  rooting  out  weeds  and  noxious  plants, 
before  he  commits  to  the  earth  the  hopes  of  a  future 
harvest. 

Confucius  considered  the  absolute  submission  of  the 
mind  to  the  supreme  will,  as  the  indispensible  means 
of  eradicating  evil  passions,  and,  like  Socrates,  he  de- 
manded, as  a  proof  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  a 
similar  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  state.  To  this 
feature  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
owes  his  extraordinary  celebrity.  Amid  the  thick 
darkness  which  hangs  over  the  early  history  of  China, 
we  seem  to  perceive  traces  of  a  rude  superstition  which 
prevailed  before  the  planets  had  been  observed  to  differ 
from  the  other  stars.  Hence,  neither  these  celestial 
orbs,  nor  any  supposed  deities  presiding  over  them, 
were  considered  as  objects  of  religious  veneration  ;  but 
to  the  unknown  Ruler  of  the  sky,  and  to  the  equally 
unknown  Director  of  the  earthly  elements,  worship, 
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auch  seems  to  have  been  the  state  ot  religion  among 

the  tribes  who  first  settled  on  the  banks  of  those  great 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  Tartarian  heights  into  the 
Chinese  sea.  Whether  the  rites  of  this  worship  were 
performed  by  any  other  person  than  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

Some  writers  contend  that  the  Chinese  had  formerly  a  The  em- 
priesthood,  and  a  high  priest  called  Tai-Che-Ling ;  but  it  Peror  h'gh 
seems  generally  admitted  that  the  Emperor  always  presi-  Fie*tfr.om 
ded  at  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  therefore  the  others  da'Lfot  l° 
were  probably  no  more  than  his  assistants,  casually  ap-  history, 
pointed,  and  not  necessarily  officiating  as  part  either 
of  an  hereditary  or  collegiate  body ;  in  short,  it  is 
likely  that  there  was  no  separate  order  of  priests  ;  but 
that  their  place  was  supplied,  in  private  affairs,  by 
the  head  of  each  family,  and  in  public  affairs,  by 
the  head  and  parent  of  the  state,  the  chief,  or  emperor, 
with  the  help  of  those  who  were  his  usual  advisers  and 
assistants  in  other  matters.  Hence,  probably,  arose  Chinese 
the  great  veneration  for  their  deceased  parents,  which  veneration 
has  in  all  ages  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  for  parents. 
Chinese  manners,  and  which  constitutes  a  principal 
branch  of  their  idolatry.  MARCO  POLO  found  this 
custom  existing  even  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kar- 
dandan  (a  part  of  the  modern  Y-un-nan),  whom  he  re- 
presents as  among  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  countries 
dependant  on  the  Chinese  empire,  the  inhabitants  hav- 
ing no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  writing.  "  In  this 
district,"  says  he,  "  they  have  neither  temples  nor 
idols,  but  pay  their  worship  to  the  elder  or  ancestor  of 
the  family,  from  whom  they  say,  as  they  derive  their 
existence,  so  to  him  they  are  indebted  for  all  that  they 
possess."  The  different  copies  of  the  Italian  work  use 
the  expressions  "  il  piu  vecchio  di  casa"  and  "  lo  mazor 
di  casa ;"  whence  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  object  of  adoration  was  the  living  or  the  deceased 
ancestor,  or  both  ;  but  as  this  practice  existed  in  the 
most  barbarous  parts  of  the  empire,  it  was  probably 
among  its  most  ancient  customs.  That  the  early  wor- 
ship was  attended  with  very  barbarous  sacrifices,  is  Sacrifice*, 
probable  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  Chinese  at  funerals  burn  the  pictures  of 
men,  horses,  garments,  &c.  in  the  firm  persuasion  that 
this  ceremony  will  supply  the  deceased,  in  another  ^une.ri!' su* 
world,  with  the  objects  represented.  "  It  is  difficult,"  perstlti 
says  DE  GUIONES,  "to  determine  whether  the  ancient 
Chinese  contented  themselves  with  burning  garments 
and  horses  of  paper,  or  whether  that  custom  be  not 
rather  the  representation  of  an  ancient  barbarous 
usage  which  existed  among  many  nations  of  anti- 
quity, and  which  was  practised  at  no  very  distant  epoch 
by  the  Manchrw  Tartars,  the  present  masters  of  China." 
The  custom  referred  to  existed  also  among  the  Moguls. 
MARCO  POLO,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Mongu  Khan 
(A.  D.  1256),  says,  "  It  is  the  custom  during  the  pro- 
gress of  removing  the  bodies  of  these  princes,  for 
those  who  form  the  escort  to  sacrifice  such  persons  as 
they  chance  to  meet  on  the  road  ;  saying  to  them, 
depart  for  the  next  world,  and  there  attend  upon  your 
deceased  master ;  being  impressed  with  a  belief,  that  all 
whom  they  thus  slay  do  actually  become  his  servants 
in  the  next  life.  They  do  the  same  also  with  respect 
to  horses,  killing  the  best  of  the  stud,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  the  use  of  them.  When  the  corpse  ofMon-Gu 
was  transported  to  the  mountain  of  Altai,  the  horse- 
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men,  who  accompanied  it,  having  this  blind  and  horrible 
persuasion,  slew  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons,  who 
fell  in  their  way  !"  This  custom  prevailed  to  a  very  late 
period  :  the  Emperor  C/ntn-cJiy,  whose  reign  ended  in 
1661,  ordered  thirty  persons  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  one  of  his  wives :  and  at  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Kang-/ii's  mother  in  1718,  four  young  girls 
wished  to  have  immolated  themselves  on  the  tomb  of 
their  deceased  mistress,  but  the  emperor  would  not 
permit  it,  and  issued  an  ordinance,  forbidding  through- 
out his  dominions  the  burning  of  valuable  stuffs,  articles 
of  furniture,  or  slaves,  at  funerals,  which  seems  to  show 
that  down  to  that  time  the  horrible  sacrifice  of  human 
life  on  such  occasions  existed,  at  least  in  some  parts  of 
the  empire. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  disciples  of  Buddha  spread 
themselves  from  India  to  China  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  sixth  century  before  Christ;  and  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  their  doctrines  was  a  resolute 
hostility  to  all  bloody  sacrifices,  they  must  from  the 
first  have  been  opposed  to  the  barbarous  ceremonies  of 
the  old  Chinese  religion.  They  had  two  other  pecu- 
liarities, one  was  the  celibacy  and  monastic  life  of  their 
teachers,  priests,  or  holy  men ;  the  other,  that  these 
latter  pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  the  secret  of 
attaining  immortality.  This  sect  of  pretended  im- 
mortals appears,  from  Herodotus  and  Plato,  to  have 
spread  very  widely,  being  to  be  found  in  the  time  of 
those  authors  so  far  to  the  westward  as  the  modern 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  north  of  Greece.  In 
China  they  obtained  the  name  of  the  Tao-Tse;  and 
they  have  maintained  themselves  as  a  sect,  in  that 
country,  from  the  period  before-mentioned  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  followers  of  the  two  doctrines  thus  existing  in 
the  different  petty  states  into  which  China  was  then  di- 
vided, were  naturally  opposed  to  each  other;  and  as 
the  sect  of  the  Tao-Tse  held  up  their  leader  Lao-Kicn  as 
a  personage  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  so  the  followers 
of  the  old  Tartarian  rites  and  ceremonies  naturally  pro- 
claimed the  superior  talents  and  virtues  of  their  teachers, 
among  whom,  the  most  eminent  was  Confucius.  The 
doctrines  of  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  his  own  life-time.  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  his  abandonment  of  the  high  post 
which  he  occupied  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his  retreat 
into  that  of  Sin,  and  his  complaints  of  the  wickedness 
prevailing  at  the  court  of  Tsi,  really  prove  no  more  than 
the  prevalence  of  the  Tao-Tse  in  the  first  and  last  of 
those  petty  states,  whilst  in  the  second,  the  good  old 
customs  of  worshipping  the  sky  and  the  earth,  and  sa- 
crificing men  and  horses  at  funerals,  were  retained  in 
all  their  purity.  If  the  kings  of  Tsi  had  eventually 
triumphed  over  their  neighbours,  and  founded  the  em- 
pire of  Katai,  which  afterwards,  by  the  conquest  of  Manji, 
formed  that  of  China,  we  should  probably  have  found 
that  Lao  Kien  would  have  been  the  great  Chinese  phi- 
losopher in  the  opinion  of  the  modern  mandarins,  and 
that  Confucius  would  have ,  been  little  known  or  re- 
garded. 

It  is  not  be  denied,  that  the  superstitions  of  the 
Chinese  became  less  barbarous,  as  their  empire  grew 
larger,  and  their  habits  more  sedentary;  and  if  the 
writings  of  Confucius  have  been  preserved  in  anything 
like  their  genuine  state  (which,  however,  is  much  to  be 
doubted),  he  certainly  contributed  very  much  to  the 
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improvement  of  his  countrymen,  and  almost  deserves  Confucius. 
even  the  extravagant  honours  which  they  yet  pay  to  his 
name.  However,  his  influence  appears  to  have  been 
exclusively  confined  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society;  the 
lower  being  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  gross  idolatry 
of  the  Bonzes.  These  latter  seem  also  to  be  Buddhists, 
but  to  have  come  from  India  some  ages  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  who,  from  a  mere  man,  had  by  that  time 
been  converted  into  a  deity,  in  the  opinions  of  his  igno-  higher 
rant  followers,  and  is  represented  by  the  great  idol  ranks. 
Jo,  who  has  precedence  over  all  the  others  in  the 
Chinese  temples.  According  to  some  accounts,  Foism 
was  introduced  into  China  (B.  c.  65);  and  according  to 
others,  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  aera  ; 
but  whenever  it  happened,  it  soon  spread  among  the 
vulgar,  for  whose  religious  opinions  the  lettered  followers 
of  Confucius  did  not  at  all  care,  provided  that  they 
produced  neither  riots  nor  seditions  in  the  state.  The 
same  line  of  conduct  was  afterwards  followed  with  re- 
gard to  the  Nestorian  Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Mo- 
hamedans,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries ;  and 
if  the  latter,  together  with  their  converts,  were  at  one 
time  favoured,  and  at  another  time  persecuted,  it  was 
in  neither  instance  with  any  reference  to  their  religious 
opinions,  but  solely  to  their  conduct  as  peaceable  citi- 
zens, or  persons  likely  to  produce  disturbances  in  the 
empire. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  progress  His  trayeb 
made  by  Confucius  in  his  great  scheme  of  universal  re-  "a  teacher, 
formation,  are  as  vague  and  inconsistent  as  any  other 
part  of  his  history.     We  find  him  travelling  and  teach- 
ing, not  only  in  the  kingdoms  of  Lu  and  Sin,  bat  also  in 
these  of  Tsi,  Guci,  and  Tson,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
namely,  from  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  that  of  seventy- 
three,  when  he  died.      Sometimes,  however,  he  is  re- 
presented as  an  object  of  universal  respect,  and  even 
adoration,  at  other  times  of  persecution,  contempt,  and 
neglect.     He  had  not  been  three  months  in  office  in  Rapid  ef- 
the  kingdom  of  Lu,  say  the  historians,  when  the  court  <fr^sejS~lo 
and  provinces  were  entirely  altered  ;  he  contrived  in  nj8  system 
that  short  space  of  time  (and  in  only  the  twenty-third  in  Lu. 
year  of  his  age),  not  only  to  render  fidelity  and  candour 
fashionable  among  the  courtiers,  and  chastity  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners  among  the  ladies,  but  also  to  per- 
suade hucksters  and  green-grocers  not  to  use  short 
weights  and  measures,  a  custom,  it  seems,  of  great 
antiquity  ameng  that  class  of  people  in  the  time  of  our 
philosopher,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding  his  precepts, 
aided  by  a  very  liberal  application  of  the  bamboo,  they 
have,  in  modern  days,  unfortunately  returned.    Having 
in  so  very  short  a  space  of  time  wrought  this  surprising 
change  in  the  morals  of  Lu,  it  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  fame  of  the  young  reformer   would 
spread  on  all  sides,  as,  in  fact,  it  is  said  to  have  done  ; 
but  the   effect  of  his   reputation  was  a   very  extra- 
ordinary one.      It  made  the  neighbouring  princes  jea-  Jealousy 
lous.     They  easily  perceived   that  the   possession  of ancl  P'a\ls 
such  a  prodigy  must  render  the  cabinet  of  Lu  extremely  bourh"^'1' 
formidable  ;  that  a  sovereign,  assisted  by  such  coun-  states.3 
cils,  must   naturally   attain  an  irresistible  degree  of 
power,  and  that  the  only  way  of  preventing  his  aiming 
at  universal  dominion,  was  to  annihilate  the  influence  of 
the  virtuous  young  minister.     Such,  according  to  the 
tale,  was  the  motive  which  induced  his  majesty  of  Tsi 
(no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of  some  exceedingly  crafty 
and  immoral  old  lord  of  his  privy  council),  to  send  to 
3s 
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the  reformed  court  of  Lu,  the  young  ladies  of  whom  we 
before  made  mention,  and  who  were  not  only  able  to 
resist  the  powerful  impression  of  the  Confucian  precepts, 
and  the  general  example  of  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
actually  to  dislodge  the  philosopher  from  his  strong 
hold,  to  overturn  the  edifice  of  morality  which  he  had 
constructed  in  the  preceding  three  months,  and  to  drive 
him  in  utter  despair  from  the  scene  of  his  first  and  most 
splendid  triumph.  The  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished of  these  lovely  Cyprians  fastened  on  the  king  ; 
the  others,  in  the  regular  gradation  of  their  charms,  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  grandees  in  proportion  to  their 
rank.  It  is  not  said  that  the  queen  and  the  chaste 
ladies  of  the  court,  offered  any  remonstrance  against 
the  seduction  of  their  consorts  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are 
left  to  infer  that  they  themselves  had  given  way  to  a 
similar  temptation.  The  result,  however,  was  such  as 
we  believe  never  happened  in  any  other  country,  from  a 
sudden  importation  of  ladies  of  pleasure  :  namely,  that 
from  an  extraordinary  austerity  of  morals,  the  whole 
nation  was  at  once  dissolved  in  luxury  and  pleasure ;  the 
business  of  the  state  stood  still;  the  courtiers  occupied 
themselves  only  in  feasting,  dancing,  shows,  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  the  shopkeepers  consoled  themselves  for  the 
wickedness  of  their  superiors,  by  cutting  offpart  of  their 
reformed  measures,  riling  down  their  weights,  and 
making  one  scale  an  ounce  heavier  than  the  other. 

Poor  Confucius,  who  had  first  protested  against  ad- 
mitting into  the  kingdom  ladies  of  such  equivocal 
character,  with  eyes  and  feet  so  small,  voices  so  melo- 
dious, and  gestures  so  expressive,  employed  his  youth- 
ful eloquence  for  some  time  after  their  arrival,  in  per- 
suading the  old  grandees  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  lovely  foreigners ;  but  his  harangues,  which  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  omnipotent  against  the  charms 
of  the  women  of  Lu,  were  wholly  ineffectual  against 
those  of  the  Tsian  ladies.  Vexed,  therefore  (as  a  phi- 
losopher naturally  must  be  at  such  a  discovery),  he 
soon  resigned  in  disgust,  and  went  abroad  in  search  of 
disciples  less  vacillating  than  his  countrymen  of  Lu. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  some 
one  of  the  many  princes  who  had  dreaded  the  effect  of 
his  counsels  in  raising  Lu  to  a  predominating  eminence, 
would  have  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  engaging 
in  his  service  a  statesman  of  so  much  eminence ;  but 
we  do  not  read  that  any  such  offer  was  made  to  him. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  times  when  men  were 
ambitious,  avaricious,  and  voluptuous ;  when  rebellions, 
wars,  and  tumults  every  where  prevailed ;  and  though 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  vast  number  of 
proselytes  among  the  most  eminent  persons  wherever 
he  went,  yet  he  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  was  greatly 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  conspiracies  were  even 
formed  against  his  life,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  he 
was  forced  to  retire  altogether  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, where  he  gave  himself  up  to  misery  and  regret. 
A  few  days  before  his  last  illness,  he  told  his  disciples 
who  were  about  him,  that  he  was  overcome  with  grief 
at  the  sight  of  the  prevailing  disorders  of  the  times. 
'•'  The  mountain-",  said  he,  "  is  fallen :  the  lofty  edifice 
thrown  down :  and  its  inhabitants  have  all  disap- 
peared;" meaning,  as  his  commentators  expound  the 
passage,  «  the  system  which  I  had  founded,  and  raised 
to  such  a  height  of  perfection,  is  destroyed;  and  the 
sages  whom  I  had  instructed,  have  abandoned  my  pre- 
cepts." Notwithstanding  this  general  demoralization 
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of  his  contemporaries,  we  are,  however,  told,  that  he  Confucius 
was  no  sooner  dead  than  they  began  to  venerate  his 
memory.     Upon  hearing  of  the  event,  Ngai-Cong,  the 
king  of  Lu,  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming   "  Tien  (the 
god  of  the  sky)  is  displeased  with  me ;  since  he  has 
taken  from  me  Confucius."     The  same  sentiments  pre- 
vailed through  all  the  surrounding   countries,    which 
from  that  very  moment  (say  the  historians)  began  to       y 
honour  him  as  a  saint.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  LU. 
on  the  absurdity  of  all  the  parts  of  this  tale.     Certain  General  in- 
it  is,  that  in  the  present  day,  the  veneration  shown  to  credibility 
Confucius,  is  little,  if  at  all  short  of  idolatry  :  and  of  the  tale. 
the   same  was  practised  when  the  first  Roman  Ca- 
tholic   missionaries    visited  China.      In    the   time  of  Silence  of 
MARCO  POLO,  however,  the  case  was  certainly  differ- 
ent.     That  very  exact  and  faithful  relater  of  what  he 
saw,  during  a  residence  of  eighteen  years   in  China, 
from  A.  D.  1272  to  1290  (during  which  he  visited  most 
parts  of  the  empire,  had  the  best  means  of  information, 
and  was  himself,  for  three  years,  the  governor  of  a  con- 
siderable district),  never  mentions  the  name  of  Confu- 
cius, and  only  once  alludes  slightly  to  his  followers  by 
the  terms  of  "  persons  distinguished  as  professors  of 
learning,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  philosophers ;" 
nor  could  this  happen  from  inattention;  for  he  is  very 
minute  and  particular  in  his  account  of  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  the  Mohamedans,  the  Jews,  and  above  all,  of 
the  idolaters  of  China.   But  the  case  is  widely  different, 
as  respects  Confucius,  when  we  come  to  peruse  the 
accounts  of  the  missionaries  who  began  to  visit  China  The  ac- 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.     D'Avixv,  count  of 

who  in  his  work  called  Le  Monde,  published  in  1636,  th.e*arlJ 
,  '  *  'mission- 

presents  a   good   compendium  ot    the    statements  ot  aries 

Mendoza,  Trigault,  and  the  other  missionaries,  thus 
speaks :  "  The  particular  temple  of  the  literary  class, 
is  that  which  is  built  in  each  city  near  the  place  of 
study,  to  Confucius,  the  prince  of  Chinese  philosophers. 
In  the  most  honourable  place  of  this  temple  is  seen  his 
statue,  or  at  least  his  name,  in  letters  a  cubit  long. 
By  bis  side  are  seen  the  statues  of  some  of  his  disci- 
ples, whom  the  Chinese  esteem  as  saints  or  divinities 
of  a  low  rank.  All  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
assemble,  together  with  those  who  are  proclaimed 
bachelors,  at  each  full  and  new  moon  in  the  temple, 
and  offer  a  kind  of 'adoration  to  their  master,  with 
inclinations  of  the  head,  and  bendings  of  the  knee,  and 
even  with  burning  of  incense  and  torches.  They  also 
present  to  him  food  on  his  birth  day,  and  at  some 
other  periods,  thanking  him  for  his  doctrines;  but 
neither  making  a  prayer  to  him,  nor  asking  any  thing 
from  him."  This  and  other  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  emperor  and  literary  class,  soon  produced  a  violent 
dispute  among  the  missionaries.  One  GASP  A  R  DE  LA  Disputes 
CROIX,  a  Dominican,  in  1544,  was  the  first  who  amongst 
preached  Christianity  in  China ;  but  very  little  was  them% 
done  by  him  or  any  other,  until  Father  RICCI,  a 
Jesuit,  in  1580,  arrived  in  China.  This  reverend  per- 
son was  of  opinion  that  these  ceremonies  might  be 
tolerated,  "  because,  in  their  first  institution,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  among  the  Chinese, 
they  were  purely  civil."  The  Dominicans,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  all  these  ceremonies  were  really 
idolatrous,  and  could  not  be  associated  with  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  Father  LONGOBARDI,  who,  in 
1610,  succeeded  Ricci,  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Dominicans :  and  the  contest  growing  warm,  both 
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parties  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope.  The 
Dominican  agent  arriving  first  at  Rome,  obtained  a 
decree  from  Innocent  X,  in  1645,  against  the  conces- 
sions of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  on  a  subsequent  application 
by  the  agent  of  the  latter,  ALEXANDER  VII.  in  1656, 
issued  a  bull  in  their  favour.  The  Dominicans  con- 
tinuing to  remonstrate,  obtained  some  favour  at  Rome ; 
but  their  antagonists  secured  a  powerful  party  in 
China,  and  the  emperor  Cang-Hi,  in  1708,  ordered 
all  missionaries  who  opposed  the  Chinese  ceremonies 
to  leave  the  country,  and  threw  the  legate,  DE  TOUR- 
NON,  into  prison,  where  he  died.  In  1720  the  pope 
sent  a  new  legate,  named  MEZZABARBA,  with  a  list 
of  permissions  to  be  granted  to  the  Chinese  Christians, 
among  which  was  the  following :  "  It  shall  be  per~ 
mitted  to  render  to  Confucius  a  veneration  purely  civil, 
and  to  the  tablet  inscribed  with  his  name,  but  without 
any  other  character  or  superstitious  inscription,  there 
shall  be  annexed  a  proper  explanation,  which  precau- 
tions being  observed,  it  shall  be  allowable  to  light 
candles,  to  burn  incense,  and  to  offer  viands,  before 
the  tablet."  These  concessions,  however,  were  not 
thought  sufficient,  and  the  Christians  were  finally  ex- 
pelled from  China,  for  treating  the  ceremonies  of  the 
empire  with  disrespect.  From  these  facts  it  would 
appear,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  time  of  Marco 
Polo  and  of  Ricci,  a  considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  respect  to  the  estimation  of  Confucius  among 
the  Chinese  ;  nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  suggest  the 
reason  of  this  circumstance.  Polo  was  in  China,  under 
the  great  Kublai  Khan,  the  MoguY  chief,  who  conquered 
first  Katai,  or  Northern  China,  and  then  Manji,  which 
now  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  empire.  Kublai, 
although  from  policy  he  adopted  the  customs  of  former 
emperors  in  sacrificing  to  the  god  of  the  sky  and  the 
god  of  the  earth,  was  very  much  of  a  free-thinker,  and 
troubled  himself  but  little  about  the  religious  opinions 
of  his  subjects.  His  prime  minister  for  many  years, 
was  a  Mohamedan ;  and  he  employed  the  members  of 
the  Polo  family,  who  were  Christians,  in  many  im- 
portant offices.  In  his  time  the  military  council,  which 
at  present  ranks  only  as  fourth  of  the  six  high  courts, 
was  superior  to  all  the  others ;  and  the  literary  class 
was  proportionably  treated  with  disregard.  When  the 
Mogul  conquerors  were  expelled  by  Hong-Vou  (A.  r>. 
1 369),  the  men  of  letters  regained  their  ascendancy ; 
and  from  that  period,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  ex- 
travagant eulogies  on  Confucius  are  to  be  dated.  To 
this  epoch,  too,  it  is  not  improbable,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred most  of  the  falsifications  of  his  genuine  text : 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  missionaries  and  others 
who  have  favoured  us  with  translations  of  his  works 
into  the  European  languages,  have  for  the  most  part 
given  us  nothing  but  paraphrase  and  amplification,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  great  deductions  are  to  be 
made  from  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  philosophy 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  Europe. 

If  we  could  credit  the  stories  which  are  related  of 
Confucius,  they  would  prove  him  to  be  either  a  gross 
impostor,  or  a  man  of  very  weak  intellect  indeed.  His 
disciples  attest,  that  he  asserted  himself  to  be  every 
night  visited  by  the  ghost  of  one  Cheou-Kong,  who  had 
been  dead  above  six  hundred  years.  They  say,  too, 
that  being  one  day  told  that  some  hunters  had  killed 
a  very  uncommon  animal,  somewhat  resembling  a 
lamb,  Confucius  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  that 


this  omen  portended  the  downfall  of  his  philosophy.  Confucius. 

These  same  disciples  mention,  as  marks  of  profound  ^-  ^-v^w 
wisdom,  the  discourses  which  he  held  on  the  fall  of     A.  M. 
stars,  the  rolling  down  of  mountains,  the  song  of  the     3454 
matchless  bird,  the  apparition  of  the  unicorn,  and  many      B~~, 
other  topics,  only  fit  to  match  with  those  of  Owen      551) 
Glendower,  as  ridiculed  by  Hotspur  : 

-  .  He  angers  me 

With  telling  of  the1  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 

Of  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies, 

And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 

A  dipt  wing'd  griffin  and  a  moulting  raven, 

A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat, 

And  such  a  deal  of  skimble  skamble  stuff 

As  puts  me  from  my  faith. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  good  missionaries,  in  their 
zeal  to  do  honour  to  Confucius,  sometimes  added  fresh 
absurdities  to  those  of  his  Chinese  disciples.  Thus  Fictions  of 
Father  MARTINI,  says  that  this  celebrated  philosopher,  tllc  m\*- 
incessantly  repeated  "  that  a  saint  would  appear  in  the  sionaries- 
west"  meaning  to  intimate  that  he  was  divinely  in- 
spired to  predict  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Upon 
this  story  is  built  another,  doubtless  equally  fabulous, 
that  the  Emperor  Ming-Ti,  who  reigned  B.  c.  65, 
having  dreamt  that  he  saw  the  holy  person  spoken  of  by 
Confucius  coming  from  the  west,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with 
orders  to  sail  till  they  found  him.  The  navigators,  it 
is  said,  unfortunately  brought  back  the  statue  of  Buddha, 
or  Fo,  and  thus  the  sage  anticipations  of  Confucius 
were  rendered  useless.  This  tale  bears  so  strongly  the 
appearance  of  an  invention  of  the  missionaries,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  attribute  it  to  any  other 
source. 

The  most  candid  mode  of  considering  the  character  Work»of 
of  Confucius,  will  be  by  a  reference  to  the  works  which  Conkcius' 
are  attributed  to  him.     After  what  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  a  great  part  of 
these  works  must  be  regarded  as  the  fabrication  of 
after  ages  ;  but  still  enough  remains  to  prove  that  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  though  very  far  indeed  below  the 
rank  assigned  to  him  by  many  European  writers,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  his  ignorant 
countrymen.     The  books  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
most  sacred  or  canonical    are  the  Five  King,  or  Doc-  The  Fire 
trines.      It  is  said  by  some  writers,  that  Confucius  King. 
corrected  four  of  these,   and  added  a  fifth.      Other 
works  attributed  to  him  are  the  Ta-Hio,  or  "  Grand  TheTa-Hio, 
Science;"  the  Chong-Yong,  or  "  Unchanging  Medium;"  Chong- 
the  Yun  Lu,  or  "  Book  of  Maxims  ;"   the  Hiao  King,    , 
or  "  Filial  Reverence  ;"  and  the  Sias  Hio,  or  "  School 
of  Children."     These,  it  will  be  seen  from  their  titles, 
are  almost  wholly  moral  works  ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
authentic  of  all  the  productions  attributed  to  him  is  an 
historical  work,  called  the  Chun-Tsieu,  or  "  Spring  and  Chun- 
Autumn."   One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  this  Tsieu. 
history  is  not  entirely  a  modern  composition  is,  that  it 
does  not  ascend  quite  two  centuries  higher  than  the 
eera  in  which  Confucius  himself  is  believed  to  have 
flourished.     It  begins  with  the  year  B.  c.  722,  and  the  Dates  from 
author  ingenuously  confesses,  that  prior  to  that  time      B.  c. 
no  satisfactory  materials  for  Chinese  history  are  to  be      722. 
found.     The  style  and  manner  of  this  history  too,  are 
in  favour  of  its  antiquity.     It  is  an  extremely  dry  and 
meagre  record  of  events,  answering  very  much  to  the 
description  which  Cicero  gives  of  the   early  Roman 
chronicles,  and,  indeed,  like  the  first  attempts  at  his- 
tory in  all  countries.     The  circumstances  before  ad- 
3*2 
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Biography.  Terted  to,  relative  to  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  and 
the  construction  of  books,  throw  considerable  doubt  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  Chun-Tsieu.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  literati  reckon  it  as  the  fifth  of  the  canonical 
books,  but  others  represent  it  to  be  merely  a  collection 
of  fragments  of  a  more  ancient  work  called  the  Yu-King. 
BAYER,  who  has  given  a  translation  of  it  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Petersburg!!  Society,  very  justly  puts 
it  upon  a  level  with  the  rude  memoirs  of  the  better  sort 
of  farmers  and  citizens,  which  contain  nothing  more 
than  a  plain  and  simple  account  of  the  most  obvious 
and  common  events :  and  rf  the  great  reformer  of 
learning,  and  prodigy  of  wisdom,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  could  write  no  better  than  this,  what 
must  we  think  of  the  historians,  his  predecessors  ?  We 
have  before  noticed  the  incorrect  statements  of  eclipses 
in  this  work :  some  of  those  eclipses  were  probably 
observed  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  and  Confucius 
or  his  commentators,  who  knew  no  better,  must  have 
copied  them  from  the  accounts  of  the  foreigners  who 
visited  China. 

If  Confucius  did  little  to  improve  his.  countrymen  in 
a  knowledge  of  history,  ifr  does  not  appear  that  he 

ledge  of  the   i-j  i  /.    J   .1     •     .  c      itrr         j 

•    did  much  more  to  refine  their  taste  for  the  productions 
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or  the  imagination.  The  fine  arts  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dependence ;  and  though  in  uncultivated  na- 
tions, poetry  usually  precedes  painting,  music,  archi- 
tecture, and  statuary,  yet,  if  it  had  been  true  that  the 
Chinese  empire  had  existed  in  splendour  so  many  ages 
before  Confucius,  we  should,  probably,  have  seen  in 
his  works  some  traces  of  its  progress  in  all  these  arts  : 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  been  unaccount- 
ably neglected,  a  great  genius  would  have  seen  the 
importance  of  cultivating  them,  and  would  have 
pointed  out,  at  least,  some  of  their  leading  principles. 
But  when  first  China  became  known  to  the  Europeans, 
it  had  nothing  to  boast  in  any  of  these  arts  which 
would  now  be  tolerated  by  the  lowest  of  our  artificers. 
In  painting,  they  knew  neither  perspective,  nor  light 
and  shade,  but  designed  and  coloured  exactly  as  we 
see  on  their  porcelain-ware.  Marco  Polo,  indeed, 
speaks  in  favourable  terms  of  the  paintings  which  de- 
corated the  imperial  palaces  of  Cambalu  and  Kin-sai ; 
but  Marco  knew  still  less  of  painting  than  the  mission- 
aries of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  of  whom  (though 
certainly  nothing  like  what  we  should  call  a  painter  in 
Europe)  was  appointed  to  decorate  the  palace  at 
Pekin;  and  his  performances  were  with  reason  consi- 
dered as  prodigies,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
Chinese  artists.  Ghirardini,  an  Italian  painter,  who 
went  to  China  in  1698  to  paint  the  cupola  of  a  church 
for  the  missionaries,  says  expressly  "  that  the  Chinese 
have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  the  fine  arts :"  and  what 
is  still  more  remarkable  among  the  many  millions  of 
persons  in  that  country,  who  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  have  had'opportunities  of  seeing  European  works 
of  art,  not  one  individual  has  given  himself  the  trouble 
of  studying  their  principles.  As  to  engraving,  it  is 
pretended  by  Confucius,  that  Cking-Tong,  B.  c.  1766, 
caused  certain  characters  to  be  engraved  on  a  brazen 
vessel;  but  even  if  this  be  true,  the  art,  like  every 
other,  remained  stationary ;  for  when  the  Jesuits  drew 
the  plans  of  the  battles  gained  A.  D.  1754  and  1757,  no 
person  in  all  China  was  capable  of  engraving  them. 
NIEVHOFF  positively  asserts  that  the  Chinese  have  no 
ancient  statues :  great  numbers  of  idols,  indeed,  are 


found  of  all  sizes,  colossal  and  diminutive ;  but  they  Confucius. 
are,  of  course,  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  ^~*~-v~**+ 
Indian  superstitions  ;  and  as  to  the  statues  and  pictures  A.M. 
of  Confucius,  they  are  purely  imaginary.  What  a  3454. 
contrast  to  Greece,  where  the  wonderful  sculptures  of  B~ 
Phidias  were  produced  within  half  a  century  after  the  QQQ' 
period  at  which  Confucius  is  supposed  to  have  existed ! 
In  architecture,  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  in  any  other  of  the  fine  arts ;  be- 
cause they  had  built  spacious  palaces  and  other  build- 
ings before  the  thirteenth  century,  but  still  there  was 
a  total  want  of  taste,  and  none  but  the  rudest  ideas 
of  proportion  to  be  found  in  these  buildings  :  they  had 
no  tapering  column,  no  pedestal  or  cornice,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  capital,  their  awkward  pillars  were  sur- 
mounted by  no  better  ornament  than  a  sprawling  dra- 
gon !  Their  musical  talents  are  much  the  same ;  Father 
THIGAULT  says,  that  they  have  no  notion  of  singing  in 
harmony;  and  Du  HALDE  admits,  that  what  is  called 
Chinese  music  does  not  merit  that  name  in  any  sense 
whatsoever.  In  poetry,  it  is  true,  they  take  more 
delight.  f  The  most  ancient  records  that  remain  of 
China  are  poetical.  The  very  symbol  by  which  com- 
positions of  this  kind  are  designated,  points  out  their 
early  origin — slice,  a  character  compounded  of  a  word 
and  a  hull,  or  temple,  a  place  from  which  the  magis- 
trates anciently  delivered  instruction  to  the  people  (as 
if  we  were  to  say  fcwjo/e-words,  and  as  we  do  say 
c/i«/-t7j-music),  the  words  of  the  temple  being  short  mea- 
sured sentences,  composed  generally  of  four  characters. 
The  She-king,  or  booh  of  odes,  one  of  the  four  most  The  She 
ancient  classics,  is  chiefly  composed  of  this  kind  of  kiug. 
verse.  This,  however,  as  their  own  writers  seem  to 
admit,  is  very  rude.  One  of  them  thus  compares  the 
progress  of  poetry  to  the  growth  of  a  tree.  "  The 
ancient  She-king  may  be  likened  to  the  roots ;  when 
Soo-loo  flourished,  the  buds  appeared.  In  the  time  of 
Kee-Ngan  there  was  abundance  of  leaves ;  but  during 
the  Tang  dynasty  raany  reposed  under  the  shade  of 
the  tree,  and  it  yielded  rich  supplies  of  flowers  and 
fruit."  The  late  Emperor  Kien-Lung  was  a  great  ma- 
nufacturer of  verses :  and  most  of  the  learned  men, 
it  is  said,  are  fond  (as  literary  men  without  much  po-  Chinese 
etical  talent  in  other  countries  sometimes  are)  of  send-  poetry, 
ing  little  complimentary  productions  of  this  sort  to  each 
other.  Their  intrinsic  merit  it  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  for  an  European  to  estimate  ;  for  according 
to  the  account  given  of  them,  their  merit  is  supposed 
by  the  Chinese  to  depend  very  much  on  the  choice  of 
the  characters  in  which  they  are  written.  Indeed  it 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
written  language  is,  in  this  sense,  poetical ;  since  the 
characters  present  to  the  eye,  and  through  that  to  the 
mind,  pictures  of  the  conceptions,  which  they  are 
meant  to  represent.  No  account  has  reached  Europe 
of  any  very  striking  monument  of  poetical  genius  among 
the  Chinese  (although  such  may  possibly  exist) ;  but 
their  best  works  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  moral  ode,  of 
which  some  are  attributed  to  Confucius.  One  of  these 
latter  was  translated  by  the  late  Sir  WILLIAM  JONES; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
Sir  William  knew  but  little  of  the  language  from  which 
he  made  this  translation ;  and  at  all  events,  he  was 
not  enough  of  a  critic  in  it,  to  determine  the  age  and 
authenticity  of  the  composition.  In  speaking  of  poetry, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  great  branch  of  it, 
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the  drama;  more  especially  as  the  Chinese  are  so  pas- 
sionately tbnd  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  that  no  enter- 
tainment is  ever  given  without  a  company  of  comedians 
to  amuse  the  guests ;  and  such  was  the  custom  at  the 
court  of  Kublai-Khan,  as  described  by  Marco  Polo,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  laws  direct  that  plays 
should  represent  "  the  characters  of  just  and  upright 
men,  chaste  wives,  pious  and  obedient  children,  and 
such  others  as  may  tend  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  to  the  practice  of  virtue  :"  and  some  com- 
positions intended  to  have  that  effect  certainly  exist ; 
such  as  the  Laon  St-ng-Urh,  or  "  an  Heir  in  his  old 
age,"  recently  translated  by  Mr.  DAVIS  ;  but  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  by  all  travellers,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  entertainments  are  a  compound 
of  the  most  puerile  absurdities,  with  the  grossest  in- 
decency ;  insomuch,  says  Mr.  BARROW,  that  "  the 
European  gentlemen  at  Canton  are  often  so  disgusted 
with  the  filthy  and  obscene  exhibitions,  as  to  leave  the 
theatre  :''  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  these  very  scenes 
are  stated  generally  to  throw  the  native  part  of  the 
audience  into  raptures.  To  whom  the  Chinese  are 
indebted  for  the  origin  of  dramatic  representations  it 
would  be  idle  to  dispute,  since  attempts  at  such  kind 
of  amusement  are  among  the  very  first  efforts  of  the 
imagination,  even  among  children  and  savages  ;  so  that 
man,  among  the  many  definitions  that  have  been  given 
of  him,  may  justly  be  called  a  dramatic  animal. 

From  considering  Confucius  as  an  historian  and  a 
poet,  we  come  to  the  more  important  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  which  he  has  obtained  as  a  philosopher  : 
and  as  he  undertook  a  general  reformation  of  philoso- 
phy, it  will  be  proper  to  see  how  far  he  either  com- 
prehended the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  himself,  or 
assisted  his  countrymen  to  do  so,  by  pointing  out  the 
great  paths  of  future  discovery. 

The  fine  arts  have  been  already  discussed  :  we  come 
next  to  the  useful  arts :  and  in  these  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  Chinese,  sixteen  centuries  after  Confucius, 
were  nearly  as  far  advanced  as  they  appear  to  be  now ; 
but  we  cannot  discover  that  on  this  account  they  owe 
any  obligation  to  Confucius.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
followers  honour  the  mechanical  arts ;  but  in  what  that 
honour  consists  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  unless  it  be  in 
depriving  the  real  inventors  of  the  reputation  justly 
belonging  to  them,  to  bestow  it  on  sovereigns  who  were 
either  barbarians  or  had  no  existence  at  all ;  as  if  we 
were  to  say  that  Hengist  and  Horsa  brought  with  them 
from  Saxony,  WATT'S  improvements  on  the  steam-en- 
engine,  or  DAVY'S  invention  of  the  safety-lamp. 
There  is  no  public  institution  in  China  in  which  lec- 
tures are  read  on  the  mechanical  arts,  or  models  of 
machinery  preserved ;  and  a  petty  mandarin  who  prides 
himself  on  the  length  of  his  nails,  would  not  only  form 
a  wretched  experimentalist,  but  would  consider  himself 
degraded  by  troubling  himself  any  otherwise  about  the 
employment  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  than  to  order 
them  to  be  bastinadoed  for  fraud  or  rioting.  We  do 
not  hear  of  any  large  manufactories  in  China,  except  it 
be  for  the  service  of  the  emperor;  but  we  find  that  the 
streets  are  crowded  with  wandering  artizans,  who  go 
about  asking  for  employ  like  our  tinkers,  and,  like  them, 
are  little  better  than  vagabonds.  We  were  formerly 
told  that  the  three  great  inventions — printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the  compass,  came  from  China.  If  so, 
the  Chinese  have  most  grossly  misused  their  talents ; 
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for  their  literature  is  wretched,  their  military  exploits  Confticins. 
disgraceful,  and  their  navigation  a  nullity.  Of  all  these 
discoveries,  however,  which  have  produced  such  mighty 
changes  in  the  western  world,  Confucius  was  cither 
wholly  ignorant,  or,  what  is  worse,  he  knew  them  but 
could  not  judge  of  their  importance.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  Confucius  merits  neither  praise  nor  dis- 
praise in  this  respect;  since  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  arts  is  of  Chinese 
origin.  The  case  is  perhaps  different  with  the  manu- Their  prin- 
factures  of  silk,  tea,  and  porcelain,  in  which  they  have  c'Pal  »""«»- 
had  the  merit  of  working  up  the  raw  materials  with  dl 
which  nature  supplied  them.  In  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  they  have  certainly  exhibited  much  in- 
dustry, and  something  approaching  to  ingenuity,  for 
many  centuries  past ;  but  whether  they  were  the  first 
people  that  cultivated  this  species  of  industry  may  be 
doubted.  The  infusion  of  astringent  leaves  was  ren- 
dered necessary  in  some  parts  of  China,  by  the  badness 
of  the  water ;  and  the  tea  plant  being  an  indigenous 
shrub,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  that 
purpose.  The  invention  of  porcelain  is  no  more  than 
what  we  meet  with  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization  all 
over  the  world :  only  the  Chinese  empire  happens  to 
produce  a  clay  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  form- 
ation of  vessels.  The  three  articles  which  we  have 
last  mentioned,  have  become  at  different  periods  the 
object  of  a  commerce  sufficiently  lucrative  to  the 
Chinese ;  but  this  was  wholly  without  their  exertion, 
or  that  of  their  statesmen  and  philosophers.  Por-  Porcelain, 
celain  is  so  called  by  the  Europeans  from  its  simi- 
larity to  the  larger  species  of  the  cypruea,  particu- 
larly the  cyprcea  tigris,  which,  from  its  similarity  in 
shape  to  a  hog  (p,orco),  the  Portuguese  called  porcel- 
lana.  Both  the  shell  and  the  Chinese  ware  have  a 
brilliant  polish,  which,  in  the  latter,  is  produced  by  the 
vitrification  of  the  materials  in  the  process  of  baking ; 
but  though  the  Chinese  had  been  probably  for  many 
centuries  in  the  habit  of  seeing  this  process  going  on, 
it  never  taught  them  the  art  of  making  glass,  which 
they  first  learned  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
from  the  missionaries.  It  does  appear  that  the  great 
use  of  ovens,  which  was  rendered  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  porcelain,  led  them  to  the  invention 
of  the  perpetual  bellows ;  but  of  its  philosophical  prin- 
ciples they  are  utterly  ignorant;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  ventilating-pipes,  which  MENDOZA  describes, 
as  employed  for  giving  air  to  their  houses,  in  a  mode 
superior  to  any  yet  brought  into  general  use  in  Europe. 
The  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  led  them 
also  to  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation^  System  of. 
and  to  the  formation  of  those  numerous  canals,,  in  the  Irrigation, 
use  of  which,  for  purposes  of  commerce,  they  afforded 
an  useful  example  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  the 
conqueror,  Ktiblai-Khan,  they  are  indebted  for  many  of 
these  works  ;  but  certainly  not  for  all.  He,  in  the  year 
1280,  began  to  make  the  Great  Canal,  and  also  nu- 
merous cross  canals  and  trenches  for  watering  the 
fields.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  Marco  Polo's  de- 
scription of  Kin-sai,  and  from  many  other  parts  of  his 
works,  that  the  Chinese  had  long  before  applied  them- 
selves to  such  works,  which,  indeed,  must  always  be 
among  the  earliest'  efforts  to  render  habitable  a  country- 
which  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  Hence, 
Hercules  slaying  the  hydra,  is  no  more  than  the 
strength  of  man,  cutting  off  the  thousand  branches  o£ 
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a  mighty  stream,  and  confining  its  dragon-like  windings 
within  the  bounds  of  an  artificial  channel.     It  is  to  he 
observed,  that  China  has  great  natural  advantages,  not 
only  in  its  numerous  rivers,  but  in  its  mineral-coal,   of 
which  the  following  account,  given  by  Marco  Polo,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  its  properties  were  little 
if  at  all  known  in  Europe,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of 
of  that  author's   plain    and  circumstantial  -accuracy : 
"  Throughout   Ratal  there   is  found   a  sort  of  black 
stone,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  mountains,  where  it 
runs  in  veins.     When  lighted,   it  burns  like  charcoal, 
and  retains  the  fire  much  better  than  wood,  insomuch 
that  it  may  be  preserved  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  may  be  still  found  burning.     These  stones  do 
not  flame,  except  a  little  when  first  lighted  ;  but  during 
their  ignition  they  give  out  a  considerable  heat."    Du 
HALDE  adds,   that  there  is   no  country  in  the  world 
where  pit  coal  is  so  abundant.  When  we  consider  what 
vast  advantages   England  has   drawn  within  the  last 
century  from  her  coal  mines,  we  cannot  but  view  this 
circumstance  as  another  striking  proof  of  the  defective 
state  of  knowledge  in  China.     On  none  of  these  topics 
does  Confucius  say  a  word ;  but  it  is  said,  that  he  ex- 
horts the  people  to  pursue  agriculture,  and  that  having 
in  pursuance  of  his  precepts  become  a  very  agricultural 
nation,  they  have  thus    produced   the  large  popula- 
tion which  their  country  is  said  to  possess.     If  mere 
exhortations  to  improve  would  make  men  good  farmers, 
all  nations  would  long  since  have  attained  the  summit 
of  perfection  in  agriculture;  but  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
them  the  mode  of  improving,   and  this  will  in  vain  be 
sought  in  the  works  of  Confucius,  or  perhaps  of  any 
of  his  followers.     The  maxims  which  are  understood  to 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  rural  economy 
among  the  Chinese,,  are,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  ex- 
ceedingly questionable.     One  of  these  is  to  use  human 
labour  in  preference  to  the  power  of  machinery,  or  the 
strength  of  beasts ;  and  the  other  is  to  rear  poultry  and 
small  animals  rather  than  large  cattle ;  accordingly,  their 
cultivation  is  effected  almost  wholly  by  the  spade  and  the 
hoe,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  BAR- 
ROW, an  author  of  great  acuteness,  and  an  eye  witness, 
that  "  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  im- 
provement practised  in  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  no 
instruments  for  breaking  up  and  preparing  waste  lands, 
no  system  for  draining  and  reclaiming   swamps  and 
morasses,  though  that  part  of  the  country  over  which 
the  grand  communication  is  effected  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  empire,  abounds  with  lands  of  this 
nature."    The  last  observation  at  once  exposes  the  fu- 
tility of  the  early  accounts,  that  the  Chinese  "  left  not 
a  corner  of  land  any  where  uncultivated;"  but  indeed 
the  same   authors,  who  first  gave  us  this   assurance 
(such  asHerrera,  D'Avity,  &c.),  in  a  few  pages  afterwards 
sufficiently  refuted  it,  by  telling  of  the  "  great  numbers 
of  tygers,  bears,  and  wolves,"  to  be  found  in  these  very 
cultivated  regions.     Even  Du  HALDE  admits,  that  "  in 
most  of  the  principal  governments  there  are  whole  tracts 
of  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length,  thinly  peopled,  little 
cultivated,  and  very  often  so  savage  as  to  be  wholly 
uninhabited."     Nobody  pretends  that  any  such,  clas* 
ai 'that  of  wealthy  farmers  is  to  be  found  in  China, 
nor  if  there  were,  would  they  enjoy  the  least  distinc- 
tion, honour,  or  influence,  but  would  be  liable  to  be 
bastinadoed  almost  at  the  caprice  of  any  petty  man- 
darin; so  that  the  praises  which  Confucius  may  have 
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bestowed  on  agriculture,  have  proved  as  barren  of  any  Confucius 
real  benefit  to  his  country,  as   can   well  be  imagined. 
Of  their  navigation  it  would  be  idle  to  talk.  Lord  Anson 
said,  that  an  English  sixty-gun  ship  could   destroy  a 
whole  fleet  of  their  miserable  junks. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  Confucius  was  probably  as 
ignorant  as  he  was  in  the  arts.  Of  geography,  he  could  Chinese  ua- 
surely  know  nothing ;  for  long  after  his  time  the  Chinese  vigation. 
believed  the  earth  to  be  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  Geography. 
the  "  celestial  empire"  of  China  was  placed.     In  1717, 
the  emperor  Cang-Hi  commissioned  the  Jesuits  to  make 
a  general  survey  of  the  country,  before  which  time  little 
or  nothing  was  known  with  accuracy  of  its  relative 
positions.     It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Chinese  were  poor 
geographers,    when  their  ignorance  of  astronomy  was  Astronomy. 
such  as  we  have  already  mentioned.     MARCO  POLO 
speaks  of  the  instrument  used   to   measure  time   in 
China,  by  the  Italian  name  of  Aoriuolo,  but  does  not 
particularly   describe   it.      D'Avixv,    however,   from 
the  accounts  of  the  missionaries,  speaks  as  follows  : 
//*   manquent    presque    d'instrumens   pour    mesurer    les 
heures ;  et   ceux  qu'ils  ont  le  mesurent  par  le  moyen  de 
I'eau,  ou  du  feu — Us  en  font  encor  en  petit  nombre  qui  ont 
des  roues  que  le  sable  fait  tourner,  ainsi  que  I'eau  ;  mais 
Us  ne  sont  que  Fombre  des  notres,  4-  manquent  en  la  vraye 
mesure  du  temps.     Quant  aux  horlogcs  solaires  Us  na~ 
loient  cognoissanee  que  de  I' equinoctial ;  mais  Us  ne  sca- 
voient  pas  luy  donner  sa  pente  fy  son  assiette  scion  les 
licux.     After  this,  it  is  somewhat  ridiculous  to  hear 
Father  Martini  talking  of  a  tower  built  near  three 
thousand  years  ago,  in  the  Teag-fong-kiev,  where  the 
astronomer  Chcou-Kong   observed  the   movements  of 
the   heavenly  bodies.     We   have   observed  that   the 
Chinese  astronomers  are  nothing  but  astrologers,  and 
such  they  were  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  who  says 
that  in  the  imperial  city  of  Cambalu  there  were  no  fewer 
than  5,000  of  them,  some  being  idolaters,  some  Mo- 
hamedans,  and  some  Nestorian  Christians.     They  at- 
tended the  emperor  when  he  went  to  war ;  they  ac- 
companied him  on  his  hunting  expeditions  ;  they  formed 
part  of  the  pageantry  of  his  court  on  all  great  festivals, 
and  gave  their  advice  on  questions  of  all  kinds.     This 
did  not  happen  from  any  peculiar  turn  for  superstition, 
on  the  part  of  Kublai-Khan,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was 
more  enlighted  than  most  of  his  subjects ;  but  it  was 
the  universal  custom  of  the  country  to  be  guided  in  all 
affairs,  public  and  private,  by  these  impostors.  "  When  influence  of 
any  person,"  says  Polo,  "  forms  the  design  of  executing  the  astrolo- 
some  great  work,  of  performing  a  distant  journey  in  gers- 
the  way  of  trade,  or  of  commencing  any  other  under- 
taking, he  has  recourse  to  one  of  these  astrologers, 
and  informing  him-  that  he  is  about  to  proceed  upon 
such  an  expedition,  inquires  in  what  disposition  the 
heavens  appear  to  be  at  the  time.     The  other  tells  him, 
that  before  he  can  answer,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be 
informed  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  hour  in  which 
he  was  born ;  and  that  having  learned  these  particulars, 
he  will  then  proceed  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  the 
constellation  that  was  in  the  ascendant  of  his  nativity 
corresponds  with  the  aspect  of  the  celestial  bodies  at  the 
time  of  making  the  inquiry.    Upon  this  comparison,  he 
grounds  his  prediction  of  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
termination  of  the  adventure."     It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  philosophers,  and  particularly  the  great  Con- 
fucius, either  openly  ridiculed  or  secretly  lamented  this 
superstitious  credulity.    Far  from  it.    One  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  works  of  Confucius  is  a  commentary  of  the  Y-King: 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  Y-King  and  the 
rules  of  the  astrologers  is,  that  the  former  is  the  elder 
and  more  barbarous  superstition  of  the  two. 

All  savage  nations,  and  indeed  all  credulous  men,  have 
a  strong  desire  to  pry  into  futurity.  The  Chinese,  before 
they  had  made  any  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  knew  that  there  was  any  difference  between  a  planet 
and  a  fixed  star,  were  in  the  habit  of  examining  certain 
figures  called  kwa,  as  our  ignorant  nursery-maids  tell 
fortunes  on  the  cards,  or  inspect  the  grounds  of  a 
coffee  cup.  The  Chinese  say  that  the  emperor  Fo-Hi 
had  no  father,  and  in  his  lower  extremities  resembled 
a  dragon.  To  this  illustrious  personage,  who  is  sup- 
posed at  the  latest  to  have  reigned  B.  c.  2953,  they 
attribute  the  first  invention  of  the  kwa,  which  consist 
of  eight  horizontal  strokes,  and,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent arrangements,  are  conceived  to  signify  certain 
words.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  these  kwa  were  a 
sort  of  intermediate  step  between  the  use  of  knotted 
cords,  as  in  Peru,  and  of  picture  writing,  as  in  Mexico ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  they  were  never  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  rhabdomancy,  for 
which  they  are  still  employed.  In  the  pagodas  of  China 
are  usually  kept  a  number  of  small  sticks,  which  persons 
who  come  to  know  their  fortunes  cast  at  random  on  the 
ground,  and  their  fortuitous  disposition,  compared  with 
the  figures  of  the  kwa,  is  supposed  to  indicate  good 
or  bad  auguries.  The  Y-King  is  literally  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  fortune-telling  book,  explanatory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  kwa ;  and  on  this  book,  which  is  one  of 
the  Five  Doctrines,  the  great  Confucius  has  written  a 
grave  commentary !  Every  barbarous  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  has  had  its  kwa,  and  some  have  had  their 
Y-King;  but  Confucius  is  the  only  commentator  on 
such  absurdities  who  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  a 
philosopher  !  In  China,  as  elsewhere,  successive  prac- 
tisers  of  rhabdomancy  have  had  different  schemes  of 
their  art.  Each  race  of  emperors,  from  Fo-Hi  to  the 
Chew  dynasty  inclusive,  had  their  own  peculiar  Y-King. 
It  consequently  follows,  that  even  if  the  kwa  had  ever 
related  to  any  reasonable  subject  of  thought,  Con- 
fucius would  have  undertaken  a  blind  and  useless  task 
in  attempting  their  explanation.  The  wretched  folly  of 
this  canonical  book  and  its  commentaries  will,  how- 
ever, be  best  judged  of  by  an  example :  let  us,  there- 
fore, take  the  first  of  these  characters,  viz.  that  which 
is  expressed  by  the  word  kien. 

"  The  word  kien,  according  to  the  Emperor  Ven- 
Vung,  signifies  great,  penetrating,  suitable,  solid." 

"  According  to  Chew-Kong,  the  son  of  the  former 
sovereign,  it  signifies  something  totally  different." 

1.  "  A  dragon  is  hidden,  do  not  make  use  of  it!" 

2.  "  When  you  see  a  dragon  in  the  fields,  you  will 
meet  a  great  man." 

3.  "  The  wise  man  watches  over  himself  all  day;  but 
he  fears  at  night;  and  yet  he  is  not  in  fault.1" 

4.  "  He  raises  himself  aloft ;  he  is  in  the  abyss ;  and 
yet  he  is  not  in  fault." 

5.  "  When  a  dragon  flies  in  the  air,  you  will  see  a 
great  man." 

6.  "  When  the  dragon  has  withdrawn,  there  is  re- 
pentance :  when  you  see  a  dragon  without  a  head,  it 
is  a  good  sign. — (Y-King,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  &c.) 

The  same  kind  of  absurdities  occur  in  the  Shu-King, 


another  canonical  book,  of  which  also  a  single  extract  Confucius, 
will  suffice :  s^^-^< 

"  If  the  grandees,    the  ministers,   and  the  people      A.  M. 
speak  in  one  manner,  and  you   think  otherwise,  but     3454*. 
conformably  to  the  signs  of  the  tortoise  and  the  chi,  your      B — 
advice  will  succeed."  rln* 

"  If  the  grandees  and  the  ministers  are  united  in 
sentiment  with  the  tortoise  and  the  chi,  although  you 
and  the  people  differ  from  them,  every  thing  will  suc- 
ceed equally." 

"  If  the  people,  the  tortoise,  and  the  chi  are  unani- 
mous, when  you,  the  grandees,  and  the  ministers  have 
another  opinion,  you  may  be  sure  to  succeed  interiorly, 
and  to  fail  outwardly." 

"  If  the  tortoise  and  the  chi  oppose  the  counsels  of 
men,  it  is  wise  to  undertake  nothing,  for  evil  alone 
must  be  the  consequence." — (Shu-King,  part  4.  c.  iv.) 

The   chi,  here  mentioned,  is  a  certain  plant,  with  The  chi  di . 
which  another  mode  of  divination  is  practised.     The  vination. 
fibres  of  the  leaf  are  drawn  out  and  thrown  at  random, 
as  the  sticks  are  in  the  former  case ;  and  the  forms 
which  these  fibres  take  are  compared,  as  before,  with 
those  of  the  kwa,  and  then  explained  by  the  Y-King. 

Such  are  the  works,  which  to  this  day  are  considered 
as  the  foundations  of  Chinese  philosophy,  the  ground- 
work of  a  system  which  these  ignorant  beings  imagine 
raises  them  above  all  comparison  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth!  The  commentary  of  Confucius  on  the 
Y-King  would  certainly  reflect  the  greatest  disgrace  on 
his  memory,  if  we  did  not  consider  that  he  lived  in  all 
the  darkness  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  it  may  be  very 
excusable  in  him  to  have  participated,  but  which  leaves 
him  very  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  compared 
with  any  men  who  have  had  the  least  claim  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  to  the  title  of  philosophers. 

From  natural  philosophy  we  pass  to  metaphysics  :  and  Metaphy- 
here  we  find  Confucius  apparently  labouring  to  dis-  jl,cs  °f  . 
cover  something  like  principles  by  which  the  nature  of  ^onfucius- 
existence  in  general  might  be  explained.     These  princi- 
ples, however,  are  completely  wrapped  up  in  mystery, 
and  lead  to  no  intelligible  conclusion.    Father  COUPLET 
says,  that  Confucius  being  asked  to  explain  his  sen-ti- 
on  the  divinity,  excused  himself  at  the  time  ;  but  after 
much  reflection,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Great  Height  engendered  two  qualities,  the  per- 
fect and  the  imperfect :  these  two  qualities  engendered 
four  images :  and  these  four  images  produced  the  eight 
figures  of  Fo-Hi,  that  is  to  say,  all  things." 

He  is  also  said  to  have  taught  very  ridiculous  doctrines  Arithmetic, 
about  the  power  of  numbers,  considering  the  odd  num- 
bers as  perfect,  and  the  even  as  imperfect,  and  com- 
bining both  with  the  power  of  chance,  and  the  revolution 
of  the  elements,  which  he  sagaciously  makes  to  be  five, 
•wood  being  included  as  one ;  to  all  which  folly  his  dis- 
ciples have  added  greater  absurdities  of  their  own. 
They  pretend  that  each  of  the  five  elements  alternately 
produces  a  new  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  "  celestial 
empire;'1  that  according  to  the  predominant  element  of 
the  dynasty,  must  be  the  number  of  emperors  that  it 
produces ;  and  that  all  these  things  are  to  be  calculated 
by  the  admirable  rules  of  the  Y-King,  as  commented 
upon  by  the  great  Confucius. 

Passing  over   numberless  puerilities  of  this  kind,  Moral  phi- 
we  corne  at  length  to  view  Confucius  in  his  fairest  and  los°Phy- 
best  light,  as  a  moral  philosopher.    It  must  be  observed, 
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that  the  splendid  character  originally  given  of  him"  by 
the  missionaries  in  this  point  of  view,  was  dictated,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  motives  of  policy.  They  found  that 
no  reception  would  be  given  to  themselves  or  their  doc- 
trines, if  they  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  great  object  of 
veneration  throughout  China.  They  had  even  found  it 
necessary  to  wink  at  some  honours  closely  bordering  on 
idolatry,  that  were  paid  to  his  memory :  and  the  only 
way  that  they  could  reconcile  this  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, was  by  receiving,  as  genuine,  the  most  refined 
sentiments  attributed  to  him  by  his  followers  ;  constru- 
ing all  doubtful  passages  in  the  better  sense;  and  help- 
ing out  the  expressions  of  the  Chinese  by  a  paraphrastic 
translation,  which  brought  them  to  a  very  near  resem- 
blance with  the  Christian  doctrines.  However  laudable 
all  this  may  have  been,  as  a  mode  of  conciliating  the 
affections  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity,  it  has  probably 
tended  to  give  Europeans  a  notion  of  the  moral  system 
of  Confucius  much  more  favourable  than  it  really  de- 
serves. However,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  for  so 
many  ages  together  must  have  made  some  powerful 
appeals  to  some  of  the  best  principles  of  human  nature, 
or  he  could  neither  have  acquired  nor  retained  so  strong 
a  hold  on  their  affection  and  admiration. 

The  great  mistake  of  most  Europeans  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  morality  of  Confucius,  has  originated  in  their 
investing  it  with  an  imaginary  purity,  manifestly  bor- 
rowed from  Christianity  itself.  "  Hardly  anything  can 
be  added,"  says  one,  "  to  the  purity  of  his  morality. 
He  seems  rather  to  speak  like  a  doctor  of  the  revealed 
law,  than  a  man  who  had  no  light  but  what  the  law  of  na- 
ture afforded  him" — and  after  enumerating,  with  much 
exaggeration,  his  personal  virtues,  the  same  writer  adds, 
"  all  these  would  almost  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  he 
was  not  a  mere  philosopher,  formed  by  reason  only,  but 
a  man  inspired  by  God  for  the  reformation  of  the  world, 
and  to  check  that  torrent  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
which  was  about  to  check  that  particular  part  of  it."  Such 
wild  inferences  are  naturally  to  be  expected  from  such 
unsound  premises.  The  Confucius  here  spoken  of,  is 
altogether  an  imaginary  being,  and  can  have  no  relation 
to  the  author  of  the  Chun-tsicu,  or  to  the  commentator 
on  the  Y-King. 

Let  us  look  to  historical  events  :  let  us  consider  the 
circumstances  in    which  Confucius  must   have   been 
placed,  and  try  his  doctrines  by  the  effects  which  they 
appear  to  have  produced.     He  was  probably  an  emi- 
nent person  in  the  little  independent  state  of  Lw,  where, 
as  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  followers  of  Lao- 
Kiun  had  made  considerable  progress,  being  recom- 
mended to  the  admiration  of  all  ranks,  by  the  opinion 
that  they  possessed  the  drink  of  immortality,  by  which 
they  could  at  pleasure  prolong  human  life  to  any  extent. 
One  of  their  leading  tenets  was  to  recommend  seclu- 
sion from  active  life,  and  a  devotion  to  habitg  of  idle 
and  unprofitable  contemplation.  The  men  of  the  world, 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  government 
and  understood  best  the  actual  constitution  of  society, 
were  naturally  averse  to  the  prevalence  of  doctrines 
which  threatened  to  break  up  all  civil  relations,  and 
reduce  men  again  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  Confucius 
appears  to  have  been  most  earnest  in  resisting  these 
anti-social  doctrines  and  practices,  "  I  am  a  man," 
:$aid  he,  "  and  cannot  exclude  myself  from  the  society 
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of  men,   to  consort  with  beasts."      He  therefore  set  Confucius. 

himself  most  strenuously  to  defend  society,  as  it  was 

then  constituted  ;   his  works  ought  therefore  be  tried  by 

the  principles  of  that  constitution,   and  not  by  other 

principles,  which  he  had  never  witnessed  in  practice, 

and  could  not  conceive  in  imagination.     Of  these  prin- 

ciples  we  shall  consider  :  first,  those  which  are  political, 

and   secondly,  those  which  are   more  purely  ethical. 

The  former  occupy  far  the  greater  space  in  the  works 

of  Confucius,  who  is  indeed  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  a 

political  moralist.     The  political  system  which  he  and  His  political 

his  followers  support,  appears  to  be  founded  on  some  lllorallty> 

specious  maxims  ;  as 

1st,  That  the  sovereign  should  be  considered  as  the 
father  of  his  people. 

2dly,  That  all  offices  should  be  given  to  merit  alone. 

3dly,  That  the  military  power  should  be  entirely 
subject  to  the  civil.  —  And, 

4thly,  That  the  state  should  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  individual. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  practice,  might 
have  produced  an  admirable  system  of  civil  polity  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  deep  knowledge  and  practical 
experience, 

Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes. 

But  this  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
native  of  a  little  barbarous  state  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  river,  who,  if  he  travelled,  could  only  travel 
from  one  tribe  to  another,  all  possessing  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  civilization,  and  actuated  by  nearly  the 
same  views  of  policy.  The  result  was,  that  the  two 
first  of  the  principles  above  stated  resolved  themselves 
into  pure  despotism,  the  third  into  absolute  cowardice 
and  the  last  into  total  irreligion. 

Confucius,  in  the  Ta  Hiao,  or,  at  least,  the  para- 
phrastical  translator  of  that  work,  says,  "  the  whole 
science  of  princes  consists  in  cultivating  and  perfecting 
the  reasonable  nature  they  have  received  from  Tien.  — 
When  a  man  has  thus  renewed  himself,  there  will  be 
less  difficulty  in  renewing  others,  and  by  this  means 
concord  and  union  reign  in  families,  kingdoms  are 
governed  according  to  the  laws,  and  the  whole  empire 
enjoys  peace  and  tranquillity."  This  is,  to  fle  sure,  a  Contrasted 
very  pleasing  picture  of  two  or  three  hundred  millions  with  the 

of  human  beings,  guided  bv  one  profoundly  wise  sove-  P.™0).'.0?  °* 
.  J  .          .  J  ,    .,  the  Chinese 

reign  ;    but  this  picture  is  purely  imaginary,    and  it  sovcrei<,ng. 

contrasts  singularly  with  the  account  given  by  Marco 
Polo  of  the  manner  in  which  the  last  emperor  of  Manji 
or  Southern  China,  passed  his  time.  This  sovereign 
retained  in  his  service  a  thousand  young  females,  and 
his  great  amusement  was  to  see  them  bathe,  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  in  one  of  his  parks,  every  male  persori 
except  himself  being  carefully  excluded  from  these 
parties.  "  Thus,"  says  Polo,  "  was  his  time  consumed 
amidst  the  enervating  charms  of  his  women,  and  in 
profound  ignorance  of  whatever  related  to  martial  con- 
cerns ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  his  de- 
praved habits  and  his  pusillanimity  enabled  the  grand 
khan  to  deprive  him  of  his  splendid  possessions  -and, 
to  expel  him  with  ignominy  from  his  throne."  It  will 
be  said,  this  was  because  he  neglected  the  precepts  of 
Confucius.  No,  it  was  because  the  precepts  of  Con- 
fucius were  vague  and  unmeaning,  and  went  to  confirm, 
instead  of  correcting,  the  erroneous  principles  of  go- 
vernment which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen, 
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In  order  to  judge  properly  of  the  despotism  of  China, 
we  must  consider  the  distribution  of  orders  in  the  state, 
the  distribution  of  political  powers,  and  the  particular 
measures  which,  it  appears,  have  been  adopted  in  that 
country. 

The  distribution  of  orders  is  very  marked  in  China, 
and  they  may  be  reduced  to  four,  viz.  the  royal  family, 
the  officers  of  government,  the  common  people,  and 
the  slaves ;  and  this  distribution  is  derived  from  the 
rude   notion   of   family    government   which   prevailed 
among  the  first  settlers  of  China,  in  which  the  father  of 
the  family  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  deity,  who  had 
absolute  power  over  all  his  household,  delegating  a 
portion  of  his  authority   occasionally  to  such  of  his 
children  as  he  thought  fit,  and  leaving  the  most  servile 
occupations  to  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  family, 
but  reduced  to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  serving  it. 
The  fundamental  error  consisted  in  an  ignorance  of 
the   true   principle    of  paternal   power,  that  principle 
which,  within   due   limits,   is  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  society.     As  the  parent  was  venerated  when 
living  with  a  superstition  approaching  to  idolatry,  and 
actually  idolized  when  dead,  and  as  it  would  have  been 
thought  impious  to  restrain  his  power  of  correcting  dis- 
obedient children  or  slaves,  so  the  emperor,  considered 
as  the  father  of  the  people,  was  treated  with  a  degree 
of  submissive  veneration  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
mankind ;  insomuch,  that  to  this  day,  wherever  he  tra- 
vels, all  persons  are  forced,  under  pain  of  death,  to  re- 
main within  doors  ;  and  if  any  one  should  by  chance 
meet  his  train  approaching  on  the  road,  he  must  pro- 
strate  himself  with  his   face   to  the   ground,   lest  he 
should  incur  the  guilt  of  looking  on  so  exalted  a  per- 
sonage.    This  explains  why  the  Chinese  government 
so  rigorously  exacts  from  foreign  ambassadors  the  ob- 
servance of  ceremonies  which  we  call  servile  ;  for  as 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby  thought  that  he  should  never 
be  able  to  govern  his  school  if  the  boys  did  not  con- 
sider him  as  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom,  so  the 
sonstitutional  veneration  of  the  emperor's  sacred  person 
would  be  irremediably   shaken,   and  the  government 
itself  would  be  in  danger,  if  a  foreign  ambassador  were 
to  be  presented  at  the  court  of  Pekin  without  having 
made,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  nine  indispensable 
prostrations.      Despotic   power,    however,    cannot  be 
carried  on  without  officers,  civil  and  military;  and  the 
certain  mode  of  prevailing  on  such  officers  to  treat  the 
sovereign  with  unlimited  submission,  is  to  give  them 
the   power    of  exacting  a    submission   proportionably 
unlimited  from  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people,  among 
whom  in  China  are  reckoned  all  traders,  all  artificers, 
all  labourers,  as  well  as  the  vagabonds,  robbers,  and 
even  savages,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  so  well  regu- 
lated  empire.      The  gradations   between   the  orders 
grow  weaker  in  a  descending  ratio.     The  emperor  is 
inconceivably  higher  than  the  highest  mandarin.     The 
lowest  mandarin  thinks  himself  much  superior  to  the 
wealthiest  trader ;  but  between  the  slave  and  the  lowest 
labourer  the  distinction  is  scarcely  perceivable,  and  in 
many  respects  is  in  favour  of  the  slave. 

Political  power  is  no  otherwise  distributed  than  in 
its  administration.  The  emperor  is  the  sole  legislator, 
and  absolute  head  of  the  executive  and  judiciary.  The 
constitutions  of  the  empire  resolve  themselves  into  the 
single  rule  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty. There  is,  indeed,  a  code  of  civil  laws  derived 
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from  ancient  sources ;  but  that  code  is  newly-formed  Confucius, 
at  the  accession  of  each  new  dynasty,  and  takes  its  s^^-^ 
name   as  the   Ta-Tsing-Hoei-Tien  and    the  Ta-Tsing-      A-M- 
Lcu-JiCe,  the  one  being  the  code  of  general  institutes,     3454. 
and  thex>ther  the  code  of  penal  laws,  promulgated  by      sTc. 
authority  of  the   Tsing  dynasty;  as  we  lately  saw  in       550. 
France  the  Code  Napoleon,  during  the  short  prevalence 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.     This  code,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  continual  modification  by  imperial  decrees,  which 
are  generally  discussed,  beforehand,  by  one  or  more  of 
the  courts,  or  sections  into  which  the  council  of  state  is 
divided,  and  which,  after  revisal  by  the  colaos  who  form 
his  imperial   majesty's  cabinet,    are    submitted   to  his 
sanction,  and  when  promulgated  by  him  become  as 
binding  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  that  venerable  re- 
cord which  Fo-Hi  transcribed  from  the  inscriptions  on 
the  back  of  his  dragon-horse.     All  other  power,  as  we 
have  said,  is    administrative,  and   its   administration 
depends  on  two  principles,  centralization  and  gradual 
subordination.     In  every    province  there  is  a  regular 
hierarchy  of   offices,  civil  and  military,  all  of  whom 
we   call  by  the    general  name    of  mandarin,  or  com-  The  man- 
mander,  from  the  Portuguese  verb  mandar  to  command,  darins. 
which  is  well  enough  chosen,  since  each  in  regular 
subordination  is  commanded  by  his  superior,  until  we 
come  to  the  emperor,  who  is  under  no  command  but 
that  of  his  own  "  great  thoughts"  and  wisdom,  which 
his  officers  are  always  ready  to  pronounce  sublime,  until 
by  some  unexpected  convulsion  his  dynasty  is  hurled 
from  the   throne ;  and  then  they   abuse  him,  as  the 
Chinese,  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  did  that  extraor- 
dinary warrior   Kvblai  the    Great,  who  so  much  en- 
larged the  bounds  of   their   empire,    improved   their 
military  system,  made  the  great  canal,  and  was,  in 
his  time,  the  most  powerful  sovereign  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.     The  frauds  and  oppressions  of  the  man- 
darins go  on  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  their  power,  and 
yet  great  pains  are  taken  by  the  council  of  state  to  in- 
form themselves  of  what  passes  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  empire.     Each  province  has  its  prefect,  or  go-  prefeets. 
vernor,  who  is  changed  triennially ;  and  besides,  the 
emperor    sometimes   sends   special  commissioners    into 
certain  districts   to  make  their  reports  to  the  several 
sections  of  the  cou'ncil  at  Pekin.     But  the  radical  error 
remains :  a  system  of  mere  centralization  is  necessarily 
a  system  of  universal  corruption,  and  in  spite  of  the 
grave  exhortations  of  Confucius,  the  mandarins  of  all 
classes  exercise  their  functions  without  the  least  regard 
to  honour  or  conscience.     This  is  the  more  universal, 
because  there  is   nothing  hereditary,  nothing  profes- 
sional, nothing  commercial,  nothing  popular,  to  serve 
as  a  check,  or  corrective,  to  the  absolute  power  of  the 
emperor.     If  there  was  ever  an  hereditary  nobility  in  No  heredi- 
China  (as  some  have  supposed),   it  does  not  appear  tarJ  nobles, 
even  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  to  have  existed,  with 
any  powers  or  privileges  which  might  have  enabled  it 
to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the  emperor,  or  even  of  the 
lowest  mandarin.      If  there  was   ever   a  priesthood,  Nor  priest- 
endowed  with   lands    or  revenues,    it  has  long  since  hood- 
ceased,  and  given  place  to  the  miserable  bonzes  who 
work   on   the   superstitious  feelings  of   the   common 
people,  by  pretences  to  sorcery  and  magic.     As  to  the  Nor  legal 
profession  of  the  law,  which  so  often  in  Europe  has  profession, 
defended  the   genuine   interests  of  freedom,  no  trace 
appears  in  China  of  its  ever  having  existed.     Indeed, 
as  a  separate  profession,  it  is  always  one  of  compa- 
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Biography,  ratively  late  growth  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Laws 
come  first.     They   are   administered  for   a  while   by 
kings  in  person,  then  by  generals,  or  bishops;  after 
these  come  judges,   as  a  separate  order  of  men,  and 
lastly,  advocates  and  solicitors  ;  when,  and  not  before, 
the  law  becomes  a  learned  profession,  and  performs  a 
great  and  essential  part  in  protecting   the    rights   of 
civilized  man.     The  place  of  such  a  profession  is  not 
supplied  by  a  code,  and  least  of  all,  by  a  code  framed 
like    that  of  China,  which  aims  at  directing    the  mi- 
nutest concerns  of  civil  life,  and  at  graduating  its  penal- 
ties so  nicely  to  the  offence,   that  it  totally  overlooks 
the  character   and  situation  of  the  offender.     Hence 
arises  that  indiscriminate  frequency  of  corporal  punish- 
ments in  China  which  has  taken  away  from  the  Chi- 
nese all  feeling  of  personal  disgrace,  and  consequently 
has  eradicated  from  their  minds  every  sentiment  of 
honour.     If  neither  nobility,  clergy,  nor  lawyers  exist 
to  check,  and  thereby  to   temper  the  exercise  of  de- 
spotism in  China,  still  less  can  it  be  modified  by  any 
popular  rights.   There  is  nothing,  and  never  has  been 
in  that  country,  like  our  commercial  corporations,  no- 
thing   like  our   representative  system   in    any   of  its 
Liberty  of    branches;  nothing  like  our  trial  by  Jury.     The  liberty 
of  the  press,  it  is  said,  exists  :  and  a  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence is,  that  in  the  year  1779,  a  doctor  of  physic  pub- 
lished a  book,  in  which  he  predicted  the  death  of  the 
reigning  emperor    Kicn-Lung  (then  pretty   much   ad- 
vanced in   life),  and  spoke  with    some   disrespect   of 
Kang-Hi,  who  had  been  dead  about  sixty  years.    He 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish  this  work,  but  after  it 
was  published  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced 
to  be  cut  into   ten  thousand  pieces.      The  emperor, 
however,  of  his  great  clemency,  pardoned  every  thing 
but  the  disrespectful  mention  of  Kang-Hi,  for  which 
the  poor  author  was  only  beheaded.     If  it  should  be 
argued  that  the  system  of  examination,  by  which  alone 
the  mandarins  can  be  admitted  to  office,  at  least  in 
the  lower  ranks,  is  a   preservative   against  absolute 
despotism,  inasmuch  as  they  must  all  have  read  the 
moral  precepts  of  Confucius;  we  shall  only  answer  by 
appealing  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  .all  Europeans 
who  have  ever  visited  China,  to  prove  that  their  studies 
produce  very  little  effect  on  their  conduct ;  and  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  bold  and  patriotic  mandarin,  who 
from  public  spirit  would  resist  any  tyrannical  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  is  a  prodigy  no  less  un- 
frequent  in  China,  than  the  appearance  of  the  mira- 
culous bird  Fom-Hoam. 

In  examining  the  political  system  of  the  Chinese  by 
its  particular  effects,  we  are  doubtless  first  struck  with 
the  great  population  attributed  to  that  empire.     The 
government  seems  to  have  been  always  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  its  subjects,  partly  for  purposes 
of  military  conscription,  and  partly  for  reasons  of  finance 
and  police.     MARCO  POLO  informs  us  that  in  the  great 
city  of  Kin-sai,  the  capital  of  southern  China,  every 
housekeeper  was  obliged  to  suspend  at  his  door,  a  list 
of  all  the  inmates  of  his  family;   and  that  from  these 
lists  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of  families  was 
1,600,000,   or,  according  to  the  Basle  edition,   only 
600,000,   which  latter  at  four  and  a  half  persons  to 
each  family  would  give  a  population  of  2,700,000  souls. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  empire,  taken  together, 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  populous  in  the  world, 
in  proportion  to  its  size.    The  numbers,  however,  are 
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very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  terri-  Confucius, 
tory.     Whilst  the  cities  are  crowded  to  excess,  and 
millions  of  individuals  live  upon  the  rivers  in  boats, 
large  tracts  of  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  in  length  are  totally 
uncultivated.     The  soil  remains  unproductive  in   the 
distant  provinces,  while  the  towns  and  cities  labour  with 
a   redundant  population,   evidenced   in   the   extreme  Misery  of 
misery  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  in  the  number  of  va-  the  lower 
gabonds  and  thieves,  in  the  customs  of  infanticide,  and  orders. 
child-selling,  and  in  the  frequency  of  pestilences  and 
famines.      The  sexual  union  too,  is  so  far  from  being 
well  regulated  in  China,  that  we  find  every  possible 
corruption  of  it  practised;  some  with  little  shame  or 
secresy,  and  others  with  the  protection  or  encourage- 
ment of  the  laws.     Polygamy,  and  incapacity  for  mar-  Low  state 
riage,  prostitution,  and  professed  celibacy,  sensualities,  of  the  8ene- 
natural  and  unnatural,  are  all  almost  equally  common,       morals- 
and  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  effect  in  deranging  the 
natural  and  desirable  progress  of  the  population.     Of 
these  evils,  Confucius  was  not  philosopher  enough  to 
discern  the  effects  in  the  causes:  at  least  he  did  not 
point  out  their  proper  correctives.     He  did  not  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  state  in  the  relations  of  a  family :  he 
did  not  show  how  an  agricultural  as  well   as   a  trading 
population  might  be  encouraged  and  improved :  he  did 
not  teach  the  admirable  science  of  furnishing  the  in- 
dustrious of  all  classes  with  the  means  of  earning  an 
independent  and  comfortable  subsistence.     To  multiply 
crime  and  misery  under  the  notion  of  augmenting  the 
population,  is  to  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing 
to  the  human  race;  but  the  most  wretched  of  the  Chinese 
are  incited  by  the  precepts  of  Confucius  to  an  early 
marriage,  that  they  may  not  want  a  child  to  perform 
sacrifice  at  their  tombs! — and  what  is  very  remark- 
able, we  find  in  China,  as  in  England,  a   provision  Poor  law*, 
by   law  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor.     The 
Chinese    government,   like  all  other  despotisms,  has 
shown  great  rapacity  in  its  financial  system.     It  has  Taxes,  cur- 
established  a  monopoly  of  salt,  a  capitation  tax,  per-  rency,  &c. 
sonal  services  from  landholders,  and  duties,  internal 
and  external,  on  tea,  cattle,  and  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dize :  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Kublai-Khan,  some 
centuries  before  paper-money  was  known  in  Europe, 
availed  himself  of  that  mode  of  recruiting  his  treasury, 
as  is  fully  explained  by  Marco  Polo.     In  respect  to 
police,  too,  the  Chinese  government  has  adopted  many 
useful  regulations,  though  principally  with  no  view  to 
public  accommodation,   but  merely  to   its   own  con- 
venience.   Large  garrisons,  originally  stationed  in  cities 
to  keep  down  seditions,    have   dwindled   to  a   mere 
patrole  for  protection  against  fire  and  robbers.     A  post 
conveyance  has  been  established,  but  only  for  govern- 
ment dispatches  ;  inns  have  been  erected,  but  only  for 
travellers  going  to  or  from  the  court ;  roads  have  been 
made  principally  for  the  convenience  of  the  government 
and  its  couriers  :  and  it  is  deserving  remark,  that  the 
great  Kublai  bordered  his  roads  with  trees,  because 
his   astrologers  told  him  that  a   person  who  planted 
trees  would  be  sure  to  attain  long  life.     As  to  educa-  Education. 
tion,  it  would  seem,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
it  would  be  pretty  much  confined  to  the  mandarins. 
D'AVITY,   indeed,  says,  that  there   is  no  person  in 
China,  however  poor,  who  cannot  read  and  write.     It 
is  said,  that  the  emperor  Ta-Essu,  the  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  built  schools  throughout  the  country ; 
but  that  they  have  since  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins. 
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As  to  Confucius  (according  to  the  stories  related  of 
him),  he  was,  even  in  his  youth,  averse  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  ;  "  the  people,"  said  he,  "  would 
think  cheaply  of  the  ancient  books,  if  they  could  com- 
prehend them.  A  subordination  of  minds,  by  which 
the  ignorant  are  dependent  on  the  knowing,  is  very 
useful,  and  even  necessary  in  society ; — if  mankind 
were  all  equally  knowing,  all  would  be  for  governing, 
and  no  one  would  obey."  It  must  be  owned  that  this 
sounds  rather  more  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  relate  the  anecdote,  than  of  a  young  barbarian  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lu,  some  centuries  before  printing  is 
pretended  to  have  been  known  there,  and  who  is  de- 
scribed as  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time 
of  making  the  remark. 

Cedant  anna  togce  has  been  considered  as  a  wise 
maxim  in  many  states ;  but  the  Chinese  have  carried 
it  to  an  absurd  extreme.  It  was  not  so  in  the  time  of 
the  Mogul  conquerors ;  Kublai,  himself  a  soldier,  gave 
precedence  to  the  military.  He  had  his  conscription 
and  his  imperial  guard.  By  means  of  the  former  he 
raised  men  in  Katai  to  keep  down  the  people  of  Manji, 
and  in  Munji  to  keep  down  those  of  Katai.  "  It  is  his 
practice,"  says  Polo,  "  to  make  an  annual  selection 
amongst  all  his  subjects,  of  such  as  are  best  qualified 
to  bear  arms,  and  these  he  enrols  to  serve  in  his  nu- 
merous garrisons,  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
armies."  A  little  further  this  author  adds:  "  When  it 
happens  that  a  city  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  (and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  these  people,  actuated 
by  some  sudden  exasperation,  to  murder  their  gover- 
nors), a  part  of  the  garrison  of  a  neighbouring  city  is 
immediately  dispatched  with  orders  to  destroy  the  place 
where  such  guilty  excesses  have  been  committed."  The 
imperial  guard  of  Kubfai  consisted  of  12,000  men, 
called  kasitan,  or  "  soldiers  devoted  to  their  master." 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moguls,  the  old  Chinese 
customs  were  revived,  according  to  which  the  literary 
class  again  took  the  lead :  and  a  general  is  now  sub- 
ject to  be  publicly  flogged  by  order  of  a  superior  civil 
mandarin,  without  losing  either  his  rank  or  his  com- 
mand. The  consequence  is  manifest :  the  Chinese 
armies  have  no  feeling  of  military  honour,  and  are 
skilled  in  no  military  arts;  and  though  they  are  nu- 
merous beyond  all  conception,  yet  it  is  probable  that  a 
single  English  brigade  would  easily  overrun  the  whole 
country.  Thus  a  branch  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  con- 
quered first  Katai,  and  afterwards  Manji,  in  which  latter 
country  a  single  city  contained  a  population  more  than 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  all  the  Tartar  armies.  And 
again,  in  1618,  when  the  Tartars  broke  through  the 
great  wall,  and  defeated  a  Chinese  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  emperor  sent  to  Macoa  to  engage 
one  hundred  Portuguese  musketeers,  by  whose  aid  he 
hoped  to  do  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  means  of 
his  immense  native  forces. 

The  principle  of  toleration  is  doubtdess,  in  itself,  as 
amiable  as  it  is  wise  and  just ;  but,  unfortunately, 
Confucius,  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  has 
omitted  to  point  out  the  evil  with  which  it  may  possibly 
be  connected,  namely,  a  total  indifference  to  all  re- 
ligious principles.  In  China,  travellers  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  know  what  was  the  religion  of  the  state,  or 
of  any  man  of  tolerable  education  in  the  whole  country  ; 
and,  in  fact,  these  latter  seem  to  concern  themselves 
very  little  on  this  most  important  of  all  subjects.  All 
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that  they  deem  necessary  is,  that  the  emperor,  attended  Confucius. 
by  his  principal  officers,  should  perform  certain  insig-  ' 
nificant  ceremonies  at  stated  periods  to  the  deity  of  the 
sky  and  to  the  deity  of  the  earth  ;  but  who  these  deities 
are,  whether  they  are  the  same  or  different,  whether 
mortal  or  immortal,  spiritual  or  bodily,  good  or  bad, 
nobody  either  knows  or  cares.     If  we  could  trust  to 
the  translations  of  the  missionaries,  we  should  regard 
some  passages  in  the  works  of  Confucius  as  breathing 
a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  refined  religion  ;  but 
when  we  look  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Y-King,  we 
see  him  erecting  Chance  into  the  supreme  deity  and 
governor  of  human  affairs.  Hence,  among  his  followers,  Diversities 
some  appear  to  be  pure  theists,  some  worshippers  of  among  the 

the  visible  sky,  some  general  sceptics,  and  some  posi-  ,°,  °"erso' 
,.        •  *      ,,°  .    r  .        i.i  Loniucius. 

tive  atheists  :  and  the  only  point  in  which  they  agree 

is,  in  deeming  China  the  "  great  nation,"  and  themselves 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  Chinese.  They  consider 
that  persons  who  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
taught  to  read  ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  their  awkward 
characters  must  needs  be  extremely  ignorant;  and  that 
for  such  people  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Bonzes,  of  the  Tao-tse,  or  of  the  Christian  missionaries, 
are  equally  suitable  :  and  it  is  only  when  these  latter 
venture  to  speak  publicly  in  derogation  of  the  esta- 
blished customs  of  China,  or  to  do  any  act  tending  to 
disturb  that  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  which  Confucius 
so  strongly  inculcates,  that  they  are  restrained  by  law. 
Several  imperial  decrees  have  been  issued  at  different 
times  on  these  grounds,  and  one  by  the  present  Em- 
peror Kia  King  in  1805,  which  is  principally  remark- 
able for  the  very  vague  and  confused  manner  in  which 
it  speaks  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  As  to  the  gross 
idolatry  of  the  Bonzes,  which  all  the  mandarins 
regard  with  the  utmost  contempt,  it  has  been 
for  ages  protected  by  the  government,  and  is 
the  religion  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Confucius  has  succeeded  as  little  in  reforming  the  He  was  not 
moral  character  as  the  political  institutions  of  his  a  successful 
countrymen.  Some  authors,  and  even  some  English-  rc 
men,  have  had  the  inconceivable  folly  to  argue  as  if 
they  thought  that  the  morals  of  a  people  would  be  im- 
proved, if  their  governors  had  no  religion  at  all;  and 
in  support  of  this  monstrous  proposition,  Mr.  GORDON, 
the  translator  of  Tacitus,  gravely  produces  the  instance 
of  China.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  the  mandarins,  who 
are  the  nobles,  wise  men,  and  governors  of  the  coun- 
try, are,  properly  speaking,  of  no  religion  ;  but  zealous 
for  the  public  good,  they  make  the  welfare  of  the  state 
their  principal  care,  and  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
politeness  and  virtue."  "  The  empire  of  China  is  the 
most  populous  and  flourishing  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
although  the  individuals  who  govern  it  have  no  other 
rule  of  conduct  than  the  light  of  pure  reason  and 
natural  morality."  Let  us  see  how  this  picture  is  sub- 
stantiated, in  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  even  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  It  does  indeed  appear,  that  Parental 
one  virtue,  certainly  of  no  mean  weight  in  the  scale  of  authority 
morals,  prevails  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant,  ' 
namely,  filial  piety  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  even  this 
is  converted,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
empire,  into  the  vice  of  actual  idolatry,  which,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,  was  accompanied,  till  about 
a  century  ago,  with  human  sacrifices.  This  virtue, 
too,  is  far  from  producing  its  natural  result  —  parental 
3x2 
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affection.     The  father  may,  and  often  does,  punish  his 
children  with  a  severity   which,  in  its  consequences, 
may  prove  fatal :  and  whatever  the  penal  code  says  of 
the  practice  of  infanticide,  we  know  it  prevails  to  a  very 
great  extent.     Parents,  too,  have  the  horrid  custom  of 
inflicting  sexual  mutilation  on  their   male   children; 
sometimes  that  they  may  stand  a  better  chance  of  pro- 
motion in  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  sometimes  that 
they  may  sell  them  as  slaves.     In  a  popular  tale,  called 
"  The  Three    Dedicated   Rooms,"  recently  translated 
from  the  Chinese,  by  Mr.  Davis,   we  find   a  woman 
offering  to  sell  herself  and  all  her  children,  as  slaves  ; 
and  th?s  is  mentioned  casually,  as  a  mere  common  in- 
cident.    In  fact,  the  sale  of  children  by  their  parents 
seems,  in  China,  to  be  the  great  source  from  which 
slavery  is  supplied.     Many  parents,  too,  literally  sell 
their  daughters  to  prostitution;    and  the  number  of 
prostitutes,  from  this  and  other  causes,  in  the  Chinese 
cities,  is,  and  for  many  centuries  past  has  been,  im-  „ 
mense,  as  we  may  see  from  Marco  Polo's  account  of 
Kin-Sat,  where,  he  says,  the  prostitutes  were  in  such 
numbers,  as  he  dares  not  to  report,  although  he  had 
before  mentioned,  that  in  another  city  there  were  no 
less  than  five  and  twenty  thousand.  The  lower  Chinese 
have  even  been  accused  of  being  cannibals  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  extremity  of  famine,'  which  not  un- 
frequently  occurs  among  them,  they  have  eaten  dead 
bodies :  but  this  is  not  extraordinary,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  men  whose  poverty  constantly  induces 
them    to    devour    vermin,   and   the  most    disgusting 
food.    From  such  people  generous  feelings  of  humanity 
cannot  be  expected,   and  they  accordingly  see  their 
associates  drowning  or  perishing  from  fatigue,  without 
an  effort   for   their   relief.     Kept   as   these  wretched 
people  are,  through  life,  under  the  perpetual  terror  and 
frequent  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  they  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  servile  and  cowardly,  in  the  highest 
degree ;  but  these  very  vices  only  render  them  more 
insolent  to  foreigners,  whom  they  think  they  may  safely 
treat  with  contempt ;  and  more  disorderly,  when,  by 
the  accidental  weakness  of  the  police,  they  are  em- 
boldened to  break  out  into  sedition. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  artizans  and  traders,  who  are 
removed  above  want,  and  sometimes  possess  con- 
siderable property,  though  without  any  thing  like  rank 
or  estimation  in  society,  we  shall  find  the  character  of 
fraud  very  generally  attached  to  them  by  travellers. 
Gluttony,  sensuality,  and  the  indulgence  of  unnatural 
propensities,  are  common  to  the  wealthier  individuals 
of  this  class,  with  the  superior  mandarins  :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  they  ape  the  latter  in 
that  sort  of  politeness  which  consists  in  a  multitude  of 
fatiguing  and  ostentatious  ceremonies.  It  will  per- 
haps be  thought  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
among  the  Chinese  ceremonies,  the  missionaries  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  minutely  described  a  custom 
similar  to  the  modern  European  use  of  visit  ing- cards  ; 
but  instead  of  a  mere  card,  the  Chinese  visitor  leaves 
a  little  book  of  about  twelve  pages,  in  which  nothing 
is  written  but  his  name,  with  various  epithets  of  sub- 
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missiveness  and  reverence,  toward  the  person  at  whose  Coufucius. 
house  it  is  left.  •~^*-v~*^- 

It  is  among  the  higher  literati,  the  great  offi 
civil  and  military,  who  must  all  have  profoundly  studied 
the  works  of  Confucius,  that  the  happiest  effect  of  his 
philosophy  is,  if  anywhere,  to  be  found.    Mr.  Gordon, 
we  have  seen,  asserts  that  they  distinguish  themselves 
alike  by  their  politeness  and  their  virtue.     That  their 
politeness  gives  place  entirely  to  selfishness  and  inso- 
lence,  is   abundantly  proved  by  their  conduct  to  the  insolence, 
ambassadors  who,  in  late  times,  have  been  dispatched 
to  the  court  of  Pekin  ;  nor  is  this  any  novelty.     When 
the  Emperor  S/iang-Tee,  in   1721,  put  an  end  to   the 
disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  by 
banishing  them  both,  the  following  was  the  treatment 
experienced  by  the  pope's  legate,  Monsignore  ME/ZA- 
BARBA:  "  The  Ta-Giii,  or  great  mandarin  Lce-ljing- 
Shitng,  entering   the  apartment  like   a  madman,  and 
seizing  the  legate  by  the  collar,  cried  out  before  the 
whole  company,  that  he  was  a  perfidious  wretch  and  a 
traitor,  on  whose  account  he,  the  mandarin,  was  likely 
to  lose  his  own  head  ;  but  that  he  would  be  revenged 
beforehand  by    murdering    the   legate.      During  this 
disgraceful    scene,   the  domestics  of  the  Ta-Gin  im- 
proved upon  the  violence  of  their  master  by  boxing  the 
ears  of  the  legate's  principal  attendant,  pulling  him  by 
the  beard,  and  treating  him  with  a  hundred  other  in- 
dignities.    Monsignore  MEZZABAKBA,  overcome  with 
fear  and  terror,  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  w hich  would 
have  excited  the  pity  of  any  body  but  a  Chinese ;  but 
this  only  serted  to  excite  the  mockery  of  a  mandarin,  Absence  of 
who  jeeringly  told  him  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were  public 
transported  with  rage,  and  that  he  was  quite  pale  with  virtue, 
anger  against  his  imperial  majesty  :  nor  had  the  legate 
any   other  mode  of  repelling  this  inhuman  reproach, 
than  by  descending  to  the  most  humble  protestations 
and  the  most  humiliating  excuses."     Such  is  their  po- 
liteness!    As  to  virtue,  public  or  private,  we  look  in 
vain  among  the  accounts  of  all  our  travellers  for  any 
proof  of  it  in  a  mandarin.     Greater  meanness,   cor- 
ruption, or  injustice,  cannot  well  be  imagined  to  exist 
in  any  class  of  men,  than  these  vaunted  sages  exhibit 
in   their  uniform  conduct.     Nor  will  this  be  thought 
surprising,  when  we  learn  that  the  highest  dignities  of 
the   empire  are  often  conferred  on  persons  who  have 
undergone  the  barbarous  mutilation  before  mentioned. 
It  is  true  that  the  Mandhew  Tartars,  who  founded  the 
present  dynasty,  effected  some  reform  in  this  respect : 
they  reduced  the  number  of  these  unhappy  persons  in 
the  palace  from  twelve  thousand  to  about  six  thousand  ; 
and  removed  them   in  general  from  the  chief  posts  in 
each  department  of  public  business;  but  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  the  growing  habits  of  sensuality  and 
corruption  at  the  imperial   court  have   since  brought 
back  things  very  nearly  to  their  former  situation.    Such 
monstrous  deviations  from  the  wise  laws  by  which  the 
great  author  of  nature  has  willed  that  mankind  should 
be  governed,  can  never  take  place  without  drawing 
after  them  consequences  equally  fatal  to  the  happiness 
of  men,  and  to  the  true  greatness  of  nations. 
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AMONG  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece,  who  were  the 
most  distinguished  for  inflexible  courage  and  exalted 
patriotism,  Leonidas  must  ever  hold  a  pre-eminent 
rank.  His  extraordinary  self-sacrifice,  with  that  of 
his  faithful  little  band  of  warriors  at  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, has  not  only  rendered  the  place  itself  illus- 
trious, but  given  additional  brightness  and  glory  to  the 
name  of  Greek,  and  to  the  age  of  splendid  achieve- 
ment. The  service  rendered  to  his  country  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  crisis  which  seemed  to  demand  it, 
and  the  honourable  failure  and  consequent  destruction 
of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  enterprize,  merits  a 
greater  commendation,  and  has  acquired,  in  fact,  a 
more  lasting  celebrity  than  many  of  the  most  splendid 
successes. 

of  The  ancestors  of  Leonidas  were,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  Anaxandrides,  Leon,  Eury- 
cratides,  Anaxander,  Eurycrates,  Polydorus,  Alca- 
menes,  Teleclus,  Archelaus,  Agesilaus,  Doryssus, 
Leobotes,  Echestratus,  Agis,  Eurysthenes,  Aristode- 
mus,  Cleodeeus,  Hyllus,  and  Hercules ;  and,  although 
eminent  names  maybe  recognized  in  this  enumeration, 
the  single  deed  which  gave  him  at  once  a  matchless 
fame  and  a  gloomy  sepulchre,  invests  him  with  a 
better  distinction  than  the  most  renowned  ancestry. 
The  same  historian  relates  that  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Sparta  was  accidental ;  for  as  he  had  two 
brothers,  both  of  superior  age  to  himself,  Cleomenes. 
and  Doricus,  he  had  no  expectation  of  possessing  the 
government.  The  former,  however,  died  without 
leaving  any  male  issue,  and  the  latter  also  ending  his 
days  in  Sicily,  the  crown  devolved  on  Leonidas,  who 
was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Cleomenes. 

At  the  period  when  Xerxes  was  marching  against 
Greece  with  his  countless  myriads,  which  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  oppose  by  any  effectual  resist- 
ance, a  fit  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  display 
of  that  heroic  patriotism  which  inflamed  the  bosom  of 
Leonidas.  The  Persian  king  having  halted  at  Therme 
for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  all  possible  previous  in- 
formation, procuring  guides,  and  refreshing  his  troops, 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  proceed  by  Upper  Macedo- 
nia into  Thessaly,  the  fleet  remaining  in  the  adjoining 
bay  eleven  days  subsequently  to  the  re-commencement 
of  the  march.  No  sooner  had  intelligence  of  the 
Persian  movements  reached  the  assembly  at  Corinth, 
than  the  forces  under  Leonidas  proceeded  to  take  their 
station  at  Thermopylae,  while  the  fleet  was  collected  in 
the  road  of  Artemisium,  on  the  coast  of  Euboea,  several 
gallies  being  dispatched  to  watch  the  enemy.  At  this 
momentous  crisis,  the  Delphian  oracle  being  consulted, 
directed  them  to  pray  to  the  winds,  which  might  prove 
powerful  coadjutors  of  the  Greeks ;  an  admonition 
which  the  confederates  received,  with  great  thankful- 


ness and  ready  obedience.  Another  response  ordered 
the  Athenians  to  pray  to  their  son  in  law  ;  which  re- 
ferred  to  an  invocation  of  the  north  wind,  because 
Boreas  (probably  a  chief  of  that  name  in  Thracia)  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Erectheus,  king  of  Attica. 

In  the  meantime,  Xerxes  pressed  on  through  Mace- 
donia  to  Perrhsebia,  and  across  Thessaly  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thermopylae.  This  spot  furnished  many 
facilities  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  ridge  of  ./Eta, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  ex- 
tends across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  in 
almost  every  part  of  it  impracticable  for  an  army.  It 
is  pervaded  at  nearly  right  angles  by  another  ridge  of 
a  similar  description,  rising  immediately  from  the'  Co- 
rinthian isthmus,  and  passing  along  under  the  different 
names  of  Helicon,  Parnassus,  and  Pindus,  through  the 
middle  of  Greece.  On-  the  western  side,  consequently, 
Pindus,  yEta,  and  Parnassus,  present  three  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  approach  into  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. 7Eta  is  the  only  difficulty  on  the  eastern  side  ; 
and  here  only  a  single  pass  was  known,  termed  the 
gate,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  ridge  meets  the  sea.  The  Phocians  had  for- 
merly erected  a  fortress,  and  stationed  a  garrison  there, 
and  had  placed  a  wall  across,  where  was  a  width  of 
fifty,  or  nearly  fifty  feet.  On  the  Thessalian  side  they 
had  also  contrived  to  pour  an  inundation  from  some  hot 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Thermopylae,  which  signifies 
hot-springs,  was  derived.  To  the  northward  of  this 
pass  the  mountains  closed,  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  a 
single  carriage,  and  to  the  southward  they  ran  into  the 
sea.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  precisely  at  this  spot  a 
very  small  force  might  contend  with  successful  resist- 
ance against  a  very  large  one,  and  that  the  project  of 
stopping  the  progress,  if  not  turning  back  the  legions 
of  Xerxes,  though  sufficiently  hazardous,  was  not  an 
entirely  hopeless  or  desperate  undertaking.  This  situ- 
ation possessed  also  the  further  advantage  of  a  ready 
communication  with  the  fleet,  which  rode  in  a  secure 
haven. 

On  the  north  of  Thermopylae  is  a  plain,  in  one  part 
wide,  and  in  another  very  narrow,  enclosed  by  impas- 
sable mountains,  called  the  Trachinian  rocks,  and  bor- 
dering on  the  Malian  bay.  The  king  had  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  the  town  of  Trachis,  to  the  southward 
of  which  the  river  Asopos  enters  a  cleft  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  forms  the  only  road;  a  little  southward,  the 
small  stream  called  Phoenix  meets  the  Asopus,  where 
a  single  carnage-way  rendered  this  part  passable.  The 
Asopus  discharges  itself  into  the  Malian  bay,  after  en- 
tering a  valley  in  which  stood  the  town  of  Anthela, 
with  the  temple  of  Ceres,  the  temple  of  Amphictyon, 
and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic  assem- 
bly. Thermopylae  was  a  little  beyond,  at  about  the 
distance  of  two  English  milea  from  the  junction  of  the. 
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Asopus  and  the  Phoenix.  To  the  north  of  the  moun- 
tains, Xerxes  commanded  the  country,  while  the 
Greeks  held  the  pass. 

Leonidas  took  with  him  a  body  of  300  chosen  men, 
who  were  all  heads  of  families,  with  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  rendering  their  state  the  greater,  and  in- 
spiriting them  to  deeds  of  nobler  heroism — thus  judi- 
ciously combining  the  domestic  with  the  patriotic 
feelings.  To  these  were  added  Theban  troops  to  the 
amount  of  400,  under  the  command  of  Leontiades,  son 
of  Eurymachus;  but  they  were  united  in  the  enterprize 
rather  from  motives  of  policy  than  feelings  of  confi- 
dence, since  they  were  strongly  suspected  of  cherishing 
secret  sentiments  of  hostility  against  the  common 
cause,  being  attached  to  the  Medes.  The  march  of  this 
body  was  hastened  by  the  Spartans,  in  order  that  their 
example  might  stimulate  their  allies  to  action,  and  pre- 
vent any  pretence  from  delay  forgoing  over  to  the  Medes. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  troops  of  the  confederate  cities, 
with  those  of  the  Thespians,  and  the  others  already 
enumerated,  amounted  to  only  8,000,  or,  at  most,  to  about 
11,000  men;  of  which,  4,000  only  were  employed  at 
Thermopylae  against  the  Persian  host ;  but  these,  as  one 
of  their  historians  observes,  were  all  resolved,  to  a  man, 
to  conquer  or  die.  It  appears  that  the  Carnian  festival, 
which  was  celebrated  for  seven  days  at  Sparta,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  protracted  the  advance  of  the  main 
body,  though  they  intended  to  follow  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  The  Olympic  games  had  a  similar  effect 
in  detaining  others  of  the  allies  who  were  not  antici- 
pating any  immediate  engagement  at  Thermopylse. 

The  Persian  monarch  had  made  an  erroneous  calcu- 
lation of  the  effect  of  his  preparations,  and  the  hitherto 
irresistible  progress  of  his  army.  He  vainly  imagined 
that  the  Greeks  would  flee  at  the  first  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, without  even  an  attempt  at  self-defence  ;  but 
what  was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  the  passes 
guarded  to  stop  his  irruption,  and  defy  his  power.  He 
had  indeed  been  forewarned  of  the  probability  of  such 
a  measure,  but  he  despised  the  thought  as  ridiculously 
romantic,  believing  firmly  in  his  own  invincibility. 
The  Greeks  were  indeed  at  first  seized  with  terror,  and 
not  only  consulted  about  a  retreat,  but  would  most 
likely  have  accomplished  it,  but  for  the  skill  of  their 
general.  The  Peloponuesians  were  anxious  to  return 
and  guard  the  isthmus,  which  was,  however,  resolutely 
opposed  by  the  Phocians  and  Locrians,  whom  Leoni- 
das prevailed  upon  to  continue  at  the  post  of  honour 
and  of  danger ;  at  the  same  time,  adopting  the  very 
proper  precaution  of  dispatching  messengers  to  the 
different  states  to  procure  necessary  supplies. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Persian  king  sent  a  horseman 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  to  give  ad- 
vice of  their  movements.  Those  who  were  stationed 
within  the  intrenchments  he  was  unable  to  discover, 
but  he  brought  a  report  of  those  who  were  on  the  out- 
side. These  were  the  Lacedaemonians,  some  of  whom 
were  performing  gymnastic  exercises,  while  others  were 
engaged  in  combing  their  hair,  which  was  explained  to 
him  by  Demaratus  as  their  ordinary  practice,  previous 
to  their  undertaking  any  dangerous  enterprize.  Plu- 
tarch mentions  it  as  a  saying  of  Lycurgus,  that  long 
hair  added  grace  to  handsome  men,  and  made  those 
who  were  ugly  more  terrific.  This  is  well  alluded 
to  in  the  poem  of  Leonidas  by  Glover. 
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The  Spartans  then  composed  th'  external  guard  ; 
They  in  a  martial  exercise  employed, 
Heed  not  the  monarch  and  his  gaudy  train, 
But  poise  the  spear  protended  as  in  fight, 
Or  lift  their  adverse  shields  in  single  strife, 
Or,  trooping  forward,  rush,  retreat,  and  wheel 
In  ranks  unbroken,  and  with  equal  feet : 
While  others  calm  beneath  their  polish'd  helms 
Draw  down  their  hair,  whose  length  of  sable  curls 
O'erspread  their  necks  with  terror. 

Xerxes  is  said  to  have  waited  four  days,  after  having 
thus  reconnoitred  theposition  of  the  Greeks,  in  thecon- 
fi dent  expectation  of  their  availing  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  make  good  their  retreat.  He  could  not  enter- 
tain a  moment's  doubt,  but  that  his  tremendous  arma- 
ment would  induce  them  to  disperse  at  once,  and  leave 

him  an  undisputed  entrance.   In  this  interval,  he  adopted  ExPedients 
,r  .  T         -j       /r»i    L    •     T  to  gam  over 

every  expedient  to  gam  over  Leonidas  (Plut.  in  Lacon.  Leomdas. 
Apoph.),  giving  him  the  most  magnificent  promises, 
especially  urging  his  desertion  by  assurances  that  he 
should  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  with  what  scorn  and  abhorrence  such 
proposals  would  be  received  by  the  unsullied  patriotism 
and  devoted  zeal  of  such  a  person  as  Leonidas.  He 
was  afterwards  commanded  by  a  herald  in  the  name  of 
Xerxes,  to  come  and  deliver  up  his  arms,  to  which  the 
laconic  general  replied,  'Avr£ypcn//E,  /loXwv  \fy3e,  "  Come 
and  take  them,"  which  left  no  hope  to  the  invader 
from  the  arts  of  negociation.  Herodotus  says,  that 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Persian's  merciful  inactivity, 
observing  that  the  Greeks  continued  on  their  post, 
merely,  as  he  imagined,  from  imprudent  rashness,  he 
became  much  exasperated,  and  ordered  a  detachment 
of  Medes  and  Cissians  to  go  and  bring  them  all  alive 
into  his  presence.  This  command,  however,  was  more 
easily  given  than  executed.  The  attack  was  made, 
but  to  the  disgrace  of  the  assailants,  who  lost  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men.  A  reinforcement  was  sent, 
but  without  producing  the  effect ;  and  it  became  evident, 
observes  the  historian,  on  iroXXoi  piv  avdpwrrot  iviv, 
oXtyoi  It  avtyeg,  that  "  Xerxes  had  indeed  many  men, 
but  few  soldiers."  The  Persian  troops,  which  had  ob- 
tained the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  "  immortal 
band,"  under  the  command  of  Hydarnes,  were  next  Hydarnes. 
ordered  to  the  assault,  and  a  certain  and  easy  victory 
was  confidently  expected :  but  their  success  was  no 
better  than  that  of  their  predecessors  ;  their  superior 
numbers,  as  the  Greek  historian  candidly  admits,  being 
of  little  or  no  advantage,  on  account  of  the  confined 
extent  of  the  field  of  action,  and  the  shortness  of  their 
spears,  in  comparison  with  those  of  their  enemies. 
Their  conduct  was  highly  spirited,  though  their  efforts 
were  unsuccessful;  for,  after  making  every  kind  of 
attack  they  could  devise,  they  were  compelled,  at  length, 
however  reluctantly,  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  A 
few  only  of  the  Spartans  fell,  while  the  loss  of  the  Per- 
sians was  prodigious.  The  conflict  was  renewed  the 
next  day,  with  fresh  troops  on  the  part  of  the  invading 
enemy,  who  indulged  the  hope  that  weariness  and 
wounds  would  have  disabled  the  defenders  of  Thermo- 
pylse from  any  vigorous  resistance,  but  the  disappoint- 
ed tyrant  and  his  minions  were  obliged  again  to  with- 
draw from  the  terrible  conflict  with  the  patriotic 
Spartans  and  their  immortal  leader. 

Amidst  the  perplexities  that  now  encompassed  the 
Persian  monarch — thus  checked,  and  some  of  his  cho- 
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tes. 


Biography,  sen  troops  disgraced  by  the  moral  force  of  an  insig- 
nificant few, — treachery  came  to  his  relief  in  the  per- 
son of  Ephialtes,  the  son  of  Eurydemus,  a  Melian,  who 
was  influenced  by  the  hope  of  a  great  recompence,  to 
point  out  a  path  over  the  mountain  leading  directly  to 
Thermopylae.  It  was  a  circuitous  and  difficult  route, 
but  had  been  used  by  the  Thessalians  on  some  occa- 
sions when  they  invaded  Phocis  for  plunder :  and 
though  afterwards  neglected,  was  well  known  by  the 
Phocians,  whom  Leonidas  had  appointed  to  defend  it. 
It  commenced  at  the  cleft  in  the  rock  where  the  river 
Asopus  entered  ;  whence  it  was  found  winding  up  the 
hill  called  Anopsea,  and  proceeding  along  the  ridge 
between  jEta,  on  one  side  the  Trachinian  rock  ;  on  the 
other,  it  descended  to  Alpeni,  the  first  town  of  Locris. 
By  adopting  this  course,  the  Persians  were  likely  to 
obtain  an  access  to  the  opposing  and  hitherto  resist- 
less force,  which  they  might  with  probability  calculate 
xipon  as  insuring  the  victory  to  their  innumerable  hosts. 
These  were  most  welcome  tidings,  and  were  no  sooner 
heard  than  acted  upon  by  the  generals  of  Xerxes. 
The  enterprize  being  committed  to  Hydarnes,  he  march- 
ed, under  the  cover  of  evening,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment, and  by  day-break  attained  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  Anopaea,  where  the  Phocian  guard 
was  placed,  to  the  amount  of  1,000  men,  but  from 
whom  the  Persian  troops  were  screened  by  the  oaks 
which  everywhere  covered  it.  The  modern  war- 
rior will  with  justice  accuse  them  of  the  want  of  neces- 
sary vigilance,  in  the  employment  of  sentries  and 
scouts,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  when  they  had  vo- 
lunteered their  services  to  guard  this  pass,  which  was 
the  only  practicable  method  of  taking  them  by  sur- 
prise ;  they  can  never  be  extricated  from  the  charge  of 
a  folly  amounting  to  madness.  So  it  was,  however, 
that  they  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  approach 
of  their  enemies  by  the  sound  of  their  feet  on  the  fallen 
leaves ;  the  air,  fortunately,  being  at  the  time 
extremely  tranquil.  Instantly  the  Phocians  new,  to 
arms,  which  at  first  checked  the  eager  haste  of  the 
Persians,  who  had  not  expected  that  any  measures  had 
been  taken  to  defend  this  narrow  passage  ;  but  finding 
from  the  treacherous  Ephialtes,  that  they  were  not 
Lacedsemonians,  Hydarnes  soon  recovered  his  panic, 
and  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  The  Pho- 
cians retreated  up  the  mountain  to  a  more  elevated 
spot,  thinking,  by  this  means,  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  their  assailants  ;  but  availing  himself  of  this 
indiscreet  movement,  dictated  also,  probably,  by  sudden 
fear,  Hydarnes  marched  onwards,  and  descended  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain  without  opposition. 

It  seems  that  information  had  been  already  commu- 
nicated to  the  Grecian  camp  at  the  straits,  of  the  detach- 
ment which  had  been  sent  from  the  Persian  commander 
to  traverse  the  mountains.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
one  Tyrastiades,  of  Cyrne,  a  man  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity, who  went  by  night,  and  forewarned  Leonidas  of 
the  treachery  which  had  been  practised  :  and  early  in 
the  morning  the  scouts  conveyed  the  unwelcome  news 
that  the  enemy  had  passed  the  Phocian  guard,  and 
were  descending  towards  the  plain.  A  council  of  the 
Grecian  generals  was  immediately  summoned,  who 
were  greatly  divided  in  opinion :  some  urging  resist- 
ance, others  retreat.  Their  conduct  was  as  divided  as 
their  councils;  and  in  this  moment  of  extreme  exigency, 
Leonidas  saw  himself  abandoned  by  great  multitudes, 
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who  hastened  to  their  respective  homes.  Herodotus  Leonidas 
states,  indeed,  that  it  was  reported  that  those  who  with- 
drew, did  so  not  from  their  sense  of  danger,  or  from 
any  unpatriotic  motives,  but  at  the  express  desire  of 
Leonidas  himself,  who  wished  to  save  their  lives. 
Conceiving  himself  and  his  Spartan  troops,  that  he 
could  not  retreat  with  honour,  whatever  might  be  the 
event,  he  resolved  to  remain.  The  historian,  however, 
expresses  what  is  indeed  a  very  probable  opinion,  that 
Leonidas  was  not  so  much  prompted  to  give  the  permis- 
sion to  retire  from  his  own  convictions,  as  from  observing 
the  dispositions  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  averse  to  the 
terrible  encounter  that  awaited  them.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  been  influenced  by  an  oracular  decision  which 
was  fresh  in  his  memory,  by  which  the  Spartans  were 
informed  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  when  they 
made  an  application,  as  usual,  to  their  divinity,  that 
either  their  king  must  die,  or  Sparta  be  vanquished  by 
the  barbarians.  The  hexameter  verses,  containing  the 
response,  have  been  thus  rendered : 

To  you  who  dwell  in  Sparta's  ample  walls, 

Be  bold,  a  dire  alternative  befals  : 

Your  glorious  city  must  in  ruins  lie, 

Or,  slain  by  Persian  arms,  a  king  must  die  ; 

A  king  descended  from  Herculean  blood  ; 

For,  lo  !    he  comes,  and  cannot  be  withstood  ; 

Nor  bulls,  nor  lions ,  can  dispute  foe  field, 

'Tis  Jove's  own  force,  and  this  or  that  must  yield. 

Glover  has  accordingly  put  into- the  mouth  of  the  hero 
the  following  exclamation,  on  hearing  that  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  through  the  treachery  of 
his  professed  adherents : 

I  now  behold  the  oracle  fulfill'd — 
Then  art  thou  near,  thou  glorious  sacred  hour, 
Which  shall  my  country's  liberty  secure  ? 
Thrice  hail,  thou  solemn  period  :  thee  the  tongues 
Of  virtue,  fame,  and  freedom  shall  proclaim, 
Shall  celebrate  in  ages  yet  unborn. 

The  Thespians  were  the  only  body  of  the  Grecian 
confederates  that  willingly  remained  with  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  in  this  extremity  :  the  Thebans,  in- 
deed, were  with  him,  but  Herodotus  affirms,  though 
Plutarch  is  indignant  at  his  representation,  that  they 
were  detained  very  reluctantly,  and  as  hostages.  The 
Thespians,  under  Demophilus,  emulated  the  zeal  of 
their  brethren  in  the  cause,  exhibited  an  equal  cou- 
rage, and  perished  in  the  same  glorious  conflict.  The 
little  band  of  heroes  was  soon  inevitably  summoned, 
and  prepared,  with  undaunted  fortitude,  to  choose  the 
spot  on  which  their  lives  should  be  offered  up  by  the 
Persian  sword,  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  This  being 
arranged,  the  tragedy  began. 

At  sun-rise,  according  to  the  Persian  habit,  Xerxes  Attack  of 
offered  up  a  solemn  libation,  and  then  dismissed  the  Xerxe8< 
troops  to  await  orders.  About  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon, he  set  forth  from  his  camp,  and  calculating  that 
Hydarnes,  with  his  detachment,  might  now  probably 
have  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  he  commanded 
an  attack  to  be  made  in  front.  Anxious  to  do  all  the 
execution  upon  their  enemies  possible,  and  prompted 
by  desperation,  Leonidas  advanced  much  further  from 
the  intrenchments  than  he  had  done  in  any  preceding 
contest,  judging  that  in  a  wider  space  he  should  have 
a  superior  opportunity  of  avenging  the  enemy.  Multi- 
tudes fell  as  they  were  whipped  on  to  the  encounter, 
by  officers  stationed  for  the  purpose  in  their  rear, 
many  perished  in  the  sea,  and  many  others  were  trod- 
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Biography,  den  under  foot  by  their  own  troops.  Aware  that 
destruction  was  at  hand,  from  those  who  had  made  the 
circuit  of  the  mountains,  but  were  not  at  first  arrived, 
the  Greeks  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and 
performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  and  when  their  spears 
were  broken,  they  had  instant  recourse  to  their  swords. 
The  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  wore  a  red  uniform,  which 
Suidas  says,  was  adopted  that  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
might  be  the  less  conspicuous. 

But  what  could  mortal  prowess  accomplish  against 
the  numberless  foe  ?  Leonidas  himself  fell  early  in 
the  engagement,  but  not  before  he  had  had  the  op- 
portunity of  signalizing  himself  by  extraordinary  ef- 
forts ;  and  with  him  many  Spartans  of  distinction  met 
their  fate.  The  battle,  nevertheless,  continued,  and  with 
equal  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  till  Hydarnes 
presented  himself  in  the  rear  with  his  detachment, 
when  they  retreated  to  the  wall.  At  this  juncture, 
Herodotus  says,  that  the  Thebans  solicited  mercy  of 
their  conquerors  ;  but  many  were  killed  in  the  very 
act  of  surrendering,  while  the  remainder  were  made 
prisoners.  The  surviving  Lacedaemonians  and  Thes- 
pians gained  a  rising  ground,  which  afforded  them  the 
means  of  some  further  temporary  resistance,  till  they 
were  slain  to  a  man.  Herodotus  states,  that  such  of 
them  as  had  no  swords  left,  exerted  themselves  with 
their  hands  and  their  teeth  ;  upon  which  Longinus  ex- 
claims, "  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  hyperbole  ? 
What  probability  is  there  that  men  should  defend 
themselves  with  their  hands  and  teeth  against  armed 
troops  ?  This,  nevertheless,  is  not  incredible,  for  the 
thing-  does  not  appear  to  be  sought  out  for  an  hyper- 
bole, but  the  hyperbole  seems  to  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject." This  mode  of  fighting,  however,  remarks  Mr. 
Beloe,  was  common  amongst  the  Lacedeemonians. 
When  they  had  no  arms  they  availed  themselves  of 
their  nails  and  teeth :  Cicero  had  been  a  witness  of 
this,  vid.  Tusc.  Quest.  1.  v.  c.  27.  There  is  another 
instance  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Numidian  soldier,  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  who  was  found  in  the  field  expir- 
ing under  the  dead  body  of  a  Roman,  whose  head  he 
was  tearing  with  his  teeth,  being  unable  to  make  use 
of  his  hands.  Livy  xxvii.  51. 

The  account  which  Plutarch  has  given  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fictitious,  and  resulting  solely  from  the  na- 
tural propensity  which  most  men  feel  to  embellish 
with  extraordinary  circumstances  the  names  of  illus- 
trious individuals,  especially  in  critical  conjunctures. 
It  is  this — that  Leonidas,  after  receiving  a  multitude  of 
wounds,  got  up  to  Xerxes  himself,  and  snatched  the 
crown  from  his  head.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt ; 
and  Xerxes,  causing  his  body  to  be  opened,  found  his 
heart  hairy.  Such,  he  adds,  is  the  account  of  Aristides, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Persian  history.  The  other 
part  of  his  statement  savours  less  of  exaggeration,  and 
is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  admitted  as  at  least 
not  improbable.  The  barbarians  fell  upon  them  whilst 
they  were  at  dinner;  upon  which  Leonidas  desired 
them  to  eat  heartily,  for  they  were  to  sup  with  Pluto. 

Two  of  the  brothers  of  Xerxes  perished  while  they 
were  contending  for  the  body  of  Leonidas.  In  this 
point  of  severe  contest,  the  superior  valour  of  the 
Greeks  enabled  them  to  repel  the  Persians  no  fewer 
than  four  times,  till  the  party  in  their  rear  approached 
under  the  guidance  of  the  traitorous  Ephialtes. 

Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a  somewhat  different  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Thermopylae.  As 
soon,  he  says,  as  Leonidas  found  that  he  was  circum- 
vented, he  availed  himself  of  the  approach  of  night  to 
make  a  bold  attempt  upon  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  which, 
however,  the  king  had  abandoned  on  the  first  alarm.  The 
Greeks  advanced  in  search  of  him  from  tent  to  tent, 
marking  their  track  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  whom 
they  slew.  In  the  morning,  the  Persians  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  insignificant  number  of  their  enemies, 
and  closing  upon  them  on  three  sides,  still  not  daring 
to  attack  them  in  front,  they  soon  slew  them  with  their 
spears.  In  the  poem  before  cited,  Glover  follows  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  differs  from  the 
ancient  historians,  in  representing  the  chief  hero  as 
perishing  last — adhering  less  to  historic  accuracy,  than 
to  poetic  effect. 

• — The  Spartan  king 

Now  stands  alone.     In  heaps  his  slaughter'd  friends 

All  stretch'd  around  him  lie.     The  distant  foes 

Shower  on  his  head  innumerable  darts ; 

From  various  sluices  gush  the  vital  floods  ; 

They  stain  his  fainting  limbs,  nor  yet  with  pain 

His  brow  is  clouded  ;  but  those  beauteous  wounds 

The  sacred  pledges  of  his  own  renown 

And  Sparta's  safety,  iu  serenest  joy 

His  closing  eye  contemplates.     Fame  can  twine 

No  brighter  laurels  round  his  glorious  head  ;     • 

His  virtue  more  to  labour  fate,  for.bids, 

And  lays  him  now  in  honourable  rest, 

To  seal  his  country's  liberty  by  death. 

Two  trifling  anecdotes  of  Leonidas  are  related  by 
Plutarch,  for  which,  amongst  other  omissions,  he  loudly 
censures  Herodotus.  When  his  wife  took  leave  of  him, 
she  asked  what  commands  he  had  for  her.  "  Marry 
a  good  man,"  said  he,  in  reply,  "  and  bring  him  good 
children."  Desirous  of  saving  two  of  his  relations 
who  accompanied  him  to  Thermopylae,  he  pretended 
to  give  them  messages  to  the  senate  of  Sparta.  "  T 
followed  you,"  says  one  of  them,  "  to  fight,  not  as  a 
messenger."  "  What  you  enjoin,"  said  the  other,  "  is 
the  business  of  a  messenger ;'  and  immediately,  taking 
up  his  shield,  placed  himself  in  his  rank. 

The  names  of  all  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  whose  Dleneces. 
extraordinary  self-sacrifice  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae 
is  so  celebrated,  were  upon  record  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and,  as  he  expressly  asserts,  well  known  to 
him.  Dieneces  is  distinguished  above  the  rest,  as  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  Previous  to  the  engagement, 
a  Trachinian  having  remarked  that  the  barbarians 
would  send  forth  such  a  shower  of  arrows,  that  their 
multitude  would  obscure  the  sun  itself;  he  replied 
with  the  utmost  heroism,  and  with  no  contemptible 
degree  of  wit,  "  Our  Trachinian  friend  promises  us 
great  advantages ;  if  the  Medes  obscure  the  sun's 
light,  we  shall  fight  them  in  the  shade,  and  be  pro- 
tected from  the  heat." 

Alpheus  and  Maron,  two  brothers,  the  sons-  of  Orsi-  Alpheus, 
phantus,  are  next  commemorated  ;  and,  as  most  con-  &c> 
spicuous  among  the  Thespians,  Dithyrambus,  the  son 
of  Harmatidas.  , 

Two  of  the  illustrious  band  of  Spartans  survived  the  Aristode- 
destructive  battle — Aristodemus  and  Pantites.      The  "" 
former  had   the  general's  permission  to  remain  at  Al- 
penus,   on  account  of  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  ;  or,  according  to  some  writers,  he  was  dispatched 
from  the  army  on  some  business,  and  might,  it  is  said, 
have  joined  the  battle,  had  he  not  lingered  on  his  em- 
bassy.    In  consequence,  he  was  branded  with   infamy 
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;iphy.  on  his  return ;    no  one  would  speak  to  him,  or  supply 
<^r^*L>>  him  with  fuel,    and  he  acquired  the  odious  epithet  of 
A.  M.     o  rpto-ac,  "the  trembler;"  but  from  this  disgrace  he 
,    3524.     redeemed  his  character  subsequently,  at  the  battle  of 
aTc.      Platoea.     Pantites  having  been  sent  into  Thessaly  on 
480.      some  business,  felt  so  strongly  what  he  deemed  the 
disgrace  of  being  absent,  that  on  his  return  to  Sparta, 
he  committed  suicide.     Another  soldier,  named  Eury- 
tus,  is  celebrated    for  having    hastened  to  share  in 
the   glories    and  the  destruction    of    the  day,    not- 
withstanding- the  similar  permission  with  that  of  Aris- 
todemus,  to  remain  at  Alpenus  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  which  he  had  received  from  his  royal  general- 
in-chief. 

Monuments       The  year  after  the  extraordinary  action  of  Thermo- 
to  the  slain,  pylee,  the  Amphictyonic  assembly  undertook  the  care 
of  erecting  monuments  to  the  slain.     Two  structures 
of  marble  were,  in  consequence,  reared,  to  denote  the 
place  of  the  conflict,  with  inscriptions  which  long  re- 
mained.    One  was  in  honour  of  the  Peloponnesians  in 
x^ general,  without  particularly  mentioning  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  defended   the  pass ;  the  other  related 
solely  to  the  latter,   and  their  heroic  leader  and  king. 


They  were  in  verse,  according  to  the  usual  practice  on    Leonidas. 
such  occasions.     The  former  imports  that  "  here  four  ^-^v-^*. 
thousand   men  from  Peloponnesus,  fought  with  three      A.  M. 
millions  ;"  the  latter  is  as  follows  : 


Kfty.eQa,  TO~;  KeiW'vpfyuas-ivarEiSsfXEvoi.  — 

It  is  thus  translated  by  Cicero,  in  the  Tusculan  ques- 
tions, who  ascribes  it  to  Simonides  : 

Die,  hospes,  Spartae  nos  tc  hie  vidisse  jacenU-s, 
Dum  sanctis  patriaa  legibus  obsequimur. 

Or,  in  English, 

Go,  stranger,  and  to  list'ning  Spartans  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  fell. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  a  lion  of  stone,  which  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  His  bones  were,  about 
forty  years  afterwards,  at  the  victory  of  Plataea,  con- 
veyed back  to  Sparta  by  Pausanias,  who  reared  a 
magnificent  monument  to  his  memory,  near  the  theatre. 
Every  year,  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  in  that 
place,  to  the  honour  of  the  fallen  heroes,  and  games 
were  celebrated,  in  which  Spartans  were  exclusively 
permitted  to  participate. 
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Biography.  PAUSANIAS  was  by  birth  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  at- 
tained to  the  highest  honours  which  his  country  could 
bestow  upon  him,  being  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  confederate  Greeks,  at  the  critical  period  of  the 
second  Persian  invasion ;  lineally  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  regent  of 
Lacedaemon  for  his  cousin  Pleistarchus,  son  of  Leoni- 
des,  who  was  yet  a  minor,  at  the  time  his  countrymen 
ordered  him  to  oppose  Mardonius,  the  Persian  com- 
mander. Previous  to  the  departure  of  Pausanias  from 
Sparta  to  oppose  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians appeared  too  little  inclined  to  afford  an  active 
co-operation  with  the  Grecian  states,  in  support  of  their 
common  interests;  but  they  were,  at  length,  brought  to 
resolve  upon  more  decisive  measures,  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Athenian  ambassadors  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  reproaches  of  their  own  allies  on 
the  other :  and  immediately  after  this  fortunate  change, 
the  Lacedaemonian  senate  dispatched  Pausanias  with 
five  thousand  Spartans,  each  attended  by  seven  Helots, 
who  were  regarded  as  their  light  troops,  to  join  the 
confederacy.  This  increased  the  number  of  the  forces 
to  forty  thousand  men.  Pausanias  marched  secretly 

from  Sparta.  out  of  Sparta  under  the  cover  of  night,  and  early  in  the 
ensuing  morning  arrived  upon  the  confines  of  Arcadia. 
This  procedure  both  surprised  and  disconcerted  the 
people  of  Argos,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  had 
undertaken  to  intercept  any  Lacedaemonian  forces  that 
might  attempt  to  leave  Laconia.  The  Argives  were, 
however,  so  blindly  devoted  to  the  Persian  interest, 
that  they  immediately  dispatched  messengers  to  Mar- 
donius, to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  Pausanias, 
with  his  Laced oa monian  troops,  having  advanced  into 
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Arcadia.  No  sooner  had  the  Persian  general  received  Pausanias. 
this  information,  than  he  retreated  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  from  Attica,  and  retired  into  Bceotia, 
which  being  an  open  country,  was  much  better  adapted 
to  the  evolutions  of  cavalry,  and  moreover  had  the 
advantage  of  being  nearer  to  his  numerous  magazines 
at  Thebes.  Having  fixed  his  camp  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Asopus,  he  extended  it  from  the  Theban  town. 
of  Erythrae,  toward  Hysiae,  on  the  confines  of  the  Pla- 
taean  territory.  Pausanias,  in  the  mean  time,  continued 
his  march  towards  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  where, 
upon  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federate forces  of  Peloponnesus.  Upon  this  expedition, 
he  was  attended  by  Tisamenus,  a  native  of  Elis,  in  the 
quality  of  prophet,  or  soothsayer,  an  office  in  high  es- 
timation. On  consulting  this  soothsayer,  after  the 
performance  of  sacrifices,  it  was  found  that  the  omens 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  present  enterprize. 

Pausanias  next  advanced  upon  Eleusis,  at  which  Advances  to 
place  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  Eleusis. 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  that  high  and  honourable  office  by  a  spe- 
cial decree  of  the  people.  Sacrifices  were  again 
resorted  to,  and  the  augurs  again  returned  favourable 
responses.  The  combined  army  of  the  Greeks  now 
marched  into  Boaotia,  and  took  a  position  at  the  foot  Position  in 
of  Mount  Citheeron,  directly  opposite  to  the  Per- 
sian  camp  ;  the  river  Asopus  dividing  the  two  hostile 
armies.  The  ,  Persian  general,  Mardonius,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  strength  of  the  position  which  his 
opponent  had  assumed,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
seduce  him  from  his  ground,  into  the  open  country, 
where  his  cavalry  would  be  enabled  to  act  with  ad- 
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Biography,  vantage.  FintTmg  that  the  skilful  Spartan  could  not 
'  be  induced  to  relinquish  his  position,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  impossible  to  force  in  front,  he  im- 
mediately ordered  Masistius,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
to  employ  his  cavalry  in  annoying  and  -harassing  the 
Grecians.  The  Persian  cavalry,  like  those  of  Parthia, 
Contest  With  made  use  of  a  variety  of  missile  weapons,  such  as 
Masistius.  darts  and  arrows  ;  and  after  having  discharged  them 
at  the  enemy,  they  were  accustomed  to  retreat  with 
the  utmost  precipitation.  Their  general  plan  was  to 
charge  in  small  bodies  in  succession;  and  although 
they  were  extremely  impetuous  at  the  onset  of  the 
contest,  as  soon  as  they  met  with  a  firm  resistance, 
they  suddenly  wheeled  about  and  made  good  their 
retreat.  With  light  cavalry  of  this  description,  Ma- 
sistius repeatedly  charged  the  Megarseans,  who  were 
posted  in  that  part  of  the  Grecian  line  which  was  most 
-,..  exposed  to  such  assaults.  The  Megaraeans  were  so 
harassed  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  troops,  conti- 
oually  supported  by  reinforcements,  that  although  they 
maintained  their  station  with  unyielding  heroism,  they 
sent  messengers  to  inform  Pausanias  of  their  being 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  abandoning  their  post, 
unless  he  marched  quickly  to  their  relief.  This  in- 
duced an  immediate  call  of  a  council  of  his  generals, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  the  best  means 
of  opposing  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  harassing 
and  desultory  charges  of  the  Persian  horse.  Tn  this 
consultation  he  frankly  confessed  his  own  inability  to 
devise  any  plan,  and  expressed  his  reluctance  to  give 
orders  respecting  a  military  service  which  was  to  him 
so  perfectly  novel.  In  this  distressing  and  critical 
moment,  Aristides  and  the  Athenians  offered  their 
services  ;  nor  could  there  be  an  instant  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  co-operation  of  an  officer  who  had  served 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  under  the  illustrious  Mil- 
tiades.  Aristides  selected  upon  this  occasion  a  soldier 
of  the  name  of  Olympiodorus,  and  placed  under  his 
command  a  chosen  body  of  heavy-armed  infantry, 
judiciously  intermingled  with  a  number  of  javelin-men 
and  archers.  Olympiodorus  immediately  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  Megarseans,  and  effectually  checked 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Masistius  enraged  at  this 
unexpected  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, impetuously  charged  their  heavy-armed  infantry; 
but  at  the  very  onset,  an  arrow  wounded  his  horse,  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  in  which  deplorable  condition 
he  was  slain  by  the  javelin  of  an  Athenian  soldier. 
The  weapon,  in  spite  of  his  vizor,  pierced  his  eye-ball, 
and  penetrated  the  brain.  The  Persian  horse  made 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  recover  the  body  of  their 
general,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
was  second  in  command  to  Mardonius,  and  was  very 
generally  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  soldiery. 
The  Greeks  baffled  their  enemies  in  every  attempt, 
which  obliged  the  Persian  cavalry  to  retire  slowly  and 
reluctantly  to  their  camp. 

^*T  ^™  death  °f  Masistius»  tne  Greeks  removed 
.tneir  camp  from  th«i  present  advantageous  position, 
in  consequence  of  experiencing  a  scarcity  of  water, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  numerous  Persian  horse 
scouring  the  banks  of  the  river  Asopus  ;  and  they  took 
up  a  post  near  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  which  lies 
within  the  confines  of  the  Platsean  territory. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  conveyed  to  Mardonius 
that  the  Greeks  had  changed  their  position,  than  he 


position. 


struck  his  own  tents,  put  his  troops  into  motion,  and   Pausanias. 
pitched  his  camp  directly  opposite  to  theirs,  still  keep-  ^-^v-^_^ 
ing  the  Asopus  in  front  of  his  army.     Cornelius  Nepos,      A-  M. 
in   his   Life  of  Aristides,  statesthat  at  this   time  the      3525. 
Persian  forces   amounted  to    two    hundred   thousand       B7T. 
infantry,  and  twenty    thousand  cavalry,    all    of  them       47<». 
picked  troops :  but  Herodotus,  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  force  under  Mardonius,  states  the  numbers  at  full 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  whom  fifty  thousand 
at  least  were  Greeks,  principally  Macedonians,  and  a  few 
Phocians.     The  Grecian  army  was,  at  this  juncture,  no 
less  conspicuous  for  its  valour  and  discipline,  than  re- 
spectable for  its  numbers.     Their  forces,  according  to- 
Herodotus,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.     It  would,   however, 
appear  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus  on  the  subject, 
that  they  had  no  cavalry — a  deficiency  which  was  most 
probably  remedied  by  their  light-armed  infantry,  among 
whom  was  judiciously  mingled  a  considerable  number 
of  archers  and  dart-men,  who  were  able  to  encounter 
the  Persian  cavalry,  and  defeat  it,  as  is  evident  from, 
the  circumstance,  thai  the  Athenian  troops  of  that  de- 
scription were  fully  competent  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
the  Asiatic  horse  under  Masistius. 

The  Greeks,  during  their  last  encampment,  mar- 
shalled their  army  in  the  following  manner: — Five 
thousand  Spartans  held  the  post  of  honour,  which  was 
the  first  place  on  the  right,  attended  by  thirty-five 
thousand  Helots  :  then  five  thousand  Lacedeemonians, 
attended  by  five  thousand  light-armed  Helots.  Next 
in  order  were  the  Tegeens,  about  fifteen  hundred 
strong ;  then  five  thousand  Corinthians,  three  hundred 
Potideeans,  six  hundred  Arcadians  from  Orchomency, 
three  thousand  from  Sicyon,  eight  hundred  Epidau- 
rians,  one  thousand  inhabitants  of  Treegene,  two  hun- 
dred Lepuats,  four  hundred  Mycenseans  and  Tiryn- 
thians,  one  thousand  Phliasians,  three  hundred  Her- 
mionians,  six  hundred  Eretrians,  four  hundred  Chalcn 
dians,  five  hundred  Ambraciots,  eight  hundred  Leu- 
cadians,  two  hundred  Paleans,  five  hundred  Eginetan^, 
three  thousand  Megarseans,  six  hundred  Plateeans.  and 
lastly  eight  thousand  native  Athenians,  who  were 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  considered 
the  second  post  of  honour.  These  forces  were  all 
heavy-armed  foot,  amounting  to  thirty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  the  Helots.  Every 
Spartan,  however,  being  attended  by  seven  Helots, 
every  Lacedaemonian  by  one,  and  every  other  Greek  by 
a  light-armed  slave,  the  light-armed  infantry  amounted 
to  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred;  to  which  number 
may  be  added  eighteen  hundred  Thespians,  who  were 
not  armed  in  the  regular  manner. 

After  the  Persian  army  had  taken  up  its  position  in  Inactivity  of 
front  of  the  Grecian  encampment,  Mardonius  kept  his  Mardonius. 
troops  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  inaction  for  eight 
days.  The  Persian  general  availed  himself  of  this 
interval  to  get  acquainted  with  the  narrow  passes  of 
Mount  Citheeron,  through  which  the  Grecian  army  was 
constantly  furnished  with  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries. On  one  occasion,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  march  of  a  convoy  with  supplies  for  the  Grecian 
camp,  he  dispatched  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  to 
intercept  them.  The  Persian  horse  falling  in  with  the 
convoy  at  the  point  where  the  defile  terminates  in  the 
plain,  killed  both  men  and  cattle,  and  immediately 
retreated  upon  their  own  army. 
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Weariod  at  length  with  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  Greeks  were  pertinaciously  resolved 
not  to  relinquish  their  present  advantageous  position 
by  crossing  the  river  Asopus,  Mardonius,  after  a  de- 
liberation of  two  days,  adopted  the  determination  to 
give  battle  :  and  first  taking  the  precaution  of  summon- 
ing the  principal  Grecian  officers  of  his  army,  he  stated 
his  design  of  attacking  the  confederates  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  commanding  them  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations.  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  one  of  the  Grecian  officers  unwillingly 
pressed  into  the  Persian  service,  was  determined  to 
communicate  this  intention  of  Mardonius  to  his  coun- 
trymen :  and  as  Plutarch  relates  in  his  Life  of  Aristides, 
rode  at  midnight  to  the  Athenian  line,  and  demanding 
to  speak  with  Aristides  and  his  principal  officers,  com- 
municated the  plan  of  the  Persian  general.  This  being 
done,  he  hastily  returned  to  his  own  camp;  while  the 
Athenian  general  conveyed  this  gratifying  piece  of  in- 
formation to  Pausanias,  the  commander  in  chief.  A 
council  of  war  was  immediately  called  in  his  tent,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  proper  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  this  emergency,  to  resist  the  menaced  at- 
tack. Pausanias,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  pro- 
posed an  important  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  Gre- 
cian line.  He  had  previously  observed  that  the  native 
Persians  were  placed  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  army, 
opposite  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Grecian  heavy 
armed  infantry  in  the  Persian  service  on  the  right,  op- 
posite to  the  Athenian  forces.  He  alleged  that  the 
Athenians  alone  had  any  considerable  experience  in  real 
action  with  the  Persian  troops,  and  that  they  were  full 
of  spirit  and  enthusiasm  from  cherishing  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  glorious  victory  of  Marathon,  as  well  as 
in  consequence  of  their  recent  successful  charge  upon 
the  enemy's  horse.  On  these  grounds,  he  proposed 
that  the  Spartans  should  move  to  the  left  wing,  and 
the  Athenians  to  the  ri'ght:  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  Aristides  issued  orders  for  the  execution  of  this 
new  arrangement.  The  Persians,  however,  the  next 
day,  deferred  their  intended  attack,  confining  them- 
selves to  certain  military  evolutions  ;  excepting  only 
that  a  few  desultory  charges  of  cavalry  were  made 
along  the  whole  Grecian  line,  and  one  attack  of  a- more 
serious  nature  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  sta- 
tioned at  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Greeks  found  themselves 
destitute  of  water,  and  in  some  measure  without  pro- 
visions, owing  to  the  activity  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
in  intercepting  supplies.  Upon  this,  Pausanias,  for 
the  third  time,  resolved  to  remove  from  his  present 
situation,  and  gave  orders  to  the  troops  to  proceed 
during  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half  lower  down,  from  the  Gar- 
gaphian  fountain  towards  the  town  ofPlataea.  On  this 
march,  most  of  the  Grecian  troops  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  unaccountable  panic,  which  induced  them 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  Both  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  affirm, 
that  all  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tegaeans, 
who  were  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  Spartans, 
And  of  the  Plataeans,  who  were  equally  firm  to  the 
Athenian  forces,  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  to  the 
temple  ofJuuo,  under  the  very  walls  of  Plataea,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  miles  from  the  springs  of  Gar- 
gapliia. 
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In  this  dilemma,  it  is  probable  that  the  fortunate 
obstinacy  of  a  Lacedaemonian  officer  saved  the  whole 
confederate  army  from  ruin,  and  unquestionably  ltd  to 
the  celebrated  victory  which  was  afterwards  achieved. 
Amompharetus,  who  united  the  characters  of  priest 
and  soldier,  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
which  were  given  by  the  general  to  retreat,  urging  in 
vindication  of  his  extraordinary  conduct,  the  standing  retus. 
laws  of  his  country.  This  circumstance  produced  a 
violent  altercation  between  Pausanias  and  the  subal- 
tern officer  in  question,  which  occasioned  the  detention 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  position.  However,  at 
break  of  day  he  desired  the  Athenians  to  observe  the 
motions  of  his  troops,  as  a  guide  by  which  to  regulate 
their  own  movements,  and  commanded  the  Spartans 
and  Tegaeans  to  press  forward  to  the  ground  which  he 
had  chosen  for  their  encampment.  Amompharetus  at 
length  ordered  his  squadron  to  follow  the  rest  of  the 
army,  whose  march  was  in  the  direction  of  the  hills, 
whilst  the  Athenians  only  advanced  along  the  plain. 
In  the  morning,  the  Persians,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, again  perceived  the  Greeks  in  rapid  motion. 
The  cavalry  immediately  charged  the  rear  of  the  Lace-  Laced«m»- 
daemonian  army,  and  Mardonius  construing  the  retreat  nians  at- 
of  the  Greeks  into  a  flight,  quickly  brought  up  the 
Persian  infantry  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  as  well  as  to 
support  his  own  cavalry.  The  whole  of  the  enemy's 
force  followed  in  expectation  of  an  easy  and  bloodless 
victory.  At  this  juncture,  the  Grecian  general  found 
his  rear  so  seriously  annoyed  by  the  reiterated  and 
desultory  attacks  of  the  Persian  light  horse,  that  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  stand ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, dispatched  a  messenger  to  Aristides,  ac- 
quainting him  with  his  intention,  and  requesting  him 
to  afford  him  some  assistance  in  repelling  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy.  But  before  the  Athenian  general  could 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  colleague,  he  was  himself 
vigorously  attacked  by  the  Grecian  troops  in  the  Per- 
sian service,  and  thus  was  effectually  prevented  from 
co-operating  with  the  Spartans.  The  Lacedaemonians 
and  Tegaeans  amounted,  however,  to  eleven  thousand 
heavy-armed  foot,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  light- 
armed  troops  ;  and  they  were  posted  upon  the  decli- 
vity of  Mount  Cithseron,  with  the  river  Asopus  in  front, 
running  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  this  position,  so 
advantageous  for  defence,  Pausanias,.  with  his  Spartans, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Persian  in- 
fantry, under  Mardonius,  made  a  most  spirited  attack 
upon  the  Grecian  line  ;  the  shock  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  was  violent  in  the  extreme ;  the  Persians 
fought  with  resolution,  and  according  to  the  very  can- 
did account  of  Herodotus,  equalled  both  in  strength 
and  courage  his  own  countrymen,  although  they  were 
decidedly  their  inferiors  in  discipline  and  steadiness. 
The  conflict  was  long  and  dubious  ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  engagements,  the  Greeks  had  the  advantage 
in  close  fight,  in  part  from  the  short  weapons  and 
undefended  bodies  of  their  antagonists.  These,  never- 
theless, made  several  vigorous  charges  upon  the  Gre- 
cian infantry,  many  of  whom  were  seized  and  their 
weapons  broken,  but  every  effort  they  could  make  to 
penetrate  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  proved  totally 
unavailing,  and  the  Persians  began  at  length  to  give 
way.  At  this  critical  moment,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Spartans  and  Tegseans  advanced  upon  them, 
and  having  made  an  impression  on  their  line,  pushed 
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forward,  and  soon  threw  the  whole  mass  of  the  Persian 
infantry  into  confusion.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
.astonishment  and  consternation  into  which  the  Persian 
general  was  now  thrown,  on  witnessing  the  unexpected 
repulse  of  his  infantry  by  an  enemy  whom  he  had  re- 
garded as  fugitives,  and  on  noticing  the  provoking-  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  victory  was  suddenly  snatched 
from  his  eager  and  too  confident  grasp. 

He  was  now  in  great  suspense  whether  or  not  to 
Mardonius.  sound  a  retreat,  by  which  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
his  infantry  would' have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  safety 
in  the  plain,  under  the  protection  of  his  strong  bodies 
of  cavalry;  but  on  considering  that  his  army  was  too 
numerous  to  find  subsistence  in  a  barren  and  moun- 
tainous country,  and,  perhaps,  convinced  that  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  one 'decisive  blow,  in  order  to  rescue 
his  fame  from  the  calumny  to  which  it  was  now  in- 
evitably exposed,  he  determined  to  trust  to  one  of 
those  accidents  which  have  so  often  interposed  at  an 
alarming  crisis  to  turn  the  fate  of  battle ;  and  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  human  foresight  either  to  an- 
ticipate or  prevent.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  this 
resolution,  he  proceeded  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  select  body  of  horse,  and  advanced  full  speed  to 
the  support  and  relief  of  his  retreating  infantry,  and 
made  a  charge  in  person  no  less  judicious  than  spirited 
notwithstanding  the  rugged,  hilly,  and  generally  disad- 
vantageous nature  of  the  ground.  Although  he  did 
not  succeed  in  breaking  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx, 
he  was  enabled  by  this  vigorous  attack  to  check  their 
progress.  Many  gallant  Persian  officers  and  soldiers 
perished  in  this  charge  of  cavalry  ;  among  the  rest, 
Mardonius  himself,  after  having  behaved  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  interests 
which  were  at  stake.  He  fell  covered  with  wounds : 
and  instantly  upon  his  death  the  whole  Persian  army 
Retreat  ef- betook  themselves  to  flight.  Artabazus,  who  was  se- 
fected  by  con(j  in  command  to  Mardonius,  but  who  was  not  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  battle,  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Asiatic  infantry,  than  he 
retreated  toward  Phocis  with  a  chosen  body  of  forty 
thousand  men  under  his  own  immediate  orders,  and  by 
this  well  conducted  measure,  for  which  he  is  justly 
celebrated  by  the  historian  of  Halicarnassus,  saved  the 
remains  of  the  Persian  army. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  were  victorious  over  the 
Persians  upon  the  hills,  the  Athenians  were  severely 
engaged  with  the  Thebans  in  the  plain.  The  Boeotians, 
who  were  in  the  Persian  service,  were  forced,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  to  yield  to  the  superior  military  ta- 
lents of  Aristides  and  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  troops, 
and  fled  in  haste  and  confusion  towards  Thebes.  The 
rest  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  upon  the  advance  of  the 
Spartans  and  Tegaeans,  disappeared  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, without  waiting  for  the  charge.  The  Per- 
sian and  Theban  horse,  however,  still  maintained  the 
field  after  the  infantry  were  routed,  and  rendered  ma- 
terial aid  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Persian  infantry  took  shelter  in 
their  fortified  camp,  which  was  advantageously  situated 
within  an  enclosure  of  wood,  and  was  the  depository 
of  all  the  magazines  and  treasures  of  the  enemy.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  Tegseans  being  well  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance,  pressed  on  with  ardour,  and 
pursued  them  thither  into  the  very  entrenchments  ;  but 
not  being  much  accustomed  to  carry  on  sieges,  or  to 
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storm  fortified  walls,  were  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  Pausanias. 
conduct  their  operations.     On  the  arrival,  however,  of ' 
the  Athenian  troops,  the  Spartans,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Athenian  officers,  and  in   conjunction  with  their 
confederates,  again  attacked  the  entrenched  position, 
and  after  repeated  assaults,  accompanied  with  the  most 
spirited  efforts  on  both  sides,  completely  succeeded  in 
carrying  it;  improving  or  rather  degrading  their  vic- 
tory by  a  horrible  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

Of  the  Persian  army,  which  originally  consisted  of 
about  three  hundred  thousand  men,  only  three  thou- 
sand survived,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  effected 
a  timely  retreat  under  the  skilful  conduct  of  Artabazus. 
He  arrived  in  safety  with  his  forces  at  Byzantium, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Asia.  In  the  course  of  only 
a  few  days,  not  a  single  Persian  was  to  be  found  in. 
Greece,  and  never  since  that  memorable  period  has  a 
Persian  armament  ventured  to  make  its  appearance  on 
that  side  of  the  Hellespont.  The  battle  we  have  now 
detailed,  took  place,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  calculations 
of  the  most  approved  chronologers,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  Grecian  month  Boedromion,  according  to  the 
Attic  method  of  computing  time,  which  corresponds  with 
the  nineteenth  day  of  our  month  of  September.  .!. 

As  soon  as  the  work  of  slaughter  had  ceased  on  both  Persian  ' 
sides,  the  conquerors  proceeded  to  plunder  the  eastern  camP  Plnn" 
camp  of  its  riches  and  treasures.  The  spoil  found  by  dered- 
the  Spartans  was  immense.  In  the  magnificent  tent  of 
Mardonius,  there  were  discovered  prodigious  sums  of 
money  in  gold  and  silver,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver 
cups,  vessels,  couches,  tables,  necklaces,  collars,  and 
bracelets.  This  Asiatic  display  of  pomp  and  wealth 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  Greeks,  whose  pbv 
verty  in  the  precious  metals,  and  whose  general  sim- 
plicity of  life  prevented  their  forming  the  least  concep- 
tion of  the  splendour  of  eastern  princes.  But  these 
spoils,  in  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  historian,  became 
fatal  to  Greece,  and  productive  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  inasmuch  as  they  first  introduced  a  love 
of  riches  and  luxury  amongst  her  inhabitants. 

The  Tegaeans,  who  first  broke  into  the  camp,  seized 
upon  its  treasures,  and  began  to  appropriate  them  to 
themselves,  as  their  right.  Upon  this,  Pausanias  im- 
mediately issued  orders,  that  the  whole  of  the  plunder  Distribution 
should  be  collected  together,  and  fairly  distributed  of  the  spoils, 
among  the  respective  nations  and  cities  that  had  fur- 
nished their  contingent  of  troops ;  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  of  battle,  should  be  particularly 
and  proportionally  remunerated  in  this  division  of  the 
booty.  The  Helots  were  then  ordered  to  gather  to- 
gether all  the  spoils,  with  the  exception  of  a  brazen 
manger,  which  was  conceded  to  the  Tegaeans  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  bravery  and  good  fortune.  Previously, 
however,  to  the  division  of  the  spoil  among  the  gallant 
soldiery  who  had  fought  for  it,  the  religious  custom  of 
the  Grecians  was  observed,  in  which  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  gods. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  treasure  thus  set  apart 
furnished  a  golden  tripod,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  and  placed  there  by  the  express 
orders  of  Pausanias.  It  bore  an  inscription,  purport- 
ing, "  that  he  (Pausanias)  had  defeated  the  barbarians 
at  Plataea ;  and  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  vic- 
tory, he  had  made  this  present  to  Apollo."  The  Spar- 
tans were  so  enraged  at  this  specimen  of  presumptuous 
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arrogance  ou  the  part  of  their  g-ehen.il,  that,  in  order 
to  punish  his  vanity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  perform 
an  act  of  justice  to  their  confederates,  they  caused  his 
name  to  be  erased,  and  the  names  of  the  respective 
cities  to  be  inserted  in  its  place.  This  extraordinary 
man  suffered  his  too  ardent  thirst  after  glory  to  plunge 
him  into  the  error  of  committing  an  action,  which  has 
subjected  him  to  the  charge  both  of  a  want  of  wisdom 
and  of  modesty  ;  and  the  high  value  which  he  set  upon 
his  own  services  was  disadvantageously  contrasted 
with  the  unostentatious  moderation  and  unobtrusive 
temper  of  his  illustrious  colleague,  Aristides.  Pausa- 
nias,  however,  upon  another  occasion,  gave  a  more 
favourable  specimen  of  the  true  Spartan  disposition, 
in  a  conduct  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Spartan  in- 
tegrity and  simplicity.  The  trappings  of  the  royal 
household  were  found  in  the  pavilion  of  Mardonius, 
which  had  been  left  by  Xerxes,  on  his  sudden  and 
hasty  departure  for  Persia.  These  had  been  presented 
by  him  to  his  general  and  brother-in-law.  Pausanias, 
a  few  days  after  the  engagement,  determined  to  give 
a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  the  principal  officers, 
whom  he  invited  for  the  occasion.  The  domestic  Per- 
sian slaves,  who  had  survived  the  slaughter,  were  in 
waiting ;  the  royal  furniture  of  Xerxes  was  put  in 
request ;  the  side-boards  were  covered  with  a  costly 
exhibition  of  gold  and  silver  utensils  ;  and  one  of  the 
tables  exhibited  a  profusion  of  the  delicacies  and  lux- 
uries which  used  to  be  served  up  at  the  table  of  Mar- 
donius1. Pausanias  ordered  another  table  to  be  spread, 
on  which  was  placed  his  plain  and  frugal  supper,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  Spartan  manner;  and,  turning 
round  to  his  officers,  requested  them  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  a  sumptuous  Persian  entertainment 
and  a  Spartan  repast.  "  What  madness,"  says  he, 
"  was  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was  accustomed  to  such  a 
luxurious  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a  people  like  us, 
that  know,  how  to  live  without  any  such  superfluities." 

After  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  by  Pausanias,  he 
ordered  that  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which  was  deeVned 
a  peculiarly  solemn  and  sacred  office,  should  be  per- 
formed. The  slain  were  interred,  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  tumuli,  or  barrows  ; 
a  custom  which  has  prevailed  among  more  modern 
nations,  especially  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  A  single 
burying-place  was  appointed  to  the  use  of  the  Athenians, 
Tegaeans,  Megaraeans,  and  Phliasians  ;  but  the  slain  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  formed  three  separate  burial-places ; 
one  for  those  who  had  borne  the  priestly  office,  another 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  in  general,  and  the  third  for 
their  Helots. 

The  two  most  distinguished  characters  among  the 
Greeks,  who  fell  on  that  memorable  day,  were  the 
Spartans  Amompharetus  and  Aristodemus,  the  latter 
of  whom  distinguished  himself  beyond  all  others  in  the 
battle  of  Plataea.  Soon  after  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
a  dispute  arose  between  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe- 
nian generals,  to  which  of  the  two  nations  the  Apurrfla, 
or  first  honours  of  merit,  should  be  awarded,  for  their 
valour  in  the  engagement.  The  Corinthians,  however, 
interfering  as  mediators,  contrived  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  contending  parties,  by  proposing  the 
Plataeans  as  claimants  for  the  honorary  distinction;  justly 
alleging,  that  the  Plataeans  had  covered  themselves  with 
glory  by  their  valour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  recent  con- 
flict, and,  when  the  common  cause  had  required,  nobly 
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volunteered  to  serve  on  board  the  Grecian  fleet,  al-  Pausauias. 
though  they  were  an  inland  people.  It  is  rather  sin- 
gular, however,  that  achievements  of  the  troops  of 
Plretea  are  not  particularly  recorded  by  any  writer, 
and  are  entirely  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  impartial 
and  original  historian  of  Halicarnassus.  The  Greeks 
approved  of  the  selection  of  the  Corinthian  command- 
ers, and  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  acquiesced  in  this 
determination. 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  which  Decree  of 
was  held  soon  after  the  battle,  Aristides  proposed  the  the  geuerai 
following  decree  :  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  asgembv' 
annually  send  their  respective  deputies  to  Plataea  to 
offer  up  sacrifices  to  "  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,"  and  to 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city;  that  games  should  be 
celebrated  there  every  five  years,  which  should  be  called 
the  games  of  liberty ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pla- 
t«ea,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  and  received,  for  their  services,  the 
first  honours  of  military  merit,  should  be  solely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  considered  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and  be  employed  in  no  other  office  than 
that  of  offering  up  prayer  and  sacrifices  for  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  Greece.  After  this  decree  had  passed 
into  a  law,  the  inhabitants  of  Plataea  voluntarily  en- 
gaged to  solemnize  an  anniversary  festival,  in  honour 
of  those  heroes  who  were  slain  in  the  plains  of  Plataea. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  Pausanias  called  a 
council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon  what  further  measures 
ought  to  be  pursued.  It  was  then  determined  to  chas-  Pausanias 
tise  those  Greeks  who  had  been  in  the  Persian  service ;  marches 
and,  with  a  view  of  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect, 
the  army  of  the  confederates,  under  Pausanias,  ten 
days  after  the  engagement  at  Plataea,  marched  into  the 
Theban  territories.  The  Lacedaemonian  general,  on 
his  appearance  before  the  gates  of  Thebes,  insisted  upon 
the  surrender  of  Teniegenides,  Attaginus,  and  some 
other  principal  Thebans ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  he 
threatened  to  besiege  the  city,  and  plunder  and  lay 
waste  the  adjoining  country.  These  proposals  not 
being  acceded  to,  Pausanias  ravaged  the  whole  territory 
for  twenty  days  ;  but,  upon  the  flight  of  Attaginus,  the 
citizens  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Teniegenides  and  his 
family.  The  magnanimous  Spartan  immediately  dis- 
missed the  innocent  children,  unhurt,  and  detained  the 
guilty  father,  for  that  punishment  which  the  treachery 
of  which  he  was  guilty  towards  his  country's  welfare 
so  justly  merited.  Pausanias,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
saw  the  necessity  of  setting  an  example  of  salutary 
severity  in  the  persons  of  these  traitors ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, after  the  confederate  troops  had  marched  to  their 
respective  cities  and  countries,  had  them  conveyed  to 
Corinth,  where  he  caused  them  to  be  publicly  executed. 
This  was  the  last  act  of  the  Grecian  commander,  in  his 
office  of  generalissimo. 

About  nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (B.  c. 
470),  the  Greeks,  encouraged  by  the  recent  glorious 
success  which  had  attended  their  victorious  arms,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  perceiving  the  necessity  of  still 
further  checking  the  Persian  power,  and  also  of  deli- 
vering their  allies  from  the  Asiatic  yoke,  determined  to 
send   a  considerable   fleet  to  sea.     When  this  naval  ^ 
armament  was  assembled,  Pausanias,  in  consideration  alaeel!" 
of  his  past  services,  was  unanimously  appointed  'by 
the  confederates,  commander  in  chief  j    and  received, 
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Biography,  as  coadjutors,  the  judicious  Aristides,  and  Cimon,  the 
son  of  the  illustrious  Miltiades,  who  commanded  for 
the  Athenians.  Pausanias  first  directed  his  course 
towards  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  success  soon  at- 
tended  his  forces  ;  he  compelled  the  Persian  garrisons 
to  surrender,  and  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  former 
liberty.  The  fleet  then  steered  its  course  to  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  Hellespont,  attacking  the  city  of  Byzan- 
tium, which  was  the  principal  military  depot  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  key  of  communication  with  their 
Take*  By-  possessions  in  Europe.  After  a  siege  of  some  conti- 
rantium.  nuance,  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  town.  An  immense  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken,  great  part  of  whom  were  of  the  richest  and 
most  considerable  families  of  Persia;  some  of  them 
were  related  to  the  family  of  Xerxes. 

Changes  his  From  the  period  of  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  the 
habits  and  mjnd  Of  the  commander  in  chief  seems  to  have  under- 
character.  g0ne  a  j-eniafkable  and  total  change.  The  frugal  and 
austere  mode  of  living,  practised  by  the  Spartans,  dis- 
gusted him,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  Asia  ;  and  the  splendour  of  his  own  re- 
nown, acquired  at  Plataea,  so  dazzled  him,  that  he 
began  to  consider  the  rigid  and  stern  subjection  required 
by  the  Spartan  laws,  as  altogether  intolerable  to  a  man 
who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  field 
of  battle.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  his  haughty  and 
arrogant  temper  could  not  brook  the  indignity  of  de- 
scending from  the  eminent  rank  of  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  to  the  comparatively  in- 
significant station  of  a  private  citizen.  Historians, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  consider  this  as  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  him  to  make  private  overtures  to 
the  Persian  monarch. 

The  arrogance  and  vanity  of  his  temper  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  words  already  referred  to,  which  he 
treed  as  the  inscription  upon  the  golden  tripod,  pre- 
sented to  Apollo  at  Delphi  ;  and  was  fully  apparent  in 
the  subsequent  haughtiness  and  insolence  with  which  he 
treated  the  confederates.  He  entirely  laid  aside  the 
Spartan  customs  and  manners,  imitating  the  Asiatics 
in  all  their  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  invidiously 
assuming  both  the  dress  and  naughtiness  of  the  Persians. 
He  never  spoke  to  the  officers  of  the  allies,  but  with  an 
insufferable  haughtiness  of  manner  and  insolence  of 
expression^  he  required  extraordinary  honours  to  be 
paid  him,  and,  by  his  whole  conduct,  rendered  the 
Spartan  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  confederate 
Grecians  odious  and  insupportable.  On  the  other  hand, 
unhappily  for  the  Lacedaemonian  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  the  character  of  Pausanias,  when 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  dispositions  of  Aristides 
and  Cimon,  increased  the  general  discontent  of  the 
allies.  The  courteous  and  affable  deportment  of  Aris- 
tides and  Cimon,  their  remoteness  from  all  imperious 
and  haughty  airs,  and  their  gentle,  kind,  and  benefi- 
cent dispositions,  in  conjunction  with  the  humanity 
which  they  displayed  on  all  public  occasions,  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
'Grecian  states. 

About  this  time,  Pausanias  became  acquainted  with 
Gongylus,  a  renegade  Greek,  whom  he  appointed 
governor  of  Byzantium,  and  entrusted  to  his  charge 
the  Persian  prisoners  of  distinction.  Soon  afterwards, 
Pavreanias  spread  a  report  throughout  the  Grecian 
army,  that  the  Persian  nobles  committed  to  the 
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governor's  care,  had  effected  their  escape  by  night  ;  pausanla« 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  all  liberated  by  the  conni- 
vance  of  the  commander  in  chief  himself.  Gongylus, 
the  governor,  was  then  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Per- 
sia:  and  Pausanias  sent  a  letter  by  him  to  Xerxes,  eon- 
taining  proposals  to  betray  his  country,  on  certain  stipu- 
lated  conditions.  He  promised  the  Persian  monarch  Trencher 
to  deliver  into  his  power  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  the  Of  Pausa- 
whole  of  Greece,  on  condition  of  his  giving  him  his  nias. 
daughter  in  marriage,  accompanied  with  a  magnificent 
fortune.  Through  the  medium  of  Gongylus,  Xerxes 
returned  a  favourable  answer  to  these  proposals,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  him  large  sums  of  money,  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  over  to  his  interest  as  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  Greece  as  he  should  find  disposed 
to  enter  into  his  designs.  The  Persian  king  also  ap- 
pointed Artabazus  to  continue  this  negotiation  ;  and, 
to  enable  him  to  do  so  with  the  greater  success,  he 
recalled  Megabates,  and  appointed  Artabazus  governor 
of  all  the  cities  situated  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia-Minor. 
From  this  moment,  the  manners,  dress,  and  table  of 
Pausanias  became  entirely  Persian  ;  a  style  of  living 
which  naturally  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
among  the  confederates.  At  last,  the  general  discon- 
tent publicly  broke  forth  ;  all  the  allied  forces  unani- 
mously agreed  to  desert  him,  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  and  protection  of  the  Athenians  :  and 
thus  the  Lacedaemonians  not  only  lost  that  distinguished 
superiority  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained  over 
the  confederate  states  of  Greece,  but  conferred,  though 
unintentionally,  upon  their  rivals,  the  Athenians,  the 
conduct  of  Grecian  affairs. 

The  republic  of  Lacedtemon,  recalling  their  troops,  Tried  and 
summoned  their  general  before  a  military  tribunal,  to  acquitted. 
give  an  account  of  his  extraordinary  conduct.     Pausa- 
nias was  brought  to  trial,  but  from  want  of  sufficient 
evidence  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  Persian  king.     After 
this  public  investigation  and  fortunate  escape,  he  went  Retires  to 
in  the  character  of  a  private  individual,  without  the  Byzantium. 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the 
city  of  Byzantium,  from  which  place  he  was  able  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues  with  Artabazus  with  the  greater 
facility.     During   his  residence   in   that  city,  his  be- 
haviour became  so  offensive  to  the  Athenians,  that  they 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Colonnee,  a  small  town  of 
the  Troad.    Here  he  received  an  order  from  the  Ephori, 
to  repair  to   Sparta  and   defend    his   conduct.      He  Ordered  to 
obeyed  the  summons,  presuming  that  he  should  escape  Sparta- 
punishment  by  corrupting  the  principal  men  of  Sparta 
with  bribes.     The  event  fully  justified  his  expectations; 
for  he  was  brought  to  trial  a  second  time,  and  again  Acquitted 
acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty.     But  the  guilt  of  Pausa-  again. 
nias  soon  became  evident,  and   too  dangerous  to  the 
slate  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity.     One  of  his  His  guilt  es- 
own  slaves  went  to  the  Ephori,  and  produced  before  tablished  by 
them  a    letter  written  by  his  master  to  the  king  of  aslave« 
Persia,  .  which  he  was  to  have  carried  and  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Artabazus  himself.     The   slave,  in 
concert  with  the  Ephori,  withdrew  as  a  support  to  the 
temple  of  Neptune  atTsenam,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  Pausanias.     Two  small  clo- 
sets had  been  purposely  made  there,  in  one  of  which  the 
Ephori  secreted  themselves.     Pansanias,  upon  hearing 
that  his  slave  had  fled  to  this  temple,  hastened  to  the 
place  to  inquire  the  reason,  and  the  Spartan  magistrates 
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Biography.  nad  the  fullest  opportunity  of  satisfying  themselves  with 
regard  to  his  traitorous  intentions.  The  slave  confessed 
that  he  had  opened  the  letter,  and  finding  by  its  contents 
that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  that  tem- 
ple as  an  asylum.  Pausanias,  aware  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  promised  him 
a  great  reward,  and  besought  him  never  to  reveal  the 
present  conversation. 

The  Ephori  determined  to  seize  upon  him  as  soon  as 
he  returned  to  the  city ;  but  having  received  an  inti- 
mation of  their  design  from  one  of  his  friends,  he  has- 
tily fled  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalcicecos. 
The  entrance  was  immediately  blocked  up  with  stones 
by  his  pursuers,  and  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  his 
mother  was  the  person  who  brought  the  first  stone. 
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The  Ephori  caused  the  roof  of  the  temple  to  be  taken  off,  Pau«ania«. 
and  not  wishing  by  a  forcible  abduction  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  asylum,  left  him  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  and  the  pangs  of  hunger :  he  was 
accordingly  starved  to  death.  But  a  little  before  he 
expired  they  drew  him  out  of  the  asylum,  when  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  B.  c.  469.  His  body 
was  buried  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  two  brazen  sta- 
tues, according  to  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
were  erected  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Some  years 
after  his  decease,  festivals  and  solemn  games  were  in- 
stituted in  his  honour,  and  a  funeral  oration  was  spoken 
in  his  praise,  in  which  his  actions  were  celebrated,  par- 
ticularly his  exploits  at  the  battle  of  Plateea,  and  the 
defeat  of  Mardonius. 
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Biography.  Tn is  celebrated  Athenian,  among  the  numerous 
advantages  showered  upon  him  by  nature  and  fortune, 
enjoyed  the  estimation  arising  from  an  illustrious  an- 
cestry. He  was  the  son  of  Clinia,  who  after  gaining 
considerable  honour  by  fitting  out  a  galley  at  his  pri- 
vate cost,  in  which  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium,  was  slain  in  the  contest  at  Coronea,  where  the 
Athenians  were  opposed  to  the  Boeotians.  Pericles 
was  his  near  relative,  and  one  of  his  guardians.  He  is 
said,  indeed,  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  to  have  passed  his 
childhood  in  the  house  of  that  powerful  and  magnificent 
statesman.  Amyclas,  a  woman  of  Sparta  was  his  nurse, 
and  Zopynes  his  early  instructor.  The  information  we 
have  left  us  of  these  minute  circumstances  of  his  child- 
hood have  arisen,  according  to  Plutarch,  from  the 
friendship  of  Socrates,  which  rendered  him  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  admirers  of  that  philosopher,  who, 
therefore,  recorded  them  in  their  writings. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  impetuosity  and  disdain,  which 
so  strongly  marked  his  character  when  fully  developed, 
was  manifested  by  clear  indications  in  his  youth.  As 
a  cart  was  driven  along  the  public  road  in  which  he 
was  playing  with  his  companions,  and  approached  the 
spot  just  as  he  was  about  to  throw,  he  required  the 
driver  to  stop  till  his  turn  was  past;  and  when  he 
found  that  the  man  paid  no  attention  to  his  demand,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  face  in  the  way  of  the  horses,  and 
defied  the  party  to  drive  over  him.  The  driver  was  so 
terrified  at  this  daring  conduct,  that  he  stopped  the 
horses  and  quietly  waited  until  Alcibiades  had  thrown. 
When  he  feared  that  he  should  have  been  overcome  in 
wrestling,  he  vehemently  bit  the  hand  of  his  antagonist, 
to  whose  reproach  that  he  bit  like  a  woman,  he 
replied  "no — like  a  lion."  He  pertinaciously  resist- 
ed all  efforts  to  instruct  him  in  the  act  of  playing  on 
the  flute,  and  ridiculed  those  who  submitted  to  learn  it. 
For  he  alleged  that  the  exercise  distorted  the  features 
and  prevented  the  use  of  speech ;  and,  therefore,  was 
fit  only  for  the  Thebans  who  had  no  power  of  conver- 
sation, and  ought  to  be  rejected  by  Athenians,  who 
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revered  Minerva  and  Apollo  as  tulerary  deities ;  the  Alcibiades. 
first  of  whom  threw  away  the  flute,  and  the  latter  strip- 
ped off  the  skin  of  one  of  its  professors.  By  this  rail- 
lery, the  youthful  Alcibiades  brought  the  knowledge  of 
that  instrument,  before  fashionable,  into  contempt,  and 
caused  it  to  be  excluded  from  the  arts  which  gentlemen 
could  honourably  cultivate.  It  is  reported  by  Antiphon, 
that  he  slew  one  of  his  own  servants  in  the  place 
of  public  exercises,  by  a  blow  inflicted  with  a  staff;  but 
Plutarch  thinks  that  the  authority  of  one,  writing  pro- 
fessedly to  defame  him,  ought  not  to  be  received  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  an  instance  of  passion  so  fatal. 

Amidst  the  irregularities  of  Alcibiades  in  his  early  Friendship 
years,  there  were  doubtless  indications  of  no  common  °f  Socrate* 
genius.  These  drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  f°r  Aleibia~ 
caused  him  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of' 
one,  where  future  life  must,  he  foresaw,  be  a  course  of 
splendid  good,  or  of  daring  eviK  It  shows  him,  indeed, 
not  to  have  been  destitute  of  a  love  for  virtue,  that 
while  surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  felt  the  value  of  the 
philosopher's  regard,  and  repaid  it  with  becoming  reve- 
rence. The  discourse  of  his  great  adviser  would  even 
affect  him  to  tears,  and  appear  for  a  time,  almost  to 
soften  him  into  goodness,  and  charm  him  into  wis- 
dom. But  he  was-  not  born  long  to  endure  even  the 
gentlest  control.  His  spirits  Avere  too  elastic,  and  his 
sense  of  luxurious  pleasure  too  intense,  to  suffer  him 
to  persevere  in  listening  to  the  still  voice  of  truth  and 
of  virtue.  He  perpetually  broke  from  the  instructions 
of  Socrates  into  excesses  of  insolence  which  no  moni- 
tor was  able  to  control.  Thus,  having  haughtily  re- 
fused the  invitation  of  Amytus,  to  a  banquet,  and  in- 
dulged at  his  own  house  in  copious  draughts  of  wine 
with  his  young  companions,  he  sallied  forth  to  the 
place  where  his  presence  had  been  requested,  and  com- 
manded his  servants  to  seize  half  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  which  covered  the  tables,  and  to  bear  them 
away  in  triumph.  The  guests  naturally  expressed  great 
indignation  at  this  proceeding;  but  their  host  excused 
the  intruder,  and  even  said  that  he  ought  rather  tc 
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Biography,  thank  him  for  what  he  had  left,  than  blame  him  for  that 
^-^^"^  which  he  had  taken.  His  generosity  had  as  little  of 
reason  or  of  justice  as  his  outrages.  An  Athenian 
having  sold  his  little  estate,  and  presented  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  to  Alcibiades,  he  invited  him, 
in  return,  to  supper,  and  after  the  repast,  returned  to 
him  his  gold,  desiring  him  to  appear  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  public  revenue  should  be  offered, 
to  farm,  and  offer  a  higher  sum  than  any  other  bidder. 
In  the  morning  the  man  appeared,  and  according  to 
directions  given  him,  offered  a  talent  more  than  the 
usual  price,  which  greatly  disconcerted  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  farm  the  taxes,  because  their  cus- 
tom was  to  pay  out  of  the  profits  of  one  year  the  rent 
of  the  preceding.  They  demanded  whom  he  would 
bring  forward  as  his  sureties,  hoping  that,  by  this 
means,  they  should  prevent  his  design.  But  Alcibiades, 
who,  from  a  distance,  observed  the  success  of  his  plan, 
deprived  them  of  this  resource  by  exclaiming  that  the 
bidder  was  his  friend,  and  that  he  would  answer  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  with  his  fortune. 
They  then  began  to  entreat  their  opponent  to  retract, 
and  offered  him  a  talent,  which,  at  length,  at  the  advise 
of  his  promptor,  he  accepted,  and  thus  obtained  an  am- 
ple sum  for  the  relief  of  his  distresses.  Even  the 
first  feelings  of  admiration  which  Alcibiades  cherished 
for  the  works  of  genius,  he  did  not  express  without 
manifesting  the  arrogant  disposition  of  his  mind. 
Thus,  when  he  had  entered  the  school  of  a  teacher, 
and  asked  him  for  one  of  Homer's  poems,  and  received 
for  answer  that  no  work  of  that  poet  was  taught  there, 
he  struck  the  master  on  the  face,  and  abruptly  departed. 
He  made  a  fitter  retort  on  another  occasion,  when 
a  reply  scarcely  less  provoking  was  giveu  to  the  same 
question.  The  tutor  had  asserted  that  he  had  Homer 
corrected  byhimself,  and  Alcibiades  retorted,  that  one  able 
to  improve  Homer,  might  well  aspire  to  teach  men,  instead 
of  condescending  to  instruct  children  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  His  love  of  singularity  was  evident 
in  his  minutest  action.  Having  bought  a  dog  of  great 
beauty,  for  seventy  minae,  he  ordered  his  tail  which  was 
liis  chief  ornament  to  be  cut  off";  and  on  being  told  that 
all  Athens  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct,  rer 
plied,  that  he  had  then  gained  his  desired  object,  for 
he  was  desirous  that  the  citizens  should  find  matter  of 
discourse  and  censure  in  this  affair,  lest  they  should 
talk  of  worse  things  respecting  him. 

Marriage  of     ^  is  singular  that  one  of  the  most  wanton  of  his  ex- 
Altibiades.  cesses  ended  in  his  marriage ;  an  event,  however,  which 
had  no  power  to  make  him  adhere  to  virtue.     From 
mere  insolence,  and  to  fulfil  a  boast  made  to  his  com- 
panions in  riot,  he  struck   Hipponicus,.  the   father  of 
Callias,  a  person  of  great  wealth  and  importance,  who 
had  never  offered  him  the  slightest  injury.     The  next 
morning  he  became  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  his 
offence  ;  and,  in  anxiety  to  make  atonement,  went  to 
the  house  of  the  party  to  whom  the  insult  had  been 
offered,  and  told  him  he  was  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
tribution  which    he    might   think    it   just   to    inflict. 
Moved  by  this  conduct,  Hipponicus  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  shortly   after  permitted  him  to  receive  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Hipparete,  who  was  affectionately 
devoted  to  him,  and  deserved  his  love.     His  irregula- 
rities soon  provoked  her  to  leave  him,  and  retire  to  the 
house  of  her  brother.     Of  this  measure  he  appeared 
regardless,  and  lived  in  the  same  course  of  dissipated 
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pleasure  ;  but  when  his  wife  appeared,  according  to  Alcibiades. 
the  laws,  before  the  archon,  to  deliver  in  person  the 
instrument  by  which  she  soiight  for  a  divorce,  he  seized 
her  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  carried 
her  by  force  home,  no  one  daring  to  attempt  her  rescue. 
After  this,  she  did  not  offer  to  leave  him,  but  remained 
in  his  hous-e  till  her  death,  which  occurred  shortly  .after, 
during  his  journey  to  Ephesus. 

Alcibiades,  like  all  the  young  nobles  of  Athens,  Early  str- 
became  early  in  life  a  soldier.  In  the  field,  Socrates  vice  of  Aid- 
was  no  less  ready  to  defend  him  from  personal  danger,  b1'acles1  V1 
than  he  had  been  in  the  city  to  secure  him  from  the 
perils  of  vice  and  corruption.  They  lived  in  the  same 
tent,  and  fought  side  by  side  in  the  expedition 
against  Potideea,  where  they  both  exerted  themselves 
with  singular  bravery.  In  one  skirmish,  when  Alci- 
biades was  wounded,  Socrates  saved  him  from  Taemg 
made  a  prisoner,  and  instead  of  claiming  the  prize  of 
valour  for  himself  to  which  he  was  entitled,  gave,  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  him  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  per- 
suaded the  judges  to  bestow  on  him  that  honour  which 
he  trusted  would  animate  his  youth  in  the  pursuit  of 
honourable  fame.  At  a  future  period,  Alcibiades  had 
an  opportunity  of  repaying  apart  of  this  obligation; 
for,  in  the  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Delium,  as  he  was 
mounted  on  horseback,  while  Socrates  was  on  foot,  he 
refused  to  retire,  until  he  had,  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  brought  into  a  place  of  safety  his  philosopher, 
friend,  and  preserver. 

The  magnificent  disposition  of  Alcibiades  was  not  Success  of 
to  be  restrained  within  moderate  boundaries  by  the    .5,'  «Je 

.,        „ ,  .  ,    .  i       T  i  attnoOlym- 

councils  of  his  great  adviser.  He  kept  a  most  splendid  pic.games. 
retinue,  and  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  his  horses 
and  chariots,  far  surpassed  all  rivals.  At  one  time  he 
sent  seven  chariots  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games, 
which  no  one  had  ever  done  before  him,  and  obtained 
the  first,  second,  and  also  either  the  third  or  fourth  of 
the  prizes.  On  occasion  of  this  brilliant  success,  not 
only  individuals,  but  cities  in  their  collective  character, 
made  him  congratulatory  offerings. 

The  Ephesians  erected  him  a  splendid  tent ;  the 
Chians  furnished  him  with  provender  and  cattle  for 
sacrifice ;  and  the  Lesbians  provided  him  with  wine, 
for  the  service  of  rich  banquets,  which  he  gave  with  his 
characteristic  profusion.  In  the  midst  of  these  tri- 
umphant revellings,  however,  he  was  charged  with  an 
act  of  meanness,  in  having  claimed  a  chariot  as  his  * 

own,  which  he  had  purchased  for  another ; 'and  legal 
proceedings  were  consequently  instituted  against  him, 
We  are  informed  that  Socrates  was  his  advocate.; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  the  result  of  the  cause,  or 
the  justice  of  the  accusation  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Addicted  as  Alcibiades  was  to  pleasure,  he  soon  Commence- 
felt  a  restless  desire  to  share  in  the  administration  of  ment  of  his 
public  affairs.  Of  the  daring  cast  of  his  politics,  his  cfr.eer  asna 

_.,  ,.  rr  ~  •  i         statesman. 

youthful  advice  to  Pericles,  his  guardian,  afforded  a  clear 
indication.  When  he  understood  that  statesman  to 
be  perplexed  how  he  should  make  up  his  accounts 
to  present  to  the  Athenians,  he  observed  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  consider  how  he  could  altogether 
avoid  accounting.  He  was  endowed  with  an  eloquence, 
the  most  insinuating  and  persuasive,  one  of  the  first  en- 
dowments a  politician  could  possess  in  a  state  like  Athens. 
He  was  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  words  and  phrases, 
that  he  might  gratify  the  nice  ears  of  his  critical 
audience ;  and  so  great  a  prepossession  existed  on  his 
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Biography,  behalf  in  the  public  mind,  that  his  splendid  sins  were 
s-^v'-^'  regarded  as  virtues,  and  the  very  lisp  which  rendered 
his  speech  defective,  praised  as  graceful.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  public  assembly,  though  accidental,  was 
fortunate.  On  inquiring  into  the  occasion  of  a  crowd 
which  he  saw  collected,  and  finding  that  some  one  was 
scattering  money  amongst  them,  he  went  into  the  mob, 
and  began  to  exercise  a  liberality  of  the  same  description. 
His  bounty  was  received  amidst  loud  applauses,  which 
so  delighted  him,  that  he  forgot  to  secure  a  quail 
which  he  was  carrying  beneath  his  robe,  and  saw  the 
bird  escape ;  but  it  was  instantly  pursued  by  the 
grateful  assembly,  caught  by  a  pilot  named  Antiochus, 
and  restored  to  its  owner. 

When  Alcibiades,  with  all  the  advantages  of  valour, 
banishment,  eloquence,  riches,  popularity,  and  the  friendship  of 
cismOSofa~  Socrates,  made  his  first  efforts  to  acquire  political  in- 
Hvberbolus.  fluence,  he  found  only  Pbeeax  and  Nicias,  who  after- 
wards was  so  honourably  distinguished  amidst  the 
Sicilian  disasters,  as  his  rivals.  There  was,  indeed, 
another,  named  Hyperbolus,  who,  although  a  mean 
and  despicable  person,  hoped  to  gain  some  importance 
by  the  divisions  among  his  superiors.  This  man  en- 
deavoured to  procure  one  of  the  three  most  conspi- 
cuous statesmen  to  be  banished  by  ostracism,  by 
inciting  the  party  who  favoured  one  of  them  against 
his  opponents.  Alcibiades,  however,  perceiving  his 
design,  united  either  with  Nicias  or  Phaeax  to  render 
the  scheme  abortive,  and  succeeded  in  making  the 
sentence  of  ostracism  fall  on  its  proposer  himself, 
who  had  not  the  least  fear  of  such  a  result.  The 
Athenians  soon  after  repented  that  they  had  dignified 
him,  by  fixing  on  his  baseness  the  penalty  which  they 
had  consecrated  to  distinguished  worth;  and  feeling  that 
this  instrument  of  their  power  was  now  debased,  they 
never  resorted  to  the  ambiguous  compliment  in  future. 
Intrigues  of  This  danger  being  thus  averted,  Alcibiades  pursued 
Alcibiades  the  more  ambitious  design  of  overthrowing  the  power 
against  Ni-  of  Nicias.  That  accomplished  general  had,  a  short 
for^he"1  t'me  before,  procured  a  nominal  peace  between  the 
breaking  of  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  which  his  youthful 
the  peace,  rival  was  anxious  to  see  broken.  His  desire  to  plunge 
his  country  again  into  a  ruinous  war,  arose  not  only 
from  his  jealousy  of  the  reputation  which  Nicias  de- 
rived from  having  brought  a  destructive  contest  to  a 
close,  but  from  his  personal  resentment  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  not  requested  his  services 
in  procuring  the  treaty,  and  had  slighted  his  attempts 
to  win  their  favour.  Fortunately  for  his  design,  the 
Spartans  had  just  given  offence,  by  delivering  up 
Panactum  dismantled  and  injured,  and  making  a  se- 
parate alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  without  consulting 
the  government  of  Athens.  These  circumstances  he 
made  the  themes  of  constant  and  bitter  invective,  and 
did  not  fail  to  include  Nicias  in  his  reproaches,  as  too 
much  disposed  to  favour  the  Peloponnesian  cause.  As 
he  saw  the  people  of  Argos  were  irritated  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  he  sent  emissaries  to  persuade  them 
to  sue  for  a  separate  peace  with  the  Athenians,  as- 
suring them  that  it  would  be  granted.  By  his  per- 
suasions they  were  induced  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  who  arrived  there  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  Sparta,  who  came  armed  with  full  powers  to  settle 
all  causes  of  dispute.  This  was  a  critical  time :  and 
Alcibiades  perceiving  its  importance,  exerted  all  his 
cunning  to  secure  his  purposes,  with  little  regard  to 
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justice  or  honour.  Although  the  Lacedaemonian  am-  Alcibiades. 
bassadors  had  declared,  in  their  audience  with  the 
senate,  that  they  were  invested  with  full  powers,  he 
prevailed  on  them,  by  promises  to  espouse  their  cause, 
to  contradict  the  assertion  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  affirm  that  they  were  only  authorized  to 
treat  on  definite  conditions.  When  they  had  thus  been 
guilty,  through  his  machinations,  of  manifest  prevari- 
cation, and  expected  his  support,  he  vehemently 
inveighed  against  their  want  of  faith,  and  represented 
the  conduct  which  he  had  thus  prompted,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Spartan  character.  Thus  he  succeeded 
in  turning  the  voice  of  the  people  against  them  ;  but 
the  assembly  was  adjourned,  in  consequence  of  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  without  coming  to  any  de- 
cision. His  object,  however,  was  only  delayed.  An 
embassy  to  Lacedaemon  announced  that,  unless  the 
Spartans  would  relinquish  the  alliance  of  the  Breotians, 
the  Athenians  would  take  the  Argives  into  their  league  ; 
being  rejected,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  state 
of  Argos,  and  the  people  of  Mantinaea  and  Elis. 
Alcibiades,  whose  policy  had  effected  these  alliances, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  armies  of  Athens. 

In   the   succeeding   summer,    the   new  commander  Alcibiades 
entered  Peloponnesus  with  a  small  party  of  Athenians,  carries  war 
and  a  number  of  confederates  who  had  joined  him  on  into  Pel°" 
his  march,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort  upon  the 
Pelium  of  Achaia,  which  would  totally  have  destroyed 
the  empire  of  Corinth  over  the  seas.     But  the  Corin- 
thians and  Sicyonians,  justly  alarmed  at  his  design, 
rushed  to  prevent  him  in  such  overpowering  numbers, 
as  compelled  him  to  retire. 

The  hopes  which  the  Athenians  had  derived  from  The  Argives 
the  new  coalition  were,  in  the  ensuing  year,  blasted  defeated 
by  the  signal  defeat  of  the  confederates  by  the  Lace-  t 
deemonians,  at  Mantinaea,  in  the  greatest  battle  that  had  changed. 
ever  yet  been  fought  among  the  Greeks.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  winter,  the  Spartan 
army  once  more  took  the  field,  and  advancing  to 
Tegea,  sent  proposals  for  accommodation  to  Argos. 
Alcibiades,  then  in  that  city,  attempted  to  procure 
the  people  to  reject  all  the  terms,  but  in  vain.  An 
armistice  was  at  first  agreed  on,  which  was,  after  some 
time,  followed  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance, 
and  the  total  separation  of  both  Argives  and  Manti- 
naeans  to  the  Athenian  cause.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  the  presence  of  Lacedaemonian  troops,  and 
by  Spartan  influence,  the  constitution  of  Argos,  hitherto 
popular,  was  subverted,  and  an  oligarchy  established 
in  its  room,  after  the  Laconian  model.  But  the  peo- 
ple were  little  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  abolition 
of  their  rights  ;  and  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
the  expression  of  their  feeling.  During  the  celebration  Second  re- 
of  a  festival  at  Sparta,  they  rose  against  their  op-  v°lution  at 
pressors,  and,  after  a  conflict,  in  which  they  were  ef}??e~ 
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victorious,  established  their  former  constitution.  The  Akibiadcs. 
nobles,  driven  from  the  city,  besought  the  suc- 
cour of  the  Spartans,  who  came  to  a  resolution  to 
march  against  Argos,  but  suffered  considerable  time 
to  elapse  before  they  attempted  to  execute  their  design. 
In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  determined  to  secure  the 
future  co-operation  of  the  Argives  with  the  Athenians, 
hastened  to  their  city,  sent  three  hundred,  who  were 
suspected  to  favour  the  Spartan  cause,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  persuaded  the  citizens  to  build 
long  walls  reaching  to  the  sea,  which  might  obtain 
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Biography,  facilities  for  receiving  succours  from  Athens.     He  also 
<- «"^v-*~-'  induced  the  Patmeans  to  lengthen  their  walls  in  like 
A.  M.      manner,  and  for  similar  purposes.     When  these  citi- 
3604.     zens  were  told  that  the  Athenians  would  devour  them 
B,  c.      at  last,  he  replied  that  such  a  result  was   possible, 
400.       but  that  at  least  they  would    do  it  gently,  and    by 
degrees,  beginning  with  the  feet,  while   the  Lacedae- 
monians would  begin  at  the  head,  and  instantly  destroy 
them.      Such   was,  indeed,    a  just  representation    of 
that  choice  of  evils  which  the  two  contending  powers 
of  Greece  left  to  the  states,  who  were  forced  to  seek 
one  or  the  other  to  become  their  ally  and  master. 
Insolence          Alcibiades  was  unremitting  in  his  exertions  on  be- 
and excesses  half  of  the  Athenian  cause.     But  in  the  midst  of  his 
of  Alcibi-     schemes  of  policy,  and  his  exploits  in  the  field,  he 
s'  was   unable  to  repress   his   love    of  pleasure,   which 

betrayed  him  into  constant  violations  of  public   de- 
corum.     He    was    perfectly   careless    of   the    opinion 
which   might   be  formed  of  his  excesses,    and  even 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  them.  His  insolent  expression 
of  disdain  knew  no  bounds  towards  any  who  dared  to 
oppose  him.    When  a  citizen  named  Taureas  presumed 
to  exhibit  a  spectacle  in  opposition    to  him,  he  de- 
scended to  strike  his  rival.     He  forcibly  detained  Aga- 
tharcus,  a  painter,  till  he  had  executed  the  work  he 
thought  fit  to   prescribe,    and   then    suffered   him   to 
depart,  with    a  liberal  remuneration   for  his    labour. 
On  one   occasion,  when  he  had   obtained  great  ap- 
plause by  a  public  oration,  Timon,  the  misanthrope, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  exhorting  him  to  proceed, 
wished  him   increasing  fame  from   the  people,  as  he 
would  soon  repay  them  with  abundant  sorrow. 
Scheme  of        A  new  field  for  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  was  now 
the  Sicilian  opened,   with  the  design  of  conquering  Sicily.     The 
expedition.  Egisteans  had  entreated  succours  from  Athens  against 
the  Selinuntians   and   Syracusans,  and  ambassadors, 
sent  to  ascertain  their  resources,  had  brought  the  most 
splendid  .reports    of  the  treasures  deposited   in  their 
temples.     Fresh    and    glittering  hopes  dawned  upon 
the  people,  as  they  contemplated  in  imagination  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  and   fertile  island, 
which  already  they  fancied  an  Athenian  colony.     This 
prospect  was,  indeed,  contracted,  when  compared  with 
that  which  Alcibiades  saw ;  for  he  looked  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  Sicily  only  as   a  means  of  accomplishing 
vaster  designs,  and  considered  it  as  leading  to  the 
possession  of  Italy,  Carthage,  and  Lybia,  the  opening 
of  an  almost  unlimited  succession  of  glorious  victories. 
The  Athenian    youth   caught    his    enthusiasm ;    and 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  triumphs   in  which   they 
panted  to  share.     Groups  might  be  seen  in  the  public 
places   of  exercise  listening  to   the    aged   men   dis- 
coursing on  the  old   glories  of  the  heroic   times,  or 
describing  in  the  sand,  the  figures  of  those  regions 
whose   spoils  they  hoped  soon  to  enjoy.     The  more 
wise  and  prudent,  indeed,  saw  in  these  wild  expecta- 
tions the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  grandeur.      Socrates 
protested  against  the  enterprize,  by  the  advice,  as  was 
alleged,  of  his  mysterious  daemon.     Meton,  the  astro- 
loger, foresaw  the  ill  fortune  of  the  war,  and  set  fire 
to  his  house,  either  by  way  of  counterfeiting  madness, 
or  that  he  might  persuade  the  people  to   allow  his 
son  to  remain  with  him  at  Athens  after  a  calamity 
which  appeared  so  distressing.     Nicias,  with  the  calm 
wisdom  which  marked  his  character,  laboriously  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  senate  from  their  purpose. 
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But  all  warnings  were  given  in  vain.  A  decree  was 
passed,  that  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  should  sail  for  Sicily, 
under  the  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lama- 
chus,  who  were  directed  to  succour  the  Egisteans,  if 
possible  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their  places  of 
abode,  and  further  to  act  in  all  things  as,  according 
to  their  discretion,  should  tend  to  the  benefit  of  Athens. 
When  the  time  came  for  discussing  the  supplies  for 
the  expedition,  Nicias  solemnly  entreated  his  country- 
men to  pause,  and,  finding  the  persuasive  and  brilliant. 
eloquence  of  Alcibiades  prevented  his  arguments  from 
having  any  influence  on  his  hearers,  strove  to  deter 
them  from  their  purpose  by  setting  forth  the  vastness 
of  the  supplies,  both  of  forces  and  of  money,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  provide.  But  this 
speech  produced  an  effect  the  most  contrary  to  his 
wishes  ;  for  the  assembly  were  instantly  convinced  —  not 
that  their  expedition  must  be  abandoned  —  but  that  every 
nerve  must  be  strained  to  support  it;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly came  to  a  decision,  investing  the  generals 
with  full  powers  to  regulate  the  numbers  of  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  and  all  that  they  might  regard  as  re- 
quisite for  their  success.  The  zeal  of  the  assembly 
was  answered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  All 
were  eager  to  share  in  an  expedition  so  promising  ; 
and  a  feeling  of  the  most  elevated  hope  pervaded  all 
classes,  as  they  witnessed  the  mighty  preparations 
advancing. 

Alcibiades  now  seemed  to  have  obtained  the  means  Accusations 
of  realizing  the  most  gorgeous  buildings  of  his  fancy,  against  Al- 
But,  at  this  very  moment,  a  sudden  disaster  blasted  Clbiades- 
all  his  hopes.  When  the  fleet  was  almost  prepared, 
the  statues  of  Mercury,  which  were  numerous  both  in 
the  temples  and  porticos  of  houses,  were  defaced  in  a 
single  night,  by  some  unknown  hand.  This  circum- 
stance, although  attributed  by  some  to  the  Corin- 
thians, who  might  be  supposed  thus  to  attempt  to 
deter  the  Athenians  from  invading  Syracuse,  their  co- 
lony, was  regarded  with  alarm  either  as  a  result  of 
some  conspiracy  against  the  republic,  or  as  a  super- 
natural indication  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  ene- 
mies of  Alcibiades,  through  the  means  of  Androcles, 
sought  to  direct  the  general  feelings  of  horror  against 
him,  by  accusing  him  of  having  been  the  author  of 
the  atrocious  sacrilege.  They  also  affirmed  that  he 
had,  with  some  wanton  associates,  derided  the  holy 
mysteries  by  a  profane  representation  of  their  forms, 
in  which  the  guilty  parties  acted  the  various  conse- 
crated officers.  The  accusers  also  referred  to  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  life,  which  they  not  only  stig- 
matized as  licentious,  but  as  indicating  a  spirit  which 
would  not  be  satisfied  till  it  had  usurped  the  supreme 
power  to  the  destruction  of  public  freedom. 

When  Alcibiades  heard  these  charges,  he  insisted  Alcibiades 
on  being  allowed  an  immediate  trial.  He  implored  the  forced  to. 
Athenians  not  to  suffer  him  to  depart,  as  commander 
of  so  vast  an  expedition,  with  a  charge  of  so  great 
magnitude  impending  over  him,  or,  while  he  was  at  a 
distance,  to  attend  to  calumnies  which  he  could  not 
answer.  But  his  enemies,  knowing  the  love  which 
the  soldiers  bore  him.  and  the  partiality  with  which  he 
was  still  regarded  by  many  of  the  citizens,  procured 
orators  who  urged  that  the  voyage  should  not  be 
delayed,  but  that,  on  the  return  of  the  commander, 
a  day  should  be  appointed  for  his  trial.  This  advice 
was  taken  ;  the  investigation  suspended  ;  and  Alei- 
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biades  compelled  to  depart,  leaving  his  accusers  to 
collect  or  suborn,  without  opposition,  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence against  him. 

The  Athenian  fleet  sailed  first  to  Corcyra,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  ships  of  those  allies  who  had  con- 
sented to  share  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  the  enter- 
prize.  Hence  the  commanders  steered  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and,  being  refused  admittance  or  sup- 
plies by  the  maritime  towns,  anchored  beneath  the 
promontory  of  Regium.  Hence  they  dispatched  vessels 
to  Egerta,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  promised 
treasures  in  that  city,  and  found,  by  the  intelligence 
thus  obtained,  that  no  such  resources  existed.  On 
this,  the  generals  were  divided  in  opinion;  but  the 
advice  of  Alcibiades  prevailed,  to  persuade  the  states, 
excepting  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  to  join  them,  and 
afterwards  to  attack  those  against  which  they  were 
sent,  if  they  refused  compliance  to  the  demands  of 
Athens.  The  Messenians  having  refused  the  offer  of 
an  alliance,  the  fleet  sailed  for  Catana,  where  Alci- 
biades persuaded  the  citizens  to  join  them.  Here  a 
message  was  received  from  Camarina,  promising  to 
unite  in  the  Athenian  cause,  which  induced  the  com- 
manders to  sail  for  that  port;  but,  finding  on  their 
arrival,  that  the  Camarineans  evaded  the  performance 
of  their  engagement,  they  returned  to  Catana,  after  a 
descent  on  the  shores  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  by 
which  they  acquired  spoils.  On  their  arrival,  they 
found  a  messenger,  with  a  vessel  called  the  Salaminian 
galley,  to  order  Alcibiades  to  return  and  take  his 
trial,  on  the  charges  made  before  his  departure. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  clear  proof  had  been 
discovered  against  the  party  accused  during  his  ab- 
sence. But  his  enemies  were  able  to  pursue  their 
machinations  without  fear  of  the  army,  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  or  of  the  Argives  and  Mantinseans, 
who  had  joined  the  expedition  solely  from  their 
desire  to  share  his  fortunes.  Various  rumours  were 
studiously  incited  against  him,  till  the  Athenians  be- 
came too  impatient  for  the  decision  of  his  fate,  to 
wait  the  issue  of  his  mission.  As,  however,  they 
wished  the  allies  who  were  fixed  in  his  interest  to 
remain  in  the  service,  they  directed  their  messengers 
not  to  arrest  him,  but  merely  to  require  him  to  follow 
them  in  his  own  galley.  He  accordingly  yielded  an 
apparent  obedience  to  the  requisition,  and  left  the 
fleet  in  his  vessel,  with  such  of  his  comrades  as  were 
accused  of  having  participated  in  his  crimes.  But 
when  the  Salaminian  ship  had  passed  the  height  of 
Thuria,  he  contrived  to  escape,  so  that  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  officers  to  retake  him  were  in  vain. 
Being  met,  when  on  shore,  by  one  who  knew  him, 
and  asked  whether  he  did  not  dare  trust  his  country, 
he  replied,  "  Yes,  with  all  but  my  life;  and  when 
that  is  at  stake,  I  would  not  trust  my  mother,  lest 
she  should  mistake  a  black  bean  for  a  white  one." 
When  his  flight  was  known  at  Athens,  judgment  of 
death  was  passed  on  him,  his  estate  confiscated,  and 
priests  and  priestesses  ordered  solemnly  to  pronounce 
him  accursed.  One  of  them,  however,  Theano,  of 
Agraulos,  declined  to  execute  the  order,  observing 
that  her  office  mada  it  her  duty  to  put  up  prayers,  not 
execrations.  When  Alcibiades  was  informed  that  he 
was  condemned  to  die  by  the  Athenians,  he  replied, 
"  J  will  make  them  feel  that  I  am  yet  alive." 

Alcibiades  now  sought,  not  only  security,  but  ven- 
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geance.  He  fled  from  Thuria  to  Cyblcne,  and  re-  Alcibi::.! .->. 
quested  permission  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  come 
protected  to  their  city,  engaging  to  repair  the  injuries 
he  had  done  them  by  his  services.  This  request  being 
granted,  he  hastened  to  Sparta,  where  he  found  the 
Syracusans  and  Corinthians  imploring  the  people  to 
send  military  succours  to  Sicily.  This  demand  the 
Ephori  were  on  the  point  of  rejecting,  and  of  deter- 
mining  to  send  only  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  who 
might  prevent  the  Athenians  from  succeeding,  by  ne- 
gociation,  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  island.  But 
Alcibiades  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  real  aid,  in 
a  speech  so  lucid,  animated,  and  convincing,  that 
they  determined  to  send  Gylippus,  with  the  Corin- 
thians, to  oppose  Nicias  and  Lamachus,  then  com- 
manding the  forces  of  Athens.  By  his  advice,  also, 
the  Lacedaemonians  fortified  Decelea,  and  resolved  to 
attack  their  foes  in  domestic  war.  Their  affairs 
seemed  instantly  to  revive,  as  by  magic,  at  the  first 
influence  of  his  councils. 

Alcibiades,  now  apparently  identified  with  the  Spar-  As»um*»the 
tan  cause,  assumed  with  marvellous  facility  the  cha-  Spartan 
racter  of  his  new  associates.     Accustomed  to  every  manQers- 
luxury,  he   fed   on   the   coarsest   food;  changed   his 
dress  from  robes  of  purple  and  gold,  to  the  simplest 
apparel :  and  laying  aside  the   gorgeous  insolence   of 
his  appearance  and  manner,  seemed  at  once  to  have 
become  humble,  patient,  and  laborious.     The  trans- 
formation, so  wonderfully  wrought,  was,  however,  only 
external.     He  found  means  to  seduce  the  wife  of  Agis, 
the  king,  not,  as  he  alleged,  from  the  heat  of  passion, 
but  from  ambition  that  his  race  should  sit  on  the  throne 
of  Sparta.     The  discovery,  however,  by  the  monarch,  Make«  ene- 
of  the  infidelity  of  his  queen,  frustrated  the  hopes  he  s^rta! 
had  thus  indulged,  and  raised  up  most  powerful  foes 
against  him  in  his  new  asylum.     The  hatred  of  these 
men  increased   in  proportion  as  those  successes  adr 
vanced  of  which  his  advice  had  been  the  origin.     The 
calamities   of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,    to  which  his 
counsel  had  greatly  contributed,  only  increased  their 
envy.     He  still,  however,  had  sufficient  influence  to 
procure  assistance    for  the  inhabitants    of   Chios,  in 
preference  to  those  of  Cyzicum  and  Lesbos,  who  all  sig- 
nified their  desire  of  leaving  the  alliance  of  Athens. 
He  soon  set  sail  for  Ionia,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
he  induced   to  adopt  the  Spartan  cause.     But,  while 
he   was  thus   employed,  Agis   and  his  enemies  sent 
private  orders  into  that  region  to  dispatch  him,  which 
he  discovered,  and  was  able  to  evade.     He  considered  Takes  re- 
it,  however,  necessary  to  withdraw,  and  renouncing  ,^.ge  with 
the  Spartan  cause   in  disgust,  sought  and  obtained  p"^eg> 
the  protection  of  Tissaphernes,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Persian  sovereign. 

The  manners  of  Alcibiades  were  adapted,  with  pe-  Conduct  of 
culiar  felicity,  to  win  the  favour  of  his  new  patron.  Alc} Wade 
The  natural  love  of  luxury,  and  magnificence  of  dispo-  ^l^y 
sition,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  conceal  at  Sparta,  Tjssa_ 
he  now  Indulged  with  perfect  freedom,  and  assurance  phernet. 
that  they  must  be  grateful   to   the  Barbaric  satrap. 
His  talent  for  political  intrigue  had  now  ample  room 
for  its  exertions.     As  both  the  parties,  weakened  by 
their  long  struggle,  anxiously  looked  to  Tissaphernes 
for  aid,  he  saw  the  means  of  rendering  himself  once 
more  important  to  all  the  parties  of  Greece.     As  the 
Peloponnesians  had  now  the  decided  advantage,  from 
the  sad  miscarriage  of  the  Athenian  affairs  .in  Sicily, 
3x2 
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he  advised  his  Persian  friend  to  lessen  his  assistance, 
reduce  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
obtain  any    decisive  triumph.     He  urged  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Asiatic  monarch  to  assist  the  Grecian 
states,  only  that  they  might  weaken  each   other,  so 
that  both  might  at  last,  be  deprived  of  all  means  of 
resistance    to  his   will.      This  counsel  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  crafty  barbarian,  who  suffered  Alci- 
biades  to  direct  all  his  movements,  and  gave  the  most 
public   indications  of  the  control   which   he    allowed 
Alcibiades    him  to  enjoy.     But  Alcibiades  was,  in  the  midst  of 
intrigues  for  ys  oriental  splendours,  working  out,  from  his  interest 
las  return  to  ^^  Tissaphernes,  the  means  of  his  recal  to  Athens. 
161161        At  this  moment,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  power  of  this 
officer  to  give  a  finishing  blow  to  that  ill-fated  republic, 
by  bringing  up  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  consisted  of 
150  ships,  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans.     This,  then,  was 
a  most  fortunate  time  for  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades, 
who,  by  his  open  influence,  seemed  to  have  this  illus- 
trious state  at  his  mercy.     He  caused  it,  therefore,  to 
be  insinuated  among  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
troops  which  were  then  at  Samos,  that  their  only  hope 
lay  in  his  return,  for  which  the  way  must  be  prepared 
by   rendering  the  government  of  the  state  oligarchi- 
cal, instead  of  popular.     The  chiefs  at  Samos  being 
generally  inclined  to  favour  such  a  revolution,  not  only 
freely  discussed  the  proposal  among  themselves,  but 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  at  Athens.     Phrynicus  alone 
opposed  it;  and  when  he   found   that  he  could  not 
prevail  by  argument,  attempted  to  succeed  by  strata- 
gem.    He  endeavoured,  therefore,  by  private  messen- 
gers, to  incite  Astyochus,  commander  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  against  Alcibiades,  who,  instead  of  as- 
sisting in  his   downfal,  revealed  to  him  the  communi- 
cation which  was  intended  to  destroy  him.     On  this, 
Alcibiades  sent  to  Samos,  and  accused  Phrynicus  of 
treachery;  when  that  officer  becoming  desperate  on 
the  discovery  of  his  scheme,  offered  to  Astyochus  to 
deliver  into  his  hand  the  army  and  fleet  of  the  Athe- 
nians, if  he  would,  even  now,  favour  his  designs.     This 
proposal,  like  the  former,  was  disclosed  to  its  intended 
victim,  and  was  communicated  by  him   to  his  confe- 
derates at  Samos,    by  whom  a  deputation,  with  Pi- 
sander  at  its  head,  was  sent  to  Athens,  charged  with 
the  propositions  of  establishing  an  oligarchy,  and  re- 
calling the  celebrated  exile.     At  first,  the  people  were 
exceedingly  irritated  by  the  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights  ;  but,  on  being  persuaded   that  there 
was   no  other  means    of  obtaining   the   friendship  of 
Persia,  and  consequently  averting  destruction  from  the 
state,  they  gave  their  consent,  and  empowered  Pisander 
to  return  to  Alcibiades,  with  powers  to  agree  to  his 
proposals.     He  was  now,  however,  unable  to  persuade 
Tissaphernes  to  abandon  the  line  of  policy  which  he 
had  adopted  with  his  advice ;  and,  instead  of  holding 
the  balance  till  each  party  was  exhausted,  throw  all 
his  power  into  the  scale  of  the  Athenians.     Alcibiades, 
therefore,  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  considered 
only  how  he  should  best  conceal  the  decline  of  that 
influence  on  which  he   had  presumed  to  make  them. 
He  accordingly  made  requisitions,  with  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  deputation  to  comply,  and  suffered 
all  negociations  to  be  suspended. 

Revolution       But  Pisander  and  his  associates,  although  their  hope 

at  Athens.    Of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Persia  was  lost,  resolved 

not  to  abandon  the  intention  of  changing  the  con- 
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stitution  of  Athens.  They  determined  no  longer  to  Alcibiades. 
depend  on  Alcibiades,  but  to  send  part  of  the  former 
deputation  home,  there  to  effect  their  purposes. 
While  Diotrephes  established  oligarchy  at  Thasus, 
Pisander  sailed  for  Athens,  overturning  the  popular 
establishments  in  all  the  dependant  states  at  which  he 
could  touch  by  the  way,  and  procuring  aid  to  support 
him  in  his  main  design.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he 
found  that  his  confederates  there  had  been  successfully 
engaged  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  citizens  for  the 
intended  change.  They  had  proposed  that  the  affairs 
of  the  state  should  be  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  no 
less  a  number  than  five  thousand ;  and  thus  engaged 
on  their  side  such  men  as,  from  their  influence  and 
wealth,  might  expect  to  be  enrolled  among  the  privi- 
leged number.  The  power  thus  acquired  by  the  aris- 
tocratical  faction,  was  directed  by  great  talents  in  its 
leaders.  Of  these,  Antipho,  Phrynicus,  and  Thera- 
menes,  were  the  most  distinguished,  and  all  were  en« 
dowed  with  great  ability,  either  for  intrigue  or  persua- 
sion. Nothing  was  further  from  the  view  of  these  men 
than  the  accomplishment  of  their  professions,  in  divid- 
ing the  power  to  which  they  aspired,  among  five  thousand 
of  the  citizens.  Having  marked  their  real  plans  till 
they  had  ascertained  their  strength,  they  determined 
to  proceed  with  a  rapidity  and  boldness  which  might 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They 
therefore  moved  that  a  committee  of  ten  should  be  en- 
trusted with  preparing  a  decree — summoned  the  peo- 
ple— and  proposed  the  removal  of  all  existing  authori- 
ties, and  the  choice  of  five  presidents,  who  should 
select  a  hundred  associates,  and  each  of  these  thus 
chosen,  should  further  elect  three  more  to  share  in  the 
legislative  power.  The  audience  heard  these  proposi- 
tions with  silent  amazement,  and  suffered  them  to  be 
without  discussion.  No  sooner  was  the  decree  passed, 
than  the  four  hundred  took  possession  of  the  senate- 
house,  expelled  all  the  former  magistrates,  and  entered 
peaceably  on  the  administration  of  all  the  public  affairs 
of  the  astonished  and  despairing  citizens. 

While  the  oligarchical  party  were  thus  triumphant  at  Alcibiades 
Athens,  they  were  defeated  at  Samos  by  Thrasybulus  £oiu 
and  his  soldiers.  That  noble-minded  patriot  resolved  b^us  ™ 
never  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  restored  his  country  mos. 
to  her  freedom.  This,  however,  he  believed  could  not 
be  effected  without  recalling  Alcibiades  from  exile.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  Tissaphernes,  conferred  with  Alcibi- 
ades, and  conducted  him  to  the  forces  at  Samos. 
There,  this  ever-varying  politician,  who  so  recently  had 
intrigued  with  the  aristocracy,  united  with  their  bitterest 
foes,  and  promised  to  them,  as  he  had  done  to  their  an- 
tagonists, the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes,  if  they  should 
succeed  and  recal  him  to  share  in  their  triumph ;  the 
soldiers  burning  with  strong  desire  to  destroy  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  four  hundred,  and  only  dismissed  a  plau- 
sible deputation  from  Athens,  but  were  anxious  to  leave 
the  Peloponnesians,  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  and 
sail  at  once  for  the  Pirseus.  From  this  rash  design 
they  were  wisely  dissuaded  by  Alcibiades,  who  urged 
the  necessity  of  more  temperate  measures,  and  was 
even  ready  to  assent  to  a  compromise  with  the  oligarchy, 
on  the  terms  that  the  free  thousand  should  be  actually, 
as  they  were  nominally  invested  with  the  government 
of  the  state.  In  the  mean  time,  Athens  was  reduced  to 
the  most  wretched  condition  by  domestic  factions. 
Dissention  now  raged  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  four  hun- 
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Biography,  ured,  many  of  whom  terrified  by  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger,  were  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  the   plan  with 
which  Alcibiades  was  willing  to  agree.     A  naval  de- 
feat by  the  Lacedaemonians  completed  the  misery  which 
had,  for  a  long  time,  appeared  every  hour  to  deepen. 
This  dreadful  blow  was,  however,  the  means  of  suspend- 
Second  re-    mg»  f°r  a  time,  the  intestine  contests  by  which  the  city 
volutionand  was  distracted.     An  assembly  was  held,  in  which  the 
recalof  Al-  jou,-  hundred  were  deposed,  and  the  government  vested 
0  in  five  thousand,  comprehending  all  the  citi/ens  who 
were  enrolled  for  the  heavy  armour.     All  parties  having 
agreed  in  giving  their  utmost  efforts  to  raise  their  coun- 
try from  her  melancholy  humiliation,  dispatched  a  de- 
putation to  Alcibiades  and  the  army  at  Samos,  exhort- 
ing them  to  use  their  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the 
public  benefit. 

Exploits  of  Alcibiades,  although  thus  recalled,  resolved  to  delay 
Alcibiades  his  return  until  he  had  performed  such  exploits  as 
his  return*0  might  tnr°w  fresh  lustre  over  his  name,  and  endear  him 
to  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens.  With  this  ambition 
he  sailed  with  a  small  squadron  from  Samos,  and  hav- 
ing gained  information  that  Mindarus,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  he  hastened  to  afford  his  countrymen  succour. 
Happily  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  near  Abydos, 
at  a  most  critical  moment ;  when,  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, the  Spartans  had,  on  one  side,  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage, and  were  pursuing  the  broken  lines  of  the 
Athenians.  While  both  parties  regarded  his  ships  as 

XT     .    .      come  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  displayed  the  Athe- 
.Naval  vie-  a  .      ,      ,        „ ,  r    /  .  . 

to™  man  Hag,  and  attacked   the   Peloponnesians  with  the 

fiercest  energy.  He  speedily  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  completely  routed  the  Spartans,  till  then  vic- 
torious, broke  many  of  their  ships  in  pieces,  and  took 
thirty  from  them ;  recovering  all  they  had  previously 
taken,  and  destroying  their  armament  on  the  coasts, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Pharnabazus,  who, 
from  the  shore,  attempted  to  shield  the  fugitives.  His 
vanity,  after  this  signal  success  had,  however,  nearly 
destroyed  him.  For,  being  desirous  of  appearing  toTis- 
saphernes  as  a  conqueror  instead  of  a  fugitive,  he  has- 
Imprison-  tened  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  visit  him ;  when  the 
mentandes  crafty  barbarian,  thinking  he  should  thus  appease  the 
cape  of  Alci-  suspicions  of  the  Spartans,  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
and  confined  in  prison  at  Sardis.  Hence,  however,  he 
found  means  to  escape,  and  having  procured  a  horse, 
fled  to  Clazomene,  where  he  rewarded  the  treachery  of 
his  Persian  friend  by  affirming  that  he  had  connived  at 
his  flight,  and  thus  destroying  the  credit  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians which  the  arrest  was  designed  to  secure. 
Hence  he  sailed  immediately  for  the  Athenian  camp  to 
diffuse  fresh  animation  among  the  soldiers,  and  hastily 
cause  them  to  embark  on  an  expedition  against  Minda- 
rus arid  Pharnabazus,  who  were  then  with  the  residue 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Cyzicum.  As  soon  as  he 
na~  discovered  the  enemies'  vessels,  he  ordered  a  number 
ory'  of  his  commanders  to  slacken  sails,  while  he  advanced 
with  only  forty  ships,  that  the  Spartans,  who  might 
otherwise  have  fled,  should  be  incited  to  give  him  bat- 
tle. The  artifice  succeeded  ;  Mindarus  hastened  to  at- 
tack the  Athenians,  believing  their  force  so  inferior  that 
he  should  find  them  an  easy  prey,  and  soon  found  him- 
self encountered  by  fresh  succours,  which  he  was  unable 
to  resist.  Terrified  at  so  unexpected  a  check,  his 
forces  took  flight  in  confusion,  were  pursued  to  the 
shore  by  the  victorious  commander,  and  there  put  to 
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the  sword  in  great  numbers.  Pharnabazus  and  Min-  Alcibiades. 
darus,  who  there  attempted  to  rally  them,  were  defeated; 
the  latter  fell  in  the  contest ;  and  the  former  only  found 
safety  by  precipitately  retreating.  Alcibiades  pursued 
his  victory,  took  Cyzicum  without  difficulty,  and,  stain- 
ing his  conquest  with  a  cruelty  with  which  he  was  not 
generally  chargeable,  put  to  death  all  the  Peloponne- 
sians whom  he  found  within  the  city. 

A  very  short  space  of  time  elapsed  after  this  brilliant  Victoryover 
success  before  Alcibiades  found  another  occasion  to  de-  Pharnaba- 
serve  the  gratitude  of  Athens  : — Discovering  that zus> 
Pharnabazus  had  fallen  with  great  force,  both  of  in- 
fantry and  horsemen,  on  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thrasyllus,  as  they  were  laying  waste  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Abidenians,  he  hastened  to  assist  them 
with  his  army,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  defeated 
their  enemies,  and  continued  a  triumphant  pursuit  till 
night  protected  the  fugitives.  He  then  gathered  spoil 
from  the  province  of  Pharnabazus ;  but  while  he  scat- 
tered devastation  through  the  region,  displayed  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  the  sanctities  of  religion,  by  releasing 
all  who  assisted  in  the  ceremonials  of  worship  without 
ransom.  He  next  prepared  to  reduce  the  inferior  cities, 
which,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenian  cause.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  against  Victory  at 
the  Calcedonians,  and  finding  they  had  removed  their  Calcefl°n- 
cattle  and  grain,  and  placed  them  under  the  protection 
of  their  allies,  the  people  of  Bithynia,  he  sent  to  accuse 
the  latter  of  thus  assisting  his  foes.  Upon  this,  terri- 
fied with  the  idea  of  his  military  prowess,  they  deli- 
vered up  the  deposited  spoil,  and  sued  for  and  obtained 
his  alliance.  He  then  returned  to  his  original  design, 
and  invested  Calcedon,  by  drawing  his  army  round 
and  enclosing  it  with  a  wall,  to  prevent  it  from  receiving 
provisions.  Pharnabazus  soon  advanced  to  its  relief, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  besieged  citizens  made  a  sally; 
but  Alcibiades  dispatched  troops  with  great  promp- 
titude against  both  parties,  completely  succeeded  on  all 
points,  slew  Hippocrates,  the  governor  of  the  city,  and 
compelled  Pharnabazus  once  more  to  fly.  While 
he  sailed  up  the  Hellespont  to  levy  contributions,  the 
commander,  whom  he  left  to  prosecute  the  siege,  made 
a  treaty  with  Pharnabazus,  by  which,  on  their  engag- 
ing to  refrain  from  invading  a  province,  he  not  only 
agreed  to  pay  them  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  ac- 
commodation, but  suffered  the  Calcedonians  to  return 
to  the  alliance  of  Athens,  and  promised  to  give  the 
Athenian  envoys  safe  conduct  to  the  Persian  sovereign.  Danger  and 
Next  Alcibiades  proceeded  to  reduce  the  city  of  Sely-  success  of 
bria,  which  a  number  of  his  friends  engaged  to  deliver 
into  his  hands.  The  signal  for  his  entry  agreed  on  was 
a  flaming  torch,  which  the  conspirators  were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  exhibit  on  the  walls.  One  of 
them,  however,  wavering,  the  rest  were  compelled, 
through  fear  of  a  discovery,  to  light  the  torch  before 
the  preparations  were  completed.  Alcibiades  observ- 
ing the  flame,  hurried  on  with  only  fifty  men,  as  his 
army  were  not  ready  to  join  him,  and  entered  the  city, 
having  commanded  the  rest  to  follow  with  all  possible 
speed.  Here,  however,  he  was  placed  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger.  He  perceived  the  citizens  advancing 
from  the  fortresses  in  numbers  which  he  could  not  hope 
successfully  to  encounter  ;  and  while  he  felt  that  in  a 
combat  he  must  be  destroyed,  his  proud  spirit  which 
had  never  yet  known  a  check  in  battle,  forbade  him  to 
retire.  From  this  situation  his  ever-prompt  invention 
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Biography,  saved  him  without  any  blemish  in  his  military  fame. 
^^^v*^  He  paused — Ordered  a  herald  to  proclaim  that  the  Sa- 

A.  M.     lybrians  should  not  treat  the  Athenians  as  foes,  and 
3604.      thus,  at  once,  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  citizens  for  the 

B.  c.      fight,  and   gave  time  for   his   whole  army  to   enter. 
400.       When  he  found  himself  thus  supported,  he   granted 

peace  on  liberal  terms,  requiring  only  from  them  a  sum 
of  money,  and  leaving  an  Athenian  garrison  to  secure 
the  place  from  the  Spartans. 

Alcibiades  Byzantium  having  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  was  the 
takesBvzan-  cjty  agajnst  -which  his  efforts  were  next  directed.  He 
drew  his  forces  round  it,  and  held  communications  with 
parties  within  its  walls,  among  whom  were  Anaxilaus 
and  Lycurgus,  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  him  on  his 
engaging  to  spare  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens. 
As  soon  as  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose  were  com- 
pleted, he  caused  it  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was  called 
suddenly  into  Ionia  to  appease  commotions  there,  and 
departed  with  the  fleet,  but  only  to  remain  concealed 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  harbour.  As  soon  as 
night  concealed  his  operations,  he  returned,  disembark- 
ed great  part  of  his  troops  in  silence,  and  ordered  the 
vessels  with  those  who  were  left  on  board,  to  be  rowed 
swiftly  into  the  port,  with  terrible  outcries  as  if  a  mighty 
naval  force  were  destroying  the  shipping,  and  hasten- 
ing to  attack  the  town  from  the  shores.  In  the  mean 
time  his  confederates  quietly  admitted  him  with  his 
troops  into  the  city,  which,  however,  he  did  not  win 
without  a  struggle.  For  his  ships  were  repulsed  from 
the  shore  by  the  hostile  forces,  who,  after  compelling 
the  marines  to  return  to  their  vessels,  drew  up  in  good 
order  to  oppose  the  progres  of  their  more  formidable 
enemy.  A  regular  and  well-contested  battle  then  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
took  three  hundred  prisoners.  Notwithstanding  this  un- 
expected opposition,  Alcibiades  strictly  fulfilled  the 
conditions  on  which  he  had  been  admitted,  and  would 
not  allow  the  least  outrage  either  on  the  persons  or 
fortunes  of  the  citizens.  When  Anaxilaus  was  accused 
at  Sparta  with  the  rest  of  his  confederates  of  his 
treachery,  he  boldly  avowed  that  he  had  felt  and  acted 
as  a  Byzantine,  not  as  a  Lacedeemonian ;  that  he  saw 
no  possibility  of  relief  for  the  city  while  the  Peloponne- 
sian  army  consumed  the  provisions,  and  his  country- 
men were  left  to  starve ;  that  he  had  acted  on  the  sim- 
ple principle  of  the  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  obligations,  and  had  thus  only  been 
actuated  by  a  feeling  which  the  Spartans  themselves  glo- 
ried to  cultivate.  This  defence  so  pleased  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  not  from  its  reference  to  general  humanity, 
but  its  application  of  that  exclusive  patriotism  which 
they  openly  preferred  to  fidelity  or  justice,  that  they 
absolved  all  who  had  been  charged  with  consenting  to 
the  proposal  of  surrender. 

Alcibiades  having  raised  the  fortunes  of  his  country 
from  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  not  only  by  his 
brilliant  victories,  but  his  conciliating  policy,  felt  now 
desirous  to  return  and  enjoy  the  praise  of  his  successes. 
He  entered  the  Piraeus  in  a  galley  adorned  with  the 
spoils  of  numerous  victories,  followed  by  a  long  line  of 
ships  which  he  had  taken  from  the  foe,  and  attended  by 
vessels  bearing  the  ensigns  of  a  greater  number  which 
he'  had  destroyed,  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  having  de- 
prived the  enemy  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  restored 
the  dear  and  long-lost  maritime  glories  of  Athens. 
Bat  when  he  approached  with  his  glorious  retinue,  his 
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heart  sunk  within  him,  from  the  remembrance  of  the  Alcibiades. 
wrongs  he  had  endured,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  sad 
presage  of  the  disasters  he  was  yet  to  suffer.  He  did 
not  venture  to  land  till  he  saw  his  nephew  and  old  com- 
panions stretching  out  their  arms  to  him,  and  inviting 
him  earnestly  to  meet  them.  His  first  reception,  how- 
ever, was  as  genial  and  flattering  as  his  fondest  hope 
or  loftiest  ambition  could  require.  The  whole  city  came 
down  to  the  harbour  to  see  and  welcome  him,  and  took 
no  notice  of  Thrasybulus  or  Theramenes,  his  fellow  com- 
manders. Throngs  pressed  around  him  with  acclama- 
tions and  blessings ;  those'  who  could  not  touch,  threw 
garlands  upon  him  ;  and  the  aged  who  remembered  the 
former  glories  and  recent  humiliations  of  their  country, 
pointed  him  out  to  the  young  from  afar,  with  tears  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  joy.  While  the  people,  with  fond 
regret,  attributed  to  his  exile  their  disasters  in  Sicily, 
and  all  their  subsequent  miseries,  they  hailed  him  now 
as  one  who  had  again  made  them  taste  of  victory,  and 
who  would  become  their  second  founder.  An  assem- 
bly of  the  people  being  convened,  he  addressed  them 
in  a  gentle  and  modest  speech,  imputing  his  calamities 
not  to  their  envy,  but  to  some  eyil  genius  which  pur- 
sued him.  He  exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  bade 
them  oppose  their  enemies  with  all  the  fresh  inspiration 
of  their  zeal,  and  taught  them  to  hope  for  happier  days. 
Delighted  with  these  assurances,  they  presented  him 
with  a  crown  of  brass  and  gold,  which  never  was  be- 
fore given  to  any  but  the  Olympic  victors,  invested  him 
with  absolute  control  over  their  naval  and  military  af- 
fairs, restored  to  him  his  confiscated  wealth,  and  or- 
dered the  ministers  of  religion  to  absolve  him  from  the 
curses  which  they  had  denounced  against  him.  Theo- 
doras, however,  the  high  priest,  evaded  the  last  part 
of  the  decree,  by  alleging  that  he  had  never  cast  any 
imprecation  on  him  if  he  had  committed  no  offence 
against  the  republic.  The  tablets  on  which  the  curses 
against  him  had  been  inscribed,  were  taken  to  the  shore 
and  thrown  with  eagerness  into  the  waters. 

His  next  measure  heightened,  if  possible,  the  brief  Alcibiades 
lustre  of  his  triumph.  In  consequence  of  the  fortifica-  conductsth* 
tion  of  Decelea  by  the  Lacedoemonians,  and  their  hav- 
ing  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  country,  the  proces- 
sion to  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  had  been  long 
unable  to  take  its  usual  course  by  land,  and  being  con- 
ducted by  sea,  had  lost  many  of  its  solemn  and  august 
ceremonials.  He  now,  therefore,  offered  to  conduct 
the  solemnity  by  land,  after  the  ancient  custom,  under 
the  protection  of  his  troops,  thinking  that  if  the  Spar- 
tans should  suffer  him  to  pass  unimpeded,  he  should 
add  to  his  renown;  and  if  they  should  attack 
him,  he  should  fight  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  in 
the  immediate  view  of  his  country.  His  proposal  being 
gladly  accepted,  he  placed  sentinels  on  the  hills;  and, 
surrounding  the  consecrated  band  with  his  soldiers, 
conducted  the  whole  to  Eleusis  and  back  to  Athens, 
without  the  slightest  opposition,  or  breach  of  that  order 
and  profound  stillness  which  he  had  exhorted  the  troops 
to  maintain.  After  this  graceful  act  of  homage  to  the 
religion  he  was  once  accused  of  refraining,  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  common  people  as  something  more  than 
human.  They  looked  on  him  as  destined  never  to 
know  defeat,  and  believed  their  triumph  was  certain  so 
long  as  he  was  their  commander. 

But,  in  the  very  height  of  his  popularity,  the  causes 
•were  arising  of  a  second  exile.      The  great  envied  him 
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Biography,  in  proportion  to  the  peoples'  confidence,  and  that  con- 
fidence itself  became  the  means  of  his  ruin.  For  as  the 
people  really  thought  the  spell  of  invincibility  was  upon 
him,  they  were  prepared  to  attribute  the  least  falling  oft' 
in  his  career  of  glory  to  a  treacherous  design.  He  de- 
parted with  a  hundred  vessels,  manned  under  his  in- 
spection, with  colleagues  of  his  own  choice,  to  reduce 
Cause  of  the  tne  jsie  of  Chios  to  obedience.  At  Andros  he  once 
more  gained  a  victory  over  both  the  natives  and  the 
Spartans,  who  attempted  to  assist  them.  But,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  chief  scene  of  action,  he  found  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  keep  the  marines  from  deserting, 
unless  he  could  raise  money  to  pay  them  sums  more 
nearly  equal  to  those  which  the  Lacedaemonians  of- 
fered, than  the  pay  he  was  able  to  bestow.  He  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  the  fleet  and  go  into  Ca- 
ria  in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  While  absent  ou  this 
occasion,  he  left  Antiochus  in  the  command,  who,  though 
well  fitted  from  his  experience  in  maritime  affairs  to 
preserve  order,  was  too  rash  to  be  a  fit  judge  of  the 
proper  time  for  battle.  To  this  officer  Alcibiades  gave 
express  directions  that  he  should  refrain  from  coming  to 
an  engagement,  whatever  provocations  he  might  re- 
ceive. Anxious,  however,  to  display  his  bravery,  Anti- 
ochus took  the  first  occasion  to  sail  out  in  front  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet,  which  lay  near  Ephesus,  under  the 
command  of  Lysander,  and  attempt,  by  insults,  to  in- 
cite them  to  attack  him.  Lysander,  accordingly,  pur- 
sued him  :  the  fleets  came  to  the  support  of  their  re- 
spective admirals,  and  a  general  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  Antiochus  was  slain,  arid  the  Athenians  com- 
pletely defeated. 

Offersbattle      On  receiving  intelligence  of  this   unhappy  reverse, 
to  Lysander  Alcibiades  hastened  to  the  fleet,  and  eager  to  repair  the 
misfortune,  offered  battle  to  the  Spartans ;   Lysander, 
however,  did  not  choose  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  advantage 
by  accepting  the  challenge,  and  the  Athenians  were  corn- 
Charges       pelled  to  retire.     This  event,  for  which  no  blame  really 
against  him  attached  to  Alcibiades.  completed  the  ruin  of  his  influ- 
at  Athens.    ence  at  Athens.      It  was  believed  that  this,  the  first 
9  instance  of  his  failure,  must  have  arisen  from  his  having 

been  corrupted,  or,  at  least,  from  a  want  of  inclination 
to  serve  his  country.      He  was  also  accused  of  leaving 
the  navy  under  the  direction  of  those  who  had  no  other 
recommendation  to  the  charge  but  having  been  sharers 
in  his  luxurious  banquets,  and  of  having  wandered  about 
to  indulge  in  profligate  excesses,  while  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy  lay  in  sight  of  that  of  which  he  should  have  been 
the  commander.      It  was  likewise  asserted  that  he'had 
fortified  a  castle  in  Thrace,  to  serve  as  a  retreat  when 
his  treacheries  should  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Superseded  him  to  continue  in  safety  at  Athens.     On  these  grounds, 
•t  Th"       *^e  Pe°P^e  m  h's  absence  took  from  him  his  command, 
'  and  confided  it  to  other  generals.     As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  this  new  piece  of  ingratitude,  he  resolved  not  to  re- 
turn home,  but  withdrew  into  Thrace,  and  fortified  three 
castles,    Bornos,    Byzia,  and   Machrontichos,    near  to 
Perinthus.      Here,  having  collected  a  formidable  band, 
as  an  independent  captain  he  made  incursions  on  the 
territories  of  those  of  the  Thracians,  who  acknowledged 
no  settled  form  of  government,  and  acquired  consider- 
Attempts      &hle  spoils.      But  he  did  not  resign  his  love  for  his  ill- 
still  to  serve  fated  country,  or  refrain  from  exertions  to  succour  the 
the  Athem-  Athenians.     The  fleet  which  he  had  lately  commanded 
m  lay  in  the  river  ^Egos,  and  that  of  the  Spartans  under 
Lysander,  was  anchored  at  a  short  distance.     He  per- 
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ceived  that  the  captains  of  the  former  were  accustomed  Aldbi;»<les. 
to  sail  out  in  the  morning,  and  insolently  offer  battle  to 
the  foe,  and  then  to  return  and  spend  the  day  in  a 
of  tumultuous  disorder.  He  feared  lest  Lysander  should 
either  protract  the  war  till  the  small  remains  of  the 
money  by  which  the  forces  of  Athens  were  supported 
was  spent,  or  that  he  would  improve  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunities they  so  constantly  afforded  of  falling  on  them 
in  a  state  of  security  and  confusion.  At  the  same  time 
he  hoped,  as  the  Lacedaemonian  strength  lay  more  on 
land  than  in  their  vessels,  that  he  should  be  able,  by  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  Thrace,  to  drive  them  from  the  shore, 
and  compel  them  either  to  fight  under  great  disadvart'- 
tages,  or  to  sue  for  peace.  With  these  views  he  went 
to  the  Athenian  camp,  communicated  his  wishes,  and 
warned  the  generals  of  their  danger.  They,  however, 
treated  his  person  and  his  councils  with  a  fatal  disdain, 
w.hich  compelled  him  to  retire  without  performing  any 
of  his  preferred  services.  Too  soon  they  felt  the  jus- 
tice of  his  warnings.  Lysander  fell  on  them,  when  Athenian 
they  were  wholly  unprepared  to  receive  him,  with  such  fleet  de- 
violence  and  success,  that  he  destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  feared,  and 
with  the  exception  of  six  gallies,  which  escaped  with  Athens 
Conon.  This  blow  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  ruinous 
contest.  Athens  had  neither  means  nor  spirit  left  to 
resist  her  foes.  Lysander  proceeded  from  this  victory 
to  the  capture  of  Athens ;  burnt  the  shipping  which 
lay  in  the  harbour  ;  razed  the  long  walls  to  their  founda- 
tions; and  imposed  thirty  tyrants  on  the  state  which 
had  been  the  cradle,  and  was  now  the  sepulchre,  of 
Grecian  freedom. 

Alcibiades  was  now  the  sole  object  of  hope,  to  which  Alcibiades 
the  minds  of  his  misguided  countrymen  were  directed.  suspected 
They  still  had  some  confidence  in  his  love  for  the 
country  which  had  twice  rewarded  him  with  disgraceful 
exile,  and  could  scarce  believe,  that  while  he  lived  the 
cause  of  freedom  was  desperate.  In  the  estimate 
of  his  undying  patriotism  their  Lacedaemonian  oppres- 
sors unhappily  coincided,  and  felt  that  his  death  alone 
could  secure  their  mastery  over  Athens.  The  feelings  Alcibiades 
of  both  parties  respecting  him  were  well  founded,  prepares  to 
Although  he  had  been  received  with  great  cordiality  by  seek  the 
Pharnabazus,  whose  protection  he  had  sought,  and  king  of 
had  been  assigned  a  territory,  from  which  he  derived  a 
considerable  revenue,  he  was  unable  to  enjoy  a 
luxurious  repose  while  his  country  groaned  beneath 
intolerable  oppressions.  He  saw  the  only  hope  of 
effecting  its  deliverance  rested  in  obtaining  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  Persia.  This  he  did  not  despair  of 
obtaining,  especially  as  he  perceived  with  his  usual 
political  sagacity,  that  Cyrus,  brother  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  was  about  to  raise  war  against  him,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Spartans.  If  he  could  disclose  this 
to  the  monarch  he  believed  that  he  should  not  only 
lay  him  under  obligation,  which  must  conciliate  his 
favour,  but  induce  him,  for  his  own  security,. to  assist 
the  Athenian  cause  against  those  who  would  soon 
appear  as  his  own  enemies.  He,  therefore,  entreated 
Pharnabazus  to  suffer  him  to  proceed  to  the  king, 
with  the  design,  like  Themistocles,  of  offering  his  ser- 
vices, but  for  the  purpose  of  raising  not  of  destroying 
the  state  which  had  driven  him  from  his  efforts  to  avert 
its  downfal. 

But  before  he   could  execute  this  patriotic  design,  Death  of 
Lysander,  'incited  by  the  representations  of  Critias  and  Alcibiadea,.. 
the  other  tyrants,  whom  he  had  placed  over  Athens, 
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Biography,  entreated  Pharnaba/.ua  to  destroy  him.  He  threatened 
s^~'v'~*w'  that  unless  Alcibiades  were  delivered  up,  alive  or  dead, 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  break  off  their  alliance  with 
his  master.  This  threat  induced  the  satrap  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  destroying  the  fugitive  whom 
he  had  protected.  The  victim  of  his  treachery  was, 
at  this  time,  in  Phrygia,  with  Timandra,  his  mistress, 
preparing  for  his  journey  to  the  capital.  Thither  Phar- 
nabazus  °  dispatched  Sysamithres  and  Bagoas  to 
murder  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  his 
residence  they  durst  not  approach  him,  but  surrounded 
the  house  with  their  band,  and  set  it  on  fire.  On  per- 
ceiving the  danger,  Alcibiades  threw  clothes  on  the 
flames,  and,  seizing  a  sword,  rushed  through  the  fire 
without  injury.  He  was  now  perceived  by  the  bar- 
barian troop,  who,  from  a  distance,  threw  their  darts 
at  him  till  he  fell  lifeless.  Timandra  then  wrapped 
her  vestments  about  his  body  and  burned  it  in  the 
flames  of  the  house,  as  on  a  funeral  pile.  The 
assassins  retired,  without  interrupting  her  in  this  last 
sad  office  of  affection  to  the  departed. 

Characterof  Thus  fell  Alcibiades,  having  scarcely  passed  the  for- 
Alcibiades.  tiethyear  of  a  most  eventfullife.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
lavished  her  utmost  bounties  upon  him.  A  noble 
origin — a  personal  beauty — grace  of  manner  —  immense 
patrimonial  riches — eloquence  the  most  persuasive — 
acuteness  the  most  penetrating — bravery  the  most 
undaunted — Pericles  for  his  guardian,  and  Socrates  for 
his  friend  and  adviser — all  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as 
destined  for  a  most  happy  and  glorious  career.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  so  fair  a  prospect  dashed  so  early  with 
clouds,  and  so  soon  overspread  with  total  gloom.  Yet 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  owed  his  ruin  to  the 
absolute  preponderance  of  his  vices.  He  possessed, 
throughout  life,  many  virtues,  to  which  even  the  plots 
of  his  adversaries  bore  witness.  His  love  for  his 
country,  amidst  all  the  injuries  he  received  from  her, 
was  his  ruling  passion  to  the  last.  A  second  time  an 
exile  from  her  shores,  after  conferring  numberless 
benefits  on  her,  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  unshaken 
desire  to  effect  her  ransom.  His  public  life — if  we 
except  the  devious  methods  by  which  he  sometimes 
proceeded  to  effect  good  designs,  and  his  offer  of 
advice  to  the  Spartans  after  his  first  exile — was  full  of 
patriotism,  forbearance,  and  wisdom.  His  great  want 
was  that  of  principle,  and  by  that  want  he  was  undone. 
He  acted  from  impulses  which  he  had  never  learned  to 
restrain.  His  love  towards  his  country,  though  his 
strongest  impulse,  was  essentially  a  personal  feeling, 
and  very  different  from  a  calm  sense  of  duty  or  earnest 
desire  for  the  general  welfare.  He  had  nothing  which 
could  lead  him  to  become  master  over  himself,  and  turn 
all  his  faculties  into  one  unbroken  channel.  He  often, 
indeed,  adapted  his  manners  with  astonishing  facility  to 
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those  of  his  associates ;  he  was  the  most  patient  in  Alcibiades. 
Lacedaemon,   the  most   robust   at  Thebes,  the   most  ^ 
given  to  wine  among   the  Thracians,    and   the    most 
splendid    and    luxurious   among  the    Persians  ;    but, 
in  none  of  his  changes,  was  he  actuated  by  any  prin- 
ciple either  false  or  true,  but  simply  by  a  desire  to 
surpass  his  colleagues  in  all  which  they  esteemed  most 
noble  or  dazzling.    There  was  no  common  centre  round 
which    his  mighty   powers    and    vehement    impulses 
could  revolve.    He  gratified  all  his  feelings  of  insolence, 
luxury,  or  pride,  without  regard  to  times  or  seasons, 
except  when  some  temporary  vanity  gave  him  a  short 
lived  consistency  of  character.     Never  did  any  one,  to 
whom  interests  so  mighty  were  committed,  suffer  him- 
self to  be  so  often  influenced  by  momentary  fancies 
that  destroyed    the    measures    on   which  his  dearest 
hopes   were  dependant.     He  was  a  partisan  without 
revenge,  and  a  victor  without  cruelty;  but  the  feelings 
which  made  him  thus  distinguished  availed  him  little, 
because  he  had  not  singleness  of  heart,  or  directness 
of   purpose,   to    render   his  virtues   effectual   for   his 
country's  salvation.     The  constitution  of  his  mind  was 
oriental  rather  than  Grecian.     His  personal  character, 
and  not  that  of  his  cause,  predominated  in  all  his 
actions.     His  sense  of  pleasure  was  too  keen,  and  his 
pride  too  great,  to  allow  of  that  absorption  of  himself 
in  a  state  which  alone  could  fit  him  for  the  subject, 
much  less  for  the  preserver  of  a  republic.     He  could 
assume    a  thousand   shapes,   but  in   all    he  was  but 
an  actor.     The  abstraction  of  spirit,  which  made  an 
ancient  patriot  lose  all  sense  of  personal  identity,  as  a 
public  character,  in  the  idea  of  forming  a  part  in  a 
great  whole ; — which  caused  him  to  live  only  in  the 
triumphs,  and  die  with  the  fall  of  the  body  politic, — 
was  totally  averse  from  his  nature.     He  would  have 
risked  his  life  a  thousand  times  for  his  native  city,  but 
he  would  never  have  rejoiced  with  the  Spartan  that  it 
contained  three  hundred  worthier  to  govern.     Hence  he 
was  unfitted  to  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  a  state 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.     The  bands  which  joined  him 
were   always  actuated  by  regard   to   him  as  an   in- 
dividual,  not    by  any  general  spirit  inspired  by  his 
cause.     His  fortunes  were  strangely  linked  with  those 
of  a  state,  which,  by  casting  him  the  first  time  from  the 
summit  of  greatness,  brought  herself  to  the  verge  of 
ruin ;   and,  after  madly  repeating  the  injustice,  when 
his  arm  had  raised  her  from  the  dust,  sunk  almost 
without  a  struggle.     In  his  death,  which  she  had  once 
formally  decreed,  and  now  had  remotely  occasioned, 
she  saw  and  felt  her  last  hope  expire.     If  he  was  not 
altogether  worthy  to  be  the  preserver  of  the  Athenian 
greatness,  he  merited  the  honour  of  casting  the  last 
rays  of  glory  over  it,  and  of  having  his  fall  identified 
with  its  destruction. 
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Education 
of  Thucy- 
dides. 


THE  details  which  ancient  authors  have  left  us  re- 
'  specting  the  life  of  Thucydides,  the  immortal  historian 
of  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  are  neither  consistent  nor 
ample.  The  total  absence  of  egotism,  and  even  of 
individual  prejudice,  in  his  writings,  while  it  gives  us 
the  highest  ideas  of  his  fitness  for  the  great  office  he 
undertook  to  fill,  prevents  us  from  gathering  from 
these  imperishable  records  many  hints  of  his  personal 
qualities.  We  shall  attempt,  however,  to  collect  the 
unexceptionable  information  existing  respecting  him, 
before  we  examine  the  great  monument  of  his  genius 
which  he  has  left  us. 

Thucydides,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Cimon,  was  of  the  same  noble  family  with 
that  illustrious  Athenian,  and  Miltiades,  his  still  more 
illustrious  father.  The  latter  hero  had  not  only  en- 
joyed large  possessions  in  Thrace,  but  had  reigned  over 
the  Dolonci,  a  people  in  that  country,  by  a  right 
derived  from  his  uncle,  until  forced  to  abandon  his 
throne,  and  seek  refuge  and  glory  at  Athens.  He 
had  also  enlarged  his  possessions  by  a  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace.  In  what 
degree  of  relationship  the  father  of  Thucydides 
stood  to  the  chief  members  of  this  celebrated  family 
does  not  appear.  As  he  bore  the  name  of  Olorus,  it  is 
probable  that  the  appellation  was  given  him  from  respect 
to  his  Thracian  ancestor.  So  honourable  was  the  family 
of  Thucydides  regarded,  that  Cicero  has  said  of  him, 
"  his  name  would  still  have  been  remembered,  he  was 
so  noble  and  dignified,  even  though  he  had  not  written 
a  history."  If,  however,  his  name  had  descended  to 
us,  merely  as  a  branch  of  a  splendid  family,  his  fame 
would  have  derived  little  benefit  from  a  barren  remem- 
brance with  which  no  kindling  association  would  be 
connected. 

The  authors  who  have  professed  to  speak  of  the 
education  of  Thucydides  differ.  Marcellinus  represents 
him  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  and  affirms, 
on  the  authority  of  Antyllus,  that  atheistical  opinions 
were  imputed  to  him,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to 
the  theories  of  that  philosopher,  who  was  commonly 
regarded  as  rejecting  all  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
gods.  As,  however,  the  charge,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  master,  was  founded  only  on  his  con- 
tempt for  the  degrading  superstitions  of  his  time,  it 
can  have  no  weight  when  urged,  on  such  ground,  against 
his  admirer  or  pupil.  Indeed  the  writings  of  the  latter 
contain  ample  materials  to  prove  it  fallacious.  Some 
have  represented  Thucydides  as  the  scholar  of  Antipho, 
and  others  have  reversed  the  supposition,  and  made 
the  former  the  latter's  preceptor.  These  theories  seem 
to  rest  only  on  probability  and  conjecture.  By  whom- 
soever he  was  instructed,  he  appears  very  early  to 
have  felt  those  impulses  which  incited  him  to  devote 
his  whole  mental  energies  to  his  immortal  production. 
In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  taken  by  his 
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father  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  heard  Herodotus  read  Ibucydides. 
his  history   to  the  admiring  assembly,  collected  from  \^r*v~^*/ 
every  part  of  Greece.     After  listening  with  the  deepest      From 
attention,  he  burst  into  tears  of  admiration  and  joy.     A.  M. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  observed  his  emotion,  and     3533. 
to  have  congratulated  Olorus  on  the  early  passion  of  his      nTc. 
son  for  intellectual  exertions.  471. 

The  remainder  of  the  youth,  and  the  early  portion        to 
of  the  manhood  of  Thucydides,  are  only  subjects  of     A.  M. 
speculation  and  conjecture.     Some  have  conceived  that     3613. 
he  was  opposed  to  Pericles,  in  the  domestic  adminis-      BT~c. 
tration  of  Athens,  and  banished  thence  by  ostracism,      391. 
through  the  influence  of  his  more  powerful  rival.     It  Manhood  of 
seems,  however,  more  probable,  that  the  Thucydides  Thucydides. 
thus  driven  into  exile  was  a  different  person,  though  of 
the  same  family ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  first  preliminary 
discourse  to  his  translation  of  the  history,  supposes 
the  object  of  the  resentment  of  Pericles  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Milesias,  and  a  leader  of  the  oligarchical  faction 
at   Athens.     This  will  appear   more  plausible,  if  we 
remember  that  there  is  no  trace  in  the  writings  of  the 
historian  of  any  strong  political  feelings,  nor  any  other 
ground,  in  the  memorials  of  his  life,  for  supposing  that 
he  ever  directed  his  views  to  an  active  share  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  Athenians.     He  has  besides 
described  too  minutely  the  circumstances  of  Athens, 
previous  to  the  wars  which  he  celebrates,  to  leave  us 
at  liberty  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  an  immediate 
observer  of  all  which  he  so  vividly  pictures   in  the 
introduction  to  his  history. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  Thucydides  accompanied 
Lampo  and  Xenocritus,  together  with  his  great  fore- 
runner Herodotus,  on  an  expedition  sent  by  the  state 
to  found  a  colony  at  Thuria,  in  Italy.  If  this  were  the 
case,  his  absence  from  Athens  could  not  have  been  of 
very  long  duration.  He  was  certainly  present  in 
Greece  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian 
wars ;  for  he  perceived  their  first  indications,  watch- 
ed their  earliest  movements,  and  in  anticipation  of 
their  mighty  consequences,  determined,  before  they  ac- 
tually commenced,  to  become  the  historian  of  their 
progress. 

Thucydides,  like  the  old  poets  of  Greece,  took  an  Military 
active  share  in  the  events  which  he  afterwards  dignified  if  ™ice  °! 
by  his  genius.  As  every  citizen  of  Athens  was,  in  time 
of  war,  a  soldier,  he  must  have  marched  with  Pericles 
to  attack  the  country  of  Megarae,  since  the  whole  force 
of  the  state,  on  that  occasion,  took  the  field.  He 
informs  us  himself,  that  he  was  at  Athens  when  ravaged 
by  pestilence,  with  which  he  was  himself  afflicted. 
In  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  command  in  Thrace,  from  which  region  he  derived 
a  large  revenue  from  gold  mines,  and  which  had  been 
the  country  of  his  ancestors.  This  appointment,  how- 
ever, which  appeared  so  well  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances and  feelings,  became  the  occasion  of  his  exile. 
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las  exile. 


Thucydides  was  stationed  at  the  isle  of  Thasus,  a 
Parian  colony,  when  he  received  a  message  from  Am- 
phipolis, entreating  his  succour,  as  Brasidas,  the 
Spartan  general,  had  suddenly  appeared  before  that 
city,  and  was  plundering  its  environs.  The  party  who 
had  thus  implored  his  aid  were  not,  however,  supported 
by  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  citizens  within  the 
walls.  A  number  of  Argilians  who  resided  in  the 
town  were  disaffected  to  the  Athenians,  and  Perdiccas 
and  the  Calcideans  had  emissaries  there  who  awakened 
in  many  a  zeal  for  the  Peloponnesian  cause.  Although, 
therefore,  Thucydides  immediately  embarked  with  his 
forces,  and  sailed  for  Amphipolis,  that  city  had  been 
Occasion  of  peaceably  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Brasidas  before 
his  arrival.  A  proclamation  by  which  the  Spartan 
commander  promised  to  the  Athenians  as  well  as  the 
Amphipolitans,  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
properties,  liberties,  and  rights,  or  allowed  them  to 
remove  within  three  days,  with  all  their  possessions, 
had  completed  the  work  which  the  intrigues  of  his 
partisans  had  half  accomplished,  and  occasioned  the 
surrender.  The  squadron  of  Thucydides,  however, 
was  far  from  useless.  Brasidas  had  prepared  to  im- 
prove his  success  by  the  immediate  seizure  of  the  port 
of  Eion,  an  important  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  only  two  miles  from  the  place  of  which  he  was 
already  in  possession.  But  his  adversary  was,  in  this 
instance,  able  to  prevent  his  design  from  being  carried 
into  effect;  for,  in  the  evening  previous  to  the  night 
when  the  seizure  would  have  been  made,  ho  arrived  at 
the  harbour,  and  immediately  prepared  the  town  for 
defence  against  a  sudden  attack,  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  might  remove  thither  from 
Amphipolis,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  late 
surrender.  When,  therefore,  Brasidas,  after  suddenly 
passing  down  the  river,  endeavoured  to  seix.e  on  the 
projecting  point  of  land  at  its  mouth,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  town  by  land, 
he  was  repulsed  in  both  quarters,  and  compelled  pre- 
cipitately to  retire. 

It  might  appear  impossible  to  censure  Thucydides 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  But  with  the  people 
of  Athens  it  was  always  criminal  not  precisely  to 
answer  the  expectations  they  had  formed,  whether 
mere  ill  fortune  compelled  a  general  to  fall  short 
of  them,  or  genius  enabled  him  to  rise  above  their 
level.  They  were  as  indignant  at  misfortune  as  they 
were  envious  of  superior  worth.  Incited  by  the  miser- 
able demagogue  Cleon,  they  deprived  Thucydides  of  his 
command,  and  sentenced  him  to  exile. 

But  the  conduct  of  his  fickle  and  misguided  country- 
men does  not  appear  to  have  been  productive,  in  his 
mind,  of  any  ungentle  emotions.  He  might,  indeed, 
well  treat  it  with  indifference,  while  he  enjoyed  already 
the  perspective  of  an  immortal  and  increasing  fame. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Scaptesyle,  in 
Thrace,  and  there  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history.  The  sentence  of  his  banishment 
continued  in  force  twenty  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  it  was,  in  effect,  annulled  by  the  general 
act  of  amnesty,  passed  while  Euclides  was  archon, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedeemonian  tyranny. 
Whether,  however,  he  availed  himself  of  the  liberty 
to  return  to  Athens  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
He  died  in  the  year  before  Christ  391,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  was  probably  interred  at  Scaptesyle,  so  long 
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the  scene  of  his  literary  toils  and  delights,  where  amonu-  Tl»icydi«U>s. 
ment,  supposed  to  have  been  a  cenotaph,  was  erected  to 
his  memory.     He  is  said  to  have  left  a  son ;  but  nothing 
is  known  respecting  him. 

Such  is  the  brief  sum  of  all  that  appears  authentic 
of  the  details  left  us  respecting  the  life  of  this  great 
historian.  Happily  we  are  not  reduced  to  gather 
faint  glimpses  of  his  literary  as  we  are  of  his  personal 
character.  His  great  work  remains  fresh  and  uninjured 
by  time,  and  seems  destined  to  fulfil  the  design  of  its 
noble-minded  author,  who,  in  its  introduction,  declares 
that  he  placed  it  before  the  world  to  be  a  possession  unto 
it  for  ever  ! 

Atfirst  view,  the  subject  of  this  mighty  narration  may  ap-  Character  of 
pear  to  want  importance,  dignity,  and  grandeur.  The  con-  the  history 
test  celebrated  is  confined  to  a  tract  of  country  of  insigni-  °f  Thucy- 
ficant  size,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  But  its  interest    ' 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  such  standards.     It  was  the 
mind,  the  virtue,  the  energy  engaged,  not  the  numbers  of 
the  armies,  which  ennobled  the  actions  of  the  Grecian 
wars.     Within  the  hills    and    rocks   which   encircled 
Greece  with  narrow  boundaries,  had  the  freedom,  the 
arts,  and  the  genius  of  the  west  found  its  birth-place 
and   its    cradle.     All  that  was    profound  in  thought, 
beautiful  in  poetry,  noble  in  sentiment,    and  energetic 
in  action,  had  there  been  developed  in  a  perfection,  of 
which  the  most  extensive  regions  of  earth  had  hitherto 
been   blessed  with  no  similar  example.     Genius  there 
had    known    the    mighty    graspings,     and    boundless 
aspirations  of  its  infancy ;  and  the  complete  harmony 
of  its  prime  heroic  virtue,  had  there,  not  only  assumed 
the  sublimest  and   most  unconquerable  attitude,  but, 
was  at  the  same  time,  touched  with  the  gentlest  poetical 
bloom.     Its  band  of  illustrious  conquerors  and   bards 
seemed  destined   to   show    the   triumph    of   the  spi- 
ritual   over     the    material   part    of   our    nature ;     to 
prove  that  the  smallest  country  on  earth  might  become, 
by  genius  and  prowess,  the   greatest;    and  that  the 
intuitive  faculties  required  no  painful  efforts  or  length 
of  time  to  become  at  once  gigantic  and  harmonious. 
When,   therefore,  Thucydides  saw   the  energy  of  his 
hitherto  unconquerable  country,  fresh  from  the  triumph 
over  the  myriads  of  Persian  invaders,  divided,  and  about 
to  be  wasted  in  domestic  war,  he  perceived  that  the 
destruction  was  preparing  for  institutions  which  might 
otherwise  have  lasted   to  delight  or  to  astonish  the 
world  as  long  as  it  should  endure.     He  perceived  in 
the  contest,  the  last  and  fatal  exertions  of  a  freedom 
which  should  have  been   immortal.     With  what  deep 
interest  then  must  he  have  contemplated  struggles,  in 
which  every  opponent  was  a  hero,  and  the  genius  of 
the  earth's  mightiest  sons  was  employed,  by  a  dark 
and  mysterious  providence,  to  illuminate  the  ruin  it 
was  destined  to  prepare !     The  history  of  Thucydides 
contains  a  minute  and  most  vivid  picture  of  those  events 
which  extinguished  the  freedom  of  Greece;  of  the  last 
efforts  of  her  greatness  about  to  pass  away;  of  wither- 
ing corruption  clinging  round,  and  poisoning  her  most 
heroic  virtue ;  of  her  genius  and  valour  nurtured  from  a 
gorgeous  antiquity,  in  the  madness  of  enthusiasm,  putting 
forth  their  sublimestexertions  to  achieve  their  sepulchre ! 

This  subject  was  not  only  grand  and  heroic,   and  Qualifica- 
calculated   to    excite   his    deepest  emotions,   but  his  tions  and 
situation  and  character  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  write  wppotwrf- 
up  "  to  the  heights   of  its  great  argument."     Before  ^dides'for" 
the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  present  ^i*  work. 
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Biography,  in  Athens,  and  marked  them  with  the  serious  accuracy 
of  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  before  posterity,  of  all 
the  indications  of  the  contest  which  he  felt  must  ter- 
minate in  its  ruin.  He  was  himself  acquainted  with 
martial  affairs,  by  practice  as  well  as  theory,  and 
held  a  command  in  the  wars  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  celebrate.  Had  he  continued  a  leader 
in  the  Athenian  armies,  the  circumstance  which  added 
to  his  information  must  have  affected  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  spirit.  The  injustice  of  his  country,  in  a 
great  degree,  neutralized  his  feelings,  and  rendered 
him  as  impartial  a  witness  as  he  was  an  intense  ob- 
server. Banished  from  Athens,  he  refused  to  join  with 
its  foes,  and  in  a  dignified  retirement  looked  upon  the 
warfare  with  no  emotions  but  those  of  a  Greek,  who 
saw  in  its  struggles  the  bloom  of  Grecian  virtue  de- 
stroyed, and  its  glorious  energies  wasted.  Never  did 
historian  do  more  ample  justice  to  every  individual 
whose  actions  he  recorded.  Not  only  are  praise  and 
censure  equally  measured  to  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians, but  to  the  internal  parties  and  statesmen,  in 
the  delineation  of  whom,  personal  feeling  might  be  sus- 
Subject  of  pected  to  influence  the  colouring.  The  aristocratical 
the  history,  and  popular  factions — Nicias  and  Alcibiades — Brasidas 
and  Pericles — are  represented  with  the  truth  as  well  as 
the  vividness  of  a  spectator,  who  united  the  cool  wisdom 
of  a  philosopher  with  the  life,  energy,  and  spirit  of  a 
poet.  His  impartiality  is  like  that  of  a  being  looking 
down  from  a  lofty  abstraction  on  the  scene ;  and  yet 
he  puts  human  life,  vigour,  and  passion  into  all.  He 
feels  with  every  one  of  his  characters  as  though  he 
were  a  partizan,  and  judges  of  all  as  if  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  love,  hatred,  or  sympathy  had  come  not  near 
him.  His  deep  and  profound  sentiment  rendered 
him  a  most  fit  chronicler  of  the  events  in  which  the 
noblest  institutions  of  earth  were  destined  to  perish. 
The  tears  which  he  shed,  in  youth,  on  hearing  the 
words  and  witnessing  the  triumphs  of  Herodotus, 
proved  how  deeply  lay  the  springs  of  thought,  hope,  and 
passion  within  him.  He  had  no  love  for  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  no  taste  for  "  the  garishness  of  joy." 
His  sympathies  were  worthy  to  be  linked  for  ever  with 
the  decay  of  the  most  venerable  and  stately  of  human 
things.  He  wrote  with  the  dignity,  the  earnestness, 
and  scrupulous  truth,  of  one  who  felt  himself  bearing 
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witness  of  the  fatal  causes  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  his  Thucydides. 
glorious  country,    before  generations  who,  in  distant 
years,  would  fondly   and  devoutly  cherish  its  august 
memorials. 

The  work  of  Thucydides  is  exceedingly  different,  in 
form  and  structure,  from  the  most  celebrated  of  mo- 
dern histories.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its 
minute  representations  of  events,  and  by  the  elaborate 
speeches  in  which  the  author  makes  his  leading  cha- 
racters develope  their  views  of  policy.  It  is,  in  short, 
more  dramatic,  picturesque,  and  vivid,  but  less  ex- 
tensive, elegant,  and  finished,  than  the  works  of  later 
historians.  The  descriptions  of  public  assemblies,  Composi- 
sieges,  and  battles,  are  given  with  a  vividness  of1'01?411? 
detail,  and  a  freshness  of  colouring,  only  exceeded  in  history  of* 
the  Iliad.  The  whole  forms  a  series  of  grand  tragic  Thucydides 
scenes,  over  which  one  spirit  of  mournful  solemnity 
appears  to  brood.  The  beautiful  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  Herodotus  find  a  worthy  contrast  in  the  stern 
majesty  of  his  younger  rival.  Thucydides  could  not, 
with  the  sad  presages  of  his  country's  ruin  ever  before 
him,  imitate  the  undulating  course  of  his  predecessor, 
who  loved  to  give  ear  to  miraculous  tales,  and  lead 
his  reader  away,  at  pleasure,  to  follow  him  through 
enchanting  digressions.  The  genius  which  follows  the 
decline  of  Greece  through  the  Peloponnesian  wars, 
seems  ever  impressed  with  the  dark  catastrophe  ap- 
proaching. The  style  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
subject;  it  is  massive,  stern,  unbending,  and  some- 
times obscure,  from  its  force  and  solemn  energy.  The 
whole  is  in  a  harmony  and  keeping  as  perfect  as  the 
noblest  of  the  ancient  tragedies.  It  is  at  once  the 
brilliant  representation  of  the  events  preceding  the 
downfal  of  Grecian  liberty  and  rights,  and  a  high  and 
mournful  dirge  over  their  ruins ! 

The  History  of  Thucydides  has  been  translated  into  Translations 
our  language  by  Hobbes,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury,  and  Dr.  Smith,  distinguished  as  a 
scholar  of  great  elegance  and  taste.  The  work  of  the 
former  is  singularly  faithful  to  the  text,  and  as  sin- 
gularly destitute  of  the  spirit  of  the  author ;  that  of 
the  latter  is  at  once  nervous  and  clear,  and  seems  to 
do  all,  which  an  English  version  can  effect,  towards 
expressing  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  great  original. 
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IN  the  lives  of  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pericles, 
and  Alcibiades,  we  have  taken  occasion  to  describe, 
with  considerable  minuteness,  those  events  to  which 
their  genius  directed,  and  which  form  a  very  large 
part  of  the  brightest  portion  of  Grecian  history.  We 
have  now  to  supply  the  outline  by  which  those  indi- 
vidual pictures  will  be  connected ;  passing  lightly 
over  those  circumstances  which  have  been  described 
in  connection  with  them,  and  dilating  on  those  parts 
of  national  history  which  our  plan  has  induced  us 
hitherto  to  omit,  or  to  which  it  has  enabled  us  only 
briefly  to  allude. 

Xerxes,  having  succeeded  Darius  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  resolved  to  avenge  the  stain  which  had  been 
thrown  on  the  arms  of  his  country,  at  Marathon.  It 
is  even  probable  that  his  views  extended  beyond  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  that  he  regarded  this  exten- 
sion of  his  dominions  but  as  opening  the  way  to  the 
subjugation  of  regions  still  further  to  the  westward,  in 
which  his  young  ambition  anticipated  a  series  of  vic- 
tories. Incited  by  the  exiled  party  of  the  family  of 
Pisistratus,  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
except  to  Athens  and  Lacedeemon,  where  the  Persian 
envoys  had,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  been  put  to  death, 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  their  sub- 
mission. With  this  demand,  many  of  the  smaller 
states  thought  it  prudent  to  comply.  The  mighty 
preparations  of  the  great  king  proceeded  on  a  scale 
the  most  apalling  (See  XERXES).  To  a  superficial  ob- 
server, the  fate  of  Greece  must  have  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  decided.  Even  the  small  force  which  its 
united  republics  could  have  opposed  to  the  invasion, 
was  divided  against  itself;  many  of  the  states  had 
yielded ;  JSgina  had  been  at  war  with  Athens ;  the 
resolutions  of  Argos,  Corcyra,  and  Syracuse,  were 
doubtful.  Minds,  however,  were  happily  found  with 
energies  equal  to  the  danger.  Themistocles  had 
already  provided  Athens  with  a  naval  force,  which 
effected,  ultimately,  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and 
raised  that  state  to  the  highest  glory  and  power  (See 
ARISTIDES  and  THEMISTOCI.ES).  Peace  was  immedi- 
ately concluded  between  ./Egina  and  Athens  ;  but  Crete 
and  Argos  declined  uniting  in  the  general  cause.  A 
meeting  of  deputies  from  the  confederated  states,  to 
deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  resistance,  was  sum- 
moned to  assemble  at  Corinth. 

The  stupendous  forces  of  Xerxes  (which  we  have 


described  in  our  life  of  that  sovereign)  now  passed 
the  Hellespont,  and  advanced  to  attack  Thessaly.  A 
body  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Themistocles 
and  Evansetus,  was  instantly  sent  to  dispute  the  passes, 
which  accordingly  took  its  position  in  the  vale  of 
Tempe,  between  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olympus. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  and 
constituted  a  force  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  road 
between  the  natural  fortresses  by  which  the  boundary 
was  protected.  But  they  were  induced  to  retire,  by 
intelligence  derived  from  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  king  of  Macedon,  that  there  was  another  passage 
by  which  the  Persians  might  enter  Thessaly  from 
Upper  Macedonia;  and  that  unless  they  retired,  they 
must  be  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  They  left 
Thessaly,  therefore,  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders; 
and  the  people  of  that  region,  thinking  themselves 
forsaken  by  their  allies,  received  the  army  of  Xerxes 
with  open  arms,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  their  favour. 

The  force  of  the  Grecians  was  now  concentrated 
within  their  narrow  boundaries,  which  were  defended 
almost  in  every  part  by  the  sea  or  the  mountains.  The 
ridge  of  ./Eta,  extending  from  sea  to  sea  across  the 
southern  limit  of  Thessaly,  now  became  their  frontier, 
was  accessible  only  by  one  narrow  road,  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  chariot,  and  defended  by  a  wall, 
and  an  inundation  from  the  neighbouring  hot  baths, 
which  gave  it  the  name  Thermopylae,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  remembered  with  associations  so  deep  and 
inspiring.  Near  this  most  advantageous  position  was 
a  bay  where  the  fleet  could  anchor  in  safety.  Here, 
then,  it  was  resolved  by  the  confederates,  that  the 
first  strenuous  resistance  should  be  made  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invader. 

But  small,  indeed,  were  the  numbers  which  Greece 
could  arouse  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Even 
of  the  states  which  professed  to  unite  in  the  league, 
most  were  either  paralyzed  by  terror,  or  deterred  by 
jealousies,  from  putting  forth  their  utmost  energies. 
Thebes  contributed  only  four  hundred,  Corinth  four 
hundred,  and  Sparta  three  hundred  soldiers.  The 
force  of  Athens  was  necessarily  employed  on  board 
her  fleet,  so  that  the  great  body  of  the  troops  was 
composed  of  Locrians,  Phocians,  Arcadians,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  smaller  republics.  These,  with  Leoni- 
das,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  at  their  head,  took  their 
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History,     station  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  while  the  fleet 
was  drawn  up  at  Artemisium,  in  order  to  assist  them. 
But  on  the  approach  of  ten  Persian  gallies,  sent  to 
explore  the  seas,   the  fleet  retired,  after  losing  two 
vessels,  and  anchored  at  Calcis.     On  this  retreat,  the 
vast  armament  of  Persia  advanced  to  Lepias,  where 
it  was  met  by  a  violent  tempest,  was  greatly  shattered, 
and  lost,  by    the  lowest  computation,    four   hundred 
gallies.     Hearing   of   this   disaster   of  their  foes,  the 
commander  of  the  Grecian  navy  once  more  took  the 
station  at  Artemisium,  from  which  they  had  ignobly 
departed.     Soon   after,  fifteen  hostile  vessels,   which 
Land  forces  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  by   the  storm,  fell 
take  the       into  their  hands,  having   mistaken   their  fleet   for   a 
station  of     division  of   the   Persians.       This  success   served  to 
awaken  the  energy  of  the  Greeks  from  the  state  of 
despair  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  expiring.     Religion 
Movements  aided  the  love  of  liberty,  and  taught  the  Greeks  to 
eets-  believe  that  heaven  was  with  them.     For  the  transac- 
tions at  Thermopylae  (See  LEON  IDAS). 
a  ^ers'an  armies  having  passed  Thermopylae,  over 

armes  into  *ne  bodies  of  their  heroic  foes,  advanced  without  op- 
Greece,  position  into  the  country  of  the  Dorians.  They  re- 
spected the  property  of  the  people  of  Doris,  but  ravaged 
Attack  on  Phocis  with  fire  and  sword,  and  advanced,  scattering 
ep  '•  ruin  everywhere  along  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus. 
While  the  main  body  proceeded  to  Attica,  through  the 
territories  of  the  Boeotians,  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
Delphi,  to  secure  the  rich  treasures  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  Herodotus  informs  us  that,  on  the  approach  of 
this  band  towards  the  steeps  on  which  the  fane  was 
erected,  thunder  from  heaven  struck  them,  masses  of 
the  rock  fell  on  them  with  tremendous  sounds,  and 
the  Delphians  rushing  from  the  caves,  attacked  them 
in  their  dismay,  and  put  to  flight  all  who  survived  the 
prodigies.  It  is  probable  this  apparent  miracle  was 
the  result  of  contrivance,  which  the  situation  of  the 
temple  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  favour.  While  its 
summits  appeared  to  be  deserted,  troops  might  well 
be  concealed  among  its  deep  woods,  who  could  roll 
down  fragments  of  the  rock  through  the  steeps,  at 
once  to  break  the  lines  of  their  foes,  and  strike  them 
with  supernatural  horror.  Storms  of  thunder  must 
have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  situation  of 
the  isle,  during  the  summer  season.  And  with  all  the 
advantages  of  position,  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and 
a  religious  panic  in  the  Persians,  the  Delians,  though 
with  numbers  very  inconsiderable,  might  have  gained 
an  easy  victory.  It  was  affirmed,  that  two  figures, 
more  than  human,  appeared  on  this  occasion  to  en- 
courage the  Greeks,  who  were  supposed  to  be  Phylacus 
and  Autonous,  old  heroes  of  whom  traditions  existed 
in  Delphi;  but  this  is  an  invention  which  naturally 
arose  from  circumstances  which  the  friends  of  the 
oracle  would  desire  to  heighten. 

Meanwhile,  fresh  disunion  arose  among  the  Gre- 
cians. The  Peloponnesians  resolved  to  decline  as- 
sisting in  defence  of  Attica,  and  to  draw  their  lines  of 
defence  across  the  isthmus,  so  as  to  confine  their 
operations  to  their  own  regions.  Although  this  reso- 
lution was  as  short-sighted  and  foolish  as  it  was  base, 
it  threw  the  Athenians  into  a  state  of  great  distress 
and  confusion.  Themistocles  happily,  in  the  manner 
•which  we  have  stated  in  his  life,  made  this  apparent 
evil  the  means  of  triumph.  By  his  address,  his  coun- 
trymen were  induced  to  send  their  families  and  cf- 
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fects  to  jEgina,  Trsezenes,  and  Salamis,  and  to  hasten  Greece, 
with  all  their  resources  in  arms,  on  board  their 
ships.  Shortly  after  the  Persians  entered  Athens, 
plundered  the  town,  and  invested  the  citadel,  where 
the  priests  and  poorer  citizens  had  taken  refuge. 
These  superstitiously  believing  that  Minerva  would 
not  permit  her  temple  to  be  profaned,  defended  the 
place  to  the  last,  and  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  on  its 
capture. 

Although    of    the  two    hundred  and  seventy  one 
trireme    gallies,   which,  with  a  few   smaller  vessels, 
formed  the  Grecian  fleet,  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
were  furnished  by  Athens  alone ;  the  allies  refused  to  Naval  vic- 
be  commanded  by  an  Athenian.    Eurybiades,  therefore,  tory  of  the 
the  Spartan  admiral,  though  apparently  little  compe-  Greeks  at 
tent  to  the  office,  directed   the  fleet.     Themistocles,  Salamis- 
however,  by  the  influence  of  his  policy,  was  happily  able 
to  overrule  the  councils  of  the  nominal  commander, 
who  was  desirous  of  retreating  into  the  inland  seas  of 
Greece ;  and  after  an  undecisive  combat  off  Artemisium, 
to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle  at  Salamis.     The  result 
was   most  glorious    for  the  cause  of  freedom.     The 
Persian  armament  was  broken,  dispersed,  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  manner  which  the  rea- 
der will   find  more  particularly  related  in  the  Life  of 
Xerxes,  and  also  in  that  of  Themistocles,  who  obtained 
the  first  honour  of  the  immortal  action. 

After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  remains  of  the  Xerxes  re- 
Persian  fleet  retreated  towards  the  Hellespont,  and  tur.ns  fo 
the  army,  destitute  of  supplies,  fell  back  into  Thessaly.  Asla- 
Xerxes  returned  towards  Asia,  with  the  residue  of  his 
forces,  exhausted,  afflicted  with  pestilence,  and  in  the 
greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  though  friends 
and  enemies  were  alike  plundered  by  his  troops,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  supply  of  their  hunger.  When  he  reached 
the  Hellespont,  his  stupendous  force  seemed  reduced 
to  an  empty  shadow.  He  left,  however,  Mardonius 
with  three  hundred  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  his 
army,  to  prosecute  those  designs  which  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  prevented  from  accomplish- 
ing in  person.  But  this  great  force  served  but  little 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  victorious  Grecians. 
They  resigned  themselves  to  rejoicings,  paid  devout 
offerings  to  the  gods,  and  rewarded  with  cheap  but 
highly  prized  memorials,  the  valour  of  their  command- 
ers. Calcidice,  a  state,  hitherto  submissive,  revolted 
from  the  Persians,  and  asserted  its  right  to  freedom. 
But  this  measure  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate ;  for 
a  detachment  of  Persians,  hastening  to  join  Mar- 
donius, took  the  city  of  Olynthus  ;  and.with  adeliberate 
cruelty,  which  recent  misfortunes  alone  could  have 
inspired,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  repair  to  a  marsh, 
and  put  them  indiscriminately  to  the  sword.  Po- 
tidaea  was  besieged  by  the  same  party,  but  a  rising 
of  the  sea  forced  them  to  retire  with  great  loss ; 
and  they  joined  Mardonius  in  Thessaly.  Meanwhile 
the  fleet  of  the  Persians  made  no  fresh  effort  against 
the  Grecian  coasts,  but  continued,  through  the  winter, 
at  Samos. 

It  could  be  little  doubted  that  this  wonderful  deliver-  offers  io  the 
ance  of  Greece,  was  chiefly  due    to   the  Athenians.  Athenians, 
Mardonius,  therefore,    justly   conceived,   that  if    he  through 
could  detach    them  from  the  confederacy,  he  should  Ai"and" 

£     ,      ,  ,  ^l-  ofMacedon. 

find  the  other  states  an  easy  prey.  Offers  were, 
herefore,  made  to  them,  through  Alexander,  king  of 
Mtacedon,  that  their  temples  should  be  rebuilt,  their 
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History,  dominions  extended,  and  their  own  laws  secured  to 
them,  it'  they  would  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Persian  sovereign.  Incited  by  Aristides,  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  in  real  virtue,  they  instantly  rejected  the 
proposals.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  lives  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles,  for  the  particulars  of  this  noble  act 
of  heroism  and  justice. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were  so  little  sensible 
of  the  disinterested  resolution  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
common  cause,  that,  when  Mardonius  advanced  to- 
wards Attica,  they  sent  no  troops  to  its  defence;  and 
the  men  to  whom  Greece  owed  its  liberties,  were  com- 
Tlie  Athe-  pellcd  once  more  to  retire  with  their  families  and  goods 
to  Salamis-  Stin'  ^ough  the  offers  of  the  king  were 
renewed,  they  disdained  to  give  them  attention;  and 
Lycidas,  who  wished  to  refer  them  to  the  people,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  populace,  and  his  wife  and 
children  slain  by  infuriated  women.  Upon  this,  the 
Phocians  marched  into  Attica,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
took  possession  of  its  capital.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Spartans  were  thinking  only  of  their  own  security, 
and  fortifying  the  isthmus  with  walls  which  would  se- 
parate them  from  their  nobler  allies.  At  length,  how- 
ever, aroused  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  they  sent  a  band  of  forty  thousand  men, 
composed  of  citizens  and  Helots,  to  co-operate  with  the 
allies.  On  hearing  that  this  force  was  in  motion,  Mar- 
donius left  Attica,  which  from  its  hills  and  steep  de- 
clivities, was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  movements 
of  his  cavalry,  and  fell  back  into  Boeotia,  where  he 
fixed  his  camp  along  the  borders  of  the  Asopus.  The 
Mvcale*n  Grecian  forces  now  united,  and  composing  a  body  of 
100,000  men,  took  their  position  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithseron,  in  the  face  of  the  Persians,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  After  a  warm  skirmish,  in  which  the 
confederates  were  victorious,  they  marched  to  Platrea 
and  were  followed  by  their  foes.  Here  a  great  battle 
was  fought,  Mardonius  slain,  and  the  Persians  com- 
pletely defeated  with  tremendous  slaughter.  On  the 
same  memorable  day,  the  naval  forces  of  Persia  re- 
ceived an  equally  signal  overthrow  at  Mycale,  and 
were  compelled,  with  severe  loss,  to  retreat.  Thus,  almost 
at  a  blow,  the  second  mighty  attempt  against  the  liberty 
of  Greece  was  frustrated,  and  terribly  avenged  on 
its  authors.  (See  "  ARISTIDES  and  TIIEMISTO- 
CLES.") 

After  these  victories,  the  germ  of  future  animosities 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  began  to  appear,  in  the 
contest  for  the  Aristeia,  or  first  honours  of  the  war,  but 
the  immediate  dispute  was  appeased  by  awarding  them 
Vengeance  to  the  Plataeans.  Vengeance  was  next  exacted  against 
ban?0  Thebes  for  her  treachery  to  the  common  cause  ;  on 
her  refusal  to  deliver  up  Timegenides  and  Attaginus, 
who  were  accused  of  having  occasioned  the  defection, 
the  confederates  laid  waste  the  territories,  and  besieged 
the  city  of  the  Thebans.  At  length,  Attaginus  having 
escaped,  his  children,  with  Timegenides,  and  other 
obnoxious  persons,  were  delivered  up  to  Pausania?,  the 
Spartan  general,  who  dismissed  the  innocent  descend- 
ants unhurt,  but  put  the  rest  to  death,  without  trial,  at 
Corinth. 

Tributes  to       The  Greeks  were  now  at  leisure  to  indulge  their  joy, 
the  Grecian  and  express  their  gratitude  for  their  victories.     The 
Platans,  to  whom  eighty  talents  of  silver  were  awarded 
in  testimony  of  their  heroism,  employed  the  sum  in 
building  and  adorning  a  beautifiul  temple  to  Minerva. 
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They  were  appointed  to  perform  a  grand  ceremonial  an-  Greece, 
nuallytothe  memory  of  the  departed  patriots,  and  in  ho- 
nour of  the  protecting  deities.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
mark  every  fifth  year  with  a  solemn  festival.  Two  mo- 
numents of  marble  were  erected  at  Thermopylse,  one  in 
honour  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  large,  and  the  other  of 
those  yet  braver  300  who  fought  and  died  with  the 
Spartan  prince. 

The  Athenians  did  not  in  their  haste  to  rebuild  their 
city,  forget  the  tribute  due  to  their  preservers.  They 
instituted  annual  ceremonies,  in  which  the  praises  of  the 
heroic  dead  were  celebrated  by  their  most  gifted  orators. 
They  raised  columns  on  the  general  tomb  of  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon,  among  which  they  paid  a  tardy  re- 
spect to  Miltiades,  who  died  not  there,  but  in  prison 
beneath  their  injuries. 

Athens  had  suffered,  in  the  great  contest,  the  de-  Advance  of 
struction  of  her  buildings  and  temples;  but  had  ac-  Athens. and 
quired    a   rich    compensation   in   power  and  renown.  Jg*' 
Sparta,  whose  superiority  over  all  the  other  states,  had 
hitherto  been  disputed  only  by  Argos,  began  to  enter- 
tain jealous  fears  of  the  advances  of  a  more  potent 
rival.     These  apprehensions,  although   scarcely  gene-  Athens  for- 
rous,  were  not  unfounded.     By  the  persuasions  of  The-  tified. 
mistocles,  the   Athenians  had  already  began  to  sur- 
round  their  city  now  rising  from  its  ruins,  with  strong 
and  extensive  fortifications,  and   carried  on  the  work 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  zeal.     Against  this  proceed- 
ing, the  Lacedeernonians  thought  fit    to  remonstrate, 
alleging  that  experience  had  shown  that  Athens  forti- 
fied would  only  be  a  strong  hold  for  the  invader.     Un- 
willing to  relinquish  their  design,  and  unprepared  by 
open  force    to  defend  their  right  to  fulfil  it,  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  course  but  to  temporize  and  dissemble. 
Themistocles  undertook  this  difficult  task,  for  which  he 
was  most  peculiarly  fitted.     He  departed  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  where  he  amused  the  chief  magistrates 
by  various  pretexts  until  the  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted.    Having   by  his  positive  assertions,  that  those 
who  affirmed  the  work  to  be  in  progress  uttered  false- 
hood, procured  Spartan  envoys  to  be  sent  to  ascertain 
the  fact  at  Athens,  he  boldly  avowed  the  treachery,  and 
confounded  the  Ephori,  by  informing  them   that  their 
deputies  would  be  detained  as  hostages,  until  he  should 
return   in  safety.     He  was  then  permitted  to  depart, 
and  return  home  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  policy.* 

Themistocles  appears  immediately  on  the  expulsion  Policy  and 
of  the  Persians,  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  raising  success  of 
Athens   to    the    situation   of  mistress  and  arbiter   of  Themisto- 
Greece.     He   therefore   procured   the    proposition   ofces* 
Sparta,  for  excluding  the  states  who  had  refused  to 
join  in  the  confederacy  against  Xerxes,  from  the  right 
of  sending  deputies  to  vote  in  the  general  council,  to 
be  rejected.     For  he  perceived  that  those  cities  who 
were  friendly  to  Athens,  would  be  deprived  of  all  the 
influence  by  which   they  could  serve   her.     That  his 
projects  might  not  be  defeated  by  their  premature  dis- 
covery at  Lacedsemon,  he  required  that  they  should  be 
communicated  to  two  chosen  men,  with  whose  concur- 
rence they  should  be  effected.     In  concert  with  these, 
he  caused  the   harbour  of  the  Piraeus  to  be  enlarged, 
and  connected,  by  long  walls,  with  the  city.     He  im- 


*  See  a  particular  account  of  this  tra«saction,  and  of  the  whole 
policy  of  Athens  during  the  administration  and  intrigues  of  Themis- 
tocles in  art.  "  ARISTIDES  and  THEMISTOCLES." 
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proved  and  increased  the  Athenian  navy,  and  turned 
the  energy  of  his  mind  towards  the  advancement  of 
that  naval  power  on  which  his  bright  hopes  for  his 
country's  predominance  chiefly  rested.  Being-  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  levying  contributions  from  the  allies, 
near  the  /Egean  sea,  towards  the  expences  of  the  war, 
he  took  every  occasion  to  strengthen  the  interest  of 
Athens,  and  preserve  the  way  for  that  avowed  ascen- 
dency which  he  never  ceased  to  meditate. 

Notwithstanding  Ihe  jealousies  which  were  secretly 
increasing  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  continued 
to  unite  their  efforts  against  the  common  foe.  In  the 
prosecution  of  these,  however,  fortune  greatly  favoured 
the  aspiring  views  of  the  Athenians.  Pausanias,  the* 
Spartan  general,  who  at  first  commanded  the  fleet, 
soon  became  obnoxious  by  his  pride  to  the  minor  confe- 
derates. After  taking  Byzantium,  indeed,  he  became 
more  than  suspected  of  traitorous  correspendence  with 
Persia.  He  appointed  one  named  Gongylus  to  be 
the  governor,  who  connived  at  the  escape  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  prisoners,  and,  after  this,  dis- 
patched him  to  the  court  of  Xerxes.  There  his 
offers  are  said  to  have  been  received  with  a  fdvour, 
which  quite  intoxicated  him  with  ideas  of  his  approach- 
ing grandeur.  The  Peloponnesians  retired  in  disgust, 
the  chief  of  Chios  and  Sainos  publicly  insulted  him,  and 
the  Spartans  themselves  sent  home  accusations  against 
him.  Alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  the  Ephori  recalled 
him,  and  sent  Dorcis  to  take  his  command.  The  in- 
quiry, however,  which  Sparta  had  sustained  in  the 
affections  of  her  allies,  was  too  deep  for  this  alteration 
to  repair.  Already  had  the  people  of  Thrace,  Asia- 
Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  ./Egean  sea,  solicited 
Aristides  and  Cimon,  the  Athenian  generals,  to  direct 
them.  Their  respect  h  <d  been  so  conciliated  by  these 
virtuous  men,  that  they  refused  to  yield  obedience  to 
others.  Dorcis  returned,  Sparta  tacitly  yielded  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  Athenians,  for  the  first  time, 
appeared  ostensibly  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  forces. 

While  the  plans  of  Themistocles  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  country,  were  thus  successful,  his  own  per- 
sonal influence  was  declining.  The  stern  virtue  of 
Aristides,  and  the  conciliating  goodness  of  Cimon, 
effectually,  though  silently,  reproved  the  conduct  of  a  pa- 
triot, who,  with  all  his  courage,  and  consummate  ability, 
showed  on  many  occasions  a  want  of  noble  principle. 
The  people  of  Athens  felt  the  immediate  results  of  the 
administration  of  his  rivals,  and  forgot  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  origin  of  the  consequences  which 
they  now  saw  unfolding.  Instances  of  his  pride  and 
arrogance  were  studiously  brought  forward  by  his 
adversaries;  and,  having  been  accused,  though  per- 
haps without  reason,  of  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  in- 
trigues of  Pausanias,  he  was  sentenced,  by  ostracism, 
to  exile.  Pausanias,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his 
haughty  and  luxurious  career,  until  it  ended  in  his  total 
ruin.  (See  PAUSANIAS).  After  his  death,  the  Spartans 
accused  Themistocles  of  a  participation  in  his  treason, 
and  demanded  that  he  should  be  tried  in  a  general 
council.  He  found  means,  however,  to  escape  into 
Asia,  and  seek  protection  from  the  king,  which  he  ob- 
tained, and  under  which  he  died  in  the  manner  which 
in  our  account  of  his  life  we  have  particularly  related. 

It  was  the  singular  fortune  of  Themistocles  to  ren- 
der great  service  to  his  country,  both  by  his  policy  and 
his  exile.  His  successful  plans  had  rendered  him  so 


obnoxious  to  the  Lacedeemonians,  that  they  never  would 
have  acquiesced  in  the  ascendancy  which  the* 
procured  for  Athens,  had  he  continued  in  possession  of 
influence  and  favour.  Aristides,  his  successor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  calculated  to  sooth  their  resentments, 
by  his  known  inclination  to  the  aristocracy,  which  they 
desired  to  uphold  ;  and  his  nobleness  of  character,  which 
all  agreed  in  revering.  They  offered,  therefore,  no 
obstruction  to  the  plans  by  which  he  secured  to  Athens 
the  management  of  affairs  for  all  the  states  who  had 
recently  sought  her  alliance.  He  procured  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  deputies,  sent  by  the  cities  to  the 
Grecian  council,  to  be  changed  from  Sparta  to  Delos, 
and  thus  deprived  Lacedaemon  of  the  external  symbol 
of  that  superiority  she  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to 
assume.  He  fixed  the  sum  which  all  the  states  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  that  common  freedom  which 
their  beaten,  yet  potent  foe,  still  anxiously  hoped  to 
destroy.  The  tax,  although  amounting  to  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  talents,  or  92,000 /.  was  paid  with  a 
cheerfulness  which  could  alone  have  been  inspired  by 
the  virtues  of  its  proposer.  Of  this  treasure,  Delos 
was  made  the  depositary,  and  Athenians  the  guardians. 
Thus,  on  the  death  of  Aristides,  he  left  Athens  in  the 
course  of  acquiring,  if  she  had  not  already  attained,  the 
first  place  among  the  Grecian  republics. 

Aristides  was  succeeded  by  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades, 
in  the  chief  control  over  the  affairs  of  Athens,  (See 
CIMON).  Appointed  to  command  the  confederate  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  he  resolved  on  delivering  all  the 
Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  over  which  the 
Persians  still  held  dominion,  from  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians. He  began  by  attacking  Eion,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
on  the  river  Strymon,  with  his  fleet,  where  much  spoil 
was  expected.  Its  commander,  however,  finding  there 
remained  no  hope  of  retaining  the  fortress,  instead  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  Cimon  of  liberty  to  pass  unmo- 
lested into  Asia,  collected  the  treasures,  built  a  funeral 
pile,  and,  ascending  it  with  barbaric  heroism,  burnt 
them,  together  with  himself  and  his  family.  Mascanes, 
the  governor  of  Doriscus,  however,  was  more  success- 
ful, for  he  retained  the  place  for  his  sovereign  during 
his  life,  though  it  was  the  only  hold  in  Europe  occupied 
by  a  Persian  garrison.  All  other  fortresses  in  Thrace, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont,  submitted  to  the 
Athenian  commander. 

The  Grecian  states  having  been  greatly  molested  by 
the  piracies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scyros,  commissioned 
Cimon  to  chastise  them.  He  soon  took  possession  of 
the  isle,  devoted  its  people  to  slavery,  and  supplied 
their  place  by  a  colony  from  Athens.  The  Naxians, 
also,  who  resisted  the  terms  of  the  confederacy,  were 
reduced  to  submission,  and,  by  a  measure  without 
example,  compelled  to  own  subjection  to  the  Athenian 
republic.  The  war  in  Naxos  being  concluded,  Cimon 
advanced  into  Caria,  where  the  Grecian  city  of  Phaselis 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  Persians  He  re- 
duced this  city,  after  some  danger  from  the  treachery 
of  the  Chians,  who  were  connected  in  affection  with 
its  citizens,  and  who  acquired  great  spoils.  Hearing, 
however,  that  a  Persian  fleet  were  assembled  in  the 
river  Eurvmedon,  near  the  coast  of  Pamphvlia,  and 
an  army  was  at  hand  to  co-operate  with  the  naval 
commanders,  he  hastened  to  embark  his  troops,  and 
offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  He  obtained  an  easy  victory 
over  the  fleet,  great  part  of  which  fell  into  his  hands ; 
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and,  landing  his  victorious  forces,  defeated,  though 
after  a  severe  struggle,  the  troops  on  the  shores.  The 
camp  of  the  Persians,  with  all  its  riches,  became  his 
spoils,  and  the  whole  squadron  of  Phoenician  gallies, 
which  had  been  intended  to  assist  the  defeated  fleet, 
were,  shortly  after,  added  to  his  spoils  and  his  trophies. 
Shortly  after,  he  repelled  an  incursion  of  the  Persians 
into  the  Chersonesus,  took  thirteen  of  the  hostile  ves- 
sels, and  completely  expelled  the  invaders.  These 
successes  ended  the  memorable  wars  between  the  mil- 
lions of  Persian  slaves,  and  the  small  but  heroic  band 
of  Grecian  freemen.  All  offensive  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  oriental  sovereigns  terminated  here,  and 
the  Greeks  had  no  task  left  but  that  to  which  they  were 
unhappily  unequal,  the  consolidation  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  the  maintenance  of  internal  unity. 

The  chastisement  of  Thasos,  and  the  possession  of 
its  mines  of  gold,  added  greatly  to  the  riches  and 
power  of  Athens.  Possessed  of  great  spoils,  Cimon, 
with  a  taste  as  refined  as  his  valour  was  hardy, 
adorned  the  city  with  porticos,  plantations,  and  tem- 
ples. (See  CIMON).  While  the  Athenians  were  thus 
advancing  in  elegance  as  well  as  power,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  visited  with  the  severest  distresses.  A 
terrible  shock  of  an  earthquake  laid  the  city  of  Sparta 
in  ruins,  and  buried  the  flower  of  its  noble  youths  be- 
neath them.  Invited  by  the  opportunity,  the  Helots,  the 
oppressed  and  degraded  slaves  of  the  citizens,  rose  in 
arms  to  assert  the  rights  of  nature  over  their  wretched 
masters.  They  were  disappointed,  indeed,  in  the  hope 
of  seizing  the  country  by  surprise,  amidst  its  dis- 
tresses, by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  regular  band ; 
who,  accustomed  to  an  unrivalled  discipline,  appeared 
in  an  instant,  at  the  sound  of  the  martial  instruments, 
in  military  array.  But,  traversing  the  fields,  they  in- 
cited their  fellows  to  join  them,  and  soon  greatly 
exceeded,  in  numbers,  their  late  oppressors.  They 
seized  the  strong  fortress  of  Ithome,  and  thence  took 
all  occasions  to  harass  their  foe  in  keen  revenge  for 
former  injuries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Spartans 
were  reduced  to  great  misery,  from  the  want  of  the 
assistance  of  the  slaves  in  tillage,  which,  unaccustomed 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  they  were  little  able 
to  supply.  In  this  state  of  difficulty  and  peril,  they 
condescended  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Athens.  Not- 
withstanding the  jealousies  which  still  existed,  the  aid 
required  was  granted,  on  the  persuasions  of  Cimon. 
That  noble-minded  general  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  their  deliverance,  and  rendered  them  most  im- 
portant services.  Unhappily,  however,  the  junction  of 
the  troops  of  Athens  and  Sparta  gave  occasion  to  per- 
petual irritations,  which  served  to  increase  the  hostile 
feeling  existing  between  the  republics.  At  length,  the 
Athenians  were  dismissed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
those  for  whose  assistance  there  was  no  further  occa- 
sion. This  measure  so  exasperated  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with  Sparta, 
and  made  a  league  with  its  inveterate  foes,  the  people 
of  Argos.  The  Argives  had,  during  the  insurrection 
of  the  Helots-,  made  war  on  the  state  of  Mycaenee,  the 
old  antagonist  of  their  pretensions,  completely  destroyed 
its  forces,  reduced  its  people  to  slavery,  and  razed  its 
walls  to  their  foundations. 

Hatred  of  Sparta  now  became  a  very  deep  and 
pervading  emotion  in  the  breasts  of  the  Athenian  po- 
pulace. It  was  heightened  by  Ephialtes,  the  leader  of 


the  democratic  party,  whose  love  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment quickened  the  other  cause  of  dislike  which  he 
cherished  towards  the  Lacedaemonian  institutions  and 
policy.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  the  feeling  thus  ex- 
cited, that  Cimon,  who  was  anxious  for  peace  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  attached  to  oligarchy,  was,  not- 
withstanding all  his  victories,  munificence,  and  equity, 
sentenced  by  ostracism  to  exile.  Among  those  who 
joined  in  this  popular  act  of  injustice,  was  Pericles, 
the  son  of  Xantippus,  who  had  acquired  great  po- 
pularity by  his  eloquence,  during  the  absence  of  Cimon, 
when  that  general  was  engaged  in  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  Athens.  After  the  banishment  of  Cimon, 
Ephialtes  and  Pericles  continued  to  pursue,  with  great 
earnestness,  their  attempts  to  render  the  government 
purely  democratic,  and  to  aggrandize  Attica,  at  the 
expence  of  the  Spartan  power.  Fortunately  for  their 
views,  a  dispute  between  the  states  of  Megarae  and 
Corinth,  which  had  both  been  parts  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian alliance,  induced  the  former  to  leave  its  old 
protectors,  now  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  it,  and  to 
implore  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians.  The  request  of 
the  Megaraeans  was  joyfully  granted,  and  their  city  of 
Megarae,  and  their  port  of  Pegae,  filled  with  Athenian 
garrisons.  Meanwhile  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  gained 
a  great  accession  of  power,  to  the  permanent  injury 
of  Greece,  by  persuading  their  countrymen  to  reduce 
the  dignity  and  the  powers  of  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
and  to  take  from  it  the  direction  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. A  decree,  proposed  by  the  latter,  which  gave 
the  control  over  the  state  revenue,  and  the  decision 
of  important  causes  hitherto  vested  in  that  august  tri- 
bunal, to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  adopted  by 
the  flattered  and  deluded  citizens.  Thus  were  these 
chiefs  enabled  to  bribe  the  people  with  their  own  trea- 
sures, and  thus  to  secure  the  ratifications  of  any 
measures  they  thought  fit  to  propose.  They  soon 
perceived  the  necessity  of  employing  the  confederates 
on  some  common  enterprize,  and  accordingly  sent 
Charitimis  with  two  hundred  gallies  to  reduce  the  isle 
of  Cyprus.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  expedition  de- 
parted, when  Inarus  invited  the  Athenians  to  assist  in 
rescuing  the  noble  country  of  Egypt  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians.  His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted  by 
the  chiefs  of  Athens,  who  hoped,  in  the  riches  of 
Egypt,  to  find  spoils,  which  might  attach  even  the 
fickle  Athenians  firmly  to  their  cause.  They,  there- 
fore, dispatched  orders  to  Charitimis  to  abandon  im- 
mediate designs  against  Cyprus,  and  assist  the  revolted 
battalions  in  Egypt.  This  distant  contest  was  for  a  long 
time  doubtful.  Requests  from  the  Persian  monarch  to 
Sparta,  to  make  a  diversion  into  Attica,  which  might 
draw  the  troops  from  Egypt,  met  with  an  honour- 
able refusal.  At  length,  a  numerous  fleet  and  army 
were  sent  to  reduce  Egypt,  by  whom  the  Egyptians 
were  defeated,  and  their  Grecian  allies  closely  be- 
sieged in  Prosopitis,  an  island  in  the  Nile.  This,  their 
last  hold,  was  taken,  after  they  had  long  and  vigorously 
resisted,  and,  though  some  escaped  through  Lybia  to 
Cyrene,  the  greater  number  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Inarus,  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers,  was  crucified, 
and  the  whole  of  Egypt,  with  little  exception,  was 
compelled  once  more  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Persians. 

During  these  disastrous   operations  in  Egypt,  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Grecian  states  continued  to 
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History,  increase.  The  alliance  with  Megara  naturally  drew  on 
the  Athenians  the  resentment  of  the  Corinthians  and 
their  Peloponnesian  confederates.  At  Heliae,  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  Epi- 
daurus  and  Corinth  ;  but,  shortly  after,  more  than 
recovered  the  loss,  by  completely  overthrowing  the 
fleet  of  their  foes,  when  assisted  by  the  naval  power  of 
yEgina.  After  taking  seventy  vessels  they  landed  and 
laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  the  yEginetans,  but  were 
prevented  from  obtaining  possession  of  its  fortresses  by 
large  succours  thrown  into  them  by  its  allies.  While 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  blockading  the  town, 
the  Corinthians,  hoping  to  draw  them  from  their  main 
design,  invaded  the  territories  of  Megara.  Instead, 
Athens  and  however,  of  raising  the  siege,  the  people  of  Athens 
Corinth.  sent  out  a  body  of  new  recruits,  composed  of  their 
old  men  and  inexperienced  youths,  under  Myronides, 
to  repel  the  invaders.  An  action  speedily  ensued, 
in  which  the  least  in  strength  of  the  Athenian  troops 
gained  the  advantage  over  their  foes,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  field.  The  Corinthians,  on  their  return, 
being  reproached  as  defeated  by  adversaries  whom 
they  had  despised,  returned  to  the  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  erected  a  trophy,  While  they 
were  thus  engaged,  Myronides  sallied  from  Megara, 
fell  on  them  while  unawares,  threw  them  into  confu- 
sion, cut  off  their  retreat,  and  pursued  them  with  a 
slaughter  so  dreadful,  that  every  Corinthian  was  slain. 
./Egina  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  but  was,  at 
length,  forced  to  capitulate,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  its  ships,  the  demolition  of  its  fortifications,  and 
the  imposition  of  an  annual  tribute.  After  these  suc- 
cesses, the  Athenians  began  to  build  the  long  walls, 
from  the  city  to  its  ports,  which  might  secure  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  that  great  arm  of  their  power,  the 
empire  over  the  seas. 

War  be-  During  the  Corinthian  war,  Sparta  had  remained 

twcenDoris  inactive,  through  weakness.  She  was,  however,  soon 
aroduc°C1S  a^ter  mc*tecl  to  assist  the  Dorians,  who  were  regarded 
hostilities  w^^  veneration  as  the  first  settlers  of  Peloponnesus, 
betweenthc  on  an  attack  made  upon  them  from  Phocis.  In  the  ori- 
Athenians  ginal  object,  the  Lacedaemonian  forces,  under  Nico- 
medes,  were  successful,  as  they  repelled  and  enjoined 
terms  on  the  Phocian  invaders,  lint  the  democratic 
party,  who  now  directed  the  affairs  of  Athens,  resolved 
to  oppose  the  return  of  Nicomedes  to  the  Laconian 
borders,  which  their  naval  power  and  their  possession 
of  the  Megarsean  territories  afforded  them  the  means 
of  preventing.  After  suffering  him  to  winter  in  Boeotia, 
they  attacked  him  in  the  spring,  near  Tanagra,  and 
met  his  troops  in  a  fierce  but  imlecisive  action.  On 
the  next  day,  by  the  aid  of  the  Thessalian  horsemen, 
who  deserted  from  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedaemonians 
obtained  the  victory.  They,  however,  pursued  the 
advantage  no  further  than  to  secure  their  road  home- 
ward, through  the  regions  of  Megara,  which  they  de- 
vastated in  their  passage. 

Notwithstanding  this  check,  the  cause  of  Athens 
continued  to  prosper.  The  Thebans  having  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Sparta,  were  opposed,  with  great 
vigour,  by  Myronides,  who  defeated  them  at  CEnophy  ta, 
took  from  them  Tanagra,  and  compelled  all  the  towns 
in  Boeotia,  except  Thebes  itself,  to  submit  to  the  Athe- 
nian power.  This  brave  commander  next  secured 
Phocis,  and  terrified  the  Opontian  Locrians  into  sub- 
mission. Nor  was  the  Athenian  Fleet  less  successful 
than  its  army.  Tolmides  conducted  it  in  a  cruize  round 
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Peloponnesus,  during  which  he  burnt  the  naval  arse-  Greece, 
nal  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  Gythium,  defeated  the 
people  of  Sicyone,  and  took  Chalcis.  He  also  collected 
the  Helots,  who,  after  holding  Ithome  for  nearly  ten 
years,  had  surrendered,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  settled  them  at  Naupactus,  under  the  name 
of  Messenians.  Thus  another  state  was  founded,  na- 
turally most  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  devoted 
to  that  of  Athens. 

The   Athenians  were  less  successful  in  Thessaly, 
into   which  region    they  carried  their  arms  at    the 
request  of  its  exiled  prince,  Orestes.     Unaccustomed 
to  contend  against  cavalry,  they  were  forced,  although  Operations 
commanded  by  Myronides,  to  retire.      This  repulse  in  Thessaly 
was  soon  counterbalanced  by  the  success  of  Pericles,  aQd  Pelo- 
who,  sailing  with  a  squadron  for  Peloponnesus,  de-  Ponnesus- 
feated  the  Sicyonians,  ravaged  the  Arcarnanian  coast, 
and  returned  home  with   considerable   spoils.     (See 
PERICLES.) 

The  progress  of  the  internal  hostilities  of  Greece  was  Recalof 
now,  for  a  short  time,  happily  suspended,  by  the  recal  Ci™011- 
of  Cimon  from  banishment,  on  the  proposal  by  his  old 
antagonist,  Pericles  (See  CIMON  and  PERICLES.)     The 
influence  of  Cimon  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  ensured,   during  the  residue  of  his  life, 
concord  between  the  two  great  powers  of  Greece  and 
their  dependants  and  allies.     To  give  employment  to 
the  citizens,  whom  continual  wars  had  rendered  unfit 
for  the  arts  and  duties  of  peace,  he  proposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cyprus.  For  this  island  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  His  expedi- 
two  hundred  gallies,  and  laid  siege  to  its  chief  city,  tjon  to 
Citium.  While  his  army  were  engaged  in  the  blockade    JP1"118' 
of  this  place,  he  died  of  a  disease,  and  with  him  the  His  death, 
hope  of  Grecian  stability  and  repose  expired.     After 
his  death  his  forces  retreated,  and  fought  victoriously 
for  a  passage  to    their  ships.     Having  gained  them 
and  joined  the  relics  of  the  armament  which  had  been 
so  unsuccessful  in  Egypt,    they  sailed  for    Athens. 
Meaivwhile  Pericles  restored  to  the  Phocians  the  cus- 
tody of  the  common  treasures  of  Greece,  at  Delphi, 
which  the  government  of  Sparta  had  unjustly  wrested 
from  them,  and  given  to  the  Delphians. 

The  death  of  Cimon  was  the  cause  of  dissolving  the  Revolt  of 

amity  which  had   recently  been  preserved  by  the  ve-  thc  co"fede- 
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Deration  inspired  by  his  character.     Megara  revolted  Athens 

from  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon  reduced  to  own  their 
dominion.  The  Boeotians,  who  had  been  subdued  by 
Myronides,  threw  off  the  alliance,  and  made  inroads 
on  the  neighbouring  regions.  Against  these  Tolmides 
was  sent,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pericles,  who 
expected  no  benefit  from  his  plans.  After  taking 
Chaeronea,  he  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  force  of 
the  insurgents,  slain  in  the  action,  and  all  those  of  his 
soldiers  who  survived  it  were  taken  prisoners.  As 
many  of  the  captives  were  related  to  the  noblest  families 
of  Athens,  the  government  of  that  city  procured  their 
deliverance  by  ransom,  and  a  treaty,  in  which  they 
resigned  all  claim  to  interference  within  the  Boeotian 
domains.  Euboeanext  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Athens  ; 
and,  before  Pericles  could  arrive  there,  to  quell  the 
insurrection,  Megara  once  more  rose  against  its  Athe- 
nian masters.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Lacedae- 
monians resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  beset  their  adversaries,  burst,  in  great 
force,  into  Attica,  under  Pleistonax,  their  youthful 
sovereign.  Pericles,  however,  induced  their  army  to 
retire,  by  bribing  the  tutor  and  confidential  adviser  of 
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the  inexperienced  prince,  who  having  received  ten 
talents  for  the  exertion  of  his  influence,  persuaded  the 
king  to  give  up  the  enterprize.  The  insurgents  of  Me- 
gara  and  Euboea  were  soon  after  reduced  by  Pericles. 
That  accomplished  general,  however,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  consolidating  the  Athenian  power,  which 
so  many  dependants  had  shown  a  disposition  to  op- 
pose. To  obtain  peace,  he  consented  to  resign  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Achaia,  and  Trazoene  ;  to  desist  from  all  claim 
on  Bceotia,and  to  permit  every  state,  hitherto  neutral, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  either  with  Athens  or  Sparta, 
according  to  its  free  preference. 

Athens  now  enjoyed  repose  for  six  years,  under  the 
splendid  administration  of  Pericles.  Although  de- 
thirty  years  prived  of  somewhat  of  her  external  influence  during 
concluded,  ^e  wars,  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  her  internal  great- 
Internal  negg  jiaj  keen  progressive,  and  had  now  reached  its 
Athens  SS°  summit,  after  most  rapid  advances.  The  finest  of  the 
arts  and  embellishments  of  life  had  there  been  first  de- 
veloped, and  shortly  appeared  in  their  fairest  perfec- 
tion. Tragedy,  but  lately  a  rude  ceremonial,  had 
been  elevated  by  yEschylus  to  the  most  heroic  dignity, 
and  softened  by  Sophocles  into  the  most  harmonious 
sweetness.  Painters,  who  had  attained  the  noblest 
purity  in  design,  and  the  freest  grace  in  outline,  were 
employed  to  adorn  the  places  of  assembly  with  the 
forms  of  illustrious  heroes.  Sculpture  had  sprung  to 
life  at  the  magic  touch  of  Phidias,  and  rendered  every 
part  of  the  city  august  and  venerable  by  the  breathing 
shapes  of  warriors  and  deities.  At  the  head  of  a 
number  of  consummate  artists,  whom  his  noble  works 
had  excited  to  excellence,  Phidias  was  engaged  by 
Pericles  in  rearing  and  adorning  temples,  of  which  the 
smallest  portions  still  excite  the  utmost  delight  and 
wonder.  The  imagination  can  conceive  nothing  more 
glorious  than  this  city — its  halls  and  temples,  all  of  the 
most  beautiful  materials  and  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship— the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  buildings,  relieved 
by  trees  of  the  freshest  green — the  multitude  of  sta- 
tues, disposed  with  the  finest  taste,  each  limb  and 
feature  of  which  might  hold  the  gazer  in  breathless 
delight — and  all  its  far- stretching  crowd  of  domes  and 
columns,  over-hung  by  a  sky  of  the  deepest  blue,  and 
connected  by  a  noble  line  of  fortresses  with  the  free 
and  sparkling  ocean  !  Yet  still  more  worthy  of  admi- 
ration were  the  actors  on  this  gorgeous  scene — poets 
almost  the  inventors,  as  well  as  the  perfectors,  of  their 
art — orators  endowed  with  powers  to  sway  the  pas- 
sions at  will — and  a  race  of  freemen,  fresh  from  a  tri- 
umph over  millions  !  Unhappily,  corruption  was  in- 
sensibly making  way  amidst  this  throng  of  noble  spirits, 
too  soon  to  destroy  the  energies  which  they  lived  to 
inspire.  But  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  short-lived  great- 
ness of  Athens,  without  a  feeling  of  triumph  that  earth 
has  known  a  grandeur  so  stately  and  a  beauty  so  ex- 
quisite, even  when  those  principles  of  truth  and  virtue 
were  but  imperfectly  understood,  by  which  alone  they 
could  be  rendered  lasting. 

The  dissensions  continually  arising  among  the 
smaller  republics  of  Greece  offered  perpetual  tempta- 
tions to  the  greater  to  interfere,  for  the  purposes  of 
extending  their  own  dominion.  Thus,  after  six  years 
of  the  truce  had  expired,  the  Athenians  were  induced 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Milesians,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Samos.  Notwithstanding  the 
power  of  Athens,  the  opposition  made  by  the  Samians 
was  long,  and  the  final  triumph  was  not  achieved 
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before  the  Athenians  had  sustained  considerable  losses.  Greece. 
At  first,  Pericles,  who,  on  this  occasion,  commanded  in 
person,  made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  isle,  and  trans- 
ferred the  government  from  the  nobles  to  the  people. 
But  a  new  and  determined  revolt  soon  after  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  attack  with  increased  forces. 
During  a  short  absence  from  the  investment  of  Samos, 
occasioned  by  false  intelligence  respecting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Phoenician  navy,  that  part  of  his  fleet 
which  he  had  left  before  the  isle  was  destroyed  by  the 
Samians.  He  returned,  however,  with  great  vigour 
to  the  war,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  foe  to 
submission,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months ;  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  tortoises  and  battering  rams  were 
employed  for  the  reduction  of  hostile  fortresses.  (See 
PERICLES.) 

This  fiercely  contested  struggle  served  to  inflame  War 
those  animosities  which  were  shortly  to  incite  all  the 
Grecian  states  to  engage  in  a  domestic  warfare, 
which  all  their  glories  were  destined  to  perish.  Ano- 
ther cause  of  provocation  arose  in  a  war  between 
Corcyra  and  Corinth,  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  latter  to  settle  dis- 
putes at  Epidamnum,  a  colony  of  the  former.  The 
Corcyraeans,  though  victorious,  fearing  the  naval  power 
of  their  foes,  entreated  the  assistance  of  Athens  ;  and 
the  Corinthians,  at  the  same  time,  sent  deputies  thither 
to  oppose  the  request  of  their  foes.  Both  parties  were 
admitted  formally  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
people,  which  they  did,  in  the  elaborate  orations  which 
Thucydides  has  left  us.  In  this  negociation  the  Cor- 
cyraeans were,  in  some  measure,  successful ;  since 
they  obtained  a  defensive  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
some  naval  succours  to  assist  them.  With  these  they 
engaged  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  in  a  naval  action,  in 
which  neither  party  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  A 
fresh  squadron  having  arrived  from  Athens,  intimidated 
the  Corinthians  from  renewing  the  battle  when  incited 
by  their  foes  ;  and  the  Athenians,  not  wishing  further 
to  irritate  them,  suffered  them  to  retire  without  injury. 
Each  party  erected  a  trophy,  and  the  war  ended  with  no 
other  result  than  that  of  increasing  the  feuds  among  the 
Greeks,  and  strengthening  the  feeling  of  hostility  which 
numbers  of  them  cherished  against  the  Athenians. 

Another  cause  of  irritation  afterwards  arose  in  con-  War 
sequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Mace-  respecting 
don.  This  artful  prince  was  desirous  of  inciting  Corinth 
to  war  with  Athens,  in  order  that  the  latter  state 
might  be  unable  to  continue  its  opposition  to  his  ambi- 
tious designs  against  two  neighbouring  princes,  his  rela- 
tives, to  whom  it  had  extended  its  protection. 

Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  Potidaea,  a  city  within 
the  borders  of  Macedon,  now  a  dependency  of  Athens, 
had  originally  been  built  by  Corinthian  emigrants.  This 
town  he  now  offered  to  restore  to  Corinth,  its  mother 
country,  in  expectation  of  the  resentment  such  a  step 
would  occasion.  Before  he  could  execute  his  design, 
the  Athenians  received  information  respecting  it,  and 
sent  to  the  Potidaeans,  requiring  that  they  should  de- 
molish their  walls,  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and 
dismiss  their  Corinthian  magistrates.  Having  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  a  remission  of  these  orders,  the 
Potidseans  openly  revolted,  and  were  shortly  after 
joined  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiaeans,  with  whom 
they  concluded  a  treaty.  The  Corinthians  sent  a  con- 
siderable force,  under  Aristaeus,  to  assist  them  5 
and  Perdiccas  gave  them  aid,  by  his  troops  and  his 
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councils.  To  oppose  this  combination,  the  Athenians 
despatched  first  Archestratus,  and  afterwards  Callias, 
with  naval  and  military  forces,  who  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  enemy  to  take  refuge  within  Potidsea,  and 
lay  down  before  it.  Aristaeus,  however,  found  means 
to  escape  to  Olynthus,  and  thence  sent  dispatches  to 
Corinth,  to  entreat  fresh  succours,  without  which  the 
city  must  be  taken. 

The  Corinthians  were  now  indefatigable  in  stirring 
up  a  confederacy   against   Athens.     The    people  of 
jEgina,  who  panted  to  be  freed  from  their  subjection, 
were  most  active  in  inflaming  the  resentments  which 
the  Corinthians   had  excited.     All  the  foes  of  Athens 
applied  eagerly  to  Sparta  to  take  the  lead  in  the  general 
cause.   These,  at  a  public  assembly  convened  at  Lace- 
daemon,   brought  forward   their  charges,  which  the 
Corinthians  most  vehemently  supported.  Ambassadors 
from  Athens,  accidentally  in  the  city,  were  admitted  to 
hear  and  answer  them.     They  disdained,  however,  to 
acknowledge  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  their  republic,  and  offered  to  yield  to 
the  mode  of  decision,  pointed  out  in  cases  of  dispute, 
by  the  existing  league.  After  all  parties  had  withdrawn, 
warm  discussions  ensued  among  the  Spartans,  on  the 
great  question  of  peace  or  war ;  but  a  large  majority 
voted  for  the  contest,  on  a  division.     Another  general 
assembly  was,  however,  deemed  requisite  before  further 
steps  were  hazarded,  where  the  larger  part,  urged  by 
the  Corinthians,    again  declared    for  war.     But  the 
confederates  were    compelled    to     seek  delay.      An 
embassy  was  sent  to  Athens,  under  pretence  of  requir- 
ing the  exile  of  all  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
concerned  in  a  pollution,  which  had  been  incurred  by 
some  with  whom  the  family  of  Pericles  was  connected. 
This  was  met  by  a  demand  for  a  similar  purgation  of  the 
sacrilegious  guilt  incurred  by  the  Spartans,  in  the  death 
of  Pausanias  and  the  execution  of  the  Helots,  who 
had  been  forced  from  the  altar  of  Neptune.   After  this 
solemn  trifling,  requisitions  were  made  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians that  the  Athenians  should  raise  the  siege  of 
Potidaea,  open  their  ports  to  the  Megarseans,  and  re- 
nounce all  dominion  over  the  states  of  Greece.     The 
Athenians,  animated   by  the  eloquent    harangues  of 
Pericles,  returned  for  answer,  that  they  would  repeal 
their  restrictions  on  the  Megaraean  commerce,  if  the 
Peloponnesians  would  open  their  ports  to  them  and 
their  allies  :   that  they  would  resign  all  authority  over 
their  dependences,  if  the  Spartans  would  do  the  same  ; 
and  that  they  would  submit  all  other  points  in  dispute 
to  a  judicial  determination,  according  to  the  treaty 
with  which  the  truce  had  been  protected.  These  terms 
were,  as  was  anticipated,  refused  ;  and  all  parties  pre- 
pared with  great  earnestness  for  the  approachingcontest . 
As,  in  the  life  of  Pericles,  we  have  related  the  chief 
events  of  the  Peloponnesian  wars  which  occurred  until 
the  death  of  that  illustrious  Athenian,  we  shall  here 
only  give  such  an  outline  of  them  as  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve  the  connection  of  the  history.     Before  the 
principal  states  were  ready  for  the  battle,  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  an  attempt  of  the  Thebans  to 
seize  the  small  but  heroic  town  of  Plataea,  which  had 
always  been  distinguished  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Athe- 
nian cause.     This  attempt  was  attended  with  failure, 
and  its  circumstances,  especially  the  conduct  of  the 
Plataeans  in  putting  their  prisoners  to  death,  tended 
to  heighten  every  hostile  feeling,  and  render  the  con- 
test more  obstinate  and  more  savage.    The  Pelopon- 
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nesians  shortly  after  advanced  into  Attica,  and  laid  Greece, 
waste  its  fields  and  villages,  while  the  Athenians,  fol- 
lowing the  councils  of  Pericles,  persisted  in  declining 
a  battle.  They  sent,  however,  a  fleet  to  revenge  the 
injuries  committed  on  their  soil,  by  devastating  the 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  which  took  Thorisson  and 
./Egina,  and  secured  the  latter  by  placing  in  it  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  At  length  Archidamus,  the  Spartan 
king,  retreated,  and  Pericles  sallied  forth  and  plundered 
Megara.  In  the  following  year,  the  pestilence  bring- 
ing confusion  with  it,  enfeebled  and  distracted  Athens, 
while  the  enemy  again  advanced  to  insult  and  defy  its 
citizens.  An  expedition  against  Chalcis  and  Potidaea 
proved  disastrous,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
the  plague,  which  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  soldiery. 
Maddened  by  these  calamities,  the  people  rebelled 
against  their  great  leader,  set  on  him  a  fine  of  eighty 
talents,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  offices  of  power. 
His  domestic  afflictions,  arising  from  the  baseness  of 
one,  and  the  death  of  both  his  sons,  added  to  his  public 
disgrace,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  human  wretched- 
ness, for  one  whom  a  little  before  kings  might  have  re- 
garded with  envy.  He  was,  however,  recalled  to  the 
helm  of  government  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  days. 
Meanwhile,  the  Lacedaemonians  ravaged  the  isle  of 
Zacinthus,  and  the  siege  of  Potidaea  terminated  by  its 
surrender  to  the  Athenians.  Pericles,  soon  after  this 
success,  expired  through  the  influence  of  the  disease 
which  had  rendered  his  house  and  the  city  desolate. 
The  best  hopes  of  Athens  perished  with  him. 

Unable  to  make  any  impression  on  Athens,  or  to  in-  Third  year 
cite  its  citizens  to  a  battle,  the  Peloponnesians,  under  of  tlie  war- 
Archidamus,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Plataeans.  siege  of 
They  hoped  by  this  course  to  bring  some  of  the  Athe-  Platoea. 
nian  forces  to  the  relief  of  their  faithful  allies,  and  thus 
to  compel  them  to  risk  an  engagement  which  hitherto 
they  had  carefully  avoided.  They  first  however,  of- 
fered to  withdraw,  on  receiving  the  promise  of  the  Pla- 
taeans to  remain  neutral.  The  citizens  were  desirous 
of  accepting  this  offer  ;  but,  as  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  now 
protecting  their  wives  and  children,  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  consult  them  on  the  measures  which  they 
should  pursue.  In  answer  to  the  application,  they  were 
desired  to  refuse  the  terms,  and  promised  assistance. 
On  this,  they  immediately,  from  their  walls,  informed 
the  Lacedaemonians  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
accept  their  proposals.  Archidamus,  when  he  heard 
this  reply,  solemnly  invoked  the  gods  to  witness  that 
the  league  was  broken  voluntarily  by  the  citizens  of 
Platsea,  and  prepared  vigorously  to  besiege  the  city. 
Although  the  whole  garrison  consisted  only  of  four 
hundred  Plataeans,  eighty  Athenians,  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  women  to  prepare  food,  the  siege  which  fol- 
lowed the  rejection  of  the  conditions,  is  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  the  annals  of  war.  The  Spartans  began 
by  surrounding  jthe  town  with  a  palisade,  and  building 
a  pile  from  whence  they  could  make  an  assault  on  the 
fortresses.  These  works,  for  which  they  procured  the 
materials  from  Mount  Cithaeron,  occupied  seventy  days 
in  their  progress.  Meanwhile  the  besieged  threw  up  a 
frame-work  from  their  walls,opposite  to  the  mound,be- 
hind  which  they  constructed  a  rampart  of  equal  altitude. 
Finding,  however,  that  they  could  not  continue  this 
work  to  a  greater  height  without  endangering  its  sta- 
bility, they  broke  through  the  wall  against  which  the 
mound  was  erected,  and  removed  the  earth  which  con- 
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stituted  its  foundation.   For  some  time  this  scheme  was 
undiscovered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ;   but,  at  length, 
perceiving  their  work,  though  continually  supplied, 
made  no  progress,  they  enclosed  the  earth  in  basket- 
work,  which  the  enemy  could  not  destroy.     On  this 
precaution,  the  Plateeans  undermined  the  work,  and 
built  an  additional  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  to 
shield  them  if  the  outer  fortification  should  be  taken. 
At  length  the  besiegers  commenced  the  assault  with  bat- 
tering rams,  one  of  which  placed  on  their  mount  shook 
the  structure  on  the  rampart, while  the  others  were  em- 
ployed against  various  parts  of  the  fortresses.     These 
engines  were  disordered  and  broken  by  ropes  let  down 
from  above,  and  fragments  of  rock  hurled  on  them  by 
the  Plataeans.    Every  means  of  attack  was  tried  by  the 
besiegers,  and  rendered  futile  by  the  courage  and  skill 
of  their  foes.    At  length  the  Spartans  tried  by  stupen- 
dous masses  of  wood,  dipped  in  sulphur,  to  set  tire  to 
the  town ;  but  a  tempest  of  rain  and  thunder  delivered 
it  from  this  imminent  peril.    Finding  all  their  efforts  to 
take  the  city  by  force  in  vain,the  besiegers  had  recourse 
to  a  blockade,  and  sat  down  before  it  to  compel  a  ca- 
pitulation  for   want  of  provisions.     For  more  than 
eighteen  months  this  heroic  town  continued  to  defy 
them.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period, as  the  garrison 
seemed  likely  soon  to  be  destitute  of  provisions,  Eu- 
polpidas,  its  governor,  formed  the  bold  design  of  escap- 
ing with  his  whole  company.    Only  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  however,  persevered  in  the  execution  of  the 
heroic  plan.  With  these,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  he 
left  the  town,   crossed  the  ditch,   and  advanced  with 
ladders  to  the  line  of  building  which  constituted  at  once 
the  means  of  blockade  and  the  place  of  rest  for  the  be- 
siegers. In  the  middle  of  the  space  between  two  tur- 
rets, six  light  armed  soldiers  mounted  silently,  gained 
the  parapet  unperceived,  and  waited  for  their   com- 
panions.   Others  hastened  to  support  them,  and  num- 
bers had  ascended,  or  were  climbing,  when  the  fall  of 
a  tile  from  a  battlement  roused  the   troops  from  their 
slumbers.     Darkness,  however,  still  favoured  the  Pla- 
taeans, and  their  friends  within  the  town,  by  a  feigned 
attack  on  the  fortifications,  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
army.     Meanwhile  the  party  who  had  first  gained  the 
summit,  had  forced  the  towers  on  each  side,  and  thence 
were  able,  by  the  discharge  of  missile  weapons,  to  pre- 
vent any  from  approaching  to  obstruct   the  ascent  of 
their  companions.  All,  as  they  mounted,  formed  in  re- 
gular line,  and  united  with  those  on  the  turrets  in  pro- 
tecting the  passage  until  the  whole  had  ascended,  when 
they  drew  up  the  ladders,  and  descended  in  good  order 
from  the  opposite  battlements.     In  passing  the  ditch, 
which  unfortunately  was  half  frozen,  much  confusion 
arose,  during  which  the  enemy's    guard  approached 
them.     Missile  weapons,  however,  still  availed  them ; 
they  arrived  in  safety  on  the  banks,  and  struck  off  in- 
stantly into  the  road  towards  Thebes,  being  the  direc- 
tion which  the  Spartans  would  least   expect  them  to 
pursue.     They  judged  rightly :  the  besiegers  sought 
them  along  the  Athenian  road,  as  they  perceived  by 
the  light  of  their  line  of  torches.  The  heroic  band  soon 
changed  their  course,  reached  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  taken  prisoner  in 
the  ascent,  arrived  in  triumph  at  Athens.     A  different 
fate  was  reserved  for  the  residue  of  the  garrison  who 
had  declined  the  perilous  enterprize.    In  the  third  year 
of  the  siege,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  suffering  by 
hunger,  they  accepted  a  proposal  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
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nians  for  their  surrender,  on  condition  ee  that  only  the 
guilty  should  be  punished,  and  even  those  not  without 
trial."  When,  however,  they  came  to  this  trial,  the 
only  question  asked  of  them  was,  "  whether,  during 
the  war,  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians or  their  allies  ?"  Perceiving  that  this  demand 
was  only  made  in  order  to  afford  a  pretext  for  their  de- 
struction, they  urged  their  strong  and  unanswerable 
claims  on  the  mercy  and  the  justice  of  their  foes.  They 
alluded  to  their  great  services  in  the  common  cause 
against  the  Persian  invaders,  after  which  these  temples 
now  devoted  to  ruin,  had  been  dedicated  to  that  grate- 
ful worship  which  the  Plataeans  were  selected  to  per- 
form.They  urged  that  in  seeking  the  alliance  of  Athens, 
they  had  only  followed  the  councils  of  Sparta,  who  had 
declined  receiving  them  into  her  protection,  and  that 
having  once  joined  the  Athenian  cause,  they  could  not 
without  infamy  forsake  it.  They  reminded  the  Lace- 
daemonians of  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  them 
when  reduced  to  the  deepest  misery  by  the  earthquake 
and  the  rebellion  of  their  slaves.  They,  at  least,  as- 
serted a  right,  if  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  thus 
to  be  distorted,  to  be  restored  to  the  city  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  leave,that  there  they  might  choose 
their  own  means  of  perishing.  The  appeal  was  made 
in  vain.  TheThebans,  the  inexorable  foes  of  the  Pla- 
taeans, incited  the  Spartans  to  the  murder  of  their  cap- 
tives. The  absurd  question  originally  asked  was  re- 
peated to  each  in  succession ;  and  as  all  answered  it  in 
the  negative,  they  were,  one  after  the  other,  led  out  to 
the  slaughter.  A  deed  at  once  so  mean  and  so  atro- 
cious, was  worthy  only  of  the  masters  of  the  Helots, 
and  can  be  accounted  for  alone  by  an  education  in 
which  fierce  and  harsh  emotions  seemed  to  have  been 
inspired  even  by  their  mothers  ! 

During  the  protracted  siege  of  Plataea,  the  war  was  Defeat  of 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  other  regions,  both  by  sea  and  Xenophon. 
by  land.    The  Athenians,  under  Xenophon,  the  son  of 
Euripides,were  defeated  in  Chalcidice  ;  the  general,and 
four  hundred  citizens  slain  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
forced   to    return    to  Athens.     In  Acarnania,  on  the  Victories 
other  hand,  the  Athenian  cause  was  crowned  with  sue-  oftjie  Ac- 
cess.    The  people  of  Ambracia  having  united  in  the  ns 
Spartans'  cause,  laid  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Acarna- 
nia, and  the  reduction  of  Zacynthus,  Cephallenia,  and 
Naupactus,  by  which  they  would  prevent  the  Athenian 
fleets  from  cruising  in  the  western  seas,  and  making  in- 
cursions on  the  Peloponnesian  shores.     In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations  for  this  purpose,they  were 
joined  by  bands  of  the  allies,  and  a  number  of  Spartans 
led  by  Cnemus.    Part  of  the  army  marching  in  confu- 
sion were  attacked  near  Stratus  with  so  great  an  effect, 
that  Cnemus  found  it  necessary  to  retire.     Phormion,  victories  of 
meantime,  with  only  twenty  Athenian  gallies,  gained  a  phonnion. 
most  brilliant  victory  over  the  Corinthian  fleet  of  forty- 
seven  ships,  by  an  union  of  the  most  consummate  skill, 
with  the  most  determined  valour.  But  finding  that  his 
adversaries,  by  using  the  utmost  exertion  to  repair  their 
loss,  had  collected  a  fleet  of  seventy-seven  vessels,  he 
sent  to  Athens  for  an  addition  to  his  squadron.     In- 
stead of  directing  a  reinforcement  immediately  to  join 
him,  the  rulers  at  Athens,  now  influenced  by  Nicias, 
suffered  the  forces  intended  for  his  aid,  to  make  a  des- 
cent on  Crete  in  their  way,  where  they  only  acquired 
plunder,  and  were  detained  by  contrary  winds.   Phor- 
mion, however,  while  they  thus  delayed  to  join  him, 
gained  some  wonderful  advantages  over  tbe  hostile 
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History,  fleet,  which  was  almost  four  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own.  The  Spartan  commanders  thus  unsuccessful,  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  redemption  of  their  fame  by  an 
effort  to  surprise  the  port  of  Piraeus  itself,  now  left  un- 
guarded. They  accordingly  sailed  from  Nisaea  with 
forty  gallies,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  a  con- 
trary wind  delayed  their  course,  and  induced  them  to 
land  at  Salamis.  Hence,  after  taking  spoils  and  a  few 
prisoners,  they  returned  to  Nisaea,  having  given  the 
Athenians  a  salutary  lesson  to  keep  an  adequate  guard 
for  the  defence  of  their  harbour,  on  the  safety  of  which 
their  whole  power  rested. 

During  the  winter,  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  with 
expedition,  whom  the  Athenians  were  in  alliance,  excited  great 
alarm  by  his  irruption  with  an  immense  army  into 
Macedon,  to  wrest  the  throne  from  Perdiceas,  and 
bestow  it  on  Philip  his  nephew.  These  movements, 
however,  soon  terminated  in  an  accommodation,  and 
the  Thracians  returned  home  without  disturbing 
State  of  Greece.  In  the  following  autumn,  the  confederates  in- 
Athens.  vaded  Attica ;  and,  although  they  speedily  retired,  ef- 
fected great  damage  on  the  ripening  corn,  and  thus 
added  to  the  internal  distresses  of  Athens.  That  ill- 
fated  city  had  now  no  Pericles  or  Cimon  to  direct  its 
councils.  Over  these,  Nicias  and  Cleon  attained  the 
chief  influence  :  the  first,  generous,  mild,  of  excellent 
disposition,  and  of  elegant  taste,  but  diffident  and  wa- 
vering 5  the  latter,  coarse,  bold,  and  sarcastic,  where 
eloquence  chiefly  swayed  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The 
decisive  folly  and  imposing  rashness  of  the  latter,  too 
often,  as  might  be  expected,  prevailed  over  the  calm 
wisdom  of  the  former,  which  had  firmness  to  support 
it.  Great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  raising  sup- 
plies for  the  support  of  the  war,  which  were  obviated 
for  a  time  by  the  expedient  of  raising  a  sum  of  four 
hundred  talents  by  the  contributions  of  the  citizens.' 
Revolt  of  While  Athens  was  distracted  by  famine,  disease, 
Mitylsene.  and  misrule,  news  arrived  that  Mitylaene  had  revolted, 
and  that  Attica  was  threatened  with  another  invasion. 
This  intelligence  aroused  the  Athenians  to  put  forth 
their  utmost  exertions.  The  rebellious  city  was  invested ; 
Ascepius,  son  of  Phormion,  was  employed  in  a  diversion 
on  the  Peloponnesian  shores  j  and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
gallies  were  manned,  and  sent  out  to  intimidate  the 
confederates.  Salaethus,  an  emissary  from  Lacedae- 
mon,  having  found  means  to  enter  Mitylsene,  distributed 
arms  to  the  lower  citizens,  who  soon  forced  their  gene- 
rals to  capitulate,  on  terms  which  placed  the  people  at 
the  mercy  of  Athens.  Paches,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
having  taken  Notium,  and  treacherously  caused  Hip- 
pias,  the  general  of  the  Arcadian  forces,  to  be  slain, 
returned  to  Lesbos,  and  sent  Salsethus,  and  other 
chiefs,  to  Athens  as  prisoners.  On  their  arrival, 
the  people  ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
Spartans ;  and,  incited  by  the  ferocious  harangue  of 
Cleon,  dispatched  orders  to  Mitylsene,  commanding 
that  all  its  males  should  be  put  to  death,  and  its  women 
and  children  reduced  to  slavery.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, Diodorus,  the  son  of  Eucrates,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  countermand  to  be  issued,  and  his  messengers 
happily  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the"  massacre. 
Dreadful  Corcyra,  which  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
contentions  war,  now  became  the  scene  of  most  tragical  events, 
in  Corcyra.  occasioned  by  a  contest  between  the  aristocratic  party, 
who  yet  favoured  Corinth,  and  the  democratic  body, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  Athenians.  The  nobles,  at 
first,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  declaration  of  neutrality ; 


but  venturing  to  accuse  Pithias,  the  leader  of  the  op- 
posite cause,  they  failed,  and  five  of  them  became  in 
their  turns  objects  of  prosecution,  on  charges  of  having 
cut  stakes  in  the  sacred  groves,  which  subjected  them 
to  severe  pecuniary  fines.  Unable  to  pay  the  penalty, 
they  fled,  and  Pithias,  now  master  of  the  council, 
proposed  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Athens.  Rendered  desperate  by  this  change  in  affairs, 
the  five  nobles  left  the  altars  where  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge, rushed  with  arms  into  the  place  of  public  delibe- 
ration, and,  taking  advantage  of  the  surprise  of  the 
assembly,  murdered  Pithias  and  sixty  of  his  associates. 
Sallying  from  these  murders  into  the  city,  they  re- 
established their  power  over  citizens  petrified  with 
fear  and  wonder.  But  a  civil  war  shortly  ensued,  in 
which  the  popular  party  were  joined  by  the  slaves,  and 
the  nobles  by  auxiliaries  from  Epirus.  The  hostile 
bands  came  to  a  terrible  engagement  in  the  ports  and 
the  city,  in  which  the  women,  inspired  with  the  general 
fury,  hurled  down  tiles  and  stones  from  the  tops  of 
houses  on  their  enemies.  In  this  combat,  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  was  defeated,  and  only  escaped  to  the 
port  and  arsenal,  which  they  held,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
buildings,  which  spread  with  tremendous  fury.  The 
next  morning  they  were  deserted  by  their  allies,  and 
saw  no  hope  of  being  delivered  from  the  hands  of  their 
infuriated  countrymen.  While  affairs  were  in  this  con- 
dition, Nicostratus,  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
at  Naupactus,  arrived  ;  and,  while  he  restored  the 
democratic  government  with  great  moderation  and 
address,  procured  for  the  despairing  nobles  an  indem- 
nity, and  the  liberty  of  enjoying  their  rights  as  citizens. 
Fresh  disturbances,  however,  arose  from  the  distrust  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
suspicion  by  the  popular  leaders.  Four  hundred  of 
the  oligarchical  faction  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  which  they  quitted  on  the  oaths  of  the  citizens 
to  spare  them,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring  island  ; 
but  soon  after  a  Peloponnesian  fleet,  under  Alcidas, 
appeared,  and  the  supplicants,  to  prevent  their  co-ope- 
ration, were  removed  to  the  sanctuary  which  they  had 
quitted.  An  engagement  ensued  between  this  arma- 
ment and  the  inferior  squadrons  of  Nicostratus  and 
the  Corcyrseans,  in  which  the  former  gained  an  advan- 
tage, though,  by  the  skill  of  the  Athenian  commander, 
it  was  prevented  from  becoming  decisive.  Alcidas, 
destitute  of  energy  to  improve  his  success,  merely 
ravaged  the  fields  of  Leucimne  ;  and,  on  the  approach 
of  a  fresh  Athenian  fleet,  under  Eurymedon,  retreated. 
This  commander  having  arrived,  and  Nicostratus 
having  left  the  station  for  Naupactus,  the  democratic 
party  at  Corcyra  gave  vent  to  their  fierce  desires  of 
vengeance.  They  caused  their  fleet  to  pass  from  one 
of  their  ports  to  the  other,  and  threw  into  the  sea  all 
the  crew  who  favoured  the  oligarchical  faction.  They 
then  commenced  a  dreadful  massacre  in  the  city. 
For  seven  days  they  were  employed  in  searching  for 
and  destroying  their  foes.  The  supplicants  only  who  had 
taken  residence  in  the  temples,  protracted  a  miserable 
existence  a  little  longer.  Some  were  induced  to  leave 
the  sanctuaries  by  hunger  and  promises  of  a  trial ;  but 
they  were  immediately  condemned  and  slain.  Others 
saw  a  wall  built  round  their  place  of  refuge,  to  immure 
them  while  living  in  the  grave.  Those  who  remained 
killed  each  other,  or  hung  themselves  in  the  sacred 
groves,  to  escape  the  lingering  horrors  which  threat- 
ened them.  Meanwhile,  Eurymedon  lay  with  his  fleet 
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in  the  harbour,  the  quiet  and  guilty  spectator  of  the 
accursed  scene.  Even  yet  the  miseries  of  Corcyra  were 
not  ended.  Five  hundred  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  escaped,  harassed  it  from  the  opposite  coasts  ; 
and,  at  length,  invaded  its  fields,  fortified  a  castle 
among  the  mountains,  and  thence  making  incursions 
on  the  country,  made  it  experience  all  the  miseries  of 
a  ferocious  domestic  warfare. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  the  affairs  of  the 
Athenians  seemed  at  first  to  decline.  The  pestilence, 
after  two  years'  intermission,  again  ravaged  their  city. 
The  Peloponnesians,  under  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus, 
who  had  just  before  died,  prepared  to  invade  their 
territories,  but  were  deterred  by  repeated  shocks  of  an 
earthquake.  After  some  unimportant  operations  under 
Nicius,  Hipponicus,  and  Eurymedon,  Demosthenes, 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  was  sent  to  Naupactus. 
After  gaining  some  advantages  in  the  Leucadian  ter- 
ritory, he  was  induced,  instead  of  proceeding  to  invest 
its  capital,  to  employ  his  force  on  an  expedition 
against  the  ^Ltolians,  by  whom  he  was  completely 
defeated  near  yEgitium.  This  misfortune  was  followed 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Orgilian  Locrians  for  the 
Spartan  cause.  But  Demosthenes,  who,  after  his 
defeat,  had  not  ventured  to  return  to  Athens,  soon 
retrieved  his  ill  success  by  procuring  a  force  from 
Acarnania  and  Amphilochia,  and  putting  to  rout  the 
army  of  the  Ambracians,  commanded  by  Spartan 
leaders.  Two  of  the  hostile  generals,  Eurylochus  and 
Macarius,  fell  in  the  battle.  The  conquering  Athenian 
pursued  his  advantage,  surprised  detachments  of  the 
Ambracians  near  Olpae,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
vious defeat,  and  cut  them  off  with  tremendous 
slaughter.  After  thus  restoring  the  Athenian  power  in 
the  west,  the  victorious  general  returned  in  triumph 
to  Athens. 

The  Athenians  now  began  to  project  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  sent  forty  ships  thither  with  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles,  desiring  them,  in  their  course  to  relieve 
the  democratic  party  in  Corcyra,  who  were  now  hard 
pressed  by  their  domestic  foes.  With  these  they  per- 
mitted Demosthenes  to  sail,  without  any  nominal 
office,  but  with  authority  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
proceedings.  He  was  anxious  to  execute  a  plan  for 
fortifying  Pylus,  a  deserted  port  of  Messenia,  and 
fixing  there  a  garrison  of  Messenians,  from  Naupactus. 
They  refused,  however,  to  delay  their  progress,  but 
were  soon  compelled,  by  a  storm,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
harbour.  While  they  remained  here,  the  soldiers,  for 
their  amusement,  threw  up  fortifications,which  they  had 
refused  to  erect  at  the  request  of  Demosthenes.  As 
soon  as  tlje  work  was  completed,  he  determined  to 
remain  there,  with  five  gallies,  which  were  allowed  him 
for  his  defence.  Here  he  was  soon  besieged  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  gallantly  repulsed,  though 
they  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Brasidas. 
Thus  baffled,  the  Spartans  turned  the  siege  of  Pylus 
into  a  blockade,  and  regularly  invested  it.  Meanwhile 
Eurymedon  arrived  to  relieve  it,  and  entering  the 
harbour  defeated  the  fleet  of  the  besiegers.  At  this 
time  420  Spartans,  with  Helots,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  lot  from  the  troops,  were  in  possession  of  Sphacteria, 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Those  in  their 
turn,  were  now  surrounded  by  naval  forces,  from  which 
there  appeared  no  hope  of  escaping.  Alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens, 
the  magistrates  of  Sparta  came  to  the  camp,  and  per- 


ceiving that  no  other  hope  of  their  deliverance  was  left, 
opened  negociations  with  the  Athenians.  A  truce  was 
granted  by  the  generals,  but  not  ratified  by  the  Athenian 
people,  who  were  instigated  to  reject  the  accommoda- 
tion by  the  boisterous  eloquence  of  Cleon.  As  Nicias 
weakly  yielded  to  this  demagogue,  he  was  sent  to  join 
the  forces  of  Pylus.  Aided,  however,  with  Demos- 
thenes, he  was,  on  this  occasion,  successful.  After  a 
most  brave  resistance,  the  isle  of  Sphacteria  was  taken, 
and  all  the  Spartans  who  survived  made  prisoners. 
The  commanders,  except  Eurymedon,  who  proceeded 
to  Corcyra,  returned  to  Athens  with  the  captives,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  kept  in  chains,  with  a  threat  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death  in  case  of  an  invasion  of 
Attica  by  their  countrymen. 

The  Athenian  ascendancy  continued  for  some  time 
rapidly  to  increase.  Nicias  made  a  descent  on  the 
shores  of  Corinth,  and  returned  with  his  spoils.  Anac- 
torium  was  taken  by  the  Athenian  force  at  Naupactus, 
and  the  inhabitants  expelled  from  their  possessions. 
In  the  following  spring,  the  isle  of  Cythera,  governed  by 
Spartan  magistrates,  and  defended  by  Spartan  soldiers, 
yielded  to  Antocles  and  Nicias.  Thyrea,  to  which  the 
remaining  ^Eginetans  had  retired,  was  burnt,  great  part 
of  its  inhabitants  slain,  and  the  survivors,  by  a  ferocious 
decree  of  the  people,  led  out  to  slaughter.  Meanwhile 
the  wars  in  Corcyra  were  terminated  with  a  catastrophe 
worthy  of  their  origin.  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  sur- 
rounded the  remaining  aristocrats,  and  compelled  them 
to  surrender.  The  prisoners  were  placed,  for  a  time, 
in  the  island  of  Plychia,  on  condition  that  if  any  escaped, 
the  whole  should  forfeit  their  claim  to  mercy.  Thirst- 
ing for  their  blood,  the  democratic  party  persuaded 
them  to  attempt  an  escape,  by  which  they  broke  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  subjected  themselves  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Athenian  commanders.  They  were 
then  delivered  to  their  infamous  deceivers,  who,  having 
first  shut  them  up  in  one  edifice,  called  on  them  to 
pass  from  it,  one  by  one,  through  their  ranks,  and 
stabbed  them  as  they  passed,  each  selecting  the  object 
of  his  peculiar  hatred  for  his  victim.  After  sixty  had 
been  thus  butchered,  the  rest  closed  the  entrance  of 
the  house,  and  refused  to  leave  it.  Their  foes  then 
unroofed  the  building,  and  poured  missile  weapons  on 
them  from  above,  while  they  remained  totally  defence- 
less. Those  who  endured  the  misery  of  surviving  this 
work  of  horror,  killed  themselves  during  the  night ;  so 
that,  in  the  morning,  when  the  murderers  entered  the 
scene  of  their  expected  revenge  they  found  only  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  all  their  captives,  whom  death  had 
released  from  their  fury. 

The  Spartan  affairs  now  seemed  reduced  to  a  state 
of  hopelessness,  and  the  cause  of  Athens  to  be,  in  all 
parts,  triumphant.  The  hopes  of  Sparta,  however, 
were  soon  revived  by  the  courage,  spirit,  and  virtue 
of  Brasidas,  who  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with 
the  virtues  without  the  vices  peculiar  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian character.  He  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self rather  by  merit  than  fortune,  at  the  siege  of 
Pylus.  By  his  valour  and  policy  he  now  procured  the 
return  of  Megara  to  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  after  it 
had  revolted  to  the  Athenians.  He  next,  with  a  band 
of  scarcely  5,000  men,  marched  into  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  procuring  by  his  skill  and  power  of  con- 
ciliation, a  safe  passage  through  the  hostile  regions 
of  Thessaly.  By  his  policy  he  procured  the  accession 
of  Arribaeus,  king  of  Lyncestis,  to  the  Spartan  al- 
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liance.  Next,  in  conjunction  with  Perdiccas,  he 
marched  to  Acanthus,  and  being  singly  admitted  into 
the  city,  won  the  people  by  his  eloquence,  to  revolt 
from  Athens,  and  form  a  treaty  with  him.  Shortly 
after,  he  procured  the  citizens  of  Stageirus  to  declare 
for  the  Spartans.  The  important  city  of  Amphipolis, 
commanding  a  rich  territory  and  a  noble  river,  was 
surrendered  to  him  on  his  promise  to  respect  the  pro- 
perties of  the  people,  and  allow  such  as  chose  to  retire, 
five  days  for  their  departure.  Thncydides,  the  historian, 
came  too  late  to  relieve  this  port,  but  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  seizure  of  Eion,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  Brasi- 
das,  he  was  regarded  with  so  much  envy  at  Sparta, 
that  the  government  there  refused  his  application  for 
an  increase  of  his  forces.  He  still,  however,  continued 
his  exertions  with  unabated  vigour.  All  the  cities  of 
Acte,  except  Sane  and  Dium,  yielded  to  his  arms. 
He  tookTorone,  one  of  the  chief  Chalcidian  sea-ports, 
and  became  master  of  the  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Lecythus,  to  which  the  citizens  and  such  of  the 
Athenians  as  were  with  them  had  resorted.  Mean- 
while, the  Athenians,  attempting  to  revolutionize 
Boeotia,  were  completely  defeated  by  the  people  of  that 
territory,  at  Delium.  These  fluctuations  of  fortune 
inclined  the  Athenians  to  pacific  measures,  and  they 
agreed  to  a  truce  for  a  year,  on  the  terms  that  each 
party  should  keep  what  it  had  acquired,  and  that  the 
dominion  over  the  seas  should  be  conceded  to  Athens. 

This  arrangement  did  not  completely  suspend  the 
hostilities  of  the  two  rival  republics.  Before  it  was 
known  in  Thrace,  Brasidas  had  succeeded  in  discon- 
necting Scione  from  the  Athenian  cause  ;  on  which, 
the  citizens  of  Athens,  by  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
passed  a  decree  equally  cruel  and  impolitic,  that  the 
town  should  be  invested,  and  all  its  inhabitants  de- 
stroyed. The  effect  of  this  savage  denunciation  was 
to  provoke  the  people  of  Mende,  a  neighbouring  city, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Spartan  general.  Having  removed  the  fa- 
milies of  the  citizens  of  both  places  to  Olynthus,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Athens, 
Brasidas  went  to  assist  Perdiccas,  who  was  now  at 
war  with  the  prince  of  Lyncestis.  In  a  joint  invasion 
of  the  territories  of  the  latter  chief,  the  soldiers  of  the 
king  of  Macedon,  on  the  defection  of  the  Illyrians, 
fled,  and  he  followed  them  without  communicating  his 
design  to  his  Lacedaemonian  allies.  Thus  deserted, 
Brasidas  was  compelled  to  retire ;  but  conducted  his 
retreat  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  it  became  almost 
a  victory.  Unhappily,  the  irritation  of  his  troops  at 
the  behaviour  of  Perdiccas,  could  not  be  restrained 
within  prudent  boundaries.  They  committed  aggres- 
sions, and  heaped  iasults  on  the  Macedonians,  which 
induced  the  prince  to  break  his  alliance  with  Sparta, 
and  renew  his  engagements  with  Athens.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  influence,  Brasidas  and  his  army  were 
refused  permission  to  pass  homeward  through  Thessaly. 

Meanwhile  Cleon,  by  his  rude  and  boisterous  elo- 
quence, obtained  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  at  Athens. 
By  his  advice,  his  countrymen  added  another  to  their 
numerous  acts  of  injustice.  He  imputed  the  reverse  of 
fortune  which  their  arms  had  recently  experienced  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in 
purifying  the  consecrated  isle  of  Delos,  and  urged 
them  to  expel  thence  all  its  unoffending  inhabitants,  and 
to  appease  heaven  by  solemn  lustrations.  The  pious 


design  was  executed  j  and  the  Delians,  forced  from  Greece, 
their  homes  and  possessions,  found  an  asylum  on  the 
jEolian  coast,  through  the  charity  of  the  Persian  satrap 
Pharnaces.  Cleon  was  now,  however,  attacked  by  a 
most  potent  weapon,  directed  by  a  masterly  hand. 
Aristophanes  dared  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule,  in  the 
play  of  The  Knights;  in  which,  from  the  fears  of  the 
actors,  the  poet  himself  was  obliged  to  perform  the 
character  intended  for  Cleon.  The  hazardous  attempt 
was  completely  successful.  Popular  odium  immediately 
fell  on  the  object  of  this  most  caustic  satire.  His  foes 
took  advantage  of  the  common  feeling,  to  prefer  a 
charge  against  him  of  secreting  the  public  treasures, 
upon  which  he  was  convicted,  and  fined  five  talents. 
But  the  feebleness  of  his  public  opponent  Nicias,  and  phanes. 
his  own  singular  boldness,  soon  restored  him  to  his  pjne^ 

wonted  power.     He  caused  all  proposals  tending  to  . 

,        /.        .  i   ui  j-i-         t    Appointed 

peace  to  be  rejected,  and  a  formidable  expedition  to  to  com- 
be sent  into  Thrace,  of  which  he  himself  should  take  mand  in 
the  command.   He  accordingly  sailed,  with  the  flower  Thrace, 
of  the  Athenian  youth,  for  the  scene  of  action.    On  his 
first  arrival,  he  succeeded,  during  the  absence  of  Bra- 
sidas, in  taking  Torone  by  surprise.     But  he  was  far 
indeed  from  possessing  ability  to  oppose  the  Spartan 
commander.     The  skill  of  Brasidas  compelled  him  re- 
luctantly to  engage  in  a  general  battle  near  Amphi- 
polis, in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain.     The  victor  Defeated 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  and  only  lived  to  and  slain-  ". 
hear  that  his  army  was  victorious.     His  death  was  not  Death  and 
only  a  great  disaster  to  Sparta,  but  also  to  all  the  character  of 
Grecian  republics.      His  personal  bravery  was  only  Brasidas< 
equalled  by  his  skill  and  wisdom.     The  neglect  of  his 
country  had  no  power  even  to  chill  his  energies  for  her 
welfare.      His  humanity  towards  prisoners  affords  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  usual  conduct  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  of  their  foes.     All  the  Peloponnesian 
troops  with  their  allies,  under  arms,  attended  his  fune- 
ral.    He  was  buried  in  Amphipolis,  where  the  place  of 
his  sepulchre  was  ever  regarded  as  sacred.     A  monu- 
ment was  erected  over  his  ashes,  and  solemn  honours 
were  decreed  to  be  every  year  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  peace  was  removed  by  the  death  Peace  be- 
of  Cleon.  Sparta  was  inclined  to  repose,  by  the  loss  tween 
of  the  ablest  of  her  generals,  and  Athens  by  a  series  Atne°sand 
of  reverses.  Nicias,  now  left  in  possession  of  the  chief  * 
influence  among  the  Athenians,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
performing  a  task,  in  every  way  fitted  to  his  disposi- 
tion, in  concluding  a  general  treaty.  By  this  uwange- 
ment,  Sparta  resigned  Amphipolis  without  conditions, 
agreed  that  Acanthus,  Stageirus,  Scolus,  Argilus, 
Spactolus,  and  Olynthus,  should  be  suffered  to  join  in 
the  Athenian  league,  and  agreed  to  procure  the  resto- 
ration of  Panactum,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Boaotians.  Athens  consented  to  restore  Pylus  and  the 
surrounding  country,  Cythera,  Methone,  Pteleum,  and 
Atalanta  to  her  rival.  All  prisoners  were  to  l»e  set 
at  liberty  without  ransom.  The  garrison  of  Scione  was 
to  leave  its  fortress,  and  the  people  to  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Athenians.  Against  these  terms  the  Boeo- 
tians, Corinthians,  Eleians,  and  Megaraeans  protested, 
but  they  met  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  The  treaty  was  confirmed  by  solemn 
sacrifices,  at  which  fifteen  Lacedaemonians,  and  seven- 
teen Athenians  assisted.  Columns  were  erected  at 
Olympia,  at  Delphi,  at  the  isthmus,  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  and  in  the  Amyclaeum  of  Sparta,  as  monu- 
ments and  pledges  of  the  apparently  felicitous  union. 
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But  the  treaty  thus  concluded  was  not  likely"  to 
be  lasting.  While  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  two  great 
contending  powers,  it  left  the  smaller  states  occasion 
for  murmuring.  The  Corinthians,  who  had  originally 
fomented  the  war,  were  indignant  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  such  a  conclusion.  Their  deputies,  with 
others  from  the  states  of  the  late  confederacy,  who  were 
still  at  Sparta,  remonstrated  against  the  conditions. 
These,  finding  they  had  no  hopes  of  altering  the  dis- 
position of  the  Lacedaemonians,  determined  on  soliciting 
the  aid  of  Argos,  which  had  once  claimed  the  prece- 
dence in  Greece  by  ancient  privilege,  and  had  been 
increasing  its  power  and  resources,  in  a  state  of  peace- 
ful neutrality,  during  the  late  contentions.  The  people 
of  Elis  and  Mantinaea,  having  each  cause  of  complaint 
against  Lacedaemon,  also  brought  the  Argives  to  grant 
them  their  alliance.  They  found  abundant  disposition 
in  Argos  to  listen  to  their  proposals.  A  league  was 
speedily  formed,  in  which  Argos, Corinth  ,Mantinaea,  and 
Elis  were  the  leading  members.  Meanwhile,  jealousies 
were  excited  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  fulfil  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty.  The  garrison,  after  some  hesitation,  was 
withdrawn  from  Amphipolis  ;  but  the  people  of  that 
city  protested  against  the  transfer.  The  Boeotians 
declined  to  restore  Panactum,  and  when  they,  at 
length,  agreed  to  evacuate  its  fortresses,  destroyed 
them,  and  left  them  in  ruins.  Athens,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  on  holding  Pylus,  as  a  pledge  for  the 
performance  of  the  still  unexecuted  conditions.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  the  Spartans,  however,  they 
consented  to  withdraw  the  Helots  and  Messenians 
from  it,  who  were  necessarily  and  peculiarly  offensive 
to  their  neighbours,  and  suffered  the  Athenians  alone 
to  possess  it.  In  taking  possession  of  Scione,  the  ci- 
tizens of  Athens  once  more  stained  their  reputation 
with  a  deed  of  horror,  by  sentencing  all  the  men  sur- 
rendered to  their  mercy,  to  the  sword,  and  reducing 
women  and  children  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  On 
the  other  hand,  conceiving  that  they  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  heaven,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Delians, 
they  restored  them  all  to  their  possessions. 

The  new  confederacy,  of  which  Argos  was  at  the 
head,  opened  no  small  field  for  intrigues  throughout 
Greece.  A  change  of  administration  at  Sparta,  by 
which  the  power  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  men 
favourable  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  seceders, 
had  nearly  given  the  whole  weight  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  old  con- 
federates, with  the  important  addition  of  the  Argives. 
Although  the  refusal  of  the  Boeotians,  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Corinth,  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  scheme,  it  seemed  approaching  its  com- 
pletion, by  the  treaties  which  both  Boeotia  and  Argos 
made  with  Sparta.  But  its  accomplishment,  which 
would  have  necessarily  been  destructive  to  the  Athenian 
preponderance,  was  prevented  by  a  great  stroke  of 
policy.  The  author  of  this  important  measure  was 
Alcibiades,  who  had  just  appeared  among  the  candi- 
dates for  political  renown  and  influence  at  Athens. 
(See  ALCIBIADES.)  He  perceived  that  the  Argives 
had  altogether  mistaken  the  real  state  of  parties  in 
making  their  hasty  alliance  with  Lacedaemon,  and  that 
they  might  easily  be  awakened  to  a  perception  of  their 
error.  He  knew  that  the  prejudices  of  Argos  must  be 
niore  congenial  with  the  Athenian,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian cause,  because  their  government  was  not  aristo- 


cratical,  but  popular,  and  they  yet  retained  the  memory 
of  their  old  friendship  and  connection  with  Athens. 
He  had  personal  friends  at  Argos,  whom  he  so  effec- 
tually employed  to  promote  his  design,  that  deputies 
from  that  city,  as  well  as  from  its  allies,  Mantinaea  and 
Elis,  shortly  arrived  in  Attica  to  negociate  a  general 
league.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  the  Lacedae- 
monians sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  measure,  which  would  place  their  rival 
precisely  in  the  situation  they  had  aspired  to  occupy. 
The  ambassadors  were  entrusted  with  full  powers,  and 
declared  their  commission  to  be  thus  extensive  in  their 
interview  with  the  council.  Alcibiades  persuaded  them 
to  contradict  themselves  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  to  affirm  that  their  instructions  only 
allowed  them  to  agree  to  certain  specific  conditions. 
He  then  turned  against  them  the  treachery  he  had 
prompted,  and  thus  threw  discredit  on  their  mission, 
and  the  national  character  of  their  masters.  Although 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  Laced  aemon,  on  the  advice  of 
Mcias,  in  which  that  pacific  negociator  was  included, 
it  returned  without  success,  as  the  terms  demanded  by 
Athens  could  not  be  complied  with  by  her  rival.  Al- 
cibiades then  succeeded  in  his  utmost  wish  ;  an  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  Argos  and  Elis  for  a  hundred 
years ;  and  Athens  became  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
in  which  the  leading  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  itself 
were  included. 

This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not,  however, 
occasion  the  renewal  of  direct  hostilities  between  Athens 
and  Sparta.  The  treaty  between  these  states  continued 
nominally  in  force,  although,  by  both  parties,  it  had 
been  virtually  broken.  But  war  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  Argives  soon  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  league.  A  dispute  between  the  people  of 
Elis  and  Sparta,  contributed  to  heighten  the  animosi- 
ties which  already  existed.  The  people  of  Lepreum 
having  refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute  to  the 
Eleans,  appealed  to  Sparta,  and  were  declared  by  the 
latter  free,  and  protected  by  a  Lacedaemonian  force. 
This  conduct  the  Eleans  had  never  forgiven.  They 
now,  as  presiding  over  the  Olympian  festival,  accused 
the  Spartans  of  adopting  hostile  proceedings  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice,  and  procured  them  to  be 
amerced  in  a  fine  of  two  thousand  minae.  The  Lace- 
daemonians refused  either  to  pay  the  sum,  or  to  restore 
Lepreum  ;  on  which  the  Eleans  excluded  them  from 
partaking  in  the  solemn  games,  of  which  they  were  the 
directors.  A  Spartan,  however,  named  Leichas,  being 
desirous  of  contending  in  the  chariot  race,  caused  a 
chariot  to  be  entered  on  the  lists,  as  belonging  to  the 
Boeotians,  and,  under  this  disguise,  obtained  one  of  the 
prizes.  On  this  success,  his  vanity  would  not  allow 
him  to  keep  the  secret,  and  he  stepped  forward  to 
crown  the  victorious  driver  with  a  chaplet.  His  bold- 
ness was  checked  by  a  blow  from  one  of  the  officers, 
who,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  knew  no  distinc- 
tion of  persons.  This  insult  passed  unrevenged  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  forgotten.  Sparta, 
thus  incited,  was,  at  length,  aroused  to  open  war  by  the 
oppression  of  her  faithful  allies,  the  Epidaureans,  whom 
the  Argives,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  had 
invaded.  Her  rulers  felt  the  necessity  of  putting  forth 
all  the  strength  which  they,  or  their  allies,  could  bring 
into  action.  Agis,  with  a  considerable  force  of  citizens 
and  Helots,  took  the  field  about  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  He  was  joined  by  the  Tegeans,  by  a  large 
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force  of  Boeotians,  by  considerable  bands  from  Corinth, 
and  by  a  number  of  recruits  from  Sicyon,  Epidaurus, 
Megara,  and  Pallene.  The  Argives  were  supported  by 
the  troops  of  their  allies,  the  people  of  Mantinaca  and 
Elis. 

The  movements  of  Agis  brought  his  adversaries  into 
a  situation,  in  which  it  appeared  impossible  that  they 
should  escape  destruction.  But  from  this  peril,  they 
were  extricated  by  the  bold  determination  of  Thrasyl- 
lus,  and  Alciphon,  Argives  of  high  rank,  who  went 
unattended  to  the  tent  of  the  Spartan  king,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  induce  their  countrymen  to  join 
in  the  Spartan  alliance.  They  succeeded  in  their  mis- 
sion ;  a  truce  for  four  months  was  proclaimed,  and  Agis 
retreated.  So  little,  however,  were  the  Argives  aware  of 
their  danger,  and  so  insensible  were  they  consequently 
to  the  Aralue  of  their  deliverance,  that  they  accused 
Thrasyllus  of  treason,  in  having  deprived  them  of  a  cer- 
tain conquest  over  their  foes.  They  confiscated  his 
estate,  and  only  spared  his  live  from  reverence  for  an 
altar,  to  which  he  had  fled  for  protection.  Soon  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Spartans,  a  thousand  Athenian  in- 
fantry, and  three  hundred  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Nicostratus  and  Laches,  arrived  at  Argos.  The 
aristocratical  party  would  have  dismissed  them,  but  the 
partisans  of  democracy,  urged  by  Alcibiades,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  allies  of  Elis  and  Mantinaea,  prevailed  in 
retaining  them,  and  in  procuring  the  recommencement 
of  the  war. 

The  conduct  of  Agis  in  permitting  the  foe  to  escape 
him,  naturally  drew  on  him  the  censures  of  the  Spar- 
tans. They  were  on  the  point  of  condemning  him  to 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
house,  when  he  entreated  the  opportunity  of  effacing  the 
stain  cast  on  him,  by  again  leading  the  army.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  he  took  the  command  ;  but, 
with  the  aid  of  ten  councillors,  without  whose  con- 
currence he  was  not  to  lead  his  troops  beyond  the 
Spartan  boundaries.  Meanwhile  the  allied  forces  moved 
against  Orchomenus,  where  the  hostages  from  the 
Arcadian  cities  of  undoubted  fidelity  had  been  placed, 
took  the  city,  and  procured  its  union  with  their  cause. 

The  Eleans  now  urged  their  march  to  recover  Le- 
preum,  but  they  preferred  attempting  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Tegasa,  which  so  offended  the  soldiers  sent  from 
Elis  that  they  peaceably  retired  to  their  own  city. 
Tegsea  was  soon  protected  with  a  force  which  rendered 
the  design  of  the  allies  abortive,  and  the  Spartan  army 
advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Mantinaeans. 

The  armies  now  encamped  within  sight  of  each  other, 
the  Argives  occupying  the  most  advantageous  position. 
Hence  Agis  desired  to  draw  them  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, diverted  a  stream  which  descended  from  the 
mountains  so  as  to  cause  it  to  overflow  the  country. 
Believing,  however,  that  they  were  resolved  to  maintain 
the  situation  they  occupied,  he  was  returning  towards 
the  hills,  when  he  met  them  in  order  of  battle.  So 
admirable  was  the  Lacedemonian  discipline,  that  his 
troops,  although  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  formed  in- 
stantly, and  almost  instinctively,  into  the  closest  and 
most  unbroken  lines,  and  marched  slowly  on,  in  perfect 
phalanx,  to  the  sound  of  their  solemn  but  inspiring 
music.  This  firm  and  deliberate  valour  was  successful. 
The  Argive  and  allied  forces  were  completely  defeated, 
but  the  number  of  the  slain  was  not  great,  from  the 
prudence  of  Agis,  who  declined  pursuing  the  foe,  after 
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he  had  ensured  the  victory.     This  brilliant  success  re-     Greece. 
stored  the   Lacedaemonian  character  in  Greece,  and 
with  it  that  power  which  character  alone  can  bestow 
among  an  energetic  and  thinking  people. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Mantinaea, 
was  the  transference  of  the  government  of  Argos,  from 
the  people  to  an  oligarchy,  and  its  defection  from  the 
alliance  at  Athens.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  Argives  and  Spartans,  and  the  Mantinaeans  soon 
after  yielded  to  the  victors.  Thus  all  the  hopes  of 
Athens  resulting  from  the  new  confederacy  were  de- 
stroyed, and  her  rival  advanced  in  glory  and  in  strength. 
But  the  chiefs  of  Lacedaemon  were  unequal  to  the  im- 
provement  of  their  successes.  A  second  revolution 
soon  took  place  in  Argos,  which  caused  the  restoration  ^  battle. 
of  the  people  to  their  rights,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
nobles.  Alcibiades  personally  assisted  in  completing 
this  change,  yet  the  Spartans  remained  inactive.  They 
also  suffered  the  Athenians  to  invade  and  subdue  their 
allies,  the  Melians,  without  offering  them  the  least 
assistance.  After  the  surrender  of  Melos,  the  Athe- 
nians, with  more  than  savage  cruelty,  put  to  death  all 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  reduced  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  remained  thus  torpid,  The  Sicilian 
the  Athenians  were  elated  with  brilliant  hopes  of  ex-  expedition 
tended  conquest,  which  proved  eventually  more  injuri-  Pr°Jcct€d- 
ous  than  any  inactivity  which  might  have  paralyzed 
their  energies.  Dreams  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
even  of  yet  more  extended  fields  of  glory  and  spoil, 
were  now  enticing  them  to  their  ruin.  They  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  sent  naval  forces  to  aid  the  Le- 
ontines  against  the  Syracusans,  but  these  expeditions 
had  been  planned  with  little  interest,  and  attended  with 
little  success.  The  restless  ambition,  and  high  spirit  of 
enterprize  of  Alcibiades,  now  incited  by  the  magnificent 
idea  of  conquering  Sicily,  imparted  a  new  feeling  to 
his  fellow  citizens.  An  application  from  the  people  of 
Egesta,  against  the  Saluntines  and  Syracusans,  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  splendid  and  fatal  visions 
with  which  the  Athenians  were  deluded.  The  Egestans 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  representing  themselves 
possessed  of  the  most  ample  treasures  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  warfare.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  de- 
claration, ambassadors  were  sent  to  Egesta,  who  re- 
turned with  sixty  talents  in  silver,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant tales  concerning  the  wealth  which  they  had 
inspected.  In  vain  did  Nicias  remonstrate  ;  the  expedi- 
tion was  resolved  on  ;  sixty  gallies  were  ordered  to 
be  made  ready  ;  and  the  command  was  entrusted  to 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus.  (See  ALCIBIADES.) 

About  Midsummer,  the  immense  preparations  were  Departure 
completed.  When  all  was  prepared  for  sailing,  solemn  of  the  fleet 
prayers  were  offered  to  the  gods  for  success,  the  navi-  *°r  Sicily. 
gators  in  every  ship  poured  libations  into  the  sea,  and 
drank  to  the  felicitous  issue  of  the  enterprize  out  of 
golden  cups,  and  the  navy  majestically  moved  from  the 
shore  to  the  sound  of  the  ptEan. 

The  fleet  first  sailed  for  Corcyra,  and  was  joined  by  Movement 
vessels  from  the  allies.     The  whole  navy  consisted  of0'"1  "cet> 
a  hundred  and  thirty-four  trireme  gallies,  of  which  a 
hundred  were  Athenian,  and  the  remainder  contributed 
by  the  people  of  the  minor  states,  chiefly  by  the  Chians. 
After  the  commanders  had  been  refused  admittance 
into  several  ports,  they  were  allowed  a  market  at  Rhe- 
gium,  though  not  admitted  within  the  city.  Meanwhile 
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they  received  the  report  of  commissioners,  whom  they 
had  sent  to  ascertain  the  true  amount  of  the  boasted 
treasures  of  Egesta,  whose  answer  destroyed  all  the 
golden  dreams  which  had  been  entertained  respecting 
its  resources,     On  finding  that  the  people  of  Athens 
had  been  deceived   by  the  allies,    to  whose  succour 
they   had   sent  out  their  armament,  the   command- 
ers entertained  different  opinions  respecting  the  pro- 
per measures  to  be  taken.     Nicias  proposed  that  they 
should  relieve  Egesta  and  return ;  Lamachus,  that  they 
should  sail  at  once  to  Syracuse,  and  make  an  immedi- 
ate attempt  against  that  city ;  and  Alcibiades,  adopting 
a  middle  course,  urged  the  propriety  of  endeavouring 
to  attach  the  Sicilian  states  to  their  cause  by  negocia- 
tion,  excepting  those  whom  they  were  immediately 
sent  to  oppose,  and  that,  afterwards,  they  should  direct 
their   arms  against  the   Syracusan  power.     The  last 
advice  was  followed ;  and  the  generals  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  alliance  of  Natus  and  Catana,  and  the 
liberty  of  purchasing  supplies  from  the  Messenians. 
On  a  message  from  Camarina,  that  the  people  of  that 
city  were  ready  to  unite  with  the  Athenians,  the  fleet 
sailed  thither ;  but  the  chiefs,  finding  the  invitation  to 
have  been  prematurely  made,  returned  to  Catana,  their 
former   position.      Here   they  found   the  Salaminian 
galley,  bearing  an   order  for   the  immediate  return  of 
Alcibiades,  and  other  officers,  to  answer  charges  which 
had,  before  their  departure,  been  advanced  against  them . 
This  order  they  obeyed  j  but  Alcibiades  found  means 
to  escape  at  Thurium.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Salaminian 
vessel,  he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence. 

It  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  only  chief  really 
suited  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  was  removed 
from  it.  Feebleness  and  irresolution  marked  the  steps 
taken  by  Nicias  and  his  remaining  colleague.  The 
season  of  action  was  wasted  in  a  fruitless  negociation 
with  Himera,  the  capture  of  Hyccara,  and  the  seizure 
of  a  great  number  of  defenceless  Sicels.  As  the  peo- 
ple of  Egesta  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  promises  of 
pecuniary  aid,  Nicias  raised  a  large  sum  by  the  sale  of 
his  unhappy  captives,  among  whom  was  a  girl  named 
Lais,  said  to  have  been  the  person  afterwards  so  famed 
for  her  seductive  attractions. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  however,  the  Athenian 
commanders  seem  to  have  been  roused  to  a  degree 
of  energy,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  displayed  no 
symptoms.  They  resolved  to  invest  Syracuse ;  and, 
having  by  false  intelligence  thrown  its  citizens  off  their 
guard,  sailed  from  their  station,  and  seized  on  a  post 
of  great  advantage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  This 
movement  excited  no  small  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Syracusans,  who  perceived  that  the  great  strength  of 
the  position  occupied  by  their  foes,  precluded  all  hope 
of  carrying  it  by  storm.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians 
drew  out  in  order  of  battle,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  Syracusans  to  take  refuge  within  their  walls. 
But  Nicias  and  Ltimachus  were  not  prepared  to  take 
any  vigorous  measures  for  improving  their  successes. 
They  left  their  position,  sailed  quietly  to  Catana,  laid 
up  the  fleet,  and  dispersed  the  army  in  winter  quarters. 
During  the  interval  which  the  winter  afforded,  the 
people  of  Syacuse  took  the  most  prudent  measures  for 
averting  the  dangers  of  the  expected  siege.  Happily 
for  them,  Hermocrates,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
patriotism,  Avas  the  chief  director  of  their  councils. 
He  renewed  their  confidence  in  their  own  energies, 
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which  the  late  defeat  had  shaken.     Chosen  commander 
in  chief,  with  two  colleagues,  he  proceeded  to  extend 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  to  place  garrisons  in 
the  forts  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  might  prevent  it 
from  being  surrounded.     He  next  endeavoured  to  win 
over  or  secure  allies  to  the  Syracusan  cause,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  apparently  hostile  people 
of  Camarina,  a  promise  that  they  would  remain  neutral. 
But  his  chief  measure  was  the  appointment  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Greece,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  foes  of  Athens. 
His   deputies  first  proceeded   to  Corinth,    by  the 
citizens  of  which  place  Syracuse  had  been  originally 
founded.     Here  they  experienced  a  most  favourable 
reception,  arising  not  only  from  regard  to  Sicily,  but 
from  that  inveterate  enmity  to  Athens,  which  the  Co- 
rinthians had  never  ceased  to  cherish.     Ambassadors 
were  appointed  to  accompany  them  to  Sparta,  and  add 
weight  to  their  requests  for  aid,  before  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian senate.     Happily  for  their  mission,  they  found 
Alcibiades,  who  had  been  received  with  cordiality  at 
Lacedaemon,  ready  to  support  them  with  all  his  in- 
formation, and  all  his  eloquence.   Endowed  with  con- 
summate  abilities,  acquainted  with  all  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Athenian  people,    and  neces- 
sarily possessed  of  the  most  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  respecting  the  plans  and  the  resources  of 
the  expedition  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  adviser, 
he  was  able  to  decide  the  hesitating  councils  of  the 
Spartan  magistrates.    They  consented  to  send  Gylippus 
to  command  the  troops  which  Corinth  could  supply, 
though  they  declined  furnishing  either  men  or  trea- 
sures.    They  also  resolved  to  fortify  Decelea,  and  to 
renew  the  war  with  Athens. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  commanders  in  Sicily  pre-  Prepara- 
pared   for  the  intended  siege.      Finding   the  moun-  tionsforthe 
taineers  ready  to  revolt  against  Syracuse,  they  engaged  sie£e  °f 
them  in  their  cause,  and  obtained  from  them  money  ^yra(:use- 
and  provisions.     They  procured  horses  to  afford  them 
cavalry,  of  which  they  were  greatly  in  need.     Stone, 
iron,  and  other  materials,  they  also  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting.    Early  in  the  spring,  they  moved  their  forces, 
gained  the  advantage  in  a  skirmish,  took  the  town  of 
Centoripa,    and   ravaged    the    surrounding    regions. 
On  returning  from  Catana,  they  found  reinforcements 
and  supplies  from  Athens,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and    fifty  horse    soldiers,    three  hundred   talents    in 
silver,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores. 
On  receiving  these,  they  determined  immediately  to 
sail  for  Syracuse. 

The  first  measures  of  the  Athenian  generals  were  Corn- 
taken  with  great  judgment,  and  prosecuted  with  great  mencement 
success.  They  landed  at  Leon,  near  Syracuse,  and  of  ^e  Sic8e 
took  possession  of  the  hill  Epipolse,  commanding  the 
city,  before  the  enemy  knew  that  they  had  left  their 
position  at  Catana.  Immediately,  however,  on  ob- 
serving that  the  forces  had  attained  the  height,  the 
Syracusans  attacked  them  with  great  vigour,  but  were 
soon  repulsed  by  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Athenians, 
and  forced  to  retreat  within  the  city.  The  next  day, 
the  citizens  declined  renewing  the  combat.  Their  foes 
improved  the  occasion  by  fortifying  the  height  of  Lab- 
dalum  among  the  steeps  of  the  mountain,  and  com- 
mencing the  contravallation  of  the  city.  This  they 
succeeded  in  completing  on  the  northern  side,  having 
repelled  another  attempt  of  the  Syracusans  to  impede 
them.  On  the  southern  side,  Hermocrates  carried  out 
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a  work  from  the  wall,  to  break  the  line,  but  it  was 
shortly  after  surprised  by  the  Athenians,  and  its  gar- 
rison forced  to  retire.  Another  work  erected  with  the 
same  design  occasioned  a  fierce  contest,  in  which 
Lamachus  was  killed,  and  Epipolae  would  have  been 
taken,  had  not  Nicjas,  who  was  afflicted  with  sickness, 
ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  the  outworks,  and  thus 
checked  the  progress  of  the  enterprizing  troops.  After 
this  engagement,  the  Athenians  were  permitted  to 
continue  their  circumvallation  for  some  time  without 
further  resistance. 

Every  thing  seemed  now  conspiring  to  favour  the 
Athenian  arms.  Despair  crushed  the  energies,  and 
faction  divided  the  resources,  of  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse. Many  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  believing  the 
Athenians  must  succeed,  came  to  offer  them  their 
alliance.  Repeated  propositions  were  made  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  Syracusans  for  a  capitulation 
to  their  besiegers.  While  affairs  were  in  this  critical 
situation,  Gongylus,  a  Corinthian  commander,  arrived 
'  in  the  harbour,  and  revived  the  almost  expiring  hopes 
of  the  people,  by  assurances  of  immediate  support 
from  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth.  Nicias,  meanwhile, 
remained  in  a  singular  state  of  inaction.  Gylippus, 
who  now  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  with  5,000 
soldiers,  was  actually  suffered  to  pass  Epipolae  by  the 
same  road  through  which  the  Athenians  themselves 
had  attained  its  summits.  The  lately  dispirited  people 
of  Syracuse  went  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him,  and 
escorted  him  into  the  town  without  the  least  opposition 
from  their  foes.  Willing  to  show  his  confidence  of 
success,  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenians,  with  a 
message,  that  if  they  would  quit  Sicily,  he  would 
allow  them  a  truce  of  five  days  for  their  peaceable 
departure.  To  this  bold  intimation  no  reply  was  given, 
nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  show,  by  action,  the 
futility  of  the  defiance.  The  Spartan  general  was 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  position,  and  pitched  his 
camp  in  the  quarter  of  Temenites,  on  an  elevation 
suited  to  his  plan  of  warfare. 

The  next  day  Gylippus  drew  up  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle  before  the  works  of  Nicias.  Perceiving  that 
general  still  passive,  he  sent  a  detachment,  which  took 
possession  of  Epipolae,  and  destroyed  the  Athenian 
garrison.  After  this,  Nicias  appeared  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  and  erected  three  forts  near  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  great  harbour,  for  the  protection  of 
his  forces.  Two  actions  soon  ensued,  in  the  first  of 
Avhich  he  gained  the  advantage,  but  in  the  second  was 
compelled  to  retire.  He  was  about  the  same  time 
dispirited  by  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  of  Spartan 
and  Corinthian  ships,  and  the  capture  of  an  Athenian 
galley  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  So  completely, 
indeed,  were  affairs  changed  since  the  appearance  of 
Gylippus,  that  Nicias  sent  home  a  letter  to  Athens,  in 
which,  after  stating  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he 
implored  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  resign  the  com- 
mand, and  impressed  on  the  people  that  either  the 
forces  must  be  recalled,  or  increased  to  dpuble  their 
number.  This  remonstrance,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
the  recal  of  Nicias,  or  the  troops,  was  in  vain.  The 
Athenians  could  not  endure  the  frustration  of  hopes 
which  they  had  cherished  with  so  great  an  ardour. 
They  commanded  Nicias  to  remain  with  Menander  and 
Euthydemus,  as  his  colleagues,  sent  Eurymedon  with 
ten  vessels,  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  to  reinforce 
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him,  and  prepared  to  dispatch  Demosthenes  for  the     Greece, 
same  purpose,  with  larger  succours. 

But  while  Demosthenes  was  on  his  voyage,  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily  were  suffering  a  continuance  of  reverses. 
Gylippus  took  the  bold  measure  of  causing  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  the  Athenian  fleet,  while  he  led  the 
infantry  towards  the  three  forts  occupied  by  the  army 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour.  In  the  naval  ac- 
tion which  ensued,  the  Syracusans  were  beaten,  after  a 
hard  contest  j  but,  while  the  troops  of  Nicias  were 
drawn  to  the  shores  to  assist  the  fleet,  Gylippus  took 
their  three  fortresses,  almost  without  experiencing  re- 
sistance. Thus  large  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition, 
magazines,  masts  of  vessels,  and  three  ships  laid  upon 
the  shore,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  demolished  one  of 
the  fortresses,  placed  garrisons  in  the  other  two  of 
them,  and  drew  up  a  squadron  near  them,  by  which 
the  supplies  would  be  prevented  from  reaching  the 
Athenian  camp.  New  allies  were  induced,  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  to  assist  them  with 
money,  recruits,  and  arms.  Agatharcus  forced  his 
way  through  the  harbour  with  tea  vessels,  one  of  which 
he  dispatched  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder intercepted  store-ships  and  transports,  which 
were  proceeding  to  reinforce  the  Athenians.  And 
Gylippus,  hoping  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  De- 
mosthenes could  arrive,  made  preparations  for  another 
attack  on  the  hitherto  victorious  navy. 

When  the  fleet  was  ready  for  action,  the  Spartan  jsjavaj  en_ 
commander  drew   out   his   land-forces,  and  made  a  gagement. 
feigned  attack  on  the  Athenian   lines,  by  which  he 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  generals  from  the  scene 
where  his  real  operations  were  commencing. 

At  the  period  agreed  on,  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusans, 
consisting  of  eighty  vessels,  moved  towards  the  naval 
station  of  their  foes,  who  hastily  manned  seventy-five 
gallies  to  resist  them.  An  obstinate  contest  ensued, 
in  which  neither  party  gained  a  decisive  advantage,  but 
two  Athenian  vessels  were  destroyed.  The  event  of 
this  doubtful  engagement  was  exceedingly  dispiriting  to 
the  Athenians,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  know 
no  rivals  on  the  ocean.  Instead  of  meditating  con- 
quest, they  sought  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their 
marine,  by  a  kind  of  naval  fortification,  consisting  of 
a  line  of  merchant-vessels,  bearing  instruments  of 
great  weight,  which  might  sink  any  hostile  ship  at- 
tempting to  pass  them.  The  day  after  the  battle  was 
occupied  by  these  preparations,  which  the  Syracusans 
did  not  impede.  On  the  following  morning,  the  en- 
gagement was  renewed,  and  continued  for  a  long  time 
with  dubious  success.  At  length  the  Syracusans  re- 
treated in  good  order,  and  the  Athenians  retired,  little 
expecting  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  But  the  troops  of 
Gylippus,  having  taken  a  hasty  refreshment,  prepared 
for  them,  returned  to  the  ships,  sailed  forward,  at- 
tacked  their  foes  while  wholly  unprepared  for  combat, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  with  loss  behind  their 
floating  fortresses. 

While  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians  were  sinking  within  Arrival  of 
them  on  these  repeated  misfortunes,  Demosthenes  and  Demosthe- 

Eurvmedon  arrived  with  a  force  calculated  once  more  nes  Wlt^ 
•        .      .1  -ii.          cj  f    •   ,.  mt.  succours, 

to  inspire  them  with  confidence  ot  victory.     1  hey  saw 

with  joy  seventy-three  gallies  majestically  entering  the 
port,  with  five  thousand  heavy  armed  troops  and  light 
armed  infantry  and  slaves,  which  swelled  the  total 
number  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  soldiers.  The  sight 
4  A2 
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History,  of  this  new  force,  so  fresh  and  so  vigorous,  struck  the 
Syracusans  with  terror.  To  them  the  resources  of 
Athens,  which  could  equip  a  second  armament  thus 
noble,  seemed  boundless.  The  effort  was,  indeed,  as- 
tonishing under  the  present  circumstances  of  Athens. 
By  the  fortifications  of  Decelea,  the  whole  of  Attica  was 
overawed,  and  the  Spartans  enabled  to  ravage  its  fields. 
The  city  was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  it  was  changed 
from  an  imperial  commonwealth  to  a  necessitous  gar- 
rison. And  yet  such  was  its  power,  such  the  magic 
of  its  name  among  the  allies,  that  it  was  enabled  to 
raise,  as  by  enchantment,  one  of  the  greatest  fleets 
which  ever  left  the  Grecian  shores  ;  and  such  was  still 
the  spirit  of  enterprize  in  its  people,  that  they  chose 
to  employ  this  mighty  force  in  a  scheme  of  distant 
conquest,  hitherto  unsuccessful,  rather  than  to  use  it 
against  their  domestic  invaders. 

On  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  the  generals  resolved 
to  attack  Epipolse,  the  possession  of  which,  by  the  foe, 
was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  siege.  As, 
however,  the  place  was  exceedingly  strong,  as  well 
from  the  advantages  of  its  natural  position  as  its  forti- 
fications, there  seemed  little  hope  of  effecting  its  cap- 
ture, unless  by  surprise.  At  the  hour  of  repose,  the 
army  was  set  in  motion,  seized  one  of  the  out-works, 
and  advanced  to  the  second  line  of  fortresses.  But  the 
garrison  was  now  alarmed,  and  the  troops  under 
Gylippus  advanced  to  oppose  the  progress  of  their 
foes.  Still  the  Athenians  proceeded  with  great  vigor, 
climbing  the  steeps,  and  repulsing  the  Syracusans, 
till  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  Breotians,  who 
firmly  opposed  them,  and  increased  the  confusion, 
which,  from  the  declivity  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  had  already  prevailed  through  the  ranks. 
Dreadful  carnage  ensued  ;  the  moon  gave  an  uncertain 
light,  which  only  served  to  confuse  the  Athenians  ; 
in  their  ignorance  they  fell  on  each  other,  and,  in  their 
•disunion,  suffered  their  watch -word  to  be  learned  by 
their  enemies.  Broken,  fatigued,  and  bewildered,  they 
endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  the  flight  was  attended  with 
a  series  of  disasters.  Many  perished  amidst  the  rocks, 
dashed  to  pieces  in  falling  from  the  heights  ;  many 
were  killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  steep  and  narrow  roads  ; 
and  those  who  escaped  to  the  woods  were  found  and 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Athenians  lost  two  thousand 
soldiers,  whose  bodies  were,  the  next  day,  given  to 
them,  on  the  usual  request  of  the  defeated. 

Determma-  On  this  sad  and  unexpected  disappointment,'  Demos  - 
tion  of  Uie  thenes  proposed  the  immediate  return  of  the  forces  to 
Athens.  But  Nicias,  who  had  secret  negociations  with 
a  party  friendly  to  his  cause  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  at  first  earnestly  pressed  the  continuance  of 
the  «iege.  At  length,  finding  that  the  troops  were 
wasting  away  with  sickness,  and  that  Gylippus  was 
receiving  new  succours,  he  assented  to  the  proposals 
for  retiring.  Measures  for  this  purpose  were  taken 
with  the  secrecy  requisite  for  their  success  ;  but  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  prevented  the  embarkation,  for 
which  all  the  preparations  were  completed.  The 
augurs  being  consulted  as  to  the  import  of  the  pheno- 
menon, declared  that  it  indicated  the  will  of  the  gods 
that  the  fleet  should  not  sail  until  three  times  nine 
days  were  past.  On  this,  Nicias,  superstitious  as  he 
was  just,  refused  to  consent  to  any  removal  until  that 
period  should  be  concluded. 

The  design  of  retiring,  of  which  the  execution  was 
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thus  delayed,  was  most  injurious  to  the  Athenians.  Greece. 
It  inspired  the  Syracusans  with  additional  boldness. 
They  resolved  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and, 
if  possible,  by  the  signal  destruction  of  the  fleet,  to 
crush  the  means  of  any  future  invasion.  They  ac- 
cordingly set  both  their  land  and  naval  forces  in  mo- 
tion, and  compelled  the  Athenian  fleet  to  meet  their 
navy.  They  were  inferior  to  their  adversaries  by  ten 
gallies  in  the  number  of  ships  ;  but  taking  advantage 
of  the  extension  of  the  Athenian  line,  by  which  Eury- 
medon  hoped  to  surround  them,  they  broke  through  the 
centre,  and  defeated  the  armament  after  a  fierce  contest, 
in  which  Eurymedon  fell.  But  a  detachment  of  the 
land  forces,  sent  by  Gylippus  to  prevent  the  landing  Distress'  of 
of  the  crews  of  such  Athenian  vessels  as  were  driven  the  Athe- 
beyond  the  range  of  the  fortresses,  were  met  by  part  nians. 
of  the  infantry  of  Athens,  and  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  considerable  slaughter.  This  advantage  was, 
however,  a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  the  na- 
val defeat  which  the  late  masters  of  the  seas,  with 
superior  numbers,  had  been  compelled  to  endure. 

Want  of  provisions    now   began  to  occasion  great  Attempt  to 
distress  among  the  Athenian  forces.    It  was,  therefore,  escape,  and 
determined  to  attempt  a  withdrawment  of  the  arma-  naval  de- 
ment, with  whatever  risk  it  might  be  attended.  When  ^cat< 
the  mariners  had  embarked,  the  generals,Demosthenes, 
Menander,  and  Euthydemus,  led  on  the  navy  to  force 
a  passage  through  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.     They 
had  succeeded  in  taking  the  vessels  which  blockaded 
the  port,  and  proceeded  to  unmoor  them,  when  the 
Syracusan  fleet  advanced  in  order  of  battle.     A  terrible 
combat  now  ensued,  in  which  the  Syracusans  obtained 
a  decisive  victory,  and  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  Athenians,  that  when  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  pro- 
posed that  they  should  all  embark  on  board  their  re- 
maining vessels,  which  were  still  superior  in  number  to 
the  Syracusan  fleet,  they  refused,  offering  to  pursue  any 
course  by  land,  but  alleging,  that  at  sea  they  were  fated 
to  destruction.     The  time  seemed  favourable  for  this  R  . 
object,  since  it  was  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  Hercules,  from  Syra- 
when  no  persuasions   could  induce  the  Syracusans  to  cuse. 
march.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost  through  a  strata- 
gem of  Hermocrates,  who  sent  one  of  his  emisoaries, 
under  pretence  of  friendship,  to  the  Athenians,  to  advise 
Nicias  not  to  move  that  night,  as  the  Syracusans  occu- 
pied the  passes,  and  lay  in  ambush  to  destroy  him.    He 
believed  the  intelligence,  and  remained  that  night  and 
the  next  day  taking  measures  for  retreating.     While  he 
thus  delayed,  Hermocrates  and  Gylippus  burnt  the 
whole  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  seized  the  passes  of  the 
country  in  those  directions  which  they  conceived  Nicias 
would  pursue,  guarded  all  the  paths  through  the  moun- 
tains, broke  down  bridges,  and  spread  cavalry  over  the 
plain,  so  that  there  could  be  no  passage  without  a  com- 
bat.   On  the  third  day  the  march  commenced,  in  agony 
and  despair.  No  sooner  did  the  soldiers  move,  than  all 
the  slaves  and  attendants  deserted,   so  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  their  own  baggage 
and  provisions.     The  retreat  resembled  the  flight  of  a 
city  from  a  besieging  army.  Nicias,  greater  in  adver- 
sity than  ever  he  had  been  in  prosperous  fortune,  still 
strove  to   animate  the    soldiers   with   a  prospect  of 
their  yet  becoming  the  deliverers  of  Athens  from  its 
dangers,  and  the  restorers  of  its  glory  now  so  un- 
fortunately shaded.     The  Athenians  marched  in  two 
divisions,  with   the   baggage    in  Lthe  centre,  Nicias 
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commanding  the  van,  and  Demosthenes  the  rear. 
They  were  so  harassed  by  the  enemy  from  the  rear, 
\vho  did  not  dare  to  come  to  a  general  engagement, 
and  found  so  many  obstacles  in  front  to  their  advance, 
that  their  progress  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  every 
day  added  to  their  distresses.  They  now  resolved  to 
change  the  direction  of  their  march ;  and,  instead  of  at- 
tempting further  to  reach  the  Sicel  territory,by  the  direct 
and  mountainous  road,  to  proceed  near  the  coasts,  by 
Gela  and  Camarina,  through  a  more  circuitous  and  more 
level  road.  The  change  was  effected  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  movement,  the  division  commanded  by  Demos- 
thenes was  separated  from  that  under  Nicias.  The 
former  troop  being  unable  to  reach  their  comrades, 
marched  till  they  came  to  the  brook  Erineus,  where 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Sicilian  cavalry.  Demos- 
thenes anxious  to  engage,  changed  his  line  of  march  so 
as  to  gain  the  best  ground  for  annoyance.  On  per- 
ceiving this,  the  Syracusan  horsemen  stopped  to  give 
time  for  the  infantry  to  come  up,  and  the  Athenians 
were  surrounded.  After  defending  themselves  with 
great  bravery,  they  were  reduced  by  losses,  hunger, 
and  despair,  to  surrender,  on  the  mere  condition  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared  ;  and  were,  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand,  conducted  to  Syracuse. 

Meanwhile,  Nicias  crossed  the  Erineus,  and  en- 
camped on  an  elevated  position  beyond  it.  Here  he 
was  informed,  by  some  of  the  enemy's  horse,  who  called 
to  him  to  surrender,  of  the  fate  of  his  colleague,  which 
at  first  he  refused  to  believe,  but  soon  ascertained  be- 
yond question,  through  a  messenger  whom  he  was  per- 
mitted to  send  to  make  inquiry.  On  the  confirmation 
of  the  melancholy  tidings,  he  offered  to  pay  the  Syra- 
cusans  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  if  the  troops  under 
his  command  might  be  allowed  to  quit  Sicily  in  safety. 
The  Sicilians  having  rejected  this  offer,  surrounded 
Nicias,  but  declined  coming  to  a  close  engagement, 
and  continued  dreadfully  to  harass  his  troops  with 
missile  weapons.  Thirst  and  hunger  compelled  him  to 
make  an  effort  to  escape,  and  at  midnight  he  began 
silently  to  withdraw  his  forces.  But  the  enemy  disco- 
vered his  intention,  and  rushed  to  arms.  He  then  with 
his  forces,  excepting  three  hundred,  who  broke  through 
their  foes,  but  were  afterwards  taken,  remained  in  the 
camp  till  the  dawn,  when  once  more  he  endeavoured 
to  proceed,  and  gained  the  banks  of  the  river  Assina- 
rus,  which  there  ran  through  a  steep  and  rocky  channel. 
Extreme  thirst  maddened  his  troops — they  forgot  their 
discipline — rushed  down  to  the  stream,  and,  while 
death  pressed  on  them  from  behind,  drank  of  the  wa- 
ters with  a  ferocious  eagerness.  Meanwhile  the  light- 
armed  Syracusan  troops  gained  the  opposite  bank,  and 
thus  surrounded  the  miserable  Athenians  in  the  craggy 
bed  of  the  river.  Numbers  were  slain  while  fighting 
with  desperate  valour,  or  drinking  the  bloody  stream, 
half  choaked  with  the  bodies  of  their  fellows.  At 
length,  seeing  all  further  resistance  absolutely  hopeless, 
Nicias  surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus,  and  his  sur- 
viving troops  were  made  prisoners. 

Fate  of  the  ^e  two  Athenian  generals  now  experienced  the 
captives.  atrocious  revenge  of  the  Syracusans,  drunk  with 
rage  and  with  victory.  They  solemnly  decreed  the 
death  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  who  fell  immediately 
by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope,  that  this  cruel  and  perfidious 
act  was  sanctioned  neither  by  Hermocrates,  nor  Gy- 
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lippus,  although,  in  the  time  of  the  great  contemporary  Greece, 
historian  of  the  Athenian  calamities  in  Sicily,  the  real  ' 
circumstances  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  were  un- 
known at  Athens.  The  fate  of  those  of  the  soldiers 
taken,  who  were  public  property,  was  more  dreadful, 
because  their  misery  was  of  longer  duration.  The 
slaves  were  sold  by  auction,  the  freemen  confined  to  a 
quarry  in  the]  hill  Epipolae,  without  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun,  or  the  chilling  air  of  the  night,  and  with 
food  scarcely  sufficient  to  protract  a  wretched  breathing 
time  in  this  their  living  grave.  Those  who  died  were 
left  to  putrify  amidst  their  still  existing  comrades.  The 
islanders  who  survived,  were,  after  seventy  days  of  hor- 
ror, indulged  by  being  sold  to  private  masters.  The  fate 
of  the  residue  of  the  Athenians  jte  doubtful.  Some  of 
the  captives  who  became  the  property  of  individuals, 
met  with  a  gentler  destiny.  They  are  said  to  have 
conciliated  kindness  by  their  ability  to  repeat  the  verses 
of  Euripides,  whose  soft,  flowing,  and  tender  strains 
were  better  calculated  to  win  a  Sicilian,  than  the  more 
austere  and  majestic  works  of  his  nobler  rivals.  This 
tale  affords  the  only  gleam  of  humanity  to  be  dis- 
cerned amidst  the  complicated  horrors  with  which  all 
narratives  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  are  crowded. 

The  intelligence  of  these  dreadful  calamities  was  Reception 
not  credited  when  it  first  reached  Athens.  The  person  of  the  news 
who  accidentally  heard,  and  dared  to  repeat  it,  was  at  Athens, 
punished  by  tortures.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
the  astonished  citizens  learned  the  full  extent  of 
their  misfortune.  Grief,  rage,  and  terror,  alternately 
agitated  their  bosoms.  At  length,  their  passionate 
feelings  had  subsided,  and  they  began  to  seek  reso- 
lution from  despair.  They  retrenched  their  public 
expences,  strove  to  renew  their  navy,  and  appointed  a 
council  of  elders  to  examine  all  measures  before  they 
should  be  proposed  in  the  popular  assembly.  But  no 
prudence  or  wisdom  could  prevent  the  dependent  states 
of  Athens  from  revolting  from  her  in  her  change  of 
fortunes.  A  part  of  the  Lesbians  and  Eubceans  of- 
fered their  services  to  Sparta,  and  the  former  ob- 
tained aid  to  accomplish  the  revolution  desired  by  their 
chiefs.  It  soon  became  evident,  that  the  Athenian 
power  had  been  withered  for  ever  in  one  mighty  and 
vain  exertion.  The  naval  force  which  had  acquired 
complete  dominion  over  the  seas,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleets  now  sailed  round 
every  coast  without  a  rival.  The  flower  of  the  Athenian 
youth  had  perished  ;  the  high  feeling  of  invincibility 
was  for  ever  chilled  ;  and,  though  some  gleams  of  pro- 
sperity yet  remained  for  Athens,  her  glories,  as  the 
imperial  republic  of  Greece,  had  vanished  for  ever. 

The  Grecian  cities  in  Asia,  which  had  been  hitherto  laterfer- 
tributary  to  Athens,  now  manifested  strong  symptoms  rence  of 
of  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     Mutual  interests  ^3 the" 
consequently  united  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tissa-  affairs  of 
phernes,   the    satrap  of  Sardis,  in  an   alliance   most  Greece,  and 
dangerous    to    the    existence    of  Athens.     But  while  return  of 
revolt  seemed  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  danger  Alcibiades. 
threatened  the  Athenians  from  every  side,  the  state  of 
their  affairs  was  greatly  changed  by  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  Alcibiades  in  Sparta,  the  shameful  order  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  his  murder,  and  his  retreat  to  the 
court  of  Tissaphernes,    to   which  these  occurrences 
speedily  led.     From  this  period,  Alcibiades  appears  to 
have  been  uniform  in  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
Athenian  cause.    For  the  present,  he  persuaded  Tissa- 
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phernes  to  temporize,  to  decline  effecting  the  ruin  of 
Athens,  and  to  relax  in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  cause.  His  intrigues,  at  length,  effected 
his  recal,  after  an  oligarchy  had  obtained,  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  Athens,  and  had  been  expelled 
thence  by  popular  champions.  Before  his  return,  he 
once  more  raised  the  character,  and,  in  some  degree, 
restored  the  naval  superiority  of  Athens,  by  a  series 
of  most  brilliant  successes.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
his  life,  for  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  occurrences  of 
Grecian  history,  in  which  he  was  the  principal  actor. 

While  Alcibiades  was  raising  the  fame  of  the 
Spartan  ne-  Athenian  arms  by  repeated  victories,  the  Laceda3mo- 
gociations  nians  gained  a  great  advantage  by  a  fresh  negociation 
with  Cyrus,  with  Persia.  Artaxerxes,  advancing  in  years,  resolved 
to  commit  the  chief  administration  of  the  provinces, 
bordering  on  the  Grecian  seas,  to  his  son  Cyrus.  Be- 
fore the  youthful  prince  left  the  capital,  to  execute  the 
trust  thus  committed  to  him,  ambassadors  who  were 
at  the  court  of  his  father  from  Sparta,  obtained  his 
ear,  and  completely  won  him  to  favour  their  cause. 
He  came,  therefore,  to  Sardis,  with  prepossessions 
friendly  to  Lacedaemon,  and  hostile  to  the  Athe- 
nians. At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  commander  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  for  the  year,  was  one  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  impressions  of  an  oriental  prince, 
Lysander  was  bold,  yet  crafty ;  proud,  yet  cringing ; 
valiant,  yet  luxurious  ;  equally  fitted  to  solicit  or  to 
command,  to  labour  or  to  enjoy.  He  immediately 
visited  the  prince,  and  experienced  a  most  gracious  re- 
ception. Through  his  means  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Persia,  by  which  the  king  stipulated  that  he  would 
allow  thirty  Attic  minae  for  the  pay  of  every  galley 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Athens.  Defeated  in  his 
endeavours  to  procure  a  much  larger  allowance,  Ly- 
sander took  a  favourable  occasion  after  supper,  on  his 
royal  host  making  use  of  liberal  expressions  towards 
him,  to  request  that  an  obolus  a  day  should  be  added 
to  each  seaman's  wages.  His  desire  was  readily 
granted,  and  not  only  gave  high  satisfaction  to  the 
marines,  but  was  calculated  to  occasion  large  deser- 
tions from  the  Athenian  fleet  when  opportunity  should 
offer. 

Ill  success  These  circumstances  were  unknown  at  Athens  when 
of  the  Athe-  Alcibiades  sailed  from  the  Piraeus.  His  force  con- 
ets-  sisted  of  fifteen  hundred  heavy  armed  infantry,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and  a  hundred  trireme  gallies. 
After  defeating  the  Andrians,  but  leaving  their  city  as 
too  strong  to  be  reduced,  he  sailed  for  Samos,  where 
news  of  Lysander's  success  excited  in  his  mind  con- 
siderable alarm.  He  dreaded  the  effects  of  Persian 
gold,  not  of  Persian  arms.  Distressed  for  money,  he 
left  the  fleet  in  order  to  raise  it,  leaving  strict  orders 
with  Antiochus,  the  second  in  command,  that  he 
should  not  engage  in  his  absence.  These  directions 
were  disobeyed ;  Antiochus  defied  Lysander,  and  was 
defeated  near  the  head  land  of  Notium.  This  victory 
of  the  Spartans,  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  injurious  to  Athens,  by  directing 
popular  fury  against  her  ablest,  and  now  most  devoted, 
chieftain.  Alcibiades  was  superseded,  and  ten  gene- 
rals, with  Conon  at  their  head,  were  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  re- 
public. 

Naval  ope-       Conon,  who  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  siege 
*'  of  Andros,  was  immediately  directed  to   hasten  to 
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Samos,  and  take  the  command  of  the  fleet.     Finding, 
on  his  arrival,  that  the  forces  under  his  direction  were 
not  animated  by  a  spirit  which  could  encourage  him 
to  seek  a  battle  ;  he  divided  the  navy  into  squadrons, 
with  which  he  collected  contributions,  and  made  prizes. 
But  Callicratidas,  who,   according  to  the  rule  now 
adopted  by  the  Spartans,  that  no  one  should  remain 
more  than  a  year  in  the  command,  had  superseded 
Lysander,  resolved  to  prevent  the  mischief  with  which 
this  mode  of  warfare  was  attended.     After  taking  Me- 
thymne,  in  Lesbos,  he  pursued  the  Athenian  fleet  to 
Mitylene,  took  or  destroyed  thirty  gallies,  and  com- 
pelled the  remainder  to  seek  refuge  beneath  the  for- 
tresses.    Here  he  besieged  Conon  by  sea,  while  the 
Laconian  infantry  invested   Mitylene  by  land.     But 
the  Athenian  commander,  though  closely  blockaded, 
found  means  to  send  a  vessel  home  with  intelligence 
of  his    perilous   condition.      The  people   of  Athens 
immediately  prepared  to  relieve  him,  with  a  vigour 
astonishing,  after  their  repeated  losses.  They  equipped 
and  manned  a   hundred   and   ten  gallies,   on  board 
which,  not  only  the  citizens,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
but  even   men  of  the  dignity  of  knights,  who  had 
always  been  exempt  from  naval   service,  were   col- 
lected.    Meanwhile  the  situation  of  Conon   became 
more  alarming.    Diomedan,  another  of  the  ten  officers 
lately  appointed,  while  coming  to  his  assistance  with 
twelves  ships,  was  intercepted,  and  ten  of  his  vessels 
taken.     The  fleet  before  Mitylene  became  also  greatly 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  as  no  supplies  could 
reach  it.     But  while  all   things   seemed  to  promise 
Callicratidas  an  easy  triumph,  he  received  intelligence 
that  a   large  Athenian  armament  was   approaching. 
Detaching,  therefore,  fifty  ships  to  continue  the  block- 
ade, under  Etonicus,  he  sailed  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  to  meet  the  more  formidable  enemy.  He  came 
up  with  the  fleet,  which  was  commanded  by  the  col- 
leagues  of  Conon,  among  the  islands  of  Arginusae, 
near  Lesbos,  and,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  it, 
he  soon  found  that  its  numbers  were   superior  to  his 
own.     Hernon,  the  master  of  his  vessel,  advised  him 
not  to  risk  an  engagement  under  such  a  disadvantage ; 
but  he  replied,  in  a  truly  laconic  spirit,  "  Sparta  will 
not  miss  me  if  I  fall,  but  my  flight  must  disgrace  her." 
The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  both  while  the 
fleets  preserved  their  order,  and  after  the  line,  on  both 
sides,  had  been  broken.    At  length,  the  galley  of  Cal- 
licratidas, striking  with  its  beak  an  Athenian  vessel, 
he  fell  overboard  at  the  shock,  and  perished  in  the 
water.     By  his  fall  the  event  of  the  engagement  was 
decided.      The   Peloponnesians  fled  in  disorder,  lost 
seventy  of  their  ships,  and  left  their  foes  in  possession 
of  a  victory,  purchased  by  the  loss  of  many  soldiers, 
and  thirty-five  gallies. 

After  this  brilliant,  though  hardly- won  success,  it  Relief  of 
was  determined  that  the  great  body  of  the  fleet,  with  Conon« 
all  the  generals,  should  sail  to  the  relief  of  Conon, 
while  Thrasybulus  and  Theramenes,  who  in  this  ex- 
pedition served  only  as  the  captains  of  single  gallies, 
should  be  left  with  forty- six  ships,  to  succour  those 
who  had  been  wrecked  or  wounded  in  the  recent 
contest.  But  a  storm  arose,  which  compelled  the 
whole  armament  to  seek  shelter  among  the  islands  j 
and  thus  the  citizens,  who  had  been  cast  on  the  seas, 
were  left  to  perish.  During  the  delay  thus  occasioned, 
news  reached  Etonicus  of  the  defeat  of  his  comrades, 
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upon  which  he  instantly  decided  on  escaping.  He 
directed  the  soldiers  who  brought  the  tidings,  to  sail 
back,  and,  in  the  morning,  to  return,  wearing  chaplets 
as  though  they  brought  news  of  victory.  This  being 
done,  he  assembled  his  troops,  offered  sacrifice,  and 
while  he  deluded  his  foes  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
celebrating  a  conquest  over  their  friends,  he  ordered 
preparations  for  his  departure.  When  all  was  ready, 
he  set  sail  with  a  favourable  wind,  reached  Chios,  and 
led  his  infantry  to  Methymne.  Thus  Conon  found  him- 
self unexpectedly  relieved,  and  was  soon  after  joined 
by  his  victorious  countrymen. 

Two  of  the  generals  only  who  had  commanded  in 
the  battle  of  Arginusse,  Aristogenes  and  Ptolomachus, 
remained  with  Conon,  who  took  his  station  at  Samos, 
while  the  remaining  six,  Aristocrates,  Diomedon,  Era- 
sinides,  Lysias,  Pericles,  and  Thrasyllus,  returned  to 
Athens.  There  they  met  with  a  reception  very  different 
indeed  from  that  which  their  success  had  led  them  to 
anticipate.  A  previous  decree  had  deprived  them  of 
their  offices.  They  were  accused  by  Theramenes  be- 
fore the  council,  of  having  neglected  to  take  measures 
for  the  safety  of  the  crews,  wrecked  during  the  late 
battle,  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  making  a  full  defence,  but  only 
permitted  briefly  to  address  the  people.  They  then 
asserted  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  important  duty 
of  pursuing  the  foe,  but  that  they  had  been  far  from 
neglecting  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. This  charge  they  had  committed  to 
two  most  competent  officers,  one  of  whom  now  ap- 
peared as  their  accuser.  If  any  neglect  had  arisen, 
then,  they  might  not  only  remove  it  from  themselves, 
but  retort  it  on  their  adversary  ;  but  they  had  no  wish 
to  throw  blame  on  any  one,  as  they  well  knew  the 
violence  of  the  storm  prevented  all  efficient  exertion. 
Moved,  or  rather,  convinced  by  these  statements,  the 
majority  voted  for  acquitting  the  generals ;  but  the 
party  against  them  proposed  to  adjourn  the  assembly, 
on  the  pretence  that  it  was  growing  too  dark  to  distin- 
guish the  hands  held  up  on  either  side,  and  then,  with 
the  inconsistency  of  passion,  made  a  proposition  of 
their  own,  that  the  council  should  consider  and  decide 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  should  be  conducted. 
This  proposal,  which  really  gave  to  the  council  a 
power  of  dispensing  with  all  the  constitutional  forms, 
was  hastily  carried  without  a  division. 

The  members  of  the  council,  thus  invested  almost 
with  the  power  of  determining  the  fate  of  the  accused, 
were  instigated  by  Callixenus,  one  of  their  bitterest 
foes,  to  determine  that  the  people  should  ballot  by 
wards  for  their  destiny.  In  the  mean  time,  a  number 
of  persons,  habited  in  mourning,  were  directed  to 
traverse  the  city  as  the  relatives  of  those  who  were 
wrecked  at  Arginusae,  imploring  vengeance.  But  the 
friends  of  the  generals,  and  especially  Euryptolemus, 
earnestly  protested  against  the  mode  of  trial  proposed, 
as  illegal.  Overborne  by  clamour,  they,  however, 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  up  this  point  to  their  foes, 
and  entreated  the  people  to  allow  each  individual  a 
separate  trial,  and  a  day  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
This  modest  request  was  denied  ;  the  proposition  of 
Callixenus,  after  some  doubt  as  to  the  majority,  was 
carried,  and  the  people  proceeded  to  the  ballot.  The 
judgment  thus  obtained  was  for  death  ;  the  eight 
commanders  were  sentenced ;  and  the  six  who  were 


then  at  Athens  led  to  execution.  As  Diomedon  was  Greece, 
conducted  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  suffer,  he  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  in  the  most  heroic,  yet  mourning 
terms.  "  I  wish,  Athenians,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
judgment  which  you  have  passed  on  us  may  not  prove 
the  source  of  affliction  to  the  commonwealth  !  We 
have  one  favour  to  beg  of  you,  that  you  will  perform 
for  us,  in  the  temples,  the  vows  which  we  made  before 
the  battle,  on  our  behalf  and  your's,  to  the  gods  who 
honoured  us  with  victory."  No  word  of  resentment 
or  complaint  escaped  the  noble  sufferers.  Yet  were 
they  terribly  avenged.  In  their  death,  faction  the  B  c< 
most  wretched  had  been  triumphant,  and  all  order,  404. 
justice,  and  dignified  virtue  forsook  the  Athenian 
councils.  Athens,  her  honour  sunk,  and  liberties 
profaned,  hastened,  even  amidst  victory,  to  her 
ruin. 

The  allies  now  earnestly  requested  of  the  Spartan 
rulers,  that  Lysander  should  be  sent  to  command  them. 
With  this  desire,  the  magistrates  complied  in  effect ; 
but  chose  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  their  law,  by  which 
the  same  individual  was  never  eligible  a  second  time 
to  command  the  navy.  They  sent  out  Arachus  as 
nominal  commander  in  chief,  and  Lysander  as  vice 
admiral.  This  able  chief  hastened  to  Ephesus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  and  exerted  all  his  energies  to 
equip  a  fleet  which  might  be  able  to  cope  with  that  of 
Athens.  At  Sardis  he  was  again  received  with  great 
kindness  by  Cyrus,  who  furnished  him  with  ample  sup- 
plies of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  and  ma- 
nifested the  warmest  interest  in  his  success.  Thus  as- 
sisted, he  soon  raised  his  fleet  to  an  equality  with  that 
of  the  foe,  but  chose  rather  to  direct  his  arms  against 
the  Athenian  dependencies,  than  to  risk  a  general  com- 
bat. He  took  Cedrsea,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  Thence 
passing  along  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  he 
attacked  Lampsacus  by  sea  and  land,  and  became  mas- 
ter of  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians,  struck  with 
some  remorse  forthe  murder  of  their  commanders,  com- 
pelled Callixenus  and  his  friends  to  fly  from  the  city. 
They  committed  the  charge  of  their  fleet  to  six  chiefs  : 
Menander,  Tydeus,  Cephisodotus,  Adeimantus,  Philo- 
cles,  and  Conon.  These,  with  the  whole  armament, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  finding 
that  it  lay  at  Lampsacus,  took  their  station  at  Aigos- 
potamos,  near  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
width  of  which  did  not  there  exceed  two  miles. 

The  Athenian  commanders  were  anxious  immedi-  Battle 
ately  to  give  battle  to  Lysander.  But  that  politic  gene- 
ral,  though  he  ranged  his  ships  in  proper  order,  and  drew 
up  his  land  forces  on  the  shore,  did  not  think  proper  to 
engage.  He  soon  learned  that  the  fleet  returned,  after 
offering  him  battle  in  the  morning  in  disorder,  and  that 
the  troops  afterwards  were  dispersed  in  quest  of  provi- 
sions, or  amusement  on  the  shore.  Three  days  he  suf- 
fered them  to  defy  him,  that  their  insolence  and  security 
might  increase,  while  he  prepared  for  their  destruction. 
At  this  crisis,  Alcibiades,  perceiving  the  danger  of  his 
countrymen,  made  one  effort  more  to  save  them.  He 
hastened  to  their  naval  camp  from  his  Thracian  resi- 
dence, exposed  the  perils  they  were  incurring,  entreated 
the  commanders  to  change  their  measures,  and  even 
offered  to  co-operate  with  them,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  Thracians.  But  they  scornfully  rejected  his  admo- 
nitions and  his  offers,,  and  forced  him  to  leave  them  to 
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their  destiny.  This  was  not  far  distant.  On  the  fifth 
day,  when  they  had  retired  as  usual,  and  the  troops 
were  dispersed  on  the  shores,  Lysander  suddenly  at- 
tacked the  fleet,  when  wholly  unprepared,  and  seized 
every  vessel  almost  without  resistance,  excepting  nine 
gallies,  with  which  Conon  fled.  Thus  nearly  the  whole 
naval  force  of  Athens,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  ships,  fell  at  a  single  blow  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spartans.  Troops,  amounting  to  three  thousand, 
and  all  the  generals,  except  Conon,  were  made  pri- 
soners. These,  dreadful  to  relate,  were  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Adeimantus,  put  to  immediate  death,  under 
pretence  of  retaliation  for  the  fate  of  the  crews  of  two 
vessels,  from  Andros  and  Corinth,  whom  Philocles  had 
ordered  to  be  cast  down  a  precipice.  It  was  also  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  this  horrible  massacre,  that  the 
Athenian  commanders  had,  with  the  exception  of  Adei- 
mantus, agreed  on  reaching  the  Hellespont,  to  cut  off 
the  right  hand  of  any  prisoner  whom  they  might  secure. 
On  Philocles  being  asked  what  he  could  urge  in  his 
defence,  he  replied,  "  Ask  not  those  for  a  defence  who 
have  no  judges  5  use  the  right  conquest  has  given  you, 
and  dispose  of  us  as  we  would  have  done  of  you  had 
we  been  the  victors."  Meanwhile  Conon  escaped  to  Cy- 
prus where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Evagoras, 
the  monarch  of  Salamis. 

The  whole  residue  of  the  Athenian  power  was  thus 
in  one  day  destroyed.  Athens  had  exhausted  all  her 
resources  in  sending  out  the  noble  armament,  which 
was  now  added  to  the  trophies,  and  the  naval  strength 
of  her  foes.  Still  the  state  in  its  despair,  preserved 
something  of  a  lofty  attitude.  As  a  siege  by  sea  and  land 
was  expected,  preparations  were  made  to  endure  it. 
All  the  ports  but  one  were  blocked  up,  the  gates  bar- 
ricaded, and  guards  mounted  on  the  walls.  While  Ly- 
sander was  making  triumphant  progress,  receiving  the 
submission  of  states  now  eager  to  hail  the  victors, 
Pausanias,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Spartan  of  that  name, 
entered  Attica,  and  joined  by  Agis  from  Decelea,  fixed 
his  head  quarters  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  academy, 
near  the  city.  The  people,  thus  blockaded,  became,  in 
a  short  time,  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions. 
Scanty  supplies  were  indeed  sometimes  procured  by  the 
intrepidity  of  the  youth,  who  with  still  unconquered 
spirit,  broke  through  the  mouth  of  the  Piraeus,  and  re- 
turned with  the  means  of  appeasing  the  hunger  of  the 
people.  At  length-  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  ne- 
gociation  with  Agis,  which  he  sternly  repressed  by 
declaring  that  all  proposals  must  be  addressed  to  the 
government  of  Sparta.  An  embassy  was  then  dispatched 
to  Lacedaemon,  to  offer  the  resignation  of  all  the  pos- 
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sessions  of  Athens,  excepting  the  city  and  the  harbour,  Greece, 
and  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which 
implied  subjection.  But  the  envoys  were  stopped  on 
the  borders  of  Laconia,  by  a  message  from  the  Ephori, 
commanding  them  to  return,  since  the  terms  with  which 
they  were  charged  were  already  known  at  Sparta,  and, 
if  they  desired  peace,  they  must  come  with  different 
conditions.  On  the  return  of  these  messengers,  Thera- 
menes  offered  to  go  to  Lysander,  and  endeavour  to 
negociate  with  him  for  a  treaty  ;  but,  after  an  absence 
of  three  months,  returned  without  success.  He  was  then, 
with  nine  others  of  his  fellow  citizens  commissioned 
to  go  to  Lacedsemon,  with  no  instructions  but'to  pro- 
cure peace  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain  for  the 
despairing  Athenians. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Sparta,  an  assem-  Peace 
bly  of  the  deputies  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  agreed  on. 
was  convened  to  decide  the  fate  of  Athens.  The  de- 
puties from  Thebes  and  Corinth,  with  those  from 
others  of  the  states,  vehemently  urged  the  total  exter- 
mination of  a  republic,  which  they  alleged  had  at- 
tempted to  deprive  all  Greece  of  its  freedom.  But  the 
Spartans  checked  this  ferocious  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
declared  that  they  could  not  think  of  wholly  destroying 
a  people  who  had  once  rendered  services  so  important 
to  Greece  in  the  Persian  invasion.  Peace  was,  therefore, 
concluded  on  the  folio  wing  terms:  "That  all  the  Athe- 
nian ships  of  war,  except  twelve,  should  be  surren- 
dered ;  that  the  long  walls  of  the  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed j  that  all  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their 
country,  and  their  possessions ;  that  the  Athenians 
should  treat  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  as  their  friends, 
and  its  foes  as  their  enemies ;  and  that  the  forces  of 
Athens,  by  sea  and  land,  should  be  at  the  complete 
disposal  of  the  Spartans."  These  hard  conditions  having 
been  ratified,  Agis,  with  his  army,  took  possession  of 
the  walls ;  and  Lysander,  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  har- 
bour. The  fortifications  which  connected  the  city  with 
its  ports  were  demolished,  while  military  music  was 
played,  and  exulting  shouts  everywhere  proceeded  from 
the  conquerors.  The  nobles  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  were  in  exile,  returned  to  their  homes.  On  their 
arrival,  the  popular  constitution  was  overthrown,  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  prohibited,  and  the  powers  of 
government  vested  in  thirty  rulers.  When  this  revolu- 
tion was  completed,  the  Peloponnesian  forces  with- 
drew, and  left  the  humbled  Athenians  to  enjoy  all  the 
repose  which  their  new  governors  would  allow.  Thus, 
in  its  twenty-seventh  year,  ended  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  after  totally  subverting  the  grandeur  of  Athens, 
and  destroying  the  finer  spirit  of  Grecian  freedom. 
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GREECE  may,  with  propriety,  be  designated  the  cradle 
of  philosophy.  That  was  the  distinguished  country 
which  nursed  its  infancy,  and  first  brought  its  features 
to  light  j  there  its  opening  powers  developed  them- 
selves ;  there  its  "  nursing  fathers"  resided  ;  and  there 
it  acquired  that  degree  of  vigour,  maturity,  and  cha- 
racter, which  have  gained  for  it  an  immortal  celebrity. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  be  disposed  to  form 
of  the  systems  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  of  the  parti- 
cular merits  of  their  various  founders  and  promoters, 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  being  led  into  error  by 
indulging  an  undue  and  disproportionate  admiration. 
While  contemplating  the  struggles  of  mighty  minds 
with  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  involved 
them,  and  observing  the  patience,  the  skill,  and  the 
perseverance  with  which  some  of  them  groped  their 
way  amidst  the  most  palpable  darkness  —  exploring 
with  assiduity  every  nook  and  corner  for  the  discovery 
of  truth,  hailing  with  rapture  every  gleam  of  light  that 
broke  upon  the  deep  obscurity,  and  following  with 
eager  steps,  its  bright  direction,  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  favoured  with  an  illumination  infinitely 
superior  ;  and  that  in  possessing,  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  the  "wisdom  of  God,"  even  the  "  hidden 
wisdom"  and  the  "  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  we  have  risen 
to  the  summits  of  true  philosophy,  in  consequence  of 
combining  scriptural  knowledge,  in  all  its  practical  in- 
fluences, with  an  exalted  and  heaven-born  ethics.  In 
reviewing  the  period  we  are  now  to  survey,  and  the 
biography  of  men  who  have  transmitted  their  names 
to  all  posterity,  by  recording  their  researches  into  the 
region  of  morals  ;  we  are  furnished  with  the  instruc- 
tive opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  human  intellect 
could  accomplish,  without  a  divine  revelation,  and 
consequently,  of  being  able,  in  some  measure,  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  those  discoveries  which  that 
revelation  unveils.  We  acknowledge,  and  we  admire, 
the  light,  glimmering  as  it  was,  emitted  by  those  stars 
which  appeared  during  the  benighted  ages  of  the 
world  }  and  through  that  very  twinkling  which  ren- 
dered the  "  darkness  visible,"  we  are  taught  to  rejoice 
with  a  more  glowing  enthusiasm  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  "  Sun  of  righteousness." 

The  term  philosophy  may  be  considered  as  importing 
the  love  of  wisdom,  or  of  those  principles  which  refer 
to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  j  for,  though  its 
legitimate  purpose  has,  at  different  periods  and  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  been  either  misunderstood  or  mis- 
applied, this  is  unquestionably  its  genuine  meaning  ; 
and  the  name,  so  explained,  indicates  its  great  design. 
Reason  and  revelation  are  the  two  springs  of  philoso- 
phy 5  of  which  the  latter  has,  as  we  have  remarked, 
incomparably  the  pre-eminence,  and  includes  the  for- 
mer, which  is,  at  present,  the  object  of  our  inquiries. 
It  is  the  business  of  philosophy,  as  Brucker  judiciously 
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states,*  to  cultivate  the  understanding,  and  to  show  Greece, 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  best  perform  its  opera-  v>—~v^"-'' 
tions  ;  to  correct  the  will  and  improve  the  affections, 
by  discovering  the  objects  that  are  desirable,  com- 
paring their  respective  claims,  and  showing  how  they 
may  be  rendered  most  productive  of  happiness  ;  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  natural  appearances,  and 
thence  arrive  at  the  First  Cause  ;  to  conduct  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  re- 
ciprocal actions,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  enable  them 
to  promote  and  secure  their  own  personal  advantage ; 
and,  above  all,  to  assist  men  in  discovering  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  virtue,  and  such  rules  of  conduct  as 
spring  from  convenience  and  interest,  from  justice 
and  humanity,  and  the  voluntary  engagements  of  civil 
society. 

The  original  application  of  the  word  was  very  exten- 
sive, embracing  every  discovery  and  useful  art :  and 
hence  persons  of  very  different  claims  and  characters 
were,  at  first,  heterogeneously  classed  together  as  phi- 
losophers. The  devices  of  ingenious  imposture,  and 
the  researches  of  profound  and  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, were  blended  in  one  undistinguishing  appellation. 
The  inferior  order  of  men,  indeed,  assumed  the  higher 
epithet,  and,  with  presumptive  boldness,  aspired  to 
the  character  of  wise  men,  or  sophists  ;  but  the  ge- 
nuine modesty  which  ever  characterizes  true  science, 
induced  those  of  superior  merit  and  juster  pretensions 
to  prefix  a  qualifying  name,  indicative  of  their  own 
conviction,  that  they  were  rather  in  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom, than  daring  to  pronounce  that  they  had  attained 
it.  Hence  they  took  the  title  of  philo-sophers,  which, 
according  to  Cicero,  was  first  assumed  by  Pythagoras. 
He  used  it  in  a  conversation  with  Leon,  prince  of  the 
Phliasians,  who  inquired  in  what  he  principally  excelled : 
to  which  his  reply  was,  that,  he  was  a  philosopher, 
without  pretending  to  be  absolute  master  of  any  art ; 
explaining  his  meaning  to  be,  that  he  was  in  search 
after  wisdom. 

A  cursory  survey  of  the  state  of  philosophical  in-  Barbaric 
quiry  in  the  other  nations,  whom  the  Greeks  had  the  philosophy, 
civility  and  courtesy  to  denominate  barbarians,  will 
naturally  introduce  us  to  a  view  of  the  more  regulated 
and  systematic  pursuits  of  civilized  Greece  ;  for,  while 
this  country  advanced  philosophy  to  a  high  degree  of 
improvement,  to  the  barbaric  nations  is  to  be  attributed 
its  origin. 

Placing  the  Israelitish  community  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, who,  though  favoured  with  those  extraordinary 
communications  which  constitute  the  purest  philosophy 
attainable,  in  the  form  of  a  revealed  theology,  cannot 
be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  philosophers,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term  :  the  next  most  ancient  people  _to 
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History,  whom  such  an  epithet  may  be  deemed  applicable,  is  the 
^ ~-^-~^>  Chaldeans.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  detect  the  truth, 
Chaldeans,  amidst  the  traditionary  accounts  we  have  received  of 
their  antiquity.  It  is  a  matter  of  indisputable  cer- 
tainty, that  the  magi  cultivated  learning  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  even  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses,  of 
whom  we  read,  that  "  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians  ;"  and  there  is  good  evidence 
that  these  obtained  their  knowledge  from  a  Chaldean 
source.  The  magi,  were,  in  fact,  the  priests,  whose 
office  it  was  to  teach  the  principles  of  their  religion  to 
the  people,  and  to  interpret  the  laws  ;  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  ignorant  credulity  of  the  age,  a  por- 
tion of  which  indeed  may  be  safely  attributed  to  their 
own  minds,  and  naturally  produced  a  self-delusion, 
they  'pretended  to  divination,  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  the  power  to  confer  good  or  avert  evil,  and 
the  science  of  astrology.  The  name  of  Chaldean  sooth- 
sayer is  familiar  upon  the  page  of  history,  from  the 
remotest  times,  and  their  profession  no  doubt  origi- 
nated in  the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  first  to 
pay  attention  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs. 
From  these  they  asserted  their  ability  to  predict  na- 
tivities, and  calculate  events  ;  maintaining  that  human 
affairs  were  influenced  by  the  stars,  and'  that  by  their 
skill,  they  could  read  the  destinies  of  the  earth,  by  the 
light  of  the  firmament.  Within  this  compass  the  chief 
of  their  science  was  compressed,  and  they  contrived  to 
secure  the  public  admiration,  by  throwing  over  their 
studies  the  deep  veil  of  mystery.  A  chosen  few  only 
were  initiated,  and  their  instructions  were  communi- 
cated by  means  of  symbolical  representations.  They 
had  among  them  a  variety  of  sects,  or  schools,  which, 
however,  differed  only  in  certain  unimportant  points  ; 
all  of  them  faithfully  and  regularly  transmitted  from 
father  to  son.  Zoroaster  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  Chaldean  philosophy  in  -  general,  and  of 
him  we  have  already  given  an  extended  notice.  Eelus 
is  another  name  of  some  celebrity,  as  the  promoter 
of  astronomy  among  the  Assyrians :  he  enjoyed  the 
posthumous  honour  of  a  place  among  the  divinities. 
Berosus  also,  at  a  later  period,  acquired  considerable 
fame.  He  was  a  Babylonian,  and  a  priest  of  Belus, 
and  commenced  a  school  of  astrology  in  the  island 
of  Cos.  He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  predic- 
tions, and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  at 
Athens. 

The  Chaldeans  believed  in  a  Supreme  Deity,  as  the 
governor  of  the  world,  by  his  providence  j  but  imagined 
that  the  universe  was  pervaded  by  several  other  orders 
of  spiritual  beings,  good  and  evil,  gods,  demons,  and 
heroes,  sub-divided  into  many  classes.  They  worship- 
ped the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars.  Their  magic 
consisted  in  certain  incantations,  which  were  supposed 
to  produce  happy  effects,  and  their  astrology  related 
to  the  beneficial,  or  malignant  influence  of  the  stars, 
as  the  ground  of  certain  predictions.  Their  astronomy 
is  not  transmitted  to  us,  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  made  some  real  discoveries.  They  had  a 
notion,  that,  when  all  the  planets  meet  in  Cancer,  the 
world  will  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  when  they  meet 
in  Capricorn,  it  will  suffer  destruction  by  a  flood. 
They  imagined  a  boat  to  be  illustrative  of  the  earth's 
true  figure.  Their  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  seem  borrowed 
from  the  Mosaic  history. 


Among  the  Persians,  the  magi  were  the  guardians  Greece, 
and  teachers  of  religion  and  learning  from  the  earliest  i^-  -^_ 
times.  Like  the  Chaldeans  and  other  oriental  nations,  Persians, 
the  religion  of  Persia  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  or  rather  the  invisible  deity,  whom  they  named 
Mithras,  supposed  to  be  resident  in  that  luminary. 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  say,  that  the  Persians  sacrificed 
horses  to  the  sun.*  Another  of  their  deities  was 
Oromasdes,  whom  they  considered  as  the  author  of 
all  good.  They  also  adored  the  supposed  author  of 
all  evil,  under  the  designation  of  Arimanius.  He  was 
not,  however,  called  a  god,  but  a  daemon,  and  they 
wrote  his  name  with  the  letters  inverted.  Their  Zo- 
roaster introduced  a  variety  of  alterations  into  the  an- 
cient system  of  the  magi,  which  indicate  the  state  of 
philosophy.  The  sacred  fire,  instead  of  being  main- 
tained on  altars  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  was  now 
enclosed  within  temples,  and  placed  under  sacerdotal 
superintendance.  The  priests  were  of  three  orders : 
the  inferior,  for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  cere- 
monies ;  the  second  class,  for  presiding  over  the  sa- 
cred fire,  and  the  high  priest,  or  archimagus.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  temples — common  oratories  for  the 
people,  having  the  sacred  fire  in  lamps j  public  temples 
with  altars,  where  the  fire  was  continually  burning,  and 
where  the  superior  magi  guided  the  public  devotions, 
and  the  people  performed  magical  incantations,  and 
heard  interpretations  of  dreams  ;  and  the  grand  seat  of 
the  archimagus,  which  was  visited  by  the  people  at 
particular  seasons,  witli  great  solemnity.  No  images 
or  statues  were  permitted  in  their  worship.  Its  mys- 
teries were  required  to  be  understood  by  the  kings, 
before  they  could  assume  the  crown  and  the  sceptre. 
The  doctrine  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  is  thus  given 
by  an  Arabian  writer,  Sharistan,  cited  by  Brucker — 
"  Zerdusht  affirmed  light  and  darkness,  Yezdan  and 
Ahreman  to  be  contrary  principles,  which  were  the 
origin  of  every  tiling  subsisting  in  the  world  •  the 
forms  of  nature  being  produced  from  the  combination 
of  these  principles  :  but  maintained,  that  the  existence 
of  darkness  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  only  Supreme 
Deity,  who  is  without  companion  or  equal,  but  must 
be  considered  as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  his 
determination  to  create  the  world,  in  which  light  can 
no  more  subsist  without  darkness,  than  a  visible  body 
can  exist  without  its  shadow." 

Diogenes  Laertius  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Persian  magi :  "They  are  employed  in  worshipping 
the  gods  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  as  if  their  worship 
alone  would  be  accepted  ;  they  teach  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  whom 
they  think  to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water;  they  reject  the 
use  of  pictures  and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion 
that  the  gods  are  male  and  female  ;  they  discourse  to 
the  people  concerning  j usti ce  ;  they  think  it  impious  to 
consume  dead  bodies  with  fire ;  they  allow  of  marriage 
between  mother  and  son ;  they  practise  divination  and 
prophecy,  pretending  that  the  gods  appear  to  them  ; 
they  forbid  the  use  of  ornaments  in  dress ;  they  clothe 
themselves  in  a  white  robe  ;  they  make  use  of  the 
ground  as  their  bed  ;  of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread  for 
food  ;  and  of  a  reed  for  their  staff."  Strabo  speaks  of  a 

•  Ovid  alludes  to  this  circumstance, — 

Placet  equo  Persis  radiis  Hyperionacinctum. 
Ne  detur  celeri  victima  tarda  Deo. 
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History,  large  number  of  magi  in  Cappadocia,  who  were  deno- 
v— -\~-~*  minated  fire- worshippers  (Pyrethi),  and  many  temples 
of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  altars, 
whose  fires  were  daily  renewed  by  the  priests  ;  the 
ceremony  being  attended  with  music.  From  com- 
paring the  authorities,  Brucker  observes,  that  "  it  will 
appear  probable,  that  Zoroaster,  adopting  the  princi- 
ple commonly  held  by  the  ancients,  that  from  nothing, 
nothing  can  be  produced,  conceived  light,  or  those 
spiritual  substances  which  partake  of  the  active  nature 
of  fire  and  darkness,  or  the  impenetrable,  opaque,  and 
passive  mass  of  matter,  to  be  emanations  from  one 
eternal  source  ;  that  to  the  derived  substances,  he  gave 
the  names  already  applied  by  the  magi,  to  the  causes 
of  good  and  evil,  Oromasdes,  and  Arimanius  ;  and  that 
the  first  fountain  of  being,  or  the  supreme  divinity, 
he  called  Mithras.  These  active  and  passive  princi- 
ples he  conceived  to  be  perpetually  at  variance,  the 
former  tending  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil :  but 
that,  through  the  mediation  or  intervention  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  contest  would  at  last  terminate  in 
favour  of  the  good  principle." 

Indians.  It  mav  t»e  inferred,  from  the  circumstance  of  some 

of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Greece  visiting  India, 
to  enhance  their  stores  of  knowledge,  that  at  a  very 
early  period  that  was  a  country  of  eminent  attain- 
ments— eminent,  at  least,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  There  existed  among  the  inhabitants  a 
sect  called  Gymnosophists,  from  the  habit  of  appear- 
ing almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  Brahmans,  or 
Bramins,  properly  speaking,  constituted  a  subdivision 
of  this  class  of  wise  men  ;  as  did  the  Samanseans,  who 
relinquished  all  ideas  of  separate  property,  and  gave 
their  children  to  the  protection  of  the  state  ;  and  while 
Supported  at  the  public  expence,  devoted  themselves 
to  meditation,  conversation,  and  religious  perfor- 
mances. They  were  frequently  known  to  take  a  sudden 
leave  of  their  relations,  and  throw  themselves  upon 
funeral  fires,  prepared  for  their  destruction.  The  Hylo- 
beans  lived  in  the  solitude  of  forests,  and  upon  the 
most  precarious  modes  of  subsistence.  In  general,  the 
Gymnosophists  were  indolent,  and  of  a  proud  inde- 
pendency of  temper,  but,with  little  exception,  addicted 
to  extreme  abstinence.  When  Alexander  sent  them  an 
invitation  to  visit  him,  they  are  said  to  have  replied, 
with  an  ample  share  of  the  petulance  of  philosophy, 
that  if  Alexander  had  any  business  with  theBrahmans, 
he  might  come  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that,  even 
to  the  present  day,  those  amazing  self  torments,  for 
which  they  are  celebrated,  are  still  persevered  in ; 
such  as  standing  in  some  painful  posture,  looking 
steadfastly,  and  with  unaverted  eyes,  at  the  sun  from 
morning  to  night,  performing  immense  pilgrimages, 
lacerating  their  flesh,  &c.  all  which  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  impress  a  race  of  people  addicted  to  super- 
stition, and  buried  in  profound  ignorance,  with  a  con- 
viction of  their  superior  sanctity. 

The  opinions  propagated  by  these  people  respecting 
God,  resemble  those  of  the  Persian  Zoroaster.  They 
represented  him  as  light,  from  whom  the  mysteries  of 
wisdom  are  communicated  ;  the  source  of  good  and 
not  of  evil;  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  principal 
seat  of  whose  divinity  is  the  sun.  He  pervades  the 
universe,  which  invests  him,  as  a  garment,  and  is  im- 
mortal. They  conceived  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to 
be  his  eyes.  The  human  mind  they  considered  as  an 


emanation  of  the  intellectual  fire  which  animates  the     Greece, 
world,  and,  therefore,  of  divine  original ;  at  death  they  v— • v""** 
believed  it  would  return,  and  remingle  with  the  foun- 
tain of  light  and  life.     They  fully  taught  the  doctrine 
of  a  periodical   restitution   of  all  things  in  nature} 
when  returning  to  their  source  they  would  be  again 
emitted,  and  thus  in  perpetual  revolution.  They  wor- 
shipped inferior  deities  as  emanations  from  theSupreme, 
but  without  the  presentation  of  animal  sacrifices. 

Of  the  ancient  Arabians  we  can  obtain  scarcely  any  Arabians, 
information.  They  had  some  acquaintance  with  astro- 
nomical sciences,  were  skilful  in  solving  aenigmas,  and 
practised  the  arts  of  divination.  Like  the  Chaldeans 
and  Persians,  they  had  their  magi,  or  wise  men,  who 
were  their  instructors  in  general  knowledge,  and  their 
priests  in  religion.  A  sect  of  philosophers,  called  the 
Zabians,  is  assigned  them  at  a  remote  age,  but  upon 
very  dubious  authority ;  they  are  said  to  have  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  stars,  and  planets. 

Celebrated  as  the  ancient  Phoenicians  have  been,  we  Phcenici- 
may  yet  venture  to  question  the  probability  of  their  ans< 
having  acquired  very  extensive  knowledge,  or  ex- 
plored, to  any  considerable  distance,  the  paths  of  real 
science.  From  their  commercial  habits,  indeed,  they 
were  necessarily  acquainted  with  some  things  that  may 
come  under  this  classification,  and  possessed,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,*  skill  in  arithmetic  and  astro- 
nomy, as  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  navigation ;  and, 
doubtless,  from  their  general  intercourse,  they  were 
able  to  import  true  learning  from  foreign  countries. 
Their  most  ancient  philosopher  vf&sMochus,  orMoschus, 
a  native  of  Sidon.  Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the 
source  of  the  Atomic  philosophy,  which  afterwards  ac- 
quired so  much  celebrity  in  Greece,  under  Leusippus 
and  Epicurus ;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  his 
opinion  is  destitute  of  a  solid  foundation.  Cadmus  was 
born  also  at  Sidon.  He  formed  the  Greek  alphabet 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Phoenician.  But  though 
this  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  the  notion  that  he  in- 
stituted schools  of  philosophy  at  Thebes  is  destitute 
of  probability.  The  Phrenicians  maintained  the  same 
general  views  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  which 
were  at  an  early  period  diffused  over  the  oriental  na- 
tions. The  fragments  of  Sanchoniathon,  preserved  by 
Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  contain  a  philosophy  per- 
fectly opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  ; 
namely,  that  from  the  necessary  energy  of  an  eternal 
principle,  active,  but  not  intelligent,  upon  an  eternal 
and  passive  mass  of  matter,  arose  the  visible  world. 
This  doctrine  was  afterwards  advocated  in  Greece.  But 
the  fragments  in  question  are  not  deemed  authentic. 

No  people  have  been  more  the  subject  of  panegyric  Egyptians, 
than  the  Egyptians,  who  undoubtedly  furnished  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  as 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  with  much  valuable 
information.  To  their  country  it  was  common  to 
travel,  in  order  to  accumulate  those  stores  of  wisdom 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  improve  their  minds, 
and  embellish  their  systems.  "  A  country  which," 
as  Brucker  observes,  "  has  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  seat  of  learning,  and  the  fountain 
whence  the  streams  of  philosophy  flowed  to  Chal- 
dea,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  till  it  reached  the 
remotest  borders  of  India."  But  though,  as  he  says, 

*  Hist.  ch.  vi.  sec.  2. 
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History.  "  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  admitting 
these  high  pretensions,  Egypt  is  unquestionably  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  ancient  civilized  countries, 
and  was  early  famous  for  wisdom." 

In  communicating  instruction,  the  Egyptian  priests 
assumed  hieroglyphical  characters,  or  symbols,  which 
were  only  taught  to  the  initiated,  and  have  since  un- 
happily been  lost ;  so  that  the  real  knowledge  which 
existed,  and  the  different  fluctuations  of  opinion,  can- 
not, at  this  time,  be  ascertained.  A  few  fragments 
only,  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  writers,  have  escaped 
the  wrecks  of  ages,  and  these  exist  in  a  dispersed  and 
mutilated  form. 

Thoth  is  generally  considered  as  the  father  of  Egyp- 
tian literature,  and  after  him  they  named  the  first 
month  of -the  year.  He  is  the  same  with  Mercury. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  was  the  inventor  of 
letters,  and  introduced  a  variety  of  improvements  into 
language.  He  moreover  taught  astronomy,  music,  and 
other  arts;  and  instituted  religious  rites.  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  or  the  second  Egyptian  Mercury,  is  said 
to  have  translated  the  sacred  characters  which  had 
been  written  by  his  eminent  predecessor  on  tables  of 
stone,  and  buried  in  the  earth  j  and  in  addition,  very 
considerably  advanced  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, particularly  geometry.  He  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  priests,  an  order  of  his  own  institution,  the 
columns  which  had  been  previously  inscribed  by  sym- 
bols, with  his  own  interpretations.  From  the  priest- 
hood Egyptian  learning  was  transmitted  to  other  places 
and  times,  while  they  acquired  in  consequence  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation.  Part  of  their  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  another  portion 
of  it  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  learning.  Their 
attainments,  however,  were  sedulously  concealed  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  by  adopting  the  hiero- 
glyphical mode  of  writing,  which  modern  critics  have 
been  unable  to  decypher.  They  also  used  alphabetical 
writing  to  explain  the  former,  but  with  this  the  priests 
only  were  acquainted,  and  their  literary  treatises  were 
deposited  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  temples .  Hence 
the  perpetuation  of  their  own  influence,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  political  designs  of  government,  were  the 
chief  ends  likely  to  be  answered  by  this  proceeding. 

The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  geometry ;  but, 
as  it  appears  from  the  best  evidence,  in  a  very  imperfect 
degree.  We  may  assert  the  same  with  regard  to 
astronomy,  the  invention  of  which  science  is  often 
ascribed  to  them.  They  had  a  knowledge  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  aspects  of  the  planets, 
and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They  observed  the  equi- 
noctial and  solstitial  points,  by  which  they  ascertained 
the  length  of  the  year.  They  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  medical  art  to  their  demi-gods,  an  evidence  that 
there  were  men  among  them  in  remote  ages,  who  had 
made  some  proficiency  in  the  method  of  healing  dis- 
eases. Homer  represents  the  country  as  abounding  in 
drugs.  Herodotus  mentions  their  physicians,  who, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  termed  philosophers,  if  the 
statement  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  that  every  physician 
was  required  to  follow  a  written  code,  from  which  he 
could  not  deviate  without  endangering  his  life.  Medi- 
cal practice  was  connected  with  magical  incantations, 
and  in  fact  was  altogether  empirical.  In  astrology, 
they  were  great  adepts.  The  philosophy  or  theology  of 
the  Egyptians  subsisted  in  two  branches,  the  exoteric, 


belonging  to  the  multitude,  and  the  esoteric,  or  the 
theology  of  the  priests  and  those  who  were  destined  to 
regal  power.  The  mysteries  of  the  latter  were  repre- 
sented by  images  of  sphinxes,  set  up  at  the  entrance 
of  their  temples.  The  exoteric  doctrine  abounded  in  the 
most  extravagant  superstitions,  which  are  ridiculed  in 
the  fifteenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Quis  nescit,  Volusi  Bythinice,  qualia  demens 
jEgyptus  portenta  colat  ?     Crocodilon  adorat 
f        Pars  haec ;  ilia  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  Ibin. 
Effigies  sacri  nitet  aurea  Cercopitheci, 
Dimidio  magics  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae, 
Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis.*' 
Illic  caeruleos,  hie  piscem  fluminis,  illic 
Oppida  tola  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam ; 
Porrum  et  cepe  nefas  violare,  ac  frangere  inorsu. 
O  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  haec  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Numina ! 

Who  has  not  heard  where  Egypt's  realms  are  nam'd, 

What  monster  gods  her  frantic  sons  have  fram'd ; 

Here  Ibis  gorg'd  with  well  grown  serpents,  there 

The  Crocodile  commands  religious  fear  : 

Where  Memnon's  statue  magic  strings  inpire 

With  vocal  sounds,  that  emulate  the  lyre ; 

And  Thebes, — such,  Fate,  are  thy  disastrous  turns ! 

Now  prostrate  o'er  her  pompous  ruin's  mourns ; 

A  monkey  god,  prodigious  to  be  told ! 

Strikes  the  beholder's  eye  with  burnish'd  gold . 

To  godship  here  blue  Triton's  scaly  herd, 

Tbe  river  progeny  is  there  preferr'd ; 

Through  towns  Diana's  power  neglected  lies 

Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise  ; 

And  should  you  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  time 

Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime  ; 

Religious  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes, 

Where  every  orchard  is  o'er-run  with  gods ! 

The  witticism  of  Lucian  upon  this  subject  is  well 
known,  and  no  less  correct  than  cutting.  "  In  Egypt," 
says  he,  "  the  temple  itself  is  found  to  be  beautiful 
and  ample  in  its  dimensions  ;  built  with  choice  stones, 
and  ornamented  with  gilding  and  hieroglyphics.  But 
if  you  pry  within  to  find  out  the  god,  you  meet  with 
a  monkey  or  a  crane,  or  a  goat  or  a  cat."  Hence 
Cicero  remarks  (De  Nat.  Deorum),  "  it  was  never 
known  that  any  person  in  Egypt  ever  abused  a  croco- 
dile, an  ibis,  or  a  cat  j  for  its  inhabitants  would  have 
suffered  the  most  extreme  torments,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  such  sacrilege." 

The  following  is  in  brief  the  learned  Brucker's  ac- 
count of  the  esoteric,  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
Egyptians  : — They  imagined  nature  to  be  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  things,  and  that  originally  an  eternal  chaos 
existed,  which  contained  the  materials  of  future  beings. 
This  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  night,  or  athor, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  and  was  represented  in  their  temples 
by  the  symbol  of  a  cow.  In  addition  to  the  material, 
the  Egyptians  admitted  an  active  principle  or  intelligent 
power,  eternally  united  to  the  chaotic  mass,  and  ope- 
rating in  the  separation  of  the  elements  and  the  forma- 
tion of  bodies.  This  they  believed  to  preside  over  the 
universe  as  the  cause  of  ail  effects.  They  represented 
this  ruler  as  good,  under  the  name  of  Cneph,  which  sig- 
nifies a  good  genius,  and  assigned  him  the  serpent  as 
his  symbol.  The  following  remarkable  inscription  was 
placed  upon  a  temple  dedicated  to  Neitha,  at  Sais,  in 
Lower  Egypt : — "  lam  whatever  is  or  has  been,or  will 
be,  and  no  mortal  has  hitherto  drawn  aside  my  veil  j 
my  offspring  is  the  sun."  Hence  Plutarch  observes, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the  Supreme  Deity. 
With  this  belief,  however,  they  connected  the  doctrine 
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History.  of  inferior  divinities,  conceiving  emanations  of  the 
highest  intelligence  to  reside  in  various  parts  of  nature 
when  they  witnessed  life,  motion,  and  enjoyment  com- 
municated to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
and  from  other  heavenly  luminaries.  These  effects 
were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  divinities  inhabiting, 
as  they  fancied,  these  bodies.  Hence  the  worship  of 
the  sun  under  the  names  of  Osiris,  Ammon,  and  Ho- 
rus — of  the  moon,  under  those  of  Isis,  Bubastis,  and 
Buto  j  of  the  Cabiri,  or  planets,  called  the  sons  of 
Phthas,  or  Vulcan ;  of  Sothis,  or  the  dog-star,  and 
other  celestial  divinities.  Whenever  they  approached 
the  deity  under  the  idea  of  his  being  offended,  they 
called  him  Tithrambo ;  and  the  evil  principle,  the 
source  of  misfortune,  they  deprecated  under  the  name 
of  Typhon.  As  in  other  nations,  it  is  probable,  though 
not  certain,  that  they  had  among  them  deified  men 
whom  they  thus  exalted  from  the  supposition  that  a 
portion  of  that  divinity  which  animates  all  things,  re- 
sides abundantly  in  illustrious  heroes,  legislators,  or 
other  eminent  individuals,  and  that  after  their  decease 
the  good  demon  that  animated  them  passes  into  the 
society  of  the  divinities.  Their  opinion  respecting  the 
human  soul  is  variously  represented  ;  but  all  writers 
agree  that  they  believed  in  its  immortality.  Diodorus 
Siculus  says,  that  instead  of  lamenting  the  death  of 
good  men,  they  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  that  in  the  in- 
visible state  they  would  dwell  for  ever  with  the  pious  j 
and  he  mentions  the  custom  of  bringing  the  characters 
of  the  deceased  under  a  public  trial,  and  offering  prayers 
to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  proved  to  have 
lived  in  a  virtuous  manner,  that  they  might  be  admitted 
to  their  kindred  society.  There  have,  however,  been 
many  debates  with  regard  to  the  place  where  it  was 
supposed  the  souls  of  men  passed  after  death.  Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others,  intimate  their 
cherishing  the  notion  of  a  subterraneous  region,  cor- 
responding with  the  Grecian  idea  of  Hades  ;  but  He- 
rodotus, on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  that  the  Egyptians 
imagined  the  souls  of  men  to  pass  at  death  into  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  ;  and,  that  after  traversing  the 
circuit  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  for  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years,  it  resumed  its  pristine  dignity  as  the 
tenant  of  a  human  frame.  It  has  been  suggested,  with 
great  probability,  that  these  different  opinions  were 
maintained  by  the  different  colleges  of  priests ;  of 
whom  some  advocated  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
while  others  held,  that  after  wandering  for  some  time 
among  the  stars,  the  souls  of  good  men  were  allowed 
to  return  to  the  society  of  the  gods.  It  is  likely,  also, 
that  they  supposed  these  migrations  were  of  a  purifying 
nature  and  design,  and  consequently  that  men  of  dif- 
ferent classes  and  characters  would,  according  to  their 
respective  demerits,  wander  through  the  universe  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  Egyptians  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  continual  tendency  in  nature  to  dis- 
solution, and  that  the  universe  undergoes  a  periodical 
conflagration,  when  every  thing  is  restored  to  its  original 
form,  to  be  again,  at  the  predestined  season,  subjected 
to  a  similar  process. 

With  regard  to  their  ethical  principles,  superstition 
is  blended  with  them  in  so  intimate  a  manner,  as  to 
render  them,  in  many  respects,  imperfect  and  erro- 
neous. Their  divinity  corrupted  their  morals.  The 
prevailing  ignorance  must,  of  course,  prevent  many 
sound  or  elevated  sentiments,  whose  practical  influence 


might  refine  their  character ;  and  we  have  before  seen,     Greece, 
that  their  religious  writings  were  carefully  concealed,  ^— v"'*"' 
and  have,  perhaps,  deservedly  perished. 

We  copy  a  few  particulars  from  Brucker  relating  to  Ethiopians, 
the  Ethiopians.  Their  wise  men,  he  says,  like  those  of 
the  Indians,  were  called  Gymnosophists,  from  their 
custom  of  wearing  little  clothing.  They  discharged 
the  sacred  functions  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  ;  had  distinct  colleges  and  classes  of  disciples, 
•and  taught  their  dogmas  in  obscure  and  mythological 
language.  They  were  remarkable  for  their  contempt 
of  death.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Southern  Ethiopians 
as  atheists ;  but  we  must  understand  by  this  character, 
not  that  they  were  destitute  of  all  belief  in  a  supreme 
power,  but  that  they  did  not  worship  the  same  gods,  or 
make  use  of  the  same  ceremonies  with  their  neighbours. 
In  another  place,  the  same  historian  says,  that  they 
acknowledged  two  gods,  one  immortal,  and  the  other 
mortal  ;  that  the  immortal  god  was  always  the  same, 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  but  that  the  mortal  god 
was  uncertain  and  without  a  name.  Perhaps  this 
mortal  god  was  the  principle  of  evil,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians acknowledged  under  the  name  of  Typhon,  who 
being  at  length  to  be  overcome  by  the  good  principle, 
might  properly  be  said  to  be  mortal.  However  this 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ethiopians  were  scrupulously 
exact  in  their  religious  worship,  and  therefore  could 
by  no  means  deserve  the  charge  of  atheism. 

If  we  pass  from  Asia  and  Africa,  into  the  northern  Celts  and 
and  western  parts  of  Europe,  we  shall  still  perceive  northern 
much  to  deplore  in  the  general  state  of  the  human  nations. 
mind,  at  the  period  in  question,  as  to  all  the  great 
points  of  speculation,  or  practical  philosophy,  and 
sound  wisdom  ;  a  cursory  glance,  however,  will  serve 
to  prepare  us  for  estimating,  with  more  exactitude,  the 
progress  of  truth  in  those  places  which  have  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  enlightened,  and  for  tracing 
with  deeper  interest  the  investigation  of  individual 
philosophers.  The  first  of  the  nations  which  here  pre- 
sents itself  to  view,  are  the  Celts,  but  their  history  is 
extremely  obscure  from  the  defect  of  sufficient  records, 
arising  from  the  unhappy  disposition  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons,  to  discourage  their 
being  kept,  Hence  the  songs  of  bards  became  the 
principal  medium  of  transmitting  to  a  distant  posterity, 
what  has  survived  of  their  general  knowledge  and 
public  transactions. 

In  the  remotest  period  of  antiquity,  we  hear  of  that 
extraordinary  order  of  men  denominated  Druids,  who 
have  been  compared  with  the  Persian  magi,  the  Chal- 
dean soothsayers,  and  the  Indian  Gymnosophists, 
Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  has  given  an  account  of 
their  origin  and  character  in  Gaul,  with  their  mode  of 
communicating  instruction,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances. He  represents  them  as  presiding  in  religious 
concerns,  directing  the  public  and  private  sacrifices, 
and  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods.  They  were 
held,  he  says,  in  the  highest  respect  by  youths  who 
were  sent  to  them  to  receive  instruction :  to  them  was 
referred  the  decision  of  almost  every  controversy, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature ;  in  case  of  any 
crime,  any  murder,  or  dispute  respecting  an  inheritance, 
or  the  boundaries  of  lands,  they  pronounced  sentence, 
and  decreed  the  rewards  to  be  given,  or  the  punish- 
ments to  be  inflicted ;  and  if  any  one,  of  whatever 
station,  refused  to  submit,  they  excluded  him  from 
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History,  the  sacrifices.  They  were  under  one  chief,  never'went 
to  war,  and  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military 
service.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  the 
Bards,  the  Eubages,  who  performed  religious  rites  and 
divinations,  and  the  Druids,  properly  so  called,  whose 
business  it  was  to  administer  public  affairs,  and  edu- 
cate their  youth.  They  taught  their  disciples  in  caverns 
and  retired  solitudes,  forbidding  them  either  to  di- 
vulge, or  commit  to  writing,  their  doctrines.  Their 
rites  were  extremely  barbarous ;  and,  according  to  an-- 
cient  writers,  they  offered  human  sacrifices. 

Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  sanguine  diro 

Teutates,  horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hesus, 
Et  Taranis  Scythicae  non  mitior  ora  Dianse. 

Lncan,  Pkarsal.  1.  i. 

And  you  where  Hesus'  horrid  altar  stands, 
\Vhere  dire  Teutates  human  blood  demands ; 
Where  Taranis  by  wretches  is  obeyed, 
And  vies  in  slaughter  with  the  Scythian  maid. 

The  Celtic  priests,  or  Druids,  explained  to  their 
disciples  the  allegories  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  adopt,  and  which  were  delivered  in  verse  ;  and  a 
poetical  representation  of  their  notions  is  given  in  a 
book,  called  the  Edda,  written  in  the  Runic  language, 
which  has  furnished  fictions  to  the  Icelandic  rhymists. 
It  is  the  most  ancient  account  of  the  Northern 
mythology,  and  was  probably  compiled  from  Asiatic 
originals. 

The  Attic  theology  stated  the  universe  to  be  animated 
by  a  divinity,  of  which,  portions  reside  in  different 
parts  of  nature.  From  this  idea  originated  their  ado- 
ration of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  reverence  of 
rocks,  caverns,  and  groves,  where  they  believed  that 
certain  demons  had  taken  up  their  residence,  and 
from  which  oracular  communications  were  issued. 
Divinatien  prevailed  amongst  them  ;  and  in  Gaul  and 
Germany,  women  pretending  to  prophecy,  obtained 
the  name  of  Samnitae,  and  acquired  great  reputation. 
Tacitus  says  the  Germans  were  much  addicted  to  divi- 
nation by  omens  and  lota.  A  singular  account  is  given 
of  the  Cimbrian  women  by  Strabo,  in  his  seventh  book. 
"  The  women  who  follow  the  Cimbri  to  war,  are  accom- 
panied by  grey-haired  prophetesses,  in  white  vestments, 
with  canvass  mantles  fastened  by  clasps,  a  brazen  girdle, 
and  naked  feet.  These  go  with  drawn  swords  through 
the  camp,  and  striking  down  the  prisoners  they  meet, 
drag  them  to  a  brazen  kettle.  This  has  a  kind  of  stage 
above  it,  on  which  the  priestess  ascending,  cuts  the 
throat  of  the  victim  ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  blood  flows  into  the  vessel,  she  judges  of  future 
events.  Others  tear  open  the  bodies  of  the  captives 
thus  butchered,  and,  from  the  inspection  of  the  en- 
trails, presage  victory  to  their  own  party." 

They  had  numerous  divinities,  of  whom  Hertha,  or 
the  Earth,  was  a  general  object  of  worship  among  the 
Celts  and  Scythians.  As  a  specimen  of  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners,  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  priests, 
in  treating  on  the  mysteries  of  religion  a  passage  is 
quoted  from  Tacitus,  by  Brucker,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  worship  of  this  goddess.  (Tacit,  de  Mor. 
Germ.  c.  40.) 

"  The  Reudigni,  Aviones,  Angli,  Eudoses,  Suar- 
dones,  and  Nithuones,  unite  in  the  worship  of  Hertha, 
or  Mother  Earth,  and  suppose  her  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  visit  the  different  nations.  In  an 
island  of  the  ocean  stands  a  sacred  and  unviolated 


grove,  in  which  is  a  consecrated  chariot,  covered  with     Greece, 
a  veil,  which  the  priest  alone  is  permitted  to  touch.  ^-~~v~*~^ 
He  perceives  when  the  goddess  enters  this  secret  re- 
cess, and  with  profound  veneration  attends  the  vehicle, 
which  is  drawn  by  yoked  cows.     At  this  season,  all  is 
joy,  and  every  place  which  the  goddess  deigns  to  visit 
is  a  scene  of  festivity.  No  wars  are  undertaken ;  arms 
are  untouched  ;  and  every  hostile  weapon  is  laid  aside. 
Peace  and  repose   are   then  only  known,    then  only 
loved;  till,  at  length,  the  same  priest  re-conducts  the 
goddess,    satisfied    with   mortal   intercourse,   to   her 
temple.  The  chariot,  with  its  covering,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  it,  the  goddess  herself,  there  undergo  ablution 
in  a  secret  lake.     This  office  is  performed  by  slaves, 
whom  the  lake  instantly  swallows  up.     Hence  pro- 
ceeds a  mysterious  horror,  and  a  holy  ignorance  of 
what  that  can  be,  which  is  beheld  only  by  those  who 
are  about  to  perish." 

The  Celts  believed  in  one  supreme  deity,  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  the  world,  and  the  source  of  all 
other  ruling  powers.  They  named  him  Odin,  the 
father  of  all ;  by  this  power  they  supposed  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  to  have  been  produced  from  the  deep 
and  chaotic  mass.  They  ascribed  immortality  to  the 
human  soul,  and  conceived  it  to  be  of  a  divine  original. 
This  sentiment  was  diligently  propagated  among  them, 
in  order  to  inspire  courage,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  highly  calculated  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  Their  most  generally  received  fables  counte- 
nanced and  gave  circulation  to  this  doctrine  ;  a  per- 
fect contempt  of  death  was  the  consequence.  Hence 
Valerius  Maximus  speaks  of  a  people  of  Thrace,  who 
were  accustomed  to  shed  tears  at  a  birth,  and  testify 
pleasure  at  a  funeral,  believing  the  end  of  life  to  be 
better  than  the  beginning.  To  those  who  died  in 
battle,  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Odin  were  supposed 
to  be  opened  immediately.  They  were  to  live  in  his 
hall  in  the  utmost  state  of  enjoyment.  The  good,  who 
at  length  died  by  sickness,  were  to  pass  through  a 
stage  of  purification,  and  then  live  for  ever  in  Girule, 
a  glorious  and  happy  dwelling ;  but  the  perpetrators 
of  enormous  crimes  were  to  be  sent  to  Hela,  remain 
in  a  state  of  punishment  till,  what  they  termed  "  the 
twilight  of  the  gods  ;"  meaning  by  the  phrase,  the 
general  restitution  of  all  things,  when  a  new  aera  of 
existence  was  to  commence  after  the  burning  of  the 
world. 

The  information  of  the  ancient  Celts  on  astronomi- 
cal and  other  scientific  subjects,  must  have  been  very 
circumscribed  ;  and  the  sum  of  their  moral  doctrine 
was  to  worship  the  gods,  to  do  good,  and  to  exercise 
fortitude. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Celtic  mythology  was  of  an 
oriental  origin,  being  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
migrations  of  the  Scythians  at  an  early  period. 

Few,  and  these  generally  uninteresting,  particulars 
have  descended  to  us  respecting  the  philosophy  of  other 
barbaric  nations,  as  the  Etrurians,  or  Tuscans,  and  the 
Scythians,  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of  Scythians. 
Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  latter  led  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  seem  to  have  had  few  ideas  beyond  an 
admission  of  a  Supreme  divinity  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  The  first  most  notorious  name  amongst 
them  was  Abaris,  who  lived  at  about  the  time  of  the 
third  Olympiad,  and  whose  skill  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  injmposing  upon  the  vulgar  by  magical 
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arts  and  oracular  predictions.  After  him  arose  Ana- 
charsis, the  brother  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who  is  cele- 
brated as  an  extensive  traveller  in  search  of  wisdom, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen,  though  with  little  or  no  success.  At 
Athens  he  went  in  company  with  Toxaris  to  Solon's 
house,  and  desired  an  attendant  to  inform  him  that 
lie  was  at  the  door,  and  wished  to  be  received  as  his 
guest  and  friend.  Solon  sent  for  answer,  "  that  friend- 
ships are  best  formed  at  home."  Anacliarsis  replied, 
"  then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make  me  his  friend, 
and  receive  me  into  his  house."  This  apt  retort  pro- 
duced his  admission,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  last- 
ing friendship.  This  eminent  Scythian  acquired  at 
Athens  a  distinction  never  before  conferred  on  a  barba- 
rian, that  of  citizenship. 

When,  upon  one  occasion,  an  Athenian  reproached 
him  with  being  a  Scythian,  he  remarked,  "My  country 
is  indeed  a  disgrace  to  me,  but  you  are  a  disgrace  to 
your  country."  Having  been  asked,  how  a  person  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance  might  be  taught  sobriety,  "  by 
placing  before  him,"  said  he,  "  adrunken  man."  "  The 
vine,"  he  observed,  "  bears  three  kinds  of  fruit :  the 
first,  pleasure  ;  the  second,  intoxication  ;  the  third, 
remorse."  He  was  celebrated  for  a  noble  and  manly 
mode  of  speaking,  which,  from  his  time,  acquired  the 
epithet  of  Scythian  eloquence.  His  death  is  intro- 
duced by  Herodotus  in  the  following  manner.  In  his 
passage  over  the  Hellespont,  he  touched  at  Cyzicus, 
at  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  celebrating  a 
solemn  and  magnificent  spectacle  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods  5  upon  which,  he  vowed,  that  in  case  of  his  re- 
turning safe  and  without  injury  to  his  country,  he  would 
institute  the  same  rites  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Cy- 
zicus, and  the  same  solemnities  observed  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival,  in  honour  of  this  deity.  When,  there- 
fore, he  arrived  in  Scythia,  in  the  district  of  Hylaea, 
near  the  Course  of  Achilles,  a  place  full  of  trees,  he 
performed  all  the  ceremonies  to  which  he  had  pledged 
himself,  having  a  number  of  small  statues  fastened 
about  him,  with  a  cymbal  in  his  hand.  In  this  situa- 
tion, he  was  observed  by  a  native,  who  communicated 
intelligence  of  his  proceedings  to  Saulius,  the  king  of 
Scythia,  who  went  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  killed 
him  with  an  arrow.  This  Saulius  is  said  to  have  been 
his  own  brother.*  He  deeply  lamented  with  his  dying 
breath,  that  his  countrymen  would  not  suffer  a  wiser 
man  than  themselves  to  live  among  them. 

Similar  views  and  feelings  with  those  which  had  in- 
spired Anacharsis  influenced  Toxaris,  another  of  the 
Scythian  luminaries,  who  resided  at  Athens,  and 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Solon  and  other 
eminent  philosophers.  During  several  years  he  prac- 
tised medicine  in  that  city  with  great  success,  and  ex- 
pired there  universally  lamented.  A  sepulchral  monu- 
ment and  statue,  to  which  superstition  attributed  a 
healing  virtue,  were  erected  to  his  memory. 

But  Scythia  boasted  chiefly  of  her  Zamolxis,  who  is 
represented  as  teaching  the  doctrines  of  immortality 
and  transmigration  to  the  Celtic  Druids,  and  to  Pytha- 
goras :  the  latter,  however,  may  be  justly  questioned; 
and  Herodotus  says,  that  he  flourished  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  Pythagoras.  Zamolxis  was  a  Thracian, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Scythian  wisdom. 

*  Herod,  Mel. 


His  name  was  enrolled  among  the  divinities,  and  the  Greece, 
notion  was  generally  circulated,  that  they  should,  at  ^~~~v~T* 
death,  go  to  dwell  with  him  in  the  invisible  world.  Zamolxis> 
On  certain  festivals  they  chose  several  persons,  by  lot, 
who  were  sent  as  messengers  to  Zamolxis,  and  who 
were  put  to  death  for  this  purpose  by  throwing  them 
up  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  as  they  fell  upon 
the  points  of  their  spears.  Profound,  however,  as  was 
the  superstition  which  this  and  other  revolting  prac- 
tices indicated,  and  slow  as  these  uncultivated  nations 
were  to  admit  even  the  feeblest  glimmerings  of  real 
wisdom  into  their  dark  recesses,  we  cannot  but  unite 
in  the  congratulatory  language  of^Elian,  "No  Indian, 
Celt,  or  Egyptian,  ever  questioned  whether  there  were 
gods,  or  whether  they  concerned  themselves  in  human 
affairs."  (yElian.  Var.  Hist.  I.  ii.  c.  31.) 

Leaving  the  dreary  wilderness  of  barbaric  philosophy,  Greeks, 
we  now  turn  to  the  more  cultivated  regions  of  Grecian 
science ;  where,  after  passing  over  the  mythological 
and  fabulous  period,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Pro- 
metheus, Linus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Eumolpus,  Hesiod,  and 
Homer,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded  in  our  general 
view  of  the  early  Greek  poetry  (Div.  iii.  p.  121,  &c.) 
We  have  also  had  occasion  to  record  the  principal  facts 
respecting  Solon  and  others,  who,  in  Greece,  founded 
the  science  of  legislation  upon  the  basis  of  moral 
wisdom,  and  thus  evidently  advanced  the  interests  of 
genuine  philosophy.  Next  to  these  may  be  ranked 
those  eminent  sages  who  acquired  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  of  whom  Solon, 
already  mentioned,  was  one,  and  Thales  another ; 
whose  biography  we  shall  presently  give,  with  some 
detail,  as  having  been  the  founder  of  a  sect,  and  the 
father,  in  some  sense,  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  rest 
were  Chilo,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Cleobulus,  and  Periander. 

CHILO  was,  according  to  Laertius,  an  aged  man,  in  Chilo. 
the  fifty-second  Olympiad,  and  expired  through  excess 
of  joy,  upon  his  son's  returning  victorious  from  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Ephori,  and  acted  with  such  extraordinary  and  rigid 
integrity,  that  he  declared  he  remembered  nothing 
that  gave  him  regret  in  his  public  conduct,  excepting 
that  he  once  screened  a  friend  from  merited  punish- 
ment. The  following  are  his  chief  maxims  : 

Three  things  are  difficult :  to  keep  a  secret,  to  bear 
an  injury  patiently,  and  to  spend  leisure  well. 

Visit  your  friend  in  misfortune,  rather  than  in  pros- 
perity. 

Never  ridicule  the  unfortunate. 
Think  before  you  speak. 
Do  not  desire  impossibilities. 
Gold  is  tried  by  the  touchstone,  and  men  by  gold. 
Honest  loss  is  preferable  to  shameful  gain ;  for  by 
the  one,  a  man  is  a  sufferer  but   once  ;  by  the  other, 
always. 

In  conversation,  make  use  of  no  violent  motion  of 
the  hands. 

In  walking,  do  not  appear  to  be  always  upon  busi- 
ness of  life  and  death  ;  for  rapid  movements  indicate  a 
kind  of  frenzy. 

If  you  are  great,  be  condescending ;  for  it  is  better 
to  be  loved  than  to  be  feared. 
Speak  no  evil  of  the  dead. 
Reverence  the  aged. 
Know  thyself. 
PITTACUS  was  bora  at  Mytelene,  in  Lesbos,  in  the  Pittacus. 
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History,  thirty-second  Olympiad,  and  had  the  command  of  a 
^^V^-J  fleet  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  ;  and  having  over- 
come the  Athenian  commander  Phryno,  in  single  com- 
bat, by  the  stratagem  of  throwing  a  net  over  his 
antagonist,  he  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  among 
his  countrymen,  and  was  elevated  to  the  supreme 
power.  His  moderation  was,  in  all  things,  exemplary. 
He  was  offered  as  much  of  the  recovered  territory  as 
he  chose,  but  he  only  took  what  he  could  measure  by 
a  single  cast  of  the  javelin,  and  of  this,  declaring  that 
half  was  better  than  the  whole,  he  dedicated  half  to 
Apollo.  He,  at  length,  retired  into  private  life,  and 
left  these  maxims  to  posterity  : 

The  first  office  of  prudence  is  to  foresee  threatening 
misfortunes,  and  prevent  them. 

Power  discovers  the  man. 

Never  talk  of  your  schemes  before  they  are  exe- 
cuted ;  lest,  if  you  fail  to  accomplish  them,  you  be 
exposed  to  the  double  mortification  of  disappointment 
and  ridicule. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 

Do  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would 
take  ill  from  him. 

Be  watchful  for  opportunities. 

Bias.  BIAS  was  a   native  of  Priene,   in   Ionia,   and   re- 

markable for  his  generosity.  Some  female  captives 
from  Messene  having  been  brought  to  Priene,  he  not 
only  rescued  them,  but  educated  them  as  his  own 
daughters,  and  then  returned  them  to  their  parents, 
with  a  dowry.  During  an  invasion,  his  friends  re- 
monstrated with  him,  for  not  endeavouring  to  secure 
his  most  valuable  effects  as  others  did  ;  "  I  carry," 
said  he,  "  all  my  treasures  with  me,"  referring  to 
the  superiority  of  a  well-stored  mind  to  the  amplest 
fortune.  His  maxims  are — 

It  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  and  disordered  mind  to  de- 
sire impossibilities. 

The  greatest  infelicity  is,  not  to  be  able  to  endure 
misfortunes  patiently. 

Great  minds  alone  can  support  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune. 

The  most  pleasant  state  is  to  be  always  gaining.    / 
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Be  not  unmindful  of  the  miseries  of  others. 

If  you  are  handsome,  do  handsome  things  :  if  de- 
formed, supply  the  defects  of  nature  by  your  virtues. 

Be  slow  in  undertaking,  but  resolute  in  executing. 

Praise  not  a  worthless  man  for  the  sake  of  his 
wealth. 

Whatever  good  you  do,  ascribe  it  to  the  gods. 

Lay  in  wisdom  as  the  store  for  your  journey  from 
youth  to  old  age,  for  it  is  the  most  certain  posses- 
sion. 

Many  men  are  dishonest ;  therefore  love  your  friend 
with  caution,  for  he  may  hereafter  become  your 
enemy. 

CLEOBULUS,  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  surpassed  all  his  cieobulus. 
contemporaries  in  corporeal  strength  and  beauty,  and 
was  also  highly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  unravelling 
aenigmas. 

Be  kind,  said  he,  to  your  friends,  that  they  may 
continue  such ;  and  to  your  enemies,  that  they  may 
become  your  friends. 

Happy  is  the  family  where  the  master  is  more  loved 
than  feared. 

When  you  go  abroad,  consider  what  you  have  to 
do  ;  when  you  return  home,  what  you  have  done. 

Marry  among  your  equals,  that  you  may  not  be- 
come a  slave  to  your  wife's  relations. 

Be  more  desirous  to  hear  than  to  speak. 

Avoid  excess. 

PBRIANDER,  of  Corinth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  Periander. 
eighty,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad, 
offended  his  countrymen  by  the  rigour  of  his  discipline, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states,  by  changing  the 
form  of  government  from  an  aristocracy  to  a  monarchy. 
He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  wise  men,  and  framed 
very  useful  and  important  institutions.  He  was,  more- 
over, skilful  as  a  poet.  His  moral  doctrines  are — 

Let  the  prince, who  would  reign  securely, trust  rather 
to  the  affectionof  his  subjects,  than  to  the  force  of  arms. 

Pleasure  is  precarious,  but  virtue  is  immortal. 

Conceal  your  misfortunes. 

Study  to  be  worthy  of  your  parents. 

There  is  nothing  which  prudence  cannot  accomplish. 
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WE  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  second  of 
the  three  great  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  Greece. 
The  interest  which  is  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
for  that  extraordinary  nation,  by  their  heroic  resist- 
ance to  the  overwhelming  force  which  had  been  pour- 
ed against  them  by  Persia,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
is  well  sustained  by  Thucydides  in  the  narrative  which 
he  has  left  us,  of  the  domestic  wars  among  the  differ- 
ent states  which  arose,  after  the  cessation  of  all  dan- 
ger from  without ;  but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  contest,  the  amusement  as  well  as  the 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  Grecian  history  rapidly 
diminishes.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  that  the  proper  point  of  view  in  which  we  ought 
to  consider  that  obstinate  and  protracted  war,  is  in 
the  light  of  a  civil  contention.  It  was  not  the  ambi- 
tion of  Athens  disputing  with  the  pride  of  Sparta,  for 
political  ascendency ;  but  it  was  the  turbulence,  of  the 
many  arrayed  against  the  prescription  of  the  few,  it 
was  a  question  between  the  democratical  party  in  the 
several  states,  which  composed  the  Grecian  confede- 
deration,  and  that  of  the  oligarchical  j  and  it  is  in  this 
circumstance,  that  we  must  trace  the  cause  of  that 
deep  interest  which  every  reader  is  made  to  feel  in 
the  progress  of  the  contest,  and  which  is  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  and  so  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  is  commonly  excited  by  the 
ordinary  details  of  war  and  conquest.  Mankind  have 
few  sympathies  to  spare,  except  where  they  are  per- 
sonally concerned  in  the  occasion,  for  mere  ambition 
and  lust  of  power,  whether  exhibited  in  the  history  of 
nations  or  in  that  of  individuals ;  and  unless  our  interest 
on  one  side  or  the  other  can  be  excited  in  the  cause, 
for  which  the  respective  parties  contend,  and  our  moral 
feelings  and  attachments  be  put  into  motion,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  any  strong  and  permanent  hold  can  be 
gained  upon  the  imagination,  merely  by  eloquence  of 
description. 

The  truth  of  this  is  strongly  felt,  when  we  close 
Thucydides,  and  take  up  the  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Grecian  affairs,  which  has  been  left  us  by  his  ac- 
complished successor.  If  ever  there  existed  an  indivi- 
dual, whom  natural  talent  and  actual  circumstances 
of  every  kind,  would  have  pointed  out  for  the  office  of 
historian  of  the  transactions  which  happened  during 
the  age  in  which  he  himself  lived,  it  was  surely  Xeno- 
phon. Distinguished,  perhaps,  even  above  the  very 
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greatest  of  the  captains  whose  exploits  he  has  re- 
corded in  genius  or  war ;  having  access  to  means  of 
information,  which  no  individual  besides  himself 
could  probably  have  commanded ;  with  a  taste  the 
most  refined,  and  an  understanding  strengthened  and 
enlarged,  not  merely  by  an  experience  of  mankind 
and  of  public  affairs,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  fewj 
but  also  by  the  instruction  of  the  father  of  all  that 
is  sound  and  elevating  in  philosophy,  we  may  safely 
take  for  granted,  that  he  has  imparted  to  the  history 
which  he  has  left  us  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  all  the  in- 
terest and  value,  of  which  the  facts  that  he  had  to  record 
were  properly  susceptible.  And  yet  while  the  work 
of  Thucydides  is  known  almost  by  heart  by  every 
scholar,  and  quoted  by  every  writer  as  the  great  re- 
pository of  political  wisdom  and  historical  illustration, 
the  work  of  Xenophon,  which  as  a  piece  of  composi- 
tion is  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Attic  taste, 
which  has  been  spared  by  the  destructive  hand  ot 
time,  is  almost  unknown  to  the  general  reader,  and 
not  always  read  even  by  those  who  feel  ashamed  to 
confess  their  ignorance  of  Livy  or  Herodotus. 

The  fact  is,  after  the  submission  of  Athens  to  the 
will  of  the  conqueror,  that  which  follows  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  until  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian 
power,  when  a  new  state  of  things  begins  to  arise,  is 
like  that  part  of  a  drama  which  is  protracted  after 
the  catastrophe.  Some  curiosity  is  perhaps  felt  to 
know  what  afterwards  became  of  the  several  cities 
and  states ;  just  as  in  a  novel,  we  linger  to  be  told 
the  final  destiny  of  the  persons  of  the  story  ;  but  our 
curiosity  is  merely  adventitious — it  is  unconnected 
with  any  hopes  or  fears — it  is  a  mere  desire  to  know, 
without  regard  to  any  wish  that  we  seek  to  gratify. 
On  this  account,  we  may  the  less  repent  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  events  that  inter- 
vened between  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  power,  and 
the  rise  of  that  of  Thebes  under  Epaminondas,  is,  in 
many  respects,  imperfect.  The  principal  events  them- 
selves are  indirectly  known  to  us  by  means  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Diodorus ;  but  the  reader  is  often  puzzled 
in  what  way  they  ought  to  be  interpreted.  Wars 
arise  ;  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  are  manifested  ; 
alliances  are  broken  and  concluded  ;  but  what  that 
particular  state  of  things  may  have  been  in  the  several 
states,  from  which  they  originated,  or  by  what  ac- 
cidents that  constant  revolution  of  parties  is  brought 
4  c 
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History,  about,  which  is  for  ever  happening  at  Corinth,  at 
^— v~ '  Argos,  at  Thebes,  and,  to  a  certain  point,  even  at  Sparta 
itself,  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  only  to  con- 
jecture. From  these  circumstances  the  narrative  is 
broken,  as  it  were,  into  pieces,  without  any  clue  being 
left  to  us  by  which  to  connect  the  events  with  each 
other.  How  detrimental  this  necessarily  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  story  needs  not  be  pointed  out  ;  and 
what  is  perhaps  no'less  important,  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  this  part  of  Grecian  history,  is  di- 
minished in  a  still  greater  degree.  When  every  thing 
appears  accidental  and  capricious,  and  to  be  the  re- 
sult simply  of  a  disorganized  state  of  politics  and  par- 
ties, it  is  difficult  to  reason  either  to  or  from  any 
general  principle  ;  the  only  moral  which  a  philosophi- 
cal reader  is  able  to  deduce,  is  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
discomfort  and  insecurity  which  belong  to  all  forms 
of  government,  be  they  of  what  denomination  they 
may,  the  principles  of  which  are  not  laid  upon  the 
foundation  of  hereditary  institutions. 

For  these  reasons  we  propose  to  pass  over  with 


rapidity  that  period,  which  ensued  in  the  interval  be-  Greece, 
tvveen  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  v— ->/— ' 
the  rise  of  the  Theban  power.  The  only  prominent 
incident  in  this  part  of  Grecian  history,  was  the 
expedition  of  the  Greeks  under  Cyrus,  in  the  rebellion 
of  that  prince  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  This 
event  may  be  considered,  as  having  ultimately  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  by  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  Grecians  to  the  internal  weakness  of 
that  large  and  ill-cemented  empire.  The  details  of 
the  expedition  also,  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  Xenophon,  at  once  the  historian  and  the 
leader  of  that  unfortunate  but  marvellous  atchieve- 
ment,  throw  no  inconsiderable  light  upon  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  times,  both  in  the  east  and 
among  the  Greeks  themselves.  This  interesting  and 
celebrated  event,  which  forms  perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous episode  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  chapter ;  and  it  falls  with  propriety 
under  the  head  of  Xenophon,  whose  life  will  thus  fur- 
nish the  material  for  an  important  article  of  biography. 
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Early  years 
of  Xeno- 
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Account  of 
his  youth  hy 
Diogenes 
Laert. 


His  intro- 
duction to 
Socrates. 


OF  the  origin  and  early  years  of  Xenophon,  the 
Athenian,  our  information  is  extremely  scanty  :  the 
political  party  to  which  he  was  attached,  the  interest 
which  Socrates  took  in  the  formation  of  his  principles, 
the  high  connections  which  he  formed  wherever  his 
fortune  cast  him,  and  the  resources  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  commanded,  all  conduce  to  establish 
the  probability  that  he  was  well  born  and  well  edu- 
cated ;  but  history  affords  us  no  positive  intelligence, 
further  than  the  name  of  his  father,  Gryllus,  and  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Archian  division  of  the  Egeid 
ward.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  ingenious  discussion ;  and  the  result  of  the 
accurate  investigation  of  Mitford,  which  determines 
the  commencement  of  his  military  career  to  have  been 
about  his  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year,  and 
which,  consequently,  would  place  his  birth  about 
B.  c.  427,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  state- 
ment of  Diogenes  Laertius  that  he  became  of  age 
(rjK^a^e)  ol.  94.  4.  B.  c.  40O,  and  subsequently  joined 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  The  last-mentioned  author 
insinuates,  that  Xenophon  in  his  youth  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  vices  of  his  age  and  country  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  before  he  became  acquainted  with  So- 
crates he  had  not  given  much  attention  to  the  duties 
of  morality. — "  He  was,"  said  Diogenes,  "  well  man- 
nered, and  finely  formed  to  a  miracle,  and  to  these 
advantages  were  added  extraordinary  vigour  of  body 
and  hardihood  of  constitution.  His  introduction  to 
the  gre.it  philosopher  to  whom  he  became  so  deeply 
indebted,  and  so  affectionately  attached,  was  highly 
characteristic  of  the  abrupt,  yet  winning,  manner  of 
the  teacher,  and  of  the  ingenuous  docility  of  the  pu- 
pil." It  is  fe'aid  that  Socrates,  meeting  him  in  a  nar- 
row gateway,  extended  his  walking-stick  across  it,  so 
as  to  hinder  hi'i?  passage,  inquiring  how  a  man  could 
acquire  the  means  of  profit  ?  and  upon  receiving  a 


suitable  reply,  he  inquired  further,  how  men  could  Xenophon. 
attain  to  virtue  and  honour  ?  Xenophon  being  at  a  i  .-  —  _J 
loss  for  an  answer,  the  philosopher  added,  "  Follow 
me  then,  and  learn."  And  from  that  time  he  became 
a  hearec  of  Socrates,  and  was  the  first  who  took  notes 
from  his  lectures,  which  he  afterwards  published, 
with  the  title  of  memoirs.  Memorabilia. — (Diogenes 
Laertius.)  This  connection,  however  favourable  to 
his  future  happiness,  and  to  his  fame,  did  not  conduce, 
at  the  moment,  to  render  his  situation  at  Athens  more 
comfortable.  It  appears  probable  that  he  was,  from 
his  birth  and  family,  attached  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  which  suffered  at  that  period  all  the  exactions 
and  mortifications  which  the  low  tyranny  of  the  mob, 
exulting  in  successful  sedition,  could  inflict ;  and  it 
had  for  some  time  been  more  than  suspected,  that  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  were  trained  in  notions  unfa- 
vourable to  the  continuance  of  an  unbridled  demo- 
cracy— a  suspicion  which,  more  than  the  alleged 
accusation  of  impiety,  or  the  virulence  of  the  rival 
sophists,  contributed  to  the  condemnation  of  that 
philosopher,  by  the  jealous  temper  of  the  sovereign 
people?  About  a  year  before  this  judgment,  which 
cast  so  indelible  a  stain  upon  the  Athenian  character, 
an  event  occurred  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  pros- 
pects of  Xenophon,  and  deprived  his  country  of  his 
services  and  of  his  example.  Cyrus  the  younger,  CVTUS  im- 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Darius,  had  been  left  prisoned  by 
commander-in-chief  of  a  district  of-  vast  extent  and  Artaxerxes. 
richness,  was,  soon  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  perfidious  satrap  Tissaphernes,  seized  by  his  elder 
brother  Artaxerxes,  the  new  king,  and  condemned  to 
death  ;  but,  at  the  intercession  of  Parysatis,  the  queen- 
mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  partial  to  her 
younger  son,  he  was  liberated,  and  restored  to  his  Is  released, 
command.  Indignant,  however,  at  the  insult,  and 
made  sensible  of  the  insecurity  of  a  younger  brother's 
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state,  under  Eastern  despotism,  he  became  guilty  of 
that  crime  of  which  he  had  been,  perhaps  unjustly, 
accused,  and  entertained  a  design  against  the  throne 
and  life  of  the  king,  under  the  too-well  founded  im- 
pression that  both  could  not  continue  in  safety. 

With  this  view  the  Persian  prince  laid  himself  out 
to  win  popularity,  by  a  splendid  and  liberal  hospi- 
tality ;  and  he  laboured  to  strengthen  his  forces,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  without  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  the  royal  court ;  seeking,  under  pretext 
of  differences  with  the  neighbouring  satraps,  to  en- 
gage in  his  service  a  formidable  body  of  Grecian 
heavy-armed  mercenaries,  of  which  he  had  taken  care 
to  exhibit  a  specimen  at  Susa,  when  he  travelled 
thither  shortly  before  the  death  of  Darius,  and  had 
carefully  observed  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  by  their  formidable  appearance. 

Among  those  whom  he  now  entertained,  Proxenus, 
a  Theban  of  rank,  pupil  of  the  Leontine  Gorgias,  who 
brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  five  hundred  tar- 
geteers,  or  light  infantry,  was  received  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  treated  as  his  personal  friend  ;  he  being 
intimately  connected  with  Xenophon  wrote  to  him  at 
Athens,  inviting  him  to  share  the  prince's  favour,  and 
to  join  the  projected  expedition  as  a  volunteer.  Xeno- 
phon shewed  the  letter  to  Socrates,  and  desired  him 
to  be  his  counsellor  on  the  occasion.  The  conjunc- 
ture was  important :  Cyrus  was  the  ally  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  and,  consequently,  in  the  hostile  spirit  of  the 
times,  considered  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  although 
nothing  had  passed  to  prove  that  he  had  any  designs 
inimical  to  the  republic ;  to  follow  his  fortunes  would, 
therefore,  be  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  Laconism,  an 
offence  at  this  time  nearly  synonymous  with  the 
crime,  of  being  an  aristocrat,  and  likely  to  be  punished 
by  a  sentence  amounting  to  banishment  for  life. 

The  philosopher,  who  probably  saw  in  his  youthful 
friend  talents  and  energies  for  the  exercise  of  which 
his  situation  in  his  own  country  afforded  him  little 
opportunity,  and  who  could  not  but  feel  the  question- 
able nature  of  the  proposed  adventure,  declined  giving 
judgment  himself,  but  recommended  a  reference  to 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Xenophon,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  suggestion,  undertook  a  journey  to 
that  celebrated  temple,  and  it  is  likely  secured  the 
favour  of  the  Pythia  by  well-timed  liberality ;  but 
instead  of  inquiring  whether  or  not  he  should  accept 
the  invitation  to  Sardis,  he  merely  put  the  question 
under  what  auspices,  and  with  what  sacrifices,  he 
should  prepare  for  the  expedition  ?  to  which  a  di- 
rect and  favourable  answer  having  been  returned,  he 
informed  Socrates  of  the  result,  who,  after  mildly 
reprimanding  him  for  his  departure  from  the  advice 
which  he  had  solicited,  bid  him  set  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  God.  (Diogenes  Laertius.) 

As  Xenophon  must  have  passed  his  eighteenth  year, 
sometime  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  it  is  likely  that  he  would,  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  have  seen  some  service, 
although  the  part  which  he  took  in  it  is  no  where  re- 
corded ;  but  many  circumstances  concur  in  rendering 
it  probable  that  he  served  with  other  Athenians  of 
rank  in  the  cavalry,  and  employed  himself  in  acquiring 
information  on  military  subjects  ;  for  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  received  at  the  court  of  Sardis  like 
a  raw  recruit,  and  his  establishment  there,  as  we 


afterwards  incidentally  learn,  was  peculiarly  eques-  Xenophon. 
trian.  **— ^v^-^ 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  prince  had  engaged  Xenophon 
a  Grecian  force  of  about  eleven  thousand  heavy-  J0"18  Cyras. 
armed  troops,  and  two  thousand  light  infantry,  prin- 
cipally under  the  direction  of  Clearchus,  a  Lacedae- 
monian exile,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence, 
and  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
claries,  (nearly  a£8,000.)  for  the  purpose  of  clandestine- 
ly raising  troops  among  the  Hellespontine  Thracians.  Cyrus's  ge- 
He  had  also  employed,  in  a  similar  service,  Aristippus,  nerals. 
a  Thessalian,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  home  by 
one  of  those  violent  factions  so  common  in  Grecian 
states,  and  had  availed  himself  of  the  asylum  and 
ready  aid  which  Cyrus  afforded  to  all  warlike  fugi- 
tives, to  reinstate  himself  and  his  party  by  force  of 
arms.  Proxenus,  the  Boeotian,  to  whom  Xenophon 
owed  his  introduction,  had  been  engaged  to  raise  an 
army  under  pretext  of  chastising  the  Peisidians  for 
some  inroads  upon  the  government  of  the  prince  j 
while  Sophaenetus  of  Stymphalus,  with  two  associates, 
(Socrates  of  Achaea,  and  Pasion  of  Megara)  was  di- 
rected to  enlist  all  the  soldiers  he  could  meet  with, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  dispute 
with  Tissaphernes  respecting  the  Milesian  territory. 

At  length,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  prepared  for  jje  com- 
his  great  undertaking,  Cyrus  ordered  Clearchus  im-  mences 
mediately  to  join  with  all  his  force,  and  Aristippus  to  warlike 
make  terms  with  his  citizens,  and  to  send  him  the  °Peratlons- 
troops  he  had  collected  under  the  command  of  his 
countryman  Menon.  He  also  sent  to  Xenias,  the 
Arcadian,  who  had  before  accompanied  him  to  Susa, 
and  who  afterwards  commanded  the  foreign  forces  in 
his  garrisons,  to  bring  him  all  who  could  safely  be 
spared  from  that  service.  He  recalled  the  generals 
who  were  conducting  the  siege  of  Miletus,  and  com- 
manded the  Milesian  exiles  to  join  him  in  the  pre- 
tended expedition  against  the  Peisidians  ;  other  Gre- 
cian reinforcements  received  a  route  to  meet  him  on 
the  road  ;  and  his  whole  disposable  Persian  army 
accompanied  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  hoped  to 
have  so  deceived  the  king,  with  respect  to  the  object 
of  his  march,  as  to  have  taken  him  quite  unprepared, 
and  to  have  overcome  him  almost  without  a  battle  ; 
but  the  wily  Tissaphernes,  exasperated  by  former 
enmity,  as  well  as  by  recent  aggression,  perceived  at 
once  the  disproportion  between  the  means  provided  and. 
the  object  professed  ;  and  taking  five  hundred  cavalry 
as  his  body  guard,  set  off,  with  the  utmost  speed  he 
could  use,  to  Susa,  and  thus  enabled  the  king  to  make 
preparations  for  repelling  the  approaching  invasion. 

The  army  set  out  from  Sardis  in  the  month  of 
April  401.  B.  c.  with  all  the  pomp,  and  much  of  the 
luxury  of  a  Persian  camp,  only  it  was  ill  provided 
with  money,  Cyrus  having  probably  exhausted  his 
treasury  in  enrolling  so  great  a  force,  and  depending, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  times,  upon  the  volun- 
tary or  forced  contributions  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  upon  the  hopes  of  speedy 
success  and  immense  booty. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detail  all  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  a  march,  which  Xenophon  relates  without 
taking  any  occasion  to  make  mention  of  himself,  but 
with  an  attention  to  the  topography  and  natural  hi»» 
tory  of  the  various  districts  through  which  he  tra- 
velled, which  suggests  a  conjecture,  that  the  idea  of 
writing  the  Anabasis  was  entertained  from  tlis 
4  c2 
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Biography.  anci  might  possibly  have  been  proposed  to  him  by  his 
>-"V~™"*'  friend  and  adviser  Socrates  ;  some  incidents,  however, 
must  not  be  omitted,  which  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  character  of  those  Grecian  mercenaries  on 
whom  the  fate  of  empires  now  began  to  depend,  as 
well  as  upon  the  resources  to  which  their  leaders  were 
driven  to  supply  those  deficiencies  of  pay,  which  the 
poverty  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Persians,  so  often  occasioned.  More  than  three 
Cyrus  in  months  pay  was  in  arrear,  when  Cyrus  arrived  at  the 
distress  for  plain  of  Caystrus,  where  he  halted  for  five  days,  hav- 
treasure,  mg  jeft  gardis  little  more  than  seven  weeks  ;  and  the 
soldiers,  says  Xenophon,  "  went  frequently  to  the 
door  of  his  lodging  to  demand  what  was  due  to  them. 
He  put  them  off  alleging  the  great  prospects  before 
them ;  and  shewing  the  vexation  which  he  really  felt ; 
appealing  to  their  experience  that  it  was  not  his  habit 
to  fail  of  payment  when  he  had  it  in  his  power." 
is  relieved  At  this  critical  period  he  received  a  visit  from 
by  Epyaxa.  Epyaxa,  the  wife  of  Syennesis,  whom  Xenophon  calls 
the  king  of  the  Cilicians,  but  who  was  nevertheless  a 
tributary  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  subject,  to  the  im- 
perial sceptre  of  Artaxerxes.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported, that  this  lady  not  only  brought  the  prince  a 
large  supply  of  money,  but  granted  him  still  more 
costly  favours  ;  and  he  was  enabled,  besides  dis- 
charging the  demands  of  his  army,  to  gratify  the 
soldiers  with  a  month's  pay  in  advance.  The  princess 
continued  some  days  with  the  army,  either  from  poli- 
tical or  other  motives,  and  at  her  request  Cyrus  re- 
viewed his  troops  at  Tyriaeum,  which  Xenophon  dis- 
tinguishes as  "  an  inhabited  city,"  with  reference  to 
the  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Persian  em- 
pire, of  "  cities  great  and  fair,  without  inhabitant," 
in  consequence  of  the  system  of  spoil  and  plunder,  by 
which  the  petty  wars  between  the  Satraps  were  con- 
ducted, and  of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, which  was  unable  to  protect  its  dependencies  or 
maintain  subordination  in  the  provinces. 

The  lady  appears  to  have  been  more  frightened  than 
pleased  with  the  display  of  Grecian  warfare ;  but 
Cyrus  derived  additional  hopes  from  the  alarm  which 
the  brilliancy  of  their  armour,  the  exactness  of  their 
discipline,  and  the  vigour  of  their  charge,  produced 
among  the  natives  of  the  east.  In  this  review,  Menon, 
at  the  head  of  his  Thessalians,  occupied  the  right 
wing,  and  Clearchus  the  left.  The  former  had  after- 
wards the  honour  of  reconducting  the  Cilician  princess 
with  an  escort  to  her  residence.  He  appears  to  have 
been  in  high  favour  with  Cyrus,  though  Xenophon 
speaks  of  him  in  strong  terms  of  disapprobation,  and 
relates  some  circumstances  much  to  his  disadvantage  ; 
it  is  hinted  (by  Diogenes  Laertius),  that  he  had  some 
personal  reason  to  dislike  him. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia, 
a  negociation  ensued  between  Cyrus  and  Syennesis, 
in  consequence  of  which  another  large  subsidy  was 
provided  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  ;  but  here  a  new 
cause  of  discontent  arose,  which  speedily  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and.threatened  to  destroy  all  the  schemes 
of  Cyrus,  by  the  dissolution  of  his  ill-compacted  army. 
^  The  soldiers  had  for  some  time  entertained  suspi- 
cions, that  the  real  design  of  the  prince  was  against 
the  king,  and  they  now  declared,  that  as  they  were 
^prevail-  not  enlistetl  for  that  service,  they  would  proceed  no 
further.  Clearchus  attempted  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  his  horses  beginning  the  march, 
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were  stoned,  himself  narrowly  escaping  with  life. 
Finding  subordination  at  an  end,  he  desisted;  and 
having  called  a  general  assembly  of  the  troops,  where 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  Spartan  general  in 
tears  commanded  silence,  he  addressed  them  in  a 
speech  probably  more  laconic  and  less  skilful  than 
the  harangues  put  into  his  mouth  by  Xenophon,  but 
which  had  the  effect  not  only  of  restoring  satisfaction 
and  obedience  among  his  own  troops,  but  even  of  in- 
ducing more  than  two  thousand  men  who  had  hitherto 
served  under  Xenias  and  Pasion,  to  transfer  their 
arms  and  baggage  to  the  camp  of  Clearchus,  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  want  of  military  discipline,  arising- 
from  the  prevalence  of  republican  principles. 

By  these  and  other  arts  which  the  deficiency  of 
authority  compelled  him  to  adopt,  he  induced  the 
assembly  of  soldiers  to  send  a  deputation  to  Cyrus,  in- 
order  to  ascertain  the  real  objects  of  the  expedition. 
The  prince,  who  was  suffering  the  most  extreme  un- 
easiness on  account  of  their  defection,  could  not  ven- 
ture to  announce  his  actual  intentions,  and  replied  to 
the  deputies  that  an  enemy  of  his,  (Abrocomas,  Satrap 
of  Syria,)  was  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
distant  only  twelve  days'  march  from  Tarsus ;  and 
that  he  desired  to  proceed  against  him.  The  assembly 
were  not  so  deceived  by  this  feint,  but  that  the  de- 
sign against  the  king  was  still  suspected  ;  but  in  the 
difficulty  of  returning  without  pay,  and  against  the 
will  of  their  leaders,  through  an  enemy's  country,  and 
apprehensive  that  Cyrus  might  turn  his  arms  against 
them,  if  prevented  from  pursuing  his  original  plan, 
they  resolved  to  follow  him,  on  condition  of  receiving 
an  augmentation  of  one  third  to  their  pay.  And  thus 
this  alarming  sedition  was  effectually  quieted. 

All,  however,  were  not  satisfied  ;  and  the  tAvo  ge- 
nerals, Xenias  and  Pasion,  mortified  by  the  secession 
of  their  troops,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  prince  in 
it,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  soon  after- 
wards afforded,  by  their  arrival  and  stay  at  Myriandrus, 
a  Phoenician  sea  port  of  some  commercial  importance, 
where  the  united  Lacedaemonian  and  Persian  Heels 
met  the  army,  to  take  their  passage  home  ;  and 
Xenophon  has  acknowledged  that  he  was  tempted  to 
follow  their  example,  but  was  withheld  from  it  by 
the  dictates  of  prudence  and  honour.  Cyrus  was  the 
first  to  announce  this  desertion  to  the  Greeks,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  gain  popularity 
by  a  display  of  magnanimity,  not  only  abstaining  from 
pursuit,  which,  with  his  swift  galleys  would  have 
been  certain  of  success,  but  assuring  the  soldiers, 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  deserters,  who  had 
been  left  in  his  power  at  Tralles,  as  pledges  of  their 
fidelity,  should  be  restored  to  them  in  safety. 

No  further  difficulties  arose  till  they  reached  Thap- 
sacus,  a  large  and  rich  city  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates ;  where,  having  halted  for  five  days, 
Cyrus  sent  for  the  Grecian  generals,  and  avowed  his 
design  of  marching  to  Babylon  against  the  great  king, 
desiring  them  to  exert  their  influence  to  prevail  on 
the  soldiers  to  follow.  A  general  assembly  being 
called,  the  communication  so  long  secretly  expected 
was  made  ;  the  soldiers,  as  usual,  shewed  reluctance, 
and  accused  their  officers  of  having  deceived  them, 
with  a  view  of  extorting  a  further  increase  of  pay  or 
gratification,  and  they  demanded  the  same  sum  which 
had  been  given  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  attended  the  prince  on  his  visit  to 
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his  father,  and  who  were  exposed  to  no  hazards  of 
battle.  Cyrus  immediately  promised  a  gratuity  of 
five  minae  of  silver  (about  £  16.)  to  each  man,  on 
their  arrival  at  Babylon,  and  undertook  to  continue 
their  monthly  pay  at  the  increased  rate  at  which  it 
then  stood  of  three  half  darics,  till  their  return  to 
Ionia.  The  greater  part  of  the  army  were  engaged 
by  this  offer  ;  but  while  they  were  yet  deliberating 
upon  it,  the  artful  Menon  drew  his  men  aside,  and 
advised  them  to  take  that  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  the  prince  by  crossing  the  river  first, 
while  the  rest  were  hesitating.  This  being  done,  they 
immediately  received  the  thanks  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
promise  of  a  liberal  reward,  and  Menon  himself  was 
honoured  with  splendid  presents.  The  whole  army 
soon  followed,  and  found  the  Euphrates  easily  ford- 
able  ;  an  event  which  the  flattery  of  the  Thapsacenes 
attributed  to  the  homage  of  the  river  paid  to  his 
future  king ;  alleging  that  it  had  never  before  oc- 
curred in  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  Abrocomas 
was  supposed  to  have  effectually  prevented  the  passage 
by  removing  all  the  vessels  upon  the  stream. 

Soon  after  this,  the  army  having  encamped  in  some 
deserted  works,  nearly  opposite  the  populous  town  of 
Carmanda,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  being  employed  in 
transporting  provisions  on  temporary  floats  made  of 
skins  from  the  market,  a  violent  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween a  soldier  serving  under  Clearchus,  and  one  be- 
longing to  Menon's  division  ;  and  the  former  general, 
deciding  that  Menon's  man  was  to  blame,  inflicted 
stripes  upon  him,  in  that  hasty  and  arbitrary  manner, 
which  the  deficiency  of  an  established  discipline  fre- 
quently occasioned.  The  comrades  of  the  culprit  so 
warmly  resented  this  interference,  that  when,  on  the 
same  day,  Clearchus  happened  to  pass  from  the  market 
through  their  quarters,  with  few  attendants,  one  of 
them,  who  was  employed  in  cleaving  wood,  flung  his 
hatchet  at  his  head,  and  was  supported  by  the  rest 
with  stones  and  similar  missiles.  Escaping  to  his  own 
camp,  he  called  to  arms ;  and,  but  for  the  timely 
intervention  of  Proxenus,  would  have  led  his  Thracian 
horse  to  action ;  during  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
Cyrus  opportunely  arrived,  and  rushing  with  his  suite 
into  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  cried  out, ' '  Clearchus, 
and  Proxenus,  and  you  Greeks  who  are  present,  know 
not  what  you  are  doing ;  if  you  fall  out  among  your- 
selves, I  shall  this  day  be  cut  off,  and  you  not  long  after; 
for  if  my  native  troops  see  any  thing  amiss  between  us, 
they  will  instantly  become  more  dangerous  than  the 
forces  of  the  king."  This  remonstrance  brought  Clear- 
chus to  himself,  and  all  parties  laid  down  their  arms. 

This  storm  was  scarcely  appeased,  when  a  new 
alarm  was  excited  by  the  treachery  of  Orontas,  a  re- 
lative of  the  prince,  who  was  discovered  to  hold  a 
correspondence  with  the  king,  and  to  have  arranged 
a  plan  for  deserting  with  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry. 
Being  apprehended,  he  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
admitted  that  having  twice  before  been  pardoned, 
after  similar  offences,  he  could  never  hope  to  re- 
establish his  character  ;  Cyrus,  unwilling  to  appear 
despotic,  asked  Clearchus  for  his  judgment,  having  ad- 
mitted him  as  first  in  rank  of  the  Grecian  army  to  his 
council  on  this  occasion  ;  Clearchus,  without  hesita- 
tion, declared  his  opinion  for  death,  and  all  present, 
even  the  relatives  of  the  criminal,  assented  to  its  pro- 
priety. Cyrus  therefore  condemned  him  to  suffer,  he 
was  respectfully  led  out  j  and  seen  no  more. 


The  time  for  action  now  approaching,  Cyrus  took  care  Xenophon. 
to  animate  his  Grecian  troops  by  renewed  and  splendid 
promises,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  immense  superiority 
of  numbers,  with  which  they  would  have  to  contend, 
encouraging  them  at  the  same  time  with  assurances  that 
they  would  find  the  Persian  soldiers  less  than  women. 

He  assigned  the  Greeks  a  position  on  the  right  of  Cyrus's  dis- 
his  army,   flanked    by  the   Euphrates,   and   directed  position  of 
Clearchus  to  command  their  right  wing,  and  Menon  llis  &rmy- 
the  left.     Aud  here  for  the  first  time  Xenophon  makes 
mention  of  himself.     "  Cyrus  rode  along  at  a  moderate 
distance  surveying  both  armies,   looking  now  at  the 
enemy,  now  at  his  friends.     Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
seeing  him  from  the  Grecian  line,  riding  out  to  meet 
him,  inquired  if  he  had  any  commands  for  him.     He  Xenophon's 
stopping  his  horse  informed  him,  and  desired  him  to  n.rst  men- 
tell  them  all,  that  the    sacrifices  and  victims  were  ^f  °f  him" 
favourable.     While  he  was  saying  this,  he  heard  a 
clamour  through  the  ranks,  and  asked  what  it  was. 
Xenophon  told  him  that  they  were  exchanging  a  fresh 
watchword.     He  wondered  who  could  have  given  it 
out,  and  asked  what  it  might  be.     Xenophon  replied, 
that  it  was  Jupiter,  the  Preserver  and  Victory.    Cyrus 
having  heard  it,  said  I  agree  to  it ;  let  it  be  so,  and 
having  said  this  he  rode  off  to  his  station." 

The  minuteness  with  which  a  circumstance,  in  it- 
self so  little  important,  is  related,  is  highly  character- 
istic of  a  young  man  ambitious  of  notice  and  gratified 
by  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  to  imply,  that  Xenophon  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  army,  and  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  councils  of  the  prince  ;  for  had  he  been 
accustomed  to  converse  familiarly  with  Cyrus,  he 
would  scarcely  have  recorded  the  present  interview. 

The  battle  of  Cunaxa,  which  followed  immediately  Battle  of 
after  the  anecdote  that  has  just  been  related,  and  in  Cunaxa, 
which  Cyrus  was  slain  and  his  army  completely  de-  and  death 
feated  by  Artaxerxes,  belongs  to  the  history  of  Persia  °  ^ 
rather  than  to  the  life  of  Xenophon,  or  to  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  The  native  troops  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 
were  totally  routed  and  dispersed ;  but  in  that  part  of 
the  field  in  which  the  Greeks  fought,  the  forces  of 
Artaxerxes  were  driven  from  the  field  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  almost  without  resistance.  These  last  were 
pursued  until  the  Grecians  at  length,  wearied  with 
slaughter  and  fatigue,  returned  to  their  camp.  As 
they  had  gone  into  battle  without  dinner,  it  was  no 
small  mortification  to  them,  on  their  arrival,  to  find 
that  their  quarters  had  been  plundered  ;  nevertheless, 
as  they  supposed  that  a  great  victory  had  been  gained, 
their  spirits  were  raised,  and  they  waited  patiently, 
hoping  that  the  morning  would  bring  them  intelli- 
gence and  orders  from  Cyrus.  When  day  dawned,  the 
generals,  surprized  at  receiving  no  communication, 
resolved  to  march  forward  in  the  hope  of  falling  in 
with  him  ;  but  at  sunrise,  two  officers  of  distinction, 
Procles,  the  governor  of  Teuthrania,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Demaratus,  the  Laconian,  and  Glous, 
the  son  of  Tamus,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  informed  the 
Greeks  that  Cyrus  was  dead  ;  and  that  the  remainder  of 
his  army  had  fled  to  their  camp  under  the  conduct  of 
Ariaeus  their  general,  who  desired  to  inform  the 
Greeks  that  he  would  wait  for  them  that  day,  but  on 
the  morrow  should  march  homewards  for  Ionia.  This  Spirited  re- 
intelligence  was  received  by  the  whole  army,  officers  ply  of  Cle- 
and  men,  with  the  deepest  consternation  ;  but  Cle-  a 
archus,  with  true  Spartan  spirit,  replied,  "  I  would 
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that  Cyrus  had  lived  to  profit  by  our  victory ;  but 
since  it  is  otherwise,  we  are  not  less  masters  of  the 
field,  and  but  for  your  arrival,  should  have  been  now 
on  our  march  in  pursuit  of  the  king  ;  wherefore  tell 
Ariaeus  that  if  he  will  return  hither,  we  will  set  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  since  they  who  conquer 
have  a  right  to  reign."  Having  thus  spoken,  he  sent 
them  back,  and  desired  Cherisophus  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian and  Menon  to  accompany  them  ;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, had  himself  proposed  to  undertake  the  embassy 
as  the  friend  and  xenus,*  or  guest,  of  Ariaeus. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clearchus  was  too  good  a  gene- 
ral to  neglect  provision  for  the  immediate  wants  of 
his  army.  He  ordered  a  number  of  draught  oxen  and 
asses  to  be  killed,  and  gathering  up  the  darts  and 
wicker  or  wooden  shields  of  the  barbarians,  and  break- 
ing up  some  unnecessary  waggons  for  fuel,  they  fed 
that  day  upon  boiled  meat.  After  dinner,  when  they 
were,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  assem- 
bled together  to  spend  the  heat  of  the  day  in  conver- 
sation, some  heralds  arrived  from  the  king  and  from 
Tissaphernes,  (among  whom  Avas  a  Greek  named 
Phalesius,  in  the  service  of  the  satrap,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  him,)  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  that  they  should  ground  their  arms  and  surren- 
der at  discretion.  Clearchus  merely  replied,  that  it 
was  not  usual  with  the  victors  in  an  action  to  surren- 
der their  arms ;  and  leaving  the  other  generals  to  re- 
turn a  more  explicit  answer,  he  went  out  to  attend  a 
sacrifice,  promising  speedily  to  return.  During  his 
absence,  several  of  the  principal  Greeks  took  part  in 
the  discussion  ;  but  having  had  no  previous  consulta- 
tion on  a  message  so  unexpected,  they  spoke  as  their 
different  tempers  and  interests  led  them,  some  with 
indignant  contempt,  others  with  a  disposition  to  ac- 
commodation, and  a  few  with  offers  of  mercenary  ser- 
vice in  Egypt  or  elsewhere  ;  among  the  rest,  Xeno- 
phon  thus  addressed  the  messenger. 

"  With  us,  Phalesius,  as  you  may  perceive,  nothing 
is  of  value  but  our  arms  and  our  honour.  As  long 
as  we  preserve  our  arms,  we  can  rely  upon  our  own 
valour  ;  but  in  parting  with  them,  we  should  be  con- 
scious of  betraying  ourselves.  Think  not,  therefore, 
that  we  will  resign  our  only  remaining  property,  but 
rather  we  will  use  them  in  fighting  for  yours."  Pha- 
lesius laughed  heartily  at  this  set  speech,  and  replied, 
"  You  appear  to  be  a  scholar,  young  gentleman,  and 
what  you  say  is  pleasant  enough  ;  but  I  would  not 
have  your  inexperience  so  much  deceive  you,  as  to  set 
your  boasted  valour  against  the  power  of  the  king."f 

Clearchus  having,  probably,  under  the  usual  pre- 
text of  a  sacrifice,  taken  time  for  private  consultation, 
now  returned  to  the  assembly  and  inquired  what  had 
been  determined.  Phalesius  having  replied,  that  the 
rest  had  said  some  one  thing  and  some  another,  and 
that  he  hoped  for  a  definitive  answer  from  him  alone, 
Clearchus  desired  him,  as  of  Grecian  extraction,  to 
say  what  Greeks  ought  to  do  in  their  situation.  The 
question  being  evaded,  Clearchus  boldly  took  upon 

*  There  is  no  English  word  in  any  degree  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  terms  f  cvo?  and  £ cvia,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are 
here  and  frequently  used.  It  was  a  right  of  friendship,  arising  out 
of  a  contract  of  reciprocal  hospitality,  and  a  remnant  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  earliest  age  of  Greece. 

•f-  It  is  wonderful,  that  in  the  teeth  of  this  contemptuous  speech, 
recorded  by  Xenophon  himself,  two  distinguished  critics  and  his- 
torians, Spelman  and  Dodwell,  should  have  contended  that  he  was 
at  this  time  about  fifty  years  of  age. 


himself  to  send  the  following  message  to  the  king.  Xenophon. 
"  If  we  are  to  be  considered  as  the  king's  allies  we  v— y— J 
shall  be  more  worthy  of  his  service  in  our  armour  ;  if 
AVC  are  to  fight  for  our  safety,  we  cannot  spare  it." — 
"  This  answer,"  said  Phalesius,  "  we  will  report ; 
but  the  king  has  also  commanded  us  to  declare  that 
he  will  keep  truce  with  you  whilst  you  remain  here, 
but  will  consider  you  as  enemies  if  you  either  advance 
or  retreat ;  say,  therefore,  whether  you  choose  truce 
or  war." — "  Say,"  replied  the  general,  "  that  we  con- 
sent to  the  proposition  of  the  king." — "  But  is  it 
truce  or  war  ?"  urged  Phalesius.  "  A  truce,  if  we 
remain — war,  if  we  advance  or  retreat."  And  the 
question  being  repeated,  he  returned  the  same  an- 
swer, and  refused  to  declare  what  were  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  with  this  answer,  the  messengers  were 
constrained  to  depart.  Soon  afterwards,  Procles  and 
Cheirisophus  only  returned  from  Ariaeus,  declining 
the  offer  made  him  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of 
his  birth  to  that  of  many  Persian  nobles  ;  and  stating 
that  if  the  Greeks  should  not  join  him  that  night, 
he  should  march  in  the  morning  without  them.  Cle- 
archus, in  his  usual  manner,  desired  that  they  would 
do  as  they  thought  best,  and  declined  to  inform  them 
what  were  his  own  intentions.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  considered  the  matter  deeply,  and  to  hare 
determined  wisely ;  and  knowing  the  effect  which 
the  belief  in  divination  still  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
soldiery,  he  employed  it,  as  other  generals  and  states- 
men of  that  age  usually  did,  to  confirm  his  own  au- 
thority. Calling  the  officers  together  after  dusk,  he 
assured  them  that  having  sacrificed  with  a  view  to 
pursuing  the  king,  the  victims  had  appeared  unfavour- 
able ;  and  that  these  indications  were  well  founded 
was  proved  by  intelligence  since  received,  that  the 
king  had  passed  the  Tigris,  whose  stream  was  not 
fordable,  and  had  removed  all  the  boats.  To  remain 
where  they  were  encamped,  without  supplies,  was 
manifestly  impossible ;  the  victims  were  altogether 
propitious  for  a  return  to  the  Cyreian  party ;  he  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  they  should  retire  to  sup  as 
well  as  they  could ;  that  upon  the  sounding  of  the 
bugle,  which  usually  dismissed  them  to  bed,  they  and  coun- 
should  pack  up  their  baggage  ;  upon  hearing  it  re-  K^  a  re" 
peated  they  should  load  their  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  urn> 
when  it  should  sound  a  third  time,  the  march  should 
begin,  taking  care  to  keep  the  baggage  between  the 
river  and  the  army.  To  this  arrangement  the  officers 
all  submitted  in  silence  ;  not,  says  Xenophon,  because 
they  had  elected  Clearchus  their  leader,  but  from  feel- 
ing that  he  alone  had  the  talents  and  skill  requisite 
for  the  occasion,  and  that  the  others  were  inexperi- 
enced in  such  emergencies. 

Here  then  commences  the  celebrated  "  retreat  of  the  Retreat  of 
ten  thousand,"  as  it  has  been  somewhat  loosely  termed  the  10>000» 
by  the  moderns,  but  better  known  to  the  ancients  as 
the  "  Return  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks."  The  army  was 
now  encamped  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  thousand 
and  fifty  furlongs  from  the  city  of  Ephesus  in  Ionia, 
which  they  reckoned  as  their  rendezvous,  or  to  com- 
pute distance  by  time,  ninety  three  days  march.  By 
their  resolution  to  remove,  they  had  in  effect  declared 
themselves  at  war  with  the  king,  in  the  very  heart  of 
an  enemy's  country,  who  could  at  any  moment  pour 
down  upon  them  with  fifty  times  their  numbers,  and 
cut  off  all  the  sources  of  supply ;  and  their  only  allies 
within  two  thousand  miles,  were  a  defeated  band  of 
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Biography,  rebel  barbarians,  whose  weakness  and  cowardice  they 
knew,  and  whose  fidelity  they  had  every  reason  to 
suspect ;  conducted  by  a  man  who  appears  to  have 
possessed  neither  spirit  in  rebellion,  nor  honesty  in 
obedience.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  and  dangers  of 
their  situation,  their  own  numbers  were  thinned  by 
desertion  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  deserters  had  car- 
ried intelligence  to  the  king.  Marching  with  the  re- 
mainder, Ciearchtis  reached  his  first  encampment  ad- 
joining that  of  Ariaeus  about  midnight;  and  imme- 
diately laying  aside  their  armour,  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  waited  upon  the  Persian  commander, 
and  a  solemn  compact  was  made  between  the  Greeks 
on  one  part,  and  Ariaeus  and  his  chief  officers  on  the 
other,  to  observe  mutual  fidelity,  and  to  afford  mutual 
assistance;  the  Persian  further  covenanting  to  act 
faithfully  as  the  guide  of  the  army.  The  ceremony 
consisted  in  slaughtering  a  boar,  a  bull,  a  lynx*, 
and  a  ram,  and  their  mingled  blood  being  poured 
into  a  shield,  the  Greeks  dipped  into  it  a  sword, 
and  the  Persians  a  spear,  and  thus  took  the  pre- 
scribed oath.  Clearchus  then  desired  Ariaeus  to 
give  his  opinion  respecting  the  route  homewards.  It 
is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  form  any  opi- 
nion respecting  the  real  intentions  of  Ariaeus  in  mak- 
ing this  league  with  the  Greeks :  and  Xenophon  gives 
no  hint  of  any  insincerity  in  the  advice  which  he  now 
offered  them — to  avoid  the  road  by  which  they  had 
come,  on  account  of  their  want  of  supplies,  and  of 
the  barren  nature  and  exhausted  condition  of  the 
country,  and  to  return  home  by  a  longer  way  through 
a  rich  and  fertile  district ;  it  was,  however,  evident 
that  by  taking  the  Greeks  into  a  totally  strange  land, 
he  had  them  more  completely  in  his  power  than  while 
they  were  pursuing  a  track  already  known  to  them. 

It  was  agreed,  nevertheless,  to  follow  his  recom- 
mendation, which  was  certainly  supported  by  cogent 
arguments,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  gaining  ground  on 
the  king's  forces,  who,  it  was  argued,  could  not  over- 
take them  with  a  large  force,  and  dared  not  attack 
them  with  a  small  one.  Upon  this  arrangement  Xe- 
nophon makes  a  very  characteristic  remark,  observing 
that  it  clearly  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  retreat, 
at  least,  if  not  of  flight;  "  but  fortune,"  he  says, 
"  played  the  general  more  honourably ;"  for  it  shortly 
happened  that  the  Royal  troops  came  in  sight,  but 
were  afraid  to  attack  them,  and  actually  removed-*to 
a  safer  distance  during  the  night ;  a  caution  princi- 
pally attributable  to  the  Spartan  spirit  of  Clearchus, 
who  with  a  dignified  indifference  continued  his  march 
in  their  view,  neither  caring  to  attack,  nor  seeking  to 
avoid  an  engagement.  These  circumstances  led  to  an 
intercourse,  and  finally  to  an  arrangement  between 
the  parties,  the  terms  of  which  were  so  favourable  to 
the  Greeks,  that  they  ought  to  have  excited  suspicion; 
and  whatever  might  have  been  the  original  intentions 
of  Ariaeus,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  now 
bought  his  own  pardon  at  the  expense  of  concurring 
in  a  scheme  of  cunning  treachery  for  the  total  de- 
struction of  his  Grecian  friends.  To  this  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  persuasion  of  the  unprincipled  and  po- 

*  This  is  usually  translated  a  wolf,  but  as  the  lynx  was  with  the 
Persians  a  domestic  animal  kept  for  the  purposes  of  hunting-,  as 
hounds  are  with  us,  and  as  the  occasion  could  only  admit  of  sacri- 
ficing such  animals  as  were  at  hand,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
hen?  signifies,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do  in  Homer,  a  lynx. 


litic  Tissaphernes  who  had  been  appointed  to  sue-  Xenophon. 
ceed  the  unfortunate  Cyrus  in  his  great    command,  v— -v— • ** 
and  was,  in  consequence,  preparing  to  pursue  the  same 
journey  towards  Sardis  with  a  powerful  army. 

It  was  obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, that  the  Cyreian  Greeks  should  not  return  in 
safety,  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  their  formidable  coun- 
trymen, by  relating  the  facilities  of  their  march,  the 
imbecility  of  their  adversaries,  and  the  immense 
booty  to  be  obtained  by  a  successful  invasion ;  and  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt their  destruction  by  force,  even  with  that  vast 
superiority  of  numbers  which  the  king  could  com- 
mand. In  the  history  which  follows,  we  shall  trace  a 
deliberate  design  to  mislead,  to  disorganize,  and  ulti- 
mately to  annihilate  the  Grecian  army,  founded  upon 
the  knowledge  which  the  Persians  had  acquired  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  weaknesses,  and  so  artfully  con- 
trived, and  in  part  executed,  as  to  have  ensured  suc- 
cess, but  for  the  extraordinary  talents  and  prompt 
decision  of  Xenophon. 

The  boldness  and  independence  which  the  Greeks 
had  shewn,  by  determining  to  march  homewards  in 
defiance  of  the  king,  and  the  proud  style  which  their 
leader  assumed  in  every  communication  with  him, 
had  taught  the  Persian  court  that  little  was  to  be  ef- 
fected by  haughtiness  and  intimidation;  and  Arta- 
xerxes,  or  they  who  acted  in  his  name  on  this  occa- 
sion, wisely  laid  aside  the  lofty  tone  of  oriental  des- 
potism, and  not  only  submitted"  to  the  rough  manners 
of  Clearchus,  but  acceded  to  all  his  demands,  and  sup- 
plied him  liberally  with  provisions  ;  ensuring  by  such 
compliances  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  his  troops 
both  towards  the  king's  forces,  and  the  country  at 
large,  the  former  of  whom  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
an  attack  from  a  small  phalanx  of  Greeks,  and  the  latter 
knew  too  well  the  dreadful  consequences  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Grecian  cruelty  and  rapacity  in  pillage. 

Of  the  treachery  intended  against  them,  Clearchus 
appears  to  have  entertained  some  idea ;  for  Xenophon 
mentions,  that  in  conducting  his  troops,  under  Persian 
guides,  to  the  place  assigned  them  for  refreshment, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possibly,  observing  that  the  numerous  canals  and 
drains  across  which  they  were  led,  by  means  of  por- 
table bridges,  were  much  fuller  of  water  than  at  that 
season  would  ordinarily  have  occurred,  and  fearing 
that  there  might  be  a  design  of  entangling  them  in  the 
fens,  and  inundating  the  country.  If  such  was  the  in- 
tention, it  was  frustrated  by  the  expedition  with  which 
the  Greeks  traversed  these  intricate  marsh  lands ;  and 
on  their  arrival  at  the  villages  they  were  abundantly  re- 
freshed, and  well  entertained :  and  here,  partly  for 
rest  and  partly  from  policy,  they  remained  three  days. 

During  this  repose,  Tissaphernes,  accompanied  by  The  Greeks 
the  brother  of  the  queen,  and  three  Persians  of  rank,  and  Per- 
and  with  a  great  train,  had  an  interview  with  the  sian.s  lmve 
generals,  in  which  he  displayed  all  that  finesse,  and  aT"  ^lter" 
ready  perception  of  character,  which  characterize  an 
accomplished  diplomatist ;  and  which  prove  that  they, 
whom  the  Greeks  with  so  much  contempt  termed  bar- 
barians, though  less  warlike,  and  generally  less  vigo- 
rous in   mind  and  body,  were   in  fact  more   highly 
civilized,  more  polished  in  manners,  and  more  adroit 
in  negociation  than  themselves.     The   result  of  the 
present    discussion,   was    a   reference   to   the    Royal 
council,    whose  reply  the  Greeks  awaited  two  days 
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Biography,  in  great  anxiety.  On  the  third  day,  Tissaphernes 
returned,  and  the  treaty  was  settled  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  That  after  the  army  which  was  to 
accompany  the  new  satrap  should  have  joined  that 
of  Ariasus,  this  united  force  should  march  to- 
wards Ionia,  and  act  as  guides  to  the  Greeks ;  that 
they  should  provide  them  a  market  for  purchasing 
provisions  at  their  different  stations  on  the  road  ; 
that  in  failure  hereof  the  Greeks  should  be  allowed  to 
seize  in  the  villages  as  much  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  present  consumption,  but  without  committing 
waste ;  provided  always,  that  whenever  a  market  could 
be  procured  they  should  not  plunder  the  country. 

This  being  agreed,  Tissaphernes  returned  to  court 
to  complete  his  preparations,  and  the  Greeks  encamp- 
ing near  Ariaeus  awaited  his  return  about  three  weeks. 
During  this  period  the  symptoms  of  alienation  became 
so  strong  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  that  the  Greeks 
took  alarm,  and  pressed  Clearchus  to  remain  no 
longer  ;  but  that  prudent  general,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  participated  in  their  uneasiness,  would 
not  consent  to  begin  the  rupture  by  departing  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  ;  alleging  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  rivers  they  might 
have  to  cross,  the  formidable  superiority  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry,  and  his  own  total  want  of  that  species  of 
force,  as  sufficient  reasons  for  avoiding  open  hostilities. 

Tissaphernes  at  length  arrived,  accompanied  by 
Orontas,  the  satrap  of  Armenia ;  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  son  of  that  Orontas  executed  by  Cyrus, 
and  to  have  received  the  king's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, as  a  compensation  for  the  death  and  disgrace 
of  his  father  incurred  in  the  royal  cause.  Each  of 
the  satraps  led  a  great  power,  principally  of  horse, 
and  Orontas  brought  his  bride  with  him.  The  close 
connection  which  immediately  appeared  to  subsist 
between  Tissaphernes  and  Ariaeus,  strengthened  the 
suspicions  and  increased  the  uneasiness  already  pre- 
vailing in  the  Grecian  army,  and  although  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  formally  observed,  yet  all  friendly 
intercourse  wholly  ceased,  precautions  against  sur- 
prise were  adopted  with  the  same  jealousy  as  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  and  some  blows  passed  among  the 
lower  servants  of  the  two  camps. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  evil  intentions  of  the 
Persian  generals  became  apparent,  by  a  feigned  com- 
munication made  to  Proxenus  and  Xenophon,  of  some 
intended  treachery  against  the  Greeks,  the  object  of 
•which  appears  to  have  been ,  by  exasperating  the  jealousy 
of  the  army,  to  excite  them  to  defection,  or  to  some 
violation  of  the  treaty ;  and  so  great  was  the  conster- 
nation of  Clearchus  that  the  plot  would  possibly  have 
succeeded,  had  not  the  penetration  of  Xenophon 
pointed  out  an  inconsistency  in  the  story  of  their  pre- 
tended friend,  which  considerably  relieved  him  from 
the  apprehension  of  any  immediate  attack  by  the  Per- 
sians. The  circumstance,  however,  added  to  other 
causes  of  discontent,  induced  Clearchus  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  Tissaphernes,  in  the  course  of  which 
that  wily  and  accomplished  statesman  prevailed  upon 
the  Spartan  to  lay  aside  his  suspicions  and  his  caution, 
and  by  artful  insinuations  transferred  to  Menon  the 
whole  blame  of  the  late  differences  ;  so  that  Clearchus 
was  induced  to  propose,  that  himself  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  should  wait  upon  the  satrap,  and 
that  a  cordial  reconciliation  should  take  place  ;  after 
which  he  remained  to  supper,  and  was  treated  with 


the  most  engaging  hospitality.    There  were  not  want-  Xenophon. 
ing  in  the  Grecian  army  persons  who  distrusted  these  ^-^-^^^ 
professions,  and  we  may  gather  that  Xenophon  him-  The  trea- 
self  advised  the  general  against  committing  himself  rc'.iery of 
to  4he  faith  of  his   doubtful  allies  j  but  Clearchus,  JJlraMi 
blunt  and  honest  by  nature,  fell  into  the  snare  ;  and  Seizure  of 
taking  with  him  four  other  generals,  and  twenty  in-  tne  Grecian 
ferior  officers,  and  being  followed  by  about  two  hun-  Senerals 
dred  soldiers  or  volunteers  all  unarmed  *,  he  repaired 
to  the  Persian  camp. — On  their  arrival,  the  five  gene- 
rals Clearchus,  Proxenus,  Menon,  Socrates,  and  Agias 
the  Arcadian  were  immediately  admitted,  the  other 
officers  waiting  without ;  and  not  long  after,  upon  a 
signal  given,  those  within  were  arrested,  and  those 
without  were   cut  to  pieces,  while  a  body  of  horse 
scouring  the  plain,  slew  all  the  mixed  crowd  which 
had  followed  them ;  and  so  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion, that  the  Greeks  who  had  observed  the  confusion 
from  the  camp,  and  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  were 
only  informed  of  the  truth  by  a  single  fugitive  who 
escaped  mortally  wounded.     All  flew  to  arms,  expect- 
ing an  immediate  attack ;  but  the  policy  of  Tissa- 
phernes was  not  to  fight,  but  to  wear  them  out,  and 
accordingly  he    instantly  dispatched    three    persons 
supposed  to  have  been  well  affected  towards  Cyrus, 
Ariaeus,    Artaozus,  and  Mithridates,  and,  as   was  re- 
ported, his  own  brother,  with  a  well  armed  escort  of 
three  hundred  horse,  to  demand  an  interview  with  the 
remaining  officers,  and  to  endeavour  to  practise  upon 
them  the  same  artifices  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully played   off  upon  Clearchus.     Cheirisophus  the 
Lacedaemonian  next  in  rank  to  Clearchus  was  absent, 
and  the  only  generals  in  the  camp  were  Sophaonetus, 
andCleanorof  Orchomenus  ;  these,  having  taken  proper 
measures  to  secure  their  safety,  went  out  to  meet  the 
Persians,  and  Xenophon  accompanied  them  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  friend  Prox-  and  death, 
enus.     Ariteus  then  declared  that  Clearchus,  having  °^  Clear- 
broken  the  treaty,   had  suffered  capital   punishment,  °  us' 
but  that  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  had  given  informa- 
tion of  his  treachery,  were  receivedamong  the  Persians 
with  high  honours  ;  the  king,  he  added,  demands  that 
you  should  give  up  your  armour,  which,  having  been 
the  property  of  Cyrus,  has,  in  course,  escheated  to  him. 
This  demand,  which  amounted  in  fact  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  was  answered  by  Cleanor  with 
becoming  indignation,  and   with   an   appeal   to  the 
honour  and  generosity  of  those  friends  of  Cyrus  who 
had  involved  themselves  in  the  perfidy  of  Tissapher- 
nes, which  could  only  nave  failed  of  effect  with  bad 
hearts  and  depraved  understandings.     Ariaeus  merely 
reiterated  his  charge  against  Clearchus ;  upon  which 
Xenophon,    with   his    characteristic    acuteness,   ob- 
served, "  Clearchus  then,  if  indeed  he  has  violated 
his  oath,  and  broken  the  treaty,  has  suffered  justly  j 
(for  it  is  right  that  perjury  should  be  punished  with 
death;)  but  since  our  generals  Proxenus  and  Menon 
have  deserved  well  of  you,  send  them  back  to  us,  for 
it  is  manifest  that  they  who  are  friends  of  both  parties, 
can  best  advise  for  our  mutual  advantage."     To  this 
fair  and  able  proposal  the  Persians  could  not  contrive 
a  reply,  and  after  considerable  discussion  among  them- 
selves, they  retired  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  the  least  ground 
for  the  charge  pretended  against  Clearchus,  or  any  of 
the  five   generals,  unless  the  excessive  avarice,  the 
*  So  we  may  understand  the  phrase  w?  ets  ayopav. 
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shameless  selfishness,  the  gross  debaucheries,  and 
the  total  want  of  principle,  which  Xenophon  attri- 
butes to  Menon  j  and  his  known  attachment  to  Ari- 
aeus,  might  raise  a  suspicion  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  Persians,  and  offered  to  assist  in  betraying 
his  countrymen.  But  if  he  were  thus  guilty,  he  re- 
ceived the  due  reward  of  his  crimes ;  for  the  other 
generals  having  been  conducted  alive  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  were  honourably  beheaded,  while 
Menon  was  condemned  to  one  of  those  ignominious 
punishments,  too  well  known  in  Persia,  which  de- 
stroys life  after  many  months  of  lingering  torture. 

Xenophon  sums  up  his  account  of  this  extraordi- 
nary transaction  with  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
military  genius  and  high  character  of  Clearchus ;  and 
briefly  notices  the  brilliant  talents,  and  engaging 
qualities,  of  his  young  friend  Proxenus,  whom  he 
represents  as  capable  of  conducting  affairs  of  the 
greatest  moment,  but  too  desirous  of  being  beloved 
among  his  soldiers  to  inspire  awe  or  maintain  due 
discipline ;  his  approbation  was  valued  by  the  well- 
disposed;  but  his  only  censure,  the  withholding  his 
accustomed  praise  and  encouragement,  was  lightly 
regarded  by  the  disorderly. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Satraps  produced  the 
five  generals  at  court  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  claimed 
the  credit  of  having  defeated  the  Grecian  army  in 
action,  and  effectually  prevented  its  return  home; 
an  event  evidently  much  dreaded  by  the  Persian 
Government,  aware  of  the  predatory  habits  and  san- 
guinary temper  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  great  s\ipe- 
riority  which  personal  hardihood,  exact  discipline, 
and  impenetrable  armour  must  give  them  over  any 
number  of  Persian  soldiers,  who,  though  often  brave, 
and  not  deficient  in  address  and  activity,  were,  from 
the  nature  of  their  accoutrements,  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  habits,  equally  incapable  of  being  made  effec- 
tive in  close  action,  and  of  sustaining  the  fatigues 
and  privations  of  a  protracted  campaign.  The  policy 
and  arrangement  of  the  Persian  court  differed  little 
from  the  general  character  so  remarkable  in  oriental 
despotism  ;  while  a  veneration  scarcely  short  of  idol- 
atry was  ostentatiously  paid  to  the  person  of  the  great 
king,  his  authority  was  set  at  nought  with  impunity, 
and  the  grossest  frauds  were  practised  upon  his  re- 
venues ;  a  system  of  profound  deceit  and  treachery 
was  veiled  under  the  most  courtly  manners  ;  and  the 
servants  of  the  crown,  often  too  powerful  to  be  con- 
trolled, were  secretly  encouraged  in  a  system  of 
private  warfare,  that  the  king  might  keep  up  a  shadow 
of  power  by  balancing  them  against  each  other.  It 
was  this  weakness  in  the  head,  and  division  among 
the  members,  of  the  empire,  which  opened  to  the 
enterprising  genius  of  Cyrus  those  great  prospects 
which  his  personal  rashness  nipped  in  the  bud  ; 
had  he  survived,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  that  vast  dominion,  and 
have  given  a  new  energy  to  Persian  councils  and 
Persian  arms,  for  he  had  all  the  qualities  which 
command  respect,  and  many  which  engage  affection, 
and  he  entertained  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of 
the  political  and  military  institutions  of  European 
Greece. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  republican 
sentiments  which  pervaded  Greece  were  extremely 
unfavourable  -to  the  adoption  of  an  effective  military 
discipline.  Where  the  council  of  war  consists  of  the 
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whole  army,  and  the  deliberations  are  conducted  as  Xcnophc 
in  a  popular  assembly,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  exist  any  thing  like  secrecy  of  design  or 
promptitude  of  execution  ;  and  where  the  generals  owe 
their  authority  to  the  election  of  the  troops,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  inferior  officers,  their  operations  must  gene- 
rally be  controlled,  and  their  opinions  often  over-rul- 
ed ;  and  as  such  a  mode  of  appointment  precludes  a  re- 
gular gradation  of  rank,  there  is  commonly  no  second 
ready,  on  any  emergency,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
commander  in  chief;  so  that  the  success  of  every  ac- 
tion depends  upon  the  life  of  one  man,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  campaign,  upon  every  casualty  to 
which  he  is  liable.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  reading  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  are  so  frequently  surprised  to 
find  the  most  brilliant  victories  followed  by  no  mate- 
rial consequences,  and  the  greatest  advantages  over- 
looked and  unimproved. 

There  is  perhaps  no  instance  upon  record  of  an  Despair  of 
army  so  situated,  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  loss  the  Grecian 
of  their  five  generals,  for  of  the  three  who  remained  anny- 
with  that  rank,  not  one  appears  to  have  possessed 
talents  or  experience,  or  to  have  thought  himself 
either  capable  of  the  great  command  now  vacant,  or 
called  upon  to  provide  for  the  common  safety.  All 
gave  themselves  up  to  despair.  They  felt  that  they 
were  still  two  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  part 
of  Greece,  close  to  the  vast  armies  of  the  king,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tribes  of  hostile  barbarians, 
who  would  supply  them  with  nothing  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  blows  and  blood ;  they  had  no  guide  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  no  knowledge  of  the  deep 
and  rapid  rivers  which  intersected  it,  and  no  cavalry  to 
explore  the  road,  or  cover  their  rear  on  the  march. 
As  .if  discipline  and  hope  had  ended  together,  the 
roll-call  was  scarcely  attended  to,  the  watch-fires 
were  scantily,  or  not  at  all,  supplied,  even  their  prin- 
cipal meal  was  neglected ;  where  chance  led,  they 
threw  themselves  down  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep — for 
sleep  was  banished  by  thoughts  of  that  country  and 
those  friends,  whom  they  now  no  longer  expected, 
and  scarcely  dared  hope  to  behold  again. 

But  the  army  had  got  among  them  a  man,  little  Xenophpn's 
known  indeed,  but  of  far  greater  talents  and  bolder  med»tatK>ns 
energies  than  any  general  under  whom  they  had  served ;  ation  of  tjje 
and  probably  the  only  man  who  could  have  extricated  army, 
them  from  their  present  situation  of  unparalleled 
difficulty  and  danger.  Xenophon  had  hitherto  held 
no  rank  ;  had  been  attached  to  no  division  of  the 
army  ;  and  had  appeared  only  as  the  friend  of  Proxe- 
nus, but  not  in  any  way  serving  under  him.  He, 
like  the  rest,  lay  awake,  suffering  from  grief  and  alarm ; 
but  his  mind  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  suffer  with- 
out seeking  a  remedy,  and  he  represents  himself  as 
having  been  encouraged  by  a  dream  during  a  momen- 
tary doze,  which  he  has,  in  his  usual  manner,  so  re- 
lated and  interpreted,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
his  remarkable  attention  to  omens  and  sacrifices  was 
the  result  of  sound  policy  or  of  sincere  belief.  Rous- 
ing himself  from  slumber,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the 
folly  and  rashness  in  which  all  participated.  The 
night  was  far  spent ;  the  enemy  would  probably  be 
upon  them  with  the  dawn ;  submission  could  only  con- 
duct them  through  suffering  and  disgrace  to  an  igno- 
minious death  :  no  one  provided  for  the  emergency ; 
despair  produced  the  effect  of  security ;  "  and  from 
what  people  among  them,  thought  he,  can  I  expect 
4o 
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Biography.  a  general,  fit  for  this  business?  or  why  should  I  hesi- 
'  tate  to  act  on  account  of  my  youth  >  If  I  thus  give 
myself  up  without  an  effort   to  the  enemy,  I  shall 
never  reach  a  more  mature  age." 

Full  of  these  thoughts  he  rose,  calling  together  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  division  of  Proxenus,  he  set 
before  them  in  an  animated  speech,  the  certain  ruin 
and  destruction  which  must  ensue  from  their  submis- 
sion 5  the  grounds  upon  which  he  trusted  for  success, 
from  strenuous  exertion  and  prudent  counsel);  and  con- 
cluded with  assuring  them  that  he  was  at  their  service 
in  any  capacity ;  and  that  if  they  thought  ^fit  to  invest 
him  with  the  command,  his  youth  should'only  pledge 
And  is  cho-  him  to  more  vigorous  exertion.  Upon  this,  the 
Ben  leader  officers  unanimously  declared  their  readiness  to  serve 
dissentient  under  him>  with  the  excePtion  of  one  Apollonides, 
voice  onhr.  wno>  speaking  in  the  Boeotian  dialect,  recommended 
that  they  should  seek  safety  by  submitting  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  king.  To  this  proposal  Xenophon  replied 
with  well-timed  warmth,  declaring  that  sentiments  so 
base  ought  to  be  punished  by  degradation  to  ser- 
vile duties,  an  expression  which  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  officer  in  question  had  actually  been  a  Lydian 
slave,  and  retained  the  marks  of  slavery  on  his  per- 
son. He  was  accordingly  cashiered,  and  the  example 
proved  of  the  greatest  advantage,  for  it  infused  a  new 
spirit  into  the  rest,  who,  on  the  suggestion  of  Xeno- 
phon, immediately  proceeded  to  summon  a  general 
council  of  all  the  surviving  generals  and  officers,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  an  hundred.  By  this  time  it 
was  midnight,  and  the  Boeotian  officers,  to  save  time, 
requested  that  Xenophon  would  open  the  business, 
by  repeating  what  he  had  stated  to  them. 

He  accordingly  made  another  judicious  and  en- 
couraging speech,  in  which  he  strongly  reprobated 
the  idea  of  placing  the  smallest  dependance  upon  any 
thing  but  their  own  prudence,  courage,  and  unani- 
mity ;  and  recommended,  as  the  first  step  towards 
providing  for  the  expected  attack,  that  they  should 
instantly  proceed  to  supply  by  election  the  places  of 
the  commanders  whom  they  had  lost. 

Appoint-  Cheirisophus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  immediately  rose, 
meat  of  the  and  complimented  Xenophon  in  the  highest  terms 
other  gene-  upon  his  conduct  and  his  eloquence  ;  and  proposed, 
in  order  to  carry  his  advice  into  effect,  that  the  herald 
Tolmides,  elsewhere  celebrated  for  his  stentorian 
powers,  should  call  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole 
army,  without  which,  it  appears,  that  no  election  of 
commanders  could  take  place.  This  business  consumed 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  Timasion  of  Dardanum 
being  chosen  to  succeed  Clearchus,  Xanthicles  taking 
the  place  of  Socrates,  and  the  troops  of  Agias  being 
committed  to  Cleanor  ;  Philesius,  of  Achaea,  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  Thessalians  instead  of  Menon, 
and  Xenophon  supplied  the  loss  of  his  friend 
Proxenus. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  new  commanders,  placing 
piquets  in  advance,  again  assembled  the  army,  and 
exhorted  them  to  take  courage,  to  maintain  disci- 
pline, and  to  rely  on  the  favour  of  the  gods,  who 
would  not  fail  to  avenge  themselves  upon  the  per- 
fidious Persians.  Xenophon  in  particular,  having 
armed  himself  with  a  splendour  becoming  his  present 
rank,  endeavoured  to  raise  hope  and  inspire  senti- 
ments of  honour ;  and  fortunately  the  favourable 
omen  of  sternutation  occurred  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  ;  upon  which  the  soldiers,  all  with  one  accord 


worshipped  Jupiter,  the  preserver,  from  whom  the  Xenophon 
omen  was  reputed  to  proceed  ;  and  Xenophon  break-  \._^         '. 
ing  off  his  harangue  proposed  a  sacrifice  to  the  god,      A>  M> 
desiring  those  who  approved  of  the  motion  to  hold     3603. 

up  their  hands :  the  shew  of  hands  being  unanimous,        

the  sacrifice  was  formally  vowed,  and  an  hymn  sung ;  B  c> 
after  which  he  resumed  his  discourse,  [and  at  great  40!.' 
length  set  before  the  army,  now  full  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  the  system  which  they  must  adopt  to 
ensure  a  safe  and  honourable  return  to  their  native 
country,  and  especially  enforcing  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  adherence  to  discipline,  always  the  great  defi- 
ciency of  Grecian  troops,  and  of  all  troops  in  a  re- 
treat, when  it  becomes  doubly  necessary.  His 
proposals  were  unanimously  carried,  as  before,  by  a 
show  of  hands.  They  were  principally  directed  to 
the  means  of  facilitating  the  march,  by  burning  the 
unnecessary  tents  and  carriages,  throwing  away  the 
most  cumbrous  part  of  the  baggage,  and  even  allow- 
ing a  very  limited  quantity  of  necessary  utensils ;  to 
the  establishment  of  close  order  and  an  exact  obe- 
dience ;  and  to  the  settling  a  regular  line  of  march, 
by  conceding  the  lead  to  Cheirisophus,  as  being  a 
Lacedaemonian,  allotting  the  command  of  the  wings 
to  the  two  oldest  generals,  and  reserving  the  charge 
of  the  rear  to  himself  and  Timasion,  as  being  the 
youngest.  Thus,  without  assuming  any  superior 
authority,  he  in  fact  acted  as  commander  in  chief,  and 
was  readily  and  cheerfully  obeyed  ;  the  whole  army 
feeling  that  they  were  indebted  to  his  energy  and 
genius  for  their  present  safety,  and  depended  upon 
him  for  their  future  hopes. 

Whilst  the  soldiers  were  at  dinner,  previously  to  com- 
mencing their  march,  Mithridates  made  his  appearance 
with  a  small  escort,  and  endeavoured  once  more  to 
entrap  them  by  professions  of  friendship ;  but  the 
generals  were  now  on  their  guard,  and  perceiving  that 
this  kind  of  intercourse  led  to  desertion,  they  gave 
strict  orders  that  every  stranger  should  be  treated  as 
an  enemy,  without  further  declaration  of  hostilities, 
during  their  passage  through  the  enemy's  country. 

In  the  afternoon  they  crossed  the  Zabatus  in  good 
order,  keeping  the  baggage  and  servants  in  the  centre 
of  their  hollow  square  ;  when  Mithridates  again  ap-  skirmish 
peared  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse,  and  four  between  the 
hundred  well  appointed  archers  and  slingers ;  he  ap-  Greeks  and 
proached  as  near  as  he  thought  proper  with  indica-  ^ 
tions  of  friendly  intentions,  and  thus  poured  his 
missiles  into  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  to  their  great 
annoyance  ;  for  their  own  bowmen  were  inferior  to 
the  barbarians,  who,  having  discharged  their  arrows 
retired  behind  the  horse  for  protection.  Provoked  at 
this,  Xenophon,  with  his  rear-guard  attempted  to 
pursue  them  ;  but  he  could  not  separate  himself  far 
enough  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  render 
pursuit  effectual,  and  only  exposed  his  own  men  to 
the  arrows  which  the  enemy  discharged  as  they  re- 
tired. As  the  Greeks  moved  to  rejoin  the  march,  the 
enemy  in  turn  pursued,  and  thus  the  whole  day  was 
occupied  in  a  harassing  skirmish,  and  the  progress 
made  was  only  three  miles.  This  was  sufficiently 
discouraging,  and  Cheirisophus  with  the  older  gene- 
rals found  fault  with  Xenophon's  conduct,  who  ingenu- 
ously acknowledged  his  error,  but  at  the  same  time 
amply  atoned  for  it,  by  a  display  of  all  the  resources 
which  characterize  a  great  commander.  "  We  have  to- 
day experienced,"  said  he,  "  on  a  small  scale,  the  mis- 
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chiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy ;  and  they 
are  such  as  we  can  easily  obviate  ;  the  superiority  of 
their  missile  weapons  may  be  met  by  offering  en- 
couragement to  the  Rhodian  slingers  in  our  army, 
who  can  hurl  leaden  bullets,  much  more  effective 
than  stones  ;  and  my  horses,  and  those  left  by  Clear- 
chus,  added  to  such  as  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
will  mount  a  tolerable  body  of  cavalry,  who  will  en- 
able us  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  greater  distance." 

The  sagacity  of  this  arrangement  was  at  once  per- 
ceived, and  that  very  night  two  hundred  slingers 
were  enrolled,  and  the  next  morning,  about  fifty 
horse  were  duly  equipped  under  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  Lycius.  This  business  consumed  the  entire 
day,  and  on  the  next,  they  began  their  march  at  an 
early  hour  passing  in  safety  a  ravine,  where  they  had 
apprehended  an  attack.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
Mithridates  appeared  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  four  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  having 
been  encouraged  by  his  late  success  to  undertake  the 
capture  of  the  Greeks.  But  he  met  with  a  reception 
very  different  from  his  expectations  ;  the  new  cavalry 
immediately  charged,  and  supported  by  the  slingers, 
and  a  body  of  heavy  armed  in  the  rear,  put  the  whole 
Persian  force  to  flight,  and  following  them  closely, 
made  considerable  slaughter  of  their  infantry,  while 
eighteen  horse,  entangled  in  the  ravine,  were  taken. 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  shockingly  mangled 
by  the  Greeks,  with  a  view  of  infusing  terror  into  the 
enemy ;  but  this  piece  of  barbarity  was  committed 
without  orders.  After  this,  they  proceeded  without 
molestation  to  a  deserted  Median  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  they  halted  for  the  night. 

The  check  they  had  received,  deterred  the  Persians 
from  any  further  attempt  for  two  days,  but  on  the 
third,  Tissaphernes  with  the  united  force  at  his  com- 
mand appeared,  hovering  on  their  rear  and  flanks. 
Adhering  to  his  plan  of  avoiding  close  action,  he  or- 
dered hi«  archers  and  slingers  to  commence  the  at- 
tack. But  the  Greeks  had  already  gained  experience 
from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  had  be- 
gun to  use  those  which  they  had  taken  from  them, 
with  sure  aim  and  deadly  effect ;  and  the  slingers 
having  fortunately  obtained  a  supply  of  gut  and  lead, 
did  great  execution,  so  that  Tissaphernes  hastily  re- 
tired beyond  the  range  of  the  shot,  and  the  whole 
army  followed  his  example,  pursuing  the  Grecian 
troops  the  rest  of  the  day  at  a  safe  distance. 

This  intermission,  gave  time  to  the  generals  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiency  of  their  hollow  square  ;  which  was 
found  very  inconvenient  in  passing  defiles  or  bridges 
in  face  of  any  enemy ;  and  they  so  arranged  it,  as  to 
march  in  column,  protected  by  six  piquets  of  a  hun- 
dred men  each,  who  were  to  move  either  to  the  front 
or  rear  as  the  occasion  might  require;  the  column 
being  so  managed  as  by  a  ready  evolution  to  be  formed 
into  a  square  when  necessary.  These  dispositions 
effectually  prevented  any  further  annoyance  from  the 
enemy  on  the  plain ;  and  the  Greeks  on  the  seventh 
day,  since  the  commencement  of  open  hostilities,  joy- 
fully perceived  that  they  were  approaching  a  moun- 
tainous country,  where  the  enemy's  horse  would  be 
unable  to  act  in  large  detachments.  But  the  Persians 
having  occupied  the  heights,  so  harassed  them  with 
missiles,  that  the  targeteers  were  forced  within  the 
protection  of  the  heavy-armed,  troops  and  thus  ren- 
dered useless  j  and  so  many  were  wounded  that  it 


became  necessary,  on  halting  for  the  night,  to  appoint 
eight  surgeons. 

The  design  of  the  Persians  being  to  harass  rather 
than  to  fight,  they  continued  to  annoy  the  line  of  march 
for  many  days  by  desultory  attacks,  chiefly  with  mis- 
sile weapons  ;  and  they  carefully  avoided  all  such 
measures  as  might  render  the  Greeks  de&perate,  and 
bring  on  a  general  action  ;  so  that  they  neither  laid 
waste  the  country,  nor  attempted  to  intercept  the  sup- 
plies. And  the  Greeks,  by  commencing  their  march 
later  in  the  day,  and  thus  keeping  the  Persians  at  a 
greater  distance,  from  the  fear  of  being  assaulted  by 
night,  obtained  at  length  two  or  three  days  of  un- 
interrupted peace. 

But  the  satraps  now  began  to  entertain  serious  ap- 
prehensions, that  the  perseverance  and  courage  of  this 
handful  of  men  would  breaK  all  their  fine  drawn  mea- 
sures ;  and  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
their  progress  by  pre-occupying  with  bowmen  and 
slingers,  a  height  under  which  they  must  necessarily 
pass  ;  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  on  their  rear 
with  the  cavalry.  But  here  again  their  scheme  was 
defeated,  no  less  by  the  prudent  advice,  than  by  the 
personal  vigour  and  intrepidity,  of  Xenophon,  who 
with  a  select  body  of  heavy  armed  troops,  and  the 
corps  of  targeteers,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  height 
which  commanded  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  im- 
mediately dislodged  them.  While  he  was  encourag- 
ing his  men  on  this  service  to  use  their-utmost  exer- 
tion, a  surly  fellow  reproached  him  with  ruling  at  his 
ease  on  horseback,  whilst  others  toiled  on  foot.  Upon 
which  Xenophon  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  taking 
his  shield  from  the  malcontent,  pushed  vigorously  for- 
ward, till  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  against  the 
offender  again  induced  him  to  mount,  and  restore  the 
foot-soldier's  shield. 

This  mode  of  attack  being  rendered  abortive,  Tissa- 
phernes now  at  length  attempted  to  lay  waste  the 
country,  and  actually  set  fire  to  some  villages,  which 
occasioned  great  alarm  among  the  Grecian  soldiers, 
who  began  to  apprehend  a  want  of  provisions  ;  but 
Xenophon  riding  along  the  line,  humorously  observed 
to  them,  -that  "  by  this  act  the  Persians  clearly  acknow- 
ledged themselves  conquered,  for  they  ceased  to  treat 
the  country  as  the  territory  of  their  king."  And  Chei- 
risophus  sarcastically  proposed  to  begin  burning  also, 
in  order  to  see  which  party  would  "  first  cry,  hold, 
enough." 

But  though  the  cheerfulness  of  their  commanders 
infused  confidence  into  the  troops,  they  had  yet  great 
difficulties  to  overcome  ;  for  they  arrived  at  a  pass, 
where  precipitous  mountains,  on  one  hand,  and  a  river 
which  they  could  not  fathom  with  their  spears  on  the 
other,  seemed  to  bar  all  further  progress.  After  some 
delay  in  retrograde  movements,  and  some  time  spent  in 
exaiiiining  the  captives,  it  was  at  length  resolved,  in 
the  council  of  the  generals,  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  Carduchian*  mountains,  inhabited  by  a  \yild  and 
fierce  race  of  savages,  whose  hereditary  hostility  to 
the  Persians,  it  was  hoped,  might  render  them  favour- 
able to  the  Greeks.  And  with  this  hope  they  ab- 
stained from  pillage,  and  took  only  such  supplies  of 
provision  as  were  indispensable.  Finding,  however, 
that  no  friendly  demonstration  met  with  any  atten- 
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tion,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  Carduchians  ap- 
peared every  where  disposed  to  molest  them ;  Xeno- 
phon  represented  to  the  army  that  nothing  but  acti- 
vity and  expedition  could  enable  them  to  traverse  the 
mountains  with  tolerable  security,  and  advised  a  still 
further  sacrifice  of  their  baggage,  and  especially  of 
their  slaves  and  cattle,  the  most  valuable  of  the  spoil 
they  had  acquired.  And  such  is  the  influence,  which 
talents  for  command  have  in  seasons  of  public  danger, 
that  no  one  ventured  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  the 
order  which  was  made ;  the  males  accordingly  were 
mostly  dismissed,  but  discipline  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  make  the  soldiers  part  with  their  women. 

The  Carduchians  were  found  much  more  trouble- 
some enemies  than  the  Persian  forces  had  been  ;  for 
with  equal  disposition  to  mischief,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  rugged  precipices,  up  which  the  Greeks 
climbed  with  difficulty  while  they  rolled  down  vast 
rocks,  and  hurled  abundance  of  smaller  stones  with 
the  force  of  slings,  and  in  some  cases  contrived  to 
throw  the  men  themselves  down  the  precipices  ;  they 
also  shot  arrows  of  uncommon  length  from  their 
huge  bows,  which,  drawn  by  the  foot,  carried  much 
further  than  those  of  the  Cretans  in  the  Grecian 
army,  and  with  such  force  as  to  pierce  helmet, 
shield,  and  thorax ;  so  that  the  march  was  a  con- 
tinued fight  for  seven  days,  attended  with  consider- 
able loss  and  many  severe  wounds.  In  all  these  dan- 
gers Xenophon  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  displayed 
those  talents  for  command  which  are  always  readily 
obeyed  in  seasons  of  distress  :  he  pre-occupied  the 
heights ;  he  caught  savages  for  guides  and  interpre- 
ters ;  he  led  the  van,  conducted  the  piquets,  or  kept 
order  in  the  rear,  as  circumstances  called  him  :  he 
was  always  accessible  during  the  hours  of  meals  or 
rest  5  and  upon  him  the  whole  army  felt  that  they 
depended  for  deliverance  from  their  difficulties.  For- 
tunately the  towns  were  unfortified  and  well  supplied, 
and  the  mountaineers  left  them  undefended,  having 
stipulated,  in  return  for  permitting  some  slain  to  be 
buried,  that  the  Greeks  should  not  burn  them.  Here 
they  found  repose ;  and  on  the  last  day,  coming  in 
view  of  the  river  which  terminates  the  Carcluchian 
country,  and  seeing  the  plains  of  Armenia  beyond, 
they  betook  themselves  to  sleep  in  the  villages,  as  if 
all  their  toils  were  ended.  But  at  day-break  it  was 
found  that  the  opposite  bank  was  occupied  by  their 
old  enemies  the  Persians,  under  Orontas,  who  had 
arrived  in  his  satrapy  before  them,  to  dispute  their 
passage  through  it  :  the  river,  just  fordable,  was 
rapid,  and  its  bottom  uneven.  The  Carduchians, 
occupying  the  heights  which  the  army  had  just  quit- 
ted, watched  a  favourable  moment  to  commence  their 
attack  on  the  rear. 

Here  Xenophon  again  encouraged  the  almost-bro- 
ken spirits  of  the  army  by  relating  a  dream,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  was  evidently  that  he  should 
extricate  them  from  their  perilous  situation  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  announced  information  which  he 
had  received  of  a  shallower  passage  lower  down,  with 
a  landing-place,  where  the  Persian  horse  would  be 
unable  to  act  against  them.  The  usual  sacrifices  and 
libations  to  the  gods  having  been  performed,  the 
whole  army  sung  the  paean,  and  prepared  to  cross 
the  river.  The  Persians,  astonished  probably  at  their 
apparently  undiminished  numbers  and  resolution,  of- 
fered no  effectual  resistance ;  and  the  mountaineers 


being  held  in  check  by  the  judicious  dispositions  of  Xenophon. 
Xenophon,  made  little  impression  on  the  rear.     So  \^-^~~s 
complete  indeed  was  the  success,  that  the  first  divi-      A.  M. 
sion  of  the  Greeks  actually  captured  some  booty  from     3603. 
the  Persian  troops. 

The  fertile  plains  of  Eastern  Armenia  were  then  B.  c. 
passed  without  opposition  in  five  days  march.  And  401. 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Teleboas,  which  forms  They  reach 
the  boundary  of  the  Western  Armenia,  the  satrap,  Armenia,^ 
Teribazus,  sent  to  offer  them  a  free  passage  and  neces- 
sary supplies  through  his  country,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  plunder  nor  destroy  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  terms  were  gladly  accepted  ; 
but  the  soldiers  suffering  severely  from  the  change  of 
climate  and  season,  notwithstanding  the  attentions 
of  Xenophon  to  provide  fuel  and  unguents,  were  un- 
avoidably quartered  in  the  houses  to  protect  them 
from  the  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Hence  it  happened 
that  some  buildings  were  burnt ;  and  Teribazus,  con- 
sidering the  treaty  as  violated,  prepared  to  entrap  the 
army  in  a  defile.  Suspicion  having  arisen,  and  a  pri- 
soner being  taken  to  gain  information,  the  generals 
prepared  for  defence,  and  their  preparations  alone 
sufficed  to  put  the  Persians  to  so  hasty  a  flight,  that 
their  camp,  with  the  tent  of  Teribazus  himself  and 
all  his  rich  furniture,  became  the  prey  of  the  Greeks. 

The  next  day  they  passed  the  defile,  and  in  three      , 
i  !•        I.-L.          u        j  i      -iu  and  cross, 

days  more,   marching  through  a  desert  covered  with  the  EU- 

snow,  they  reached  the  Euphrates  near  its  source,  and  phrates* 
easily  crossed  it.  In  their  subsequent  march,  they 
suffered  dreadfully  from  snow  and  frost,  so  that  the 
men  fell  down  benumbed  with  cold,  and  the  cattle 
perished.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  became  ex- 
treme, and  it  required  all  the  art  and  all  the  authority 
of  Xenophon  and  the  other  generals  to  preserve  the 
men  from  yielding  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and 
to  fatigue.  At  length  they  arrived  at  some  of  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  natives,  where  pretending  to  be  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  and  on  their  way  to  join  the  satrap, 
they  were  peaceably  quartered  in  the  villages,  and 
obtained  refreshments  in  abundance.  Xenophon  hav- 
ing a  particular  village  allotted  him,  immediately  in- 
vited the  chief  magistrate  or  comarch  to  sup  with 
him ;  and  treating  him  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
assured  him  that  he  need  apprehend  nothing  for  his 
person  or  property,  if  he  would  only  undertake  to  be 
their  guide  to  the  limits  of  the  king's  dominions,  his 
son  being  detained  as  an  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  This 
advantage,  however,  was  lost,  after  three  days  march, 
by  the  rudeness  of  Cheirisophus,  who  so  offended  the 
comarch,  that  he  deserted,  leaving  his  son  to  his  fate, 
(which  though  considered  a  fortunate  one  by  the 
Greeks  was,  according  to  our  better  notions,  the  ba- 
sest of  all  degradations)  in  the  possession  of  Epi- 
sthenes. 

Xenophon  warmly  resented  this  imprudent  violence, 
and  it  occasioned  the  only  quarrel  he  ever  had  with 
Cheirisophus.  The  course  of  the  Phasis  was  now 
their  guide,  till  coming  opposite  the  passage  through  « 
the  mountains  to  the  plain  beyond,  they  diverged  from 
it  across  the  country,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  were 
met  by  the  Chalybes,  the  Taochians,  and  the  Phasians 
in  arms.  After  some  discussion,  the  advice  of  Xeno- 
phon was  adopted  ;  the  enemy  were  circumvented, 
and  the  passage  forced  ;  in  the  plain  on  the  other  side, 
they  found  "  villages  plentifully  stored  with  good 
things." 
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Biography.  Hence  they  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
Taochians,  who  had  taken  care  to  collect  their  pro- 
perty within  their  fortifications,  which  they  defended 
with  desperate  resolution,  dashing  themselves  with 
their  wives  and  children  down  the  precipices  rather 
than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  whom 
want  of  provisions  compelled  to  storm  their  strong 
places.  The  next  people  whose  territory  they  invaded 
were  the  Chalybes,  a  well  armed  and  ferocious  race, 
who  so  successfully  opposed  them,  that  they  were 
forced  to  subsist  upon  the  cattle  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Taochians ;  and  to  be  continually  acting  on 
the  defensive,  till  they  reached  the  level  country  of 
the  Scythians,  where,  after  four  days  march,  they 
found  rest  and  food  in  some  villages.  From  this 
place,  in  four  days,  they  reached  the  large  and  weal- 
thy town  of  Gymnias,  the  governor  of  which  offered 
to  conduct  them,  in  five  days,  through  a  country 
which  they  might  plunder  and  waste  as  much  as  they 
should  think  fit,  to  an  eminence  from  whence  they 
could  behold  the  Euxine  Sea ;  declaring  his  willing- 
ness, if  he  should  fail  of  his  undertaking,  to  suffer 
death. 

His  proposition  being  accepted,  on  the  fifth  day 
they  arrived  at  the  sacred  hill  called  Thece,  and  as 
The  Greeks  soon  as  the  first  division  reached  the  summit,  the  view 
arrive  with-  of  the  sea  occasioned  such  a  shout,  that  Xenophon, 
in  view  of  who  still  commanded  the  rear,  imagined  that  they 
were  attacked,  and  pressed  forward  to  give  assistance; 
but  the  real  cause  of  the  clamour  being  ascertained, 
all  order,  all  discipline,  for  the  moment,  was  at  an  end 
— generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  in  a  transport  of  joy- 
ful tears,  embraced  each  other,  and  the  animating 
cry,  "  the  sea  !  the  sea  !"  was  re-echoed  through  the 
broken  ranks.  When  the  first  tumult  of  delight  had 
a  little  subsided,  they  collected  a  quantity  of  large 
stones,  and  forming  them  into  a  rude  column,  hung 
upon  it,  as  a  kind  of  trophy,  the  arms  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  which  they  had  taken  on  the  march. 
The  guide,  as  might  be  expected,  was  magnificently 
rewarded,  and  honourably  dismissed. 

The  next  morning,  some  hostile  demonstrations 
were  made  by  the  Macrones,  through  whose  thick 
woods  their  road  lay  ;  when  an  Athenian  slinger 
coming  to  Xenophon  acknowledged  that  he  had  ori- 
ginally been  a  slave,  and  that  these  people  were  his 
countrymen ;  offering  at  the  same  time  to  go  to 
them,  and  bring  them  to  terms.  This  being  granted, 
and  the  Macrones,  being  assured  that  the  Greeks  were 
hostile  to  the  Persians,  readily  entered  into  treaty, 
rendered  them  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  borders  of  the  Colchians. 

Here  opposition  was  expected ;  and  Xenophon,  in 
a  speech  to  the  generals,  strongly  "recommended 
forming  the  troops  in  column  rather  than  in  phalanx, 
on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ascent  through  the 
mountains  ;  and  having  carried  his  point,  he  rode 
from  left  to  right  along  the  ranks,  crying  out,  "  My 
men,  these  barbarians  whom  you  now  -see,  are  the 
last  obstacle  to  our  reaching  the  destination  we  have 
so  long  laboured  for  ;  let  us,  therefore,  by  all  means, 
make  an  example  of  them."  The  Colchians  were  ea- 
sily defeated ;  but  a  delay  of  several  days  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  unwholesome  effects  of  some  honey,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  of  which  many  of  the  soldiers 
had  eaten. 

When  they  were  sufficiently  recovered,  they  re- 


sumed their  march,  and  in  two  days  reached  Trape-  Xenophon. 
zus,*  a  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxim-  Sea, 
having  occupied  about  ten  months  in  the  expedition 
and  retreat.  Here  they  imagined  themselves  at 
home,  and  supplying  themselves  with  plenty,  by  ra- 
vaging the  adjoining  Colchian  country,  they  conti- 
nued a  month  among  the  Trapezuntines,  who  willingly 
furnished  them  with  a  market,  besides  making  them 
many  presents.  During  their  abode  at  Trapezus,  they 
performed  the  vows  which  they  had  addressed  on  the 
march  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and  Hercules,  cele- 
brating the  respective  sacrifices  and  games,  in  the  best 
manner  which  their  present  situation  would  admit. 

The  army  now  tired  of  marching  and  fighting,  was 
desirous  of  passing  into  Greece  by  sea,  and  Cheiriso- 
phus  undertook  to  go  to  Anaxibius  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  transports.  In 
the  mean  time,  Xenophon  endeavoured  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  supplies  of  the  army  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  for  their  journey  homewards  by  land,  in  the 
event  of  their  failing  to  obtain  vessels  sufficient  to 
convey  them  all.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find,  that  the  assembly  of  the  troops,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  democratic  principles  of  Grecian  go- 
vernment, the  supreme  power  resided,  although  they 
readily  adopted  all  his  measures  for  present  conve- 
nience, refused  their  assent  to  every  proposal  that 
tended  to  provide  for  a  march. 

Disappointed  in  this,  he  sent  messengers  to  the 
different  states  through  whose  territory  he  foresaw 
they  must  ultimately  proceed,  advising  them  by  all 
means  to  prepare  good  roads,  guides,  and  markets, 
that  the  passage  of  so  large  and  unruly  a  body  might 
be  as  rapid  and  as  little  burdensome  as  possible  ;  and 
his  recommendation  was  thankfully  adopted. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  army  was  to  be  supported 
by  the  most  iniquitous '  and  perilous  plunder  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  till  the  return  of  Cheirisophus 
with  a  supply  of  vessels  far  short  of  their  wants  and 
expectations  :  this,  together  with  the  failure  of  other  ex- 
pedients to  procure  any  considerable  number  of  ships,  at 
length  brought  the  soldiers  to.  their  senses  ;  and  they 
agreed  to  send  the  sick,  the  women,  and  children,  all 
above  forty  years  of  age,  and  all  unnecessary  baggage, 
by  sea,  and  that  the  rest  should  travel  by  land. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  journey  they  reached 
Cerasus,  a  Grecian  town  on  the  Euxine,  where  they 
held  a  general  muster,  and  found  the  whole  loss  of 
the  heavy  armed  since  their  departure  under  Cyrus, 
exclusive  of  desertion,  to  be  about  1400.  "  These," 
says  Xenophon,  "  died  in  battle,  or  in  the  snow,  and 
perhaps  a  few  from  sickness."  Here  also  they  di- 
vided the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  their  various 
plunder,  and  consecrating  the  produce  of  robbery  and 
murder,  they  devoted  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
and  to  Diana  of  Ephesus,  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
generals  in  shares  to  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
the  gods.  The  use  which  Xenophon  made  of  the 
portion  committed  to  him  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  army  then  resumed  their  march,  the  transports 
keeping  a  parallel  course  along  the  coast,  and  landing 
as  they  halted  ;  but  the  want  of  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  troops,  rendered  the  situation  of 
Xenophon,  (who  was  now  acknowledged  as  their 
leader,  Cheirisophus  not  having  joined)  extremely 
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Biography,  delicate  and  difficult.  Straggling  parties  of  plun- 
derers were  cut  off  by  the  natives,  and  the  whole  line 
of  country  rendered  hostile  by  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  the  soldiers  from  committing  devastation 
wherever  they  arrived  ;  and  indeed  the  principles  of 
Xenophon,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  himself  a  moralist 
and  a  philosopher,  appear  to  have  been  strangely 
warped  by  the  military  notions  of  his  time,  which 
considered  the  plunder  of  all  barbarians  as  a  regular 
and  legitimate  mode  of  paying  and  supplying  an  army, 
and  were  not  nice  even  with  respect  to  Grecian  pro- 
perty, unless  protected  by  special  treaty,  and  ensured 
by  a  species  of  hospitality  resembling  the  black  mail 
of  our  own  northern  marauders. 

The  evils  resulting  from  this  barbarous  mode  of 
travelling,  became  sensibly  felt  on  their  arrival  at 
Cotyora,  another  Sinopian  colony  on  the  same  coast  ; 
and  the  inconvenience  which  they  experienced,  again 
induced  the  troops  to  wait  above  six  weeks,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  passage  by  sea.  This  season  of 
leisure  suggested  to  the  active  and  statesman-like 
genius  of  Xenophon,  who  knew  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  transports  for  all,  and  the  dangers  which 
must  arise  from  a  division  of  their  strength,  the  idea 
of  founding  a  new  colony,  in  a  very  advantageous  si- 
tuation not  far  from  their  present  quarters.  But, 
whether  his  pecuniary  resources  began  to  fail  him,  or 
the  private  inclination  of  the  soothsayer  was  too  strong 
to  be  overruled,  he  did  not  in  this  instance  succeed  in 
procuring  the  favourable  indications  from  sacrifices 
and  omens  which  his  prudence  usually  commanded. 
And  perhaps  it  was  not  probable  that  men  so  long 
accustomed  to  desultory  and  predatory  habits,  and 
acquainted  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Persia,  could 
be  induced  to  settle  quietly  to  hard  labour  and  simple 
modes  of  life,  surrounded  by  continual  temptations  to 
resume  those  irregular  practices,  so  congenial  to  the 
idleness  and  the  restlessness  of  our  nature. 

However  this  might  be,  the  project  was  extremely 
Unpopular,  and  excited  universal  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion, not  only  in  the  army,  but  among  all  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  who  justly  dreaded  the  establish- 
ment of  so  overwhelming  a  power,  actuated  by  mo- 
tives and  principles  of  which  they  had  already  seen 
too  much.  Those  who  were  jealous  of  Xenophon's 
authority,  or  hostile  to  his  views,  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  inflame  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
apprehensions  of  the  natives  ;  and  it  required  all  his 
energies  and  all  his  eloquence  to  appease  the  rising 
mutiny,  which  threatened  the  dissolution  of  all  re- 
maining discipline. 

Xenophon        Finding  it  absolutely  necessary  to  give  up  for  the 
restores  the  present  all  idea  of  colonization,  he  resolved  to  profit 

discipline  of  ^y  the  present  conjuncture  to  represent  to  the  army  in 

-.  •*,  ,  ,.  ,  ,     ,.  .      .  •; 

a  long  and  apparently  candid  speech,  his  real  wishes 

and  intentions  ;  and  to  point  out  to  them  in  strong 
language,  the  difficulties  to  which  they  exposed  him, 
and  the  ruin  and  disgrace  they  were  preparing  for 
themselves,  by  their  disregard  of  discipline,  and  by 
the  looseness  of  their  conduct.  The  remonstrance 
had  the  desired  effect  ;  and  not  only  were  better  re- 
gulations adopted  for  the  future,  bul  a  strict  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  past  delinquencies,  from  which  the 
generals  themselves  were  not  exempt  ;  and  some  of 
them  were  punished  by  fines  for  neglect  or  pecula- 
tion. Xenophon  was  himself  accused  of  violence  to- 
wards the  soldiers  under  his  command  ;  but  the  ac- 
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cusation  was  supported  only  by  a  single  witness,  a  Xenopho*. 
muleteer,  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  inhumanity, 
and  who  was  universally  thought,  upon  the  case  being 
fairly  stated,  to  have  been  punished  too  leniently. 
No  other  complainant,  after  this,  venturing  to  appear, 
Xenophon  took  occasion  to  remind  the  soldiers  of  all 
that  he  had  done  and  suffered  for  them ;  insisting 
upon  it  that  he  had  never  punished  any  man  unneces- 
sarily, much  less  unjustly,  and  appealing  to  their  re- 
collection of  continual  acts  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. Ingratitude  is  not  among  the.  vices  of  a  mili- 
tary life ;  and  it  was  rare  among  the  bold  and  gene- 
rous though  licentious  soldiery  of  Greece ;  the  troops 
were  deeply  touched  by  the  affectionate  reproof  of 
their  leader,  and  acquitted  him  by.  acclamation. 

From  Cotyora,  the  army  passed  by  sea  to  Sinope, 
having  been  provided  with  ships  by  the  different  peo- 
ple who  desired  to  be  delivered  from  their  presence. 
The  Sinopians  received  them  with  hospitality ;  and 
here  they  were  at  last  joined  by  Cheirisophus  with 
some  triremes,  but  with  no  supplies  of  any  kind,  and 
bringing  nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  empty  compli- 
ments, and  a  vague  promise,  that  if  they  should  reach 
the  Propontis,  he  would  take  them  into  pay  as  mer- 
cenaries. Thus,  as  they  approached  their  own  coun- 
try, their  difficulties  seemed  to  increase ;  and  in  the 
apprehension  that  divided  councils,  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline, might  expose  them  to  their  enemies,  and 
alienate  their  friends,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to 
elect  one  general,  who  should  have  full  power  over  all 
the  movements  of  the  army,  and  the  sole  direction  of 
all  their  measures. 

The  choice  falling  unanimously  upon  Xenophon,  Xenophon 
he  was  powerfully  tempted  to  accept  a  situation  so  refuses  the 
suitable  to  his  talents,  and  so  calculated  to  extend  his  mentotge- 
fame  and  popularity ;  but  prudential  considerations  neral-in- 
induced  him  to  decline  it,  and  rinding  the  army  un-  chief, 
willing  to  take  a  refusal,  he  had  recourse  to  their 
superstition,  and  informed  them,  that  having  under- 
stood their  intentions,  he  had  previously  consulted 
the  gods,  and  that  the  sacrifices  were  decidedly 
against  his  undertaking  the  command  offered  him.' 
Upon  this  Cheirisophus  was  elected,  and  immediately 
they  set  sail  for  Heraclea,  a  Megarensian  colony,  where 
they  were  received  with  extraordinary  kindness.  But 
Cheirisophus,  though  a  respectable  soldier,  and  a 
brave  man,  was  no  statesman ;  in  less  than  a  week 
his  influence  was  at  an  end,  and  his  command  for- 
mally abrogated.  The  mal-contents  to  the  numbei 
of  4,500,  chiefly  Arcadians  and  Achseans,  separated 
themselves  with  the  intention  of  plundering  the  bar- 
barians on  the  coast,  and  elected  ten  new  com- 
manders ;  Cheirisophus  heartily  disgusted  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  whole  army,  refused  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  any  troops  beside  the  Thracians  formerly 
raised  by  Clearchus,  about  1,4OO  heavy  armed,  and 
7OO  light  infantry ;  there  remained  with  Xenophon 
only  1,TOO  heavy  foot,  3OO  targeteers,  and  all  the 
horse,  in  number  now  about  40.  Cheirisophus  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast,  and  did  not  long  survive  his 
mortification.  The  mutineers  commenced  their 
system  of  plunder,  and  were  overpowered  by  the  bar- 
barians, a  large  part  of  their  number  being  slain,  and 
the  rest  surrounded  on  a  hill,  and  in  hourly  apprehen- 
sion of  being  cut  off  to  a  man.  Xenophon  had  taken 
an  inland  road,  when  his  horse,  who  preceded  the 
party  as  scouts,  brought  in  some  messengers  from  the 
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Biography.  Arcadians,  who  informed  him  of  their  perilous  situa- 
'  tion.  Xenophon  immediately  saw  the  danger  that 
would  result  to  his  own  little  troop,  from  the  annihi- 
lation of  so  large  a  Grecian  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  addressing  his  soldiers,  exhorted  them  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  their  late  companions.  By  a 
skilful  stratagem  he  induced  the  barbarians  to  retire 
in  the  night,  and  having  ascertained  that  they  had 
actually  fled,  he  marched  instantly  to  join  Cheiriso- 
phus  at  the  harbour  of  Calpe,  lest  he  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  ;  on  the  road 
he  fell  in  with  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean  forces,  whom 
he  had  thus  delivered  from  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  a  cordial  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
two  parties.  On  their  arrival  they  found  Cheirisophus 
already  dead,  and  his  command  conferred  upon  Neon ; 
and  a  decree  was  unanimously  passed,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Grecian  popular  assembly,  that  if  any  one 
should  hereafter  attempt  to  dismember  the  army,  he 
should  be  punished  with  death.  But  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  suspicion  yet  remained ;  the  soldiers,  ap- 
prehensive that  Xenophon  had  not  sincerely  aban- 
doned his  design  of  founding  a  colony,  refused  to  be 
encamped  in  the  favourable  situation  which  his  mili- 
tary eye  instantly  selected  for  them,  lest  they  should 
be  entrapped  into  a  permanent  residence.  But 
Xenophon  had  managed  to  regain  his  influence  over 
the  prophets,  and  no  auspicious  omens  could  be  ob- 
tained for  marching,  or  even  for  foraging,  till  the 
army  complied  with  his  commands.  In  the  mean 
while  Neon,  who  had  succeeded  to  Cheirisophus, 
affecting  to  compassionate  the  distress  of  the  soldiers 
unable  to  procure  provisions,  offered  to  conduct  a 
foraging  party ;  and  about  2,000  men  turned  out  to 
follow  him  ;  but  this  unhandsome  conduct  served  only 
to  confirm  the  authority  of  Xenophon ;  for  the  party 
under  Neon  were  defeated  by  the  barbarians  with  the 
heaviest  loss  that  had  ever  been  sustained  by  the 
army  ;  above  5OO  men  were  slain,  and  the  rest  so 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  that  Xenophon  was  obliged 
to  go  in  person  with  all  his  force  to  bring  them  off ; 
the  barbarians  following  closely,  and  lurking  in  the 
thickets  about  the  camp  till  dusk,  when  they  attacked 
and  carried  the  out-posts,  drove  in  the  piquets,  and 
obliged  the  whole  army  to  pass  the  night  under  arms. 
The  reasons  of  Xenophon  for  pitching  upon  a  strong 
natural  scite  for  the  camp  were  now  apparent, 
and  his  wisdom  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
no  further  opposition  was  offered  to  fortifying  the 
spot  he  had  selected,  and  transporting  thither  all 
their  baggage.  Immediately  the  omens  were  all 
favourable,  and  a  vessel  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  .pro- 
visions. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  the  baggage,  and  the 
soldiers  above  forty -five  years  of  age  to  guard  the 
camp,  under  the  orders  of  Neon,  Xenophon  marched 
out,  taking  all  those  precautions  which  indicated  that 
he  expected  to  be  attacked  ;  and  after  having  buried 
the  slain  of  the  preceding  day,  a  ceremony  to  which 
Grecian  superstition  attached  peculiar  importance,  he 
soon  afterwards  discovered  a  large  body  of  Bithy- 
nians,  sent  by  the  Satrap  to  defend  the  country,  ad- 
vantageously posted  on  a  hill  with  a  ravine  in  front. 
Some  of  the  officers  dissuaded  an  attack,  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  position  ;  but  Xenophon  over- 
ruling their  objections  by  the  prevailing  argument  of 
a  favourable  sacrifice,  after  a  smart  action,  defeated 


and  dispersed  the  enemy;  who,  finding  themselves  Xenoplion. 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Greeks  in  the  field,  contented 
themselves  with  removing  all  that  was  most  valuable 
up  the  country  ;  leaving  to  Xenophon  and  his  army 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  wide  district  abound- 
ing with  provisions ;  so  that  they  patiently  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Cleander,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor 
of  Byzantium,  who  was  expected  to  bring  transports 
to  convey  them  all  into  Greece.  His  arrival,  how- 
ever, miserably  disappointed  their  expectations ;  he 
came  with  only  two  triremes,  and  one  Dexippus  in  his 
train,  who  having  dishonestly  left  the  Cyreian  Greeks 
at  Trapezus,  had  artfully  contrived  to  infuse  into  the 
minds  both  of  Anaxibius,  the  admiral,  and  of 
Cleander,  strong  prejudices  against  the  whole  army  ; 
especially  against  Xenophon  and  Agasias  the  Arcadian, 
who  had  always  been  Xenophon's  friend. 

Cleander  happened  unfortunately  to  land  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  were  absent  on  forage ; 
and  a  small  detachment  was  just  then  returning  with 
some  sheep  which  they  had  been  plundering.  Fear- 
ful of  loosing  their  booty,  and  aware  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  Dexippus,  they  offered  him  any  share  of  the 
spoil  to  secure  the  remainder  to  them.  He  eagerly 
embraced  the  proposal,  but  other  soldiers  coming  in, 
and  objecting  to  the  bargain,  and  a  tumult  beginning 
to  arise,  he  appealed  to  the  governor,  who  ordered 
the  soldier  with  whom  the  objection  had  arisen  to  be 
arrested.  This  man  happened  to  belong  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Agasias,  who,  coming  up  at  the  moment,  and 
treating  Dexippus  with  merited  contempt,  rescued 
the  soldier ;  a  scene  of  confusion  followed,  in  which 
stones  were  thrown,  and  Cleander  himself  was  ex- 
posed to  some  danger,  and  betrayed  evident  symp- 
toms of  alarm.  Xenophon  and  the  other  generals 
arriving  at  this  juncture,  instantly  restored  order,  and 
endeavoured  to  pacify  Cleander.  But  fear  generates 
anger ;  the  governor,  in  the  true  tone  of  Spartan  in- 
solence, declared  that  unless  Agasias  and  the  arrested 
soldier  were  given  up  to  him,  he  would  order  every 
city  in  Greece  to  treat  the  Cyreian  army  as  enemies ; 
and  no  doubt  appears  to  have  been  entertained  that 
this  arbitrary  command  of  a  provincial  governor 
would  have  been  generally  obeyed. 

The  conduct  of  Xenophon  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances was  politic  and  just.  He  allayed  the  irritated 
feelings  of  the  army,  and  persuaded  Agasias  volun- 
tarily to  surrender  himself  to  the  governor;  who, 
after  a  haughty  display  of  official  dignity,  was  at 
length  persuaded  of  the  baseness  of  Dexippus,  and 
received  Xenophon  into  his  confidence,  and  honoured 
him  with  his  friendship.  But  finding  that  the  com- 
mand of  such  a  force  under  such  circumstances,  was  at 
once  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  that  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  Grecian  and  barbarian,  were  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  a  numerous  body,  subsisting  by  plunder  ; 
he  declared  that,  as  the  sacrifices  were  not  propitious 
for  his  marching  at  their  head,  he  would  go  by  sea  to 
Byzautium,  and  prepare  for  their  reception.  Xenophon 
also  had  intended  to  sail  about  the  same  time  for 
Athens,  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  by  his  eloquence 
and  interest,  prevent  the  sentence  which  he  appre- 
hended from  the  violence  of  the  people ;  but  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  Anaxibius  he  continued  in  his  com- 
mand of  the  army,  till  they  should  arrive  at  Byzan- 
tium. On  their  arrival  at  that  first  European  town, 
and  entering,  as  they  had  reason  to  conclude,  into  the 
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Biography,  service  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Greece,  (for  by  that 
title  the  contemporary  historian,  himself  an  Athenian, 
does  not  hesitate  to  designate  Lacedsemon,)  the 
Cyreians  fancied  themselves  once  more  at  home,  and 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  end  of  all  their  wan- 
derings ;  but  the  power  of  Cleander  was  much 
greater  to  injure  than  to  serve  them  ;  and  Anaxibius, 
(bribed,  as  it  was  suspected,  by  Pharnabazus  the 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  possibly  by  other  neighbour- 
ing "powers),  not  only  defrauded  them  of  the  promised 
pay,  but  by  an  unfriendly  stratagem  excluded  them 
from  the  city,  and  ordered  them  on  a  distant  service. 
Enraged  at  this  treatment,  the  soldiers  seized  the 
town,  and  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  Xeno- 
phon  would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  harbour 
and  fleet,  with  the  intention  of  making  him  their 
chief,  and  establishing  an  independent  power. 

Anaxibius  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  influence  of 
Xenophon  to  allay  the  storm  thus  raised  by  his  own 
ungenerous  rashness ;  and  having  by  his  means  once 
more  excluded  the  army  from  the  walls,  he  sent  a 
creature  of  his  own  to  delude  them  by  offers  of  mer- 
cenary service,  and  to  draw  them  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Deprived  of  the  guidance  and  wisdom  of  their 
leader,  who  was  preparing  to  sail  for  Athens,  the 
Cyreians  could  no  longer  be  kept  together  ;  but  their 
number  was  daily  thinned  by  the  secession  of  small 
parties,  some  of  whom  obtained  a  passage  home  ; 
whilst  others  settled  in  the  country,  or  entered  into 
foreign  service. 

A  sudden  change,  however,  in  the  politics  of  Lace- 
daemon,  induced  Anaxibius,  who  had  now  been  super- 
seded in  his  command  by  Aristarchus,  to  desert  that 
party  at  home,  which  was  desirous  of  maintaining 
peace  with  Asia  j  and  he  made  an  unexpected  pro- 
posal to  Xenophon,  who  was  still  with  him,  to  return 
once  more  to  the  army,  and  to  lead  them,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Lacedaemon,  against  the  rich  satrapies  of 
Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes.  Xenophon,  who 
knew  how  popular  such  an  expedition  would  prove, 
readily  undertook  it,  and  was  received  by  the  soldiers 
with  unbounded  joy ;  but  upon  leading  them  to 
Perinthus,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  Asia 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Anaxibius,  he  -was 
roughly  treated  by  Aristarchus,  who  had  sold  for 
slaves  all  the  Cyreians  in  Byzantium,  to  the  number 
of  400,  and  would  have  arrested  Xenophon  himself, 
had  he  not  been  put  upon  his  guard  by  a  friendly  inti- 
mation of  the  design  against  him. 

Meeting  with  nothing  but  treachery  and  ill  treat- 
ment from  all  parties,  and  finding  themselves  univer- 
sally the  objects  of  dread  and  suspicion,  the  army 
now  placed  all  their  hopes  upon  Xenophon  thus  un- 
expectedly restored  to  them.  His  genius,  always 
fertile  of  resources,  could  suggest  nothing  better  than 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  repeated  offers  of  Seuthes, 
a  deposed  Thracian  prince,  who  had  been  educated  un- 
der the  hospitable  roof  of  Medocus,  king  of  the  Odry- 
sians ;  and  who,  desirous  of  regaining  his  father's 
throne  by  force,  proposed  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his 
service,  with  a  promise  of  present  pay,  and  of  ample 
remuneration  in  the  event  of  his  reducing  by  their 
assistance  his  rebellious  subjects. 

Neon  alone  of  the  generals,  being  a  Laconian, 
seceded  from  this  proposal,  and  drew  off  with  him 
about  800  men,  with  whom  he  joined  Aristarchus. 
The  rest  of  the  army  consenting  to  follow  Xenophon 
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even  in  a  winter  campaign,  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  Xenopbon." 
Thrace,  he  went  with  the  principal  officers  by  night 
to  the  camp  of  Seuthes,  where  he  was  received  with 
high  honour,  but  at  the  same  time  with  extraordi- 
nary caution,  and  speedily  arranged  the  terms  on 
which  the  Greeks  should  enter  into  his  service,  which 
were  highly  favourable  to  them,  and  to  Xenophon 
himself. 

The  remains  of  this  gallant  army  proved  an  over-  Seuthes  re- 
match for  the  undisciplined  fierceness    of  the  rebel  covers  his 
barbarians,  and  Seuthes  was  not  only  reinstated  in  his  dominions, 
paternal  dominions,  without  any  loss,  in  less  than  two 
months,  but  was  enabled  to  make  great  additions  to 
his  ancient  dominion.     But  he  unfortunately  had  in 
his  service,  and  in  his  confidence,  an  artful  unprin- 
cipled Greek  named  Heraclides,  who  infused  into  him 
a  distrust  of  Xenophon,  and   a  jealousy  of  the  army, 
and   persuaded  him  to   withhold    the    remuneration 
which  he  had  agreed   to    bestow  upon  them.     The 
troops  immediately  murmured  against  Xenophon  be- 
cause they  were  unpaid,  and  Seuthes  was  offended 
with  him  for  pressing  the  payment  of  their  due  ;  and 
to  such  a  length  did  these  unpleasant  discussions  pro-  His  breach 
ceed,  that  an  open  rupture  was  apprehended,  and  all  of  &ns*f$*- 
friendly  intercourse  was  actually  suspended.)  ment. 

The  situation  of  Xenophon  and  his  army  was  be-  Lacedae- 
coming  extremely  critical,  when  the  arrival  of  two  monians 
Lacedaemonian  officers  improved  the  aspect  of  their  dpsire  the 
affairs.     A  change  of  administration  in  the  Lacedaemo-  ~d  °£ the 
nian  councils,  had  effected  that  alteration  in  their  po- 
licy, on  which  Anaxibius  had  prematurely  acted  ;   and 
they  were  consequently  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of 
the  veteran  troops  of  the  Grecian  army  in  invading 
the  Persian  dominions.     The  officers  who  came  into 
Thrace  upon  this  business  were  received  by  Seuthes 
with  great  hospitality,  while  no  notice  was  taken  of 
Xenophon  or  of  his  officers  ;   but  when  the  purport  of 
their  journey  was  explained,  the  Thracian  prince  al- 
tered his  tone,  and  admitted  the  leaders  to  an  inter- 
view, when  the  manly  and  decided  conduct  of  Xeno- 
phon,  the  remonstrance  of    his    better  counsellors, 
and  the  dictates  of  his  own  honour  prevailed ;   the 
demands  of  the  army  were  fully  satisfied  j  and  har- 
mony was  restored. 

There  was  little  hesitation  in  accepting  the  offers 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  and  the  army  joy- 
fully anticipating  the  plunder  of  Asia,  crossed  over  to 
Lampsacus.  It  seems  probable,  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment with  Seuthes,  Xenophon  had  abandoned  his  pri- 
vate interest  to  secure  the  general  advantage,  for 
meeting  at  Lampsacus,  with  an  old  Athenian  ac- 
quaintance, Euclid  the  Phliasian  soothsayer,  after  mu- 
tual congratulations  and  inquiries,  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  have  so  completely  exhausted  his  pecuniary 
resources,  as  to  be  obliged  to  part  with  his  horse  and 
furniture  to  provide  necessaries  for  the  expedition  ; 
Euclid  affected  incredulity,  but  the  Lampsacenes 
having  sent  in  their  contribution,  and  some  of  the 
cattle  being  slain  for  a  sacrifice,  the  prophet  who  at- 
tended upon  his  friend,  was  convinced,  as  he  pre- 
tended, bythe  symptomsof  the  victims,of  the  reality  of 
his  poverty,  attributing  it  to  his  own  imprudence,  and 
to  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  Meilichius,  whose  worship  he 
had  neglected.  The  next  day  Xenophon  arriving  at 
Ophrynium,  offered  holocausts  of  swine,  after  the 
Athenian  manner,  to  that  deity,  "  and  the  same  day," 
he  tells  us,  the  army  received  their  pay  from  the 
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Bography.  Lacedaemonians,  and  he  was  himself  gratified  by  their 
presenting  him  with  the  favourite  horse  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  at  Lampsacus.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  although  Xenophon  on  many  occasions 
evidently  directed  the  responses  of  the  soothsayers, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  the  dupe  of  their  craft, 
yet,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  he 
thought  it  right  to  uphold  the  popular  belief,  as  a 
salutary  check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  times  ; 
and  not  only  speaks  of  it  with  uniform  respect,  but 
relates  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  divination, 
with  a  design  to  impress  its  veracity  upon  the  minds 
of  his  readers.  In  the  present  case  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  god ;  for 
that  being  hospitably  received  at  Pergamus,  by  the 
wife  of  Gongylus,  the  Eretrian,  that  lady  suggested 
to  him  a  scheme  of  nocturnal  plunder  against  the  castle 
of  a  Persian  nobleman,  Asidates,  whose  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  property  she  proposed  that  he  should  seize. 
The  divines  having  declared  that  this  project  was 
favoured  by  heaven,  Xenophon  adopted  it  without 
scruple ;  and  though  he  met  with  a  check  on  his  first 
attempt,  and  his  friend  Agasias  was  wounded,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  length  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  and  be- 
came possessed,  as  he  informs  us,  "of  horses  and 
carriages,  and  other  things,  so  that  he  could  now 
afford  to  be  generous."  Soon  after  this  adventure, 
he  joined  the  main  army  under  Thimbron  the  Lace- 
daemonian general,  and  followed  him  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Persian  satrapies,  till  the  period  of  his 
recall,  01.  95,  2.  B.C.  398,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dercyllidas,  under  whom  the  Cyreian  troops  still  con- 
tinued in  the  pay  of  Lacedaemon,  and  became  so  in- 
corporated with  their  other  forces,  that  the  particular 
events  relating  to  them  and  to  Xenophon,  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  general  history  of  the  Asiatic  war,  re- 
lated by  him  (in  the  Hellenics)  with  that  peculiar  and 
picturesque  interest,  which  can  only  be  given  to  nar- 
rative by  an  eye-witness  and  principal  actor  in  the 
scenes  he  describes. 

After  more  than  two  years  spent  in  active,  and 
.generally  in  successful  enterprize  and  plunder,  the 
army  was  put  under  the  command  of  Agesilaus,  the 
friend,  as  he  afterwards  became,  and  companion  of 
our  historian,  and  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  much 
of  the  honour  with  which  his  name  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  On  the  recal  of  that  illustrious 
prince,  he  still  followed  his  fortunes,  and  *  fought  by 
his  side  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Coronaea,  B.  c.  394. 
after  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  further  the 
distinct  existence  of  the  Cyreian  army ;  disbanded 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces  under  Agesilaus,  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  it  were  re-united  no  more 
Xenophon  had,  in  consequence  of  his  engagements 
with  Lacedaemon,  been  sentenced  to  death  at  Athens, 
(about  the  time  that  a  similar  sentence  was  executed 
upon  his  master  Socrates,)  at  the  suggestion  of  Eubu- 
lus,  the  very  person  who  many  years  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  decree  for  his  recall.  Having  therefore  no 
home  in  his  native  country,  he  resolved  to  settle  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Lacedaemon ;  and  to  this 
end,t  quitting  Agesilaus,  after  the  disbanding  the 
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*   His  own  phrase  is  avva^ 

t  Mitford  says,  on  the  authority  of  Diog.  Laert.  that  he  fol- 
lowed Agesilaus  to  Lacedaemon,  and  found  his  residence  there  un- 
pleasant ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  such  assertion  in  that  author. 
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army,   he   repaired  to   Scillus,  a  town  in  the  Eleian  Xenophon. 

territory,  which  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  him   ' 

to  be  held  under  the  crown  of  Lacediemon,  by  a  kind 

of  feudal  tenure,  probably  through  the  interest  of  his 

royal  patron.     He  was  accompanied  in  his  retreat  by 

his  wife,  and  by  his  twin  sons  Gryllus  and  Diodorus  ; 

but  whether  this  lady  was  the  mother  of  the  young 

men  is  not  recorded  ;  from  the  manner  in  which  she 

is  mentioned  by  his  biographer,   "  a  little  female,  by 

name   Philesia,"   it  seems  likely  that  she  was  their 

step-mother. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  Xenophon,  though  by  nature  expensive 
and  generous,  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  :  and 
it  will  be  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the  generals 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  tenth  dedicated  to  Apollo 
and  the  Ephesian  Diana,  on  the  division  of  the  spoil 
among  the  Cyreian  Greeks  at  Cerasus ;  a  trust  not 
only  honourable,  but  the  source  also  of  an»  ample 
revenue.  Xenophon  remitted  the  portion  designed 
for  Apollo  to  the  temple  at  Delphi;  and,  on  his 
leaving  Asia  to  return  with  Agesilaus  into  Greece,  he 
deposited  the  other  portion  with  Megabyzus,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Ephesian  Temple,  desiring  that,  if 
he  should  fall  in  the  approaching  contest  with  the 
Thebans,  Megabyzus  himself  should  perform  the 
solemn  act  of  dedication  in  such  manner  as  should  be 
most  pleasing  to  the  goddess ;  but  that  if  he  should 
survive,  the  money  should  be  returned  to  him ;  for 
in  the  insecurity  of  all  property  in  Greece,  the  safest 
depositary  for  money  and  the  precious  metals  was  the 
treasury  of  a  temple,  where  superstition  generally 
effected  what  better  principles  failed  ,to  do  elsewhere ; 
and  hence  the  Grecian  temples,  especially  that  at 
Delphi,  were  generally  used  both  as  public  and  pri- 
vate banks. 

When  Xenophon  was  securely  settled  at  Scillus, 
Megabyzus  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
olympian  games  to  restore  the  deposit  to  him,  with 
which  he  purchased  an  estate  for  the  goddess,  and 
built  upon  it  a  temple  and  an  altar ; ,  reserving  a  tenth 
of  the  produce  of  the  sacred  land  as  the  rent  due  to 
her  as  proprietor,  and  leaving 'the  residue  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  on  condition  of 
discharging  his  duties  as  manager  of  the  festivals, 
and  guardian  of  the  temple  ;  thus  securing  to  himself 
and  to  his  family  a  splendid  demesne  and  handsome 
income,  under  the  protection  of  reputed  sanc- 
tity. 

The  situation  of  the  estate  was  dictated  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  at  the  suggestion,  doubtless,  of  Xe- 
nophon himself,  and  appears  to  have  been  studiously 
selected  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  counterpart  of  the 
sacred  territory  of  Ephesus.  "The  river*  Selenus," 
he  informs  us,  "  runs  through  the  estate  ;  as  a  river, 
also  the  Selenus,  runs  by  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus ;  and  there  are  fish  and  shells  in  both. 
Around  the  temple  is  a  grove  of  garden  fruit-trees ; 
and  the  temple  itself,  to  compare  great  things  with 
small,  is  built  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Ephesus ;  and 
the  image  differs  only  in  being  of  cypress  instead  of 
gold." 

On  a  column  in  front  of  the  temple  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

*  This  name  is  variously  written.  The  form  which  coincides 
with  2eXrW^  may  perhaps  be  thought  the  most  proper. 
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The  sacred  demesne  of  Diana. 

Whoever  holds  and  enjoys  this  estate  must  reserve  a  tenth  of 
yearly  produce  for  sacred  purposes,  and  out  ot  the  remainder  must 
furnish  the  temple.     If  any  one  shall  neglect  so  to  do,  the  goddess 
will  take  care  to  avenge  herself  on  him. 

The  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  with  an  entertain- 
ment to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  both  sexes.  The  guests  being  arranged  in  tem- 
porary arbours,  pastry,  bread,  wine*,  and  desert  were 
set  before  them,  as  well  as  meat  fed  in  the  sacred  pas- 
ture, and  taken  in  the  chase.  For  the  neighbourhood 
of  Scillus  abounded  with  game  ;  and  the  servants  ot 
Xenophon,  and  of  the  other  citizens,  were  employed 
in  hunting  for  this  occasion,  such  other  persons  as 
chose  it  joining  in  the  sport,  and  catching  wild  boars, 
wood  goats,  and  venison.  And  even  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  guests  were  fed  in  the  groves  and  hills 
belonging  to  the  goddess. 

In  this  delightful  retreat,  under  the  protection  ot 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Lacedaemon,  and  the 
spiritual  tutelage  of  Diana,  Xenophon  forgot  the 
toils  of  wars,  in  a  state  of  as  much  enjoyment  as  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man  whose  happiness  must  depend 
upon  sublunary  circumstances.  He  seems  to  have 
been  precisely  what  we  should  now  call  a  literary 
country  gentleman,  diversifying  the  more  refined  plea- 
sures of  his  studious  hours  with  the  active  amuse- 
ments of  the  field ;  breaking  his  dogs,  training  his 
horses,  and  attending  to  the  breed  of  stock  ;  and  so 
much  interest  did  the  philosopher,  historian,  and 
commander,  take  in  these  healthful  pursuits,  that 
they  became  the  subject  of  more  than  one  treatise 
from  his  immortal  pen  ;  an  example  to  scholars  in 
all  ages  that  they  should  not  disdain  to  refresh  their 
vigour,  and  renew  their  animation,  by  allowing  the 
unharnessed  faculties  to  recreate  themselves  freely  in 
country  sports,  and  exercise  themselves  agreeably  in 
country  business. 

From  the  period  of  his  settlement  at  Scillus,  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  sovereignty, 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  at  Leuctra,  Xenophon  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  quiet,  and  to 
have  employed  himself  in  composing  those  works 
which  exalted  him  to  be  the  rival  of  Plato  in  politics 
and  biography,  as  well  as  of  Thucydides  in  history.  It 
is  said  that  the  emulation  between  the  two  disciples 
of  Socrates  occasioned  a  pitiable  jealousy  and  aliena- 
tion from  each  other ;  but  Diogenes  relates  to  the 
praise  of  Xenophon,  that  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
history  of  Thucydides  in  the  name  of  the  author, 
when  he  might  easily  have  made  it  his  own.  The 
list  of  his  other  works,  given  us  by  the  same  bio- 
grapher, proves  that  we  have  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  their  preservation. — "  He  wrote  about  forty  books, 
though  others  reckon  them  differently.  The  Anabasis, 
in  which  he  wrote  prefaces  to  the  several  books,  but 
none  to  the  whole  work  -.  the  Cyropaedia :  the  Annals 
of  Greece  :  the  Memoirs  (of  Socrates  : )  the  Sympo- 
sium, OF  Table-talk  :  the  Economics  :  the  Treatises 
on  Horsemanship,  and  Farriery,  and  on  Field  Sports  : 
the  Apology  for  Socrates  :  the  Essay  on  Public  Reve- 
nue :  Hiero,  or  Monarchy :  the  Panegyric  of  Agesi- 
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*  Many  editions  add  ap^opia,  which  properly  signifies  small 
coins ;  but,  when  it  became  customary  with  the  great  to  throw, 
sweetmeats  among  the  people  instead  of  silver,  the  name  was  ex- 
tended to  them  also.  Ignorance  of  this  circumstance  seems  to 
have  occasioned  some  perplexity,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Mitford. 


laus  j  and  two  discourses  on  the  Athenian  and  on  the  Xenophon. 

Lacedaemonian  state,  which  Demetrius  the  Magnesian  v ^ — ' 

asserts  not  to  have  been  composed  by  him.  A.  */. 

From  this  literary  and  rural  enjoyment  of  peace  and     36 1O. 
security,  he  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  reversal  of 
the  decree  against  him,  which  passed  on  the  change  of 
Athenian  politics  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra.    Athens  was  of  all  places  the  most  dangerous  for 
men  in  any  way  eminent,  but  especially  for  those  who 
possessed  property  and  talents  ;  and  in  the  continual 
changes  of  system  which  characterise  the  republics  of 
Greece,  the  fickleness  of  the  despotic  mob,  who  had 
banished  and  recalled  him,  might  at  any  moment  con- 
fiscate his  property,  and  take  away  his  life.     When, 
therefore,    the    protection    of  Lacedaemon   could   no 
longer  avail  him;  and  the  dissensions  which  agitated 
the  surrounding  states  rendered  even  the  sacred  terri- 
tory insecure,   he  sent  his  family  to  Lepreum,  and  is 
related  to  have  gone  in  person  to  Elis,  to  plead  with 
the  Eleians    (now  once  more  masters  of  Scillus)  for 
immunity,  on  account  of  his  having  accepted  the  fief 
from   an  hostile  power.     It  appears  that  the  prayer 
was  readily  granted,  and  that  he  returned  in  peace  to 
the  possession  of  his  property  ;  but  whether  the  com- 
motions of  the  times  rendered  a  country  residence 
less  desirable,  or  the  decline  of  life  brought  with  it  a 
disinclination  for  bodily  exertion,  he  appears,  in  his 
latter  years,  to  have  lived  principally  at  Corinth,  and 
to  have  died  there  in  a  good  old  age  ;  but  at  what 
precise  date  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
His  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  however,  (as 
soon  as  the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon 
removed  the   dilemma  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  placed,  between  the  native  country  of  their  fa- 
ther, and  the  state  which  had  protected  and  enriched 
him)    took    the  opportunity  which  offered  itself  of 
serving  in  the  Athenian  cavalry,  and  were  both  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.     Diodorus  came  off 
safe,  without  having  done  any  thing  to  distinguish 
himself ;  but  to  Gryllus,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, was  attributed  the  first  merit  in  the  action,  the 
Mantineans  giving  him  the  preference  above  Cephiso- 
dorus,  the  Athenian  master  of  horse,  and  Podares  their 
own  general. 

When  the  news  reached  Xenophon,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  offering  a  festive  sacrifice,  and  was,  according 
to  custom,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers.  Upon 
hearing  that  his  son  was  slain,  he  observed,  with  more 
of  Spartan  non-chalance,  than  of  Athenian  vivacity, 
"  I  knew  that  he  was  born  mortal ;"  but  in  considera- 
tion of  the  mournful  tidings,  he  laid  aside  his  gay 
chaplet;  the  messenger,  however,  proceeding  to 
relate  the  circumstances  of  his  glorious  death,  the 
military  ardour  of  the  veteran  prevailed  over  his 
family  feelings  ;  he  resumed  the  sacrificial  costume, 
and  completed  the  ceremony.  The  delight  which  he 
felt  in  the  fame  of  his  son  was  heightened  by  the  nu- 
merous testimonies  of  honour  for  his  memory,  which 
the  poets  and  painters  of  the  time  were  eager  to  pre- 
sent to  the  father ;  and  the  evening  of  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  as  honoured  and  tranquil,  as  his  early 
years  were  distinguished  by  harassing  difficulties  and 
tumultuous  enterprize. 

His  character  is  best  painted  in  his  life  and  writ- 
ings. He  was  brave,  generous,  and  affectionate  ; 
punctual  and  vigilant  on  duty  ;  sagacious  and  enter- 
prising in  command  ;  prudent  and  eloquent  in  coun- 
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Biography,  cil ;  a  sincere  friend  ;  a  magnanimous  adversary ;  a 
liberal,  enlightened,  and  upright  statesman  ;  his  ex- 
cellence as  an  author  is  too  Avell  appreciated  to  be  the 
subject  of  criticism.     As  an  historian  he  has    been 
—        thought  deficient  in  attention  to  chronology  ;  but  his 
B.  c.      fairness  and  candour  are  universally  acknowledged  ; 
394.       and  his  oolitical  wisdom  and  military  science  have 


assisted  in   forming  the   ablest  negociators   and   the  Xenophon. 
most  skilful,  commanders  of  succeeding  ages.    His  phi-  V— v-— > 
losophy  is  that  of  Socrates,  and  approaches  more  nearly      A.  M. 
to  the  truth  of  Christian  principles,  than  that  of  any      SO*  10. 
ancient  writer,  Plato  alone  excepted.    The  beauty  of        — 
his  style  pervades  all  his  works,  and  adorns  every      B.  c. 
subject  of  which  he  treated.  394. 
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Biography.  UPON  the  surrender  of  the  Athenians  to  Lysander, 
the  particulars  of  which  we  have  related  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Grecian  history ;  the  democracy  was 
subverted,  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  states, 
which  had  been  before  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  thirty  indi- 
viduals, elected  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  manage 
for  the  future,  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  In  all  other- 
respects,  the  laws  of  Athens  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  force ;  nor  were  the  ancient  magistrates 
changed ;  but  the  holders  of  all  the  offices  of  the 
state,  those  by  whom  the  laws  were  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  will  of  the  new  master  to  be  executed, 
were  for  the  most  part  removed,  and  their  places  filled 
by  persons  who  from  party  connections  or  other 
causes,  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian influence ;  or,  at  least,  who  were  known  to 
have  disliked  that  order  of  things  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  put  down.  Xenophon  has  given  us  the 
names  of  the  "  Thirty"  as  they  were  called,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  republic  was  committed,  of 
whom  only  two  appear  to  have  been  men  of  superior 
weight  of  character  j  these  were  Critias  and  Thera- 
menes. 

Of  the  former  of  these  little  more  is  known  than 
what  is  related  of  him  as  president  of  the  "  Thirty," 
and  prime  instigator  of  all  the  acts  and  measures  of 
that  rash  and  desperate  usurpation.  Except  in  the 
course  of  this  part  of  the  Athenian  history,  we  believe 
the  name  of  Critias  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  account 
which  has  been  left  to  us  by  Xenophon  of  the  "  Memo- 
rable Things  of  Socrates  j"  and  even  there,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  not  have  found  a  place,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  celebrity  which  he  obtained,  as  having 
been  placed  by  the  Lacedsemonians  at  the  head  of 
their  faction.  It  seems  a  charge  had  been  made 
against  Socrates  of  being  a  teacher  of  bad  morality, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades  having 
both  of  them  been  his  pupils.  These  reproaches, 
Xenophon  retorts  in  an  ingenious  and  pleasant  man- 
ner 5  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, that  Critias  inherited  one  of  the  largest  for- 
tunes, and  was  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families, 
in  Athens  ;  (his  paternal  grandfather  was  brother  to 
the  great  lawgiver,  Solon  ;)  but  that  for  his  arrogance 
and  other  unpopular  qualities,  he  had  been  banished 
by  the  people,  and  had  resided  in  Thessaly,  where  his 
associates  were  not  of  very  different  pursuits  from 
those  which  Socrates  would  have  approved.  This  in- 


Character 
of  Critias. 


justice  (as  probably  it  was)  had  soured  his  temper  . 

and  strongly  indisposed  him  to  all  popular  forms  of  ^  Thera- 
government ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  the  know- 
ledge which  the  Lacedsemonians  had  of  his  disposi- 
tion in  this  respect,  was  that  which  recommended  him 
to  them,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  oligarchy,  which  it  was  their  usual  practice  to 
establish  in  every  city  in  which  their  influence  or 
power  prevailed.  (Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  1.  c.  11,  §  12.) 

Of  Theramenes  something  more  is  known.  He  Character 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Thera- 
of  ArginusaB ;  and  more  particularly  distinguished  menes* 
himself  as  leader  in  the  prosecution  of  his  colleagues. 
His  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  marked  with  so  much 
violence  and  injustice,  that  even  the  death  to  which 
he  afterwards  exposed  himself,  from  the  resistance 
which  he  made  to  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
"  Thirty,"  cannot  redeem  his  character  from  the  blot 
which  he  then  fixed  upon  it.*  The  name  of  Thera- 
menes, also  is  conspicuous,  in  the  account  which  is 
given  in  the  8th  book  of  Thucydides,  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
the  ' '  Four  hundred."  On  that  occasion,  the  histo- 
rian tells  us,  that  Theramenes  and  his  associates, 
established  a  constitution,  the  form  of  which  "  was 
upon  a  better  footing  than  any  within  his  memory ; 
a  mixed  government  being  established,  with  the  au- 
thority judiciously  divided  between  the  few  and  the 
many."  f  In  this  concise  eulogy,  is  contained  the 
whole  account  which  Thucydides  has  afforded  us,  of 
the  constitution  which  he  so  much  approved ;  and  for 
which  his  fellow-citizens  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  Theramenes. 
It  would  therefore  be  in  vain  to  conjecture  as  to  its 
particular  provisions ;  and  almost  equally  difficult  is 
Jt,  to  collect  from  either  of  the  features  which  we 
have  just  been  pointing  out,  in  his  political  conduct, 
what  could  possibly  have  been  the  motives  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians for  associating  with  Critias,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  a  man  whose  whole  public  life  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  strongly  opposed  to 
oligarchical  tyranny  as  to  democratical  oppression. 
He  had  shewn  himself  indeed  an  enemy  to  the  licence 
of  mere  popular  authority,  in  the  government  which 
he  set  up,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  "  Four  Hundred  ;" 
but  his  opposition  to  the  last  mentioned  usurpation, 
was  at  least  a  clear  proof  that  he  was  no  friend  to 


*  Xenoph.  Hell.  lib.  i.  7. 

4  E2 


f  Thu^yd.  lib.  viii.  98. 
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Oligarchy 


Biography,  oligarchy ,-  and  his  behaviour  on  the  disgraceful  occa- 
S—P~V~<™*'  sion  of  the  horrible  cruelty  exercised  towards  six  of  the 
unfortunate  commanders,  who  had  gained  the  victory 
of  Arginusae,  was  completely  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Athenian  demagogue.  Moreover,  though  of  illus- 
trious descent,  yet  Agnon  his  father,  the  founder  of 
Amphipolis,  had  been  a  man  high  in  favour  with  the 
people ;  so  that  his  party  connections  were  certainly 
such  as  would  have  led  him  to  associate  himself  with 
those  who  were  adverse  to  the  principles  of  Lacedae- 
monian interference.  But  upon  this,  as  on  a  great 
many  other  occasions,  our  ignorance  of  every  thing 
that  happened  at  Sparta,  further  than  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  naked  statement  of  the  acts  by  which 
her  conduct  to  foreign  states  was  marked,  forms  a 
perpetual  occasion  of  perplexity  in  any  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  principles  of  her  policy ;  and  in  the  present 
instance,  no  account  can  be  given  of  the  circumstance 
which  recommended  the  several  individuals,  whom 
she  selected  to  form  the  council  of  the  Thirty.  The 
only  authority  for  the  facts  connected  with  this  parti- 
cular point  of  history,  is  Xenophon,  who  simply  re- 
cords the  names  of  the  Thirty,  without  alluding  in 
any  way  to  any  discussion  5  by  which  the  choice  of 
these  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  preceded. 

As  soon  as  the  long  walls  and  those  of  the  Piraeus  were 
established,  demolished,  as   had   been  stipulated   by  treaty,  the 
Lacedaemonians  quitted  the  territory  of  Athens,  and 
left  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  whom  they  had  vested  with  the  supreme  autho  - 
rity.     It  was  not  customary  in  the   policy  either  of 
Athens  or  Sparta,  to  place  garrisons  in  those   towns 
which  they  wished  to  retain  in  subjection  ;  but  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  factions  into  which  every  state 
in  Greece  was  divided,  it  was  found  that  the  safest  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  mode  of  securing  their  respec- 
tive interests,  was  merely  to  take  the  arms  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  party,   and  to  place  them   in  those  of 
their  opponents.     An   oligarchical  form   of  govern- 
ment was  so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  institutions 
and  habits  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  well  aware  that  those  who  composed  it,  would 
necessarily  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  sup- 
port, for  the   maintenance  of  their  authority.     This 
was    so  strikingly  the  fact  in    the  present   instance, 
that  the  Spartan   king  had  hardly  returned  to    the 
Peloponnesus,    when   ambassadors   were    dispatched 
from  Athens  to  Sparta,  demanding  the   assistance  of 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  which  was  sent  according- 
ly, under  the  command  of  Callibius.     So  violent  were 
the  proceedings,    so  utterly  irreconcileable  with  all 
justice   and  equity,   were    the   measures   which    the 
"  Thirty"  appear  to  have  resolved  upon,  for  the  con- 
junction and  extension  of  their  authority,  that  they 
seemed  to   doubt  the  power,  or  at  least  the  willing- 
ness even  of  their  own  party,  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  many  of  their  acts  ;  but  encouraged  by  the  strength 
which  a  foreign  garrison  threw  into  their  hands,  they 
laid  aside  all  their  fears,  and  openly  avowed  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  intended  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment.    Paying  all  possible  court  to  Callibius,  in  order 
that  his  report,  at  Sparta,   might  be  favourable,  and 
implicating  him  in  their  violence,  by  inducing  him  to 
execute  their  orders,  they  seemed   to  consider  them- 
selves  as  placed  as  much  above  the  precautions  of 
common  prudence,  as  of  all  considerations  of  common 
shame  and  decency. 
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The  "  Thirty,  '  it  would  seem,  had  been  originally  Critias.—. 
appointed,  not  as  forming  a  definitive  part  of  the  Tllera- 
government,  but  rather  as  a  council  who  were  to  act 
as  commissioners,  for  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution, founded  upon  such  principles,  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians should  approve.  Their  first  step,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  three  thousand 
citizens,  selected  by  themselves,  who  were  to  partake 
of  the  sovereign  power,  fieOegovray  TWV  7rpa^/u,a.7wt>,  Tyrarmv  of 
and  to  be  competent  to  the  magistrature.  By  this  the  Thirty, 
decree,  all  other  Athenians  were  at  once  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  subjects,  nominally  of  the  "  three 
thousand,"  but  virtually  of  the  "Thirty."  The  next 
step  was  to  proclaim  a  review  of  the  citizens,  who 
were  directed  to  assemble  in  arms,  the  "  three  thou- 
sand" in  the  forum,  but  all  the  rest  at  a  distant  place, 
which  was  named.  As  these  last  marched  to  the 
place  of  review,  from  the  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  and  other  confidential  adherents  of  the 
"Thirty;"  the  arms  of  those  not  in  the  catalogue 
were  then  taken  from  them  as  they  passed,  and 
placed  safely  in  the  citadel,  under  the  custody  of  the 
garrison. 

All  effectual  opposition  being  in  this  manner  pre- 
cluded, the  "  Thirty"  now  threw  off  the  mask  at 
once.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  hitherto  they  had  ap- 
prehended and  subjected  to  death,  only  such  as  during  \ 
the  democracy  had  subsisted  by  the  trade  of  in- 
formers, and  had  been  a  nuisance  to  honest  men. 
But  from  this  period  no  man's  life  or  property  was 
safe,  whose  name  did  not  happen  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  the  privileged  citizens,  whom  the  present  rulers 
had  selected  ;  and  all  who,  it  was  supposed,  would 
never  be  brought  quietly  to  acquiesce  in  their  violent 
proceedings,  or  who  had  influence  enough,  had  they 
so  wished,  to  raise  a  party  against  them,  were  at  once 
apprehended  and  put  to  death. 

Critias  and  Theramenes  had  at  first  acted  with  great  Opposition 
friendship  and  unanimity ;  but  their  union  soon  began  of  Tlicra- 
to  be  interrupted,  and  shortly  proceeded  to  open  con-  m 
tendon.  Theramenes  had,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
tested against  the  nomination  of  the  "  three  thou- 
sand." "  It  was  an  absurdity,"  he  said,  "  for  men, 
who  at  first  proposed  to  form  a  government,  in  which 
the  power  should  be  vested  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  the  community,  to  draw  up  a 
list  consisting  of  three  thousand,  as  if  that  number 
necessarily  implied  that  all  of  them  were  man  of 
worth  and  honour ;  and  that  whoever  did  not  belong 
to  it,  was  necessarily  unworthy  to  have  any  share  or 
power.  But  I  plainly  see,  he  added,  that  you  are 
intent  upon  reconciling  two  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, which  will  be  found  upon  trial  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  each  other ;  a  government  to  be 
supported  by  violence,  the  agents  of  which,  are 
nevertheless  to  be  much  less  considerable  in  point  of 
power,  than  those  who  are  to  be  governed."*  The 
effect  of  these  expostulations,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Theramenes,  was  not  only  to  convince  Critias  of  the 
danger  with  which  the  line  of  policy  which  he  was 
determined  to  pursue,  was  necessarily  surrounded  ; 
and  to  induce  him  in  consequence  to  resort  to  mea- 
sures more  and  more  violent,  for  securing  himself 
against  the  machinations  of  the  disaffected.  It  would, 

*  Xcnopb.  Mem.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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indeed,  be  difficult  to  believe  even  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Xenophon,  to  the  desperate  shamelessness  in 
crime,  to  which  Critias  and  his  colleagues  now  pro- 
ceeded, were  it  not  that  his  account  is  corroborated  by 
two  other  contemporary  writers. 

In  reading  the  history  of  Greece,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide,  which  form  of  republican  government,  is 
most  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  civil  liberty.  No 
sooner  is  our  strong  disapprobation  of  the  democra- 
tical  form  excited,  by  some  act  of  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenian  mob,  then  we  find  ourselves 
stopped  in  our  inclination  to  prefer  the  government  of 
the  few,  by  some  equal  atrocity  exercised  either  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  their  dependents,  or  by 
those  rulers,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  set  up, 
against  their  fellow  citizens.  The  only  firm  conclu- 
sion is,  that  all  governments,  be  they  of  what  nature 
they  may,  whether  monarchical  or  democratical,  or 
oligarchical,  that  are  founded  upon  usurpation,  or  to 
use  a  word  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry, 
that  are  not  legitimate,  that  is,  not  founded  upon  pre- 
scribed custom,  ancient  law,  and  hereditary  principles, 
are  necessarily  prone  to  violence  and  oppression.  In 
such  governments  the  supreme  power  is  always  in  the 
hands  of  a  faction,  who  are  compelled  to  seek  their 
safety  in  keeping  down  their  opponents.  Equal  jus- 
tice is  here  impossible,  because  the  duty  of  self  pre- 
servation supersedes  all  other  claims.  Every  act  of 
violence  creates  the  necessity  for  some  further  act,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  discontent  which  the  first  had 
produced  ;  this  again,  entails  the  necessity  of  a  third ; 
and  thus  cruelty  and  oppression  go  on,  in  an  infinite 
series,  until  the  force  of  compression  is  met  by 
an  equal  force ;  and  matters  are  righted  by  one  of 
those  political  explosions  which  are  attended  with 
more  or  less  ruin  to  individuals,  according  as  the 
character  of  those  by  whom  the  resistance  is  con- 
ducted, are  men  of  violence,  or  of  virtue  and  modera- 
tion. Such  was  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Athens, 
under  the  "Thirty;"  they  proceeded  in  their  course  of 
violence,  until  human  nature  could  no  longer  endure 
the  weight  of  their  oppression  ;  and  until  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  ashamed  to  stand  forward  in  their 
defence ;  and  then  by  the  firmness  a.nd  virtue  of  an 
individual,  things  were  restored  to  their  old  founda- 
tions, and  the  legitimate  government  of  her  citizens 
re-'established,  without  a  single  act  having  been  com- 
mitted that  could  stain  their  triumph. 

The  first  act'  to  which  the  "  Thirty"  proceeded, 
was  dictated  to  them  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
funds  for  the  pay  of  their  Lacedaemonian  guards  ;  for 
this  purpose  they  made  a  decree,  "  that  each  person 
of  the  thirty  might  apprehend  one  of  the  sojourners 
residing  in  the  city,  might  put  him  to  death  and  ap- 
propriate his  wealth."*  This  is  briefly  stated  by 
Xenophon,  as  one  of  their  measures ;  and  the  bare- 
faced iniquity  of  it  is  so  great,  that  we  might  be 
tempted  to  doubt,  whether  there  was  not  some  error 
in  the  statement,  if  the  authority  of  the  historian 
were  not  borne  out  by  that  of  Lysias,  who  was  him- 
self a  Metic,  or  sojourner  at  Athens,  and  who,  in  one 
of  his  orations  has  related  the  circumstances  attending 
what  happened  to  himself  on  the  occasion. 

The  father  of  Lysias,  we  are  told  by  the  orator,  in 
his  speech  against  Eratosthenes,  was  a  Syracusan, 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  lib.  ii.  3. 
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who  had  been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  violence  Critias.- 
of  party ;  and,  had  in  consequence,  migrated  to  Athens.  Tilt-lril- 
lieing  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  he  had  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Pericles  and  Socrates,  and  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  his  house  in  the  Piraeus,  is  the 
scene  of  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Lysias  himself 
had  gone  when  a  boy  to  Italy,  with  the  historian 
Herodotus,  at  the  time  when  Thurium  was  settled 
under  the  patronage  of  Pericles,  upon  the  ruins  of 
Sybaris.  He  had  lived  at  Thurium  for  thirty  years, 
until  it  became  a  place  in  which  a  person  who  was 
not  content  to  live  under  the  Lacedaemonian  protec- 
tion, could  no  longer  remain  with  safety.  Accord- 
ingly Lysias  collected  his  fortune  together  and  re- 
turned to  Athens,  where  in  partnership  with  his  bro- 
ther Polemarchus,  he  established  a  manufactory  of 
shields,  in  which,  the  orator  tells  us,  he  employed  at 
one  time  no  less  than  a  hundred  slaves. 

He  was,  as  he  relates,  entertaining  some  strangers 
at  supper,  when  some  of  the  Thirty  entered,  com- 
manded the  guests  to  withdraw  and  himself  to  remain 
a  prisoner.  Committing  him  then  to  the  care  of  Pei- 
son,  one  of  their  number,  they  proceeded  to  take  an 
inventory  of  his  effects,  of  which  his  slaves  composed 
a  principal  part.  He,  in  the  mean  while,  fearing  for 
his  life,  began  to  tamper  with  his  keeper,  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  a  talent  for  the  promise  of  safety ; 
when  having  to  open  a  chest  in  which  he  kept  his 
money,  in  order  to  pay  the  price  down,  the  whole 
contents,  to  the  amount  of  three  talents  in  silver, 
with  cyzicenes  and  darics,  the  gold  coin  current  in 
Greece,  in  all  about  £  1'2OO.  was  immediately  seized; 
and  he  himself  with  great  difficulty  escaped  with  his 
life  to  Megara  ;  in  this  respect  more  fortunate  than 
his  brother  Polemarchus,  who  was  executed  by  order 
of  the  Thirty,  by  being  made,  after  the  Athenian  man- 
ner, to  drink  a  draught  of  hemlock.  Melobius,  one 
of  the  Thirty,  tore  from  his  wife  the  gold  ear-rings 
which  she  wore;  and  other  acts  of  violence  are  men- 
tioned by  Lysias,  which  even  making  all  allowances 
for  oratorical  exaggeration,  are  sufficient  to  explain 
why  Theramenes,  according  to  Xenophon,  should 
have  made  the  conduct  of  the  Thirty  to  the  Metics,  a 
ground  of  particular  opposition  to  their  measures. 

We  learn,  however,  from  a  speech  which  Xenophon  Socrates, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Theramenes  in  the  senate,  that 
it  was  not  the  Metics  only  who  were  exposed  to  the 
oppression  of  the  Thirty.  Niceratus,  the  son  of  Ni- 
cias,  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  always  opposed  to 
democratical  violence,  Antiphon,  Leon  of  Salamis,  all 
three  of  them  men,  whose  blameless  and  public  spi- 
rited lives  had,  in  a  particular  manner,  recommended 
them  to  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens,  were  also 
tyranically  put  to  death.  And  in  the  Memorabilia  (lib. 
i.)  Xenophon  has  given  us  a  curious  account  of  what 
passed  at  an  examination  of  Socrates  before  the  Thirty, 
in  consequence  of  a  saying  of  his  which  was  noised 
abroad,  comparing  the  tyrants  to  keepers  of  cattle, 
who  instead  of  preserving  the  herd  entire,  took  every 
pains  to  diminish  its  number,  by  putting  the  animals 
under  their  care  to  death.  Being  called  before  them, 
and  having  heard  the  charge,  and  the  prohibition 
which  had  been  issued,  in  consequence,  forbidding 
him  to  teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  to  discourse, 
as  had  been  his  custom,  with  the  young  men  of 
Athens,  Socrates  begged  to  know  whether  he  might 
ask  some  questions  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  under- 
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Biography,  stood  the  sense  of  this  prohibition.     Being  answered 
in  the  affirmative.     "  I  declare  myself,"  he  went  on, 
"  always  ready  to  obey  the  laws.     But  lest  I  should 
transgress    through    ignorance,   I    would     expressly 
know  from  you,  whether  you  forbid  me  to  teach  the 
art  of  reasoning,  because  you  judge  it  to  consist  in 
saying  what  is  right,  or  what  is  wrong.     For  if  it  con- 
sists in  saying  what  is  right,  then  you  clearly  forbid 
me  from  saying  what  is  right ;  but  if  it  consists  in 
saying  what  is  wrong,  then,   undoubtedly,  I  ought 
always  to   endeavour  to  say  what  is  right."     Upon 
this  Charicles,  one  of  the  Thirty,  began  to  be  angry, 
and  told  him  "  that  the  prohibition  was  so  worded, 
as  to  make  it  impossible  that  he  should  mistake  its 
meaning,  for  it  forbad  him  to  hold  any  discourse  at 
all  with  the  young  men  of  Athens." — "  But,"  said 
Socrates,  "  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my 
falling  into  any  snare,  who  am  I   to  understand  by 
young  men  ?  till  what  age  do  you  deem  men  young  ?" 
— "  Till  the  age  prescribed  for  entrance  into  the  se- 
nate," said  Charicles,  "  hold  no  discourse  with  per- 
sons under  thirty  years  of  age." — "  Suppose,"  replied 
Socrates,   "  I  want  something  of  a  tradesman  who  is 
under  thirty,  must  I  not  ask  him  the  price  of  what  I 
want  ?" — "  Aye,  aye,  certainly  you  may,"  said  Cha- 
ricles;  "  but  it  is  your  way,  Socrates,  to  ask  questions 
about  points  respecting  which  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
informed.     You  are  to  ask  no  such  questions  as  those." 
— "  Suppose,    then,    a   person   should  ask  me  where 
Charicles  lives,  or  where  Critias  may  be  found,  am  I 
forbidden  to  give  him  any  answer  ?"     Here  Critias  in-, 
terposed.     "  You  are  to  hold  no  discourse  about  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,   and  braziers,  for  they  have  been 
already  sufficiently  vexed  by  your  perpetually  making 
them   the  subject  of  your  comparisons" — "  Am  I," 
said  Socrates,  "  to  abstain  also  from  talking  about 
the  conclusions   that  follow  from  my  comparisons, 
respecting  justice,  and  piety,  and  things  that  are  right 
and  proper." — "  Yea,   by   Jupiter,   you  must,"  said 
Charicles,  "  and  also   about  your  keepers    of  cattle, 
mark  me  ;  or  beware  that  you  do  not  become  one  of 
those  cattle,  whom,  you  say,  are  put  to  death."     We 
have  selected  this  anecdote  from    another  work  of 
Xenophon,  because  it  illustrates  the  spirit  of  a  wicked 
government,  even  more  strongly  than  an  occasional 
act   of  arbitrary  power  might  do.     What  must  that 
government  have  been,  in  which    discussions  about 
morals  were  thought  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  its 
rulers. 

Conspiracy      Having  thus  either  imposed  silence,  or  banished,  or 

agamstThe-  put  to  <jeath  every  one  whose  virtue  or  wisdom,   it 

ramenes.  ,i_         -i.  i_.  ,  •  ••  ,  , 

was  thought,  must  reprobate,  or  whose  riches  would 

supply  the  coffers  of  this  iniquitous  council :  the  next 
step  of  Critias  and  his  followers,  was  to  get  rid  of  a 
man  whose  power  and  influence  they  dreaded  even 
more  than  his  known  courage  and  ability  ;  this  was 
Theramenes.  He  had  constantly  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  Critias  ;  had  on  every  occasion  pointed  out 
the  danger  and  folly,  as  well  as  the  iniquity,  of  the 
line  of  policy  which  they  were  pursuing,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  had  thwarted  their  designs ;  he 
was,  however,  too  powerful,  and  retained  too  many 
adherents,  even  among  the  party  of  the  Thirty,  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  same  summary  process,  that  had 
been  resorted  to  on  the  occasion  of  the  other  indivi- 
duals whom  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  proceed,  in  his  case,  with  more  delibera- 
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tion  and  precaution.     A  council  having^  been   called,  Critias. 

Critias  surrounded  the  place  of  assembly  with  a  body  Thera- 
of  men,  provided  with  concealed  arms.  He  then  rose 
in  his  place,  and  in  a  set  speech  accused  Theramenes 
of  treason.  He  stated  no  facts,  however,  but  arguing 
merely  as  an  assassin  with  his  accomplices,  proposed 
that  the  accused  should  be  put  to  death,  on  the  ground, 
not  of  any  alleged  criminality,  but  solely  of  conveni- 
ence to  the  party  by  whom  he  was  to  be  judged. 

Theramenes,  who  from  long  practice  in  a  public 
assembly,  was  among  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his 
time,  knew  too  well  the  temper  of  the  tribunal  before 
whom  he  was  to  speak,  to  think  of  defending  himself 
on  the  score  of  law  or  justice  j  he  took  the  tone  of  his 
defence  from  that  of  his  accuser,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  Thirty,  the  dangerous  path  in  which  they  were 
treading  ;  he  shewed  them  how  much  more  prudent 
had  been  the  measures  which  he  had  recommended, 
and  demonstrated  not  the  wickedness  but  the  folly  of 
Critias.  Such  was  the  effect  which  his  speech  pro- 
duced, that  he  had  already  disposed  a  majority  of  the 
council  in  his  favour,  when  Critias,  who  perceived 
that  the  critical  moment  was  arrived  when  either  he 
or  Theramenes  must  be  destroyed,  left  the  room,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  his  armed  attendants. 
He  then  addressed  the  council  as  follows  : — "  I  reckon 
it  the  duty  of  a  good  magistrate,  not  to  stand  by  while 
gross  impositions  are  practising  upon  his  friends  ;  be 
it  my  care,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  discharge  that 
duty.  There  is  none  here  but  is  ready  to  admit,  that 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity 
who  is  an  enemy  to  the  oligarchy.  It  is,  indeed,  en- 
acted by  the  new  body  of  laws,  that  no  person  whose 
name  is  on  the  list  of  the  three  thousand  shall  be  put 
to  death,  except  by  the  vote  of  the  senate  ;  but  that 
the  council  of  Thirty  may  put  to  death  any  who  are 
not  on  that  list.  I  therefore,  with  your  entire  appro- 
bation, strike  the  name  of  this  Theramenes  here,  out 
of  that  list  ;  and  we,"  added  he,  "  order  him  to  be 
put  to  death." 

When  Theramenes,  who  perceived  what  was  about  Death  of 
to  happen,  heard  these  last  words,  he  immediately  Therame- 
leaped  upon  the  altar,  and  keeping  hold  of  it,  told  the  nes> 
council,  "  He  Avas  well  aware  that  the  sanctuary  of 
the  altar  would  avail  him  nothing  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, but  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
convincing  all  men,  that  Critias  and  his  adherents, 
were  not  only  unjust  towards  their  fellow  creatures, 
but  sacrilegious  towards  the  gods.  He  then  asked 
those  present,  if  they  were  prepared  to  allow  to  Cri- 
tias a  right  which  might  in  the  next  moment  be  exer- 
cised towards  themselves ;"  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  crier  belonging  to  the  Thirty,  who  ordered  the 
Eleven,  as  the  public  executioners  were  called,  to  go 
and  seize  Theramenes  ;  and  Critias  directed  them  to 
carry  him  away  to  the  proper  place;  and  perform  their 
duty.  As  soon  as  Critias  had  spoken,  the  eleven  pro- 
ceeded to  drag  Theramenes  from  the  altar :  the  senate, 
in  the  mean  while,  making  no  opposition  ;  surrounded 
as  they  were  by  the  creatures  of  Critias,  with  the  area 
before  the  senate-house  filled  with  foreign  guards, 
and  knowing  also  that  many  of  those  within  had  dag- 
gers concealed  under  their  clothes,  they  justly  consi- 
dered that  resistance  would  be  useless  to  the  victim, 
and  probably  fatal  to  themselves.  Theramenes  was 
hurried  away  across  the  forum,  loudly  remonstrating 
against  his  fate.  He  was  told  to  be  silent  or  his  cries 
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Biography,  should  be  turned  into  groans — on.  o</twfetei>,  ti  fi{j  atta- 
— "  and  shall  I  not  groan,"  he  replied,  "  if 
I  am  silent  ?"  The  same  spirit  he  preserved  at  his 
execution  ;  when  he  drank  off  the  poison,  he  threw 
the  little  that  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  upon 
the  ground,  tinkling  the  vessel  at  the  same  time,  (ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  at  banquets)  and 
saying,  "  This  libation  to  the  noble  Critias."  "  I  am 
not  ignorant,"  says  Xenophon,  who  relates  these 
anecdotes,  that  "  such  sayings  as  these  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  themselves ;  but  this  I  think  admirable  in 
the  man,  that  in  the  very  instant  when  death  was 
immediately  at  hand,  neither  his  playfulness  nor  his 
high-mindednesss  forsook  him."  Ka«  TOVTW  fiiv  OVK 
ar-fvow  on  ravra  a.7ro(/)de^/^ara  OVK  agioXo^a,'  CKC?VO  ce 
Kpivta  TOW  avftpo?  ayadov,  TO  TOV  Qavarrov  TrapeffTr/KOTOt, 
TO  (fipovi/Liov,  [lyre  TO  Trairyviwdes  <iiro\nr£iv  IK  rfjs 
5''  Qr/pa.fjLei'ris  fiev  Sc  OVTW?  aTrcOavev. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Theramenes.  It  now  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  relate  the  fate  which  awaited  Critias ; 
and  this  will  lead  us  to  the  detail  of  circumstances, 
and  the  contemplation  of  a  character,  upon  which  it 
will  be  much  more  pleasant  to  dwell,  than  upon  any 
which  have  been  furnished  by  the  particulars  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  narrating. 

Among  those  whom  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty  had 
driven  into  exile,  was  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Lycus, 
whose  name  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
with  honour,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Athenian  commanders  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Boeotia,  and  was  waiting  for  some  opportunity 
favourable  to  his  views  of  assailing  the  tyrants  from 
without,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Theramenes 
and  of  the  jealousies  and  discontent  which  so  violent 
a  measure  seemed  calculated  to  create,  at  once  de- 
cided him  to  put  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  into 
execution.  It  was  now  toward  mid-winter ;  and  scarce- 
ly six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Thirty,  when,  attended  only  by  about  seventy 
heavy  armed,  he  entered  Attica,  and  seized  Phyle,  a 
fortress  near  the  Boeotian  border. 

An  enterprize  which  was  undertaken  with  such 
feeble  means,  gave  at  first  but  little  alarm  to  the  Thirty. 
They  concluded  that  plunder  was  the  only  object  of 
it ;  to  prevent  this,  they  marched  immediately  against 
the  place,  and  attempting  to  take  it  by  assault,  they 
were  beaten  back,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing a  circumvallation.  As  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  town  only  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  Athens,  they  had  come  without  tents  and  camp 
equipage  ;  but  the  same  night  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
so  distressed  them,  that  the  following  morning  they 
hastily  withdrew,  and,  with  so  little  conduct,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  baggage  was  taken  by  the  pursuers. 

This  success  increased  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus, 
but  did  not  immediately  open  the  eyes  of  the  Thirty 
to  his  ulterior  object.  Supposing  still,  that  depreda- 
tion was  the  end  which  he  had  in  view,  they  sent  the 
greater  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  with  a  body 
of  their  own  horse,  to  keep  the  invaders  in  check ; 
but  Thrasybulus,  whose  soldiers  now  amounted  to 
seven  hundred,  heavy-armed,  surprised  the  camp  of 
the  Thirty  at  day-break,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty 
of  their  best  troops,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  In  a 
few  days  the  forces  of  the  Athenian  commander  were 
increased  to  a  thousand  heavy-armed  ;  and  with  these 
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he  boldly  resolved  at  once  to  march  to  the  town  of  the 
Piraeus,  which  being  dismantled,  he  entered  without 
resistance ;  and  by  this  step  at  once  proclaimed,  that 
his  intentions  extended  to  the  liberation  of  his  country 
from  the  tyranny  by  which  it  was  oppressed.  The 
Thirty  led  their  whole  force  to  the  attack,  before  his 
numbers  should  be  increased.  Finding  the  extent  of 
the  Piraeus  was  too  large  for  his  scanty  numbers  to 
occupy,  Thrasybulus  moved  to  the  adjoining  suburb 
of  Munychia,  which  afforded  more  advantageous 
ground  for  defence.  The  Thirty  did  not  delay  the 
assault ;  it  was  now  evident  to  Critias  that  nothing 
but  victory  could  uphold  the  desperate  cause  to  which 
he  was  pledged  ;  unless  he  could  secure  this,  death 
in  the  field  was  the  happiest  alternative  which  was 
left  him ;  and  this  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain. Hippomachus,  another  of  the  thirty,  was  also 
killed.  Hardly  more  than  seventy  of  their  followers 
had  fallen,  when  the  remainder  took  to  flight,  leav- 
ing the  victory  in  the  hands  of  Thrasybulus,  who  was 
careful  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  recommending  his 
cause  to  the  favourable  construction  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  by  abstaining  from  spoiling  the  dead. 

When  the  pursuit  had  ceased,  a  truce  for  the  burial 
of  the  slain  was  in  the  usual  form  solicited  by  the  de- 
feated, and  granted  by  the  conqueror.  This  afforded 
the  followers  of  Thrasybulus  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  those  within  the  town ;  and  so 
strongly  did  the  tide  turn  against  the  Thirty,  even 
among  the  majority  of  their  late  adherents,  that  the  next 
day  they  were  deposed  by  general  consent,  and  a 
council  of  ten  appointed  in  their  room,  one  from 
every  ward,  for  the  express  purpose  of  negociating  an 
accommodation  with  those  in  the  Piraeus.  No  resistance 
was  attempted  by  the  fallen  tyrants,  nor  was  any  vio- 
lence used  against  them.  Two  of  their  number  were 
elected  of  the  ten ;  the  others,  who  had  probably  shared 
too  deeply  in  the  wickedness  of  the  late  proceedings, 
and  were  therefore  hopeless  to  be  forgiven,  left  the 
city,  and  retired  to  Eleusis,  (a  town  which  the  Thirty 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  garrison)  waiting  the  re- 
sult of  an  embassy  which  they  had  dispatched  to 
Sparta,  soliciting  assistance,  and  representing  the 
danger  to  which  the  Lacedaemonian  interest  in  Athens 
was  exposed.  Instead,  however,  of  fulfilling  the  duty 
for  which  they  had  been  elected,  that  of  negociating 
a  peace  with  Thrasybulus,  the  ten  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  maintaining  the  oligarchy  ;  and  of  resisting 
his  design  of  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  things 
with  every  means  in  their  power.  With  this  view 
they  determined  to  remain  upon  the  defensive,  until 
troops  could  be  brought  from  the  Peleponnesus  to  their 
support. 

Meanwhile,   crowds  of  citizens,  and  other  inhabi-  Joined  by 
tants  of  Attica,  of  all  denominations,  gathered  them-  !arge  num 
selves    round    the    standard    which    he   had    raised. 
Providing  themselves    with    such    arms    as   circum- 
stances permitted,  they  soon  formed  a  force  which, 
though  not  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  the  city,  was 
yet  able  to  obtain  complete  command  of  the  open 
country. 

Thrasybulus   had    so   well   chosen   his   season    for  Policy  of 
enterpize,  and  had  conducted  it  with  so  much  celerity,  Lacedae- 
that  his  object  of  assembling  an  army  at  the  gates  of  mon- 
Athens  was  accomplished,   almost  before  the  Thirty 
had  even  been  able  to  interpret  his  plan.     But  what 
he  trusted  to,  perhaps  more  than  to  the  season  of  the 
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Biography,  year,  or  even  to  the  surprise  into  which  the  Thirty 
were  thrown,  was  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  Lacedaemon.  The  great  stay  upon  which  the  hopes 
of  the  tyrants  rested,  was  the  influence  of  Lysander, 
who,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed,  would  be  anxious 
to  maintain  at  Athens  the  order  of  things  of  which  he 
himself  may  be  considered  as  the  author.  But,  on 
the.  other  hand,  Lysander  himself  was,  to  those  who 
were. in  power  at  Sparta,  an  object  of  great  personal 
jealousy  ;  and  as  the  principal  ground  of  what  they 
considered  his  undue  influence  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, was  founded  upon  the  subjection  to  which  he 
had  reduced  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  country  ; 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to 
him  in  affairs,  were  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  for 
counteracting  his  views,  by  endeavouring  to  take  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens  out  of  the  hands  in  which 
he  had  placed  it,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a  party,  who 
would  owe  their  authority  to  them. 

An  -army  was  sent,  however,  to  Attica,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  reducing  Thrasybulus ;  but  the 
command  of  it  was  given  to  Pausanias,  the  avowed 
rival,  or  rather  enemy  of  Lysander ;  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  former  availed  himself  of  every 
circumstance  that  might  appear  to  justify  him,  in  en- 
tering into  a  treaty,  clearly  indicated  the  disposition 
of  his  politics.  This  disposition  was  carefully  culti- 
vated by  Thrasybulus,  whose  moderation  and  equi- 
table views,  when  contrasted  with  the  violent  and 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  those,  whose  power  Pausa- 
nias was  commissioned  to  uphold,  were  in  themselves 
well  calculated  to  make  favourable  impressions. 
Pausanias,  was  moreover,  connected  by  ties  of  hos- 
pitality with  the  family  of  Nicias,  of  which  the  head, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  perished  under  the  Thirty. 
The  Spartan  king,  having  communicated  with  the 
survivors  of  that  family,  directed  them  to  come  to 
him,  numerously  attended,  in  order  to  give  weight  to 
a  declaration  of  their  wish  for  an  accommodation 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Pmeus.  At  the 
same  time  he  invited  Thrasybulus  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  him;  and  named  the  terms  which 
it  would  be  expedient  that  they  should  propose.  He 
was  readily  obeyed  by  both  ;  and  with  the  concurrent 
authority  of  the  two  Ephori,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  accompany  him,  as  his  council,  he  granted  pass- 
ports to  the  commissioners  from  the  Piraeus,  and  to 
Cephisophon  and  Melitus,  as  representatives  of  the 
moderate  party  at  Athens,  to  proceed  to  Lacedsemon. 

The  party  in  Athens,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Thirty,  were  naturally  alarmed  at  these  proceedings  ; 
and  accordingly  they  dispatched  a  deputation  to 
Sparta,  complaining  of  the  measures  which  Pausanias 
was  pursuing;  declaring,  "that  they  for  their  part 
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were  willing  to  surrender  their  walls  and  their  per- 
sons into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that 
therefore,  they  in  the  Piraeus,  if  they  pretended  to 
be  also  the  friends  of  that  people,  should  likewise 
surrender  into  their  hands  the  Piraeus  and  Munychia." 
Having  heard  all  that  the  respective  envoys  had  to 
say,  the  Ephori  and  council  of  state,  determined  to 
send  fifteen  persons  to  Athens,  with  instructions  to 
complete  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties  in  the  state, 
upon  the  most  honourable  and  equitable  terms  in 
their  power.  These  instructions  were  faithfully  and 
liberally  complied  with.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Thirty,  and  of  some  other  individuals  who  had  taken 
a  particular  active  part  in  their  oppressive  proceed- 
ings, for  whom  an  asylum  was  provided  at  Eleusis  ; 
the  citizens  of  all  parties  and  denominations  were  re- 
stored to  their  respective  rights ;  with  no  other  con- 
dition annexed,  than  an  oath  to  dwell  in  peace,  and 
to  be  true  to  an  univeral  amnesty. 

All  points  being  now  adjusted,  Pausanias  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  disbanded  his  army.  His  retreat 
was  the  signal  for  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers  to 
march  to  Athens,  which  they  entered  in  procession, 
and  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  triumph.  Having  en- 
tered the  city,  they  first  directed  their  steps  to  the 
citadel,  in  which  they  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva. 
A  general  assembly  was  there  held,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Thrasybulus,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  re- 
public, to  the  forms  in  which  the  constitution  was  ad- 
ministered before  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  was 
unanimously  decreed.  All  the  magistracies  were 
filled  up;  and  from  this  period  the  government  re- 
sumed its  ancient  course,  and  Athens  herself  quickly 
fell  into  her  old  connections  and  system  of  policy. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  upon  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  state,  does  not  fall  properly  under  our 
present  subject.  She  never  after  was  able  to  recover 
that  preponderating  influence  among  the  democratical 
states,  from  which  she  fell  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war;  and  had  Lacedaemon  preserved  to- 
wards her  other  dependents  the  same  generous  line 
of  conduct  which  she  adopted  towards  Athens,  in  the 
case  of  the  late  sedition,  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  preserved  her  influence  not  only  there,  but  in 
every  part  of  Greece.  But  moderation  in  prosperity 
was  a  quality  unknown  to  Grecian  republics.  Every 
party  in  the  state  had  too  many  private  quarrels  to 
prosecute,  too  many  private  injuries  to  redress,  upon 
every  change  of  administration,  to  leave  room  for  jus- 
tice or  generosity  to  have  their  course  ;  and  Lacedae- 
mon, as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  point  out,  is 
just  as  much  exposed  to  censure  for  the  means  which 
she  took  in  order  to  secure  and  extend  her  influence 
as  the  Athenian  democracy  had  been  before  her. 
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AT  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there 
remained  no  longer  any  power  who  could  venture, 
upon  disputing  the  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon  ;  and 
although  the  peace  which  had  been  made,  effected  no- 
thing towards  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties  by  which 
Greece  was  distracted,  yet  it  insured  for  a  short  pe- 
riod a  political  calm,  which  afforded  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary rest  from  war  and  tumult. 

The  first  symptoms  of  impending  disturbance  seem 
to  have  shewn  themselves  in  Thebes.  Thebes  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  other  towns  of  Breotia  ;  but  her 
claims  were  resisted  by  Lacedeemon,  who  was  desirous 
of  retaining  them  in  dependence  upon  herself.  Here 
then  were  at  once  the  germs  of  dissension  between 
these  states ;  and  the  haughty  manner  in  which  the 
latter  appears  to  have  asserted  her  pretensions,  gave 
such  advantages  to  the  democratical  leaders  in  Thebes  j 
that  very  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  we  find  the  aristocratical,  which  was 
always  in  some  degree  the  Lacedaemonian  party,  com- 
pletely excluded  from  power  in  that  city.  But  a  re- 
volution in  the  government  of  Thebes  was  always  the 
signal  of  a  similar  change  at  Corinth ;  and  Corinth, 
again  was  so  closely  united  with  Argos,  that  her 
example  was  commonly  sufficient  to  induce  the  like 
change  in  the  government  of  this  last ;  so  that  the 
Peloponnesian  war  was  scarcely  terminated  before 
three  of  the  principal  cities,  became  alienated  from 
the  interest,  even  though  they  did  not  dare  or  were 
not  able  at  once  to  withdraw  themselves  from  under 
the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  generous  con- 
duct which  had  been  displayed  by  these  last,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  would  pro- 
bably, and  in  fact  did,  go  far  to  conciliate  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Athenians  ;  and  from  this  time  her  citizens 
seem  to  have  laid  aside  their  former  acrimony  of  feel- 
ing towards  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  still  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  a  denaocratical  state  in  Greece  to 
continue  in  cordial  alliance  with  one>  which  openly 
professed  to  rule  by  means  of  the  aristocratical  inter- 
est ;  so  that  it  required  no  particular  foresight  to 
prophesy,  that  if  ever  Athens  should  recover  her 
strength,  it  would  soon  be  exercised  in  an  attempt 
to  regain  her  station,  as  head  of  the  democratical 
faction. 

But  although  a  merely  general  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  at  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
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ing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  sketch  out  so  far  a  rough  outline  of  her  political 
system,  yet  the  information  is  singularly  defective  as 
to  all  the  details.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  age  of  Athe- 
nian history  so  intimately  known  to  us  as  this,  upon 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter.  The  works  of  Xe- 
nophon,  of  Plato,  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  many  of  the 
best  of  the  Grecian  orators  belong  properly  to  this  pe- 
riod j  and  they  abound  with  particulars,  that  enable 
the  classical  reader  to  make  himself  as  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners,  and  feelings,  and  domes- 
tic circumstances  of  the  Athenians  during  the  times 
in  which  they  wrote,  as  with  the  occurrences  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  or  James,  in  our  own  country.. 

Though  the  writings  which  remain  to  us  of  this 
period,  however,  leave  us  but  little  to  desire  in  the 
way  of  information,  so  far  as  Athens  is  concerned  ; 
yet  they  are  entirely  silent  with  respect  to  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
neighbouring  states  j  and  we  are  left  almost  as  much 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  intrigues  of  parties,  at 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  as  of  those  at  Car- 
thage or  Tarentum.  That  Lacedaemon  was  distracted 
by  faction  at  this  point  of  time,  may  clearly  be  col- 
lected from  the  account,  which  Xenophon  has  left  us, 
of  the  measures  pursued  by  her  in  the  case  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Athenian  democracy ;  as  well  as  by 
the  instance  which  he  has  recorded,  of  the  resistance 
which  her  requisitions  constantly  met  with,  on  the 
part  of  several  of  the  other  principal  states ;  and 
which  requisitions,  as  she  was  entitled  by  treaty  to  en- 
force, she  certainly  never  could  have  receded  from, 
had  not  her  attention  been  occupied  and  her  opera- 
tions clogged,  by  some  difficulties  at  home,  of  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  guess  the  precise  nature.  Her  conduct 
as  after  events  proved,  was  haugiity  and  intemperate 
enough,  whenever  she  was  able  act  with  freedom  ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  to  give  her  the 
praise  of  moderation,  even  when  the  measures  which 
she  pursued  seemed  to  bear  that  character. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  at  the  time 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  it  could  require  no  very  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  light  up  again  the 
torch  of  discord,  among  the  several  states  of  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy ;  if  that  connection  may  be  called  a 
confederacy,  which  was  kept  together  rather  by  the 
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repulsion  of  discordant  parts,  counteracting  each  other, 
than  hy  any  tie  of  common  interest  or  affection.  The 
immediate  occasion,  however,  of  the  first  war  which 
broke  out  among  the  leading  states,  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Avar,  does  not,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  reflect 
much  honour  upon  the  patriotism  or  integrity  of  the 
democratical  leaders. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  while  the  mos:  reasonable  demands  of 
Lacedsemon  were  disputed  or  disobeyed  among  the 
cities  of  Greece  j  and  among  those  of  Asia  Minor,  her 
commands  were  listened  to,  and  her  directions  fol- 
lowed, with  a  degree  of  unanimity,  which  enabled  her 
to  assume  a  much  higher  tone  with  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, than  she  could  have  employed  with  prudence, 
towards  the  meaner.t  of  her  allies  in  Greece.  En- 
couraged by  the  prosperous  condition  of  her  affairs 
in  the  East,  no  less  than  by  the  secret,  which  the  tri- 
umphant retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  had  divulged  to 
the  world,  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  Persian  troops 
to  cope  with  any  regularly  organized  force  of  Greeks, 
when  conducted  with  bravery  and  common  prudence ; 
the  rulers  in  Lacedamion  resolved  to  commence  their 
operations,  for  reducing  the  Grecian  states  to  that  obe- 
dience, which  the  treaties  they  had  concluded  gave 
them  a  right  to  claim,  by  consolidating  their  power 
and  extending  their  dominions  in  Asia.  Once  masters 
of  the  maritime  force  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  which 
the  possession  of  empire  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 
would  immediately  place  at  their  disposal,  they  con- 
cluded, and  probably  with  justice,  that  it  would  then 
b*  a  work  of  no  difficulty  to  bring  their  refractory  al- 
lies in  Greece  to  submission.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
was  their  policy  to  keep  their  temper  with  respect  to 
them,  and  not  allow  any  provocation  or  insult,  to  force 
them  into  premature  hostilities ;  well  knowing  that  if 
they  should  succeed  in  their  designs  upon  Asia,  it 
would  be  in  their  power  not  only  to  prevent  all  dan- 
ger of  future  opposition  at  home,  but  to  punish  at 
their  leisure,  whatever  insults  they  might  think  it 
worth  while  to  put  up  with,  in  the  mean  while. 

In  prosecution  of  this  scheme  of  policy,  of  which 
Agesilaus  was  the  ostensible  promoter,  but  Lysander 
the  real  author,  a  force  was  equipped  with  orders  to 
proceed  under  the  command  of  Agesilaus,  to  the  relief 
of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia,  the  safety  of  which,^it 
was  pretended,  was  threatened  by  Tissaphernes,  who, 
it  was  given  out,  was  making  immense  preparations 
in  Phoenicia  and  other  ports  under  his  dominion,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Asiatic  towns.  Geraestus  in 
Euboea,  was  the  port  at  which  the  troops  were  to 
embark.  In  his  way  thither,  attended  only  by  a 
small  escort,  Agesilaus  having  to  pass  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  port  of  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  went  thither 
to  sacrifice ;  he  was  induced  to  do  so,  because  that 
place  had  been  the  spot  at  which  Agamemnon  sacri- 
ficed, before  his  departure  for  Troy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  ceremony,  the  Boeotarchs,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable force,  came  and  rudely  forbad  the  sacrifice  ; 
and  upon  Agesilaus  protesting  against  their  rudeness 
and  impiety,  they  brutally  scattered  the  offering  from 
the  altar,  and  by  open  force  prevented  the  sacrifice 
from  proceeding.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  notice 
was  taken  of  this  unprovoked  insolence  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  butjwe  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  affront 
was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  forgotten.  A 
day  of  retribution,  they  hoped,  was  at  hand;  and  Age- 


silaus continued  his  journey  to  Geraestus,  merely  im- 
precating the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  Boeotians. 

We  shall  not  follow  Agesilaus  in  his  Asiatic  cam- 
paign ;  a  detail  of  battles  which  ultimately  led  to  no 
result,  and  which  were  marked  by  no  extraordinary 
circumstances,  would  convey  neither  amusement  nor 
instruction ;  but  his  success  was  so  marked,  and  his  pro- 
gress so  alarming ;  and  the  ultimate  designs  which 
he  had  in  view  of  dismembering  the  Persian  empire, 
began  to  develope  themselves  so  plainly,  that  Tith- 
raustes,  the  Persian  Satrap,  who  had  succeeded  Tissa- 
phernes in  the  government  of  Lydia,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Asia,  saw  no 
resource,  except  that  of  endeavouring  to  excite  a  diver- 
sion against  them  at  home. 

Tithraustes  was  well  aware  of  the  dislike  which 
prevailed  in  Greece  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy ; 
and  of  the  insecure  state  of  her  influence  among  the 
petty  republics  who  there  constituted  her  subjects. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  pretending  to*  resist  the  Spartan 
king  in  the  field,  he  resolved  to  protract  the  war  in 
Asia,  and  endeavour  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  forces 
which  were  there  employed,  by  finding  occupation 
for  them  at  home.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  a 
Rhodian,  named  Timocrates,  to  proceed  to  Greece  j 
and  by  means  of  bribes,  judiciously  distributed  among 
the  democratical  leaders  in  the  several  republics,  and 
of  promises  of  support  from  the  great  king,  to  form  a 
coalition  against  Lacedaemon,  which  might  lead  to 
active  measures  against  her.  Xenophon  tells  us  that 
the  sum  with  which  Timocrates  was  entrusted, 
amounted  to  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
and  small  as  this  may  seem,  such  either  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  public  principle  among  the  Greeks  at  this 
time,  or  such  the  pre-disposition  among  them,  to  fall 
in  with  the  proposition  which  Timocrates  was  de- 
puted to  negotiate,  that  his  success  more  than  an- 
swered the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Tithraustes. 
Xenophon  has  not  scrupled  to  name  the  party  leaders 
in  Argos,  Corinth  and  Thebes,  who  partook  of  the 
Satrap's  bounty ;  but  he  acquits  his  own  countrymen 
of  any  share  in  the  transaction ;  in  fact,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Persian  gold  upon  in- 
dividuals, it  is  clear  that  the  hope  of  the  powerful 
support  which  Timocrates  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
mise, combined  with  the  discontented  state  of  the 
public  mind,  must  in  reality  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  ready  acquiescence  with  which  the  proposals  were 
every  where  received. 

The  first  who  openly  defied  the  power  of  Lacedae- 
mon, was  Thebes.  She  did  not  at  once  declare  war 
against  the  state,  because  for  this,  no  pretence  was 
afforded  ;  but  she  availed  herself  of  some  pretext  to 
attack  the  Phocians ;  well  knowing  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  never  stand  still,  and  allow  the  sub- 
jection of  so  important  a  member  of  their  confedera- 
tion. Upon  measures  being  taken  on  the  part  of 
Lacedaemon  to  repress  this  instance  of  Theban  inso- 
lence, ambassadors  were  dispatched  from  this  latter 
power  to  Athens.  By  the  advice  of  Thrasybulus,  the 
proposition  of  the  Thebans  was  accepted,  and  an 
alliance  between  them  and  the  Athenians  concluded. 
The  accession  of  Athens  induced  Argos  to  join  in  the 
confederacy,  which  again  led  to  the  concurrence  of 
Corinth.  The  united  influence  of  so  many  cities  soon 
led  Acarnania,  Ambracia,  Leucadia,  Euboea,  together 
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with  part  of  Thessalyand  Thrace,  into  the  confederacy. 
The  pressing  danger  which  now  threatened  thepowerof 
Lacedaemon,  as  Tithraustes  had  calculated,  imme- 
diately led  to  the  recal  of  Agesilaus,  whose  abilities, 
experience,  and  commanding  weight  were  wanted  at 
home,  even  more  than  any  addition  of  strength  which 
the  force  under  his  command  could  contribute. 

This  prince  was  enjoying  in  Asia,  honours  and 
power,  and  popularity  beyond  what  any  Grecian  had 
before  obtained  among  the  Asiatic  cities  ;  and  he  had 
before  him  the  most  inviting  field  of  ambition,  that 
had  ever  yet  presented  itself  to  any  commander. 
Having  provided,  however,  for  the  security  of  the 
allies  and  subjects  of  Lacedaemon,  in  Asia,  he  in- 
stantly obeyed  the  order  to  return ;  and  marching 
through  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  had  arrived  in  Boeotia, 
with  a  well  appointed  and  victorious  army;  when  he 
was  met  by  news  which  tended  to  allay  any  hopes 
which  he  might  have  formed,  of  bringing  the  contest 
in  which  he  was  now  about  to  engage,  to  the  desired 
result.  Through-the  combined  exertions  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  and  of  Evagoras,  the  Tyrant,  as  he  was  called, 
of  Salamis,  (and  who  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
in  the  part  which  he  was  taking  in  the  war  solely  by 
regard  for  the  Athenians),  a  combined  fleet  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Conon,  one  of  the  Athenian 
commanders,  who  had  fled  to  Salamis,  after  the  defeat 
at  ^Egospotamos,  near  Cnidus,  Conon  fell  in  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Peisander,  brother  in  law 
of  Agesilaus,  and  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  his 
life  :  and  (if  we  may  take  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  on 
a  point  where  Xenophon  is  silent,)  with  the  capture  of 
no  less  than  fifty  of  his  ships. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  intelligence  which  met 
Agesilaus  on  his  entrance  into  Boeotia.  Concealing 
the  news  from  his  men,  he  continued  his  march  to  - 
wards  Peloponnesus,  when  he  was  met  at  Coronea, 
by  the  combined  army  of  the  confederates,  consisting 
of  the  flower  of  the  Boeotian,  Athenian,  Corinthian, 
Argian,  and  Locrian  forces.  Nevertheless,  as  Agesi  - 
laus  had  been  joined  in  his  march  by  the  divisions  of 
Phocis  and  Orchomenus,  as  well  as  some  towns  in 
Thrace,  the  armies  were  nearly  equal.  One  of  the 
most  obstinate  conflicts  ensued  which  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Greece.  The  confederates,  however, 
were  at  length  pushed  from  the  field  ;  but  Agesilaus, 
except  the  honour  of  a  victory,  gained  no  advantage 
from  the  contest,  beyond  the  privilege  of  prosecuting 
the  remainder  of  his  march  unmolested. 

Conon  in  the  meanwhile  gathered  much  more  sub- 
stantial advantages,  as  the  fruits  of  the  victory  which 
he  had  gained.  Before  he  returned  to  Athens,  he  had 
persuaded  Pharnabazus  to  allow  him  to  employ  the 
fleet  under  his  command,  in  re-establishing  the  domi- 
nion of  Athens  among  the  islands  ;  after  which  the 
generous  satrap  supplied  him  with  money  and  sent 
him  home  to  Athens,  with  directions  to  the  crews  of 
the  Phoenician  vessels,  that  they  should  assist  in  re- 
building the  long  walls,  which  Lysander  had  de- 
stroyed. From  this  period  Athens  resumed  her  com- 
manding attitude  ;  and  continued  until  the  battle  of 
Cheronsea,  to  be  not  only  an  independant  but  a  lead- 
ing state  in  Greece  ;  although,  fortunately  perhaps 
both  for  herself  and  her  neighbours,  she  never  re- 
covered that  exclusive  power  among  the  democratical 
republics,  which  she  had  formerly  exercised  and 
abused. 
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In  tracing  the  events  which  followed  the  return  of  Greece. 
Agesilaus  from  Asia,  and  considering  the  means  which 
Lacedaemon  still  possessed,  as  well  as  those  which  her 
enemies  were  able  to  employ,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
some  surprize  at  the  confined  operations  which  en- 
sued on  both  sides.  Though  no  important  victory 
appears  to  have  been  gained,  nor  any  considerable 
battle  to  have  been  fought,  yet  the  weight  of  the  war 
seems  to  have  distressed  the  Lacedaemonians.  To  re- 
cover the  footing  upon  which  the  event  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  had  placed  her,  was  manifestly  no 
longer  within  the  compass  of  circumstances ;  she 
would  have  been  satisfied  to  retain  her  dominion  over 
those  states  within  the  Peloponnesus,  which  were  di- 
rectly, and  almost  by  hereditary  right,  her  subjects  ;  n^n  te~o- 
but  even  this  seemed  problematical ;  and  upon  look-  tiateswith 
ing  round  for  relief,  she  saw  no  quarter  to  which  she  Persia, 
could  turn  with  so  much  hope,  as  to  the  event  of  ne- 
gotiation with  Persia.  Enough,  It  was  clear,  had 
been  effected  by  the  mission  of  Timocrates  and  the 
assistance  of  Pharnabazus  to  satisfy  all  the  ends  of 
policy  which  that  court  could  have  had  in  view,  in 
lending  her  assistance  to  Athens  and  the  other  allies. 
Accordingly  Antalcidas  was  sent  to  Sardis,  in  order  to 
negotiate  with  Teribazus,  who  had  succeeded  Pharna- 
bazus in  the  satrapy  ;  the  latter  having  been  removed 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  marriageVith  the  king's  daugh- 
ter. The  terms  proposed  were  not  such  as  reflected 
much  honour  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  they  offered 
not  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  over  the  Asi- 
atic cities,  upon  condition  that  Teribazus  would  with- 
draw the  assistance  of  his  fleet  from  the  Athenians,  and 
re-establish  the  independence  of  the  islands.  As  the 
power  of  Lacedaemon  was  still  unbroken  in  Asia,  these 
terms  were  too  favourable  not  to  be"readily  embraced 
by  the  Persian ;  and  upon  the  confederates  refusing 
to  submit  to  such  dishonourable  conditions,  Teribazus 
imprisoned  Conon,  and  supplied  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  money  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fleet. 

A  war  of  skirmish  and  depredation  now  ensued,  War  prose- 
and  was  sustained  with  much  activity,  but  equally  cuted 
without  result,  on  both  sides.  In  the  mean  time  Teri-  " 
bazus  had  left  Sardis  for  Susa,  and  Struthas,  who  in  Side7 
his  absence  was  appointed  to  command  in  his  place, 
instigated  by  the  recollection  of  the  losses  and  in- 
juries which  had  been  inflicted  upon  his  country,  and 
which  he  had  himself  witnessed  and  probably  suffered 
from,  during  the  period  when  Agesilaus  commanded 
in  Asia,  warmly  took  part  with  the  confederates,  and 
supplied  them  with  every  means  in  his  power  for  pro- 
secuting the  war. 

Hostilities  were  thus  renewed  between  Persia  and  Hostilities 
Lacedasmon  ;  and  they  were  prosecuted,  on  the  part  of 
the  last,  neither  with  prudence  nor  success.  In  Asia, 
Struthas  surprised  Thimbron,  the  new  Lacedaemonian 
commander,  and  cut  both  him  and  his  army  to  pieces. 
In  Europe,  Thrasybulus  was  successful  by  sea,  and 
Iphi crates  completely  destroyed  a  Lacedaemonian 
mora  before  Corinth.  These  defeats  were  not  of  a 
nature  materially  to  cripple  the  power  of  Lacedaemon; 
but  they  shook  that  which  was  the  chief  foundation 
of  her  greatness — the  opinion  of  her  invincibility; 
they  threw  a  damp  upon  the  courage  of  her  allies, 
and  destroyed  that  alacrity  with  which  she  had,  at 
first,  entered  upon  the  war.  Mission  of 

Seeing  then  no  way  of  extricating  herself  from  the  Antalcidas 
toils    in    which    she  was  encompassed,  she    again  to  Sardis. 
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directed  her  views  to  a  negotiation  with  Persia.  That 
court  seems  to  have  been  always  more  ready  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  with  any 
other  power  in  Greece.  The  form  of  her  government 
and  the  general  stability  of  her  councils,  seemed  to 
afford  more  dependance  than  could  be  placed  upon 
states  whose  policy  might  be  expected  to  veer,  with 
every  change  of  popular  feeling  or  opinion.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  Teribazus  had  returned  to  his  satrapy, 
and  Struthas  was  in  consequence  removed,  Antalcidas 
was  again  deputed  fo  Sardis,  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
effect  such  terms  of  accommodation,  as  might  put  an 
end,  not  only  to  the  war  in  Asia,  but  also  to  that  in 
Europe,  among  the  different  Grecian  states. 

Arriving  at  Ephesus  in  autumn,  Antalcidas  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Sardis,  where  he  found  Teribazus 
not  only  disposed  to  him,  personally,  in  the  same 
friendly  manner  as  before  ;  but  provided  with  powers 
from  Susa,  to  conclude  even  an  offensive  alliance  with 
Lacedaemon,  in  case  the  confederates  persisted  in  pro- 
secuting the  war.  But  the  temper  of  the  principal 
belligerent  republics,  all  of  whom  had  severely  felt 
the  pressure,  and  none  of  whom  had  reaped  any  be- 
nefit from  the  war,  (Athens,  perhaps,  alone  excepted) 
seemed  to  be  now  much  more  favourably  inclined  for 
peace,  than  had  been  the  case  on  the  former  occasion. 
By  the  secession  of  the  King,  the  command  of  the 
sea  remained  no  longer  with  Athens  ;  Corinth  and 
Argos,  whose  territory  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  the 
war,  had  every  reason  to  wish  for  an  accommodation  ; 
the  Bteotians  only  remained,  who,  as  they  had  suf- 
fered less  by  the  contest,  were,  in  proportion,  less 
solicitous  for  its  termination. 

The  proposal  for  a  general  peace  came  from  Teri- 
bazus ;  and  the  terms  in  which  it  was  made,  were 
such  as  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  be 
grateful  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  con- 
gress being  opened,  Teribazus  produced  the  king's 
rescript,  to  which  was  attached  the  royal  signet.  It 
ran  thus.  "  Artaxerxes,  the  king,  thinks  it  just,  that 
the  cities  in  Asia,  and  the  two  isles  of  Clazomenae  and 
Cyprus,  should  be  his  own ;  but  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  should 
be  free  and  independent,  except  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Scios,  to  continue  in  subjection  to  the  Athe- 
nians. And  whatever  state  refuses  this  peace,  I 
myself,  with  such  as  receive  it,  shall  make  war  against 
that  people  both  by  sea  and  land ;  both  with  ships  and 
with  money*." 

The  ambassadors  from  the  several  states   having 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  lib.  v.  c  i. 


heard  this  mandate,  sent  their  report  of  it  home  to 
their  several  constituents.  The  Thebans  alone  hesi- 
tated, because  they  were  only  permitted  to  take  the 
oath  for  themselves,  and  not  as  they  wished,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Boeotian  cities.  But  upon  Agesilaus 
making  instant  preparation  for  reducing  them  to  sub- 
mission, they  at  length  acquiesced  ;  and  the  peace 
was  signed  without  further  delay  by  all  the  belliger- 
ent republics. 

As  to  the  humiliation  of  allowing  a  foreign  poten- 
tate thus  to  dictate  the  terms,  upon  which  the  Gre- 
cians were  to  accommodate  their  differences  with  each 
other,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  scruple  which  occa- 
sioned no  demur.  The  point  of  honour,  among  states 
as  well  as  individuals,  seems  to  be  altogether  a  mo- 
dern refinement  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  Greeks  in  ge- 
neral were  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  they  should  not  quarrel  about 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  proposed.  It  is 
something  more  surprizing,  however,  that  the  con- 
temporary historian,  in  relating  the  transactions  which 
took  place  during  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  should 
express  no  anger  at  the  evident  want  of  generosity 
in  thus  formally  abandoning  to  their  fate,  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia,  without  even  a  stipulation  in  their  fa- 
vour. But  the  reflection  which  Xenophon  makes 
upon  the  effects  of  this  celebrated  peace,  viewed 
merely  as  a  measure  of  policy,  are  perfectly  just. 
"  And  thus,  at  length,"  says  he,  "  the  first  peace  was 
ratified  in  form  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  and  confederates,  after  the  war  between 
them,  subsequent  to  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
Athens.  But  though  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  the  scale  had  generally  turned  in  favour  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  they  made  a  greater  figure 
than  ever,  through  this  peace,  which  took  its  name 
from  Antalcidas.  For  now  assuming  to  themselves 
the  task  of  executing  the  peace  prescribed  by  the 
king,  and  insisting  that  every  city  should  be  free,  they 
recovered  the  alliance  of  Corinth  ;  they  set  the  cities 
of  Breotia  at  liberty  from  the  Thebans,  a  point  which 
they  had  long  desired  j  they  had  put  an  end  to  that 
appropriation  which  the  Argives  had  made  of  Corinth  j 
all  .these  points  being  accomplished  to  their  wish, 
they  now  came  to  a  determination  to  chastise  such  of 
their  confederates  as  had  ben  untractable  during  the 
war,  and  manifested  any  good  will  to  their  enemies  ; 
and  to  order  them  so  now,  that  they  should  not  dare 
to  be  refractory  in  time  to  come."* 
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EPAMEINONDAS  of  Thebes,  the  son  of  Polymnus,  has 
received  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  a  praise  more 
general,  and  less  divided,  than  any  other  individual 
in  the  whole  range  of  Grecian  story.  Nor  does  he 
claim  our  admiration  on  account  of  his  pre-eminence 
in  only  one  department.  His  adversaries,  no  less  than 
his  eulog'sts, — Xenophon,  equally  with  Plutarch  and 
with  Nepos,  have  borne  testimony  not  only  to  his 
skill  and  valour  in  the  field,  but  to  his  prudence  and 
wisdom  in  the  cabinet ;  and  if  he  is  noted  for  his  ex- 
tensive erudition  as  a  philosopher,  he  is  also  so  much 
famed  for  the  moral  integrity  of  his  conduct,  that  his 
name  remains  unsullied  by  the  slightest  imputation. 
So  strict  indeed  was  his  veracity,  that,  it  is  related  of 
him  by  Nepos,  'he  was  never  once  known,  even  in 
jest,  to  verge  from  the  path  of  truth.  In  his  life  is 
contained  all  that  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Thebes.  Under  his  guidance  that  republic  rose  from 
a  state  of  dependance,  almost  of  insignificance,  to 
hold  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece; 
with  his  death,  her  career  of  glory  terminated  ;  and, 
hod  he  not  existed,  it  is  probable  that  her  name  would 
have  been  untraced  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  on  her  the  slender 
commendation  of  being  the  faithful  ally  of  the  fickle 
Athenians,  or  the  humble  follower  of  haughty  Lace- 
dsemon.  It  is  thus,  that  frequently  the  abilities  and 
exertions  of  one  man,  are  able  to  accomplish  more 
than  the  united  efforts  of  a  whole  common-wealth. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  political  life 
of  Epameinondas,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
briefly  sketch  some  of  the  events  which  immediately 
preceded  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  relate 
the  principal  transactions. 

After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  has  been 
variously  termed  the  glory  and  the  disgrace  of 
Lacedaemon,  the  imperious  policy  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians created  universal  alarm.  Instead  of  exerting 
their  powers  to  promote  a  general  tranquillity 
throughout  Greece,  which  was  the  professed  object 
of  that  peace,  they  set  themselves  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  their  allies,  and  to  punish  them  for 
their  real  or  alleged  offences.  The  Mantineans  were 
the  first  to  feel  their  displeasure.  The  inhabitants  of 
Argos  had  been  supplied  by  the  Mantineans,  with 
corn  ;  the  proportion  of  troops  required  of  them  for 
the  support  of  the  war,  had  not  been  sent ;  the  troops 
that  had  been  sent  had  served  ill ;  these  were  the  ac- 
cusations preferred  against  them,  and  they  were  re- 
quired, as  a  proof,  that  these  acts  were  not  those  of 
the  commonwealth,  to"  destroy  and  level  with  the 
ground  the  fortifications  of  their  city.  As  compliance 
with  this  haughty  command  was  refused,  war  was  de- 
nounced against  them.  A  Lacedaemonian  army,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Agesipolis,  laid  waste  their  terri- 
tories, encompassed  their  city,  and  finally,  by  im- 
peding the  current  of  the  Ophis  below  the  town, 


sapped  their  fortifications.     The  offer  which  the  Man-    Epamei- 
tineans  now  made,  to  comply  with  the  command    of  n°ndas. 
the   Lacedaemonians,  was    rejected.     The  dread   ofv 
servitude  and  the  pressure  of  want  compelled  them, 
at  length,  unconditionally  to  deliver  up  their    city. 
Every  house  was  instantly  demolished,  the  leaders  of 
the  democratical  party,  those  that  were  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  Lacedaemon,  sought  safety  in  a  voluntary 
exile  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  those 
villages,  from  which  their  forefathers  had  originally 
assembled    to    form   Mantinea   into    their    common 
capital. 

The  same  proud  supremacy  was  exercised  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Phlius.  And  the  rulers  of  that  city, 
how  much  soever  disposed  to  resistance,  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  yield  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  re- 
admit some  Phliasian  exiles  into  their  city,  and  to  re- 
store to  them  their  property. 

These  transactions  were  scarcely  finished,  when  the  Reduction 
attention  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  directed  towards  of  theOlyn- 
Olynthus.  The  oppression  and  misery,  which  an  thian  coa- 
almost  continual  warfare  entailed  upon  the  smaller  federacy- 
states  of  Greece,  had  induced  the  Olynthians  to  form 
the  project  of  uniting  the  neighbouring  cities  into  a 
confederacy,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  those 
evils.  In  this  plan  they  had  so  well  succeeded,  that 
the  confederacy  soon  became  powerful  enough  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  larger  republics  of  Greece; 
and  its  alliance  had  been,  in  particular,  solicited  by 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  who  looked  with  jealousy, 
upon  the  preponderance  of  Lacedaemon,  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  measures  that  she  was  pursuing,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  to  which  these 
measures  might  lead.  These  circumstances  were  suf- 
ficient to  kindle  the  animosity  of  the  Lacedaemonians; 
and  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Olynthians  soon 
furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  commencing  hostili- 
ties. The  Olynthians  had,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
views,  invited  the  Apolloniats  and  Acanthians  to  unite 
themselves  to  their  party ;  but,  although  the  well- 
known  inclination  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Apollonia  and  Acanthus  had  induced  the  in- 
vitation ;  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  oligarchical 
party  in  those  towns  had  determined  the  Olynthians 
to  add  to  that  invitation  a  threat  of  war,  if  compliance 
should  be  refused.  Those  in  power  became  alarmed 
at  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  they 
sent  ministers  to  Lacedaemon  to  crave  her  assistance, 
and,  with  that  view,  to  represent  forcibly  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  injury  which  their  interests  would 
sustain,  unless  the  new  confederacy  were  opposed,  and 
unless  the  Olynthians  were  prevented  from  joining 
their  strength  to  that  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes.  The 
ministers  met  with  a  favourable  audience  ;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  should  be 
sent  into  Thrace.  Eudamidas  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
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despatched  with  two  thousand  Laconians,^  and 
orders  were  given  to  Phoebidas,  his  brother-in- 
law,  to  collect  and  conduct  the  rest  of  the  army  with 
as  much  expedition  as  possible.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  pursue  the  fortunes  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Thrace.  After  a  spirited  opposition,  which 
the  Olynthians  offered  to  Teleutias,  the  brother  of 
Agesilaus,  and  in  which  they  were  successful,  they 
were  finally  subdued,  and  reduced  into  subjection  by 
Polybidas;  and  peace  was  granted  to  them  upon 
those  terms  which  the  Lacedaemonians  uniformly  en- 
forced, "  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Lacedaemon 
should  be  those  of  Olynthus,  and  that  the  Olynthians 
should  serve  in  arms  wherever  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  lead." 

But  long  before  this  event  had  arrived,  Phoebidas 
had  sown  the  seeds  of  disorder,  which  spread  ulti- 
mately to  an  extent,  of  which  no  one  could  have  then 
formed  a  conception.  In  conducting  his  army  into 
Thrace,  he  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Faction,  between  the  democratical  and  aristocratical 
pr.rties,  had  risen  to  the  utmost  excess  in  that  city; 
but,  so  nearly  were  the  parties  balanced,  that  the  two 
opposite  leaders  of  those  factions  were  colleagues  in 
the  office  of  polemarch.  Ismenias  headed  that  faction 
which  was  averse  from  the  interests  of  Lacedaemon  ; 
and  such  at  the  moment  was  the  influence  of  his 
authority,  that  a  decree  had  been  passed  forbidding 
any  Theban  to  engage  in  the  expedition  against  Olyn- 
thus. The  subsequent  conduct  of  Leontiades  may  be 
perhaps  justified,  from  his  fear  of  that  violence  to 
which  party  spirit  carried  all  the  Grecian  republics  ; 
for  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  authority  in  a  popu- 
lar leader  was,  in  some  cases,  the  loss  of  life ;  in 
many,  the  loss  of  property  ;  and,  in  all,  the  punish- 
ment of  exile.  As  Ismenias  avoided  all  intercourse 
with  Phoebidas,  Leontiades  courted  him.  He  sugges- 
ted to  Phoebidas,  the  treacherous  proposal  of  intro- 
ducing a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into  the  Cadmea, 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  ;  and  supported  it  by  the  specious 
argument  that  Phoebidas  might  then  lead  with  them 
into  Thrace  what  Theban  forces  he  chose  ;  he  easily 
obtained  the  consent  of  that  general,  to  whose  weak 
understanding  the  possession  of  Thebes  appeared  an 
object  greatly  superior  in  importance  to  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  expedition.  To  give  the  less  suspicion 
of  the  plot,  Phoebidas  broke  up  his  camp,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  inarch  towards  the  north.  It  was  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  when  one  of  the  festivals  of 
Ceres  were  celebrated  ;  and  the  Cadmea  was,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  given  up  to  the  women,  and 
the  council  sat  in  the  portico  of  the  Aa;ora.  During 
the  noon-tide  heat,  when  the  streets  were  deserted, 
Leontiades  pursued,  with  his  utmost  speed,  and  over- 
took Phoebidas,  conducted  him  with  expedition  to  the 
citadel,  and  placed  the  keys  in  his  hands.  lie  then 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  council ;  and  informing 
its  members  that  the  citadel  was  in  possession  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  he  quieted  their  fears  by  assuring 
them  that  the  Lacedaemonians  disclaimed  all  intention 
of  hostilities.  He  lost  not,  however,  the  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  the  situation  of  affairs.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances of  danger,  his  office  of  polemarch  invested 
him  with  the  power  of  arresting  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  treason;  and  he  exercised  it  by  ordering 
Ismenias,  his  antagonist,  into  custody.  His  confine- 
ment no  sooner  became  known,  than  his  friends,  to 
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the  number  of  four  hundred,  fled  to  Athens,  to  avoid  Epamei- 
the  massacre  which  they  had  too  good  reason  to  dread,  nondas. 
The  whole  power  of  Thebes  was  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Leontiades  ;  and  a  new  polemarch,  a  favourer 
of  aristocracy,  was  quickly  elected  in  room  of  the  de- 
graded Ismenias.  As  soon  as  these  arrangements 
were  completed,  Leontiades  proceeded  himself  to 
Lacedaemon,  to  defend  Phoebidas,  and  the  revolution 
which  he  had  accomplished.  This  task  was  one  of  no 
great  difficulty.  He  found,  indeed,  the  ephors  and 
the  people  indignant  at  the  presumption  of  Phoebidas, 
in  disregarding  the  commission  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  in  overstepping  the  powers  with 
which  he  had  been  invested.  But  Phoebidas  met  with 
a  powerful  friend  in  Agesilaus,  whose  rooted  and  in- 
veterate enmity  to  the  democratical  party  of  Thebes, 
seems  to  have  blinded  his  better  judgment,  and  to 
have  compelled  him,  in  this  instance,  to  act  in  con- 
trariety to  the  equitable  principles  of  his  general  con- 
duct. When  he  addressed  the  assembly  he  observed, 
"  that  the  only  subject  for  their  consideration  was, 
whether  the  actions  of  Phoebidas  had  been  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  If  they  had  been 
beneficial,  both  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  practice  of  former  ages  justified  his  conduct, 
and  fully  warranted  his  exercise  of  a  discretionary 
power."  The  way  being  thus  prepared  for  him, 
Leontiades  presented  himself  to  the  assembly,  and 
enlarged  upon  those  topics,  which  were  most  likely 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  his  hearers  :  he  descanted 
at  length  upon  the  known  aversion  of  the  democra- 
tical party,  from  the  interests  of  Lacedsemon ;  he 
mentioned,  in  particular,  their  recent  alliance  with 
Olynthus,  at  a  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
leading  their  armies  against  the  people  of  that  cityy 
and  he  suggested  the  facility  with  which  the  mea- 
sures of  Thebes  to  hold  the  Boeotian  cities  in  subjec- 
tion might  now  be  thwarted,  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  garrison  in  the  Cadmea,  by  which  the  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  Lacedaemon  would  be  encouraged  and 
supported.  These  alluring  arguments,  which  ac- 
corded so  well  with  the  interests  and  prejudices  of 
his  audience,  completely  overcame  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Phoebidas  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but  praised  for  his  exertions  ;  and  it  was  de- 
creed, that  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  should  continue 
to  occupy  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  But  these  resolu- 
tions were  moderate,  when  compared  with  the  trans- 
action that  followed.  Ismenias  was  brought  to  trial 
before  a  partial  tribunal  of  judges  ;  three  of  whom 
were  appointed  by  Lacedaemon,  and  one  by  every 
other  city  of  the  confederacy.  Charges  of  treason 
and  of  bribery  were  preferred  against  him,  these  he 
ably  refuted  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  convince  those 
interested  judges,  before  whom  he  was  tried,  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions ;  and  he  was  found  guilty, 
condemned  and  executed. 

Lacedcemon  seemed,  at  this  moment,  to  be  possessed  Efff* 
of  an  influence  greater,   and  more  secure,  than  at  any 
former  period  of  her  history.     The  reviving  power  of  i 
Athens   was   broken  ;    the   connexion  of  Argos    and  produced 
Corinth  was  dissolved ;    the  plan   of  the   Olynthian  iu  Greece, 
confederacy  was  frustrated ;  those  allies  who  had  dis- 
played an  unwillingness  to  bend  to  the  ambitious  and 
overbearing   control  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  pur 
nished  and  brought  into  subjection  ;  and,  lastly,Thebe$ 
was  thwarted  in  her  favourite  scheme  of  extending 
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Biography,  her   dominion   over  the  cities   of  Bceotia.     But  the 
'  ground  on  which  her  security  rested  was  fallacious. 
Every  state  in  Greece  was  astonished,  and  alarmed  at 
the  audacity  of  her  measures.     The  peace  of  Antalci- 
das  had,  in  terms,  secured  the  independence  of  every 
Grecian   city  ;   but,   as  it  had  been  procured,  at  the 
instance,   and  by  the  means  of  Lacedaemon,  so  Lace- 
daemon  had,  herself,  been  the  first  to  violate  it.     In 
profession,  indeed,   she  was  the  supporter  of  the  Per- 
sian treaty  j  but,  in  practice,  she  construed  its  terms 
in  accordance  with  her  own  views.     To  every  alliance 
which  she  formed  with  friendly,  to  every  peace  which 
she  concluded  with  hostile,  powers,  she  annexed  the 
condition,  that  they  should  assist  the  Lacedaemonians, 
as  well  in  her  offensive  as  defensive  operations.     Her 
late  acts  too,   shewed,  completely,  that  it  was  her  de- 
termination  to   permit   independence   only  to   those 
cities  which  favoured  her  own  views  ;  and  the  fate  of 
Mantinea  and  of  Phlius,  the  destruction  of  Olynthus, 
and  the  treacherous   seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel, 
made  each  state  tremble  for  her  own  security,  fearful 
lest  she  might  herself  become  the    next   object   of 
Lacedaemonian  jealousy  or  resentment. 

The  subjection  of  Thebes,  on  which  perhaps  the 
Lacedaemonians  valued  themselves  more  than  on  any 
other  circumstance,  was  the  event  which  first  shook, 
and,  ultimately,  ruined  their  authority.  Although 
the  aristocratical  party  of  that  city  were  well  pleased 
with  the  revolution,  which  had  been  effected  by 
Phcebidas,  these  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  though  the  democratical  faction, 
which  comprised  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were 
for  a  time  overawed,  they  were  not  disheartened ; 
they  felt  with  displeasure,  and  bore  with  uneasiness, 
the  control  of  Lacedaemon  ;  they  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  her  authority ;  and  they  were  ready  to  rise  in 
rebellion,  and  avenge  themselves  upon  their  oppres- 
sors, upon  the  slightest  cause,  and  on  the  first  op- 
portunity. In  these  critical  circumstances,  an  oc- 
currence, in  itself  trivial,  gave  rise  to  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  On  an  expedition  to  Athens, 
Philidas,  who  held  the  situation  of  confidential  min- 
ister to  Archias  and  Philippus,  the  reigning  polemarchs 
of  Thebes,  met  with  Mellon,  a  noble  Theban,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  late  revolution,  and 
with  whom  Philidas  had  formerly  been  in  habits  of 
the  strictest  intimacy.  Mellon,  to  his  astonishment, 
discovered,  in  a  conversation  with  Philidas,  that  the 
minister  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  the  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  Thebes.  Communicating  to- 
gether, they  formed  the  plan  of  a  conspiracy,  by 
which  they  might  overturn  the  present  government. 
In  pursuance  of  it,  Philidas  returned  to  Thebes,  there 
to  concert  measures  for  its  success ;  and  Mellon, 
proceeding  with  only  six  associates,  arrived,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  within  the  Theban  territories  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  succeeding  day 
that  he  ventured  to  enter  Thebes  with  the  last  crowd 
of  returning  husbandmen.  That  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  conspirators  lay  concealed  in  the 
house  of  Charon,  an  associate  whom  the  zeal  of  Phi- 
lidas had  previously  secured.  In  the  evening  was 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Venus,  which  was  held,  at 
Thebes,  immediately  previous  to  the  expiration  of 
the  annual  magistracies ;  and  it  had  been  fixed  upon, 
by  Mellon  and  his  confederates,  as  the  proper  time 
for  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  The  luxurious 


and  licentious  habits  of  Archias  and  Philippus  had  in- 
duced them  to  employ  the  latter  as  the  pander  of  their 
pleasures  ;  and  he  had,  in  execution  of  his  commis- 
sion, undertaken  to  heighten  the  delights  of  their 
evening  revel,  by  introducing  the  most  beautiful,  and 
the  most  elegant  of  the  women  of  Thebes.  The 
nature  of  his  employment  afforded,  to  Philidas,  the 
easiest  means  of  access ;  and,  at  that  moment  when 
the  polemarchs,  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  voluptuous 
pleasure,  were  intoxicated  with  wine,  he  conducted 
the  conspirators  into  their  presence,  three  of  them 
habited  as  ladies,  and  the  rest  as  their  attendants  ;  a 
suggestion  that  delicacy,  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
female  visitors  required  the  absence  of  male  atten- 
dants, soon  procured  their  dismissal.  The  plot  was 
now  ready  for  execution ;  and  Archias  and  Philippus, 
unattended,  alone,  and  unarmed,  fell  easy  victims  to 
assassination.  Leontiades,  the  projector,  the  active 
perpetrator  of  the  recent  revolution,  was  the  next  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  with  the  conspirators.  The  pretence 
of  urgent  business  procured  for  Philidas  and  his 
party  a  ready  admittance,  and  Leontiades  was  found 
in  an  inner  apartment,  to  which  he  had  retired  from 
supper.  His  wife  was  seated  near  him,  employed, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  Grecian  matrons,  in 
the  works  of  the  distaff  and  the  needle.  According  to 
the  more  refined  feelings  of  modern  times,  in  such  a 
place,  and  in  such  circumstances,  the  heart  of  the 
most  callous  might  have  been  touched  with  pity,  and 
the  nerves  of  the  most  resolute  unstrung ;  but  to  the 
Greeks,  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  had  deprived 
assassination  of  half  its  horrors.  The  object  of  the 
conspirators,  the  liberation  of  their  country  from 
Lacedaemonian  tyranny,  was  honourable  ;  and,  we 
cannot  be  surprised,  if  they  should  overlook  the  foul- 
ness of  the  "means,  and  consider  their  action  more 
worthy  of  praise,  than  deserving  of  execration,  when 
we  know  that,  at  an  age,  by  centuries  more  advanced 
and  refined,  the  crime  of  tyrannicide  is  sanctioned 
and  defended  by  the  great  orator  and  philosopher  of 
Rome.  The  manners  of  the  age,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  urgent  necessity  of  their  situation,  must  plead 
the  excuse  of  the  conspirators  for  the  merciless 
murder  of  the  husband  in  the  presence,  and  amid  the 
lamentations  of  the  wife. 

The  conspirators,  having  thus  disposed  of  their 
enemies,  and  freed  themselves  from  all  danger  of 
opposition,  without  any  further  preparation,  or  any 
addition  of  force,  except  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends 
whom  they  had  liberated  from  confinement,  proclaim- 
ed the  destruction  of  "  the  tyrants,"  and  summoned 
the  citizens  to  assemble  in  arms.  They  rested  their 
confidence  of  success  upon  the  general  hatred  against 
the  late  government.  Night,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
information,  prevented  an  immediate  compliance  with 
the  order ;  but,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  whole  in- 
habitants, horse  as  well  as  foot,  appeared  in  arms, 
and  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

The  Lacedaemonian  governor  of  the  citadel  had  re- 
cejved  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  revolution,  from 
the  proclamation  of  the  night.  He  had  immediately 
dispatched  messengers  to  Plataea  and  to  Thespia  for 
reinforcement.  But  the  Theban  horse  repulsed  and 
routed  the  detachment  which  had  marched  from 
Plataea  ;  and  as  they  re-entered  the  city,  they  were 
joined  by  the  refugees  from  the  border,  and  by  a 
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body  of  Athenian  auxiliaries,  to  whom  intimation  of 
the  proceedings  had  been  previously  communicated. 
The  governor  now  considered  his  numbers  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  citadel ;  and  the  Thebans  gladly 
accepted  of  an  offer  of  capitulation,  upon  the  terms 
that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  depart  in 
safety  with  their  arms.  Their  march  continued  ui  - 
molested,  till  some  Thebans,  who  had  been  active  in 
the  late  revolution,  were  seen  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians. The  fury  of  the  mob  then  became  un- 
governable j  the  objects  of  their  hatred  were  dragged 
from  their  protection,  and  they  and  their  children 
were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies. 
Such  was  the  revolution  at  Thebes.  The  means  by 
which  it  was  effected  cannot  meet  with  unqualified 
approbation ;  but,  if  we  except  the  revolution  of 
Athens,  under  Thrasybulus,  perhaps  there  was  no 
Grecian  revolution  so  little  stained  with  blood.  And 
we  cannot  but  admire  it,  for  the  justness  of  its  cause, 
the  ability  and  vigour  of  its  plan,  and  the  secrecy  and 
rapidity  of  its  execution. 

That  Epameinondas,  and  his  friend  Pelopidas,  were 
among  the  principal  advisers  and  promoters  of  the 
Theban  revolution,  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
by  the  historians  of  antiquity.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain,  with  any  certainty,  the  respective 
shares  which  they  took  in  its  accomplishment ;  for 
Xenophon,  the  only  contemporary  historian,  has  left 
their  actions  unrecorded  ;  and  the  doubt  which  has, 
on  this  occasion,  been  thrown  upon  the  authority  of 
Plutarch,  by  the  best  modern  historian  of  Greece,  ap- 
pears to  be  too  well  founded  to  permit  of  the  adop- 
tion of  his  account  of  the  transaction. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  delivery  of  Thebes 
arrived  at  Lacedaemon,  she  applied  herself,  with 
alacrity,  to  support  her  authority,  and  to  defend  her 
friends.  To  allow  the  Thebans  to  go  unpunished, 
would  be  entirely  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  maintaining 
that  supremacy  over  the  Grecian  states  which  she 
arrogated  to  herself;  and  she,  accordingly,  resolved 
to  act  with  vigour.  Notwithstanding  that  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  it  was  decreed  that  an  army  should 
immediately  march  into  the  Theban  territories.  The 
command  was  offered  to  Agesilaus ;  but,  for  some 
reasons,  Avhich  the  historian  of  his  life  has  been  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  explain,  he  declined  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  excusing  himself  on  accotmt  of  his 
great  age.  Cleombrotus  was  the  next  object  of  their 
choice  :  he  proceeded  immediately  towards  Thebes, 
by  the  road  of  Plataea,  and  encamped  at  Cynosce- 
phale.  He  remained  in  this  position  for  sixteen  days, 
and  then  withdrew  to  Thespia.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage 
the  territories  of  Thebes,  or  to  overturn  the  revolu- 
tion, but  only  to  overawe  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  to  afford  protection  to  such  as  were 
friendly  to  the  Lacedaemonian  cause.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  thought  that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
army  would  be  sufficient ;  and  a  third  part  of  it  was, 
therefore,  left  under  the  command  of  Sphodrias.  The 
remainder  were  reconducted  by  Cleombrotus  to  Lace- 
dsemon,  and  there  disbanded.  But,  although  this 
expedition  Avas  bloodless,  it  was  by  no  means  devoid 
of  utility.  In  Athens,  in  particular,  it  produced  con- 
siderable effect.  Those,  in  that  republic,  who  were 
averse  from  the  Theban  connection,  and  inclined  to 
peace,  represented  to  the  Athenians  that,  as  they  had 


already  seen  a  Lacedaemonian  army  pass  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus into  Boeotia,  they  might  expect,  if  they 
continued  their  support  to  their  new  allies,  that  Attica 
itself  would,  next  season,  be  ravaged.  The  fears  of 
the  fickle  multitude  were  roused  by  the  dread  of 
danger  so  near  home ;  they  passed  a  resolution  that 
no  farther  opposition  should  be  offered  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian arms  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  were  they 
carried  by  their  passions,  that  of  two  generals  who 
had  given  their  support  to  the  cause  of  Thebes,  one 
was  condemned  and  executed,  and  the  other  saved 
his  life  by  flight. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  when  Epamei- 
nondas appears,  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
cerns of  his  country.  He  is  represented  as  a  man 
rather  retiring  from  public  employment  than  courting 
it ;  and  as  exerting  himself  in  the  transactions  of 
Thebes  only  at  those  seasons  when  his  services  could 
be  eminently  useful.  At  such  a  crisis  had  his  country 
now  arrived  ;  and  she  demanded  his  utmost  exer- 
tions. It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  Thebes  to 
contend  against  the  power  of  Lacedsemon  ;  and  Epa- 
meinondas could  not  hope  that  she  would  be  long  able 
to  maintain  her  opposition  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  strong  reasons  to  impel  him  Jo  prefer  a 
state  of  war  to  one  of  peace.  The  Thebans  had  al- 
ready experienced  the  miseries  of  Lacedaemonian 
tyranny  ;  and  they  fully  expressed  their  opinion  of  it 
by  almost  unanimously  rising  in  arms  in  support  of 
the  conspirators  against  the  late  government.  Many 
of  the  Grecian  states  had  displayed  their  jealousy  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  encroachment ;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  good  cause  to  hope,  that  Thebes  would  not 
be  long  left  unassisted  :  and,  although  the  Lacedae- 
monians had,  beyond  all  expectation,  displayed  a 
great  degree  of  lenity  and  moderation  in  the  late 
measures  towards  the  Thebans,  yet  there  existed  no 
hopes  that  peace  would  come  unattended  with  the 
destruction  or  the  banishment  of  Epameinondas,  of 
Pelopidas,  and  of  their  friends  ;  and,  in  short,  of  all 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  late  revolution.  The  rulers  of  Thebes  had  no  al- 
ternative, and,  whatever  might  be  their  inclination, 
they  were  forced,  by  the  imperative  necessity  of  their 
situation,  vigorously  to  apply  themselves  to  warlike 
exertions. 

Fortunately,  however,  an  event  soon  occurred, 
which  changed  again  the  wavering  policy  of  the  Athe- 
nians. From  the  most  unaccountable  cause,  so  ex- 
traordinary, indeed,  that  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
Theban  bribery,  and  attributed,  by  Plutarch,  to  the 
management  of  Pelopidas;  Sphodrias,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian general,  quitted  his  station  at  Thespia,  and 
marched  into  Attica,  with  the  professed  purpose  of 
taking  the  Piraeus  by  surprise.  At  Thria,  indeed, 
he  abandoned  his  intention  and  returned  to  Thespia. 
But  he  took  no  means  to  conceal  the  hostility  of  his 
purpose  ;  and,  on  his  march  he  plundered  the  houses 
and  drove  off  the  cattle  of  the  Athenians.  When  intelli- 
gence reached  Athens,  that  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians 
was  marching  towards  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were 
thrown  into  universal  alarm ;  and  three  Lacedaemonian 
ministers,  who  were  resident  in  the  place,  were  immedi- 
ately arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment, however,  which  they  discovered,  when  the 
news  was  communicated  to  them,  soon  convinced 
the  Athenians  that  they  were  no  participators  in  the 
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'.  designs  of  the  general ;  and  their  strong  assertions 
that  Sphodrias  must  have  acted  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  and  that  neither 
the  nobility  of  his  connexions,  nor  the  eminence  of 
his  rank  would  screen  him  from  punishment,  soon  pro- 
cured their  release.  To  a  certain  extent,  their  opi- 
nion was  confirmed ;  for  Sphodrias  was  summoned 
home,  and  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  him.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  weak  conduct 
of  Agesilaus,  in  sacrificing  public  advantage  to  pri- 
vate feeling,  gave  beginning  to  a  long  train  of  the 
most  disastrous  occurrences.  A  friendship  of  the 
strictest  intimacy  subsisted  between  Cleonymus  and 
Archidamus,  the  sons  of  Sphodrias  and  Agesilaus :  and 
the  distress  of  Archidamus  for  the  father  of  Cleony- 
mus, influenced  Agesilaus  also,  to  take  too  much  in- 
terest in  his  fate,  and  checked  the  operations  of  his 
sounder  judgment.  So  conscious  was  the  Spartan 
general  of  the  magnitude  of  his  offence,  and  so  fearful 
was  he  of  the  consequences  it  was  likely  to  bring  upon 
him,  that  he  remained  at  a  distance  from  Lacedaemon. 
As  was  usual,  however,  among  the  Greeks,  his  trial 
proceeded  in  his  absence.  His  friends  did  not  at- 
tempt the  justification  of  his  recent  behaviour,  but 
they  rested  his  defence  upon  the  merits  of  his  former 
conduct  :  and  so  powerfully  had  the  influence  of  Age- 
silaus been  exerted,  that  upon  three  slender  grounds 
alone  his  acquittal  was  procured.  But  by  his  acquit- 
tal the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  was 
converted  into  an  active  enmity.  Those,  in  Athens, 
who  had  supported  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  could 
no  longer  oppose  the  influence  of  the  Theban  party, 
who  insisted  that  it  was  now  apparent,  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Spartan  senate,  that  the  treacherous  de- 
signs of  Sphodrias  against  the  Piraeus  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged  by  the  Lacedaemonian  government : 
and  that  unstable  multitude,  which  had  so  lately  sacri- 
ficed two  generals  for  their  support  of  Thebes,  rushed 
with  the  same  ardour  and  impetuosity  into  a  war  with 
Lacedaemon. 

Agesilaus  could  now  no  longer  refuse  his  services 
to  his  country,  and  he  yielded  to  the  public  voice  by 
assuming  the  command.  The  difficulty  of  passing 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Boaotia  had  been  increased 
by  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  Age- 
silaus provided  against  the  danger  by  securing  the  as- 
sistance of  some  Cleitorian  mercenaries,  and  he  ar- 
rived in  the  Theban  territory  without  encountering 
opposition.  The  Thebans  had  already  fortified  their 
frontier,  as  the  best  means  of  protecting  their  terri- 
tory: but  their  numbers  were  so  inferior  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  so  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  a 
long  line  of  fortifications,  that  many  parts  neces- 
sarily remained  open  to  an  unopposed  attack.  Cha- 
brias  lieaded  the  Athenians,  and  by  his  consum- 
mate skill  he  was  able  to  evade  a  general  action. 
Agesilaus,  however,  accomplished  what  was  the 
general  object  of  a  Grecian  campaign  :  he  broke 
through  the  Theban  lines,  penetrated  to  the  city- 
walls,  burnt  and  destroyed  them,  and  plundered  the 
inhabitants.  Withdrawing  then  his  forces  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, he  dismissed  them,  after  leaving  under  the 
command  of  Phoebidas,  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  the 
friends  of  Lacedaemon  in  the  parts  of  Northern 
Greece. 

In  spring  the  Peloponnesian  army  was  again  forced 
to  collect  on  account  of  the  defeat  and  the  death  of 
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Phoebidas,"  and  the  complete  success  of  the  Theban  Epamci- 
arms.  In  their  wars  with  Athens,  the  Laced  jemo- ,  D 
nians  had  been  taught  the  use  and  the  advantage  of 
light  infantry ;  and  this,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance had  given  Phoebidas  an  advantage  over  the 
Thebans,  who  valued  themselves  upon  their  heavy- 
armed  phalanx,  and  disdained  desultory  warfare.  The 
continual  predatory  incursions  which  he  made  into 
their  territories,  roused  at  length,  the  activity  of  the 
Thebans,  and  compelled  them  to  collect  their  whole 
forces  in  order  to  oppose  and  repress  his  destruc- 
tive operations.  Thespiae  was  invaded :  but  Phoe- 
bidas, avoiding  a  general  action,  so  harassed  with 
his  light  troops,  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Theban 
army,  that  the  whole  body  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  they  retreated  with  precipitation  and  in  dis- 
order. A  deep  glen  impeded  their  progress,  and  they 
were  again  forced  into  action.  Phoebidas  fell  in  the 
rencounter ;  the  mercenaries,  discouraged  by  the 
death  of  their  general,  betook  themselves  to  flight  -y 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  unable  to  withstand  the  firm 
and  spirited  attack  of  the  Theban  phalanx,  were  com- 
pletely overpowered.  So  complete  was  the  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  Thebans,  that  night  alone  put  an 
end  to  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  success,  the  Thebans  became  entire 
masters  of  the  country  ;  instead  of  having  their  own 
territories  ravaged,  they  committed  ravages  upon 
those  of  their  neighbours ;  and  they  so  dismayed 
their  enemies,  and  encouraged  their  friends  that  the 
adherents  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  daily  deserting 
to  their  side.  It  was  the  intelligence  of  these  occur- 
rences that  had  hastened  the  return  of  Agesilaus  into 
Boeotia  ;  and  a  similar,  but  more  extended  ravage  of 
the  Boeotian  territory,  than  on  the  former  occasion, 
was  the  event  of  the  expedition. 

This  continued  warfare  had  reduced  Thebes  to  the  Distress  of 
utmost  extremity  of  distress ;  for  two  years  she  Thebes.  _, 
had  neither  gathered  any  harvest,  from  her  fields,  nor 
had  she  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  who  were  all  connected  in  alliance 
with  Lacedaemon.  Before,  however,  the  Theban 
rulers  would  make  any  concession,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  their  power  to  procure  supplies  by 
sea.  There  triremes  were  accordingly  prepared  for 
commissioners,  who  were  furnished  with  money  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  at  Oreus  in  Euboea  :  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  being  known  to  be  friendly  in 
their  disposition  towards  the  Thebans.  For  greater 
security,  the  commissioners  directed  their  course  to 
Pagasse,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thessaly,  in  order 
that  they  might,  the  more  effectually,  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of 
Oreus.  But  the  governor  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  expedition ;  and  allowing  the  Thebans  to 
load  their  vessels  without  molestation,  he  waited  for 
their  return,  and  seized  the  ships  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  that  the  crews  were  prevented  from 
making  their  escape.  But  this  result,  apparently  so 
fortunate  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  was-eventually  more 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  Thebans,  than  if  their 
ships  had  been  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to  Thebes : 
for  the  prisoners  being  carried  to  the  citadel  of  Oreus, 
they  found  themselves  so  superior  in  number  and  in 
strength  to  their  conquerors,  that  they  rose  in  arms 
upon  the  garrison.  Euboea.  being  thus  relieved  from  the 
controul  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  at  full  liberty  to 
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display,  without  restraint,  her  friendly  intentions  to- 
wards Thebes  ;  and  she  continued  for  the  remainder 
of  the  autumn,  and  during  the  ensuing  winter,  most 
abundantly  to  supply  that  city  with  corn. 

The  next  spring,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  on  whom,  in  the  illness  of  Agesilaus,  the  com- 
mand had  again  devolved,  to  pass  from  Peloponnesus 
into  Boeotia,  arising  from  negligence  to  secure  the 
passes,  called  forth  from  the  congress  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian confederacy,  expressions  of  much  impatience 
and  discontent.  The  citizens  of  the  confederated 
states  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  subjected  to  calls 
for  foreign  service  $  and  nothing  permanent  or  im- 
portant had  yet  been  accomplished.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians possessed  a  navy  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy;  but  it  was  laid  up  unemployed.  Why,  they 
asked,  had  it  not  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting the  forces  into  Boeotia,  when  it  was  so  evident, 
that  by  such  a  plan,  all  risk  of  defeat,  similar  to  that 
which  had  lately  occurred  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
passes,  would  have  been  completely  avoided  ?  Why, 
by  the  employment  of  it,  had  Athens  not  been  reduced 
to  famine,  when  it  was  so  well  known  that  she  was 
solely  dependent  upon  her  ships  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  subsistence  ?  These  remonstrances  produced 
instant  effect.  A  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  was  imme- 
diately equipped,  placed  under  the  command  of  Pollis, 
and  finally  stationed  at  Mgina,  Ceos,  and  Andrus. 
Nor  had  the  effect,  which  it  was  to  produce,  been 
miscalculated.  Fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  de- 
tained the  corn  ships  bound  for  "Athens,  at  Geraestus 
in  Eubrea,  a  port  which  they  usually  made  ;  and  the 
Athenians  began  to  be  alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of 
want.  But  their  fears  were  quickly  dispelled.  An 
Athenian  fleet  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Cha- 
brias,  who  met  and  defeated  Pollis,  near  Naxos.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  preparations  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  transport  an  army  across  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
had  been  conducted  with  alacrity  ;  but  these  alarming 
preparations  were  rapidly  checked  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Athenians.  A  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  under  the 
command  of  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  wa«  sent 
to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus  ;  and  it  was  so.  effec- 
tual in  overawing  the  coasts,  that  it  was  considered 
to  be  necessary  that  the  troops  should  remain  at  home 
to  defend  their  respective  territories.  As  soon  as  the 
safety  of  Bosotia  had  been  thus  ensured,  Timotheus 
sailed  for  Corcyra;  and  he  was  in  a  short  time  enabled, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  party,  to  bring  the 
whole  island  into  an  alliance  with  Athens.  The  mo- 
deration and  liberality  'of  his  conduct  attached  the  in- 
habitants completely  to  himself  and  to  the  Athenian 
cause.  Five  and  sixty  triremes  under  the  command 
of  Nicolochus,  were  despatched  by  Lacedaemon  to 
check  the  alarming  influence  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
western  seas  ;  but  the  rash  admiral,  either  foolishly 
despising  the  Athenians,  or  thoughtlessly  disregarding 
the  small  difference  of  five  triremes,  scorned  to  wait 
for  a  reinforcement,  which  was  expected  from  Am- 
bracia,  and  risking -an  engagement,  was  defeated.  A 
subsequent  addition  of  ten  Corcyrean  vessels  to  the 
Athenian  squadron  checked  the  temerity  even  of  Ni- 
colochus, and  the  Athenians  retained  their  conquest, 
and  continued  masters  of  the  sea. 

These  successes  of  her  Athenian  allies  by  sea, 
placed  Thebes  in  the  most  prosperous  situation.  Her 
Peloponnesian  enemies  had  been  deterred  and  pre- 


vented from  invading  her  small, "but  fruitful  territory; 
concord  and  wisdom  existed  in,  and  guided  her  coun- 
cils at  home ;  and  she  had  not  only  enjoyed  sufficient 
leisure,  to  enable  her  to  extend  her  power  over 
the  whole  Boeotian  towns  :  the  long  and  favourite 
object  of  her  wishes :  but  she  had  acquired  such 
confidence,  that  she  had  carried  her  arms  into  Phocis. 
The  destructive  ravages  which  the  invading  troops 
committed,  threw  the  Phocians  into  dismay ;  they  im- 
mediately despatched  ministers  to  assure  the  Lacedae- 
monians, that  Phocis  must  be  completely  lost  as  the 
ally  of  Lacedaemon,  unless  she  received  the  most 
speedy  assistance.  These  representations  produced 
so  strong  an  impression  that  it  was  resolved  by 
Lacedaemon,  to  send  into  Boeotia  a  larger  army 
than  any  that  had,  as  yet,  entered  that  territory. 
Agesilaus  was  still  too  ill  to  conduct  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian forces,  and  Cleombrotus  was  again  placed  in 
command.  The  Thebans  on  the  arrival  of  the  enemy 
in  their  territories,  withdrew  their  troops  from  Phocis, 
and  placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  defend  the 
strong  posts  of  their  borders,  displayed  a  determina- 
tion of  the  most  resolute  defence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  prosperous  events,  Thebes 
was  again  thrown  into  a  temporary  alarm,  by  the  se- 
cession of  the  fickle  Athenians '  from  the  alliance 
which  they  had  formed.  The  Thebans  had,  probably 
from  inability,  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  those  in  Athens,  who  were 
inclined  towards  peace,  seized  the  favourable  op- 
portunity, which  this  occurrence  afforded,  to  en- 
force upon  the  Athenian  people,  the  advantages 
which  they  would  derive  from  a  termination  of 
hostilities  with  Lacedaemon.  When  both  parties 
were  equally  inclined  to  treat,  there^  were  few  pre- 
liminaries to  settle,  and  a  peace  was  rapidly  con- 
cluded. 

Lacedaemon  tad,  however,  hardly  entered  into 
these  amicable  arrangements  with  Athens,  before  she 
began  to  repent  of  her  hurried  movements.  She  had 
been  always  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the 
western  seas ;  and  she  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
the  authority  which  that  state  had  lately  acquired  in 
Corcyra.  An  opportunity  of  a  breach  soon  presented 
itself.  Timotheus  returning  home  with  his  victorious 
fleet,  set  some  Zacynthian  exiles  ashore  on  their  na- 
tive islands  ;  the  Zacynthians  in  power  complained  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment declared  it  to  be  an  injury  which  called  for  im- 
mediate redress.  A  requisition  to  supply  ships  and 
forces  was  instantly  despatched  by  Lacedaemon,  to  all 
her  maritime  allies ;  and  so  violent  were  her  hostile 
intentions  that  she  did  not  neglect  to  crave  the  assist- 
ance even  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  War  was  not 
openly  declared  against  Athens,  but  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes  was  collected  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Mnasippus,  who  was  instructed,  "  to  take  care  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  interests  in  the  western  seas,  and 
to  reduce  Corcyra."  The  Athenians  were  so  little 
conscious  of  offence,  that  they  had  dispersed  their 
ships,  and  disbanded  their  crews.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the  warlike  dispositions  of  Lacedaemon  became 
known,  they  despatched,  for  the  protection  of  Corcyra, 
three  hundred  targeteers,  who  entered  the  island  by 
night,  and  orders  were  given  to  Timotheus  to  collect 
a  naval  force  with  all  possible  rapidity.  The  event 
of  some  of  the  recent  engagements  had  taught  Timo- 
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Biography,  theus  the  danger  which  he  would  have  to  encounter  if 
'  he  ventured  out  without  a  sufficient  force  ;   and  as  his 
cautious  anxiety  made  his  motions  too  slow  for  demo- 
cratical  impatience,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  supplanted  by  Iphicrates.  Before  Iphicrates,  how- 
ever, arrived  off  Corcyra,  Mnasippus  had  been  already 
defeated.     At  first  he  had  been   successful,  and  had 
reduced   the  Corcyreans   to   such  a  state  of  famine  ; 
that  although  he  had  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that 
he  would  sell  as  slaves  any  deserters  who  should  come 
over  to  him,  the  inhabitants  still  continued  to  desert. 
But  with  his  success  his  caution  forsook  him.     He 
allowed  his  troops  an  unlimited  licence  of  plunder ; 
and  they  at  last  became  so  disorderly,  that,  not  only 
his  men,  but  even  some  of  his  officers,  refused  his 
command.     The  Corcyreans  taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  made  a  sally  upon  their  enemies  ;  and 
although  they  were  repulsed,  and  driven  back  to  their 
town,  they  were  so  ably  supported  by  Stesicles,  the 
Athenian  general,  that  they  renewed  the  assault,  and 
were  finally  successful   in   putting  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  to    flight.      Mnasippus    was    killed,    fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  who  continued 
to    support    him.     The    remainder    of  the   besiegers 
withdrew  to  Leucas ;    and   so  precipitately  had    they 
fled,  that  they  left  behind  them  a  large  store  of  corn 
and  wine,  equal  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
Corcyreans,  and  a  body  of  slaves  sufficient  to  repair 
the  loss,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  desertion  and 
by  famine.     Iphicrates  arrived  too  late  to  svipport  the 
interests   of  the  Corcyreans  ;    but  he    made  himself 
master  of  nine  out  of  ten  triremes,  which  had   been 
sent  by  Dionysius  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Thebes,  now  freed  from  all  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, began  to  display  that  tyrannical  conduct,  which 
is  so  usual  a  concomitant  of  prosperity.  Her  designs 
were  no  longer  directed  against  the  aristocratical 
party  alone  ;  but  even  those  who  favoured  demo- 
cratical  views  felt  the  oppression  of  her  conduct.  In 
particular  the  people  of  Thespiae  and  Plataea,  who  had 
uniformly  shown  themselves  the  inveterate  opponents 
of  Lacedaemonian  usurpations,  became  the  objects  of 
her  displeasure  and  were  driven  from  their  country. 
This  conduct  of  the  able  leaders  of  the  council  of 
Thebes  has  been  left  unexplained  by  ancient  writers ; 
but  if,  in  the  absence  of  such  authority,  a  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Plataeans  and 
Thespians  had  not  displayed  that  willingness  to  accede 
to  the  dominion  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities, 
which  it  was  so  much  the  favourite  object  of  that  re- 
public to  promote.  The  situation  of  the  exiles,  from 
these  small  states,  was  highly  deplorable.  They  had 
long  been  the  avowed  enemies  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
they  had  lately  suffered  severely  from  her  resent- 
ment ;  and,  although  they  had  been  the  constant 
supporters  of  the  democratical  party,  and  had  been, 
formerly,  connected  by  habits  of  friendship  with 
Athens,  yet  Athens  was  now  the  ally  and  the  vigor- 
rous  supporter  of  Thebes.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  quarter  to  which  they  could  apply  for  the  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs,  with  any  probable  prospect 
of  success.  But,  in  the  desperate  situation  of  their 
affairs,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  attempt 
something  for  their  preservation  ;  and,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  the  remembrance  of  the  former  amity, 
might  incline  the  Athenians  to  listen  to  their  petition, 
they  forwarded  ministers  to  Athens. 
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The  representations  of  the  Thespian  and  Plataean  JEpamei- 
exiles  created  a  much  more  lively  interest  at  Athens  nondiis- 
than  their  most  sanguine  expectations  could  have  led 
them  to  imagine.  The  Athenian  people  had  already 
begun  to  long  for  peace  ;  for,  although  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  naval  affairs  entitled  them  to  look 
forward  to  success,  as  a  circumstance  that  was  almost 
certain,  and  not  far  distant,  yet  the  long  continuance 
of  the  war  and  the  support  of  their  ships,  had  nearly 
exhausted  their  treasury  ;  and,  if  they  had,  at  one 
time,  entertained  a  well-grounded  fear  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  had  now 
equal,  if  not  greater,  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  Thebes ;  which  was  a  nearer 
neighbour  than  Lacedaemon,  and  might,  consequently, 
become  a  much  more  inconvenient  enemy.  Thus,  the 
private  considerations  of  self-interest,  strongly  called 
into  action  by  the  appeal  of  the  people  of  Thespiae 
and  Plataea,  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Athenians 
from  hostile  measures,  and  induced  them  to  form  the 
resolution  of  endeavouring  to  promote  a  general 
peace.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  desirable 
object,  it  was  decreed,  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  concert  measures  for  sum- 
moning a  congress  of  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
and  messengers  were,  in  the  mean  time,  directed  to 
Thebes,  to  acquaint  the  people  of  that  city  with  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  at  Athens,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  concurrence. 

The     congress,    assembled    at   the   requisition   of  Congress  at 
Athens,  met  at  Lacedaemon,  and  the  Athenian  minis-  Lacedse- 
ters  were  the  first  to  address  it.     They  enlarged  upon  mon> 
the  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  to  Greece,  if 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  preserved  inviolate  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  in  so  far  as  regarded  those  terms  of  it., 
which  covenanted  for  the  independence  of  every  Gre- 
cian state  ;  and  if  they  had  not  exacted  from  all  those 
over  whom  they  possessed  or  acquired  power,  the  pro- 
mise, that  they  would  follow  the  Lacedaemonians  wher- 
ever they  should  lead ;  and  they  concluded  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  independence  of  each  state  as  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  in  any  peace  that  should  now  be 
arranged.     If  the  Athenians  had  reason,  in  the  pros- 
perous state  of  their  affairs,  to  wish  to  procure  peace, 
the  adverse  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians  deprived 
them  of  the  least  inclination  to  object  to  terms,  which 
were,  indeed,  more  just  and  reasonable,  but  to  which, 
a  short  period  before,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
they  would  not  have  listened  for  a  moment.     The  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  congress  had  no  cause  to  refuse 
their  concurrence.     It  was  agreed,   therefore,  that  a 
peace  should  be  concluded,  in  which  it  should  be  sti- 
pulated, that  every  state  should  be  independent ;  that 
the  Lacedaemonians    should   withdraw  from  all  the 
Grecian  cities  under  their  power,  those  governors  who, 
under  the   name  of  harmosts,  controuled  the  opera- 
tions, and  overawed  the  deliberations  of  the  citizens  ; 
that  the  armies   of  the  belligerent  powers  should  be 
disbanded  and  their  fleets  laid  up  ;  that,  if  any  state 
were  injured  by  any  power,  a  member  of  the  confe- 
deracy, the  other  friendly  powers  should  immediately 
coalesce,  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  injured  party ; 
and  that,  neither  the  Lacedaemonian,  nor  any  other 
community,  should  attempt  to  force  any  independent 
state   to  join  in  hostilities  against  those  with  whom 
they   were  united   by  ties  of  amity  and  friendship. 
The  whole  congress,   and  perhaps  the  deputies   of 
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Biography.  Thebes,  more  than  those  of  the  other  Grecian  powers, 
were  surprised  and  astonished  at  the  facility  with 
which  Lacedaemon  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed ; 
and  this  surprise,  joined  to  the  general  satisfaction 
which  pervaded  the  assembly,  led  them,  incautiously, 
into  a  concurrence,  which  either  their  instructions  did 
not  warrant,  or,  more  probably,  their  inclinations  did 
not  approve.  On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  they  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  their  error;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  took  advantage  of  an  informality,  into 
which,  as  they  alleged,  they  had  been,  unconsciously 
and  unintentionally,  betrayed.  The  ministers  of  the 
Athenians  and  those  of  their  allies  had  each  acceded 
to  the  treaty  in  the  name  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  the  oath, 
as  well  for  their  allies  as  for  themselves.  It  was  in 
the  name  of  Thebes  alone  that  the  Theban  deputies 
had  sworn  to  the  faithful  observance  of  the  peace  ; 
and  the  error  which,  as  they  asserted,  had,  on  their 
part,  been  committed,  was  that  they  had  not  taken 
the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Boeotian  cities  ;  and 
they  now  insisted  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
rectify  their  mistake.  This  device  produced  the  de- 
sired effect ;  for  Agesilaus  declared,  on  the  part  of 
the  Spartans,  that  he  would  not  allow  of  the  proposed 
alteration,  but  -that  the  Thebans  were  at  liberty,  if 
they  should  think  proper,  entirely  to  renounce  the 
treaty.  The  Thebans  persisted  in  this  determination, 
and  Thebes  stood  alone,  opposed  to  the  united  power 
of  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Gre- 
cian congress,  as  narrated  by  Xenophon ;  who  neither 
mentions  the  names  of  the  Theban  deputies,  nor  re- 
cords any  particular  address  that  they  delivered  before 
the  assembly.  The  account  of  later  writers  is  consi- 
derably different.  Diodorus,  Nepos,  and  Plutarch, 
concur  in  placing  Epameinondas  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  deputation  ;  and  Plutarch  has  further  related 
a  speech  of  Epameinondas,  full  of  invective  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  which,  he  observes,  produced 
the  effect  of  shaking  the  attachment  of  their  allies. 
In  this  discordance  of  authority,  it  seems  best  again 
to  adopt  a  middle  course  ;  and  to  give  credence  only 
to  such  parts  of  the  account  transmitted  by  Plutarch, 
as  are  either  not  at  variance  with  the  contemporary, 
and  consequently,  higher  authority  of  Xenophon,  or 
which,  being  altogether  omitted  by  Xenophon,  appear 
not  of  improbable  occurrence.  That  Thebes  should 
make  choice  of  Epameinondas,  the  most  able  of  her 
counsellors,  to  attend  to  her  interests  at  an  assembly 
in  whose  deliberations  she  was  highly  interested,  and 
by  whose  resolutions  she  might  be  deeply  affected,  is 
such  an  event  as  we  would  most  naturally  expect.  On 
the  contrary,  we  feel  inclined  entirely  to  reject  that 
oration  which  is  attributed  to  Epameinondas  ;  not  on 
the  ground  that  the  attachment  of  allies  is  weakened 
"  commonly  by  private  communication,  rather  than 
by  public  harangue,"  for  the  history  of  Greece  is  co- 
pious in  instances  of  similar  effects  having  been  pro- 
duced by  a  bold  and  spirited  address ;  but,  for  the 
reason  that  the  account  of  Plutarch  is  at  complete 
variance  with  that  of  Xenophon,  who  narrates  that, 
when  the  Thebans  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
unless  the  alteration,  which  they  proposed,  were 
adopted,  the  Athenians  considered  Thebes  as  lost,  and 
the  Theban'  ministers  themselves,  reflecting  on  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  which  threatened  their 


country  from  the  combined  opposition  of  Greece,  de- 
parted in  much  dejection. 

On  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians, 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  most  punctually  exe- 
cuted :  the  Athenians  ordered  Iphicrates  to  return 
home  with  his  victorious  fleet ;  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians recalled  her  military  rulers  from  the  cities  which 
they  governed,  and  withdrew  her  troops  from  the 
territories  of  her  allies.  The  army  in  Phocis,  under 
the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  was  alone  left  without 
orders  ;  and  that  general,  equally  fearful  of  offending, 
as  well  by  inactivity  as  by  action,  despatched  messen- 
gers to  Lacedaemon  for  instructions.  A  meeting  of 
the  assembly  was  summoned  ;  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was,  that  the  king  received  immediate 
orders  to  prosecute  hostilities,  if  Thebes  would  not 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian  towns. 

Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  had  already  declared 
with  firmness,  their  determination  not  to  accede  to 
the  treaty,  except  upon  the  conditions  that  they  had 
specified ;  and  their  resolution  was  too  strong,  and  it 
was  founded  upon  reasons  too  solid,  to  be  shaken  by 
the  hostile  measures  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
conduct  of  that  people,  which  followed  the  peace  of 
Persia,  had  given  them  sufficient  experience  to  make 
them  distrust  the  sincerity,  with  which  Lacedaemon 
was  inclined  to  observe  the  terms  of  treaties  ;  and  to 
relinquish  their  dominion  over  the  cities  of  Boeotia, 
would  be  to  weaken  their  powers  of  defence.  Thebes, 
indeed,  stood  alone  in  the  contest,  not  merely  unsup- 
ported by  any  Grecian  state,  but  opposed  apparently 
to  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  but  she  had  sufficient  grounds 
on  which  to  found  her  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  as 
well  from  the  excellent  condition  of  her  own  country, 
as  from  the  distracted  and  discordant  state  of  those 
republics,  that  constituted  the  confederacy  that  op- 
posed her.  The  Thebans,  it  is  true,  had  for  ages 
been  so  notorious  for  the  slowness  of  their  abilities, 
that,  notwithstanding  that  the  splendid  genius  of  Pin- 
dar had,  in  some  degree,  lessened  the  opprobrium  :  the 
name  of  Boeotian  continued  to  be  throughout  Greece, 
a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  stupidity ;  but,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  mental  energies  had  been  de- 
spised, they  had  been  long  universally  admired  for 
their  bodily  strength  and  firmness.  Since  the  death 
of  Pindar,  no  poet,  no  orator,  no  historian,  no  man  of 
genius  in  any  department  of  literature,  or  of  science 
had  arisen  in  Thebes  to  repel  and  refute  the  calumny 
with  which  they  were  assailed ;  and  the  Thebans  had 
long  neglected  the  pursuit  of  mental  excellence  ;  but 
of  those  exercises,  which  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
requisite  to  fit  a  people  for  warlike  exertions  and  mar- 
tial achievements,  they  had  not  been  negligent.  And 
at  the  period,  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  they 
were  eminently  famous  for  the  peculiar  care  with 
which  they  cultivated,  and  for  the  dexterity  and  skill 
with  which  they  performed,  the  gymnastic  exercises  ; 
for  the  superior  condition  of  their  cavalry  both  in 
arms  and  in  exercise ;  and  equally  for  the  variety,  as 
for  the  excellence  of  the  modes  in  which  they  ordered 
and  arranged  their  troops  in  battle.  With  such  a 
people  there  were  only  wanting,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  present  success  and  their  future  fame,  a  general 
of  talents  and  skill  to  lead  and  direct  their  operations, 
and  that  emulation  of  superiority,  and  that  enthusiasm 
and  ardour  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
without  which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  no  army  was 
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Biography,  ever  successful.  In  Epameinondas,  and  in  Pelopidas 
the  first  requisite  was  ably  supplied  ;  for  those  gene- 
rals were  men  of  such  talent,  such  intrepidity,  and 
such  experience,  that  if  they  had  not  surpassed,  they 
had  shown  themselves  fully  equal,  to  any  of  those 
great  characters,  who  conducted  the  councils  and  led 
the  armies  of  the  other  states  of  Greece.  In  the  lat- 
ter respect,  the  late  events  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  had  powerfully  operated  in  rousing  among 
the  Thebans,  a  spirit,  which  they  had  not  formerly 
possessed,  or  which,  till  now,  had  lain  dormant,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  excitation. 
They  had  spurned  the  oppression  of  Sparta,  and  in 
desperation,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppres- 
sors ;  in  defensive  war,  success  had,  as  yet,  crowned 
their  endeavours ;  and  the  former  disturbed  state  of 
their  country  had  bound  many  of  them  by  the  strictest 
ties  and  the  closest  engagements  to  live  and  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  their  national  independence.  All  these 
circumstances  combined  to  give  such  energy  and  ac- 
tivity to  their  measures,  that  it  might  be  said  without 
much  of  exaggeration,  that  the  Thebans  now  sighed 
as  much  for  the  glory  and  for  the  uncertainty  of  war, 
as  they  had  formerly  longed  for  the  ease  and  for 
the  security  of  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  Greece  in 
general,  and  of  Lacedaemon  in  particular,  encouraged 
the  opposition  of  Thebes.  By 'the  extraordinary  re- 
gulations of  Lycurgus,  Sparta  had  been  enabled,  so 
long  as  she  continued  with  strictness  to  adhere  to 
those  regulations,  to  gain  for  herself  the  no  small 
fame,  of  being  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  warlike 
of  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  ;  but  those  regula- 
tions were  evidently  of  such  a  kind,  they  were  so 
connected  together  and  interwoven  with  one  another, 
that  it  was  impossible  partially  to  receive  and  partially 
to  reject  them.  While  the  Spartans,  therefore,  con- 
tinued to  remain  a  poor  but  independent  nation,  and 
strictly  to  follow  the  maxim  of  avoiding  war,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  defence  and  pre- 
servation of  their  territories,  she  continued  to  pre- 
serve her  eminence;  but,  when  she  was  seized  with 
the  desire  of  wealth,  and  the  ambition  of  foreign  con- 
quest, she  ought  either  to  have  adopted  an  entirely 
new  system  of  policy,  or  at  least,  to  have  remitted 
that  institution  of  her  ancient  lawgiver,which  checked 
commercial  intercourse,  and  forbad  the  communica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every  stranger 
whatever  might  be  his  merits  or  his  claims.  But, 
with  the  success  of  the  Spartans,  their  pretensions 
had  increased  ;  and  they  not  only  spurned  at  the  idea 
of  conferring  equality  of  rights  upon  the  federal  states 
of  Peloponnesus  j  but  they  had  withdrawn  even  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  their  just  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  confined  and  limited  all  exercise  of 
power  and  authority  to  the  senate  and  to  the  people 
of  Sparta.  By  such  conduct,  and  by  conduct  similar 
to  this,  the  Spartans  had  detached  many  of  those  who 
were  now  associated  with  them  in  appearance,  from 
any  sincere  concurrence  in  their  operations,  and  from 
that  cordiality  in  their  interests,  which  a  more  liberal 
policy  would  have  ensured.  The  Theban  leaders 
were  well  acquainted  with  these  sentiments  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, which  were  diffused  through  the  confede- 
rated states,  and  knew  that  many  of  them,  and  that 
Athens,  in  particular,  would  rather  rejoice  at  than  de- 
plore the  depression  of  Sparta,  and  would  more  wil- 


lingly assert  than  controul  the  endeavour  of  any  state 
opposed  to  that  commonwealth.  They  had  even 
grounds  for  believing,  that  this  spirit  of  discord  per- 
vaded the  army  in  Boeotia ;  and  they  knew  that  there 
were  many  who  had  little  confidence  in  the  abilities 
and  zeal  of  Cleombrotus.  Epameinondus  had,  there- 
fore, no  cause  to  be  displeased  with  the  force  or  the 
disposition  of  Thebes  ;  he  had  no  powerful  danger  to 
dread  from  the  enmity  of  a  confederacy,  more  nomi- 
nal than  real;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  entertained, 
from  these  complex  reasons,  well  founded  hopes  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  that  opposition  to  Greece,  in 
which  he  had  involved  his  country. 

In  order  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  defence,  the 
Theban  troops  were  marched  to  occupy  that  defile, 
by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  enter  their  territories.  But  Cleombrotus,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  by  a  direct  line  into  Boeotia,  led 
his  army  by  a  circuitous  route  towards  the  south,  and 
after  taking  Creusis,  a  port  in  the  gulph  of  Corinth, 
with  twelve  triremes,  which  were  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, he  proceeded  without  opposition,  and  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  Leuctra. 

The  Lacedaemonian  army  has  been  estimated  at 
four  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  thousand 
horse  ;  the  Theban  forces  did  not  amount  to  the  half 
of  this  number.  When  the  Thebans,  then,  had  been 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  opposing  their 
enemies  in  the  fastnesses  which  conducted  to  their 
territories,  where  they  might  have  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  superiority  of  ground,  to  counterbalance 
the  inferiority  of  number,  they  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  but  a  recurrence  of  all  those  calamities,  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  their  unhappy  country  by  the  late 
expedition  of  Agesilaus.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  were  great, 
Epameinondas  was  determined  to  risk  the  event  of  a 
battle.  The  towns  of  Brcotia  were  held  in  subjection 
by  a  very  precarious  authority  ;  many  of  them  were 
ready  on  the  first  appearance  of  hostilities,  to  open 
their  gates  to  the  enemy  ;  and  the  rest  were  not  only 
prepared  to  revolt  upon  the  slightest  success  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  arms,  but  it  was  not  improbable  that 
even  the  Thebans  would,  if  hostilities  were  protrac- 
ted for  any  length  of  time,  discover  a  disposition  to 
yield,  rather  than  submit  to  suffer  the  miseries  to 
which  want  would  expose  them.  With  what  feelings 
soever  Epameinondas  may  have  been  agitated,  or  how 
forlorn  soever  he  may  have  conceived  his  situation, 
he  was  in  these  circumstances,  determined  to  exert 
every  nerve  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  to 
omit  no  expedient  which  could  by  possibility  tend  to 
animate  and  encourage  his  troops  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  unpardonable  in  him  to  have  neglected  any  de- 
vice, by  which  his  success  could  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  promoted.  The  aid  of  superstition,  that 
powerful  incentive  to  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
of  all  countries,  but  particularly  to  the  imaginative 
Greeks,  was  not  forgotten.  The  little  village  of 
Leuctra,  which  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  assembled, 
was,  as  yet,  famous  for  nothing  but  the  tomb  of  two 
virgins,  the  daughters  of  Scedasus,  who,  in  the  remote 
ages  of  Greece,  had  been  violated  by  some  Spartan 
youths,  and  had  at  once  terminated  their  existence 
and  their  disgrace  by  a  voluntary  death.  The  anti- 
quity of  the  event  had  not  effaced  its  remembrance ; 
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a  popular  rumour  that  ' '  a  Lacedaemonian  army  should 
be  defeated  at  the  virgin's  tomb,"  was  industriously 
circulated  ;  and  the  tomb  itself,  to  augment  the  effect 
which  such  a  rumour  was  likely  to  produce,  was 
solemnly  and  ceremoniously  decorated.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  was  reported  that  all  the  temples  in  Thebes 
had  spontaneously  opened,  and  that  the  priestesses 
had  interpreted  the  event  as  ominous  of  the  success 
of  the  Thebans  j  and  that  the  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Thebes,  had  disap- 
peared, and  that  the  God  himself  was  to  assist  the 
Thebans  in  the  ensuing  battle. 

The  infantry  of  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  favourite  order  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Along  the  front  of  the  right  wing,  which 
was  commanded  by  Cleombrotus,  the  cavalry  w?is  ar- 
rayed in  squadrons  ;  and  the  left  wing  was  composed 
of  the  allies,  and  headed  by  Archidamus.  The  The- 
ban  cavalry,  it  has  already- been  mentioned,  were  the 
most  famous  in  Greece,  well  equipped,  well  trained, 
and  from  the  late  wars  experienced  in  service. 
Calculating  upon  the  impression  which  these  troops 
would  make  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  horse,  which 
were  the  worst  troops  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ser- 
vice, Epameinondas  placed  them  in  the  van  of  his 
left  wing,  which  he  commanded  himself,  and  which 
he  drew  up  fifty  deep ;  the  more  effectually  to  take 
advantage  of  the  disorder,  into  which  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  would  be 
thrown,  by  the  retreat  of  their  own  horse.  Pelopidas, 
and  the  sacred  band,  that  body  whose  members  had 
bound  themselves  rather  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  than  live  under  its  subjection,  occupied  the 
extremity  of  the  Theban  right  wing.  To  prevent  his 
troops  from  being  encompassed  by  the  arms  of  the 
long  extended  crescent  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Epa- 
meinondas lengthened,  as  much  as'  he  could  with 
safety,  his  right  wing ;  leaving  it  in  some  parts  not 
more  than  six  deep ;  and  ordering  it  in  an  oblique  line, 
so  that  as  they  weakened,  they  gradually  receded  from 
the  army  of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  commenced  with  the  cavalry,  and 
proved,  in  its  continuance,  the  most  bloody  action 
ever  known  in  Greece,  or  between  Grecians.  The 
Lacedaemonian  horse  were  unable  to  withstand  the  well 
directed  attack  of  the  Thebans,  and  were  quickly 
broken,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  forced  back  upon 
their  own  infantry.  The  consequent  disorder  which 
ensued  in  the  Lacedaemonian  line,  afforded  Epamei- 
nondas an  opportunity  of  performing  one  of  those 
evolutions  which  are  generally  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
battles.  Conceiving  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would, 
when  they  had  sufficiently  recovered  themselves,  re- 
new the  attack  upon  his  right  wing,  which  appeared, 
from  its  oblique  position,  ready  for  flight,  he  formed 
the  least  numerous,  but  the  best  and  most  able  divi- 
sion of  his  army  into  a  compact  wedge  with  spreading 
sides.  He  was  not  deceived  in  the  expectation  which 
he  had  formed,  the  Lacedaemonians,  whenever  they 
had  rallied,  directed  their  attempts  against  the  The- 
ban right  wing.  Their  onset  was  crowned  with  a 
momentary  success  ;  but  Epameinondas  immediately 
seizing  the  advantage  which  this  occurrence  afforded 
him,  rushed  forward  with  his  phalanx,  and  darting, 
says  Xenophon,  like  the  beak  of  a  galley  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians,  swept  every  thing  before  him,  was 
uninterrupted  in  his  course  till  he  reached  that  part  of 


the  field  in  which  Cleombrotus  held  his  station.  The 
Lacedaemonians  rallied  in  defence  of  their  king ;  but 
although  they  were  fortunate  enough  ultimately  to 
repel  the  desperate  assault  of  their  enemies,  they  were 
not  able  to  preserve  the  life  of  their  leader,  who  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound,  and  was  carried  lifeless  from 
the  field  of  battle.  When  the  death  of  their  king  be- 
came generally  known,  dismay  spread  over  the 
Lacedaemonian  army.  Their  feeling  was  but  tempo- 
rary j  anger,  rage,  and  despair  kindled  every  Lacedae- 
monian bosom,  and  animated  every  action;  and  the 
contest  was  renewed  with  redoubled  vigour  between 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  and  the  phalanx  of  Epa- 
meinondas. But  the  Lacedaemonian  left  wing  com- 
posed of  the  allies,  who  had  never  heartily  engaged 
in  the  action,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  Cleombrotus,  and  fled  in  every 
direction.  The  Lacedaemonians  then  no  longer  able 
to  support  alone  the  firm  and  steady  attack  of  the 
Thebans,  retreated  to  their  camp,  and  formed  behind 
its  entrenchments.  Epameinondas  thus  checked  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies  j  for  the  elevated  scite  of  the 
camp,  and  the  apparent  strength  with  which  it  was 
fortified,  afforded  no  expectation  of  further  success. 
On  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  the  loss  was  great ; 
and  Decnon,  the  polemarch,  who  was  next  in  command 
to  the  king,  Sphodrias,  and  his  son  Cleonymus,  were 
among  the  number  of  the  slain. 

Thi  Lacedaemonians  had  now  sufficient  time  to  re- 
cover themselves,  and  leisure  to  reflect  on  their  de- 
feat ;  and  they  looked  with  mixed  feelings  of  horror 
and  sorrow  upon  the  disgrace  which  they  had  in- 
curred. It  was  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Lycur- 
gus,  it  was  believed,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army  had 
been  vanquished  by  an  inferior  force ;  and,  at  all 
events,  so  rare  was  the  occurrence,  that  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  impossible.  A  council  of  war 
was  summoned  to  consider  of  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  whom 
the  courageous  spirit  of  their  ancestors  had  not  de- 
serted, declared  their  willingness  to  die,  rather  than 
to  survive  their  disgrace,  and  expressed  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  ought  not  even  now 
to  yield.  It  was  true,  they  observed,  that  they  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  but  their  numbers  still  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  enemy ;  there  was  therefore  yet 
hopes  of  victory,  and  it  was  unfitting  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians should  crave  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead,  which  would  amount  to  an  acknowledgement 
that  they  were  discomfited';  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
both  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  ancient  glory  of  her  name,  required  that  they 
should  return  to  the  field  and  recover  their  dead  by 
their  own  valour  and  by  the  force  of  arms.  But  this 
bold  and  spirited  measure  was  rejected  by  the  cautious 
prudence  of  the  majority  of  the  council.  When  the 
surviving  polemarchs  reflected  that  of  seven  hundred 
Spartans,  who  had,  on  the  commencement  of  the  day, 
formed  part  of  the  army,  only  three  hundred  had  re- 
turned safe  from  the  field  of  action  ;  that  a  thousand 
of  those  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  not  dignified  with 
the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Spartans, 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  ;  and  that  the  allies,  although 
their  loss  had  been  comparatively  less,  were  not  only 
unwilling,  but  had  actually  refused  to  renew  the 
combat,  and  rather  discovered  pleasure  at  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  condoled  with 
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their  misfortunes  ;  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  to  admit,  how  re- 
luctantly soever,  that  they  had  sustained  a  complete 
defeat,  and  that  Epameinondas  and  his  Thebuns  were 
the  victors  of  the  day.  A  herald  was  accordingly 
despatched  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  demand  a  truce, 
and  to  request  permission  of  the  Thebans  to  bury 
their  dead.  Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  most  memorable,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Greece  :  the  most  bloody  in  its  engagement,  and  the 
most  fatal  in  its  catastrophe  ;  and,  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  most  important  j  for,  by  it  Lacedremon 
was  first  seriously  checked  in  the  tyranny  of  her 
cour?e  j  the  charm  of  her  invincibility,  by  which  her 
allies  had  been  preserved  in  their  allegiance,  was 
broken  ;  and  if  we  look  still  farther,  we  may  consider 
it  as  the  primary  and  leading  cause  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  confederacy,  by  which  Greece  had  been 
enabled  to  maintain  so  paramount  a  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  and  by  the 
dissolution  of  which  she  finally  became  the  subject 
of  those,  whom  she  had  always  styled  and  regarded 
as  barbarians. 

The  messengers  who  conveyed  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  victory  of  the  Thebans,  reached  Sparta  at 
that  moment, when  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the 
celebration  of  the  naked  games.  The  chorus  of  men 
were  on  the  stage,  when  they  delivered  their  dis- 
patches to  the  Ephors.  Without  discovering  any  emo- 
tion at  the  intelligence  communicated  to  them,  they 
proclaimed  aloud  the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  admonished  the  women  to  re- 
frain from  their  usual  but  useless  lamentations,  and 
commanded  the  festival  to  proceed.  On  the  morrow, 
the  same  real  or  affected  apathy,  and  the  same  pecu- 
liarity of  conduct,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  were  visible  in  the  behaviour, 
in  the  manner,  and  in  the  dress  of  every  citizen.  The 
stern  legislator  of  Sparta  had  left  but  one  alternative 
to  that  Spartan  whom  ignoble  flight  had  carried  him 
from  the  field  of  battle  :  he  might  either  retire  into  ba- 
nishment, exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and  all  the  con- 
tumely to  which  the  animosity  of  offended  tribes 
would  expose  him ;  or,  he  might  remain  at  home,  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  assemblies,  incapacitated  from 
holding  any  office  of  honour  or  of  power,  and  driven 
almost  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  The  relations  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
appeared  in  public  with  countenances  beaming  with 
joy,  and  every  action  expressed  the  pride  which  they 
felt,  and  their  unfeigned  satisfaction,  at  the  conduct 
of  their  kinsmen  who  had  yielded  up  the  victory 
only  with  their  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  the  vanquished,  who  had  preferred  a  disgraceful 
existence  to  a  glorious  death,  either  remained  at 
home,  or  if  they  were,  through  necessity,  obliged  to 
walk  abroad,  their  looks  were  downcast  and  dejected, 
their  garments  disordered  and  rent,  their  steps  slow 
and  melancholy,  their  whole  appearance  indicative 
of  the  most  deep  and  contrite  sorrow.  But,  for  once, 
the  denunciation  of  that  sentence  of  perpetual  igno- 
miny, which  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Spartan  laws 
ordained,  and  which  was  expected  with  so  much 
humility  and  resignation,  was  suspended  by  Agesilaus. 
The  criminals  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of 
high  rank  and  noble  extraction ;  and  Sparta,  in  her 
depopulated  state,  could  not  well  afford  to  sacrifice 


three  hundred  of  her  citizens,  in  vindication  cf  the    Epnmei- 
honour  of  the  laws.  The  Lacedaemonians  omitted  not,     nondas. 
however,  any  exertion  -which  could  contribute    to  ef- 
face the  dishonour    which    they  had  incurred  ;     they 
placed  under  the  command  of  Archidamus  all  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  even  of  those  in  office  who  had  been, 
on   the   former   occasion,    exempted  from  marching 
under  Cleombrotus  ;  and  they  hastened  requisitions  to 
the  several  allies,  to  furnish,  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, their  respective  contingents  of  troops. 

Among  most  of  the  other  states  of  Greece,  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  made  that  impression  on 
which  Epameinondas  had  calculated.  They  rejoiced 
at  the  success  of  the  Thebans,  they  were  delighted 
that  a  power  had  arisen,  of  strength  sufficient  to  curb 
the  imperiousness  of  Sparta;  and,  whilst  the  more  which  the 
powerful  indulged  the  expectation  of  revenging  battle  of 
their  injuries  upon  the  haughty  senators,  those  of  less  Leuctra 
strength  and  [feebler  exertions  looked  forward  with  gj°e^ed  "* 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  to  the  immediate  prospect, 
which  the  success  of  Thebes  afforded  them,  of  throw- 
ing off  the  dominion,  and  being  freed  from  the  heavy 
exactions  to  which  they  had  been  for  so  'long  sub- 
jected. It  was  in  Athens  alone,  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  was  heard  without  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle,  the  The- 
bans had  despatched  ministers  to  that  city,  with  the 
view,  the  more  certainly  to  ensure,  by  the  promptness 
of  the  communication,  the  interest  and  the  assistance 
of  her  citizens  But,  although  the  transactions  of 
the  field  of  Leuctra  could  not  be  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence to  the  republican  government  of  Athens,  she 
shewed  herself  capable  of  checking  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  revenge,  and  acted  with  a  moderation  which 
discovered  a  more  deep  and  far  sighted  policy.  The 
Theban  minister* were  not  merely  received  with  neg- 
lect, but  treated  almost  with  insult ;  and  they  were 
dismissed  without  being  even  introduced  in  public  : 
an  attention,  on  such  occasions,  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  common  occurrence.  But  the  feeling  of  revenge 
against  Lacedaemon  had  died  away  in  Athens  with  the 
depression  of  that  state ;  and  Thebes  had  risen  to  an 
eminence,  and  might  assume  an  importance  among 
the  Grecian  states,  which  excited  in  the  Athenians  a 
cautious  but  not  an  imprudent  jealousy  of  her  power. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Thebans  had  sent  intelli-  Application 
gence  to  Athens,  they  had  despatched  ministers  to  re-  of  Thebes 

quest  the  assistance  of  Jason   of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly,  ^J^on  for 

,.  ^  »  assistance, 

who  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  character  or 

his  age.  Eminent  by  birth,  superior  by  the  endow- 
ments both  of  mind  and  body,  and  powerful  from 
popularity,  he  soon  became  famous  in  the  factions  of 
his  native  city ;  from  the  diligence  with  which  he 
trained  the  mercenary  troops  which  it  was  common 
to  employ  in  those  factions,  from  his  courage  and 
skill  in  commanding  them,  and  from  the  art  that  he 
possessed  of  attaching  them  to  his  interest.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  he  was  enabled  to  extend  his  authority 
beyond  the  narrow  precincts  ofPherae,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  most  of  the  Thessalian  towns  under 
that  kind  of  subjection,  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  confederacy.  But  his  ambition  did  not 
rest  here.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  different 
republics  of  Thessaly,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, to  appoint  a  common  general,  under  the  name  of 
Tagus  ;  and  to  this  distinguished  honour  Jason 
aspired.  In  order  to  his  attainment  of  it,  it  was 
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requisite  that  he  should  procure  the  assent  of  every 
Thessalian  state  ;  and  in  this  he  had  been  successful ; 
except  in  the  instance  of  Pharsalus,  where  he  met  with 
a  powerful  opponent  in  Polydamas,  whom  birth, 
riches,  and  hospitality  had  raised  to  an  authority  al- 
most princely.  He  commanded  the  citadel  of  the 
Pharsalians  ;  he  had  their  revenue  at  his  disposal,  and 
he  directed  and  controuled  their  councils.  But  in 
his  opposition  to  the  artful  policy  of  Jason  he  had 
been  unsuccessful ;  for,  although  his  utmost  abilities 
and  the  whole  force  of  Pharsalia  had  been  exerted  to 
protect  the  city  from  the  encroachments  of  the  am- 
bitious Phersean,  all  their  endeavours  had  proved 
unequal  to  the  task.  But  the  able  mind  of  Jason 
looked  far  beyond  the  renown,  which  could  be 
derived  from  the  petty  warfare  of  two  small  Thes- 
salian  cities ;  even  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  an  object  too  small  for  his  enterprising 
spirit ;  and  he  had  conceived  the  vast  idea  of  sub- 
jecting the  Persian  empire  to  his  controul.  To 
reduce  Pharsalus  by  force  of  arms,  if  he  had  any 
hopes  of  success,  by  peaceable  means,  was  an  exer- 
tion unworthy  of  his  talents  ;  and  he  accordingly  sent 
messengers  to  request  a  conference  with  Polydamas. 
After  asserting  his  determination  to  reduce  every 
Thessalian  town  under  his  subjection,  but  if  it  were 
practicable  rather  by  negotiation  than  by  violence, 
he  represented  how  easy  it  would  be  for  Polydamas 
to  second  his  intentions  by  persuading  the  Pharsalian 
people  ;  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  oppose  them  his 
experience  must  have  already  taught  him.  It  was 
his  resolution  to  become  the  first  man  in  Greece,  and 
it  was  in  the  power  of  Polydamas  to  hold  the  second 
rank.  So  far  was  his  project  from  being  impractica- 
ble, it  presented  few,  and  those  but  trifling  obsta- 
cles. In  cavalry,  in  heavy-armed  infantry,  in  tar- 
geteers,  Thessaly  possessed  already  a  formidable 
force ;  and  he  had  under  his  command  a  body  of 
mercenary  troops,  more  choice  and  better  disciplined 
than  was  possessed  by  any  common-wealth  in 
Greece.  With  the  Boeotian  states  he  was  on  terms  of 
friendship ;  and  Athens  herself  had  courted  his 
alliance  ;  but  he  wished  not  to  form  a  connection 
with  the  Athenians,  for  that  people  considered  them- 
selves the  first  maritime  power  in  Greece,  and 
boasted  their  pre-eminence  ;  and  it  was  his  design  to 
make  Thessaly  in  this  respect  her  successful  rival;  a 
project  more  easy  of  execution,  and  more  certain  of 
success,  than  even  his  designs  by  land  ;  for  Athens 
was  supplied  with  timber  from  Macedonia,  which  was 
much  nearer  to  Thessaly ;  in  sailors,  she  had  none  who 
could  contend  with  his  Penestian  subjects ;  and  in  re- 
venue, Thessaly  was  far  richer,  and  her  tributary  es- 
tates incomparably  more  valuable  than  the  far  scattered 
islands  which  acknowledged  Athenian  dominion. 

The  force  and  the  justness  of  the  reasoning  of  Jason 
were  admitted  by  Polydamas  ;  but  Pharsalus  was  in 
amity  with  Lacedaemon,  and  the  integrity  of  her  ruler 
was  inviolable.  At  the  suggestion  of  Jason,  how- 
ever he  consented  to  proceed  to  Lacedaemon,  to  re- 
quest her  assistance.  After  three  days  of  deliberation, 
the  Lacedaemonians  acknowledged  their  incapacity 
to  protect  their  ally,  and  left  him  and  his  Pharsalians 
to  consult  for  their  own  interest.  Polydamas,  there- 
fore, on  his  return,  brought  the  Pharsalians  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  appointment  of  the  Jason  to  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Tagus  of  Thessaly  j  and  he  was  him- 


self, at  his  own  request,  placed  in  command  of  the 
citadel  of  Pharsalus. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  citizen  of  Pherae  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra ;  and  we  may  form 
an  estimate  of  the  formidable  extent  of  his  power 
from  the  number  of  his  forces,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  eight 
thousand  horse,  and  a  body  of  targeteers,  large 
enough,  says  the  contemporary  historian  of  Greece, 
for  war  with  all  the  world.  The  battle  of  Leuctra 
was  an  event  of  that  description  most  likely  to  excite 
in  the  active  mind  of  Jason  the  liveliest  interest  j  and 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Theban  ministers, 
he  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  putting  him- 
self in  command  of  his  mercenaries,  and  a  small  body 
of  horse,  he  proceeded  with  this  small  force  with 
such  rapidity  through  the  territories  of  the  Phocians, 
with  whom  Thessaly  was  at  war,  that,  by  his  own 
arrival,  the  intelligence  of  his  expedition  became  first 
known  in  every  town  through  which  he  passed. 
Neither  time  nor  opportunity  was  given  to  hisenemies 
to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  and  with- 
out sustaining  loss,  he  arrived  in  the  territories  of 
Boeotia.  But  the  same  motives  which  had  actuated 
the  Athenians,  displayed  themselves  in  the  conduct 
of  Jason.  Satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of  Lace- 
daemon,  he  was  not  desirous  of  her  destruction  ;  for 
it  accorded  not  with  his  political  views,  that  Thebes 
should  become  too  powerful.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
assisting  the  Thebans  to  crush  their  enemies,  he  set 
himself  about  terminating  hostilities  ;  and  he  was 
successful  in  procuring  a  truce.  The  Lacedaemonians 
took  advantage  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  war- 
fare, and  decamping  in  the  evening,  they  rested  not 
in  their  march  till  they  reached  Argostheni,  in  the 
territory  of  Megara.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Archi- 
damus,  and  those  troops  that  Lacedaemon  had  sent  to 
their  relief ;  and  as  the  remnant  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  of  Leuctra  had  now  reached  a  peaceful  country, 
and  the  object  of  the  expedition  under  Archidamus 
was  thus  accomplished,  the  troops  were  conducted  to 
Corinth,  where  the  allies  were  dismissed,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  marched  home  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  subsequent  life  of  Jason  is  foreign  to  the  life  of 
Epameinondas,  and  to  a  history  of  the  Theban  wars  j 
but  the  extraordinary  mind  of  the  man  seems  to  de- 
serve some  brief  notice  of  his  subsequent  fortune. 
A  premature  death  prevented  the  execution  of  those 
extensive  schemes  which  he  projected.  Whether  he 
would  have  been  able,  had  his  life  been  spared,  to  re- 
alize his  splendid  designs,  it  would  now  be  vain  to 
conjecture  ;  but  his  hopes  were  evidently  not  founded 
upon  a  mere  dream  of  ambition.  The  state  of  Greece 
was  singularly  favourable  to  his  project;  and  his  own 
talents  and  resources  well  calculated  for  the  work  in 
which  he  intended  to  employ  them.  But  his  career 
was  early  interrupted  ;  the  last  military  action  of  Jason 
which  remains  upon  record,  is  the  revenge  which 
he  exercised  against  the  Phocians,  by  the  reduction 
of  Heracleia,  on  his  return  from  Thessaly.  Pow- 
erful by  the  strength  of  the  forces  of  his  own  country, 
and  by  his  numerous  alliances,  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  greatest  potentate  of  his  age ;  and  he  resolved  to 
display  his  magnificence  at  the  Pythian  Games,  by  pro- 
posing the  reward  of  a  golden  crown  to  that  city  which 
should  produce  the  finest  ox,  and  by  an  easy  impost,  he 
was  enabled  to  collect  from  the  various  towns  which 
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Biography,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Tagus  of  Thessaly, 
more  than  a  thousand  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  smaller 
cattle.  After  reviewing  the  cavalry  of  Pherae,  Jason  had 
retired  to  give  audience  to  those  who  wished  to  consult 
him.  Seven  youths  approached,  under  the  pretence  of 
receiving  his  decision  upon  some  matter  in  dispute  ; 
but  they  had  no  sooner  gained  admittance,  than  they 
discovered  their  real  object,  and  Jason  was  assassi- 
nated. Of  the  perpetrators  of  this  act,  two  were  slain 
by  the  guards,  and  the  rest  made  their  escape  :  the 
motives  of  their  act  are  covered  by  the  veil  of  ob- 
scurity. No  revolution  ensued  to  mark  it  as  the 
consequence  of  political  intrigue ;  but  there  was 
sufficient  to  evinpe  both  the  popularity  of  Jason  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  dread  which  his  talents,  and  the 
probable  success  of  his  projects  had  created  among 
the  rest  of  the  states  of  Greece.  Of  the  former  we 
require  no  stronger  confirmation,  than  that  his  bro- 
thers, Polydamus  and  Polyphron,  were  appointed  his 
successors,  and  that  his  assassins,  unable  to  secure 
protection,  were  forced  to  fly  from  Thessaly  ;  and 
of  the  latter,  the  circumstance  that  these  assassins 
were  received  by  many  of  the  other  states  of  Greece 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  of  honour,  is  a  suffi- 
cient testimony. 

Congress  at  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  able  leaders  of  the  Athenian  councils  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  the  two  contending  states 
of  Lacedaemon  and  of  Thebes,  and  to  permit  neither 
to  acquire  the  preponderancy.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  Athens  had,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Leuetra,  refused  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their  plans 
of  annihilating  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonian  aris- 
tocracy ;  and,  with  the  same  view,  she  now  thought  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  some  recent  occurrences 
among  the  different  states  of  Peloponnesus,  to  as- 
semble a  congress  at  Athens.  The  Peloponnesians 
had,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
and  probably  in  a  more  forcible  manner,  experienced 
the  oppression  of  Sparta ;  and  many  of  them  had  re- 
joiced at  the  prosperity  of  Thebes  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  relieved  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  Lacedaemonian  tyranny,  the  remembrance 
of  their  former  alliances,  of  their  ancient  glory,  re- 
turned upon  them  in  their  fullest  force  ;  and  this 
disposition  was  somewhat  increased  by  the  fear,  lest 
if  Thebes,  a  state  beyond  Peloponnesus,  should  become 
supreme  in  Greece,  the  Peloponnesians  would  lose 
that  importance  which  the  superiority  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  their  connection  with  her,  had  acquired  for 
them,  and  should  sink  into  a  state  of  insignificance 
and  obscurity.  Frequent  conferences,  promoted  by 
these  views,  had  been,  in  consequence,  held  by  the 
members  of  the  different  commonwealths  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  and  it  had  been  resolved  by  them,  that  they 
would  return  to  their  former  dependence  upon  Lace- 
daemon, and  would  adhere  to  their  former  system 
of  following  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  every  occa- 
sion wherever  they  should  think  proper  to  con- 
duct them.  Athens  felt  alarm  lest  these  measures 
should  revive  the  now  fallen  power  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  raise  her  to  her  former  stability  ;  and  the  object 
she  had  in  view,  in  summoning  the  congress,  was  to 
renew  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Accord- 
ing to  the  requisition  of  the  Athenians,  a  congress 
assembled  at  Athens,  and  it  was  attended  by  deputies 
from  almost  every  state  in  Greece.  The  Athenians 
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immediately  laid  open  their  object  m  summoning  the   Epamei- 

meeting  :   that  of  renewing  the  security  of  the  inde-     nondas. 

pendence  of  each  state ;  and  they  proposed  an  oath, 

by  which  every  deputy  was   required   to  swear  that 

"  he  would  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  which 

the  king  sent,   and   by  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians 

and  their  allies  ;  and   that,   if  any  state  partaking  in 

the  oath,   should  be  attacked,   he  would  assist  that 

state  with  all  his  strength."     Of  all  the  deputies  of 

the  Grecian  powers,   those   of  Elis  alone  refused  to 

accede  to  the  proposals  of  the  Athenians ;  and  they 

insisted  that  Elis  should  be  permitted  to  retain  her 

sovereignty  over  the  people  of  Megara,  Scillus,  and 

Triphylia. 

But  this  congress  at  Athens,   so  unanimous  in  its  Re^esta- 
resolutions,   and  by  which  it  was  intended  to  secure  biishment 
universal   indepenciency.   and    the    general   peace   of of  Manti- 
Greece,  was  the  remote  cause  of  a  war,  which  ulti-  nea  and  hcr 
mately  involved  every    Grecian   state.     By  the   des-  se  ate* 
truction    of  Mantinea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the   democratical  party  of 
the  government  of  that  city  had  been  entirely  anni- 
hilated ;  while  the  aristocratical',  if  it  had   not  been 
strengthened  by  the  event,  had,  at  least,   lost  none  of 
its  importance  or  power.     In  the  villages  to  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  retire,  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants,  those   constituting  the   aristocracy,    possessed 
unimpaired    the    same  authority,    they   had    enjoyed 
during   the   existence   of  their  capital ;  but  the  de- 
mocratical   leaders   had   been,    by    that    event,    de- 
prived  of    the  sole    means   by   which    they    could* 
either  maintain  or  acquire  any  ascendancy — that  of 
addressing  assembled   multitudes,  and  through  that 
medium    inflaming    their    passions,    and    inspiriting 
their  conduct.     With  the  success  of  Thebes  the  hopes 
of  the  democracy  had    somewhat    revived ;  but   the 
resolutions  of  the  congress  of  Athens,  by  which  pro- 
vision was   again  made  for  a  general  independency, 
incited  their  activity,   and   prompted  them   to   pro- 
pose the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient  city,  and 
the   restoration    of  their   assembly.      At   a   meeting 
which  was  convened,  the  proposal  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception  ;  and  it  was  decreed  .by  the  Mantineans, 
that  the  families  forming  the  old  capital  should  col- 
lect together,  and  that  the  place  should  be  immedi- 
ately fortified.     Even  the  influence  of  Agesilaus,  who 
had  not  thought  that  the  employment  of  ambassador 
to  a  petty  city  was,  on   such  an  occasion,  unworthy 
either  of  his  rank  or  his  character,  was  inadequate  to 
impede  the  progress  of  their  operations,  or  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  that  party  which  was 
favourable  to  aristocracy ;  and  after  much  of  negoti- 
ation, probably  of  intrigue,  the  final  answer  which 
they  received  from  the  Mantineans  was,  "  that  the 
decree  passed  by  the  Mantinean  people  could  not  be 
rescinded."      But,   although  Agesilaus  departed  not 
without  feelings   of  disgust  and  resentment,  yet  it 
was  with  the  resolution  that  it  was  neither  right  nor 
politic,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  the  first 
to  infringe  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty. 

The  democratical  party  of  Tegea,  encouraged  by  Confe- 
the  success  of  the  Mantineans,   resolved  next  to  at-  deracy  of 
tempt  the  restoration  of  their  party,  and  with  it  to 
augment  the  general  importance  of  their  city.     But 
the  Tegeans  had  greater  difficulties  to  surmount ;  for, 
as  they  were  ruled  by  an  aristocratical  administration, 
united  in  its  measures,  they  could  entertain  but  faint 
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Biography,  hopes  that  a  proposal,  limited  to  the  small  territory 
ofTegea,  would  meet  with  success.     They  therefore 
extended   their   views,  and    proposed    the  bold   and 
intrepid,  but  ultimately  successful  plan,  of  uniting  the 
whole  of  Arcadia  under  one  government.     It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  trace,  with  any  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, the  means  by  which  this  object  was  accomplished  : 
the    rejection    of    the   proposed    innovation    by    the 
general  assembly  of  the  Arcadian  states,  produced  by 
the  influence  of  Hasippus,  the  leader  of  the  aristo- 
cratical   party ;  the   events   of  the   war  which   was 
waged  by  Proxenus  and  Callibius,  the  heads  of  the 
democracy ;  the  temporary  success  of  Hasippus,  and 
the  death  of  Proxenus ;  his  final  defeat,  and  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  popular  party  ;  and  the  erection, 
under  the  name  of  Megalopolis  of  a  new  city,  a  com- 
mon capital,  upon  the  southern  bank  of  Arcadia,  and 
in  the  vale  of  the  Alpheus,   a  site  which  was  highly 
approved  and  commended  by  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
are  allowed  to  have  been  the  principal  promoters  of 
the  measure  ;   because  its  situation  :n  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  afforded  easy  oppor- 
tunities of  either  protecting  the  one,  or  annoying  and 
harassing  the  other.     It  is  requisite,  however,  that  we 
should  mention   that  this  revolution  was  not  accom- 
plished without  crimes  on  the  part  of  the  Mantineans, 
who  thus  became  guilty  of  the  first  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Athens  ;  that  Orchomenus  alone,   of  all  the 
Arcadian   towns,   from    an  inveterate  hatred   of  the 
Mantineans,  and  a  dread  of  their  influence,  refused  to 
give  her  concurrence ;  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
furnished  with  but  too  good  an  excuse  for  attacking  the 
reigning  party  in  Mantinea,   and  of  supporting  their 
friends  of  the  aristocratical  faction,  and  provided  with 
too  good  a  title  to  defend  their  ancient  allies  of  Or- 
chomenus, discovered  no  inclination  to  continue  their 
late  prudent  temperance  of  conduct,  or  to  remain  any 
longer  inactive  and  peaceable  spectators  of  events. 
An  expedition,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus,  was 
led  to  the  assistance  of  Orchomenus  ;    but  it  per- 
formed nothing  remarkable.     The  Arcadians  and  the 
people  of  Eiis  avoided  a  general  battle  :  and  Agesi- 
laus, pressed  at  last  by  the  season,  found  it  necessary 
to  retire,  after  laying  waste  a  part  of  the  Mantinean 
territory,  and  gaining  the   advantage  in  a  few  skir- 
mishes. 

First  cxpe-  Epameinondas  had,  in  the  mean  time,  left  nothing 
dition  of  undone  which  could  tend  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Epamei-  njs  country,  r£ ne  interference  of  Lacedaemon  in  the 
Peloponne-  affairs  of  Arcadia  had  been  made  use  of  to  represent 
sus  and  in-  the  Lacedaemonians  as  infringers  of  the  general  treaty 
vasion  of  of  Greece ;  and  by  the  money  of  the  Eleians,  and  the 
accession  of  the  Phocians  and  their  allies,  a  numerous 
army  had  been  collected,  over  which  Epameinondas 
was  placed  in  the  chief  command.  With  so  much 
secrecy,  and  with  such  activity  had  these  operations  of 
the  Thebans  been  conducted,  that  not  only  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  even  the  Arcadians,  the  allies  of 
Thebes,  were  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  Epameinondas 
reached  Mantinea,  while  the  Arcadians  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  attack  and  plunder  of  the  Nerseans. 
But,  although  their  preparations  had  been  rapidly 
completed,  the  Lacedaemonian  army  had  been,  before 
their  arrival,  withdrawn  from  Arcadia,  and  the  Theban 
leaders  considered  their  winter  expedition  at  an  end. 
By  the  representations,  however,  of  the  Arcadians  and 
Eleians,  who  from  their  proximity  to  Sparta,  were 
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better  acquainted  with  the  weak  condition  of  that 
city,  than  the  Thebans,  whose   situation  was  more 
remote,  Epameinondas  was  persuaded,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  to  listen  to 
a  proposal  of  leading  the  united  forces  immediately 
into  Laconia ;  and  the  plan  met  with  his  decided  ap- 
probation, when  he  found  the  opinions  of  his  allies, 
fully  confirmed  by  the  intelligence  of  some  Lacedae- 
monian fugitives.     It  was  the  ruggedness  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Laconia,  that  had  presented  to   the  mind  of 
Epameinondas,  the  most  serious  obstacle  ;  and  the 
better  to  ensure  success,  he  suggested  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and   Theban    forces   should  separate   and 
attempt  the  ingress  by  different  passes.     The  Pelo- 
ponnesians  proceeded  by  that  defile  which  led  by  Ion, 
at  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Skiritis :  Epameinondas  made  choice  of  the 
difficult   passage  by  Caryae  on   the  CEnus,  a  brook 
whose  waters  after  passing  that  city,   almost  imme- 
diately mingle  with  those  of  the  Eurotas.   Ischolaus,  a 
Spartan,  who  had  been  placed  in  defence  of  the  pass 
of  Ion,  was  killed,   and  his  army  easily  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  :  and  as  that  entrance  which  had  been 
chosen  by  Epameinondas   was   undefended,   the  two 
armies  soon  joined  their  forces  a  little  below  Caryae. 
The  combined  troops  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  Sellasia,  in  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas ;  and 
quickly  reduced  it  to  ashes.      On  the   second  day  of 
the  march  from  Caryae,  they  arrived  at  the  bridge 
that  led  to  Sparta,  which  stood  at  no  great  distance 
on  the  opposite  bank :  but  the  passage  was  so  strongly 
guarded,  that    the    confederate  generals  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  attempt  it,  and  they  continued  their 
march  down  the  river,  carrying  devastation  with  them 
in  their  progress.      These  tran?actions  spread  such 
consternation,    not    merely    among    the   weak    and 
cowardly,  but    among  the   wise  and   courageous   of 
Sparta,  that  liberty  was  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
those  Helots,  who   should   be  willing  to  lend  their 
assistance  ;  and  six  thousand  of  them  were  in  conse- 
quence enrolled.     The  urgent  necessity  of  the  mo- 
ment,  and  the  imminence  of  the  danger  may  have 
been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  a  measure, 
so  apparently  pregnant  with   evil  consequences  ;  but, 
the  temporary  relief  which  it  afforded,  was  soon  over- 
balanced by  the  miseries  to  which  it  gave  rise  ;  for 
the  Helots  having  once  tasted  of  liberty,  subsequently 
refused  to  return  to  their  former  state,  and  the  whole 
body  rising  in  arms  against  their  masters,  were  the 
most  efficient  means  of  producing  that   liberation  of 
Messenia,  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion, as  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  expedition.     In  the 
mean  time  the  measure  was  productive  of  advantage  j 
for  by  their  assistance,  and   that  of  some  auxiliaries 
from  Corinth,  and  a  few  other  towns  whose  interest 
bound  them  to  support  the  Lacedaemonian  cause,  the 
alarm  which  had  been  excited  was  entirely  stilled. 
Although  the  confederate  army  had  been  forced  to  de- 
sist from  its  attack  upon  Sparta,  it  had  not  abandoned 
the  plain;    and  while  these  occurrences  had  taken 
place  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  had  proceeded  in 
its  route  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  had  crossed 
at  Amyclse,  a  little  below  Sparta,  and  was  now  advanc- 
ing against  that  town.     The  horse  had  already  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  horse- course  and  the  temple  of 
Neptune  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Sparta;   and  they 
were  rather  encouraged  than  dismayed  by  the  dimi- 
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Biography,  nutive  appearance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry.  But 
when  the  infantry,  which  had  been  concealed  by  the 
Temple  of  the  Tindarid,  marched  to  their  support, 
such  was  still  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonian  name, 
that  not  only  the  allied  horse,  but  even  the  infantry, 
though  much  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, retired  with  most  evident  symptoms  of 
alarm.  Agesilaus  adopted  the  prudent  system  of  not 
risking  an  engagement,  but  was  contented  with  post- 
ing his  men  in  advantageous  situations.  The  allied 
army  withdrew  and  encamped  at  a  small  distance, 
when  a  council  of  war  being  soon  after  summoned 
to  consult  on  the  plan  of  operations  which  should  be 
pursued,  it  was  resolved  that  any  further  attempt  upon 
Sparta  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  fraught  with 
extreme  danger. 

The  historians  of  antiquity  have  transmitted  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  name  alone  of  Sparta  saved 
her,  and  that  she  was  so  weak  in  force,  that  she  must 
have  fallen,  before  an  army  so  numerous  as  that  of 
her  enemies,  if  their  operations  had  been  directed  with 
vigour  and  with  spirit.  But  the  extent  of  his  army, 
composed  of  troops  from  different  nations,  and  conse- 
quently difficult  of  restraint,  was  the  reason  which  in- 
duced Epameinondas,  when  his  enemy  seemed  so  en- 
tirely within  his  power,  to  retreat  without  attempting 
to  accomplish  the  principal  object  of  his  expedition. 
Implicit  reliance  on  his  talents,  his  courage,  and  his 
experience  had  commanded  for  him  obedience  as  long1 
as  the  army  continued  on  its  march,  and  had  enabled 
him  to  maintain  that  strictness  of  discipline,  which 
is,  in  an  enemy's  country,  so  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  every  army.  But  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  arms,  and  the  little  opposition  he  had 
encountered,  had  diminished  the  fear  of  danger,  and 
had  made  his  troops  less  cautious,  and  less  inclined 
to  obedience.  Among  the  Boeotians,  indeed,  his  au- 
thority was  uncliminished,  and  he  could  still  enforce 
the  same  severe  order,  and  preserve  the  same  caution 
in  fortifying  his  camp,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  enemy  :  but  those  troops  formed 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole ;  the  rest  of  the  army 
had  appeared  to  consider  themselves  free  of  almost  every 
restraint ;  and  the  Arcadians,  in  particular,  refused  to 
relinquish  a  practice,  to  which  they  were  habituated,  of 
laying  aside  their  arms  as  soon  as  they  had  encamped, 
and  wandering  for  pillage.  It  was  in  such  a  situation 
that  Epameinondas  fouad  himself  when  encamped 
before  Sparta  ;  and  he  felt  not  merely  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  in  such  circumstances,  to  make  any  attempt 
against  a  place  so  well  fortified,  but  that  a  complete 
defeat  and  total  ruin  to  his  cause  might  ensue,  from 
risking  his  troops  in  battle  against  the  well-disci- 
plined army  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  had  only  one 
course  to  pursue,  that  of  directing  the  impetuous 
desire  of  plunder  which  he  could  not  restrain  ;  and  he 
accordingly  conducted  his  army  down  the  Eurotas 
as  far  as  Gytheum,  the  only  naval  arsenal  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  possessed,  giving  his  troops  during 
the  whole  line  of  their  march,  unlimited  license  of 
plunder.  Even  the  assault  which  he  directed  against 
that  port,  and  in  which  he  persevered  for  three  days, 
proved  unsuccessful  ;  and  such  at  last  became  the 
state  of  his  army,  so  anxious  were  many  of  the  allies 
to  return  home  with  the  booty  which  they  had  se- 
cured, that  desertion  became  so  common  that  he  was 
obliged  hastily  to  withdraw  from  Laconia. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  victories  and  successes  of   Epamei- 
the  Thebans,  and  the  extreme  danger  which  threat-     nondas. 
ened  Sparta,  created  in  Athens  considerable  emotion  j 
arising  not  from  any  friendly  feelings  in  that  city  to- 
wards the  Lacedaemonians,  but  for  fear  lest  Thebes 
should  obtain  such  a  preponderance  as  to  endanger 
the  independence  of  Athens   and  perhaps  of  Greece. 
An  assembly,  was  in  consequence,  immediately  called 
together,  to  consider  of  the  conduct  which  Athens 
should  observe.     The  Lacedaemonian  ministers  were 
first  heard  in  support  of  their  cause,  and  in  defence  of 
their  country.     When  they  had   finished,   the  minds 
of  the   assembly  was    by  no  means  of  one  opinion. 
The    aristocratical   party,    contended,    that   so   soon 
as  Mantinea  had  broken  the  late  treaty  by  carrying  Conduct  of 
her  arms  into  Tegea,  it  became  not  only  the  duty  of  theAthe- 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  assist  the  Tegeans,  but  it  was 
now  imperatively  required  of  the  Athenians,  in  confor- 
mity with  their  oath,  that  they  should  aid  and  assist 
them  with  all  the  power  they  could  command.   It  was 
urged  by  the  favourers  of  democracy  on  the  other 
hand,   that  the  Mantineans  had    been  guilty  of  no 
breach  of  the  late  contract,  and  that  by  supporting  the 
exertions  of  the  Tegean  democrats,  they  had  done  no 
more  than  enforce  that  independency,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  congress  of  Athens  to  ensure  to  every 
state    of  Greece.      The   opposite  parties  seemed    so 
evenly  balanced,  that  the  issue  of  the  debate  appeared 
doubtful,  when  the  balance  was  completely  turned  by 
the  appeal  of  the  Corinthian  and  Phliasian  ambassadors. 
Epameinondas,  in  conducting  his  army  to  Mantinea 
had  passed  through  Corinthia.     Corinth  refusing  to 
bear  arms  against  her  old  allies  the  Lacedaemonians, 
had  declined  to  join   her  forces   to  the   confederate 
army ;  and  Epameinondas  had  permitted,   or  rather 
had  been  unable  to  restrain  the  allies  from  committing 
ravages  upon  the  territories  of  Corinth.     The  unpar- 
donable nature  of  this  outrage  upon  a  neutral  country 
was  forcibly  urged  by  Cleitiles,  the  Corinthian  envoy, 
and  the  democratical  party  found  it   impossible   to 
efface  the  impression  which  was  produced  by  his  con- 
cluding appeal  to   the  Athenians  :    "  Can  the  Athe- 
nians," he  observed,  "in  such  circumstances,  without 
perjury,  refuse  to  any  country  that  assistance  to  which 
the  treaty  entitles  the  injured."     But  the  victory  was 
complete,  when  the  minister  of  Phlius  followed  on  the 
same  side,  alternately  rousing  the  fears  and  flattering 
the  vanity  of  the  Athenians.     Irritation  and  impa- 
tience seized  the  multitude  ;  they  would  listen  to  no 
other  speakers;   the  question  was  immediately  put  to 
the  vote,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  commonwealth,  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates, 
should  be  instantly  conducted  to  the  assistance  of  La- 
cedsemon.     But,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  Epamei- 
nondas to  preserve  better  discipline  in  his  army,  the 
mighty  preparations  of  Athens  would  have  been  use- 
less, and  her  assistance  would  have  arrived  too  late  to 
save  Sparta  from  utter  ruin.     As  it  was,  the  exertions 
of  Iphicrates   produced  no  effect ;  for,   although  he 
arrived  in  Arcadia  in  time  sufficient  to  oppose  the 
retreat  of  the  Thebans,  and  possessed  every  opportu- 
nity of  reducing  them  to  the  extremity  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  yet  for  some  reasons  which  remain  unex- 
plained, he  first  withdrew  to  Corinth,  as  if  with  a  view 
of  disputing  the  passage  of  the   Isthmus,  and  ulti- 
mately allowed  the  Thebans  to  pass  without  molesta- 
tion into  Bocotia. 
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Although  by  this  expedition  of  the  combined  forces 
}of  Thebes,  Arcadia,  and  Elis,  that  object  had  not 
been  accomplished  which  had  been  originally  intended, 
yet  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  received  a  blow  from 
which  she  was  never  able  to  recover.  When  the  army 
of  the  enemy  retired,  rebellion  pervaded  the  country. 
The  Helots,  in  particular,  having  received  full  proof 
of  the  weakness  of  their  oppressors,  and  feeling  assur- 
ance in  their  own  strength,  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  burst  the  cords  of  their  bondage,  and  in  a 
body  broke  out  into  revolt.  These  were  circumstances 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  Epameinondas  and  the  other 
sagacious  leaders  of  the  Theban  assembly.  They 
called  loudly  .upon  the  relics  of  the  Messenian  race  to 
Revolt  of  profit  by  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  p  Lacedaemon,  and 
Messena.  tQ  retum  from  the  several  places  of  their  exile,  from 
(Rhegium,  in  Italy,  Messana,  in  Sicily,  and  Evesperita, 
in  Africa,)  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  of  their 
forefathers,  to  become  again  one  of  the  people  of 
Greece.  The  Messenians  were  not  deaf  to  the  invi- 
tation nor  blind  to  their  own  interests ;  they  flocked 
in  from  all  quarters  ;  they  disdained  not  to  associate 
with  them  the  Helots,  all  of  Grecian,  many  of  them  of 
Messenian,  origin  ;  a  new  city  of  Messena  was,  under 
the  patronage  of  Epameinondas,  founded  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ithome,  which  itself  became  the  citadel ; 
and  Messenia,  the  fairest,  the  richest  portion  of  the 
possessions  of  Lacedeemon  was  completely  and  finally 
separated  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  effect  of  the  Peloponnesian  expedition  : 
the  country  of  Skiritis,  that  rugged  and  mountainous 
district,  where  the  Eurotas  and  Alpheus  have  their 
sources,  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  who  held 
Sellasia,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vale  ;  while  Pallene, 
which  stillcontinued  to  adhere  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
,  was  carried  by  assault  by  Lycomedes,  the  able  general 

of  the  Arcadians. 

Second  ex-       The  next  year  a  Theban  army  was  again  led  into 
peditiou  of  Peloponnesus,  and  surprising  the  army  of  their  ene- 
Epaiuei-      mies,   easily   effected  a  junction  with   the  Pelopon- 
nondas  into  nesian  allies.     But  the  danger  which  was  threatened 
to  the  northern  frontier  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  of 
Pherae  terminated  the  campaign  at  a  time  when  all 
Peloponnesus  seemed  open  to  the  Theban  arms.     The 
Thebans  were  obliged  hastily  to  retire  without  being 
able  to  effect  more   than  ravaging  the   lands  of  the 
Epidaurians,  the  allies  and  supporters  of  Lacedaemon  ; 
and  laying  waste  the  territories  of  Corinth  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  city,   from  which 
they  were  repulsed,  with  some  slaughter,  by  the  Co- 
rinthians under  the  direction  of  Chabrias  of  Athens. 
Disunion  of      Meanwhile,  symptoms  of  disunion  began  to  shew 
the  Theban  themselves  among  the  states  of  the  Theban  confede- 
confede-      racy :  and  far  from   being  surprised  that  this  should 
racv>  be  the  case,  it  is  rather  astonishing  that  the  confe- 

deracy should  have  subsisted  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  a,dmire  the  abilities  of  Epa- 
meinondas and  of  those  great  men  by  whom  the  con- 
nection had  been  so  long  preserved.  Thebes,  rising 
suddenly  into  a  supremacy  almost  as  extensive  as  that 
which  had  been  -formerly  exercised  by  Lacedaemon 
and  Athens,  had  neither  the  institutions  of  the  former, 
nor  the  local  advantages  of  the  latter,  to  ensure  the 
duration  of  her  power.  It  was  an  authority  origi- 
nating solely  from  a  succession  of  favourable  events, 
ably  directed  by  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  talent, 
and  such  as  any  state  of  Greece  might,  in  a  short 
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time,  be  again  able  to  command.     The  first  appear- 
ance of  aversion  from  the  control  of  Thebes  disco- 
vered itself  in  the  cotmtry  of  Arcadia.    Lycomedes  of 
Mantinea,  who  has  been  formerly  mentioned   as  the 
leader  of  the  Arcadians,  perceiving  that  it  was  the 
object  of  Thebes  not  to  promote  the  peace  and  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  Greece,  but  to  raise  herself  into  emi- 
nence, was  determined  to  check  her  ambition ;  and 
calling  an  assembly  of  the  Arcadian  states,  he  so  well 
represented  to  them  the  former  and  present  import- 
ance of  their   country,   that  he  persuaded  them  no 
longer  to  submit  to  a  dependance  upon  Thebes,  but 
to  insist  upon  an  equality  in  command.     Arcadia  still 
continued,  it  is  true,  the  opponent  of  Lacedeemon; 
but  these  resolutions  could  not  but  excite  suspicion 
and  jealousy  in  the  Thebans ;  and  although  no  actual 
breach  at  this  time  ensued,  yet  the   friendship  sub- 
sisting between  those  states  became  gradually  more 
cool  and  more  precarious.     Nor  was  this  all ;  Elis 
had,  for  years,  claimed  a  sovereignty  over  the  Tri- 
phylians ;  and   these   latter  people,   whether   really 
suffering  under  that  oppression  which  is  in  such  cir- 
cumstances so  commonly  exercised  by  one  state  over 
another,  or  whether  desirous  to  free  themselves  from 
a  subjection,  which  is  always  irksome,  applied  to  the 
Arcadians  to  assist  them  in  asserting  their  independ- 
ence.    Their  application  was  seconded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lasion,  a  strong  hold  in  Triphylia,  in  which 
the  Eleians  had  permitted  some  Arcadian  exiles  to 
establish  themselves,  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  inha- 
bitants.    The  Arcadians  listened  to  the  application 
which  was  made  to  them,  and  passed  a  decree  that 
the  Triphylians  and  their  countrymen  should  receive 
assistance.     Thus  commenced  those  hostilities,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  contest  of  Olympia,  and  ultimately  led 
to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  Epameinondas  lost 
his  life,  and  Thebes  her  supremacy,  and  by  which  the 
confederacy  of  Greece  became  completely  broken. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  Philiseus  of  Abydos  arrived  in 
Greece,  charged  by  Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Bithy- 
nia,  to  endeavour  to  promote  a  general  peace. 
The  events  which  followed  shewed  that  this  new  in- 
terference of  Persia  in  Grecian  affairs,  had  been  pro- 
cured by  the  Lacedaemonians.  A  congress  of  the 
states  of  Greece  was  assembled  at  Delphi ;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  them  by  Philiseus,  that  a  peace  should 
be  concluded,  but  that  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  its  establishment,  Messenia  should  be  replaced 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Lacedaemon.  To  this  con- 
dition the  Thebans  expressed  their  determination  not 
to  accede ;  and  all  negotiation  being  thus  abruptly 
terminated,  war  was  renewed  with  equal,  if  not  re- 
doubled, violence. 

Events  seemed  now  to  be  taking  an  unfavourable 
course  for  Thebes,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  Lacedaemon,  notwithstanding  that  she 
was,  at  present,  so  much  depressed,  might  recover 
supremacy.  On  the  north,  the  Thessalians  had  gained 
some  advantage  against  the  Theban  arms ;  for  the 
usual  success  of  Pelopidas  had  failed  him ;  he  had  been 
made  prisoner,  and  although  his  liberation  was  pro- 
cured by  the  able  negotiation  of  Epameinondas,  it  had 
not  been  obtained  without  some  concessions.  Thebes 
was,  therefore,  pressed  on  the  north  by  the  Thessa- 
lians ;  in  Peloponnesus,  Arcadia  had  become  cool  in 
her  cause,  and  dissension  had  occurred  between  that 
state  and  Elis  5  Athens  was  still  cordial  in  her  sup- 
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Biography.  p0rt  of  Lacedaemon  ;  and,  to  add  to  all  this,  a  body 
of  mercenary  troops,    procured  by  the  influence  of 
Philiseus,  and  paid  with  Persian  gold,  were  now  op- 
posed to  her.     But  Epameinondas,  who  had   shewn 
himself  superior  to  events  much  more  adverse  than 
these,  discovered  that  his  mind  was  still  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients ;    and   as   he   had  already  seen  the  effects 
which  had  been  so  frequently  produced  in  favour  of 
Lacedsemon  by  means  of  negotiation  with  Persia,  he 
was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  that  expedient,  and 
to  endeavour  to  foil  Lacedaemon  in  negotiation,  as  he 
had  already  done  by  arms.     At  a  congress  of  the  The- 
ban  confederacy  Pelopidas  was  chosen  as  the  minister 
of  Thebes,  and  sent  to  Susa ;  and  so  successful  was 
he  in  his  embassy,  that  a  Persian  of  rank  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  him  home,  and  to  bear   from 
the  king  a   rescript  of  those   terms  upon  which  his 
friendship  was  to  be  obtained.     By  that  document  it 
was  required,  "  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  allow 
the  independence  of  Messenia ;    that  the  Athenians 
should  lay  up  their  fleet ;   that  war  should  be  made 
upon  them  if  they  refused  ;  and  that,  if  any  Grecian 
city  denied  its  contingent  for  such  war,  the  first  hos- 
tilities should  be  directed  against  that  city  :  that  those 
who  accepted  of  these  terms  would  be  considered  as 
friends  of  the  king,  those  who  refused  them,  as  ene- 
mies."    A  congress  of  the  states  of  Greece  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Thebans  to  meet  at  Thebes,  to  learn 
the  terms  of  the  message  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and 
it  was  generally  attended.     But,  though  the  summons 
had  been  so  readily  obeyed,  yet  the  Thebans  did  not 
gain,  from  this  assembly,  that  advantage  which  they 
expected  :    for,   when  they   proposed  that   an  oath, 
swearing  to  the  observance  of  the  terms   of  the  res- 
cript, should  be  taken  by  each  deputy,  the  majority  of 
them  refused  to  accede,  observing  that  they  came 
not  to  take  oaths,  but  to  listen  to  propositions.     Nor 
was  this  the  sole  opposition  which  was  offered  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Thebans.     Pelopidas,  for  some  reasons 
of  policy  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
had  treated  Antiochus,  the  Arcadian  minister  at  the 
Persian  court,  with  such  marked  disrespect,  that  he 
drew  down  upon  the  Arcadian  the  contempt   of  the 
Persians.     With  whatever  view,  however,  this  con- 
tempt may  have  been  shown,  it"  was  determined  that 
the  Thebans   should  now  feel  the  full   effect  of  it. 
Antiochus,  however  unfitted  for  the  delicate  manage- 
ment of  an  embassy,  was  a  man  of  bravery  and  of 
spirit ;   and,  on  his  return  to  Arcadia,  by  rousing  the 
indignation    of    his    countrymen   against    the    The- 
bans, he  prevailed  with  them  so  far  that  they  made 
choice  of  such  deputies  as  were  known  to  be  most 
opposed  to   the  pretensions   of  Thebes.      When  the 
oath,  therefore,  was  tendered  to  Lycomedes,   he  not 
only  refused  to  take  it,  but  he  pertinaciously  insisted 
that  Thebes   was  not  the  place  where  the  congress 
should  have  been  assembled  :  and,  upon  a    remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  that  he  was  pro- 
moting discord  in  the  assembly,  he  declared  his  in- 
tention of  resigning  his   seat  in  the   congress,   and 
immediately   withdrawing   himself  from   it,  he  was 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Arcadian  deputies,  the 
congress  instantly  breaking  up,  without  coming  to  any 
conclusion.     Thebes,  being  thus  thwarted  in  her  ob- 
ject,  determined  to  attempt  by    private  requisition, 
what  she  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  by  means  of 
a  public  assembly  :  but  her  hopes  of  success  by  this 


means  were  equally  frustrated.  The  Corinthians  who 
were  the  first  to  declare  that  they  declined  the  inter- 
ference, and  wanted  no  alliance  with  the  king,  were 
followed  by  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece :  and  the 
attempt  of  Thebes  to  acquire  supremacy,  through  the 
influence  of  Persia,  completely  failed. 

The  next  disaster  which  befel  Thebes  is  to  be  im- 
puted entirely  to  the  impolitic  and  intemperate  cruelty 
of  her  own  conduct.     That  extent  of  country,  which, 
in  ancient  Greece,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Achaia, 
was  more  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  under 
distinct   governments,    than  any   other   division    of 
Greece  :  and  those  states  had,   for  ages,  alternately 
acknowledged  aristocratical  or  democratical  dominion, 
with  the  preponderance  of  the  power  of  Lacedcemon 
or  of  Athens.     Since  the  time  of  the  destructive  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians,  in  Sicily,  the  Achaian  states  had 
remained   quiet  under  aristocratical   administration  j 
and  during  the  contest  between  the  Thebans  and  La- 
cedaemonians they  had,  as  yet,  preserved  a  strict  neu- 
trality.    But  the  ambition  of  those,   who  were  the 
leaders   of  the  democratical  faction   in  Achaia,    had 
been  recently  excited  by  the  rise  and  the  success  of 
Thebes  ;  and  a  deputation  from  those  leaders  being 
accordingly  sent  to  the  Thebans,  at  present  dejected 
by  her  failure  at  the  congress,  they  not  only  easily 
procured  assistance,  but  it  was  granted  to  them  with 
an  alacrity  which  discovered  the  eagerness    of   the 
Thebans  to  seize  upon  any  occurrence,  by  which  they 
might,  possibly,  re-establish  their  credit.     In  conse- 
quence, an  army  of  the  confederacy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Epameinondas,  was  ordered  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  democratical  leaders  of  Achaia  ;  and 
repelling  the  opposition,  which  was   offered  to  it  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  in  the  passes  of 
Mount  Oneion,  it  entered  Peloponnesus  without  much 
molestation.     Here  it  was  quickly  augmented  by  the 
force  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies.     The  principal  men 
in   Achaia  perceiving   the  futility  of  any  resistance 
which  they  could  oppose  to  so  large  a  body,  deter- 
mined to  rely  on  the  magnanimity,  and  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  Epameinondas,  rather  than 
either  attempt  to  contend  against  his  arms,  or  betake 
themselves  to  the  miserable  resource  of  flight.     Nor 
did  they  deceive  themselves  in  the  expectation  of  the 
advantage  which  they  were  to  derive  from  this  policy. 
Epameinondas  executed,   it  is  true,  the  trust  which 
had  been  reposed  in  him  by  his  countrymen  and  their 
allies  ;  he  insisted  upon  the  inviolate  preservation  of 
the  constitution  of  each  city,  and  he  required  pledges 
that  the  Achaians  would  be  faithful  to  the  Theban 
confederacy,  and  that  they  would  support  Thebes  with 
their  arms  :  but  he  did  no  more  ;  and  neither  banish- 
ment nor  confiscation  of  property,  much  less  the  hor- 
rors of  assassination,  the  two  constant  attendants  of 
revolutions  in  Grecian  governments,  followed  as  con- 
sequences of  his  measures.     What  might  have  been 
the    effect  of  this   leniency   there  are  no  means  of 
judging  ;  but  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see,  that 
harshness  would  not  have  allied  Achaia  to  Thebes. 
Although  Epameinondas  was  the  able,  almost  the  sole 
director  of  the  councils  of  Thebes,  and  the  victorious 
general  of  her  armies,  yet  as  he  was  one  of  those  rare 
and  extraordinary  men,  who  have  too  much  firmness 
of  character  and  integrity  of  conduct  to  bend  to  those 
mean  artifices,  by  which  the  hearts  of  the  multitude 
are  usually  gained.,  so  he  was  not   always  able   to 
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Biography,  ensure  that  approbation  of  his  conduct,  which  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country  deserved.     In  A  chain  he  had,  on 
this  occasion,  excited  against  himself  the  clamour  of 
all  those,  who  expected  to  have  risen  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  opponents  ;  many  of  the  confederates,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Arcadians,   were  loud  in  their  remon- 
strances, that  the  interest  of  Lacedeemon,  not  that  of 
the  confederacy,  had  been  consulted  in  the  settlement 
of  Achaia  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  opposition, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  a  party  within  Thebes,  that 
in  the  assembly  of  the  citizens,  Epameinondas  was 
unable  to  support  his  own  measure.     Thebes  assumed 
to  herself  the  character  of  champion  of  the  liberties 
of  Greece  :  and  persons,  under  the  denomination  of 
regulators,  were  sent  into  Achaia  to   reduce  the  go- 
vernment of  every  city  to  that  of  a  pure  democracy ; 
a  measure  by  which  every  man  of  property  was  ba- 
nished from  his  country.     But  this  sudden  prosperity 
of  the  multitude  was  destined  to  endure  .but  for  a 
season.     The  exiles  were  numerous,  and  all  possessed 
some  influence  in  their  respective  towns.     Directing 
their  united  exertions  against  each  separately,  their 
efforts  were  effectual ;  they  soon  recovered  that  au- 
thority of  which  they  had  been,  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, deprived  ;  their  adversaries  were,  in  their  turn, 
persecuted  and  banished  ;  and  the  whole  of  Achaia, 
before  a  neutral  power,  entered  into  strict  alliance 
with  Lacedternon,  and  became  the  avowed  enemy  of 
Thebes. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  brief  consideration  should  now 
be  given  to  that  policy  which  was  at  present  pursued 
dseniomans.  by  Lacedcemon  ;  and  a  more  correct  view  of  it  cannot 
be  displayed  than  by  relating  her  conduct  towards  the 
Corinthians.  The  situation  of  Corinth,  in  peace  the 
most  enviable  in  Greece,  became,  in  war,  from  the 
position  of  that  city  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern states,  the  most  exposed,  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  any.  Unable,  by  her  own  power,  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  Theban  confederacy,  if  these  should 
be  directed  against  her,  she  was  forced  to  rely  upon 
the  assistance  of  some  neighbouring  power  for  de- 
fence ;  and  cut  off,  as  she  now  was,  from  Lacedae- 
mon,  by  the  intervention  of  Arcadia,  Elea,  and  Ar- 
golis,  she  had  so  entirely  reposed  for  support  upon 
the  Athenians,  that  she  incurred  the  danger  of  be- 
coming an  Athenian  dependancy.  An  imprudent 
speech  of  one  of  those  popular  orators  who  were,  in 
Greece,  so  frequently  undoing  the  exertions  of  her 
wiser  statesmen,  had  excited  her  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nian intentions  j  and  had  induced  her  to  relieve,  not 
indeed  without  every  degree  of  care  and  caution,  the 
Athenian  auxiliaries  that  defended  her  garrisons,  and 
to  refuse  the  admission  of  the  Athenian  fleet  within 
her  harbour.  But  when  Corinth  threw  off  the  assist- 
ance of  Athens,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
provide  against  the  dangers  to  which  such  a  step 
might  expose  her  "j  she  accordingly  directed  her  views 
towards  Thebes ;  and,  communicating  with  that 
state,  and  meeting  with  every  encouragement  to  send 
ministers  to  it,  she  received  full  permission  to  give  to 
her  allies  information  of  her  intentions,  that  those 
who  were  desirous  of  peace  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  Corin- 
thians then  despatched  a  deputation  to  Lacedsemon, 
to  represent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  if  they  could 
show  by  what  means  they  might  resist  the  force  by 
which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  severely  op- 


pressed, they  were  still  anxious  to   adhere  to    that 
alliance  with  them,  in  which  they  were  now  engaged, 
and  to  which  they  were  bound  by  every  tie  of  old  and 
hereditary  friendship.      That   if  the  Lacedaemonians 
could  not  give  them  this  assurance,  their  first  wish 
was,  that  they  would  join  with  them  in  endeavouring 
to  procure,  from  the  Theban  confederacy,  the  best 
terms  they  could,  as  the    sole  means    of  preventing 
that  ruin  with  which  both  were  equally  threatened. 
And   that,    if   the    Lacedaemonians  were  themselves 
averse  from  peace,  they  would  release  the  Corinthians 
from  their  obligations,   and  permit  them   to   make 
peace  for  themselves ;  "  for,"  continued  the  deputies, 
"  our  destruction  can  bring  no  benefit  to  our  allies, 
whereas,  if  we  are  preserved,  we  may  still,  on  some 
future    occasion,   be   useful   to   Lacedaemon."      The 
answer  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  highly  magnani- 
mous, as  far  as  concerned  themselves  ;  generous  and 
liberal,  with  regard  to  the  Corinthians  ;  and  displayed, 
as  was  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  events,   a  wise 
and  prudent  policy.     They  allowed  the  Corinthians  to 
make  peace  for  themselves  ;  they  declared  their  wil- 
lingness to  release  from  their  engagements,  not  only 
the  Corinthians,  but  those  of  their  other  allies,  who 
might  be  averse  from  continuing  the  war  ;  but  "  for 
ourselves,"  they  concluded,  "  leaving    the   event  to 
God,  we  will  persevere  in  arms,  and  never  submit  to 
be   deprived  of  Messenia,   our  inheritance,    received 
from  our  fathers."     The  wisdom  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
policy  was  apparent  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  Corinthians  ;  for,   although  they  entered  into  a 
peace  with  Thebes,  by  which  it  was  conditioned  that 
each  party  should  hold  her  ancient  territories  as  before 
the  war ;  yet,  refusing  to  take  arms  against  their  an- 
cient allies  and  benefactors,  they  rejected  every  pro- 
posal of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.     In  this 
recital  of  the  transactions  of  Lacedaemon  with  respect 
to  Corinth,  is  contained  a  full  view  of  the  policy  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  : — a  determination  not  to   con- 
clude any  peace  which  should  deprive  them  of  their 
authority  over  Messenia,  and  not  to  force  their  allies 
into    a  reluctant   co-operation  in  the  war.     To  con- 
clude a  war,  at  this  time,  would  be,  at  once,  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  all  those  hopes  of  reducing  Mes- 
senia, which  the  disposition  of  Arcadia  towards  The- 
bes, of  Athens  towards  themselves,  and  the  disunion 
among  the  states  of  the   Theban    confederacy  gave 
them  just  reason  to  expect.     And  although  by  per- 
mitting their  allies  to  enter  into  separate  treaties,  the 
nominal    strength   of    Sparta   was    diminished,    yet, 
whatever  advantage  Sparta  might,  in  her  prosperous 
days,  have  derived  from  a  forced  service,  she  could 
expect   little   from   it  in  the   declining  state  of  her 
affairs ;   she  could  afford  her  allies  no  assistance,  and 
she  could  not  hope  that  the  mere  obligation  of  oaths 
would  preserve  them  in  fidelity  against  the  pressure  of 
the  Theban  arms.     If  she  had  insisted,  therefore,  upon 
their  maintaining  their  obligations,  she  might  have 
reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  enemies ; 
whereas,  by  the   generous  conduct  of  freeing  them 
from   those  obligations,  if  she  lost  their  assistance, 
she  prevented  their  opposition.     At  all  events,  Lace- 
daemon was   still  supported  by  Syracuse,  now  under 
the  dominion  of  Dionysius  the  younger,    who  had 
determined  to  continue  and  to  support  the  plans  which 
had  been  pursued  by  his  father.     WTien  the  season  of 
war  returned,  a  body  of  auxiliaries  arrived  from  that 
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Biography,  state,  by  whose  assistance,  joined  to  that  of  their  own 
forces,  the  Lacedaemonians  recovered  the  important 
town  of  Sellasia,  which  since  the  Theban  invasion 
hud  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

The  expectations  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  re- 
gard to  the  probable  course  which  events  would  take 
in  Peloponnesus,  were  not  fallacious.  A  dissension 
between  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  parties  of 
Elis,  gave  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  Arca- 
dians in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  Eleians,  already 
irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians,  with  respect 
to  Triphylia,  took  arms  to  revenge  their  injuries,  and 
were  successful  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
Renewal  of  Triphylian  town  of  Lasion.  In  consequence,  the 
warbetween  collected  force  of  Arcadia  was  marched  to  the  inva- 
Arcadia  sion  of  Elis  ;  after  defeating  the  Eleians  in  action, 
it  directed  its  march  towards  Olympia,  and  placed 
itself  in  a  situation  to  command  the  Olympian  moun- 
tain ;  and  it  was  ultimately  successful  in  besieging 
Pylus,  and  in  establishing  in  that  town  a  colony  of 
Eleian  exiles.  The  further  progress  of  the  Arcadian 
arms  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Achaians, 
who  saw  their  own  ruin  involved  in  the  fall  of  Elis, 
which  was  now  threatened  by  the  Arcadians.  The 
Achaians  professed  their  friendly  inclination  towards 
Arcadia,  but  intimated  at  the  same  time  their  deter- 
mination to  protect  Elis  ;  and  the  Arcadians,  finding 
that  they  gave  efficacy  to  their  determination,  by 
sending  a  body  of  troops  to  support  their  enemies, 
thought  it  prudent  to  listen  to  an  intimation  so  power- 
fully enforced,  and  they  withdrew  from  Elis,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country,  and  confirmed  the  de- 
mocratical Eleians  in  their  possession  of  Pylus.  In 
consequence  of  these  occurrences,  Elis  returned  to 
her  alliance  with  Lacedsemon. 

Conspiracy  In  this  distraction  of  their  Peloponnesian  affairs, 
inBojotia.  the  attention  of  the  Theban  leaders  had  been  fully 
r  occupied  by  disorders  in  Boeotia  itself.  An  inveterate 

antipathy  had,  almost  from  the  heroic  ages,  subsisted 
between  the  Thebans  and  Orchomenians ;  and,  al- 
though Orchomenus  had  been  at  length  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Thebes,  yet,  in  that 
city,  the  aristocratical  still  continued  to  be  the  lead- 
ing faction.  These  communicating  with  the  aristo- 
cratical party  of  Thebes,  which  was  still  numerous, 
notwithstanding  that  its  leaders  were  banished,  formed 
the  plan  of  a  revolution,  and  fixed  upon  the  review  of 
the  Boeotian  cavalry,  which  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Theban  rulers  occasionally  to  make,  as  the  time  best 
fitted  for  carrying  their  plan  into  execution.  But  the 
Boaotians  were,  in  the  meantime,  informed  both  of 
the  nature  and  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
Orchomenian  cavalry,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
in  number,  were  instantly  seized,  carried  in  chains 
before  the  Theban  people,  and  executed.  Even  this 
cruel  measure  did  not  satiate  the  vengeance  of  the 
Thebans.  It  was  decreed  by  the  assembly  of  Thebes 
that  Orchomenus  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
an  army  was,  in  pursuance  of  that  decree,  marched 
against  it ;  and  Orchomenus,  being  incapable  of 
offering  resistance,  yielded  herself  without  opposition 
to  the  Thebans.  Her  merciless  victors,  instigated 
more  by  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  enmity 
against  the  Orchomenians,  than  impelled  by  the  fear 
of  any  danger  which  they  had  occasion  to  apprehend 
from  them,  put  every  man  to  the  sword,  and  sold  into 
slavery  every  women  and  every  child. 


After  this  conclusion  of  the  Orchomenian  conspiracy,  Epamei- 
so  fortunate  for  Thebes,  the  Theban  rulers,  prewnte'd  nondas. 
by  the  situation  of  Peloponnesus,  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities  against  Lacedaemon,  directed  their 
attention  towards  Thessaly,  where  the  oppression  of 
the  Tagus,  Alexander  of  Phera,  had  induced  new  op- 
position to  his  authority.  Alexander  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  overbear  his  opponents  ;  and  the  malcon- 
tents sent  to  Thebes,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
assistance.  Pelopidas,  the  general  of  -their  choice, 
led,  in  consequence,  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men 
through  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  ;  but,  incautiously 
risking  a  battle  with  Alexander,  who  had  both  the 
advantage  of  numbers  and  of  ground,  he  fell  in  the 
engagement.  Whether  the  Thebans,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  their  leader  had  fallen,  gained  a  victory,  or  Thessaly. 
whether,  the  issue  of  the  battle  being  doubtful,  the 
Breotian  army  was  still  numerous  enough  to  afford 
protection  to  the  party  that  remained  in  opposition  to 
the  Tagus,  or  whether,  on  a  second  occasion,  a  battle 
was  gained  by  the  Theban  arms,  remains  doubtful ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  appears 
certain,  the  event  of  the  expedition  was  favourable  to 
Thebes,  and  that  an  alliance  was  concluded  between 
the  Tagus  and  Thebes,  highly  advantageous  to  the 
latter. 

War  continued,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  carried  on  Continu- 
between  the  people  of  Arcadia  and  Elis.     A  defeat  of  I" 
the  Eleians  had  induced  Lacedaemon  to  interfere  in  Arcadia 
favour  of  her  ally,  and  she  had  been  so  for  successful,  and  Elis. 
as  to  possess  herself  of  Cromnus,  and  to  establish  a      B.  c. 
Lacedaemonian  garrison   in  that  town  ;  but  she  was       3G4. 
ultimately  defeated  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the*  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  olym- 
piad,  the  Arcadians  were  in  possession  of  Olympia. 
They  determined  not  to    surrender  the   city  to   the 
Eleians  for  the  celebration   of  the  festival  ;  but,  as 
they  could  not  assume  to  themselves  the  presidency, 
they  committed  the  sacred  trust  to  the  Pisaeans,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  claim  the  right  against  what  they 
termed  Eleian  usurpation.     The  Eleians  on  the  other 
hand  resolved  not  to  yield  up  what  they  considered  as 
an  invaluable  inheritance  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
forefathers ;  and,  engaging  the  Achaians  and  their  in= 
terest,  they  marched  to  Olympia,  surprised  the  Arca- 
dians in  the  midst  of  the  celebration  of  the  games,  and 
gained  a  victory.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lic and  sacred  buildings  ;  but  the  vanquished,  having 
there  every  advantage  for  defence,  made  a  stand,  and 
the  victors  withdrew  to  their  camp.     During  the  in- 
terval of  the  night,  the  Arcadians  had  exerted  them- 
selves so  strenuously  in  fortifying  their  position,  that 
the  Eleians  were  afraid  to  renew  the  assault ;  and,  as 
their  revenue  was  not  large  enough  to  support  them 
for  any  time  at  a  distance  from  home,  they  were  forced 
to  retire  to  Elis,  without  having  it  in  their  power  to 
reap  any  advantage  from  their  success. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Eleians,  the  Arcadians  found  Seizure  of 
themselves  entire  masters  of  Olympia,  and  at  liberty  tlie  Olym- 
to  prosecute  any  measures  that  they  might  deem  most  P^°  ^d* 
proper.   But  the  same  cause,  the  want  of  sufficient  re-  Arcadians. 
venue,  which  had  prevented  the  Eleians  from  pursuing 
the  advantage  which  they  had  gained,  now  impeded 
the  operations  of  the  democratical  leaders  of  the  Arca- 
dians, and  forced  them  into  a  measure  of  the  boldest 
nature,  that  of  seizing  the  Olympian  treasury.     Their 
aristocratical  opponents,  who  formed  no  small  party, 
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did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  exciting  indigna- 
tion, and  rousing  popular  superstition.  The  Man- 
tineans,  who  seem  to  have  been,  at  this  time,  prin- 
cipally guided  by  the  aristocratical  party,  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  deputation  to  make  offer  of  the 
proportion  of  pay  due  from  them  ;  and  to  protest,  at 
the  same  time,  against  any  sacrilegious  use  of  the 
Olympian  treasury.  In  consequence  of  this  proce- 
dure, the  leading  men  of  Mantinea  were  cited  to 
appear  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  Arcadian 
states,  to  answer  for  conduct  which  was  alleged  to  be 
treasonable  against  the  united  Arcadian  government. 
The  Mantineans,  doubting  the  impartiality  of  the 
tribunal,  neglected  to  appear  before  it;  but  they 
were,  in  their  absence,  tried  and  convicted,  and  a 
body  of  troops  were  despatched  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. Those  against  whom  they  were  sent,  however, 
had  not  proceeded  so  far  without  being  duly  prepared 
for  the  result  :  they  closed  the  gates  of  Mantinea, 
refused  to  admit  those  messengers  who  came  in  the 
name  of  the  Arcadian  assembly,  and  shewed  them- 
selves determined  to  act  with  most  resolute  opposi- 
tion. 

During  the  interval  in  which  these  transactions  had 
taken  place,  time  had  been  afforded  for  reflection  upon 
the  enormity,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek,  of  that  crime  of 
which  the  democratical  rulers  of  Arcadia  had  been 
guilty  ;  and  not  only  the  whole  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed aristocratical  principles,  but  many  even  of  the 
democratical  party,  alarmed  by  their  superstitious 
feelings,  and  fearful  of  the  divine  vengeance,  and  the 
combined  enmity  of  the  whole  of  Greece,  were  ready 
to  assist  the  Mantineans.  Even  the  Arcadian  assem- 
bly passed  a  resolution,  that, no  further  trespass  upon 
the  sacred  treasury  should  be  permitted.  The  authors 
of  the  sacrilege,  alarmed  at  this  change  in  their  affairs, 
and  at  the  near  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  the  only 
resource  on  which  they  had  relied  for  the  support  of 
their  power,  sent  ministers  to  the  Thebans  to  request 
their  immediate  assistance.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
measure,  and  the  favourable  answer  of  the  Thebans 
known  to  the  principal  men  of  Arcadia,  than  they 
sent,  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  assembly, 
ta  remonstrate  against  the  march  of  Theban  troops 
into  their  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  passed  a 
decree  that  the  Arcadians  had  no  right  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  temple  ;  that  religion  justly  demanded 
that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  Eleians  ;  and  that 
there  no  longer  existed  any  cause  for  continuing  the 
war  against  Elis. 

The  Eleians  heard  with  joy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
sovereign  assembly ;  they  w'ere  glad  to  conclude  the 
war  in  a  manner  so  honourable  to  themselves.  They 
agreed  to  send  ministers  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the 
Arcadian  towns  at  Tegea,  finally  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  At  this  congress,  probably  by  some 
preconcerted  arrangement  between  Thebes  and  the 
democratical  Arcadians,  a  Theban,  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  heavy-armed  Boeotians,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. This. occurrence  could  not  fail  to  excite 
strong  feelings  of  suspicion  and  alarm;  but  these 
altogether  subsided,  when  the  Theban,  taking  no 
objection  to  any  part  of  the  treaty,  swore  to  the  ob- 
servance of  it,  along  with  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly. In  the  evening  joy  pervaded  Tegea  ;  ban- 
queting and  every  species  of  festivity  marked  the 
universal  delight  at  the  happy  termination  of  hostili- 


ties ;  and  happiness  was  recorded  in  the  countenances 
of  all,  except  those  who  were  the  guilty  perpetrators 
of  the  sacrilege.  In  their  ears  every  peal  of  gay  ex- 
ultation rung  like  the  warrant  of  their  execution  ; 
they  pondered  in  silent  sadness  over  the  fate  that 
awaited  them,  and  concerted  together  the  means  of 
their  deliverance.  They  communicated  with  the 
Theban ;  and,  learning  from  him  that  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  to  afford  them  such  support  as 
circumstances  might  allow,  they  shut  the  gates  of 
Tegea ;  and,  sending  parties  round  to  seize  the 
principal  men  of  every  Arcadian  city,  they  succeeded 
in  seizing  so  large  a  number,  that  not  only  the  pri- 
sons, but  the  town-house  itself  was  filled  with  their 
prisoners.  But  the  measures  of  the  Theban  and  his 
friends  were  disconcerted  by  the  spirited  conduct  of 
the  Mantineans.  To  Mantinea,  distant  only  twelve 
miles,  intelligence  of  the  violence  had  been  quickly 
communicated ;  and  heralds  were  instantly  sent 
from  that  city  to  Tegea,  requiring  that  no  Arcadian 
should  be  executed,  or  even  imprisoned,  or  detained 
in  prison,  without  trial ;  and  intimating  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Mantinean  state  would  be  security  for 
the  appearance,  before  the  assembly,  of  all  those  who 
might  be  accused  of  treason  against  the  united  govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  spirited  remonstrance, 
the  Theban,  fearful  of  the  evil  effects  which  his  con- 
duct might  produce,  liberated  his  prisoners  ;  and,  on 
the  morrow,  assembling  as  many  Arcadians  as  he 
could  collect,  he  excused  himself  by  asserting  that 
he  had  been  misled  by  the  false  intelligence  of  a  plot 
to  deliver  Tegea  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  of  the  approach  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army. 
"What  credit  soever  his  excuse  might  have  met  with, 
it  was  so  far  accepted,  that  he  was  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  from  Tegea. 

But  the  Arcadians  were  determined  not  to  allow 
so  great  an  outrage  to  pass  without  a  remonstrance 
on  their  part ;  and  they  sent  ministers  to  Thebes  to 
insist  that  the  Theban  should  suffer  death  as  the 
punishment  of  his  crime.  Epameinondas  held  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief ;  and  to  him  the  Arcadian 
ministers  were  referred.  When  they  returned  to 
Arcadia  they  reported,  with  what  degree  of  truth 
seems  not  fully  ascertained,  that  Epameinondas  had 
declared  that  "  the  Theban  minister,  at  Tegea,  had 
done  much  better  when  he  seized  the  principal  Arca- 
dians than  when  he  released  them ;  for  the  Thebans 
having  engaged  in  the  war  only  to  serve  Arcadia,  any 
negotiation  for  peace,  without  communication  with 
Thebes,  was  treason  against  the  confederacy;  that 
they  might  therefore  be  assured,  that  the  Thebans 
would  march  into  Arcadia,  and  with  their  numerous 
friends  there,  Avho  were  faithful  to  the  common  cause, 
would  prosecute  the  war."  The  report  of  this  an- 
swer threw  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  into  agitation  ; 
Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis  joined  in  exclamation  against 
the  presumption  of  Thebes  to  dictate  war  to  them, 
against  their  inclination,  within  their  own  peninsula; 
and  these  states  united  in  sending  messengers  first  to 
Athens  and  then  to  Sparta,  to  request  their  assistance. 
From  both  they  received  the  firmest  assurances  of 
support ;  but  we  cannot  help  remarking  how  forcibly 
the  fallen  state  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  evinced  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  which  they  gave  their  con- 
currence. It  was  argued  that  the  combined  forces 
should  be  commanded  by  the  general  under  the  direc- 
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Biography,  tion  of  the  government  of  that  country,  in  whose 
territories  the  enemy  should  happen  to  be  stationed  j 
— a  measure  pregnant  with  inconvenience,  and  which 
the  Lacedaemonians,  before  the  age  of  Epameinondas, 
•would  have  rejected  with  indignation,  even  if  it  had 
been  in  itself  less  objectionable. 

Epameinondas  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  employ- 
ing himself  in  making  preparations  for  the  execution 
of  that  threat,  which  he  had  given  to  the  Arcadian 
ministers  :  and  he  had  been  successful  in  collecting 
an  army  sufficient,  both  in  number  and  in  power,  to 
accomplish  his  object  and  to  satisfy  his  utmost  ambi- 
tion.   All  the  Euboean  towns,  with  those  of  Thessaly, 
Fourth  in-   anc^  -^ocris  were  united  in  his  interest,  and  sent  large 
vasion  of     bodies  of  auxiliaries  to  assist  him  in  the  promotion  of 
Peloponne-  the  war.     With  this  army  he  hastened  to  cross  the 
a~  Isthmus,   in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
any  opposition  that  might  impede  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  ultimate  and  most  important  object.     At 
Nemea  he  halted  with  the  view  of  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Athenians  into  Peloponnesus  ;  but,  learn- 
ing that  the  Athenian  government  had  anticipated  his 
intentions  by  transporting  their  forces  by  sea  to   the 
coast  of  Laconia,  he  proceeded  on  hjs  march  to  Tegea, 
where  he   was  joined   by  his   Peloponnesian    allies. 
These  consisted  of  forces  from  Argos,  the  constant 
and  inveterate  enemy  of  Lacedoemon  ;  from  Messenia, 
whose  very  existence  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
Theban   cause;    and  from  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  Alea, 
and  Palantium  ;  three  cities  of  Arcadia  that  were  in 
rebellion  against  the  confederacy  of  their  country,  and 
for  whose  behalf,  and  at  whose  instigation  Epameinon- 
das had  undertaken  the  present  expedition.     His  whole 
force  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry.     The  army  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  in  number  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  enemy,  assembled  at  Mantinea. 
They  were  composed  of  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  of 
Lacedaemon,  a  body  of  mercenaries  sent  from  that 
city,   and  a  small  proportion  of  Lacedaemonian  in- 
fantry, Agesilaus  having  detained  the  greater  part  of 
them,  to  guard  against  any  attempt  upon  Lacedee- 
mon  ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  troops  of  Athens, 
Achaia  and  Elis,  and  those  of  the  most  considerable 
part  of  Arcadia. 

Epameinondas,  remained  for  a,  considerable  time 
inactive  within  the  walls  of  Tegea  that  he  might  the 
better  preserve  his  own  army  from  attack,  and  observe 
with  the  more  facility  the  operations,  and  judge  of 
the  intentions  of  his  enemies ;  that  he  might  afford 
the  longer  time  for  the  accession  of  those  hostile  or 
neutral  states,  whom  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the 
force  of  his  army  might  induce  to  join  the  Theban 
cause  j  and  that  he  might  watch  the  opportunity  of 
some  change  in  the  measures  of  his  enemies,  who 
possessed,  in  their  position  at  Mantinea,  so  much  the 
advantage  of  ground,  as  not  only  to  forbid  the  hazard 
of  attack,  and  to  remove  the  hopes  of  success,  even 
from  his  superiority  of  numbers,  but  to  prevent  also 
the  usual  work  of  ravage.  The  opportunity  for  which 
•he  so  anxiously  longed  soon  presented  itself.  The 
army  of  the  enemy  it  is  true,  continued  to  preserve 
that  advantage  of  position  which  they  had  so  ably 
chosen  :  but  the  allies  became  impatient  of  rest  ;  the 
quietness  of  so  large  an  army,  even  in  the  command 
of  a  general  of  such  ability  and  such  experience  as 
Epameinondas,  gave  the  suspicion  of  a  depth  of  plan 
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which  they  could  not  penetrate,  and  forced  th^m  to  Epamei- 
dwcll  with  awe  and  fear  upon  the  destructive  explo-  nondas. 
sion  which  must  soon  ensue  ;  and  they  felt  so  dis- 
satisfied that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  should  re- 
main at  home,  when  there  was  little  chance  of  dan- 
ger, and  should  expose  them  with  such  inferior  num- 
bers to  so  superior  a  force ;  and  they  became  so  loud 
in  their  remonstrances,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  go- 
vernment found  it  at  last  requisite  to  }  ield  ;  and  they 
despatched  almost  the  whole  of  their  remaining  troops 
to  Mantinea,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus. 

As  soon  as  this  event  became  known  to  Epamei- 
nondas, and  he  was  assured  that  Agesilaus  had  reached 
Pallene,  he  issued  orders  to  his  troops  immediately 
to  march  towards  Sparta.  So  little  expectation  had  second  in 
his  enemies  of  this  measure,  that  the  Theban  general  vasion  of 
found  the  best  and  most  direct  road  from  Tegea  to  Laconia 
Sparta  completely  undefended  ;  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian capital  must  "have  fallen  without  opposition, 
if  Agesilaus  had  not  received,  from  a  Cretan,  acciden- 
tal intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Theban 
troops.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  however, 
the  return  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  had  been  so 
rapid,  that  when  Epameinondas  arrived  in  front  of 
Sparta,  he  discovered  that  Agesilaus  had  anticipated 
his  intentions,  and  had  made  so  able  a  disposition  for 
defence,  that  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  succeeding 
by  a  direct  attack.  He  accordingly  sent  a  detach- 
ment by  a  circuitous  route,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  a  height  which  commanded  the  town. 
But  for  some  cause,  so  extremely  inexplicable  that 
Xenophon  has  referred  it  to  the  interposition  of  the 
Deity,  when  Archedamus  advanced  to  attack  the 
height,  with  less  than  a  hundred  men,  the  Thebans, 
without  waiting  for  the  assault,  fled  hastily,  and  some 
of  their  principal  men  were  slain  :  and,  although  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit  suf- 
fered some  loss,  yet  Archedamus  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  ground,  carried  off  his  dead,  and 
received  from  the  Thebans  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
victory,  by  a  solicitation,  on  their  part,  for  the  bodies 
of  their  slain.  This  discomfiture  convinced  Epamei- 
nondas of  the  hopelessness  of  gaining  any  rapid  suc- 
cess against  his  enemies ;  and  his  want  of  supplies  in 
a  mountainous  district,  depriving  him  of  all  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  remain  long  enough  to  effect  his 
purpose,  he  came  to  the  resolution  to  withdraw  from 
Laconia.  But  the  fertility  of  his  genius  suggested  to 
him,  on  the  abandonment  of  this  project,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  measure  which  promised  ample  success.  As 
long  as  he  remained  at  Tegea,  the  terror  of  his  arms 
had  kept  the  Mctntineans  within  their  walls,  and 
prevented  them  from  reaping  their  crops,  which  were 
then  ripe  ;  and  conceiving  that  they  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  tie  determined  to  proceed  by 
hasty  marches  to  Mantinea,  in  the  hopes  that  he 
might  be  able,  by  surprise,  to  possess  himself,  not 
only  of  the  produce,  but  also  of  the  slaves  and  cattle 
of  the  Mantineans. 

By  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  march,  Epamei-  Return  of 
nondas  arrived  within  the  Mantinean  territories  be-  Epamei- 
fore  the  enemy  had  the  slightest  intelligence  of  his 
movements,  and  he  found  them  exactly  in  that  situa- 
tion  which  he  had  pre -conceived.     The  harvest  was 
ready  for  carrying,  and  the  whole  of  the  slaves,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  were  in  the  fields,  busily 
employed  in  collecting  the  crops,  and  unsuspicious  of 
4i 
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Biography,  the  slightest  danger.  But  the  present  adverse  for- 
tune of  Epameinondas  had  not  yet  forsaken  him. 
The  Mantineans  had  descried  the  approach  of  his 
cavalry  in  time  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  horse  that  had  just  reached  Mantinea  after 
a  forced  march  of  two  days  j  they  represented  so 
strongly  to  their  allies  the  urgency  of  their  situation, 
that  they  consented  immediately  to  remount,  and  to 
risk  an  engagement  with  the  renowned,  and  more 
numerous,  cavalry  of  Thebes  and  Thessaly  ;  and,  al- 
though the  skirmish  was  for  some  time  obstinately 
maintained  by  both  sides,  yet  the  victory,  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians  was,  at  last,  so  complete,  that  they 
not  only  received  a  solicitation  from  the  enemy's 
cavalry  for  a  truce  to  enable  them  to  bury  their  dead, 
but  they  frustrated  so  entirely  the  plans  of  Epamei- 
nondas, that  the  Mantineans  were  able,  with  safety, 
to  secure  their  property. 

The  affairs  of  the  Thebans  had  now  arrived  at  such 
a  crisis,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Epameinondas  to 
attempt  something  important ;  arid,  as  well  the  situa- 
tion of  his  army,  as  the  limited  term  of  his  expedi- 
tion, the  situation  of  his  allies,  no  less  than  his  own 
honour,  and  even  his  safety  on  his  return  to  Thebes, 
demanded  that  he  should  risk  an  engagement.  The 
army  under  his  command  had  already  suffered  from 
want ;  and,  as  in  an  enemy's  country  he  had  no  means 
of  supplying  them  with  provisions,  so  the  revenues  of 
those  states,  who  had  assisted  them  with  their  forces, 
was  inadequate  to  maintain  those  forces  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home.  The  period  was  fast  approaching 
•when  he  must  resign  his  command,  and  terminate 
his  expedition.  Epameinondas,  therefore,  declared, 
in  public,  his  resolution  to  encounter  the  enemy ;  and 
the  joy  of  his  army  was  strongly  evinced  by  the  ala- 
crity with  which  they  prepared  for  battle  ;  while  the 
renown  of  the  Theban  name  was  shown  by  the  flat- 
tering application  of  some  Arcadians  to  be  admitted 
into  the  corps  of  Theban  clubmen,  a  body,  probably, 
less  renowned  from  their  use  of  the  weapon,  from 
which  they  took  their  denomination,  than  from  the 
valour  which  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  Her- 
cules inspired.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
Epameinondas  arrayed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
marched  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Maenalus,  and  fixing 
upon  a  strong  position,  made  preparations  as  if  he 
intended  to  encamp.  By  this  feint  he  completely  de- 
ceived his  enemies ;  who,  conceiving  that  he  had 
abandoned  all  intention  of  fighting,  almost  entirely 
dissolved  that  order  of  battle  in  which  they  had  pre- 
viously arrayed  their  troops. 

Battle  of          As  soon  a3  Epameinondas  perceived  that  his  ene- 

Mantinea.    mies  had  been  completely  misled  by  his  feint,  he  gave 

B  Ct       immediate    orders   for   his   troops   to   resume    their 

362.      arms,   and  to  prepare  for  battle.     He  arrayed  them 

nearly  in  that  order  in  which  he  had  placed  them  on 

the  fortunate  day  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ;  and  as  he 

had  now  less  chance  of  being  encompassed  from  the 

superior  number  of  his  army,  he  was  enabled,  with 

more  safety,  to.  increase  the  depth  of  the  phalanx. 

As  it  was  his  intention  to  direct  his  principal  attack 

against  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  he  posted  the 

Theban  column  in  front  of  his  left  wing  ;  and  arrayed 

his  cavalry  in  squadrons  on  the  flanks  of  his  infantry. 

By  increasing,  as  much  as  possible,   the  strength  of 


the  cavalry  of  his  left,  which  he  intended  to  com- 
mence the  charge,  he  so  much  weakened  those  of  his 
right,  that  he  ordered  them  to  retire  to  advantageous 
ground,  and  not  to  relinquish  their  position,  unless 
an  opportunity  of  evident  success  should  present  it- 
self. Although  the  enemy  had  discomposed  their 
order  of  battle,  they  had  made  no  arrangements  in 
case  of  necessity  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  they 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  when  they 
observed  the  approach  of  Epameinondas.  But  they 
had  time,  before  the  Theban  general  could  com- 
mence the  attack,  to  recover  their  order  ;  and  the 
Arcadians,  according  to  the  previous  terms  of  the 
treaty,  occupied  the  right  as  the  most  honourable 
post ;  the  Lacedaemonians  held  the  next  position,  and 
the  cavalry  were  placed  in  squadrons  on  the  flank. 
The  action  was  commenced  with  the  cavalry  on  both 
sides.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  totally  defi- 
cient in  those  light  troops  which  were  accustomed  to 
act  with  horse,  and  in  which  the  Thebans  abounded; 
and  being  also  much  inferior  in  numbers,  were  quickly 
repulsed.  An  engagement  then  ensued  between  the 
Theban  and  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Arcadian  in- 
fantry, which  was  continued  for  some  time  with  such 
determined  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  that  the  issue 
•was  for  long  doubted.  But  the  firm  perseverance  of 
the  Thebans,  at  length,  gave  them  the  superiority ; 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  completely  broken  j  the 
best  part  of  their  line  took  to  flight,  and,  as  had  been 
the  case  at  Leuctra,  dismay  immediately  seized  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  and  they  gave  way  on  all 
sides.  But,  at  this  moment,  when  victory  was  com- 
plete, Epameinondas  received  a  wound  in  his  breast 
nnd  was  carried  from  the  field.  The  army  of  the 
Theban  confederacy,  deprived  of  their  general,  of  the 
man  who  alone  could  command  authority  over  a  body 
composed  of  troops  of  so  many  different  states,  was 
seized  with  consternation,  and  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. They  remained,  indeed,  in  possession  of  the 
victory  which  they  had  gained  ;  but  so  great  was  the 
panic  with  which  they  were  seized,  that  they  conti- 
nued almost  motionless,  and  were  rendered  totally 
incapable  of  pursuing  the  advantage.  The  death  of 
Epameinondas  is  marked  with  a  magnanimity,  which 
•was  well  worthy  of  the  former  valour  and  glory  of 
his  life.  As  soon  as  he  sufficiently  recovered,  he  asked 
of  his  attendants  if  his  shield  was  safe.  When  he 
learned  from  them  that  it  was,  he  next  inquired  if  the 
Thebans  had  gained  the  victory.  And  being  also 
satisfied  in  this  respect,  he  immediately  gave  orders 
for  the  spear,  with  which  he  had  been  transfixed,  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  died  expressing  the  utmost  joy  at 
the  event  of  the  battle. 

The  consequences  of  this  engagement  have  been 
thus  briefly,  but  concisely  detailed  by  Xenophon, 
Universal  expectation,  he  observes,  was  strangely 
deceived  by  this  event  of  so  great  a  battle.  Almost 
all  Greece  being  met  in  arms,  there  was  nobody  who 
did  not  suppose  that  the  victors  would,  in  future 
command,  and  the  defeated  must  obey.  But  God 
decided  otherwise.  Each  party  gained  the  victory, . 
and  neither  gained  any  advantage ,  territory,  town, 
or  dominion,  was  acquired  by  none ;  but  indecision, 
and  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  ever  before 
that  battle,  pervaded  Greece. 
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THIS  distinguished  prince,  who  was  destined  to  act 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Macedon  about  three  years  after  the 
battle  of  Mantinea.  On  this  account,  his  life  will 
supply  a  convenient  link  for  connecting  together  the 
history  of  the  several  states,  which,  after  the  death  of 
Epameinondas  and  the  decline  of  Theban  power,  strove 
for  that  ascendancy  over  the  neighbouring  republics, 
which  the  illustrious  commander  just  named  had 
placed,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men. Before,  however,  we  revert  to  the  state  of 
things  which  arose  from  the  altered  relations  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy,  and  which  ultimately  opened  a 
path  for  the  ambition  of  Philip  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  dominion,  we  shall  proceed 
to  abridge  a  few  of  the  particulars  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  contemporary  writers,  concerning 
the  education  and  early  character  of  the  remarkable 
person  whose  exploits  we  are  to  record. 

Philip,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  was  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. The  eldest  brother,  whose  name  was  Alex- 
ander, fell,  in  early  life,  a  victim  to  the  ambitious  views 
or  vindictive  spirit  of  a  powerful  relative,  who  appears 
to  have  aimed  at  the  sovereign  power.  Perdiccas,  the 
second  in  order,  succeeded  to  a  weak  and  divided  go- 
vernment, and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  sunk 
under  the  combined  weight  of  foreign  and  domestic 
hostility,  had  not  Pelopidas,  that  just  and  prudent 
general,  interposed  his  prevailing  authority,  and  se- 
cured, under  the  sanction  of  the  Theban  name,  the 
hereditary  throne  which  belonged  to  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas. Relieved  from  the  menaces  of  his  opponents, 
Perdiccas  declared  himself  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Thebes  ;  and  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of 
every  thing  required  on  his  part,  he  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Pelopidas,  as  hostages  for  his  good  faith, 
the  person  of  his  brother  Philip,  together  with  thirty 
youths  of  the  first  distinction  in  Macedon. 

The  confidence  thus  placed  in  the  noble  Theban  was 
not  abused.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  biographers  of 
Philip  agree,  that  to  this  incident  in  his  history  may 
be  attributed  no  small  share  of  his  future  eminence, 
and  particularly  of  that  extensive  influence  which  he 
afterwards  exerted  over  the  sentiments  and  politics  of 
the  leading  Greeks.  The  young  prince  was  esta- 
blished in  the  family  of  Polymnus,  the  father  of  Epa- 
meinondas ;  and  the  same  tutors  who  had  formed  the 
mind  of  this  renowned  soldier,  were  procured  and  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  studies  of  the  interesting  stran- 
ger. The  literature,  the  manners,  and  the  virtues  of 
Greece  were  thus  rendered  familiar  to  the  susceptible 
genius  of  Philip ;  and  what  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all,  he  enjoyed  the  conversation 
and  example  of  Epameinondas  himself.  Spirited  and 
exalted  sentiments,  and  an  invincible  love  of  glory, 
marked,  at  an  early  period,  the  character  of  the  Ma- 


cedonian prince  ;  and  this  bias  of  his  nature  was  en- 
couraged and  confirmed  by  his  habitual  intercourse 
with  the  son  of  the  high-minded  Polymnus.  From 
the  great  Theban,  too,  he  learned  activity  and  vigour 
in  all  military  operations  ;  address  and  activity  in  im- 
proving all  opportunities,  and  in  turning  to  advantage 
every  incident  which  presented  itself  amid  the  various 
fortunes  of  war.  It  has,  indeed,  been  observed  by 
Plutarch  and  others,  that  it  was  only  in  regard  to  such 
qualities  as  constitute  a  successful  general,  that  Philip 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  instructions  of  his  preceptors, 
and  shewed  an  ardent  imitation  of  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  friend.  In  justice,  and  clemency,  and  true 
magnanimity,  says  the  biographer  now  mentioned, 
Philip  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Epameinondas. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  or 
from  what  change  in  affairs  the  royal  hostage  ceased 
to  have  his  constant  residence  at  Thebes.     It  appears 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  permitted  to  travel  into 
other  parts  of  Greece,  where,  under  the  direction  of 
able  masters,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
manners,  views,  dispositions,  and  interests  of  the  se- 
veral individuals  or  states  which,  at  that  period,  en- 
gaged most  of  the  public  attention.     The  arts,    the 
learning,  and  elegance  of  Athens,  he  seems  to  have 
particularly  studied  and  admired.     With  the  learned 
men  of  that  city,  he  formed  connections  which  conti- 
nued the  whole  course  of  his   reign.     He  revered  the 
lofty  genius  of  Plato,  and  was  well  received  by  that 
philosopher  in  return.     He  paid  due  respect  to  the 
rising  name  of  Theophrastus,  whilst  he  enrolled  the 
elegant  Isocrates  in  the  list  of  his  dearest  friends. 
Nor  was  the  intercourse  which  he  maintained  with 
Athens  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
talents  or  the  improvement  of  his  taste.     The  political 
state,  also,  of  that  important  capital,  the  passions,  the 
views,  and  even  the  corruptions  of  its  inhabitants, 
were  objects  which  gained  his  attention  and  extended 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature.     No  man  ever  knew 
better  than  Philip  all  the  weakness  and  all  the  strength 
of  the   Athenian    character  :   and    no  one  was  more 
ready  to  esteem  their  good  qualities,  to  despise  their 
faults,  and  to  derive  advantage  from  their  prejudices, 
violence,  and  fickleness. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  procured  for  himself 
the  honour  of  initiation  into  the  grand  mysteries  of 
Ceres,  at  one  of  the  celebrations  of  which  he  first  met 
with  Olympias,  the  second  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  at  that  time  highly  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  her  person.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
accompanied  Epameinondas  in  some  of  those  expedi- 
tions which  raised  to  such  a  height  the  military  repu- 
tation of  that  great  Theban,  and  to  have  studied  under 
him  the  practical  details  of  the  art  of  war,  which  can 
be  learned  nowhere  but  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  time,  however,  was  fast  approaching  when  the 
exigencies   of  his   paternal   kingdom  demanded   his 
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Biography,  presence,  and  gave  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his 
natural  talents  as  well  as  of  his  acquired  skill,  in  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  commander  and  statesman.  The 
conflict  with  the  Thessalians,  in  which  Pelopidas  lost 
his  life  ;  and  the  still  more  momentous  struggle  at 
Mantinea,  where  Epameinondas  died  the  death  of  a 
brave  soldier,  had  deprived  Macedon  of  her  best 
friends  and  most  efficient  allies,  and  left  her  almost 
single  handed  to  maintain  an  unequal  warfare  with 
Athens,  as  well  as  with  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  on 
her  own  borders.  Bardyllis,  the  veteran  king  of  the 
Illyrians,  availing  himself  of  the  circumstances  now 
mentioned,  and  having  no  longer  before  his  eyes  the 
fear  of  Thebes,  or  the  terror  of  her  victorious  generals, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  renewing  upon  Macedon  a 
claim  for  tribute,  said  to  have  been  paid  by  former 
sovereigns,  and  particularly  by  Amyntas,  the  father  of 
Perdiccas.  A  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian 
led  to  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  field.  The  valour  of 
each  army  was  equal  j  but  the  Illyrians  were  better 
disciplined  and  better  commanded,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  a  complete  triumph.  Perdiccas,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  bravery  stand  in  the  place  of 
military  skill,  fell  covered  with  wounds ;  whilst  the 
poor  remains  of  his  army,  of  whom  more  than  four 
thousand  were  cut  to  pieces,  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. 

The  throne  of  Macedon  being  thus  rendered  vacant, 
Philip  was  called  upon  to  succeed  his  brother  at  the 
helm  of  affairs,  either  in  his  own  right  or  in  that  of  an 
infant  nephew,  the  son  of  the  late  king.  We  are 
assured  by  Diodorus  that  Philip  was  still  detained  at 
Thebes  in  quality  of  a  hostage,  when  the  news  of  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  death  of  their 
king  reached  his  ears.  But  it  is  more  probable  that, 
as  Athenaeus  has  recorded,  he  was  already  in  one  of 
the  frontier  provinces  exercising  a  separate  authority, 
or  even  possessing  a  portion  of  royal  power,  as  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  the  younger  branches  of  his 
family,  when  the  serious  reverses  sustained  by  his 
countrymen  opened  a  path  to  the  painful  pre-eminence 
of  ruling  a  divided  people,  and  of  commanding  a  van- 
quished army. 

Circumstanced  as  Macedon  was,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, a  prince  whose  only  virtue  was  courage,  must 
necessarily  have  completed  its  ruin  ;  and  one  who 
possessed  less  of  this  virtue  than  Philip,  would  not 
have  attempted  to  re-establish  it.  The  greater  part 
of  its  forces  had  either  perished  in  the  field,  or  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Illyrians  had 
scarcely  gratified  their  rage  for  plunder,  when  the 
Peeonians,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  people,  who  in- 
habited the  mountains  of  Macedonia,  descended  into 
the  plains,  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction  which 
the  others  had  begun.  Ancient  pretensions  also  to 
the  sovereignty  of  this  unhappy  kingdom  were  once 
more  renewed,  on  the  part  of  two  powerful  competi- 
tors. Pausanias,  whom  Iphicrates  had  set  aside, 
openly  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  was  now 
ready  to  invade  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  of  Thracians,  who  were  induced  to  support  his 
title.  Argaeus  too,  the  ancient  rival  of  king  Amyntas, 
had  a  strong  party  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  ; 
whilst  the  people  of  Athens,  resenting  the  conduct  of 
the  late  king  Perdiccas,  in  joining  the  Theban  con- 
federacy, and  opposing  the  Athenian  claim  on  Amphi- 


polis,   sent  Mantius  to  second  his  attempt,  with  a 
strong  fleet  and  three  thousand  soldiers. 

Philip  was  not  dismayed  at  these  formidable  pre- 
parations to  dispute  his  succession.  Deriving  from 
nature  great  strength  of  mind,  and  having  rendered 
himself  a  complete  master  of  human  motives,  his 
first  cares  were  exerted  to  revive  the  courage  of 
the  Macedonian  people,  and  to  restore  discipline  to 
their  broken  and  dispirited  army.  On  this  occasion, 
as  through  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  superstitious  feelings  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  either  invented  or  brought  ta  their 
recollection  the  remarkable  response  of  the  oracle, 
which  portended  that  Macedon  should  rise  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  greatness,  under  a  son  of  Amyntas, 
of  whose  family  Philip  was  now  the  sole  survivor. 
Having  thus  identified  his  own  person  with  that  of 
the  prophetic  hero,  this  enterprising  prince  had  no 
difficulty  in  rousing  his  subjects  to  new  efforts.  Re- 
minding them  of  their  ancient  prowess,  he  set  before 
them  the  brilliant  rewards  of  military  toils  j  and  by 
the  exertion  of  an  irresistible  eloquence,  he  kindled 
in  their  hearts  at  once  the  love  of  glory,  the  desire  of 
revenge,  and  the  animating  glow  of  ambition.  The 
warlike  genius  of  his  character  displayed  itself  in  a 
variety  of  improvements,  applied  not  only  to  the  con- 
stitution of  his  army,  but  more  particularly  to  the  art 
of  employing  their  energies  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  :  and  in  a  short  time  the  forces  of  Macedon, 
so  lately  vanquished  and  despised  by  a  barbarian 
general,  struck  terror  into  the  best  disciplined  ranks, 
and  snatched  victory  from  the  most  experienced  troops 
of  Greece.  The  phalanx  was  long  a  memorial  of  the 
fine  talents  of  Philip,  and  the  means  of  his  greatest 
triumphs.  The  weight  and  valour  of  its  files  bore 
down  all  opposition  among  the  armies  of  the  east ; 
and  even  the  victorioiis  legions  of  Rome  gave  way 
before  the  impenetrable  thicket  of  spears,  and  the 
huge  mass  of  physical  strength  with  which  its  onset 
was  accompanied. 

The  Illyrians  having  retired,  or  being  driven  from 
a  territory  which  they  had  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
Paeonians  shewing  no  disposition  to  carry  on  a  war 
merely  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  against  so  active  a 
leader  as  Philip ;  there  remained  in  the  mean  time 
only  the  Athenians,  with  their  ally  Argaeus,  to  exer- 
cise the  vigilance  and  employ  the  arms  of  the  Mace- 
donian commander  :  but  the  power  and  opportunities 
of  these  antagonists  were  extremely  formidable.  The 
Athenian  fleet  under  Mantius  anchored  before  Me- 
thane", a  city  placed  on  the  Thermaic  Gulph,  and  at 
that  time  in  subjection  to  the  government  of  Attica. 
Here  Argseus  joined  with  such  forces  as  he  had  been 
able  to  raise,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  lay  siege  to 
Edessa,  or  Egee,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  pro- 
vince of  Pieria,  hoping  that  the  fall  of  so  important 
a  place  would  immediately  produce  the  submission  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  name  of  Philip,  how- 
ever, had  already  given  confidence  to  his  partisans, 
and  prepared  them  for  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  Argaeus  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
the  devoted  town,  he  saw  so  little  prospect  of  success, 
that  it  became  his  immediate  care  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  troops  committed  to  his  charge ;  and 
with  this  view  he  adopted  the  instant  resolution  of 
effecting  a  retreat  to  Methone".  But  this  contingency 
had  been  foreseen  by  Philip,  who  attacked  him  on  his 
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Biography,  march,  and  after  a  smart  engagement,  in  which  Ar- 
gaeus  fell,  succeeded  in  making  prisoners  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  army.  Such  of  these  as  were  Mace- 
donians, the  prince,  without  hesitation,  incorporated 
with  his  own  ranks  ;  whilst,  in  the  spirit  of  a  liberal 
generosity,  he  sent  the  Athenians  home,  loaded  with 
kindness,  and  full  of  respect  for  their  youthful  con- 
queror, to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  popularity  on 
which  he  afterwards  built  his  fame  and  influence  as 
the  ruler  of  Greece. 

To  deliver  his  western  frontier  from  the  constantly 
menacing  attitude  of  the  Illyrians,  Philip  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  movements  of  that  active  enemy  by 
making  an  inroad  upon  them.  The  veteran  Bardyllis, 
though  now  passed  his  ninetieth  year,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  forces  to  oppose  the  Macedonians ;  and  in 
a  battle  which  ensued,  he  acted  with  a  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity worthy  of  his  former  fame,  till  he  fell  fighting, 
surrounded  by  seven  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers. 
A  victory  so  signal  was  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  Illyria  became  a  Macedonian 
province ;  and  instead  of  being  as  formerly,  a  per- 
petual source  of  annoyance,  it  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  repose  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Philip. 

Having  thus  subdued  his  turbulent  neighbours,  and 
extended  his  sway  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  done,  the  active  mind  of  the  youthful  king  was 
now  fixed  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  his  states,  and 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  degree  of  power  which  might 
make  itself  felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece.  Such 
projects  soon  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
leading  republics  of  the  south,  and,  in  particular, 
roused  against  him  all  the  suspicions  and  military 
strength  of  Athens. 

To  understand,  however,  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  youthful  prince  first  tried  the  fortune  of  war  in 
opposition  to  the  Athenians,  we  must  revert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  condition  wherein  the  leading  states  of 
Greece  found  themselves  placed,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

During  the  arduous  struggle  between  Thebes  and 
Lacedaemon,  the  influence  of  Athens  was  gradually  on 
the  increase  ;  <md  after  the  fall  of  Epameinonclas,  the 
supremacy  departed  from  his  country  j  whilst  its  rival, 
Sparta,  was  too  much  reduced  to  have  the  power  of 
securing  the  prize  for  which  it  had  spent  its  best 
blood  and  treasure.  But  the  Athenian  people  were 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  subduing  force  of  a  more 
dangerous  enemy  than  even  the  sword  of  Theban  or 
Lacedaemonian  :  they  were  fast  becoming  the  victims 
of  effeminacy  and  ostentation ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  had  less  to  fear  abroad,  they  allowed  themselves 
.  to  become  more  licentious,  giddy,  and  extravagant  at 
home.  Devoted  to  public  amusements,  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  the  theatre,  and  lavished  on 
such  places  of  public  resort,  together  with  the  baths, 
the  shows,  and  the  festivals,  the  greater  portion  of 


their  fears  and  to  their  pride  alternately,  produced  but 
weak  resolutions  or  transitory  efforts,  when  the  1  \- 
urious  Athenian,  thinking  the  alarm  false,  or  the 
danger  gone  by,  returned  to  his  music,  his  poetry,  or 
theatrical  entertainment,  leaving  the  orator  to  exagge- 
rate, and  the  multitude  to  applaud. 

Sparta,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  been  great- 
ly weakened  by  the  successes  of  Thebes,  and  still  more 
by  the  wise  policy  of  her  great  leader  Epameinondas. 
He  withdrew  from  Lacedaemon  the  more  powerful  of 
her  dependents,  by  encouraging  Argos  to  turn  her 
arms  against  her ;  by  exciting  the  Arcadians  to  esta- 
blish their  independence,  and  by  enabling  the  Messe- 
nians  to  rebuild  and  fortify  the  city  from  which  their 
ancestors  had  been  expelled  by  the  unfeeling  dictates 
of  Sparta.  In  this  way  was  she  surrounded  by  many 
secret  or  declared  enemies,  who  had  felt  her  oppres- 
sion, and  who  therefore  were  resolved  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  her  power ;  whilst  she,  regarding  them 
as  revolted  subjects,  shewed  the  utmost  desire  to  re- 
duce them  to  their  former  obedience.  Hence  arose  a 
spirit  of  discontent  and  dissension  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peloponnesus  ;  which  it  was  Philip's  interest 
to  keep  alive,  and  from  which  he  afterwards  drew  no 
inconsiderable  advantage. 

The  Theban s  again,  whose  mental  qualities  were 
not  of  the  highest  order,  possessed  little  hold  upon 
the  reverence  or  submission  of  Greece.  Obstinate 
and  brave,  they  were  equal  to  every  thing  under  the 
guidance  of  Epameinondas,  whose  talents  had  ren- 
dered them  sovereigns  of  Bceotia,  and  arbiters  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  But  the  battle  of  Mantinea  had 
closed  this  reign  of  glory,  two  summers  before  Philip 
ascended  the  throne  ;  and  all  that  now  remained  to 
them  of  their  proud  character  was  only  its  fierceness 
and  ambition.  From  them,  therefore,  the  Macedo- 
nians had  nothing  to  fear  :  and  it  is  farther  deserving 
of  notice,  that  the  only  general  they  had,  after  Epa- 
meinondas, was  Pammenes,  the  early  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  aspiring  monarch  whose  life  is  now 
before  us. 

The  Phocians  and  Thessalians  were  by  no  means 
formidable,  either  for  genius  or  power.  The  former, 
indeed,  were  brave,  determined,  and  persevering ; 
and  in  this  protracted  war  with  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  they  displayed  a  degree  of  military  skill  and 
fortitude  which  shed  no  small  lustre  over  their  fall. 
At  the  period,  however,  more  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, Phocis  presented  no  serious  obstacle  to 
the  ambitious  views  of  Philip.  The  people  of  Thes- 
saly  too,  noted  for  fickleness  and  the  love  of  change, 
pursued  a  line  of  policy  so  completely  subversive  of 
their  independence,  as  soon  to  throw  into  the  scale 
in  favour  of  Macedon  the  full  weight  of  the  power 
which  a  clearer  view  of  their  own  interest  would  have 
led  them  to  employ  against  her.  In  recompense  for 
the  assistance  which  he  lent  them  to  expel  the  tyrants 
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that   wealth   which   should   have  been  employed  in     Tisiphonus,  Pitholaus,  and  Lycophron,   they  gave  to 
strengthening  their  interests,  and  creating  means  of    Philip  the  liberty  of  using,  and  even  of  commanding 
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defence.  The  toils  and  privations  of  actual  war  could 
no  longer  be  endured  by  the  soft  citizen,  the  lover 
and  patron  of  the  arts  5  and  mercenaries  accordingly 
•were  sought  on  all  hands  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
phalanx,  and  even  to  occupy  those  posts  of  honour  in 
the  field,  once  so  ardently  coveted  by  the  brave  con- 
temporaries of  Cimon  and  Miltiades.  The  stern  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  and  his  moving  appeals  to 


their  ports  and  shipping.  Their  cavalry  too,  the  best 
and  most  celebrated  in  Greece,  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company him  in  all  his  campaigns  ;  and  thus,  by 
means  of  a  gentle  and  affable  address,  and  by  affect- 
ing the  greatest  moderation  amidst  the  most  splendid 
success,  he  secured  to  himself  all  the  advantages  of 
conquest,  while  he  avoided  the  opprobrium  attached 
to  a  selfish  policy  and  ambitious  views. 
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Biography.  From  this  brief  survey  of  the  several  members  of 
v^^^O  the  Grecian  body,  it  is  manifest  that  Athens  was, 
in  all  respects,  the  most  formidable,  and  possessed  of 
the  most  extensive  influence.  The  prudence  of  Philip's 
administration,  therefore,  naturally  dictated  to  him 
the  expediency  of  cultivating  peace  in  the  meantime, 
at  least,  with  this  ambitious  though  degenerate  state. 
To  secure  the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  accordingly, 
it  would  appear  that  he  offered  the  assistance  of  his 
arms  to  repress  the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  and  to 
recover  for  his  new  allies  the  possession  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  a  city  which  they  had  formerly  held,  and  the 
command  of  which  they  now  most  ardently  coveted. 
Amidst  much  doubt  as  to  the  terms  and  object  of 
this  alliance,  it  is  clear  that  a  plan  was  concerted 
between  the  Athenian  and  Macedonian  governments 
for  the  reduction  of  Olynthus  by  their  combined 
arms.  It  is  also  ascertained,  that  the  first  move- 
ments made  to  realize  their  purpose  were  attended 
with  success.  Potidaa  yielded  to  the  attack  of 
Philip;  and  Torone,  a  place  of  importance,  submitted 
to  the  confederates  ;  both  of  which  received  Athenian 
garrisons,  and  owned  the  Athenian  power.  Olynthus 
thus  hemmed  in,  and  deprived  of  the  principle  means 
of  defence,  could  not  long  have  resisted  the  united 
force  of  two  such  powerful  enemies  ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  fall  at  this  epoch,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  causes  which  are  not  now  perfectly 
understood,  but  which  were  probably  connected  with 
an  increasing  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  confede- 
rated powers  themselves. 

For  the  next  event,  as  Mr.  Mitford  justly  remarks, 
the  hinge  on  which  the  following  history  of  Athens 
and  Macedonia  turns,  the  historian  wholly  fails  us,  and 
the  orators  to  whom  we  owe  certain  knowledge  of 
the  important  fact,  have  avoided  all  detail,  and  all 
circumstances.  That  the  purpose  of  Athens  in  the 
Olynthian  war  was  conquest  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt ;  nor  have  her  orators  disguised  that  inten- 
tion on  her  part.  The  views  of  Philip,  however,  are 
less  obvious.  To  circumscribe  the  power  of  Olyn- 
thus, long  a  formidable  neighbour  to  Macedonia, 
or  even  to  root  out  that  power  altogether,  might 
seem  expedient  to  this  politic  commander  ;  but  to 
establish  the  reign  of  Athens  over  the  whole  Mace- 
donian coast,  without  any  security  or  compensation  to 
his  own  countrymen,  is  a  measure  which  indicates  no 
trace  of  the  wisdom  by  which  Philip's  proceedings 
were  on  all  occasions  distinguished.  The  event,  how- 
ever, above  alluded  to,  and  which  took  place  at  this 
period,  threw  a  strong  light  on  the  motives  of  the 
one  party,  and  determined  finally  the  conduct  of  the 
others.  Of  Methon6  and  Pydna,  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  his  dominions,  the  Athenians  had  long  pos- 
sessed the  former,  though  adjoining  to  both  his  capi- 
tals, Pella  and  Edessa ;  the  other  being  the  only 
maritime  town  which  had  been  retained  in  subjection 
to  Macedon,  and  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Philip. 
Upon  this  important  place  also,  the  insatiable  ambi- 
tion of  Athens  now  darted  its  views  ;  and  sending 
her  fleet  thither,  -encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  revolt, 
promising  them  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
Athenian  people. 

A  more  flagrant  breach  of  confidence  could  not 
well  be  committed.  It  was  in  vain  for  Philip  to  send 
ministers  to  Athens  to  complain  of  the  injury :  no 
redress  was  obtained ;  on  the  contrary,  Demosthenes, 


in  his  harangues  to  the  people,  congratulated  them 
on  this  accession  to  their  power,  as  well  as  on  the  loss 
sustained,  by  one  whom  he  was  pleased  to  pronounce 
their  enemy.  The  fact  is  thus  clearly  avowed,  though 
no  attempt  is  anywhere  made  to  justify  it,  or  even  to 
set  forth  the  motives  which  induced  the  Athenian 
admiral'  to  violate,  by  so  unambiguous  a  measure,  the 
alliance  then  subsisting  between  his  republic  and 
Macedon. 

Having  in  this  manner  forfeited  the  co-operation 
of  Philip,  the  Athenians,  relaxed  in  their  efforts 
against  Olynthus.  Confining  their  views  in  the  mean- 
time to  Amphipolis,  they  sent  their  general  Iphicrates 
against  it  with  a  considerable  armament ;  but  as  this 
able  officer  was  superseded  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  arranging  terms  for  a  capitulation,  the  Amphipo- 
litans  refused  to  close  the  negotiation,  and  stood 
again  to  their  arms.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  the 
troops,  now  under  Timotheus,  were  directed  against 
some  inferior  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  but  poorly  rewarded  the  labours,  and 
ill  answered  the  expectations  which  attended  the 
equipment  of  fleets  and  armies. 

It  was  reserved  for  other  means  than  the  sword, and 
the  battering-ram  to  reduce  Amphipolis.  Charide- 
mus,  an  Athenian  general,  who  had  passed  over  to 
the  Olynthians  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
seems  to  have  induced  the  leading  men  of  that  city 
to  espouse  the  cause  which  he  himself  had  appeared 
to  desert.  He  used  his  interest  so  successfully  with 
the  Amphipolitans,  that  they  consented  to  abjure  the 
Olynthian  dominion,  and  to  embrace  the  protection 
of  Athens ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  argu- 
ment this  revolution  was  effected,  it  is  now  in  vain  to 
conjecture,  it  being  a  point  of  honour  with  the 
Athenian  democrats  to  conceal  and  reward  every  act 
of  treachery  which  seemed  to  promote  their  own 
views. 

Before  we  proceed  to  unfold  the  operations  which 
occurred  in  the  war  between  Macedon  and  Athens, 
we  shall  record  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  events 
Avhich  diversified  the  domestic  life  of  Philip.  Upon 
his  return  to  Macedon,  after  his  successful  campaign 
against  the  tyrants  of  Thessaly,  when  already  re- 
garded with  admiration  as  a  consummate  soldier  and 
statesman,  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Epirus,  was  conducted  with  all  due  honours  to  his 
court,  where  their  espousals  were  celebrated  with  much 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  beauty  and  liveliness 
of  this  princess  had  struck  him  forcibly,  when  he  first 
met  her  at  Samothrace,  whilst  engaged  in  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres  ;  but  the  fidelity  of  Philip,  as  a  husband, 
has  been  generally  called  in  question  ;  and  his  irregu- 
larities on  this  head  were  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
family  quarrels  which  rendered  himself  so  unhappy, 
and  excited  suspicions  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Alex- 
ander's birth.  In  due  time,  the  birth  of  an  heir  gra- 
tified the  hopes  of  Macedon;  and  the  news  of  the 
queen's  delivery  reached  the  ears  of  the  delighted 
monarch  immediately  after  he  had  listened  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  victory  gained  by  his  general  Parmenio, 
and  of  a  prize  obtained  by  the  chariots  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

Philip  had  from  his  earliest  years  affected,  or  felt  a 
deep  respect  for  learning,  and  the  profounder  branches 
of  philosophy ;  and  among  the  great  men  to  whose 
precepts  he  had  listened,  and  from  whose  fume  he  had 
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Biography,  derived  lustre  to  his  court,  was  the  celebrated  Aris- 
totle. The  letter  addressed  to  this  sage,  by  the 
Macedonian  sovereign  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  is  fami- 
liar to  every  reader  of  Grecian  history,  and  has  been 
universally  regarded  as  expressing  at  once  his  reve- 
rence for  the  great  Stagirite,  and  his  sense  of  the 
vast  importance  of  giving  a  right  bias  to  the  mind  of  a 
youth  who  was  destined  to  preside  over  the  fortunes 
of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  epistle  runs  as  follows  : 

"  King  Philip,  to  Aristotle.  Health  ! 
"  You  are  to  know  that  a  son  hath  been  born  to 
us.  We  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  having  be- 
stowed him  on  us,  as  for  bestowing  him  at  a  time 
when  Aristotle  lives.  We  assure  ourselves  that  you 
will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  to  be  our  successor, 
and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedon.  Farewell !" 

We  pass  over  the  absurd  anecdotes  which  have 
been  preserved  by  several  annalists,  relating  to  the 
various  dreams  and  omens  which  shadowed  forth  the 
future  greatness  of  Alexander.  These,  as  well  as  the 
monstrous  fiction  which  was  invented  to  connect  his 
paternity  with  a  visit  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  the 
chamber  of  Olyrnpias,  were  no  doubt  circulated  to 
feed  the  contemptible  vanity  of  the  prince,  at  the 
period  when,  elated  by  his  numerous  triumphs,  he 
thought  proper  to  spurn  the  recollections  of  an  earthly 
origin,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  a  divine 
descent.  The  gossip  of  Macedonian  soothsayers,  is 
beneath  the  notice  of  history  •  and  although  Boyle 
has  gravely  dilated  on  the  letter  which  the  queen  ad- 
dressed to  her  son  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Asia,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
ridiculous  story  of  the  serpent  was  ever  countenanced 
by  Olyrnpias. 

Social  war.  But  to  return  to  Philip  and  the  interests  of  Greece, 
we  may  observe,  that  almost  immediately  after  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  Athenians  on  Am- 
phipolis,  a  revolt  took  place  among  their  confederates 
at  home,  which  led  to  what  has  been  called  the  social 
war.  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  the  newly 
established  commonwealth  of  Cos  united  together, 
to  resist  a  dominion  which  they  considered  not  only 
oppressive  but  degrading  ;  and  they  engaged  in  their 
alliance  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  who,  as  well  as  the 
others,  suffered  from  Athenian  exactions  upon  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects.  Measures  being  then  con- 
certed, they  joined  in  declaring  to  the  government  of 
Athens,  "  that  they  were  resolved  henceforward  to 
protect  their  own  commerce  with  their  own  fleets, 
and  wanting  thus  nothing  from  the  Athenian  navy, 
they  would  of  course  pay  no  more  tribute  for  its  sup- 
port." The  island  of  Euboea,  too,  actuated  by  similar 
motives,  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  invited  to  their  aid  a  small  army  of  The- 
bans,  who  crossed  over,  in  order  to  establish  a  footing 
among  their  allies,  before  the  people  of  Athens  could 
adopt  any  measures  to  shake  their  independence.  All 
these  precautions,  however,  were  in  vain.  The 
Athenians,  under  the  prudent  command  of  Timotheus, 
soon  recovered  their  influence  among  the  Euboeans, 
and  reduced  the  Theban  troops  to  such  distress,  that, 
without  coining  to  a  battle,  they  were  glad  to  accept 
of  a  capitulation  and  return  home. 

The  other  confederates  were  not  so  easily  brought 
to  concession.  But  before  any  decisive  steps  were 
taken  against  them,  and  just  as  the  victorious  general 
was  listening  to  the  congratulations  excited  by  his  re- 


turn from  Euboea :  lo,  messengers  arrive  from  Amphi- 
polis,  with  the  alarming  news  that  Olynthus  md 
Macedonia  were  united  in  a  confederacy,  to  carry  their 
arms  against  that  favourite  colony  of  the  Athenian 
people,  so  recently  restored  to  their  dominion  ;  adding 
that  it  must  necessarily  fall,  if  not  succoured  with 
that  speedy  support  which  they  were  sent  to  sup- 
plicate. 

The  situation  of  Macedonia,  deprived  of  sea  ports 
and  having  her  central  provinces  occupied  by  Athe- 
nian garrisons,  dictated  to  Philip  the  expediency  of  this 
alliance  with  Olynthus.  Pydna  had  been  seduced 
from  him  by  the  most  unjustifiable  means  ;  and  he 
had  recently  seen  Amphipolis  transferred  to  the  same 
people,  by  the  operation  of  a  species  of  influence 
which  justly  excited  his  worst  suspicions.  Potida;a 
and  Methone  were  likewise  subject  to  Athens ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sea  coast  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Olynthians,  with  whom  he  had  waged  a  hazar- 
dous war,  for  the  sake  of  his  Athenian  allies,  who  re- 
quited his  services  by  the  seduction  and  capture  of 
Pydna.  Olynthus  and  Macedonia,  indeed,  were  not 
likely  to  remain  long  on  terms  of  friendship.  Their 
interests  were  so  diametrically  opposed,  that  the  rise 
of  the  one  almost  necessarily  implied  the  depression 
of  the  other  ;  and  yet  they  had  both  suffered  so  much 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  government, 
and  been  treated  with  such  barefaced  iniquity,  that 
they  agreed  in  the  meantime  to  forget  their  mutual 
aggressions  and  individual  advantage,  and  profit  by 
the  embarrassment  of  that  people,  now  engaged  in  an 
arduous  war  with  their  allies,  in  order  to  drive  them 
for  ever  from  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  and  the  shores 
of  western  Thrace. 

Nothing  was  more  unexpected  at  Athens,  than  a 
treaty  such  as  this  between  Macedon  and  Olynthus. 
The  possibility  of  it  even,  had  never  once  occurred  to 
the  orators  and  popular  leaders  of  that  aspiring  city ; 
and  the  tidings,  accordingly,  that  Philip  had  joined  his 
victorious  arms  to  those  of  their  inveterate  enemies, 
the  Olynthians,  spread  dismay  and  confusion  through 
all  classes  of  the  Republic.  This  event  afforded  a  fair 
opportunity  for  covering  with  reproach  that  unprin- 
cipled party,  who,  by  advising  the  nefarious  aggres- 
sion at  Pydna,  had  forced  a  valuable  ally  to  become  a 
dangerous  enemy.  Violent  dispute  and  much  conflict 
of  oratory  ensued  between  the  antagonist  members 
of  administration  ;  of  Avhich  the  result  was,  according 
to'  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  multitude,  that  negotia- 
tion should  be  entered  into  with  the  Macedonians  and 
Olynthians,  and  the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
state  employed  for  the  important  purpose  of  reducing 
their  rebellious  allies. 

It  belongs  to  the  general  historian  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  which  Athens  carried  on  against  the 
several  communities  which  had  dared  to  throw  off 
her  yoke  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  operations  of  Philip  and  his  new  confederates  in 
the  north,  in  pursuing  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted 
for  diminishing  the  Athenian  influence  in  the  Mace- 
donian and  Thracian  colonies. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decree  passed  at  Athens,  envoys 
were  forthwith  despatched,  to  Macedon  ;  and  com- 
missioners were  sent  thence  in  return  to  treat  on  the 
part  of  Philip  and  the  Olynthians,  in  the  Athenian  ca- 
pital. Various  proposals  were  made  on  both  sides  with- 
out any  success,  and  perhaps  without  any  sincere  desire 
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of  accommodation  on  either.  In  the  meantime,  the 
alliance  between  Macedon  and  Olynthus  was  advanc- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  a  measure  of  which  the  expe- 
diency was  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  negotia- 
tion lately  attempted  with  the  common  enemy.  Philip 
resigned  in  favour  of  his  allies,  the  city  of  Anthemus, 
which  originally  belonging  to  Macedon,  had  twice 
changed  its  masters,  and  now  reverted  to  a  people 
whose  dominion  was  cherished,  and  who  set  a  high 
value  on  the  possession. 

But  all  this  arrangement  and  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  was  only  preparatory  to 
the    execution   of  his   settled   purpose    of  wresting 
Amphipolis  from   the  hands  of  the  Athenians.     The 
Capture  ot     .        fe  .        formec]     tne  skill  which   Philip    had  ac- 
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lis.  quired  in  the  science  of  attack,  availed  him  greatly  in 

his  efforts,  to  intimidate  the  townsmen  into  com- 
pliance ;  and  the  influence  of  a  friendly  party  within 
the  walls  contributed,  it  is  thought,  not  less  than  his 
battering  engines,  to  dispose  the  garrison  to  listen  to 
speedy  terms.  Diodorus,  it  is  true,  informs  us  that 
the  town  was  taken  by  storm ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Athenian  faction  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, and  lost  much  blood  in  defence  of  their 
works,  as  well  as  in  repelling  the  various  assaults 
which  were  made,  wherever  a  breach  was  practicable. 
At  length  the  determined  resolution  of  the  assailants 
deprived  the  besieged,  at  once  of  the  hope  and  of  the 
means  of  holding  out  till  relief  could  arrive  from  the 
Athenian  territory.  A  surrender  took  place  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  humanity  and  liberal  spirit  of  Philip 
were  strikingly  set  forth,  and  added  much  to  the  re- 
putation for  magnanimity  which  he  had  formerly  ac- 
quired. No  one  was  put  to  death  for  having  opposed 
the  views  of  the  king,  or  for  entertaining  political 
attachments  inconsistent  with  his  claims.  Only  the 
most  violent  of  the  Athenian  partisans  were  banished, 
because  they  could  not  be  trusted  in  a  place  now  held 
by  a  different  interest,  or  voluntarily  withdrew,  as 
not  thinking  themselves  safe  under  so  complete  a 
change  of  circumstances.  All  prisoners  of  war  were 
freely  dismissed.  The  affability  of  Philip,  and  his 
kind  consideration  for  all,  gained  every  heart ;  and  in 
uniting  Amphipolis  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  he 
did  as  little  violence  to  the  feelings  of  its  inhabitants 
as  to  its  municipal  constitution. 

Having-  settled  the  affairs  of  this  important  station, 
the  conquerors  next  proceeded  to  Pydna.  Notwith- 
standing the  revolt  which  had  done  so  much  discredit 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  Athenians  ;  there  still 
remained  among  the  citizens,  a  strong  party  attached 
to  the  interests  of  Philip,  and  with  these  adherents, 
such  an  arrangement  was  privately  made  as  opened 
the  gates  of  the  town  at  the  first  approach  of  the 
Macedonian  army.  His  next  object  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  Potidaea.  This  place  the  reader  is  aware  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Olynthus ;  and  the  oppressive 
nature  of  the  Athenian  government  had  already  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  most  of  the  people  for  returning 
to  their 'ancient  allegiance,  which  the  presence  of  a 
garrison  within  their  walls  alone  prevented  them 
from  effecting.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  Olynthians  appeared 
before  the  town,  the  Athenian  party  consulted  their 
safety  by  retiring  into  the  citadel,  where  they  were 
almost  immediately  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 
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With  his  usual  humanity,  Philip  instantly  provided 
for  the  personal  security  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners 
who  thus  fell  into  his  hands.  Giving  up  Potidaea  to 
the  Olynthians,  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  Athenians  found  within 
the  walls  ;  sensible  that  his  interference  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  protect  these  unfortunate  persons 
from  the  rage  of  the  natives,  who  would  have  made 
haste  to  revenge  upon  them  the  tyrannical  treatment 
of  which  they  had  some  reason  to  complain.  The 
generous  policy  of  the  Macedonian  prince  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  mere  personal  security.  He  liberally 
supplied  the  wants  of  his  prisoners  in  the  meantime  ; 
and  without  burdening  them  with  the  payment  of 
ransom,  or  in  any  way  restricting  their  liberty  of 
action,  he  sent  them  to  Athens  at  his  own  expense. 

The  effects  of  this  campaign  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Athenians.  Every  dependency  of  any 
consequence,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Egrean, 
from  the  confines  of  Thessaly  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus  was  wrested  from  them,  and  added  to  the 
strength  of  their  growing  enemies.  Meanwhile  the 
confederate  or  social  war,  engaged  their  whole  atten- 
tion, and  occupied  all  their  means,  without  affording 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  a  favourable  issue. 
Philip,  eager  to  profit  by  this  embarrassment  at 
Athens,  and  to  derive  some  advantage  from  his  con- 
quests, directed  his  thoughts  to  the  gold-mines  of 
Thrace,  where,  as  being  at  no  great  distance  from 
Amphipolis,  seem  to  have  given  to  this  colony  the 
great  value  which  it  all  along  possessed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Athenians.  At  this  period  Cotys  or  Sitacles  was 
king  of  all  Thrace  ;  a  singular  person,  and  one  who 
affected  to  exchange  the  unpolished  mode  of  life  habi- 
tual to  his  countrymen,  for  the  soft  and  enervating 
luxury  of  more  southern  climates.  He  possessed 
little  of  that  warlike  spirit  and  savage  boldness  which 
had  rendered  his  ancestors  so  formidable;  but  appears 
to  have  put  his  chief  confidence  in  the  power  of 
Athens,  with  which  he  was  in  alliance,  and  to  one 
of  whose  generals,  Iphicrates,  he  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
laboured  under  a  species  of  romantic  insanity  ;  which 
led  him  to  forsake  the  habitations  of  men,  and  the 
protection  of  cities,  that  he  might  plunge  into  the 
depth  of  forests,  and  hold  his  court  amid  the  wildest 
scenery  of  uncultivated  nature,  exhibiting  his  state  on 
the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  and  receiving  perfumes  from 
the  flowers  which  sprang  up  around  his  tents. 

Such  was  the  man  against  whom  Philip  conducted 
his  victorious  army.  The  particulars  of  the  expedition, 
indeed,  are  not  recorded  accurately  by  any  historian, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  vis.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, perfectly  ascertained,  that  Cotys  did  not  remain 
to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  forces.  On 
the  contrary,  he  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  to  the 
desecration  of  Philip's  soldiers  a  delightful  residence 
in  the  woods,  called  Onocarsis,  to  which,  as  the  place 
of  his  chief  enjoyments,  the  infatuated  king  had 
opened  several  avenues  meeting  in  a  centre.  Diffident 
of  his  power  in  the  field,  Cotys  was  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  his  literary  powers  on  the  mind  of  the  in- 
vader. He  despatched  an  epistle  to  Philip,  the  con- 
tents of  which  have  unfortunately  not  transpired  ;  but 
as  the  perusal  of  the  piece  produced  a  smile  on  the 
countenance  of  his  brother  monarch,  the  Macedonian 
courtiers  caught  the  feeling  which  that  smile  ex- 
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Biography,  pressed,  and  burst  out  into  the  loudest  merriment  at 
'  the  very  idea   of  a   letter  j  from    the  wrong-headed 
Cotys. 

Advancing  into  the  country,  the  king  of  Macedon 
found  a  colony  of  Thsesians  situated  at  Crenidae,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  people  of  Thasus  had  derived  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment from  working  the  veins  of  gold.  This  colony  he 
instantly  dislodged,  and  settled  Macedonians  in  their 
place,  giving  to  the  new  establishment  the  name  of 
Philippi,  so  famous  afterwards  in  Roman  history  for 
the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  next  proceeded 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  celebrated  mines.  His 
soldiers  descended  with  torches,  and  soon  discovered 
a  vein  which  had  not  been  wrought  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  found,  however,  that  the  former  pos-  • 
sessors  had  not  been  deficient  either  in  art  or  perseve- 
rance. Canals  had  been  contrived  with  infinite  pains 
to  drain  off  the  water,  which  was  directed  into  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  subterraneous  lakes  :  and,  on 
the  whole,  though  the  works  bore  recent  marks  of 
neglect  or  ignorance,  Philip  saw  abundant  encourage- 
ment for  renewing  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
Numbers  were  accordingly  employed,  and  all  the 
contrivances  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  were 
immediately  put  in  action,  to  draw  from  this  fund  of 
wealth  greater  treasures  than  it  had  hitherto  yielded. 
Nor  were  his  labours  unattended  with  success,  for 
the  addition  which  he  thus  made  to  his  resources  was 
estimated  at  ten  thousand  talents,  or  two  millions 
sterling  annually;  a  sum  so  improbably  large,  that 
we  cannot  free  our  minds  from  the  suspicion  of  a  ma- 
terial inaccuracy.  Mr.  Mitford,  without  stating  his 
authority,  reduces  the  amount  to  a  thousand  talents, 
a  return  not  only  much  more  reasonable,  when  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  means  used  for  obtaining  it,  but 
also  more  commensurate  with  the  wants  which  Philip 
had  to  supply,  and  the  military  operations  which  he 
had  to  defray. 

While  the  Macedonians  were  thus  successfully  real- 
izing their  projects  upon  Thrace,  a  rebellion  was 
stirred  up  against  Cotys  by  Miltochytes,  a  prince  of 
his  own  family  ;  and,  although  this  absurd  king  was 
in  alliance  with  Athens,  and  had  been  honoured  by 
the  Athenian  people  with  the  freedom  of  their  city  and 
a  golden  crown,  his  cause  was  abandoned  by  the  deino- 
cratical  party  headed  by  Demosthenes,  and  the  views  of 
his  unnatural  relative  encouraged  and  actively  sup- 
ported. The  object  of  this  turbulent  and  unprincipled 
body  was  evidently  to  create  in  Thrace  an  occasion 
for  their  interference  against  Philip,  the  progress  of 
whose  arms  had  excited  no  small  apprehension  in  the 
Athenian  republic.  But  their  iniquitous  plans  were 
not  crowned  with  success.  Ergophilus,  the  first  com- 
mander employed  by  them,  was  superseded  before  he 
could  perform  any  thing  which  deserved  a  place  in 
history.  Antocles,  too,  who  was  sent  to  succeed  .him, 
was  not  only  in  like  manner  soon  recalled,  but  was 
even  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  want  of  zeal  in 
this  nefarious  project.  Still  unrewarded  by  any  ma- 
terial impression  on  Thrace,  the  demagogues  at 
Athens  had  however  the  malignant  satisfaction  to  hear 
that  Cotys  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers;  citizens 
of  the  Grecian  town  of  (Enus,  whose  names  were 
Heraclides  and  Python.  The  latter  forthwith  repaired 
to  Athens,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
people,  he  avowed  the  murder,  and  expressing  his 
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satisfaction  with  what  he  had  done,  demanded  the  Philip  of 
reward  which  the  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to  Macedou. 
give  for  accomplishing  the  death  of  a  tyrant. 

It  should  seem  that  Philip,  thoug4i  not  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator  of  what  was  going  forward,  abstained 
rigidly  from  all  participation  in  actual  hostility,  in 
favour  of  either  side.  He  saw  the  Athenians  conti- 
nuing to  prosecute  their  infamous  designs  against  the 
infant  son  of  the  murdered  king,  and  even  stirring  up 
new  competitors  for  the  Thracian  crown ;  but  neither 
policy  nor  a  sense  of  equity,  nor  even  the  generous 
humanity  upon  which  he  so  often  professed  to  act, 
overcame  his  determination  to  remain  neutral.  He 
estimated,  with  sufficient  foresight  and  accuracy,  the 
effects  of  protracted  hostility  as  well  on  Athens  as  on 
Thrace  ;  and  as  the  great  aim  of  his  ambition  was  to 
weaken  both,  and  to  extend  his  influence  over  the  whole 
Grecian  peninsula,  he  beheld,  no  doubt,  with  an -in- 
ward feeling  of  satisfaction,  the  waste  of  treasure  and 
the  effusion  of  blood,  so  copiously  drawn  from  the 
two  contending  parties. 

-  It  belongs  to  the  annalist  to  detail  the  sundry 
movements  made  by  the  Athenians  to  accomplish 
their  ends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  even 
whilst  the  confederate  war  raged  in  other  quarters 
with  unabated  fury.  These  occurrences  do  not  fall 
under  our  department,  farther  than  they  are  connected 
with  the  transactions  of  Philip's  reign,  and  his  con- 
cern in  the  affairs  of  Greece  :  a  consideration  which 
induces  us  to  quicken  our  steps,  to  pass  over  the 
treaty  with  Thrace,  and  the  settlement  of  differences 
with  the  confederated  powers,  and  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  sacred  or  Phocian  war  ;  an  event  which  opened, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Grecian  states,  a  theatre  for 
the  talents,  the  ambition,  and  the  military  skill  of  this 
Macedonian  sovereign. 

The  war  which  we  have  just  designated  arose  from 
the  deep  dislike  and  envy  which  Thebes  entertained 
towards  Phocis  and  Lacedsmon.  The  first  of  these 
states  was  accused  of  occupying  some  lands  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  which  the  religion  of  Sacred  or 
ancient  times  had  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  thereby  Phociaa 
consigned  to  perpetual  desolation.  The  Amphictyo-  war< 
nic  council,  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  The- 
bans,  and  professing  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  reli- 
gion and  of  the  rights  of  the  god,  whose  territory  had  / 
been  violated,  found  themselves  induced  to  impose  on 
the  Phocians  a  heavy  fine  for  their  impiety.  A  similar 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  Lacedaemon,  for  a  sup- 
posed breach  of  public  faith  in  seizing,  at  a  period  of 
national  peace,  the  citadel  of  Thebes  ;  but  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  venerable  Amphictyons  was  not  in  this 
case  so  powerfully  backed  by  popular  feeling  as  it  was 
when  directed  against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians,  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  rigidly  enforced.  These 
last  offenders,  however,  were  pursued  with  equal 
zeal  and  hatred  by  the  partisans  of  Thebes,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  expelled  by  their  pious 
neighbours,  when  the  sense  of  injustice,  and  a  clear 
perception  of  the  hypocritical  motives  of  .their  prin- 
cipal persecutors,  drove  them  to  extremities,  and  dic- 
tated an  appeal  to  arms.  Philomelus,  a  man  of  talents 
and  plausible  address,  was  appointed  their  leader ; 
who  by  means  of  certain  private  resources,  and  a  small 
donation  from  Archedamus  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded 
in  raising  a  body  of  troops,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
instantly  marched  to  Delphi,  took  possession  of  the 
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city,  and  assumed  the  custody  of  the  temple  with  its 
immense  treasures. 

A  formal  decree  on  the  part  of  the  Amphictyons  pro- 
nounced the  people  of  Phocis  enemies  to  heaven  and 
to  Greece  ;  and  an  invitation  was  addressed  to  all  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  council,  and  who 
retained  any  regard  for  religion,  to  draw  the  sword 
against  sacrilege,  and  thereby  to  discharge  the  sacred 
obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  Gods  and  to  this 
country.  This  summons  produced  the  desired  effect. 
In  a  moment,  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  Perrhaebi- 
ans,  Dorians,  Dolopians,  Athemanteans,  Achaeans, 
Phthiotes,  Magnetes,  (Enians  and  some  others,  influ- 
enced either  by  indignation  at  the  profane  conduct  of 
the  Phocians,  or  by  the  intrigues  of  Thebes,,  rushed 
into  the  field  to  oppose  Philomelus  and  his  adherents. 

The  Athenians  employed  in  watching  Philip,  or  in 
directing  against  him  the  arms  of  their  mercenaries 
and  allies,  satisfied  themselves  with  an  empty  pro- 
mise to  the  Phocian  general,  and  with  the  vain  for- 
malities of  a  treaty.  They  allowed  him  to  be  defeated 
and  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  members  of  the  holy  al- 
liance ;  and  soon  after  this  event,  their  fears  were  so 
much  engaged  by  the  menaces  of  the  Persian  court, 
that  measures  of  self-defence  occupied  all  their 
thoughts,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  lasting 
peace  with  the  ruler  of  Macedonia.  A  proposal  even 
was  made  by  some  of  the  leading  persons  in  the 
Athenian  administration,  to  invite  Philip  to  join  them 
in  an  armed  defence  against  the  common  enemy  ,of 
Greece ;  and  it  is  said,  that  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
the  other  states  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  Mace- 
don  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body.  This  it  is 
well  known,  was  ardently  desired  by  Philip,  and  was, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  order  to)  gratify  that 
monarch,  proposed  by  some  one  of  his  partisans  at 
Athens.  The  suspicions  of  Demosthenes,  how- 
ever, and  a  full  disclosure  of  the  designs  of  Persia, 
which  were  not  directed  against  Greece  but  Egypt, 
frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  Macedonian  faction,  and 
excluded  the  king  from  the  honour  which  they  had 
intended  for  him. 

In  the  meantime,  says  Leland,  this  prince  ever  rest- 
kss  and  aspiring,  ever  attentive  to  the  schemes  which 
his  ambition  dictated,  and  ever  provided  with  some 
pretence  to  justify  his  hostilities  against  those  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him,  turned  his  thoughts  to  Me- 
thone  as  a  city  which  his  interests  required  he  should 
reduce.  The  Methoneans  prepared  themselves  for  an 
obstinate  defence ;  and  the  siege  which  ensued  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  a  wound  which 
Philip  received  in  one  of  his  eyes,  and  which  has  given 
occasion  to  several  fabulous  narratives.  It  was  in- 
flicted with  an  arrow ;  which  on  being  extracted,  was 
found  to  have  inscribed  on  it  the  following  label : 
"\Aster  to  Philip's  right  eye."  This  expert  bowman, 
it  seems,  had  offered  his  services  to  the  king,  recom- 
mending himself  by  the  assurance  that  his  skill  in 
shooting  was  so  nice,  that  he  could  with  his  arrows 
strike  down  a  bird  in  its  flight.  "  It  is  well,"  said 
Philip,  "  I  shall  make  use  of  thee  when  I  wage  war 
with  starlings." 

The  Athenians  had  sent  succours  for  the  relief  of 
Methone  ;  but  the  siege  was  pressed  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  these  only  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  their  active  enemy.  The  city  was  imme- 
diately rased  to  the  ground :  the  lands  were  divided 


among  the  soldiers  :  and  thus,  instead  of  a  station 
which  the  marauders  of  Athens  had  long  occupied 
for  the  annoyance  and  controul  of  the  Macedonians 
and  Olynthians,  a  colony  was  planted  to  watch  them, 
in  their  turn,  and  to  oppose  their  machinations  against 
the  frontier  settlements  of  either  people. 

The  moderation  of  Philip  on  this,  as  on  all  similar 
occasions,  added  to  his  character  a  reputation  much 
more  precious  and  enduring,  than  the  mere  fame  of 
conquest.  At  a  time  when  slavery  was  the  fate  of  all 
such  prisoners  of  war,  as  were  not  thought  deserving 
of  the  severer  penalty  of  death,  the  Methoneans,  who 
had  submitted  to  his  mercy,  and  that  too,  without  any 
stipulation,  were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  city, 
every  individual  with  one  suit  of  apparel,  in  search  of 
a  new  habitation.  The  spirit  of  party,  from  which  no 
man  has  ever  suffered  more  than  Philip,  will  not  allow 
that  even  here  his  motives  were  pure,  or  his  intentions 
really  humane.  The  fierce  democracy  of  Athens  now 
began  to  see  in  the  most  praiseworthy  actions  of  the 
Macedonian,  nothing  besides  an  insidious  desire  to  ex- 
tend his  influence  over  Greece,  and  to  gain  by  hypo- 
critical professions,  those  hearts  whom  he  could  not 
expect  to  subdue  by  arms. 

Philomelus,  the  Phocian  general,  was  succeeded  by 
Onomarchus,  who,  with  much  talent  and  address,  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  re- 
pair the  losses  of  their  army.  After  various  success 
nearer  home,  this  commander  at  length  courted  the 
alliance  and  co-operation  of  Lycophron,  one  of  the 
Thessalian  tyrants  whom  Philip  had  deposed,  and  who 
seems  eagerly  to  have  embraced  the  present  opportu- 
nity for  recovering  some  portion  of  his  former  power. 
Troops  were  sent  into  Thessaly  to  further  his  views, 
and  to  establish  him  at  Pheras,  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  where  he  immediately  commenced  preparations 
for  securing  his  independence.  Philip  could  no  longer 
remain  inactive.  He  marched  into  Thessaly  ;  at- 
tacked Lycophron  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  Phocian  army  under  Phayllus,  inflicted  on  him 
a  severe  defeat.  Onomarchus,  however,  was  at  hand 
with  a  large  and  well  appointed  force,  determined  to 
revenge  the  loss  sustained  by  his  brother,  and  to  con- 
firm the  hopes  of  Lycophron.  Philip  made  haste  to 
meet  him,  and  to  prevent,  by  a  battle,  the  inroad  which 
the  Phocian  meditated.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
already  an  object  of  dread  to  the  best  disciplined  troops, 
and  Onomarchus  knowing  both  its  strength  and  its 
weakness,  practised  against  it  a  stratagem,  which,  on 
this  occasion, 'succeeded  in  thwarting  the  consummate 
generalship  of  his  opponent.  The  Phocians  gained  a 
victory,  the  effects  of  which,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Macedon,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  a  less 
determined  prince  than  Philip,  but  which  in  his  case 
served  only  to  animate  his  exertions,  and  to  improve 
his  military  tactics,  for  more  successful  exertions  there- 
after. 

Onomarchus,  after  having  defeated  the  Thebans  in 
the  heart  of  their  own  dominions,  appeared  once  more 
in  Thessaly  as  the  ally  of  Lycophron,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  :  being 
stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the  promise  of  undisputed 
power  in  that  country,  and  the  command  of  all  its 
resources  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  Bceotia  and  her 
confederates.  The  king  of  Macedon,  unintimidated 
by  the  result  of  the  late  conflict  with  the  same  enemy, 
instantly  took  the  field  to  oppose  him.  The  two  ar- 
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Biography,  mies  now  advanced  against  each,  other,  equally  eager 
to  engage,  and  equally  animated  with  the  hopes  of 
victory.     Glory,  ambition,  and  revenge,  were  the  mo- 
tives which  stirred  in  the  breast  of  Philip,  and  glowed 
through  all  his  ranks.     His   cause  was  fair  and  po- 
pular :   he  fought  against  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
the  person  of  Lycophron  ;  against  sacrilege  and  pro- 
fanation as  chargeable  upon  the  Phocians  ;  and  in  de- 
fence of  liberty,  of  Greece,  and  of  Apollo,  their  in- 
jured and  favourite  divinity.     He  ordered  all  his  men 
to  deck  their  heads  with  laurel,  a  tree  sacred  to  that 
god ;  whilst  the  emblems  and  instruments  of  wor- 
ship were  displayed  in  the  standards  which  accompa- 
nied his  troops  into  the  field.     Many  of  the  Thessa- 
lians  too,  alienated  by  the  oppression  of  Lycophron, 
and  abhorring  the  profane  alliance  in  which  he  had 
joined,  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  Macedonia,  burn- 
ing with  zeal  for  religion,  as  well  as  with  a  desire  to 
revenge  their  individual  rights,  upon  the  head  of  this 
usurping  chief.     The  army  of  Philip,  therefore,   re- 
garded themselves   as  the  soldiers  of  a  pious  cause ; 
commissioned  by  heaven  to  inflict  due  punishment  on 
the  robbers  of  temples  and  the  profaners  of  shrines. 
The  Phocians,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  action  the 
champions  of  a  national  quarrel ;   conscious,  indeed  of 
having  taken  a  bold  step  for  securing  their  ancient 
rights    over   the    structure  at   Delphi,  but  smarting 
at  the  same  time  under  the  sense  of  injurious  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  of  all  who  at- 
tempted to  enforce  their  severe  decree.     The  battle 
which  ensued  was  obstinately  contested,  and  victory 
remained  very  doubtful.     The  infantry  on  each  side 
equal  in  number,  and  fighting  with  a  resolution  which 
nothing  could  subdue,  kept  the  issue  in  suspense  till 
the  Thessalian  cavalry,  led  on  with  their  characteristic 
spirit  and  effect,  broke  the  lines  of  the  Phocians  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.     Horror  and  dismay 
hurried  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  into  the  sea, 
which    was  contiguous   to  the    field    of  battle  j   and 
among  these  their  general  Onomarchus  himself.     A 
fleet  was   seen  approaching  the  shore,  as  if  to  lend 
succours  to  the  vanquished,  or  to  afford  the  means  of 
retreat.     It  was  the  armament  under  Charis,  sent  by 
the  Athenians   to  support  the  enemies  of  Macedon, 
and  which  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  their  com- 
plete discomfiture.     More  than  six  thousand  Phocians 
perished  in  the   conflict,  or  in  the  precipitate  flight 
which  followed  it :  the  body  of  their  chief  was  sought 
out  and  hung  upon  a  gibbet,  as  a  memorial  of  sacrilegi- 
ous crime  and  divine  vengeance  :   and  three  thousand 
of  their  number,  who  had  fallen  prisoners  of  war  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  are  reported  to  have  been  de- 
livered up  to  the  dreadful  penalty  which  was  denounced 
by  the  general  laws  of  Greece,  against  the  violators  of 
sacred  things. 

Fear,  jealousy,  and  envy  were  the  prevailing  feel- 
ings at  Athens,  excited  by  the  news  of  Philip's  victory. 
Speeches  were  pronounced,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  recrimination  between  the  contending  par- 
ties was  mutually  indulged  ;  but  no  decisive  step  was 
taken  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Macedon.  Unwill- 
ing themselves  to  take  the  field,  the  Athenian  demago- 
gues attempted  to  stir  up  new  enemies  to  Philip  in  his 
own  neighbourhood ;  and  are  said,  with  this  view,  to 
have  negotiated  with  the  Olynthians,  the  former  allies 
of  Macedon,  and  to  have  promised  them  assistance  in 
whatever  enterprise  they  might  undertake  against  the 


conqueror  of  Onomarchus.  It  was,  perhaps,  at  their 
instigation  too,  that  fresh  troubles  arose  in  Th  ice  ; 
but  whatever  might  be  the  source  whence  they  sprang, 
they  only  added  to  the  credit  of  Philip,  who  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  Cersobleptes,  the  reigning  prince, 
and  baffled  completely  the  designs  of  the  leaders. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  minor  events 
of  ancient  times  prevent  us  from  ascertaining  the 
exact  order  in  which  several  of  the  occurrences  of 
Philip's  reign  took  place.  For  instance,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  space  of  time  elapsed,  and  what 
transactions  intervened  between  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Phocians,  and  the  descent  of  Philip  into  the 
lower  parts  of  Greece,  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  Thebans.  It  was,  however,  whilst  the  memory 
of  his  successes  was  still  vivid,  and  the  might  of  his 
arms  still  felt,  that  he  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of 
his  Thessalian  allies,  and  appeared  at  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylae.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Philip  was 
much  in  earnest  in  this  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Greece.  When  Diophantus,  the  Athenian  general, 
refused  a  passage,  no  disposition  was  shew  to  force 
it ;  and  although  a  slight  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Boeotians  would  have  laid  open  the  Straits,  by 
compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat,  the  heads  of  the 
Macedonians  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  advance. 
On  the  contrary,  he  quietly  withdrew  his  troops,  and 
after  a  short  stay  in  Thessaly,  on  his  march  home- 
ward, he  finally  returned  to  his  capital  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  and  to  prepare  new  means  for 
availing  himself  of  contingencies. 

Philip  had  now  reached  the  point  at  which  his 
ambition  had  long  aimed  ;  the  power,  we  mean,  of 
influencing  the  councils  of  Greece,  and  even  of  con- 
trolling the  measures  of  the  more  prominent  states. 
Thessaly  and  Thrace  being  now  united  to  Macedon, 
either  as  allies  or  subjects,  his  dominion  extended 
from  the  Egean  sea  to  the  Adriatic  ;  and,  having  in 
his  possession  the  principal  ports  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  he 
secured  the  approach  to  his  capital  against  any  sud- 
den inroad,  meditated  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nians. His  army,  the  best  disciplined  and  effective 
in  Europe,  had  an  unlimited  confidence  in  his  talents 
and  courage,  and  was  ready  to  follow  him  whither- 
soever he  should  lead.  By  the  surrounding  republics 
he  was  regarded  as  the  avenger  of  sacrilege ;  the  pro- 
tector of  religion  ;  and  as  alone  worthy  to  take  the 
direction  in  the  expiation  of  a  crime,  which  ought  to 
have  united  the  whole  world  to  punish  and  repress 
it.  Nor  was  the  influence  attached  to  his  personal 
qualities  less  captivating  than  the  success  which 
crowned  his  military  efforts  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
righteous  cause.  Affable  and  humane,  he  tempered  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power  with  a  marked  attention 
to  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  individuals  ;  and  whilst 
he  used  his  subjects  and  their  wealth  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  own  ambition,  he  gave  to  every  one  of 
them  so  direct  an  interest  in  following  up  his  views, 
that  they  at  once  admired  him  as  a  hero,  and  reverenced 
him  as  a  benefactor. 

Whilst  Philip  was  consolidating  his  affairs  at 
home,  new  labours  were  preparing  for  him  by  the 
restless  emissaries  of  the  Athenian  democrats.  The 
horror  of  sacrilege  had  now  lost  so  much  of  its  force, 
that  the  Phocians  found  several  of  their  confederates 
perfectly  disposed  to  share  with  them  the  treasures  of 
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the  Delphian  god,  and  to  prosecute  human  ends  by 
means  of  divine  resources.  As  long  as  the  sacred  gold 
continued  to  be  drawn  from  the  repositories  of 
Apollo,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  raising  soldiers  to 
vindicate  the  sacrilege  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  that  in  the  spring,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Onomarchus,  large  reinforcements  were  seen 
pouring  in  from  friendly  states,  to  augment  the  Pho- 
cian  army,  now  under  Phayllus,  the  brother  of  their 
late  commander.  Athens,  according  to  his  report, . 
furnished  of  mercenaries  no  less  than  five  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  the 
Athenian  government  from  the  Delphian  treasury, 
drew  pay  for  a  still  greater  number.  Laceda^mon 
sent  one  thousand  men  •  Achaia  from  various  towns 
two  thousand ;  and  Lycophron,  the  former  tyrant  of 
Thessaly,  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand. Of  these  forces,  so  heterogeneous  in  their  ma- 
terials, and  so  discordant  in  their  motives,  Phayllus, 
the  Phocian  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

These  extensive  preparations  were  not  attended  with 
any  material  result.  The  Phocians  were  repeatedly 
vanquished  by  the  soldiers  of  Thebes,  but  apparently 
with  no  considerable  loss  ;  the  former  soon  appearing 
again  in  the  field,  and  even  assailing  the  posts  of  their 
victorious  enemies.  Phayllus  soon  repaired  his  losses, 
and,  by  a  system  of  rapid  movements  and  sudden  at- 
tacks which  the  more  phlegmatic  Thebans  were  not 
always  prepared  to  meet,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
their  army,  and  even  reduced  one  of  their  principal 
towns.  On  the  death  of  this  general,  however,  the 
Phocians  were  less  successful ;  for  hazarding  a  battle 
near  Chaeronea,  under  the  direction  of  Mnadeas,  they 
sustained  a  serious  overthrow,  and  lost  many  of  their 
best  troops. 

Thebes  and  Phocis,  the  principals  in  this  sacred 
war,  were  about  this  time  diverted  from  the  main  ob- 
ject of  their  hostilities,  by  the  attention  which  each 
was  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  interest  of  certain  cities 
placed  under  their  protection.  The  scene  of  warfare 
was  accordingly  transferred  into  Peloponnesus,  where 
Sparta,  assisted  by  the  Phocians,  drew  out  their  forces 
against  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  who,  on  their  re- 
turn were  encouraged  and  reinforced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Thebans.  It  belongs  not  to  the  object  which 
we  have  in  hand  to  trace  the  operations  of  this  subor- 
dinate contest ;  nor  to  unfold  the  cause  and  progress 
of  the  troubles,  which,  about  this  time  arose  in 
Euboaa,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  interference  of  the 
Macedonians.  We,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  third 
period  of  the  sacred  war,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  Philip  into  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
leading  states  of  Greece,  than  had  at  any  former  junc- 
ture subsisted  between  them,  and  during  which,  Athens 
and  Macedon  became  the  principal  belligerent  powers. 

It  had  all  along  been  the  policy  of  the  Athenian 
demagogues  to  create  work  for  Philip  among  his 
Thracian  or  Thessalian  neighbours,  and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  his  arms  at  a  distance  from  their  own 
territory.  The  Olynthians,  at  first  the  enemies  and 
afterwards  the  allies  of  Macedonia,  were  now  induced 
by  the  popular  leaders  at  Athens  to  break  truce  with 
that  prince,  and  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  their  state.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  an 
adequate  motive  for  this  revolution  at  Olynthus.  In 
former  times,  indeed,  the  naval  power  of  Athens  pre- 


dominated all  over  the  Egean  sea ;  and  the  Macedo- 
nians, though  victorious  on  land,  had  occasionally  to 
endure  both  insult  and  loss,  from  the  marauding  ex- 
peditions which  from  time  to  time  appeared  on  the 
coast,  under  the  flag  of  that  rather  faithless  people. 
Unable  to  protect  his  own  property,  Philip  could  not 
extend  protection  to  his  dependants  or  allies;  but' in 
order  to  obviate  these  evils,  he  had  of  late  directed 
his  attention  so  successfully  to  the  establishment  of  a 
marine,  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  ward  off  the  piratical 
assaults  of  his  enemies,  but  even  to  carry  the  war  into 
their  own  harbours.  Ships  bearing  his  authority,  had 
already  taken  and  plundered  the  islands  of  Imbros  and 
Lemnos ;  had  forced  the  sea  port  of  Gersestus  in 
Euboea,  and  captured  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  richly 
laden  j  and,  what  made  a  still  deeper  impression  at 
Athens,  the  coast  of  Attica  itself  was  visited  by  a  hos- 
tile armament,  and  the  sacred  ship  Puralus  was  taken 
out  of  the  very  harbour  of  Marathon.  The  Olyn- 
thians, therefore,  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
power  and  activity  of  Philip,  as  an  enemy,  when  they 
deserted  his  interests,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the 
fury  of  his  revenge.  This  politic  commander  was  yet 
in  Thrace,  when  information  reached  him  of  the  pre- 
valence acquired  by  the  Athenian  party  at  Olynthus, 
and  the  threatened  secession  of  that  state  from  the 
Macedonian  alliance.  Without  delay  he  exerted  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  know  the  cause  of  so  unex- 
pected a  revolution ;  to  hear  complaints,  to  remove 
grievances,  if  any  were  felt,  and  by  all  means  to  re- 
store between  the  governments  that  unshaken  confi- 
dence, without  which  peace  could  not  subsist.  This, 
says  Demosthenes,  it  was  the  business  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  prevent  j  and  to  effect  that  end,  the  measures 
employed  by  the  popular  agents  proved  in  a  little 
time  effectual. 

Throughout  this  negotiation/the  promises  of  Athe- 
nian aid  were  so  ample,  that  the  Olynthians  imagined 
the  war  was  to  be  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  their  new 
allies.  A  fleet,  with  a  small  land  force  under  Chares, 
was,  no  doubt,  despatched  with  due  expedition  to  ravage 
such  parts  of  the  coasts  as  owned  obedience  to  Mace- 
don, and  even  to  extend  a  predatory  war  a  little  way 
into  the  interior.  No  preparation  being  made  to 
oppose  him,  the  Athenian  commander  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  plundering  campaign,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
short  period,  he  returned  home  to  his  employers  laden 
with  booty,  to  feast  the  multitude  and  boast  of  his  own 
exploits. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  year,  before  Philip  could 
collect  an  army  sufficient  to  chastise  the  Olynthians, 
and  protect  his  shores  from  the  inroads  of  Chares.  •  In 
the  commencement  of  the  following  season,  the  Athe- 
nian admiral  appeared  once  more  with  his  ships  and 
light-armed  troops,  to  pursue  his  wonted  exactions 
upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  leav- 
ing the  Olynthians  to  fight  two  battles  with  their 
formidable  enemy,  who,  routing  them  completely, 
drove  them  for  refuge  within  the  walls  of  their  town. 
Unable  to  oppose  the  progress  of  his  arms,  the  in- 
fatuated inhabitants  had  recourse  to  treaty.  They 
sent  to  him  when  within  a  short  distance  of  their', 
gates,  expressing  their  readiness  to  listen  to  terms, 
and  to  renew  the  former  alliance.  Philip  replied, 
that  "  it  was  now  too  late  j  that  he  had  before  abun- 
dantly and  repeatedly  expressed  his  earnestness  to 
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'Biography,  treat  with  them  ;  but  now  it  was  become  too  evident 
that  there  was  but  one  alternative ;  they  must  quit 
Olynthus,  or  he  Macedonia." 

The  town  was  besieged,  and,  after  some  experience 
of  the  usual  occurrences  of  assaults  and  desertions, 
surrendered  at  discretion  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
ofMacedon.  The  interests  of  his  dominions  pointed 
out  the  policy  which  it  here  behoved  him  to  pursue. 
He  demolished  Olynthus,  annexing  the  territory  be- 
longing to  it  to  the  nearest  province  of  Macedonia ; 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  sold  by  public  auction 
theVhole  body  of  the  people,  without  regard  to  con- 
dition, sex,  or  age.  Philip,  it  is  added,  was  present 

at  the  sale,  where  Aristotle  the  philosopher,   is   ac- 

.  ,.  ,  -  ."       ', 

assisting,  and  even  or  aggravating  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  people  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  friend- 
ship, by  pointing  out  the  richest  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  instructing  the  king  how  to  extort  their  treasure 
and  procure  exorbitant  ransoms. 

Were  we  to  follow  the  authorities  quoted  by  Le- 
land,  in  regard  to  the  Olynthian  war,  we  should  allow 
ourselves  to  fall  into  the  error  of  ascribing  the  defec- 
tion of  that  people  to  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  of 
Philip  j  who,  notwithstanding,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  completely  by  surprize,  and  to  have  made  no 
preparation  to  profit  by  a  revolution  which  he  himself 
is  imagined  to  have  instigated.  Diodorus,  in  this 
part  of  his  narrative,  has  evidently  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  Demosthenes  ;  whilst  this  orator,  as  is 
well  known,  drew  his  principal  charges  against 
Philip,  from  sources  foully  tainted  by  the  infusion  of 
party  spleen,  and  pronounced  them  in  language  which 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  vehemence  than  its  truth. 

As  every  attempt  to  reduce  the  power  of  Philip  was 
found  to  result  in  augmented  influence,  and  even  in  an 
extension  of  his  territorial  dominions,  the  Athenians 
were  now  convinced,  that,  to  render  Macedonia  harm- 
less, it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  it  to  revert  to 
the  enjoyment  of  peace.  Demosthenes  himself  gave 
liis  countenance  to  pacific  measures.  The  wiser  part 
of  the  citizens  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  growing 
power  and  successful  ambition  of  their  great  enemy, 
to  be  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  increasing 
corruption  and  effeminacy  of  their  own  countrymen. 
From  the  period  that  they  had  attempted  to  recover 
Amphipolis,  no  less  a  sum  than  fifteen  hundred 
talents  had  been  expended  ;  one  hundred  ships 
had  been  lost ;  seventy-five  tributary  cities  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  Olynthus  was 
destroyed,  and  Euboea  had  revolted ;  the  several 
Grecian  states  having  harassed  and  wasted  each  other 
by  their  foolish  quarrels,  were  now  completely  alienated 
by  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
Philip  was  more  admired,  more  dreaded,  more  ambi- 
tious, and  more  warlike  than  ever. 
.  Tfie  desire  of  peace  was  farther  strengthened  by  the 
failure  of  a  negotiation  which  had  been  entered  into 
wjt]j  Phocis,  now,  of  course,  become  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Athens.  The  first  step,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in 
this  delicate  state  of  affairs,  was  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
positions of  Philip  in  regard  to  peace;  and  the  next/was 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  sovereign  multitude  for 
entering  into  terms  with  a  man  who  they  had  been 
taught ,  to  believe,  laboured  all  day  and  meditated 
all  night,  to  accomplish  their  destruction.  Two 
Athenians  of  some  note,  Stratocles  and  Euratus,  had 
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been  taken  prisoners  at  the  fall  of  Olynthus  ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  liberated  without  ransom,  returned  to 
his  native  city,  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for 
the  generous  prince  who  had  set  him  free  ;  and  made 
known  to  his  countrymen  that  Philip  entertained  a 
sincere  desire  for  a  close  alliance  and  a  lasting  peace 
with  the  commonwealth  of  Athens.  A  decree  had, 
however,  been  fulminated  at  no  very  distant  period, 
denouncing  death  to  any  one  who  should  propose 
peace  with  that  monarch,  and  forbidding,  under  a 
similar  penalty,  the  appearance  of  a  Macedonian  herald 
on  the  Attic  soil.  To  try  the  temper  of  the  people,  a 
motion  was  made  to  repeal  that  savage  decree.  The 
proposal  was  listened  to  with  moderation,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  passions  of  revenge  and  of  pride  were 
now  so  completely  subdued  by  the  love  '  of  security, 
that  a  commission  of  ten  persons  was  appointed  ^to 
convey  to  Macedon  the  wishes  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple. The  members  of  this  embassy  were  ;  Ctesiphon, 
Phrynon,  Philocrates,  Jatrocles,  Nausicles,  Cimon, 
Demosthenes,  Dercyllus,  ^Eschines,  and  Aristodemus. 

Whilst  Athens  was  thus  employed  in  thoughts  of 
peace,  Philip  was  pursuing  his  warlike  designs  within 
the  Thracian  territory.  He  had  already  circumscribed 
the  dominions  of  the  devoted  Cersobleptes,  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  deprived  him  of  several  im- 
portant towns  ;  and,  at  the  period  the  commissioners 
passed  through  Thessaly,  on  their  way  to  Macedon, 
they  found  the  celebrated  general  Parmenio  besieging 
Halus,  a  town  claimed  by  the  Pharsalians,  whose 
cause  Philip  had  espoused,  and  attached  to  the  Athe- 
nians, whose  power  in  that  part  of  Greece  he  was 
determined  to  undermine. 

Arrived  at  the  Macedonian  capital,  the  deputies 
were  introduced  to  the  king,  and  admitted  to  an 
audience.  As  they  had  agreed  to  speak  in  the  order  of 
their  seniority,  ^Eschines  first  addressed  the  king,  en- 
deavouring to  convince  him  of  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  Athenians  towards  his  person  ;  of  the  justice  of 
their  claims  upon  Amphipolis,  and  certain  other  pos- 
sessions of  which  he  deprived  them ;  and,  above  all, 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  his  hostile  views  upon  the 
territory  of  their  allies. 

Demosthenes  being  the  youngest,  was  the  last  to 
speak,  and  had  certainly  the  most  difficult  task  to 
perform.  He  was  now  in  the  presence  of  a  prince, 
whom  in  his  absence,  he  had  frequently  assailed  with 
the  most  furious  invective,  to  whom  he  had  uniformly 
ascribed  the  most  impure  and  selfish  motives,  and 
whose  actions  he  had  often  represented  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  unjust.  The  person  whom  he  was 
to  address,  too,  was  not  only  a  consummate  politician 
but  an  able  orator;  a  master  of  the  art  in  which 
Demosthenes  excelled ;  a  persuasive  [speaker  himself, 
and  a  perfect  judge  of  eloquence  in  others.  The 
courtiers  of  Macedon  stood  around,  full  of  expectation 
and  curiosity ;  the  reputation  of  the  great  Athenian 
orator,  had  prepared  them  for  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  talent  and  address  ;  and  even  the  ambassadors 
themselves  who  had  so  often  heard  their  distinguished 
colleague  thunder  forth  from  the  tribunal  his  indig- 
nation against  Philip,  were  now  impatient  to  witness 
the  effects  of  his  eloquence,  and  to  hear  those  irresis- 
tible arguments  and  potent  remonstrances,  with  which 
he  had  promised  to  attack,  and  hoped  to  confound, 
the  obstinate'policy  of  Philip.  All  was  suspense,  and 
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Biography,  the  most  eager  curiosity ;  and  every  man  now  waited 
s— -~v^— ^  in  silence  for  some  splendid  specimen  of  forcible, 
dignified,  and  subduing  oratory.  But  Demosthenes, 
unaccustomed  to  such  an  audience,  and  such  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  lost  courage  and  presence 
of  mind.  He  who  had  so  often  braved  with  success 
the  tumult  and  abuse  of  an  Athenian  assembly,  was, 
in  this  new  scene,  utterly  disconcerted  and  abashed. 
His  faculties  refused  their  office.  He  began  in  a 
hesitating  and  ungraceful  manner  ;  muttered  a  few 
unintelligible  sentences,  till,  at  length,  his  terror  and 
embarrassment  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  his 
recollection  totally  forsook  him,  and  he  stood  before 
the  assembly  totally  unable  to  proceed.  Philip  saw 
his  distress  and  pitied  him.  With  that  politeness  and 
humanity  which  were  natural  to  him,  and  with  that 
condescension  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  affect, 
he  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  reminding  him  that  he 
was  not  now  before  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen, 
whose  resentment  he  had  to  dread  in  case  of  failure  ; 
begged  him  to  take  time  to  collect  again  his  scattered 
ideas,  and  to  pursue  his  intended  harangue.  Demos- 
thenes, accordingly  attempted  to  resume  his  speech, 
but  was  not  able ;  his  confusion  continued,  his  em- 
barrassment increased,  and  the  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  silence. 

The  ambassadors  being  allowed  to  retire,  Demos- 
thenes instantly  gave  vent  to  his  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment, by  condemning  the  freedom  with  which 
^schines  had  addressed  the  king,  and  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  canvassed  his  political  measures. 
"  What  !"  exclaimed  the  baffled  orator,  "  have  you 
forgotten  the  present  state  of  Athens  ;  how  greatly 
the  people  have  been  harassed  by  war,  and  how 
ardently  they  wish  for  peace  ?  You  have  now  so 
irritated  Philip,  and  spoken  so  harshly,  that,  instead  of 
ending  the  war  by  a  happy  accommodation,  you  have 
only  to  expect  the  most  violent  and  hostile  resentment, 
in  place  of  the  pacific  and  favourable  disposition  in 
which  we  found  him  on  our  arrival !" 

Before  Jischines  could  reply  to  this  peevish  invec- 
tive, the  envoys  were  again  called  into  the  presence 
of  Philip.  This  able  sovereign,^  whose  command  of 
temper  never  forsook  him,  immediately  proceeded  to 
reply  to  their  representations  in  the  order  in  which 
he  had  listened  to  them,  with  the  utmost  force  and 
perspicuity.  He  addressed  himself  particularly  to 
^Eschines,  and  went  over  the  several  topics  of  his 
speech  with  much  fulness  and  accuracy  ;  but  in  such 
a  manner,  as  according  to  the  report  of  this  orator 
himself,  did  not  implicate  him  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
war-party  at  Athens,  or  express  any  suspicion  of  his 
pacific  professions  in  regard  to  Macedonia.  As  [to 
Demosthenes,  his  ^harangue  conveyed  so  little,  either 
in  the  way  of  fact  or  of  argument,  that  no  reply  was  ne- 
cessary. Perhaps,  too,  it  might  suit  with  the  present 
views  of  Philip  to  treat  the  Athenian  demagogue  with 
some  degree  of  slight.  He  might  choose  to  affect  a 
contemptuous  disregard  for  his  powers,  as  well  to 
mortify  his  great  opponent,  as  to  remind  the  world 
that  the  man  who  had  ever  inveighed  with  the  utmost 
virulence  against  him  in  the  hearing  of  a  mob,  had 

t  been  able,  on  this  important  occasion  when  reason- 
ing and  not  invective  was  expected  by  his  audience, 
o  otter  any  thing  to  their  notice  which  deserved  either 
reply  or  observation.     He  then  invited  them  to  an 
entertamment ;  where,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Ms- 


chines,  his  colleague  conducted  himself  with  still 
greater  weakness  and  confusion  than  before.  Presid- 
ing over  the  festivities  of  the  banquet,  Philip  display- 
ed those  powers  of  conversation  and  wit  which  at 
once  rendered  his  society  delightful,  and  gave  him  a 
firm  hold  of  the  affections  of  his  guests.  At  table  he 
reiterated  his  assurances  of  a  pacific  disposition  to- 
wards Athens  ;  expressed  his  respect  and  friendship 
for  the  government ;  and  declared  that  as  soon  as  the 
alliance  between  them  should  be  confirmed,  the  Athe- 
nian people  would  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
most  substantial  marks  of  his  favour. 

Demosthenes,  sensible  that  he  made  a  mean  figure 
at  the  Macedonian  court,  is  said  to  have  conducted 
himself  on  the  way  homeward,  with  excessive  obse- 
quiousness and  adulation  towards  the  other  members 
of  the  embassy.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  too, 
when  their  proceedings  were  reported  to  the  council 
of  Five-hundred,  the  orator,  as  one  of  that  body,  spoke 
very  favourably  of  his  colleagues  in  general,  and 
moved  that  according  to  custom,  when  the  conduct 
of  an  embassy  was  approved,  they  should  be  honoured 
for  their  services  with  a  public  supper  in  the  Pryta- 
neum  ;  and  as  the  business  of  peace  was  so  success- 
fully begun,  he  further  proposed  that  they  should  wear 
on  the  occasion  crowns  of  the  sacred  olive.  The 
motion  was  acceded  to,  and  the  entertainment  was 
given. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  people  at  large, 
and  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  in  their  turn,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  proceedings  at  Macedon,  De- 
mosthenes at  once  relinquished  his  complimentary 
tone  towards  his  colleagues,  and  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  insinuate,  that  in  their  transactions  with  their 
countrymen  as  well  as  with  Philip,  they  had  betrayed 
either  ignorance  or  incapacity.  As  the  youngest  he 
was  as  usual  the  last  to  appear.  He  began  by  observ- 
ing, that  all  that  the  other  envoys  had  said  was  lit- 
tle to  the  purpose  ;  and  requesting  that  the  decree  of 
the  people  appointing  that  the  embassy  might  be  read, 
he  farther  moved,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia's  letter 
to  the  Athenians  might  be  read  also.  "  Here  then," 
said  he,  "  is  the  substance  of  the  business  on  hand  : 
and  I  propose  that  the  herald  expected  from  Macedon 
be  received  ;  that  the  ambassadors  who  are  to  follow 
him  be  likewise  received  ;  and  that  two  days  after 
their  arrival,  the  people  be  summoned  to  consult  res- 
pecting the  terms  of  the  peace  which  is  now  contem- 
plated with  Philip.  " 

A  variety  of  particulars  connected  with  this  occur- 
rence have  found  their  way  into  the  biographical 
sketches  of  Demosthenes,  some  of  which,  although 
resting  on  rather  doubtful  authority,  are  strikingly 
characteristic  of  that  powerful  orator.  Impatient  of 
all  allusion  to  the  conference  at  Macedon  and  to  the 
personal  character  of  Philip,  "  you  shall  see,"  he  ex- 
claims, in  his  address  to  the  populace,  "  how;  I  propose 
to  cut  off  these  superfluous  matters.  yEschines  praises 
the  memory  and  eloquence  of  Philip.  But  so  far  am 
I  from  agreeing  with  him,  that  I  apprehend  any  other 
man  in  the  same  rank  and  circumstances,  would  not 
be  counted  inferior  to  him  in  these  particulars.  Cte- 
siphon  praises  his  person :  I  think  my  colleague 
Aristodemus  has  a  figure  no  less  graceful.  Others 
tell  you  of  his  mirth  and  gaiety  at  table  :  I  think 
Philocrates  is  by  far  the  more  jovial  companion.  One 
man,  says,  it  was  left  to  me  to  speak  about  Amphi- 
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Biography,  polls ;  but  this  your  orator  would  not  willingly  suffer 
either  you  or  me  to  speak. — But  this  is  all  trifling.  I 
shall  draw  up  a  decree  for  entering  into  a.  negotiation 
with  Philip's  heralds  and  ambassadors,  who  are  now 
expected,  &c." 

It  is  well  observed  by  Olivier  that  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  together  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
several  ambassadors,  in  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
those  which  centered  in  the  character  of  Philip  :  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  childish  personalities  of 
Demosthenes,  on  this  occasion,  without  disrespect  for 
the  man  who  could  attempt  to  under-rate  the  qualities 
of  a  distinguished  prince,  by  dwelling  on  circum- 
stances in  themselves  so  extremely  trifling,  and  to 
which  that  individual  himself  would  have  been  the 
last  to  attach  any  intrinsic  value. 
_  The  herald  and  the  ambassadors  from  Macedonia 
arrived  in  due  time.  These  last  were  three  in  number, 
and  bore  names  which  were,  even  at  that  period,  re- 
spected in  Greece,  and  which  have  since  been  cele- 
brated over  the  whole  civilized  world,  Euerglochus, 
Antipater,  and  Parmenio.  The  first  was  eminent  for 
eloquence  and  valour,  and  is  known  to  have  rendered 
effectual  services,  by  each  of  these  endowments  to 
Philip,  and  to  his  son  Alexander.  Parmenio  joined 
the  merit  of  an  honest  courtier  to  that  of  a  brave  sol- 
dier ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  discerning  master,  from  the  following 
characteristic  remark.  Being  told  on  one  occasion, 
that  the  Athenians  had  chosen  their  ten  generals  for 
the  year  :  "  Happy  people  !"  exclaimed  Philip,  "  who 
can  every  year  find  ten  !  In  my  whole  life,"  conti- 
nued he,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  Parmenio,  "  I  never 
knew  but  one," — Antipater  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  respected  and  most  trusted  of  all  Philip's  minis- 
ters. This  prince,  we  are  told  used  frequently  to  say 
at  table,  "  come,  let  us  drink  deep ;  it  is  enough  for 
me,  that  Antipater  is  sober  !"  And  when  one  morning 
he  came  into  his  audience  chamber  later  than  usual, 
"I  have  been  long  a-bed,"  said  he,  looking  around 
him,  "  but  it  is  no  matter :  Antipater  was  awake." 

Discussions  now  took  place  at  Athens  relative  to  the 
peace  and  partly  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  alliance  to 
be  entered  into  with  Macedon.  Philip  was  desirous  of 
confining  the  treaty  to  the  Athenians,  exclusive  of  their 
allies,  whilst  some  of  the  more  moderate  party  in  the  go- 
vernment insisted  that  the  interests  of  these  should  be 
provided  for  and  secured.  On  this  point,  however, 
so  essential  to  their  public  credit  and  individual  repu- 
tation, the  wavering  politicians  of  Athens  shewed 
neither  consistency  nor  stedfastness.  To  terminate 
their  heartless  disputes,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  com- 
mission of  five  persons  to  Macedon  to  bring(the  peace 
to  a  conclusion;  in  which  number  was  JEschines,  now 
the  devoted  tool  of  Philip's  designs.  Demosthenes, 
under  pretence  of  ransoming  prisoners,  contrived  to 
attach  himself  to  the  embassy  and  proceeded  accord- 
ingly to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Macedonian  ruler. 
B.  c.  It  was  at  Pilla  where  ^Eschines  and  [his  colleagues 
346.  obtained  an  audience  of  Philip,  who  amidst  these  nu- 
OLY.  merous  negotiations  and  embassies,  was  usually  em- 
1084-  ployed  in  directing  the  movements  of  his  armies.  He 
was  indeed,  at  that  period,  on  the  eve  of  concluding 
the  conquest  of  Thrace ;  an  object  which  he  wished 
to  accomplish  before  he  renewed  his  conferences  with 
the  Athenian  ministers  :  and  with  this  view,  he  allow- 
ed them  to  wait  nearly  a  month  in  his  capital,  before 
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he  could  be  induced  to  leave  his  troops  in  the  active    Philip  of 
season  of  a  successful  campaign.     On   his  an.val  at   Macedon. 
Pella,  he  found  ambassadors  not  only'froin  Athens,  as 
he  had  expected,  but  also  from  Thebes  and  Lacedse- 
mon,  imploring  his  interposition  to  settle  some  differ- 
ence between  these  rival  states,  and  to  give  the  aid  of  his 
arms  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  wasting  warfare  which 
was  still  going  on  between  the  Thebans  and  Phocians. 

After  granting  an  audience  to  the  Athenian  deputies, 
in  which  some  remonstrances  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
warlike  attitude  in  which  Philip  continued  to  remain, 
and  some  vague  explanations  and  professions  on  his 
part  were  returned  to  quiet  their  apprehensions  ;  the 
king  urging  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  Thessaly, 
where  his  troops  were  still  investing  Halus,  proposed 
to  carry  the  several  embassies  along  with  him ;  in 
the  hope,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  himself,  that 
their  mediation  might  be  the  means  of  terminating 
the  protracted  contest  between  the  Pharsalians  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Halus. 

The  treaty  with  Athens  received  at  length  the  rati- 
fication of  Philip.  In  enumerating  the  allies  of  either 
people,  Halus  was  excluded  on  the  part  of  Macedon, 
and  Phocis  on  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  Phocians 
assisted  and  protected  by  Athens  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sacred  war,  had  it  appears  given  offence 
to  their  proud  neighbours  by  refusing  to  yield  to 
them  certain  towns  which  commanded  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae,  and  were  at  present  so  much  the  ob- 
jects of  their  displeasure,  that  they  were  specially  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  any  benefit  of  the  treaty 
between  them  and  the  Macedonians.  This  exclusion 
of  the  Phocians  is,  indeed,  ascribed  by  some  writers 
o  the  policy  of  Philip,  who  still  found  his  interest 
concerned  in  representing  that  people  as  so  completely 
polluted  with  sacrilege,  and  so  obnoxious  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  god's,  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  faith  of  treaties  or  the  protection  of  holy  arms.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  from  an  impartial  review 
of  his  conduct,  that  the  king  of  Macedon  was  actuated 
by  feelings  of  bigotry  or  the  desire  of  revenge.  He 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  mediate  as  an  armed 
umpire  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  and  as  he  had  pro- 
mised to  the  deputies  of  the  principal  states,  that 
their  several  views  and  interest  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
Thebes  and  Phocis,  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
consideration  of  these  differences  for  future  delibera- 
tion with  the  parties  most  intimately  concerned. 

To  bring  the  Phocian  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion, 
either  by  conference  or  by  arms,  appears  to  have  been 
an  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Philip  both 
before  and  after  the  peace  with  Athens.     Even  whilst 
the  ambassadors  were  at  Pella,  preparations  were  on 
foot,  which  the  king  did  not  disguise,  were  meant  to 
enforce  his  mediation  with  the  belligerent  states  of 
Greece;  and  to  conduct  to  a  termination  the  destruc- 
tive  contest  in  which  they  had  for  nearly  ten  years, 
employed  their  armies  and  expended  their  treasure. 
It  was  probably  therefore  at  the  suggestion  of  this 
monarch,  that  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
peace,  a  decree  was  passed  at  Athens  declaring,  that 
if  the  Phocians  did  not  duly  surrender  the   temple  c 
Delphi  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  Athenian  people  woi 
join  in  arms  against  them,  and  against  all  who  shou> 
support  them  in  their  contumacy.      Philip,   inde 
addressed  a  letter  in  his  own  name  to  his  new  allies,  in- 
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viting  them  in  that  capacity,  and  as  an  Amphictyonic 
people,  to  join  his  other  allies,  and  the  whole  Amphicty- 
onic confederacy,  in  a  just  community  of  arms  and  of 
council,  for  ending  an  evil  so  extensively  destructive 
and  still  extensively  threatening.  The  wisest  part  of 
the  Athenians  were  disposed  to  accede  to  this  propo- 
sal ;  both  because  they  could  not  possibly  prevent  the 
interference  of  Macedonia,  and  also  because  by  becom- 
ing parties  to  the  measure  of  reconciliation,  they 
might  secure  some  advantages  in  favour  of  their  allies 
at  Phocis  and  in  the  revolted  towns  of  Bceotia,  whom, 
notwithstanding  some  disagreement,  they  were  desir- 
ous to  protect  from  the  vengeance  of  Thebes  and  of 
the  Thessalians.  The  faction,  however,  which  had 
all  along  opposed  themselves  to  Philip,  although  they 
had  found  it  expedient  to  promote  the  recent  alliance 
with  him,  were  still  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  and 
eagerly  disposed  to  thwart  his  measures  :  and  exert- 
ing their  influence  with  the  people,  they  finally  _suc- 
ceeded  in  procuring  a  negative  reply  to  be  sent  to 
the  proportion  of  Macedon. 

Bent  on  war,  the  party  headed  by  Demosthenes 
appear  at  this  juncture  to  have  renewed  their  overtures 
to  Phocis,  and  to  have  knit  themselves  in  closer  alli- 
ance with  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  project  of  occu- 
pying the  three  towns  which  commanded  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  and  of  garrisoning  them  with  Spartan 
troops,  was  again  revived ;  but  the  Phocians  reposing 
little  confidence  in  Athenian  faith,  and  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  Lacedcemon,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
arrangement.  They  preferred  the  chance  of  obtaining 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Philip,  whose  regard  for  their 
interests  they  had  been  led  to  believe  was  cordial 
and  firm,  although  political  reasons  had  induced  him 
to  disguise  it,  during  his  negotiations  with  their 
enemies.  Refusing  therefore  to  surrender  the  towns 
in  question,  and  yet  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  excused  themselves, 
by  observing,  that  "  Sparta  had  too  much  occasion  to 
look  to  her  own  dangers." 

The  tranquillity  of  Greece  was  now  once  more  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  hazard.  The  popular  faction  at 
Athens,  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  power,  were  fast  precipitating 
their  country  into  war,  without  the  prospect  of  any 
rational  means  whereby  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  Philip  could  not  be  ignorant  of  their  intrigues 
at  Phocis,  and  of  their  tampering  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  and  as  his  preparations  for  advancing  into 
the  territory  of  the  belligerent  states  were  already 
well  matured,  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  a 
general  combination  of  the  Grecian  republics  could 
impede  his  progress  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
It  was  at  this  crisis  accordingly  that  Isocrates  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  oration  to  Philip  ;  which,  under 
the  form  of  that  species  of  address,  wras  in  reality  an 
appeal  from  himself  and  the  moderate  party,  at 
Athens,  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the  whole 
Greek  nation.  The  object  of  this  famous  tract  was 
to  induce  the  king  of  Macedon  to  assume  such  a  lead 
among  the  states  of  Greece,  as  would  prevent  them 
from  imbruing  their  hands  in  one  another's  blood, 
and  enable  them,  at  the  same  time  to  unite  in  an 
unanimous  and  combined  exertion  against  their  com- 
mon enemy,  the  barbarians  of  Persia.  Taking  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  repub- 
lics around  him,  he  depicts,  in  lively  colours,  the 
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misery  and  humiliation  to  which  they  had  all  reduced  Philip  of 
themselves  by  their  foolish  jealousy  and  ill-directed  Macedon. 
ambition ;  and  then  turning  his  eyes  to  Philip,  he 
describes  that  sovereign  as  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
confidence,  and  as  by  far  the  fittest  person  of  the  age 
to  reconcile  the  Greeks  to  one  another,  and  to  lead 
their  confederate  armies  against  the  tyrants  of  Asia^ 
Encouraging  both  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  the 
almost  certain  prospect  of  success,  the  ingenious  orator 
concludes  his  address  to  the  royal  commander  in 
these  words  : — "  The  sum  of  what  I  advise  is  this  j 
that  you  act  beneficially  towards  the  Greeks  ;  that 
you  reign  constitutionally  over  the  Macedonians ;  that 
you  extend  your  sway  as  widely  as  may  be  over  the 
barbarians.  And  thus  will  you  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all ;  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  good  you  will  do  them  j  of 
the  Macedonians,  if  you  will  preside  over  them  con- 
stitutionally and  not  tyrannically ;  and  of  all  others, 
as  far  as  you  relieve  them  from  barbaric  despotism, 
and  place  them  under  the  mildness  of  a  Grecian  ad- 
ministration. Others  must  have  their  'opinions  of 
what  the  times  want,  and  will  judge  for  themselves 
how  far  what  is  here  written  may  be  adapted  to 
them ;  but  I  am  fully  confident  that  no  one  will  give 
you  better  advice,  nor  more  accommodated  to  the 
existing  state  of  things." 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Mitford's  rea- 
sons for  placing  this  oration  in  the  interval  between 
the  peace  with  Athens  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
sacred  war.  And  between  these  two  points,  as  he 
observes,  it  farther  marks  its  time  as  having  been  put 
forth,  after  symptoms  of  a  disposition  toward  a  new 
breach  with  Macedonia  had  been  manifested  by  a 
party  at  Athens,  and  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
apprehensive  of  an  accommodation  between  the  The- 
bans  and  Phocians.  By  Leland  and  other  authors, 
the  date  of  Isocrates'  performance  is  placed  after  the 
sacred  war,  and  even  subsequently  to  the  execution  of 
the  Amphictyonic  decree,  which  had  been  passed 
against  the  sacrilegious  cities  of  the  Phocian  district.' 

This  cool  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  Greeks,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  chances  of  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  against  the  power  of  Macedon,  had  a  very 
considerable  effect  in  preparing  their  minds  for  an 
accommodation.  The  disposition  among  the  repub- 
lics, to  co-operate  with  Philip  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  throughout  the  country,  became  very 
general,  and  was  manifested  with  nothing  of  the 
usual  republican  violence.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  personage  himself  was  at  all  desirous 
to  assume  the  office  which  was  thus  created  for  him. 
So  little  solicitous,  indeed,  was  he  to  take  the  lead  in 
settling  the  troublesome  and  invidious  business  of  the 
sacred  war,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  Demos- 
thenes for  saying  he  invited  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
charge  themselves  with  its  decision,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  submit  entirely  to  their  arrangement. 
What  may  have  been  his  motives  for  this  moderation, 
or  whether  his  declarations  were  really  sincere,  are 
points  which  history  has  furnished  us  with  no  means 
for  determining.  It  is  probable,  that  he  was  averse 
from  moving  into  Greece  so  long  as  he  had  enemies  in 
Thessaly  still  unsubdued  :  at  all  events,  he  did  not 
proceed  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  his  allies  in  the 
south,  until^Halus  had  surrendered  to  his  arms.  That 
town  being  garrisoned  by  Pharsalians,  in  whom 
Philip  could  confide,  and  the  Thessalians  at  large 
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Biography,  being  devoted  to  his  interests,  the  warlike  Macedo- 
nian at  length  turned  his  face  towards  Thermopylae  at 
the  head  of  an  imposing  force. 

The  Phocians,  commanded  by  Phalaecus,  the  son 
or  brother  of  their  late  general,  were  still  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dispute  the  pass  with  Philip,  and  even  to 
occasion  to  him  considerable  delay  and  loss.  Having, 
however,  no  confidence  in  the  Athenian  government ; 
being  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  Lacedaemon  ;  find- 
ing that  the  Thebans  had  joined  the  invader,  and  that 
the  greater  part]  of  Peloponnesus  was  ready  to  rise  at 
his  nod,  they  saw  the  madness  of  attempting,  single- 
handed,  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  made  haste,  ac- 
cordingly to  profit  by  the  disposition  towards  mild 
measures,  on  which  Philip  still  professed  to  regulate 
his  conduct.  Not  daring  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Phocis,  they  sti- 
pulated with  him  for  leave  to  emigrate  unmolested, 
and  to  carry  with  them  their  personal  property.  On 
these  simple  conditions,  the  important  military  stations 
of  Nicsea,  Thronium,  and  Alponus,  were  delivered  to 
the  king  of  Macedonia  j  and  Phalsecus  immediately 
after  commenced  his  retreat  towards  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  found  a  temporary  refuge.  Greece  was  now 
open  to  the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  whose  pro- 
gress into  a  country,  torn  by  mutual  jealousy,  occa- 
sioned the  most  painful  alarm.  The  vengeance  of 
Thebes  was  more  dreaded  by  the  Phocians  and  the 
Boeotians,  who  had  favoured  their  cause,  than  the 
sovereignty  of  Philip  ;  and  it  required  all  .the  influ- 
ence and  management  of  this  humane  ruler  to  repress 
the  vindictive  spirit  which  actuated  his  confederates. 
He  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  procuring  personal  safety 
for  all.  The  higher  class  of  Phocians  were  content 
to  quit  their  native  soil ;  whilst  the  inferior  orders, 
availing  themselves  of  permission  to  surrender  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  exclusively,  were  received,  toge- 
ther with  their  principal  towns,  into  his  protection. 

The  sacred  war  was  now  ended,  and  the  fate  of 
Greece  placed  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Macedon.  The  moderation  of  this  sovereign  at  the 
period  now  under  review,  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  his  character ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  whence  it  sprang,  it  certainly  added  not 
less  to  his  influence  as  an  umpire,  than  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  conqueror.  Amidst  all  the  invective  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  more  perplexing  partiality  of 
Greek  historians,  we  see  clearly  that  the  Macedonian 
prince,  in  pursuing  the  brilliant  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion, never  sacrificed  the  principles  of  humanity  in  the 
case  of  a  vanquished  foe,  nor  aggravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or 
condition.  His  clemency  was  particularly  manifested 
in  the  pains  which  he  took  to  temper  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  the  sacrilegious  Phocians.  It  was  expected, 
and  even  demanded  of  him  by  his  allies,  that  the 
Amphictyonic  law  should  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course  against  that  unhappy  people.  According  to 
that  constitution,  which  all  Greece  had  for  centuries 
acknowledged  in  them,  though  not  always,  indeed, 
reduced  to  practice,  the  punishment  to  be  awarded 
should  be  determined  by  the  Amphictyons  alone.  But 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  to  obtain  a  milder  sentence,  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
in  deference  to  those  states  which  had  avowed  resist- 
ance to  the  Amphictyonic  decrees,  on  the  ground  that 
the  judges  acted  under  undue  jnfluence,  Philip  in- 
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vited   a   congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  states  of  Philip  of 
Greece.  Macedon. 

Among  the  representatives  nominated  by  Athens,  Vs— v— ' 
were  ^Eschines  and  Demosthenes ;  neither  of  whom,      from 
however,  found  it  convenient  to  attend.     The  former*      A>  M* 
about  this  period,   deserted  the  popular  side ;  while     36^1. 
his  colleague  was  associated,  and  went  over  to  the        — 
party  of  Phocian,  which  numbered   in  its  ranks  Iso- 
crates,  and  all  the  leading  characters,  who  exerted 
themselves  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  and  a 
gradual  diminution  of  democratical  power  and  vio- 
lence.    To  take  advantage  of  popular  feeling  in  the 
meantime,  ^Eschines  pretended  sickness,  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  home ;  and  Demosthenes,  to 
thwart  the  views  of  his  adversary,   declined  the  ap- 
pointment with  which  he  was  honoured,  and  kept  his 
station  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  congress  appears  to  have  met  first  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  business  before  them  was  of  the  most 
delicate  nature,  involving  the  interests  of  all  Greece, 
and  the  life  or  death  of  many  thousands  whose  parti- 
cipation in  the  crime  of  Phocis  had  subjected  them  to 
the  bar  of  public  law.  The  two  main  points  to 
which  their  deliberation  would  be  invited  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  were,  judgment  on  the  Phocians, 
and  a  restoration  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Del- 
phian treasury  :  and  as  prejudice,  vindictive  feelings, 
and  selfish  views,  actuated  most  of  the  deputies  then 
present,  it  was  wisely  resolved  to  come  to  no  deter- 
mination in  the  meantime,  but  to  refer  these  impor- 
tant points  to  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  to  be 
thereafter  assembled. 

Philip  found  his  benevolent  and  liberal  intentions 
in  the  congress  not  a  little  impeded  by  the  unreason- 
able conduct  of  his  own  allies,  the  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to  secure,  in 
the  second  meeting,  such  a  number  of  votes  con- 
nected with  a  different  interest,  as  would  check  the 
preponderance  of  these,  and  guide  their  judgment  to  a 
more  equitable  decision.  This  object  seems  to  have 
been  attained,  and  partly  perhaps,  by  the  exertions  of 
Athens  ;  which  re-appointed  her  former  ministers  to 
represent  her  on  that  solemn  occasion  :  but,  it  must 
be  added  that,  in  regard  to  the  minor  details  and 
arrangements  arising  out  of  these  important  transac- 
tions, a  great  degree  of  obscurity  prevails  even  in  the 
best  writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  contending  orators,  J£schines  and  Demosthenes, 
each  giving  an  account  of  this  interesting  meeting,  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Mitford  justly  remarks,  give  the  clear  and 
full  information  which  might  be  expected.  There 
appears  however  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  warm  debating.  According  to  .Eschines  some 
of  the  Amphictyons,  those  especially  from  the  smaller 
republics,  were  very  rude  uneducated  men.  The 
rough  mountaineers  of  CEta,  who  also  had  a  seat  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  are  said  to  have  exceeded  the 
Thebans  themselves,  in  barbarous  fanaticism  and  vin- 
dictive demands  :  insisting  that,  in  order  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  gods  against  the  Greeks,  the  whole 
Phocian  people  should  be  put  to  death,  by  being  pre- 
cipitated from  the  cliffs  of  the  sacred  hills.  Against 
such  extreme  intemperance  the  measures  already 
taken  would  afford  a  main  security  :  the  most  guilty 
or?  at  least  the  most  distinguished  of  that  devoted 
nation  having  submitted  to  a  voluntary  exile,  and 
thereby  removed  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  their 
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Biography,  persecutors.  Nor  did  the  ferocious  bigotry  which 
impelled  the  CEtans  to  crave  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen, actuate  the  majority  of  the  congress.  On  the 
contrary  the  decree  which  was  finally  passed  by  the 
Amphictyons,  and  sanctioned  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Grecian  states,  although  denouncing  a  punish- 
ment that  cannot  fail  to  appear  excessive  in  the  eyes 
of  a  modern  reader,  was  yet  much  more  moderate 
than  the  stern  spirit  of  the  law  required  in  the  case  of 
a  sacrilegious  robbery.  This  celebrated  document  is 
given  at  length  by  several  authors  ;  and  it  was  in 
substance  as  follows  :  that  the  Phocians  should  in  the 
first  place,  forfeit  all  the  rights  which  had  belonged 
to  them  as  federal  members  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council ;  that  the  three  principal  cities  of  Phocis 
should  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  other  towns  de- 
stroyed ;  that  the  people  should  live  in  villages  not 
less  than  a  furlong  apart  from  one  another,  and  none 
consisting  of  more  than  fifty  houses  ;  that  they  should 
surrender  all  their  heavy  armour  and  their  horses,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  possess  any  until  the  debt  to  the 
god  should  be  fully  repaid  •  and  that,  in  order  to  liqui- 
date the  said  debt,  a  rent  of  sixty  talents  yearly  should 
be  assessed  upon  the  Phocian  lands. 

The  vote  of  which  the  Phocians  were  thus  deprived, 
was  enforced  on  Philip  by  a  decision  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic assembly.  The  greater  part  of  the  Greeks 
viewed  this  sovereign  as  the  protector  of  their  civil 
and  political  rights,  the  avenger  of  the  gods,  and  the 
restorer  of  natural  piety.  He  was  besides  descended 
from  Hercules,  an  advantage  which  weighed  much 
with  this  superstitious  people,  and  he  was  known  to 
set  a  high  value  on  therank  of  an  Amphictyon,  and  the 
honour  of  directing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grecian  confe- 
deracy. The  double  vote,  therefore,  formerly  exer- 
cised by  Phocis  was  now  transferred  to  the  King  of 
Macedon  and  his  successors  for  ever. 

The  proceedings  of  Philip  as  arbiter  of  the  disputes 
so  long  pending  between  Thebes  and  the  Phocians, 
although  characterized  by  much  clemency  and  mode- 
ration, and  particularly  by  the  absence  of  all  personal 
animosity  against  those  who  had  the  most  exposed 
themselves  to  his  resentment,  excited  at  Athens  an 
unaccountable  degree  of  alarm,  jealousy  and  con- 
tention. A  violent  ebullition  of  democratic  fury  suc- 
ceeded the  news,  either  of  Philip's  advance  through 
the  straits,  or  of  his  preponderance  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  and  sundry  precipitate  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party,  which  would  infallibly 
have  drawn  on  them  the  power  of  Macedon  and  the 
allied  Amphictyons,  had  they  not  been  recalled  to. 
their  reason  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  their  intentions.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  commotion  now  spoken  of  was 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  Macedonians  after 
passing  the  ravine  of  Thermopylae,  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  supposes,  by  the  judgment  pronounced  on  the 
Phocians.  In  truth,  the  Athenians  were  so  much  dis- 
obliged by  the  refusal  of  Phalaecus  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  three  towns  which  they  wished  to  garrison, 
as  the  means  of  commanding  the  straits,  that  they 
had  ceased  to  promote  the  Phocian  interest,  or  even 
to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  to  which  they  were 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
them  ;  on  which  account  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
violators  of  the  Delphian  repository  could  not,  of 
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itself  give  them  any  uneasiness,  nor  drive  them  to  Philip  of 
those  hasty  determinations  which  ensued  upon  the  Macedon. 
arrival  of  their  messenger  Dercyllus. 

It  happened  that  their  messenger,  named  Dercyllus, 
made  his  appearance  at  Athens  when  the  people  were 
assembled  in  Piraeus  to  transact  public  business  ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  his  tidings  on  their  inflammable 
and  vacillating  minds,  that  a  decree  was  instantly  voted, 
commanding  all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  remove 
without  delay  their  families  from  the  country  into 
some  one  of  the  fortified  towns,  and  that  these  places 
should  be  immediately  put  into  the  best  state  of  de- 
fence. Nay,  the  alarmed  and  incensed  multitude 
farther  decreed,  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  instantly 
offered  up  to  Hercules,  according  to  the  established 
ceremony  usually  observed  in  the  commencement  of 
a  new  war. 

The  epistle  from  Philip  and  the  return  of  reflection, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  their  total  inability  to  oppose  any 
effectual  resistance  to  the  measures  now  in  progress, 
prevented  the  Athenian  populace  from  having  recourse 
to  actual  hostilities.  The  congress  was  accordingly 
held  as  already  described,  first,  at  Thermopylae  and 
afterwards,  as  is  commonly  believed,  at  Delphi ;  at 
which  latter  place  the  final  judgment  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons andtheir  assessors  was  delivered,  for  re-establish- 
ing the  religious  peace  and  political  tranquillity  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

This  weighty  affair  being  settled,  and  his  utmost 
efforts  having  been  employed  in  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate outcasts  of  Phocis,  Philip  returned  home  :  carry- 
ing with  him  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  whole 
Greek  nation,  if  we  except  the  demagogues  and  their 
deluded  followers  in  the  city  of  Athens.  To  this  the 
testimony  of  Demosthenes  himself  is  so  strong  and 
explicit  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  corroboration.  In 
his  oration  to  the  crown,  he  admits  that  even  at  Thebes 
the  voice  of  those  prevailed,  who  at  the  time  joined 
thejThessalians  in  extolling  Philip  as  their  friend,  bene- 
factor, and  preserver  :  and  throughout  Greece  the 
people  at  large  rejoiced  in  the  peace,  for  which  they 
readily  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to  the  king 
of  Macedon.  With  this  warrant,  the  praise  bestowed 
by'Diodorus,  on  the  same  occasion,  will  be  more 
easily  admitted.  "Philip,"  says  that  historian  (lib.  16. 
ch.  6O.)  "  having  concurred  with  the  Amphictyons  in 
their  choice  for  the  common  welfare  of  Greece  ;  hav- 
ing provided  means  for  carrying  them  into  execution  : 
and  having  conciliated  good  will  on  all  sides  by  his 
humanity  and  affability,  returned  into  his  kingdom, 
bearing  with  him  the  glory  of  piety,  added  to  that  of 
military  talents  and  bravery  ;  and  in  possession  of  a 
popularity  which  gave  him  great  advantage  for  the 
future  extension  of  his  power." 

Having  entered  so  minutely  into  the  transactions 
of  Philip  s  reign  as  connected  with  that  progress  of 
events  which  gave  him  the  supremacy  over  Greece, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  more  general  outline 
of  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life.  The  people  of 
Athens,  violent  only  in  their  speeches  and  resolutions, 
continued  to  impeach  his  conduct,  excite  enemies 
against  his  person  and  government,  and  prosecute 
such  individuals  as  were  thought  to  favour  his  designs 
or  to  enjoy  his  good  opinion.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Demosthenes  pronounced  the  most  splendid  of 
his  orations  against  that  monarch,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures for  the  expulsion  from  Athens  of  all  the  creatures 
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Biography.  Of  Macedon,  as  well  indeed,  as  of  all  who  did  not 
concur  in  the  intemperate  counsels  which  it  pleased 
him  so  much  to  recommend  to  the  effeminate,  vain,  and 
credulous  multitude  over  whom  he  presided.  It  was 
in  vain  however  for  Demosthenes  to  harangue  or  for 
Chares  to  practise  intrigue.  The  democratical  party  in 
Greece  was  now  too  weak  to  oppose  the  influence  of 
Philip's  name,  or  to  kindle  a  war  among  the  exhausted 
republics  which  had  so  lately  acknowledged  the  bene- 
ficial interposition  of  that  popular  monarch.  The 
smaller  commonwealths  disgusted  with  the  imperious 
conduct  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  who  in 
their  turn  had  dominated  over  the  rest ;  and  per- 
ceiving clearly  that  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Lacedaemon 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  own  indepen- 
dance,  or  to  extend  protection  to  their  allies,  gladly 
committed  to  Macedon  that  tutelary  ascendency  which 
had  so  long  been  an  object  of  ambition  and  contest 
among  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  which  had  only 
passed  from  one  to  another  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 
All  Peloponnesus  courted  the  alliance  of  Philip.  The 
Messenians  and  Argians  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  his 
countenance,  declining  the  offer  of  Athenian  protection, 
and  treating  with  neglect  the  specious  arguments  of 
Demosthenes  against  Macedonian  influence. 

We  pass  over  the  political  intrigues  and  prosecutions 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  Athens  for  some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  wars,  and  proceed 
to  accompany  Philip  to  Macedon.  Aristotle  was  now 
irivited  to  the  court  of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  to 
him  was  committed  the  important  charge  of  instruct- 
ing the  heir  of  the  crown.  Receiving  from  the  fa- 
ther, as  the  object  and  motive  of  his  anxiety  to  have 
his  boy  well  educated,  this  sole  direction  "that  he  may 
learn  to  avoid  those  errors  which  I  have  committed  and 
of  which  I  now  repent."  To  engage  him  more  effectu- 
ally to  a  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  this  great  trust, 
hejloaded  the  philosopher  with  presents,  worthy  at  once 
of  the  generosity  of  the  giver,  and  the  distinguished 
merit  of  him  upon  whom  they  were  conferred.  He 
caused  Stagira  the  city  which  gave  birth  to  the  sage, 
and  which  had  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  Olynthian 
towns,  to  be  carefully  rebuilt ;  and  the  inhabitants 
who  were  at  time  slaves  or  fugitives  to  be  restored  to 
their  original  settlements,  and  to  enjoy  their  former 
privileges.  In  addition  to  this  he  made  a  grant  of  land 
for  a  spacious  park,  laid  out  in  shady  walks  and  orna- 
mented with  seats  and  statues  of  marble,  for  the  use 
of  the  peripatetic  philsophers,  who  were  there  induced 
to  pursue  those  studies  which  have  given  so  much 
celebrity  to  this  sect,  and  immortalized  the  name  of 
their  ingenious  founder. 

From  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  surrounding  go- 
vernments, and  perhaps  too,  from  the  active  character 
of  his  own  mind,  Philip  found  it  necessary  to  lead  an 
army  into  eastern  Thrace,  where  a  party,  adhering 
to  Chersobleptes,  were  attempting  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  Macedon,  and  to  restore  that  of  Athens. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  was  triumphant  to  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians,  and  added  to  their  domi- 
nions the  Grecian  townships  on  the  Thracian  coast. 
Provoked,  it  is  said,  by  Athenian  intrigue  among  the 
savage  tribes  which  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Danube,  or  desirous  to  chastise  the  irregular  ambition 
of  those  northern  hordes  which  occupied  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  his  dominions,  Philip  felt  himself  in- 
duced to  hazard  a  campaign  in  the  Scythian  wilds,  at 
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that  time  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  peopled  by  chi-  Philip  of 
maeras  springing  from  the  lively  imagination  t  the  Macedon.^ 
Greeks.  The  details  of  this  interesting  expedition 
are  irrecoverably  lost.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Macedonians,  overtaken  by  an  early  winter,  found  the 
roads  towards  theirown  country  so  completely  blocked 
up  with  snow,  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  even  a 
single  messenger  to  announce  their  state  or  to  solicit 
assistance.  It  was  reported  in  Greece  that  Philip  had 
been  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and  even  that  he 
was  dead  ;  but  his  perseverance  and  constitution  sur- 
mounted the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
beset,  and  on  the  return  of  spring,  he  fought  his  way 
back  into  his  own  kingdom.  It  is  of  this  memorable 
invasion  that  Demosthenes  speaks,  when  he  says  that 
"  in  quest  of  glory,  Philip  freely  met  all  kinds  of 
hardship  and  danger  in  every  shape  ;  undismayed 
by  words,  unappalled  by  sickness,  patient  under  con- 
finement by  snow,  he  was  contented  to  pass  the  win- 
ter, living  upon  millet  and  rye,  in  a  Thracian  cellar." 

The  Athenians  taking  advantage  of  Philip's  absence 
in  Scythia,  fitted  out  ships  to  cruise  in  the  Egean, 
with  the  view  of  distressing  the  commercial  towns 
which  were  in  alliance  with  Macedon,  and  also  of  in- 
ducing such  of  them  as  were  not  stedfast  in  their  po- 
litical attachment,  to  accept  the  protection  of  Athens, 
and  to  relinquish  that  which  they  now  found  so  little 
efficient.  Succeeding  in  this  plundering  and  treach- 
erous warfare  beyond  their  utmost  expectation,  the 
popular  party  \mder  Demosthenes,  not  only  defended 
the  piratical  conduct  of  their  commander,  who  in  open 
defiance  of  a  positive  treaty,  was  every  where  levying 
contributions  upon  the  maritime  states  in  alliance 
with  Macedon,  but  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  con- 
cert measures  for  a  confederacy  of  the  leading  states 
of  Greece,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  repress  the  formi- 
dable power  of  Philip,  and  recover  that  consequence 
which  they  had  formerly  possessed  among  the  inferior 
republics  of  Peloponnesus  With  this  view  Demosthenes 
pronounced  his  third  Philippic  ;  an  oration  which 
produced  greater  effect  by  the  eloquence  which  per- 
vaded it,  than  by  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  it 
professed  to  advocate,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  that  cause  was  sustained. 

Too  impatient  to  wait  for  a  regular  declaration  of 
war,  the  sovereign  multitude  at  Athens,  having  De- 
mosthenes now  for  their  political  chief  as  well  as 
apologist,  sent  positive  orders  to  their  commander  on 
the  Thracian  station  to  act  against  Macedonia,  when- 
ever a  convenient  opportunity  might  be  found. 
Diopithis,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  take  by  storm 
two  Grecian  towns  of  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and 
sent  as  prisoners  into  the  Athenian  colony  of  Cherso- 
nesus,  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  the  sword. 
Amphilicus,  too,  a  Macedonian  of  rank,  who  was 
commissioned  to  remonstrate  against  these  hostile 
proceedings,  and  empowered  to  negotiate  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  captives,  was  himself  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  was  not  set  free  till  a  ransom  was  paid  of 
nine  talents,  or  near  two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Nor  were  the  admirals,  Callias  and  Aristodemus,  less 
busy  at  sea.  They  stopped  all  ships  bound  to  a  Ma- 
cedonian port,  or  to  such  as  were  in  alliance  with  that 
country ;  condemned  all  on  board  as  enemies  to  the 
Athenian  people,  and  sold  them  for  slaves :  and  when 
complaints  were  made  by  Philip's  ministers  of  i 
gross  infractions  of  a  subsisting  treaty,  and  the  matter 
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Biography,  laid  before  the  ruling  mob  at  Athens,  decrees  were 
immediately  passed  to  sanction  every  thing  that  had 
been  done,  and  to  convey  their  approbation  to  the 
commanders  under  whose  direction  hostilities  were 
carried  on. 

To  prepare  for  the  conflict  with  Macedon,  which 
such  irritating  policy  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to 
produce.  Demosthenes  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  Persian  government  which  had  also  begun 
to  tremble  at  the  ambitious  views  of  Philip  ;  and  so 
well  did  he  know  how  to  increase  and  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  the  apprehensions  of  that  effeminate  court, 
that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  remitted  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Grecian  confederacy 
against  their  powerful  neighbour.  By  liberal  conduct 
towards  Euboea  also,  the  confidence  of  that  island  was 
once  more  recovered  in  favour  of  Athens.  The  next 
object  of  the  great  orator  was  to  secure  a  strong  foot- 
ing in  Byzantium,  and  some  other  towns,  in  the  en- 
trance to  the  Euxine  ;  and  thereby  at  once  to  effect 
some  commercial  advantages,  and  to  establish  a 
readier  intercourse  with  the  satraps  of  Persia.  In 
Perinthus,  Selymbria,  and  the  city  just  named,  the 
interests  of  Athens,  aided  by  the  personal  pleadings 
of  Demosthenes,  obtained  a  decided  preponderancy ; 
and  thus  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  a  formidable 
coalition  was  arrayed  against  Philip,  who,  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  still  detained  amid  the  snows  of 
Scythia. 

As  a  biographical  anecdote,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
mention  that  when  the  Macedonians  were  returning 
from  their  Scythian  expedition,  encumbered  with  the 
bulky  spoil  which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  which  consisted  of  arms,  chariots,  and  20,OOO 
mares,  they  were  attacked  in  a  defile  of  the  Maesian 
mountains,  by  a  people  called  Triballi.  who  gained 
so  much  by  the  suddenness  of  their  onset  that  they 
had  nearly  discomfited  the  veteran  troops  of  Philip 
before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  recover  from  their 
confusion.  In  this  imminent  hazard,  the  king  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  his  army,  encouraged  his  soldiers, 
restoring  order,  and  fighting  with  the  [most  desperate 
valour,  till  at  length  his  horse  sunk  under  him  covered 
with  wounds,  and  he  himself  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  having  his  thigh  pierced  with  a  spear.  The 
young  prince  Alexander,  who  was  also  on  this  trying 
occasion  performing  actions  of  the  most  determined 
bravery,  flew  with  the  noble  and  gallant  attendants 
who  were  fighting  at  his  side,  to  rescue  his  father, 
who  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  He  him- 
self covered  him  with  his  shield  ;  the  barbarians  were 
driven  back,  and  the  king  was  removed  from  the 
tumult  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Philip's,  wound  occasioned  a  lameness  which  conti- 
nued to  affect  him  through  life.  He  is  said  to  have 
borne  it  impatiently  ;  a  circumstance  which  led  his 
son  to  address  to  him  on  one  occasion  the  good  hu- 
moured query—"  How  can  you,  Sir,  be  displeased  at 
an  accident,  which  at  every  step  you  take  recalls  your 
valour  to  your  remembrance  ?" 

Upon  his  return  to  Macedonia,  Philip  directed  his 
forces  against  Perinthus,  and  others  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  cities,  which,  during  his  absence,  had  ac- 
cepted the  protection  of  Athens  ;  but  being  deficient 
in  naval  strength,  and,  having  to  sustain  the  opposi- 
tion of  several  maritime  states  on  both  sides  of  the 
Egean,  he  found  it  expedient  to  desist  from  has  un- 


dertaking. This  disappointment  to  'the  Macedonian  Philip  of 
ruler  was  unquestionably  effected  by  Demosthenes,  Macedon. 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Athens.  Re- 
gardless of  the  treaty  which  bound  the  republic  in 
amity  with  that  prince,  the  great  orator  employed  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  annoy  Philip,  both  in  his 
own  territory  and  in  those  of  his  allies.  He  spared 
no  pains,  and  grudged  no  sacrifice  either  of  principle 
or  personal  consistency,  that  he  might  accomplish 
the  two  leading  objects  of  his  administration,  to  sur- 
round Attica  with  friends,  and  Macedonia  with  ene- 


Greece  was  again  on  the  eve  of  being  thrown  into 
confusion  by  an  act  of  sacrilege  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Amphissa,  who  were  accused  of  using  the  land 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  not  only  for  feeding  their 
flocks,  but  even  for  the  purposes  of  tillage.  The  mat- 
ter being  referred  to  the  Amphictyons,  in  whose  as- 
sembly both  Demosthenes  and  ./Eschines  now  occupied 
seats  as  Athenian  representatives  ;  the  Amphissians 
were  punished  with  a  fine,  and  by  the  banishment  of 
some  of  their  more  guilty  citizens.  This  decision, 
however,  did  not  at  once  secure  public  tranquillity. 
The  war-party  at  Athens  encouraged  the  men  of  Am- 
phissa, to  set  at  nought  the  sentence  of  the  most 
solemn  tribunal  of  their  country,  and  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  it  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  thus  another  sacred 
war  would  have  instantly  ravaged  the  finest  portion 
of  Greece,  had  not  the  designs  of  the  Athenian  de- 
magogues been  in  the  mean  time  defeated  by  the  as- 
cendancy of  more  pacific  counsels,  and  particularly  by 
the  election  of  Philip  to  be  general  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons. This  event,  at  least,  if  it  did  not  altogether 
prevent  an  appeal  to  arms,  gave  a  different  character 
to  the  hostilities  which  ensued,  and  led  to  a  result 
which  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  could  not  have 
anticipated. 

Whilst  the  Amphissians  were  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  judgment  of  this  supreme  court,  the  popular 
faction  of  Athens,  by  whom  that  insignificant  people 
were  excited  to  these  irregular  and  violent  proceed- 
ings, were  most  actively  employed  in  forming  a  con- 
federacy of  the  principal  states  and  their  allies,  against 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  Thebes  had  been  induced  to 
unite  with  her  ancient  enemy  in  this  coalition ;  and 
Corinth,  long  disused  to  martial  exercises,  and  insen- 
sible to  military  renown,  showed  so  much  spirit  in 
proposing  to  encounter  the  post  of  Philip,  that  Dio- 
genes, who  was  then  residing  within  her  walls,  ridi- 
culed her  unwonted  exertions  by  an  incessant  rolling 
of  his  tub  from  one  spot  to  another.  Being  asked 
why  he  put  himself  to  this  uncommon  toil,  the  philo- 
sopher replied,  "  that  for  once  he  would  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  singularity,  and  so  would  not  be  the  only 
person  in  Corinth  not  absurdly  employed." 

It  was  impossible  that  Philip  could  be  ignorant  of 
the  intrigues  which  Demosthenes  was  thus  practising 
against  his  interests,  and  of  the  positive  injuries  sus- 
tained by  his  commerce,  from  the  incessant  hostility 
of  the  Athenian  cruisers.  It  was  not  yet,  however, 
advisable  to  repel  force  by  forced  nor  to  avenge  upon 
the  people  of  Athens  the  unprincipled  infraction  of  a 
treaty  which  had  been  solicited  by  themselves.  In« 
vited  by  the  Amphictyons,  he  joined  them  at  Ther- 
mopylae, where,  in  virtue  of  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  lately  raised,  he  issued  requisitions  to  the  several 
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Biography.  Amphictyonic  states,  to  send  forthwith  their  con- 
tingent of  troops  to  serve  in  the  war  about  to  be 
waged  under  his  command,  with  the  refractory  people 
of  Amphissa. 

The  crisis  was  now  arrived,  when  the  war-party  at 
Athens  would  find  themselves  compelled  either  to  re- 
linquish their  favourite  project  against  Philip,  or  to 
oppose  themselves  to  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
They  chose  the  latter.  Having  ten  thousand  merce- 
nary troops  at  their  command,  they  sent  them  to  as- 
sist the  Amphissians  in  the  conflict  with  the  confede- 
rate army  ;  and  in  this  way  lifted  their  hands  against 
the  constitution  of  the  great  Grecian  republic,  in  a 
cause  which,  even  if  it  had  been  successful,  would 
only  have  detailed  disgrace  upon  their  politics. 

Of  the  actual  warfare  which  followed,  no  details 
have  reached  modern  times.  It  is  evident,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  talents  of  Philip  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Amphissians  and  their  allies, 
and  reduced  them,  in  consequence,  to  a  speedy  and 
unconditional  submission  to  the  power  of  the  Am- 
phictyons ;  and  it  is  further  manifest  that  this  wise 
monarch  exerted  all  the  influence  which  belonged  to 
his  high  rank  and  successful  services,  to  alleviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  heavy  penalty  denounced  against 
his  sacrilegious  foes. 

The  result  of  this  insurrectionary  movement  having 
proved  at  once  detestable  and  injurious  to  Demos- 
thenes and  his  party,  the  ulterior  views  upon  which 
all  the  recent  measures  had  been  made  to  bear,  were 
becoming  more  and  more  impracticable.  No  means 
were  left  untried  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  a 
confederacy  to  put  down  Philip.  To  engage  his  at- 
tention in  the  meanwhile,  two  embassies  were  sent, 
complaining  of  his  hostile  proceedings,  and  reminding 
him  of  the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  Macedonia 
and  Athens  j  whilst  emissaries  on  their  part  were  ac- 
tively employed  at  Thebes  and  other  neutral  states, 
craving  co-operation  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
were  preparing  to  direct  against  the  general  of  the 
Amphictyons.  The  reply  of  the  king  to  one  of  the 
embassies,  is  worthy  of  a  place  even  in  this  outline  of 
his  transactions.  It  was  worded  as  follows  :  "  Philip 
king  of  the  Macedonians  to  the  Athenian  council  and 
people,  greeting  :  What  your  disposition  towards  us 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  I  am  not  ignorant,  nor 
with  what  earnestness  you  have  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  Thessalians,  the  T'hebans,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Boeotians  to  your  party.  But  now  you  find  them  toojwise 
to  submit  their  interests  to  your  direction,  you  change 
your  course  and  send  ministers  with  a  herald  to  me  to 
admonish  me  of  the  treaty,  and  demand  a  truce  ;  hav- 
ing in  truth  been  injured  by  us  in  nothing.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  heard  your  ambassadors,  and  1  consent  to 
all  your  desires,  nor  shall  I  take  any  step  against  you, 
if  dismissing  those  who  advise  you  ill,  you  consign 
them  to  their  deserved  ignominy — So  may  you  prosper." 

Both  Philip  and  the  Athenians  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  gain  the"  Thebans.  The  democratical 
form  of  government  which  now  prevailed  among  this 
people  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes, who,  at  length,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
securing  them  for  his  purpose,  as  allies  of  Athens. 
The  troops  of  the  confederacy  were  soon  after  set  in 
motion,  and  a  large  body  of  Athenian  horse  and  foot 
were  quartered  in  Thebes,  as  being  nearer  than  their 
own  city  to  the  expected  scene  of  hostilities :  and 
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such  was  the  zeal  of  the  sluggish  Boeotians,  that  to  Philip  of 
accommodate  their  allies  with  a  comfortable  resid-  Macedon. 
ence  in  their  houses,  they  themselves  marched  out  ^" -v— ' 
and  encamped  in  the  fields. 

Amidst  these  demonstrations,  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, still  holding  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic contingents,  had  contented  himself  with  oc- 
cupying Elateia,  a  town  of  great  importance  as  con- 
nected with  the  command  of  the  Thermopylaean  pass, 
and  consequently  with  the  safety  of  the  small  army 
of  which  he  continued  to  direct  the  movements. 

It  was  already  drawing  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken  by  the  Mace- 
donians to  moderate  their  desire  for  war.  Philip  con- 
tinued in  Phocis  with  his  troops ;  and  knowing  that 
there  was  a  large  party,  both  at  Athens  and  Thebes, 
who  deprecated  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  popular  leaders,  was,  perhaps,  not  yet 
entirely  destitute  of  hope  that  peace  might  be  pre- 
served. To  prevent,  however,  all  possibility  of  re- 
conciliation, the  united  forces  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
broke  up  their  encampment,  and  provided  forthwith 
to  occupy  a  position  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Elateia.  It  even  appears  that  the 
sword  was  immediately  drawn  by  these  ardent  repub- 
licans, and  that  one  or  two  skirmishes,  attended  with 
no  material  result  on  either  side,  were  provoked  by 
them,  in  order  to  prove  their  arms,  before  winter 
should  compel  them  to  quit  the  field,  and  retire  from 
the  presence  of  their  enemy. 

After  all  that  had  passed  in  the  council,  and  even 
in  the  camp,  among  the  partisans  of  Demosthenes ; 
after  armies  were  raised  and  blood  was  actually  shed 
in  battle ;  Philip,  however,  thought  it  became  his 
office,  as  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  to 
make  one  more  effort  for  preserving  the  tranquillity 
of  his  constituents,  and  for  warding  off  the  dreadful 
calamity  [which  seemed  to  hang  over  Greece.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  allow  the  season  of  military  rest 
to  pass  by  without  assuring  the  Thebans  and  Athe- 
nians of  his  continued  desire  of  peace,  and  of  his  great 
reluctance  to  have  recourse  to  the  extremities.  These 
professions,  however,  if  sincere,  had  an  effect  on  the 
popular  mind,  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  was  in- 
tended. The  moderation  of  Philip  was  ascribed  to 
his  fears  ;  and  the  Athenian  multitude,  confident  in 
their  own  strength,  and  in  the  number  of  their  allies, 
loudly  proclaimed  defiance,  and  declared  that  no 
treaty  should  be  entered  into  with  the  king  of  Mace- 
don. The  Thebans  listened  to  the  pacific  proposals 
of  the  great  Amphictyon,  with  more  calmness  and 
deliberation.  They  even  wavered  in  their  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  steps  which  they  had  already  taken, 
and  still  more  in  relation  to  the  hazardous  policy 
upon  which  they  were  about  to  commence  a  cam- 
paign against  the  most  experienced  soldier  of  the 
age  5  but  Demosthenes,  who  was  made  acquainted 
with  their  thoughts,  flew  to  Thebes,  ascended  the 
tribunal,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  assembled 
people,  swore  by  Minerva,  "  that  if  any  one  should 
dare  to  say  that  peace  ought  to  be  made  with  Philip, 
he  would,  himself,  seize  him  by  the  hair,  and  drag 
him  to  prison."  He  intimidated  the  pacific  and 
roused  the  warlike  ;  and  had,  at  length,  the  triumph 
of  counteracting  by  his  eloquence,  all  the  effects  of 
sober  reasoning,  and  /of  the  soundest  political  ^views 
on  the  Theban  public. 
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Biography.  With  that  rare  humanity  and  self-command,  which 
v«— v~ '  distinguished  the  character  of  this  warlike  prince,  he 
gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  even 
sent  to  Athens  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  that  they 
might  be  interred  with  that  honour  and  respect, 
which  were  due  to  the  remains  of  gallant  men.  To 
soothe  the  Athenians,  and  to  confirm  his  assurances 
of  pacific  views  towards  them,  he  appointed  his  own 
son,  and  Antipater  his  favourite  councillor,  to  repair 
to  their  city,  now  disturbed  by  faction,  and  dreading 
the  full  weight  of  the  vengeance  which  the  popular 
party  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  provoke.  He  in- 
vited them,  in  short,  to  renew  the  treaty  which  they 
had  so  shamefully  violated,  and  to  enjoy  again  the  bles- 
sings of  peace,  which  they  so  little  knew  how  to^value. 
It  is  said,  that  among  the  commissioners  sent  to 
the  king  of  Macedon  to  ratify  the  treaty,  there  was 
one  Demochares,  an  excessively  rude  character,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  mighty  affecter  of  free  speaking. 
When  admitted  to  an  audience  before  taking  leave, 
Philip,  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  asked  the  embassy 
if  there  was  any  thing  particular  in  which  he  could 
further  gratify  the  Athenians.  "  Yes,"  cried  De- 
mochares, "  hang  thyself."  The  indignation  of  all 
who  witnessed  this  unpardonable  rudeness  was  loud 
and  violent ;  but  the  king,  with  a  very  proper  feeling 
of  contempt  for  this  brutal  republican,  silenced  their 
demands  for  punishment,  by  exclaiming,  "  Let  the 
ridiculous  brawler  depart  unmolested."  And  address- 
ing himself  to  the  other  ambassadors,  he  said,  "  Go, 
tell  your  countrymen  that  they  who  can  utter  such 
outrages,  are  much  less  inclined  to  peace  and 
moderation  than  he  who  can  forgive  them." 

We  are  now  approaching  the  last  public  transac- 
tion in  the  life  of  Philip.  Peace  having  been  restored 
to  the  Greeks,  their  thoughts  were  turned  by  him  to 
the  general  enemy  of  their  country,  the  king  of 
Persia ;  and  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  several 
states  of  Greece,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against 
that  powerful  monarch.  The  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  Macedonian  in  this  undertaking,  were 
not,  perhaps,  well  understood  at  the  time,  and  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  distinctly  recorded  by  any  con- 
temporary historian.  Diodorus,  in  the  following 
terms,  narrates  the  circumstances  merely,  in  which 
the  sentiments  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
confederacy,  were  expressed.  "  Philip,  the  king,  en- 
couraged by  his  victory  at  Chaeronea,  by  which  the 
most  renowned  states  had  been  checked  and  con- 
founded, was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  military 
commander  and  head  of  the  Greek  nation.  He  de- 
clared, therefore,  his  intention  of  carrying  war,  in 
the  common  cause  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  Per- 
sians. A  disposition  to  concur  in  his  purpose,  and 
to  attach  themselves  to  him,  as  their  chief,  pervaded 
the  Grecian  people.  Communicating  then  with  all, 
individuals  as  well  as  states,  in  a  manner  to  con- 
ciliate favour,  he  expressed  his  desire  of  meeting  the 
nation  in  congress,  to  concert  measures  for  the  great 
object  in  view,  which  accordingly  met  at  Corinth. 
His  explanation  of  his  intention  excited  great  hopes, 
and  so  produced  the  desired  concurrence,  that  at 
length  the  Greeks  elected  him  generalissimo  of  their 
confederated  powers.  Great  preparations  for  the  Per- 
sian war  were  put  forward,  and  the  proportion  of 
troops  to  be  furnished  by  every  state,  was  calculated 
and  determined." 
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Nor  were  the  exertions  of  this  distinguished  person  Philip  of 
either  smaller  or  less  successful  in  preparing  an  army  Macedon. 
for  the  field.  From  the  Euboeans,  Megareans,  Corin-  ' 
thians,  Achaians,  Corcyraeans,  Leucadians,  Acarna- 
nians,  and  the  Athenians,  he  collected  a  mercenary 
force  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse;  besides  a  liberal  supply  of  money,  of  which 
the  amount  is  not  exactly  known.  The  Boeotian 
heavy-armed  troops,  are  reckoned  at  fourteen  thou- 
sand. Of  the  Athenians,  the  number  is  not  any 
where  given ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  confederate  army,  assembled  at  the  in- 
stance of  Demosthenes,  and  ready  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  Greece,  was  not  less  than  fifty  thousand. 

In  his  choice  of  commanders  for  this  important 
war,  Demosthenes  was  less  successful  than  he  had 
been  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers.  Having  little  con- 
fidence in  the  abilities  of  Chares,  who  had  received  a 
variety  of  defeats,  but  who  was  still  too  great  a 
favourite  with  the  multitude  to  be  entirely  super- 
seded ;  he  resolved  to  divide  the  chief  command 
amongst  several  generals,  and  even  to  entrust  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  a  veteran  Theban.  On  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  Lysicles,  and  the]  above  named  com- 
manders, assumed  the  main  direction,  and  appear  to 
have  formed  the  array  of  battle  with  considerable 
skill,  according  to  the  ground  which  they  occupied, 
and  the  probable  designs  of  their  formidable 
antagonist. 

Philip  led  to  the  field  of  Chaeronea,  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  states.  Alex- 
ander, now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  assisted 
his  father  in  performing  the  arduous  duties  of  gene- 
ral-in- chief,  and  is  said  to  have  displayed  not  less 
valour,  whilst  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy, 
than  consummate  knowledge  of  tactics  in  [directing 
the  movements  of  the  brave  Thessalian  cavalry 
which  was  placed  under  his  immediate  command,  and 
which  contributed  essentially  to  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  issue  of  this  important  struggle  is  well  known. 
Neither  courage  nor  perseverance  could  balance  in 
favour  of  Athens,  the  great  advantage  of  military 
talent  which  belonged  to  the  side  of  the  Amphictyons. 
The  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander  bore  down  the 
obstinate  valour  of  Thebes,  and  checked  the  fiery  im- 
petuosity of  Athens;  and,  after  a  most  sanguinary 
conflict,  drove  the  confederates  from  the  field, 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  bravest  troops,  as 
well  as  of  the  noblest  of  their  youth,  who  had  sworn 
never  to  yield.  The  Athenian  confederacy  was  to- 
tally annihilated,  and  the  glory  of  Grecian  independ- 
ence was  for  ever  extinguished  on  the  plain  of 
Chaeronea. 

The  gossip  of  biographers  has  made  itself  very 
busy  in  repeating  anecdotes  of  Philip's  immoderate 
levity  on  the  night  succeeding  the  battle;  and  about 
the  cowardice  of  Demosthenes  during  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  in  which  his  violent  measures  had  involved 
so  many  braver  men.  That  the  Macedonian  king 
drank  more  than  enough  after  the  toils  of  that  event- 
ful day ;  and  that  Demosthenes,  to  facilitate  his 
escape,  threw  away  his  shield  and  fled,  may  be  histo- 
rically true ;  but  it  is  of  more  importance  to  us,  to 
note  the  political  effects  of  the  victory  at  Chaeronea, 
and  to  record  its  consequences  in  relation  to  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  Philip. 
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It  is  recorded  that  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  raised  for  this  magnificent  expedition 
against  the  tyrant  of  western  Asia.  But  Philip  was 
not  destined  to  lead  these  troops  in  the  victorious 
career  which  they  then  anticipated,  and  which  Alex- 
ander afterwards  so  fully  realized.  His  last  military 
exploit  was  already  performed. 

Upon  his  return  to  Macedon,  Philip  had  given  his 
only  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  Epirus,  and 
was  now  indulging  in  those  festivities  with  which 
royal  nuptials  are  usually  accompanied,  when  a  young 
man,  who  had  thought  himself  injured  or  slighted  by 
the  king,  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  bosom,  and  laid 
him  lifeless  at  his  feet.  The  murderer,  whose  name 
was  Pausanias,  instantly  fled  towards  the  gates  of  the 
city,  where  a  chariot  was  ready  to  convey  him  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  but  he  was  overtaken  by  some  of 
the  king's  attendants,  who,  more  desirous  to  revenge 
the  deed  than  to  ascertain  the  motives  which  had  led 
to  it,  despatched  the  guilty  youth  with  innumerable 
wounds. 

Conjecture  has  assigned  various  reasons,  and  sug- 
gested a  variety  of  views,  to  account  for  this  atrocious 
crime ;  and  several  of  these,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  had  a  reference  to  the  vindictive  temper  of 
Olympias,  the  queen,  who  had,  some  time  before, 
been  repudiated,  to  make  way  for  a  more  youthful 
consort.  The  conduct  of  Olympias,  upon  hearing  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  if  it  has  been  at  all  fairly 
reported,  affords  but  too  much  countenance  to  the 
suspicions  which  were  entertained,  in  regard  to  the 
share  which  she  had  in  inflaming  the  resentment  of 
Pausanias,  and  even  in  directing  it  against  the  life  of 
the  king.  It  has  also  been  imagined  that  Demos- 
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thenes,  acting  in  conceit  with  the  Persian  court,  who  phUiP  of 
had  taken  alarm  at  the  preparations  of  Greece,  had 
succeeded  in  turning  a  feeling  of  private  revenge,  on 
the  part  of  the  young  Macedonian,  into  an  instrument 
by  which  he  might  at  once  gratify  his  own  malice, 
and  render  an  essential  service  to  his  Asiatic  allies. 
The  death  of  the  assassin  placed  a  seal  on  all  the 
secrets  connected  with  his  bloody  enterprize ;  and 
the  precise  share,  accordingly,  which  any  of  the 
leading  characters  of  Macedon,  Athens,  or  Persia, 
may  have  in  its  contrivance  or  execution,  must  for 
ever  remain  undetermined 

"  Thus,"  says  Diodorus,  after  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  Philip's  murder,  "  thus  fell  the  greatest 
potentate  of  his  time.  With  very  small  resources  in 
his  onset,  he  acquired  the  most  powerful  monarchy 
that  ever  existed  among  the  Greeks.  His  great  suc- 
cess arose  less  from  the  force  of  his  arms  and  the 
greatness  of  his  victories,  than  for  his  extraordinary 
talent  for  reasoning  and  conversation,  and  from  his 
obliging  and  affable  disposition  towards  every  class  of 
men.  He  esteemed  mere  physical  courage  and  strength 
of  hand  in  the  field  as  one  of  the  lowest  qualities  in 
a  superior  officer.  He  set  an  almost  exclusive  value 
on  military  science,  as  distinguished  from  personal 
prowess,  and  not  less  on  the  talent  of  conversing, 
persuading,  and  conciliating,  those  over  whom  a 
general  might  be  appointed  to  preside.  Upon  these 
last  he  founded  the  only  favourable  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  himself;  for,  he  was  wont  to  remark, 
the  merit  of  success  in  battle  he  could  only  share  with 
those  under  him,  whereas  the  victories  he  gained 
by  argument,  affability,  and  kindness,  were  all  his 
own." 
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Jewish  his- 
tory^defec- 
tive. 

Causes  of 
this  defect. 


WITH  the  books  of  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  terminates 
the  connected  chain  of  history  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
sacred  volume  of  inspiration.  A  chasm  in  the  records 
of  the  Jewish  nation  then  occurs,  which  Josephus 
has  neglected  to  fill  up,  and  which  it  has  defied  the 
industrious  researches  of  later  writers  to  supply ; 
hence  the  lover  of  history  and  of  antiquity,  not  less 
than  the  practical  legislator,  has  to  lament  the  en- 
tire absence  of  all  information,  respecting  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  not,  difficult  to  account  for  this  circumstance  if 
we  consider  the  limited  nature  of  the  historian's 
labours  in  the  early  progress  of  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  literature.  At  those  periods  in  the  existence 
of  nations,  when  the  wants  of  people  are  confined 
to  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  in- 
habitants thinly  scattered  over  an  extended  territory 
are  protected  by  the  general  absence  of  wealth  and 
luxury  from  those  feelings  of  ambition,  which  are  in 
most  cases  the  causes  of  great  political  changes,  year 
after  year  succeeds  in  the  annals  of  the  people  with- 
out any  distinguishing  features  of  public  good  or  na- 
tural ill,  excepting  those  produced  by  the  variation  of 
climate  or  the  unfavourable  influence  of  the  seasons 
upon  the  productions  of  the  earth.  If  the  nation  be 
unprovided  with  laws  adapted  for  the  preservation  of 
civil  happiness  and  the  repression  of  civil  injury,  the 
promulgation  of  some  useful  system  of  law  not  unfre- 
quently  forms  an  epocha  in  the  history,  sufficiently 
remarkable  'to  be  publicly  recorded.  The  introduc- 
tion of  some  novel  mode  of  worshipping  the  divinity, 
is  also  an  event  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  a 
memorial  of  the  period  at  which  it  took  place.  But 
when  neither  of  these  causes  have  existed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  nation,  when  private  happiness  is 
secured  by  a  regular  code  of  law  like  that  of  Moses, 
when  the  form  of  public  worship  is  such  as  to  admi^ 
no  change,  when  peace  reigns  at  home,  and  no  fo- 
reign enemy  disturbs  the  labours  of  .the  husbandman 
or  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  the  duties 
of  the  historian  almost  cease  3  his  task  is  rather  to  de- 
scribe the  miseries  which  men  inflict  upon  each  other, 
than  to  record  the  blessings  which  a  gracious  Provi- 
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dence   pours  forth  upon  the  world.     We  need  not,     Of  the 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  silence  of  Josephus,  re-      Jews, 
specting  the  transactions  of  the  century  succeeding 
the  government  of  Nehemiah.     It  would  have  been  an 
abundant  source  of  pleasure  to  the  true  believer  in 
the  divine  legislation  of  Moses,  had  the  picture  been 
drawn  by  some  able  hand  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the 
Jewish  nation  during  this  period  ;  but  the  ancient 
historians  had  other  views,  and  those  who  tread  in 
their  steps  must  not  presume  to  supply  by  the  force 
of  imagination    the   deficiencies   of  ancient   annals. 
One  circumstance  alone  is  recorded  by  Josephus  as 
disturbing  the  public  tranquillity  between  the  times 
of  Nehemiah  and  Alexander  the   Great ;  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  anger,  and  the  The  age 
punishment  of  ambition,  and  it  may  also  be  considered  succeeding- 
as  testifying  such  an  increase  of  national  wealth,  as  Nehemiah 
made  the  office  of  the  high  priest  an  object  worthy  ProsPers- 
the  regard  of  a  man  who  aspired  after  power. 

The  Jews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  until  State  of 
the   overthrow  of  that  monarchy  by  Alexander,  and  Judea. 
paid   a  yearly  tribute,  to  an  extent  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  oppressive.     A  governor  appointed 
by  the  king  held  the   supreme  power  in  Judea,  but 
the  internal  administration  of  the  government  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  vested  in  the  person  of  the  high 
priest.  ' 

During  the  time  Bagoses  held  the  office  of  gover-      B<  c. 
nor,  Johanan  the  son  of  Judas  was  the  high  priest,      366. 
whose  brother  Joshua  possessing  great  influence  with  Murder  of 
Bagoses,  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  the  high  Joshua  by 
priest  office ;  but  whether  the  succession  only  was  pro-  Jphananthe 
cured  at  his  brother's  death,  or  it  was  intended  to 
dispossess  Johanan,  i?  not  distinctly  stated  by  Jose- 
phus.    Joshua  so  conducted  himself  on  the  strength 
of  this  promise,  that,  in  a  quarrel  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  in  the  Temple,  Johanan  slew 
Joshua.     As  soon  as  Bagoses  received  intelligence  of 
this  horrible  event  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  charg- 
ing upon  the  whole  nation  the  crime  of  this  sacrilege, 
he  imposed  a  tribute  of  fifty  drachmas  for  every  lamb 
that  was  offered  in  the  Temple  ;  which  was  paid  for 
seven  years,  but  the  payment  of  this  imposition  did 
not  affect  the  Jews  with  anger  so  much  as  did  the 
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History  conduct  of  Bagoses,  who  profaned  the  Temple  by 
entering  into  that  court  where  none  but  circumcised 
persons  were  allowed  to  enter. 

Jaddua,  the  son  of  Johanan,  succeeded  to  the  priest- 
hood, whose  brother,  Manasses,  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  is  related 
by  Josephus  to  have  been  the  first  high  priest  of  the 
Temple  at  Mount  Gerizim.  This  Jaddua  was  the 
high  priest  who  received  Alexander  at  Jerusalem,  and 
so  successfully  mitigated  the  conqueror's  wrath  ;  the 
circumstances  of  the  transaction  are  interesting,  and 
therefore  we  shall  detail  them  at  length. 

In  the  second  year  after  the  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians at  the  river  Granicus,  Alexander  having  pushed 
his  conquests   into  Syria,   and  besieged  the  city  of 
of  Jaddua.  Tyre,  met  with   so  valiant  a  resistance  that  he  was 
B.  c.      compelled  to  employ  not  less  than  seven  months  in 
the  siege.     Whilst  occupied  in  reducing  this  impor- 
tant fortress,  Alexander  sent  to  demand  the  submis- 
sion  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  to  require 
from  the  inhabitants  supplies  of  provisions  for   the 
Conduct  of  support  of  his  army.     The  Jews  alone  refused  com- 
the  Jews,     pliance,  faithful  to  their  sovereign  the  king  of  Persia, 
they  would  not  desert  him,   nor  break  the  oath  of 
allegiance  they  had  taken,  and  accordingly  they  made 
answer  to  Alexander,  that  so  long  as  Darius  lived 
they  were  his  subjects,  and  would  not  own  any  other 
And  of  the  as  their  king.     The  Samaritans  on  the  contrary,  not 
Samaritans  on]y  complied  with  all  his  demands,   but  anxious  to 
shew  their  attachment  to  Alexander,  and  to  testify 
the  perfect  sincerity  of  their  submission,  sent  a  body 
of  eight  thousand  men  to  assist   him   at  the  siege. 
The  fidelity  of  the  one  and  the  disloyalty  of  the  other, 
met  with  rewards  proportionable  to  their  conduct" ; 
the  time-serving  disposition  of  the  Samaritans  being 
subsequently  treated  with  contempt   by  Alexander, 
whilst  under  the  controlling  power  of  Providence  the 
firm  faith  of  the  Jews,  gained  for  them  not  less  the 
admiration  than  the  protection  of  the  conqueror. 
Alexan-  After   the   taking    of    Tyre,    Alexander    marched 

der's  pro-  agamst  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the  city  for  its 
rusalem.  6"  disobedience  to  his  commands.  But  the  same  God 
who,  for  the  sake  of  his  servant  David,  had  shielded 
the  holy  city  from  the  assaults  of  Sennacherib,  did 
not  now  desert  his  servants,  nor  suffer  them  to  re- 
ceive harm  in  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  their 
national  faith.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  Jad- 
dua, in  obedience  to  a  revelation  from  heaven,  went 
out  to  meet  him  on  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes,  attended 
by  the  priests  in  their  proper  habits,  and  by  the  people 
in  white  garments.  The  conqueror  was  coming  in 
anger  to  destroy,  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  high 
priest  advancing  towards  him  thus  accompanied  than 
being  struck  with  awe,  he  saluted  him  in  the  most 
reverend  manner. 

Conduct  of  While  all  stood  amazed  at  this  behaviour,  so  con- 
Alexander.'  trary  to  their  expectations,  Parmenio  inquired  of 
Alexander  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  pay  such 
adoration  to  the  high  priest.  To  which  Alexander 
answered,  that  he  did  not  adore  the  priest,  but  that 
God,  whose  servant  he  was,  and  further  added,  that 
when  he  was  at  Dio,  in  Macedonia,  deliberating  con- 
cerning his  war  upon  Persia,  there  appeared  unto  him 
in  a  dream  a  man  like  Jaddua,  and  clothed  in  the 
same  habit ;  who  encouraged  him  to  his  expedition, 
with  the  promise  that  God  would  be  his  guide,  and 
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give  him  the  empire  of  the  Persians  ;  that  as  soon  as  Of  the  Jews, 
he  saw  the  high  priest  he  recognised  him  to  be  the 
same  that  had  appeared  to  him  at  Dio,  and  therefore 
in  the  person  of  the  priest  he  adored  the  God  who 
had  thus  granted  him  a  revelation  of  his  will.  Alex- 
ander kindly  embraced  Jaddua,  and  accompanying 
him  to  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifices  to  God  in  the 
Temple ;  and  being  made  acquainted  by  the  high 
priest  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  predicted 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  a  Grecian  king, 
he  derived  from  them  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Darius,  not  doubting  but 
that  he  was  the  person  described  in  the  prophetic 
books. 

At   his   departure  these    circumstances   so     effec-  Alexan- 
tually   recommended  the    Jews    to    the    favour    of  der'sfavour 
Alexander,  that  when  they  petitioned  him  to  allow  to  the  Jews, 
them  to    live  under    their    own    laws,  and    in    the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  further  to  be  ex- 
empted from  tribute  every  seventh  year,  because  their 
law  forbade  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  year  of 
the  sabbath,  he  immediately  complied  with  their  re- 
quest.    The  Jews  further  implored  his  protection  for 
their  brethren  whom  he  would  find  settled  in  Baby- 
lon ;  and  many  of  them,  won  by  his  kindness,  en- 
listed as  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  accompanied  him 
on  his  expedition. 

The  Samaritans  envying  the  Jews  the  favour  they  His  beha- 
had  so  unexpectedly  gained,  and  jealous  of  the  distinc-  viourtothe 
tion  conferred  upon  them,  thought  by  a  similar  line  ma 
of  conduct  to  gain  as  much  influence  with  the  king. 
They  met  him  as  he  returned  from  Jerusalem  in  a 
solemn  religious  procession,  and  professing  their  kin- 
dred with  the  Hebrews,  sought  from  him  a  grant  of 
the  same  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  their  bre- 
thren. Alexander  excused  himself  from  paying  atten- 
tion to  their  request  till  after  his  return  from  Egypt ; 
but,  during  his  absence,  a  rebellion  taking  place  in 
the  city,  in  which  Andromachus,  the  governor,  pe- 
rished, at  his  return  he  caused  all  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  disturbance  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
driving  out  the  Samaritans,  planted  their  city  with 
Macedonians  :  those  who  survived  retired  to  Shechem, 
under  Mount  Gerizim,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritan  sect,  and  continues 
so  to  this  day.  The  eight  thousand  Samaritans  who 
had  joined  Alexander  at  Tyre,  and  had  been  with  him 
ever  since  ;  he  settled  in  Thebais  the  remotest  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  lest  their  presence  in  Samaria  should 
revive  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  countrymen.  This 
treatment  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  which 
the  Jews  subsequently  received,  for  when  Alexandria 
was  built,  he  settled  therein  many  of  that  nation, 
giving  them  great  privileges,  and  allowing  them  not 
only  the  use  of  their  own  laws  and  religion,  but  also 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  franchises  and  liberties  with 
his  own  people,  the  Macedonians. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our 'province  to  pursue  the  Influence 
narration  of  Alexander's  conquests,  or  to  trace  him  in  ^Jjf  pre 
his  rapid  progress  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  martial  even^opon 
glory ;     one  part,   however,   of  his    character  is   so  Alexan- 
closely  connected  with   the  occurrences  related  to  der's  con- 
have  taken  place  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  that  we  duct- 
cannot  forbear  stopping  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- ' 
tion  to  it.     It  has  often  created  surprise  that  a  man  of 
Alexander's  strength  of  mind,  should  have  been  guilty 
of  such  folly  and  weakness  as  to  feign  himself  to  be 
4  M 
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the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to  undertake  a  most 
laborious  expedition  to  his  Temple,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  desarts  of  Libya,  and  twelve 
days  journey  from  Memphis,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  procuring  himself  the  title  of  son  of 
Jupiter. 

The  transactions  with  Jaddua,  at  Jerusalem, 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  part  of 
Alexander's  conduct.  If  Alexander  was  persuaded 
that  he  was  the  king  of  Gratia,  prophesied  by  Da- 
niel, as  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  and  that  he  was 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  heaven,  as  being 
a  man  specially  marked  oat  to  fulfil  the  destinies  of 
the  world,  and  if  as  is  probable  in  conformity  with 
the  popular  religion  of  Greece,  he  believed  the  ex- 
istence of  the  heroes  of  ancient  days,  those  favoured 
mortals  who  were  descended  from  the  Gods ;  it 
would  appear  almost  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  on  the  mind  of  a 
heathen  man,  that  he  should  believe  himself  to  re- 
semble Hercules  and  Bacchus,  not  only  in  their  vic- 
tories over  the  east,  but  in  their  descent  from  the 
thunderer  of  Olympus,  and  in  conformity  with  this 
belief  should  compel  the  priest  of  Ammon  publicly  to 
declare  that  divine  descent  of  which  himself  had  al- 
ready received  powerful  and  convincing  evidence. 
That  the  governor  of  the  universe  would  by  visions 
encourage  a  king  to  attempt  conquests,  foretel  his 
success  so  plainly  in  the  written  prophecies  of  a  fo- 
reign nation,  grant  him  an  almost  universal  empire, 
and  do  all  this  for  one,  not  most  highly  beloved  in 
the  courts  of  Heaven,  was  a  notion  that  never  could 
enter  the  mind  of  the  religious  men  either  of  Greece 
or  Rome ;  and  however  we  may  ridicule  Alexander's 
conduct,  it  was  still  that  error  which  a  man  in  the  full 
career  of  success,  of  a  warm  and  sanguine  temper,  and 
under  the  influence  of  an  idolatrous  religion,  could 
hardly  avoid ;  an  error  which  every  event  subsequent 
to  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem  served  only  to  con- 
firm, and  which  was  increased  by  every  new  success. 
The  history  of  the  Samaritan  nation  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Jews,  we 
will  therefore  pause  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin, 
.and  to  state  the  leading  points  of  the  controversy, 
which  has  existed  respecting  the  date  of  the  building 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  Under 
the  name  of  Samaritans  are  included  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  which  was  possessed  by  the  ten 
tribes  before  their  captivity.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Samaria,  a  city  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  Israel 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  was  built 
by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  being  destroyed 
by  Salmanaser,  and  the  ten  tribes  carried  into  capti- 
vity, never  more  to  return,  the  king  of  Assyria,  re- 
peopled  the  country  with  colonies  from  Babylon, 
Cuthath,  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  after- 
wards learning  that  the  land  was  infested  with  lions, 
sent  to  punish  them  for  their  gross  ignorance  of  the 
true  God,  he  gave  orders  for  the  return  of  some  of 
the  priests  whom  he  had  taken  captive,  and  injoined 
to  teach  the  religion  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  new 
inhabitants.  A  corrupt  religion  was  thus  formed  by 
the  strange  union  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  with 
the  grossest  superstition  of  the  heathen  nations.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  religion  became 
purer  in  its  form  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  two 
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tribes  from  captivity  'in  Babylon,  under  Ezra,  and  Of  the  Jews. 
Zerubbabel ;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  in  some 
measure  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Samaritans  to 
partake  the  benefits  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  Zerub- 
babel refusing  their  request,  as  being  persons  of  a 
different  nation  from  the  Jews,  though-  in  part  profes- 
sing the  same  religion  ;  from  hence  arose  the  perpe- 
tual enmity  which  even  to  this  day  subsists  between 
the  two  nations,  for  the  Samaritans,  in  anger,  used 
every  endeavour  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  Temple 
and  fortifying  the  city  at  Jerusalem,  and  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  hinder  the  works  being  completed  until 
the  government  of  Nehemiah.  The  feud  between  the 
two  nations  seems  also  to  have  been  increased  by  the  tetweenthe 
establishment  of  that  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  disci-  jews  and 
pline  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  compelled  those  Samaritans 
Jews  who  had  intermarried  with  the  nations  forbid- 
den in  the  law -of  Moses  to  put  away  their  wives:  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  caused  Samaria  to  become 
the  place  of  refuge  for  all  who  were  weary  of  the 
painful  observances  of  the  law,  and  sought  a  place 
where  they  might  worship  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
yet  be  free  .from  the  severities  of  the  Mosaic  disci- 
pline. 

We  may  easily  conceive  with  what  feelings  of  ab- 
horrence the  devout  Jews,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
regard  those  who  had  connected  themselves  by  mar- 
riage with  those  idolatrous  nations  whom  God 
had  so  frequently  commanded  them  to  root  out,  as 
being  the  cause  of  their  apostasy  from  his  laws ;  and 
on  the  other,  what  a  desire  of  revenge  and  retaliation 
for  the  infliction  of  injury  would  arise  in  the  minds 
of  those  whom  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  by 
the  governors  of  the  church  compelled  either  to  re- 
linquish their  wives  or  to  give  up  their  title  of  de- 
scent from  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Samaritan  who  professed  himself  a 
Jew  in  religion,  not  less  than  these  excommunicated 
Jews,  should  desire  to  have  a  temple  like  that  at  Je- 
rusalem, where  they  might  worship  the  God  of  Moses. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  one  was  built  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  in  process  of  time  it  was  held  by  the 
Samaritans  in  even  greater  veneration  than  that  at 
Jerusalem. 

Much  doubt  exists  respecting  the  time  of  the  build-  Contro- 
ing  of  this  temple,   some  authors  making  it  contem-  versy  re- 
porary  with  the  excommunication  of  one  of  the  sons  specting 
of  Joiada,  the  high  priest,  in  consequence  of  his  having  t^pjeat 
married  Sanballat,  the  Horonite,  which  circumstance  Gerizim. 
is  recorded  in  ^the  27th  and  28th  verses  of  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.     Others,  on  the 
contrary,  following  the  authority  of  Josephus,  refer 
the  temple  at  Gerizim  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     The  latter  seems  to  be  the  opinion  most  com- 
monly received,  but  the  learned  author  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  having  taken  no 
inconsiderable  pains,  to   support  the  former   hypo- 
thesis we  shall  state   the  argument  on  both  sides  as 
concisely  as  the  nature  of  the  argument  will  admit. 

Josephus  relates  that  Sanballat  being  governor  of  Account 
Samaria,  under  the  last  Darius,  and  thinking  to  ac-  given  by 
quire  influence  with  the  Jewish  nation,  married  his  JosePlms*J 
daughter  to  Manasses,  the  brother  of  Jaddua,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  John  in  the  high  priesthood. 
The  elders  at  Jerusalem,  unwilling  that  Manasses, 
who  had  thus  married  a  stranger,  should  share  any 
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part   of  the  high  priest's  authority,  condemned  his 
marriage,  and  obliged  him  either  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
or  to  suffer  excommunication.    Manasses  was  inclined 
to  submit  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  rather 
than  lose  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  ;  but  Sanballat, 
anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  daughter,   persuaded 
Manasses  to  accept  from  him  the  authority  of  a  high 
priest  at  Samaria,  promising  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
succession  to  his  authority  as  governor,  and  engaging, 
under  permission  of  Darius,  to  build  for  him  a  temple 
at  Mount  Gerizim,  like  that  at  Jerusalem.     Manasses 
then  retired  to  Samaria,  and  it  occasioned  no  small 
alarm,  when  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  priests,  as 
well  as  the  laity,  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  similarly 
named  to  strangers,  and  their   number   was   by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  revolted  to  Manasses  ;  Sanbal- 
lat supplying  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
giving  them  land  to  cultivate,  and  leaving  nothing 
undone  to  gratify  his  son-in-law.     Josephus  farther 
relates,    that  Sanballat,   considering  the  invasion  of 
Alexander,   as  admirably  suited  for  the  full  accom- 
plishment  of  his  plans,  revolted   from  Darius,  and 
joined  Alexander  with  8,000  men  ;  and  then  commu- 
nicating to  him  his  wishes,  both  sought  and  obtained 
his  permission  to  build  the  temple ;  that,  after  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  at  Jerusalem,  nine  months  later, 
the  Samaritans  met  him,  and  requested  him  to  honour 
their  temple  with  his  presence.     Such  is  the  account 
given    by  Josephus.      But    Prideaux  contends  that 
Josephus  has  erred  in  placing  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple in  the  reign  of  the  last  Darius-Codomannus,  and 
that  he  ought   to  have  ascribed   it   to  the  time   of 
Darius  Nothus ;  that  is,  to  the  age  of  Nehemiah  ;  that 
Josephus's  account  contains  in  itself  a  contradiction ; 
for  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  temple  at 
Gerizim  could  be  built  in  the  time  of  nine  months,  so 
that  Alexander  should  have  been  invited  to  visit  it, 
as  Josephus  relates  he  was,  by  the  Samaritans,  imme- 
diately after  his  coming  to  Jerusalem  ;  especially,  if  it 
be  considered,  that  during  seven  months  of  that  time, 
Sanballat  was  at  Tyre  with  Alexander  assisting  at  the 
siege,  and  8,000  of  his  people  with  him ;  that  since 
Sanballat  died  nine  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  the  temple  designed  to  be  built 
by  him,  could  not  have  been  built  under  Alexander's 
permission   after  his  death,  because  the  Samaritans 
were  then  quite  out  of  favour  with  Alexander  ;  being, 
on  account  of  their  rebellion,  deprived  of  their  city, 
which  was  given  to  the  Macedonians,  and  themselves 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  fal- 
sity of  Josephus's  account.  Prideaux  admits  that  the 
temple  at  Gerjzim  was  built  by  a  Sanballat,  who  had 
married  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  high  priest  at 
Jerusalem,  but  contends  that  this  Sanballat,  is  San- 
ballat the  Horonite,  whose  opposition  to  Nehemiah's 
designs  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  is  recorded 
in  the  historical  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  that  the  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter, 
is  the  same  with  Manasses,  whom  Josephus  relates  to 
have  been  the  first  high  priest  in  the  Samaritan  tem- 
ple. "  And  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada,  the  son  of 
Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  was  son-in-law  of  Sanballat, 
the  Horonite  ;  therefore  I  chased  him  from  me."  He 
grounds  his  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Sanballat  of 
Nehemiah,  with  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus,  on  the 
similarity  of  their  conduct  j  both  being  enemies  of 
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the  Jews,  and  both  having  married  their  daughters  to  OftheJew*. 
the  son  of  a  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  In  the  same 
manner,  though  Josephus  places  the  marriage  of 
Manasses  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Jaddua,  the 
grandson  of  Joiada,  and  says,  that  he  who  contracted 
it  was  the  brother  of  Jaddua,  and  son  of  Johanan  • 
yet  Prideaux  considers  in  the  same  way  the  similarity 
of  the  description  of  Manasseh  given  in  Josephus, 
with  the  person  mentioned  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  in  the  28th  verse,  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  persons ;  both  being  sons  of  a 
high  priest,  both  having  married  a  daughter  of  a  San- 
ballat, and  both  having  been  excommunicated  for 
that  offence. 

The  learned  dean's  argument  is  certainly  plausible  j 
and  entitled  to  its  due  weight  j  if  Josephus's  testi- 
mony were  contradictory  to  any  single  fact  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture  history,  it  would  be  conclusive 
against  the  historian ;  but  we  should  always  be  un- 
willing to  mistrust  an  historian,  unless  we  are  well 
assured  we  are  justified  in  so  doing ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  the  apparent  contradictions 
contained  in  the  page  of  history,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  our  partial  knowledge  of  the  facts,  we  should 
rather  desire  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  than 
a  plausible  argument  against  the  fact.  We  would 
therefore  suggest,  that  the  temple  at  Gerizim  might 
have  been  proceeded  upon  before  the  arrival  of  Alex- 
ander in  Syria,  and  even  before  the  permission  of 
Darius  had  been  gained  ;  and  that  Sanballat  made  this 
request  to  Alexander,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  willing 
submission  to  his  authority.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  the  space  of  ninety  years,  there  should  have 
been  two  Sanballats,  governors  of  Samaria,  if  a  family 
of  influence  of  that  name  were  settled  there  :  nor 
that,  at  a  time  when  the  marriages  of  Jews  with  hea- 
thens seems  to  have  been  a  national  vice,  the  sons  of 
two  high  priests  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
error  ;  an  error,  which  perhaps  appeared  pardonable 
as  a  means  of  procuring  public  quiet  by  the  union  of 
the  two  chief  families  of  the  rival  nations  ;  and  which 
Manasses  might  have  good  reason  to  hope  would 
escape  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  upon  a  similar  offence. 

We  learn  from  profane  history,  that  the  empire  of  Division  of 
Alexander  was,  at  his  death,  divided  amongst  his the  empire 
generals,  who  at  first  assumed  no  other  title  than  °  ,  ex~ 
that  of  governors  of  the  provinces  under  Alexander, 
his  posthumous  son  by  Roxana,  whom  they  had  de- 
clared king  jointly  with  Aridaeus.  But  this  division 
of  the  government  did  not  last  long  :  God  had  fore- 
told, by  the  prophet  Daniel,  that  four  kings  should 
arise  and  divide  the  Macedonian  empire  between 
them ;  and  it  accordingly  came  to  pass,  that  these 
generals,  disputing  with  each  other,  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual warfare,  until,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  their 
number  was  reduced  to  four, — Cassander,  Lysima- 
chus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus.  Cassander  had  Mace- 
don  and  Greece ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace  and  that  part 
of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Hellespont ;  Pto- 
lemy, Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Coele 
Syria ;  and  Seleucus  the  rest.  In  the  contests  which 
took  place  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  successors 
of  Seleucus,  Judea  suffered  considerably.  Lying 
between  ^Egypt  and  Syria,  the  kings  of  those 
countries  were  equally  desirous  to  attach  it  to 
their  dominion}  and  by  its  situation  it  became, 
4>i2 
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not  only  the  prize"  of  the  contest,  but  rthe  arena 
upon  which  the  combatants  fought  for  the  victory. 
In  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Judea,  were  allotted  to  Laomeclon 
of  Mitylenej  but  Ptolemy,  soon  perceiving  how 
conveniently  those  countries  were  situated  both 
for  the  defence  of  Egypt,  and  for  any  attempt  he 
might  be  desirous  of  making  upon  Cyprus,  resolved 
to  make  himself  master  of  them.  Ptolemy  at  first 
tried  to  purchase  of  Laomedon  his  portion  of  the 
empire  j  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  him,  he 
determined  to  obtain  it  by  force,  and  sent  Nicanor  to 
invade  the  country,  who  speedily  conquered  Laome- 
don, and  gained  for  Ptolemy  the  entire  possession  of 
the  territory.  The  Jews  alone  refusing  to  submit  to 
their  new  master,  Ptolemy  marched  into  Judea,  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  took  after  some 
time,  by  storming  the  place  on  a  Sabbath.  Josephus 
relates  that  Ptolemy  gained  admission  under  pretence 
of  doing  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  and  took  the  city  by 
treachery.  The  learned  Prideaux  supposes  that  Jo- 
sephus, in  asserting  that  the  city  was  thus  taken,  gives 
a  false  colouring  to  this  transaction,  lest  he  should 
expose  his  nation  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  for 
so  ridiculous  a  folly  as  that  of  not  defending  them- 
selves when  attacked  on  the  Sabbath.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  Josephus  would  wilfully 
falsify  his  narration  on  such  an  account  ;  and  if  we 
examine  attentively  the  whole  passage,  we  shall  see 
clearly  that  the  Jewish  historian  means  his  reader  to 
understand,  that  had  the  Jews  suspected  Ptolemy, 
they  would  not  have  yielded  so  easily,  and  that  their 
city  \vas  taken  through  their  keeping  the  Sabbath,  in 
the  confidence  that  Ptolemy  would  not  deal  treacher- 
ously towards  them.  "  Ptolemy,"  says  he,  "  took 
Jerusalem  by  using  deceit  ;  for  when  he  had  come 
into  the  city,  under  pretence  of  [doing  sacrifice, 
and  the  Jews  had  forborne  to  oppose  his  entrance, 
not  suspecting  his  hostile  intention,  and  through  this 
absence  of  all  suspicion,  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of 
the  day,  were  in  a  state  of  idlenes  and  rest,  he  with- 
out difficulty  made  himself  master  of  the  city."  * 

Undoubtedly  the  city  was  captured,  because  the 
Jews  were  keeping  the  Sabbath  on  that  occasion  ; 
but  such  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  would 
occasion  the  walls  to  be  unmanned,  and  the  guards 
released  from  the  strictness  of  their  discipline,  would 
be  caused  by  the  conduct  of  Ptolemy,  in  requesting 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  in  the  temple.  And  so  far  was  Josephus 
from  wishing  to  hide  this  transaction,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  have  gloried  in  the  simplicity  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  have  considered  it  an  honourable  testi- 
mony of  their  minds  being  more  attentive  to  their 
duty  to  God,  than  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
and  liberties  ;  for  in  his  book  against  Apion,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  ridicule  cast  by  Agartharchides  on  his 
countrymen,  for  suffering  their  city  to  be  taken  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  has  this  remarkable  expression  —  "  Agarth- 
archides may  call  this  transaction  one  worthy  of  ridi- 
cule, but  to  those  who  examine  the  subject  with 
minds  free  from  evil  intention,  that  conduct  will 
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appear  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums,  which  has       ne-'ews- 
led  some  men  constantly  to  regard  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  piety  to  God  before  their  own  safety,  or  the 
freedom    of  their  country."     Tovro  fiev 
AraTaryeXwToe     agiov     Sonet.    Tot's    Be  prf    fie-ra 
(fraiverat  fJLe<ya    Kal    7ro\\u»s   cigiov 
ffwrypeas     Kai    iraTpidos     avQpunroi  Ttj/es 

Kal    TT/V  wy>o9   Qebv   ev<T6/3e'<ai/    a 

He  does  not  appear  to  think  it  worth  attempting  any 
elaborate  defence  of  his  countrymen ;  for  if  in  his 
history,  which  was  written  prior  to  this  book,  against 
Apion,  he  had  forged  the  story  of  Ptolemy's  treachery 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  truth,  in  his  sub- 
sequent work  he  would  surely  have  defended  his  former 
statement,  by  asserting  the  probability  of  his  account ; 
he  would  have  expatiated  upon  Ptolemy's  conduct, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  likely  it  was  to 
deceive  the  Jews,  and  would  not  have  rested  satisfied 
with  stating  in  plain  terms  a  circumstance  of  which 
he  was  ashamed.  The  city  thus  captured,  Ptolemy 
at  first  treated  the  Jews  with  severity,  and  carried 
above  a  hundred  thousand  captives  into  Egypt ;  but,  Conduct  of 
subsequently  calling  to  mind  the  fidelity  with  which  Ptolemy  to 
they  had  always  served  their  masters,  and  that  a  loyal l  St 
but  not  a  rebellious  spirit  had  caused  their  misfortunes, 
he  thought  such  persons  qualified  for  stations  of  trust, 
and  therefore,  selecting  from  them  thirty  thousand 
for  military  service,  he  placed  them  as  garrisons  in 
the  most  important  fortresses  of  his  empire.  Some 
of  them  he  settled  at  Lybia  and  Cyrene,  and  from 
them  were  descended  the  Cyrenian  Jews,  a  tribe  for 
whom  we  cannot  but  feel  interested,  since  to  it  be- 
longed Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  bore  our  Lord's 
cross  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  and  others,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  So  long  as 
the  power  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  enabled  them  to 
defend  their  frontiers  successfully  against  the  descend- 
ants of  Seleucus ,  Judea  and  Coele-Syria  remained  in  their 
possession  ;  but  as  their  empire  declined,  the  kings  of 
Syria  made  good  their  encroachments  upon  the  territo- 
ries of  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  Judea  fell  with  Syria 
under  their  government.  The  Jews,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  incursions  made  into  their 
country  by  the  contending  parties,  increased  in  commer- 
cial prosperity  :  to  the  Ptolemies  they  paid  a  regular 
tribute  ;  but  the  internal  government  of  Judea  seems  to 
have  been  confided  to  their  own  rulers.  The  protection 
afforded  to  the  Jews  by  the  Egyptian  princes,  but 
especially  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  occasioned  many  of  them 
to  emigrate,  and  settle  in  Egypt,  and  especially  at 
Alexandria,  where  they  still  continued  to  enjoy  equal  Jews, 
privileges  with  the  Macedonian  colonists.  By  this 
means  it  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  prepare 
the  Avay  for  the  completion  of  that  great  and  import- 
ant work,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Greek,  in  that  version,  which,  from  the  supposed 
number  of  the  translators  has  been  called  the 
Septuagint.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  God  be- 
came more  extended,  and  the  Creator  may  indeed  be 
said  not  to  have  left  himself  without  witness  in  that 
his  favoured  nation,  who  were  in  those  days,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  preserved  by  him  as  a  "distinct"  nation,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  causes  that  tended  to  assimi- 
late them  with  the  various  nations  amongst  whom 
they  dwelt.  But  Egypt  was  not  the  only  spot  where 
the  Jewish  people  found  protection.  When  Seleucua 
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became  possessed  of  the  empire  of  Asia,  300  B.  c.  and 
built  numerous  cities  in  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  all 
of  them  he  planted  Jews,  and  gave  them  equal  immu- 
nities and  privileges  with  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians, and  especially  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they 
settled  in  great  numbers,  and  became  almost  as  great 
a  part  of  the  people  as  they  were  at  Alexandria.  In 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  at  Babylon, 
they  also  existed  in  great  numbers ;  and  when  we 
consider  what  a  principle  of  fidelity  to  their  governors 
at  that  time  pervaded  the  nation,  it  is  most  likely 
that  they  contributed  very  materially  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire  of  Seleucus,  and  his  settling  them 
so  numerously  in  his  own  cities  is  a  proof  how  mainly 
he  depended  upon  them  for  assistance  in  the  further 
increase  and  support  of  it. 

And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  the  same  honourable  feelings  of  loyalty  to 
their  kings  continued  to  exist  at  a  still  later  period  ; 
for  it  is  related,  that  when  the  state  of  the  country  in 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  was  considerably  disturbed  bj  in- 
testine commotions,  Antiochus  the  Great,  having  ex- 
perienced the  great  steadiness  with  which  these  eastern 
Jews  always  submitted  to  their  governors,  seat  two 
thousand  of  their  families  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia  into  those  parts,  to  keep  in  check  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  former  inhabitants  ;  and  from 
them  thus  transplanted  from  Syria  and  Babylon,  were 
descended  most  of  the  Jews  whom  we  find  scattered 
in  great  numbers  all  over  the  Lesser  Asia,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  stated  that  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  were 
continually  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  contending 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  these  wars  were  termi- 
nated in  the  subjection  of  that  country  to  the  Syrian 
princes.  To  pursue  this  intricate  portion  of  Jew- 
ish history  through  all  its  minute  details,  down 
to  the  final  possession  of  Judea  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  the  war  of  the  Maccabees,  would  be 
unproductive  of  any  benefit,  we  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  relation  of  those  few  circum- 
stances of  any  interest  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
which  occurred  during  this  period.  The  most  im- 
portant event  we  have  to  record  during  the  whole 
period  of  time  from  the  conquest  of  Alexander  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  is  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  in  the  version 
called  the  Septuagint.  If  we  were  to  credit  the 
history  of  this  memorable  work,  as  given  by  a  person 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Aristeas,  we  should 
place  its  accomplishment  in  the  year  277,  B.  c.  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  For  the  exami- 
nation of  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
translation,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Sep- 
tuagint ,-  we  shall  here  only  state  that  a  probable  source 
of  this  translation  is  the  change  of  language  which 
naturally  took  place  amongst  the  Jews  at  Alexandria ; 
for  the  bulk  of  the  common  people,  not  preserving 
their  knowledge  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  the 
Egyptian  or  Greek  languages  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  people  amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  laws,  at  least,  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  teach  them  their  duty  by  means  of  that  language 
with  which  they  were  best  acquainted.  In  the  time 
of  Ezra,  when  the  Scriptures  were  read,  it  was 
customary  to  interpret  them  in  the  Chaldee,  the 
people  being  more  familiar  with  that  dialect  of  the 
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Hebrew  language,  in  consequence  of  their  long  resi-  OftheJewa. 
dence  in  Babylon ;  and  in  the  same  manne;  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  custom  of  interpreting  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  might  have  prevailed 
in  the  synagogues  at  Alexandria,  many  years  before  a 
regular  translation  was  effected.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  would  have 
neglected  to  procure  some  copies  of  the  religious 
laws  of  the  nation,  which  formed  so  great  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  city  of  his  empire,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  forming  a  collection  of  books  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  it  does  not  appear  impro- 
bable that,  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  one  so 
little  known  to  any  but  the  Jews,  the  king  should 
have  ordered  a  translation  of  them  to  be  made,  with 
the  view  of  informing  those  learned  men  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  laws  of  the  Jews. 
This  theory  would  account  for  all  the  fabulous  stories 
of  the  short  period  of  time  in  which  the  work  was 
accomplished,  which  indeed  would  only  be  the  labour 
of  committing  to  writing  an  interpretation  which 
was  every  Sabbath-day  orally  delivered  in  the  syna- 
gogues. The  books  of  the  prophets  were  not  com- 
monly read  in  the  synagogues,  till  after  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  ;  and  we  find  in  the  Septuagint  version 
such  a  difference  in  the  correctness  of  the  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  the  prophets,  as 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  translators  of  the 
law  were  far  better  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  than  those  who  after  them  trans- 
lated the  books  of  the  prophets  ;  a  circumstance  which 
tends  to  prove  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  the 
translation,  against  the  opinions  of  those  who  think 
it  was  completed  at  one  time.  We  may  then,  not 
without  reason,  regard  the  Septuagint  version  as  a 
work  that  gradually  came  into  existence,  as  the  wants 
of  the  Jewish  church  at  Alexandria  required,  the  five 
books  of  the  law,  and  the  book  of  Job,  being  first 
edited  in  a  written  translation,  at  a  time  when  the 
Hebrew  language  was  accurately  understood,  and  the 
succeeding  books  being  translated  at  later  periods, 
and  therefore  liable  to  those  imperfections  which  would 
naturally  result  from  a  less  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  original  language. 

The  next  occurrence  worthy  of  notice  is  a  dreadful 
persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  which  arose  in 
the  following  manner.  In  the  year  217,  B.  c.  Ptolemy 
Philopator  waging  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  for 
the  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  overthrew  him  with 
great  loss  at  Raphia,  a  town  lying  between  Rhino- 
corura  and  Gaza,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to 
Antioch.  On  the  retreat  of  Antiochus  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  amongst  them  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  sent  embassies  to  renew  their  sub- 
mission to  Ptolemy,  for  having  been  long  under  the 
government  of  the  Egyptians,  they  still  retained  their 
affection  to  their  old  masters.  Ptolemy  soon  after 
made  a  progress  through  the  country,  and  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  offered  many  sacrifices  and  oblations  in 
the  Temple  ;  but  being  desirous  of  admission  into 
the  inner  court  he  would  have  pressed  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  high 
priest  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  once  in  the  year 
on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  This  occasioned  no 
small  uproar  in  the  city.  The  high  priest  explained 
to  him  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  the  law ;  the  priests  and  Levites 
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assembled  with  the  people,  and  implored  him  to  de- 
sist from  his  purpose,  but  the  king  persisting  came 
into  the  inner  court,  and  was  going  into  the  Temple 
itself,  when  he  was  seized  with  so  great  a  terror  and 
confusion  of  mind,  that  he  fell  down  and  was  carried 
out  apparently  dead.     Recovering  from  his  sickness 
he  departed  from  Jerusalem  in  great  wrath,  and  vent- 
ing forth  many  threatenings  against  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Jews.     On  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  began 
,--,  to  visit  his  anger  against  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  upon 
those  of  Alexandria,  and  published  a  decree  forbidding 
those  to  enter  his  presence  who  did  not  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  whom  he  worshipped.     This  decree  was  in 
effect  a  putting  the  Jewish  nation  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  for  it  prevented  any  Jews  from  suing 
for  justice  in  the  king's  court.    And  whereas  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  ranked  equally  with  the  Macedonians, 
the  original  founders  of  the  city ,-  by  another  decree 
he  commanded  them   to    be  enrolled  in  the  lowest 
order,  and  at  the  time  of  enrollment  to  be  branded 
with  a  hot  iron,  the   impress  of  which  was   an   ivy 
leaf,  the  badge  of  his  god,   Bacchus  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  allowed  as  many  of  the  Jews  as  would  be 
initiated  into  the  heathen  religion  to  retain  their  pri- 
vileges, and  remain  in  the  same  rank.     Of  the  many 
thousands  of  Jews  at  Alexandria  there  were  found  but 
3000  ready  to  forsake  their  God    in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  their  king.     The  remainder  stood  firm 
in  the  profession  of  their  religion,  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  the  greatest  evils  than  to  apostatise  from  the 
faith.     Those  who  submitted  to  the  king  were  so  ab- 
horred by  their  countrymen,  that  they  would  have  no 
communication  with  men  who  were  guilty  of  such 
great  impiety,  and  this  being  interpreted  as  done  in 
opposition  to  the  real  authority  so  enraged  Ptolemy 
that  he  resolved  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation,   and 
commanding  all  the  Jews  in  Egypt  to  be  brought  in 
chains  to  Alexandria,  there  shut  up  great  numbers  of 
them  in  the  Hippodrome,  (a  large  place  without  the 
city,  where  the  people  assembled  to  see  horse  races 
and  other  shews,)  intending  to  destroy  them  with  his 
elephants ;    for  two  days  they  remained  confined  in 
this  place,  the  execution  being  delayed  in  consequence 
of  Ptolemy's  drunken  carousals,  which  prevented  his 
thinking  of  the  proposed   massacre    till  too  late   in 
each   day  to  accomplish  it.     But  the   third  day  the 
king   himself   being    present,    the    elephants    were 
brought  forth  and  made  drunk  with   wine,  that  they 
might  more   fiercely   execute  his  rage  against  the 
people  ;  but  instead  of  attacking  the  Jews,   they  fell 
upon  those  who  came  to  be  spectators  of  the  mas- 
sacre,  and  destroyed   many.       Ptolemy  considering 
this  a  divine  interposition  no  longer  dared  prosecute 
his  rage  against  the  Jews,  but  restored  them  to  their 
privileges,  and  revoked  the  decrees  he  had  made.* 

In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  the 
Jews  were  quite  alienated  in  their  affections  from  the 
Egyptian  princes,  and  willingly  submitted  themselves 

*  This  account  is  contained  in  the  third  book  of  the  History  of 
the  Maccabees :  this  book  being  of  less  authority  than  the  two  first 
books  of  the  Maccabees  is  omitted  in  our  English  translation,  but 
it  is  extant  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  is  in  most  of  the  ancient 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  Septuagint.  The  name  Maccabees 
was  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  this  persecution,  but  because 
the  Jews  at  Alexandria  suffered  in  the  cause  of  religion,  as  did  the 
real  Maccabees ;  for  this  reason,"these  as  well  as  others,  who  en- 
dured martyrdom  for  the  profession  of  the  truth,  were  called 
Maccabees  by  the  later  Jews.  198,  B.  c. 
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to  the  authority  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  in  re-  Of  the  Jews, 
turn  bestowed  many  favours  upon  the  nation  and  gave 
them  his  entire  protection.     To  Antiochus  the  Great, 
Seleucus   Philopator,  succeeded   in   the  kingdom  of 
Syria  :  during  his  reign,  Simon  a  Benjamite,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Temple,   quarrelling  with   Onias    the 
high  priest,  in  revenge  went  to  Apollonius  the  gover- 
nor of  Coele-Syria,  under  Seleucus,  and   informing 
him  what  great  wealth  was  hoarded  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  advised  him  to  seize  it  in  behalf  of  the 
king.      Heliodorus,   the  king's   treasurer,   was  sent 
upon  this  information  to  get  possession  of  it,  who 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
supplication  of  the  priests  and  people,  persisted  in 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  king's  commands.     In  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  the  third  chapter,  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  hand  of  God  in  a  most  miraculous  man- 
ner  prevented  the   sacrilege  :  for   upon   Heliodorus 
approaching  the  Treasury  there  appeared  a  vision  of  a 
man  on  horseback,  who  ran  against  him  and  struck 
him  to  the  ground  with  such  force  that  he  was  taken 
up  speechless,  and  almost  without  life.     Heliodorus 
recovered,  and  having  offered  sacrifice  in  the  Temple 
for  his  preservation  returned  to  the  king,   and  being 
asked  by  him  whether  he  knew  any  man  who  was  fit 
to  go  again  on  the  business  to  Jerusalem,  he  answered 
— "  If  thou  hast  any  enemy  or  traitor  send  him  thi- 
ther, and  thou  shalt  receive  him  well  scourged,  if  he 
escape  with  his  life ;  for  in  that  place  no  doubt  there 
is  an  especial  power  of  God  ;  for  he  that  dwelleth 
hath  his  eye  on  that  place,  and   defendeth  it,  and  he 
beateth  and  destroyeth  them  that  hurt  it." 


SECTION  II. 

WE  have  now  brought  down  the  Jewish  History  Risc  of  the 
to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  government  Maccabees. 
of  that  race  of  princes  called  the  Asmonean  princes. 
The  origin  of  the  Maccabees  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  state  of  religion,  that  we  must  trace  its  va- 
rying  conduct  during  the  preceding  centuries  from 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  in  the  year  3559,  in  order  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  descendants  of  Asmoneus 
on  the  throne  of  Judea.     In  this  period  of  time  in-  Progress  of 
eluding,  according  to  Prideaux,  a  space  of  260  years  religion 
from  the  last  visit  of  Nehemich  to  Jerusalem,  (men-  fr°m  the 
tioned  in  the  13th  chapter,  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  £me  of 
book  of  Nehemiah,)  the  death   of  Simon  the  Just,    "292 
forms  a  distinguishing  epocha.     The  Jews  tell  us  that 
Simon  was  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue which  consisted  of  120  persons,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  was 
established  for  two  reasons  ;  first  for  the  purpose  of  „„ 
restoring  the  observance  of  the  law  according  to  the  synagogue. 
practice  which  existed  before  the  captivity,  and  se- 
condly to  collect  all  the  sacred  books  into  one  body, 
and  to  compose  the  canon  of  Scripture.     They  pre- 
tend that  after  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  his  three  compa- 
nions,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  held  the 
first  places  in  this  assembly :  that  Simon  the  Just  sat 
at  the  lower  end,  and  that  all  these  persons  were  con- 
temporary ;  but  this  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  their 
chronology. 

The  Jews  tell  us  very  extraordinary  things  of  this  Simon  the 
high  priest.  Just. 
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History  1st.  It  is  said  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate,  the  goat  azazel, 
the  scape-goat,  was  dashed  to  pieces  before  he  could 
fall  half  way  down  the  precipice  over  which  he  ,was 
thrown.  Whereas  after  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
the  goat  escaped  into  the  desert,  where  he  was  caught 
and  eat  by  the  Saracens  j  which  was  considered  as  a 
great  misfortune. 

2dly.  During  his  whole  [life,  when,  on  the  day  of 
solemn  expiation,  the  high  priest  drew  lots  on  the 
two  goats,  that  which  he  drew  with  his  right  hand, 
had  always  the  inscription,  "  Pray  to  God  ;"  and  that 
which  he  drew  with  his  left  hand  was  always  for  the 
azazel,  or  scape-goat ;  whereas  after  his  death  this 
varied,  and  the  high  priest  sometimes  drew,  the  lot  for 
the  azazel  with  his  right  hand ;  which  was  taken  for 
an  evil  omen. 

3dly.  The  scarlet  ribbon  which  was  tied  to  the 
head  of  the  goat  azazel  (this  was  not  appointed  in 
Scripture ;  but,  however,  custom  had  given  it  autho- 
rity,) always  appeared  white  during  the  pontificate  of 
Simon  the  Just  5  which  was  looked  upon  as  a. proof 
of  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  according 
to  those  words  of  Isaiah  (chap.  i.  v.  13.)  "  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow." 
But  after  the  death  of  Simon  this  also  varied,  and  the 
scarlet  ribbon  appeared  sometimes  red  and  sometimes 
white. 

4thly.  While  he  lived,  the  western  lamp  of  the 
golden  candlestick  was  always  burning,  but  after  his 
death  it  sometimes  went  out. 

5thly.  While  he  lived  the  fire  of  the  altar  burned 
clear  ;  and  after  a  billet  or  two  was  put  on  it  in  the 
morning,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  more  wood 
during  the  whole  day  ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  the  fire 
languished,  and  required  a  continual  supply  to  keep  it  in. 

6thly.  While  he  lived,  the  blessing  of  God  multi- 
plied, the  two  loaves  of  first  fruits,  offered  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  5  and  the  twelve  loaves  of  shew-bread 
set  upon  the  golden  altar  in  the  Sanctum,  and  which 
were  left  there  the  whole  week  till  the  Sabbath 
following,  when  others  were  put  there  in  their  stead. 
These  loaves,  they  say,  were  multiplied  so,  that  when 
they  were  distributed  to  all  the  Priests  that  waited  in 
the  Temple,  as  a  kind  of  blessing,  each  had,  at  least, 
a  piece  as  big  as  an  olive,  which  was  enough  for  their 
refreshment ;  and  some  had  to  spare.  But  when  he 
was  dead,  this  blessing  ceased,  and  the  shares  distri- 
buted among  the  priests  were  so  small  that  the  more 
modest  returned  their  thanks,  and  the  others  still 
held  out  their  hands. 

These  stories  can  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
existence  of  religion  in  a  prosperous  state  under  his 
priesthood.  The  exaggeration  must  be  pardoned,  for 
men  even  in  these  days  are  not  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon error  of  describing  the  happiness  of  former  ages 
in  terms,  which,  as  they  are  beyond  credibility,  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  testifying  the  existence 
of  prosperity.  The  truth  of  the  whole  is  probably 
this,  that  Ezra  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  some 
down  to  bis  persons  who  partook  with  him  his  zeal  for  the  refor- 
tim"  mation  of  religion,  the  same  spirit  which  animated 

them  continued  for  some  time  to  influence  those  who 
succeeded  them  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
that  Simon's  known  attachment  to  religion,  and  tbe 
exertions  he  made  during  his  life  for  the  preservation 
of  right  principles,  among  his  countrymen,  procured 
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for  him  the  traditionary  honour  of  having  been  one  OftheJews. 
of  those  who  assisted  in  the  early  reformation  of  the  ' 
Jewish  church. 

Not  to  delay  any  longer  upon  these  Jewish  fables, 
we  proceed  to  notice  a  change  of  some  importance,     3595. 
which  took  place  at  Simon's  death,  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal government  at  Jerusalem.     Simon  the  Just,  and 
probably  all  his  predecessors,  had  united  with  the  high 
priesthood  the  presidency  of  the  sanhedrim  or  nati- 
onal council ;  but  Eleazar  his  brother,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  priesthood,  yielded  the  presidency  to  Anti- 
gonus  of  Socho,  a  man  of  great  eminence  on  account 
of  his  learning  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  who  taught 
the  law  to  the  people.     He  was  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  the  tannain  or  mishnical  doctors,  by  which  Change  in 
name  all  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish   law   are   dis-  theeccleri- 
tinguished,  who  lived  between  the  death  of  Simon  and 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  when 
Rabbi  Judah  Kakkodesh  composed  the  Mishna.     In 
the  gospels  these  doctors  are  called  scribes  or  lawyers, 
and  are  described  as  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat.  Divinity 
This  is  the  first  notice  we  have  of  the  establishment  schools 

of  divinity  schools  among  the  Jews.     The  men  of  the  "SSS? 

J  .    .  and  the  tra- 

great  synagogue  only  taught  the  scnptures   to   the  ditions  of 

people,  but  the  doctors  who  succeeded  added  also  the  the  elders 
traditions  of  the  elders,  and  held  that  they  were  of  taught  to 
equal  obligation,  as  if  both  had  equally  been  delivered  tlie  Pe°Ple> 
from  Mount  Sinai. 

Antigonus  continued  in  this  employment  for  twen- 
ty-eight years,  and  died  :  another  change  was  then 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  sanhedrim,  and  the 
divinity  school,  by  the  appointment  of  a  vice-presi- 
dent, who  taught  jointly  in  the  chief  school  at  Jeru- 
salem :  a  fact  which  shews  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  demand  made  by  the  people  at  large  for  this  sort 
of  instruction.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  divinity,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  introduction  of  tradition,  would 
give  rise  to  the  promulgation  of  great  variety  of  opi-  Rise  of  tne 
nions.  The  Jews  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  the  Saducees. 
Sadducees,  to  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  by 
Antigonus,  for  having  in  his  lectures  inculcated,  that 
God  is  to  be  obeyed  not  for  the  sake  of  reward,  but 
from  filial  love  and  fear  only ;  two  of  his  scholars, 
Sadoc  and  Baithus  took  upon  them  to  infer  the  non- 
existence  of  rewards  after  this  life,  and  then  separating 
from  the  school  of  their  master,  taught  that  there  was 
no  resurrection  or  future  state,  but  that  all  the  re- 
wards given  by  God  were  only  relative  to  this  life  ; 
thus  began  the  sect,  which  from  Sadoc  were  called 
Sadducees,  who  differed  from  Epicurus  only  in  this, 
that  they  allowed  the  power  and  the  providence  of 
God  over  the  world,  whereas,  the  Epicureans  deny  Effects  of 
both.  Whether  this  account  be  true  or  not,  of  this  school  divi- 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  establishment  of  a  nity. 
school  of  divinity,  wherein  that  noble  and  most  ex- 
cellent portion  of  knowledge  is  taught,  more  as  a 
matter  of  science  than  as  a  means  of  progress  in  all 
practical  obedience  and  duty  to  God,  has  in  the  nature 
of  things  a  very  great  tendency  to  assist  the  propaga- 
tion of  false  opinions,  while  men  forgetting  the  object 
to  which  alone  their  minds  ought  to  be  directed  in 
such  studies,  take  the  principles  of  religion  for 
weapons  to  combat  for  the  prize  of  superiority  over 
an  antagonist  in  argument,  and  are  content  if  they 
gain  the  victory,  even  though  it  be  by  the  sacrifice  of 
some  portion  of  sacred  truth. 
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We  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  opinions  of  Epicurus  began  to  be 
broached  in  the  heathen  world,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing when  we  consider  the  great  intercourse  the  Jews 
then  had  with  foreign  nations,  that  the  great  enemy 
of  man  should  succeed  in  infecting  Judea,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  atheistic  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  we  should 
assert  the  existence  of  atheistic  principles  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees  ;  but  we 
have  good  evidence  of  the  fact,  in  the  conduct  of  Jason 
and  Menelaus,  who  became  high  priests  at  Jerusalem, 
by  the  supplanting  of  Onias  a  short  time  prior  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus ;  and  indeed  if 
this  evidence  were  wanting,  the  dreadful  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  would  lead 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  God's 
providence  over  the  Jewish  nation,  to  suspect  that 
there  existed  amongst  that  nation  such  a  sort  of  apos- 
tasy from  the  law  of  Moses,  as  might  well  bring  down 
upon  it  the  severity  of  God's  avenging  justice. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  settled  in  his 
kingdom,  Jason,  the  brother  of  Onias  the  high  priest, 
being  ambitious  of  the  honour  and  power  of  that  of- 
fice, offered  to  Antiochus  no  less  a  sum  than  three 
Jason  sup-   hundred  and  sixty  talents  if  he  would  dispossess  his 
]??a!lts1.      brother,  and  make  him  high  priest  in  his  stead.     An- 
brother113     tiochus  could  not  resist  so  large  a  bribe,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Jason,  summoned  Onias  to  attend  him  at  An- 
tioch, where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  till  he  was 
put  to  death.     It  was  necessary  to  remove  Onias  from 
Jerusalem,  for  had  he  remained  there,  so  great  was  the 
character  of  his   virtues,  and  the  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  him,  that  Jason's  power  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  against  the  influence  of  Onias.     Jason 
having  no  hope  of  support  from  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  Onias  on  account  of  his  care  of  religion, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  opposite  party  of  those  who  were  already  at- 
tached to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  Gen- 
tile nations.     He  purchased  from  Antiochus   at  the 
further  price  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  a  license 
to  erect  at  Jerusalem  a  Gymnasium,  or  place  of  exer- 
cise, and  an   Ephebeum,  or  a  place   for   training  up 
youth  in  the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  the  same 
time  procured  authority  to  make  as  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  as  he  pleased  free  men  of  An- 
Encourages  tioch.     By  these  means  he  encouraged  apostasy  from 
apostasy      ^e  jaw  Qf  ]\|oseSj    an(|  induced  the  people  to  neglect 
law  of         the  manners  °f  their  forefathers,  and  conform  them- 
Moses.         selves  to  the  customs  of  the  heathens.    The  altar  was 
neglected,  and  the  priests  themselves  omitted  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  temples,  to  partake  the  amusements 
of  the  Gymnasium.     Not  content  with  changing  his 
religion,  Jason  changed  his  name  also,  for  his   name 
was  at  first  Jesus,  but  when  he  inclined  to  the  Greek 
superstitions,  he  assumed  that  of  Jason,  to  shew  how 
entirely  he  desired  to  be  considered  no  longer  a  Jew, 
but  a  worshipper  of  foreign  deities.     The  year  after 
his  appointment  to   the    high   priesthood,  the  Quin- 
quennial games  were  celebrated  at  Tyre,  in  honour  of 
Hercules  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  country.     To  them 
Jason  sent  some  of  his  friends,  whom  he  had  made 
freemen  of  Antioch,  to  be  spectators  of  the  games, 
and  to  offer  a  donation  to  be  expended  in  sacrifices  to 
the  heathen  deity,  but  those  who  carried  the  offering 
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had  so  much  fear  of  their  God  Jehovah  remaining  in  Of  the  Jews, 
them,  as  not  to  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt  of  this 
idolatry,  and  instead  of  giving  the  money  to  the  use  of 
the  games,  they  presented  it  to  the  Tyrians  towards 
the  repair  of  their  fleet. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  consider  Jason  as  the 
sole  origin  of  this  apostacy,  there  must  have  existed 
already  a  party  at  Jerusalem  inclined  to  heathenism, 
or  the  propositions  of  Jason  for  the  establishment  of 
customs  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
would  have  been  rejected  by  the  people  with  indigna- 
tion. The  change  from  a  pure  worship  of  God  to  the 
impure  services  of  Paganism  is  not  made  in  an  instant. 
Infidelity  may  advance  with  hasty  steps,  but  yet  its 
approach  must  be  made  by  the  successive  destruction  Infidelity 
and  removal  of  religious  impressions  ;  and  we  may  be  existed  at 
assured  that  whenever  a  public  demonstration  is  made  Je-rusaleij1 
of  its  existence,  it  is  in  fact  only  the  discovery  of  a 
fire  which  has  been  smothering -for  a  lenght  of  time,  hood, 
and  is  at  last  blown  into  a  vigorous  flame  by  some 
sudden  change  of  circumstances.  But  such  iniquity 
as  that  of  which  Jason  was  guilty,  could  not  remain 
long  in  prosperity ;  he  that  had  so  wickedly  deposed 
his  brother,  in  his  turn  was  condemned  to  experi- 
ence the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  a  brother,  for  in 
the  third  year  of  his  priesthood,  Menelaus  his  brother 
being  sent  by  him  to  Antioch,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying tribute  to  the  king,  and  treating  with  him  upon 
other  affairs,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded him  by  this  mission,  to  supplant  his  brother  in 
the  authority  he  had  unjustly  acquired. 

An  offer  of  three  hundred  talents  more  than  Jason  Menelaus 
had  given  for  the  priesthood,  easily  persuaded  Antio-  supplants 
chus  to  depose  Jason,  and  Menelaus  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem  with  the  mandate  of  the  king  for  his  establish- 
ment in  that  office.  But  Jason's  party  was  too 
powerful  to  submit  at  once  to  the  authority  of  Mene- 
laus, who  returned  to  Antioch  ;  and  there  declaring 
that  he  would  only  adhere  to  the  religion  of  the  king, 
and  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  obtained  from  him  a 
sufficient  force  to  expel  Jason-,  and  put  him  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  supreme  power.  Menelaus  kept  his 
word  faithfully,  and  proceeded  to  encourage  the  pre- 
valence of  apostasy  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power. 
His  name  was  originally  Onias  ;  but  following  the 
example  of  his  brother  Jason,  he  had  changed  his 
name  to  Menelaus,  in  testimony  of  his  reception  of 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  object  Jason  and 
Menelaus  had  in  view,  was  not  the  mere  honour  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  the  temporal  power 
which  had  for  some  ages  since  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
been  united  to  the  office  of  high  priest.  And  the  vast 
sums  of  money  given  by  these  two  men  as  bribes  to 
Antiochus,  would  plainly  shew  that  the  Jewish  nation 
must  have  been  at  this  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  very 
considerable  commercial  prosperity,  to  allow  of  such 
large  revenues  being  collected  by  the  high  priest,  as 
might  remunerate  them  for  paying  so  great  a  price  for 
the  office.  And  the  circumstance,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Antioch  was  valuable  enough  to  tempt 
a  Jew  to  apostasy,  is  also  an  evidence  of  much  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch; 
for  to  one  resident  at  Jerusalem  the  freedom  could 
ojily  be  valuable,  by  reason  of  the  advantage  those 
who  possessed  it  obtained  over  their  fellow- country- 
men^ in  exemption  from  duties  and  taxes.  Menelaus 
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either  neglected  or  was  unable  to  pay  the  sum  he  had 
agreed  to  give  to  Antiochus,  and  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  king  at  Antioch  ;  but  fortunate 
circumstances  concurring  to  delay  his  appearance,  in 
the  meantime  he  contrived  to  raise  the  money,  partly 
by  selling  the  golden  vessels  which  belonged  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  So  daring  a  sacrilege  caused  a 
great  mutiny  amongst  the  people,  who  fell  upon 
Lysimachus,  his  brother,  whom  Menelaus  had  left  in 
charge,  and  slew  him  in  the  temple.  Onias,  the  high 
priest,  was  still  in  confinement  at  Antioch,  and  hear- 
ing of  the  sacrilege  committed  by  the  orders  of  Mene- 
laus upon  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  sent  and  reproved 
him  for  his  conduct  5  which  so  irritated  Menelaus, 
that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  persuaded  An- 
dronicus,  the  governor  of  Antioch,  to  put  Onias  to 
death. 

But  Antiochus,  on  his  return,  avenged  the  death  of 
this  good  man  upon  Andronicus,  commanding  him  to 
be  carried  as  a  malefactor  to  the  spot  where  Onias  was 
murdered,  and  there  put  to  death  as  he  deserved. 
The  conduct  of  Menelaus  continued  so  ungovernable, 
that  the  Jews,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  sacrile- 
gious proceedings,  sent  delegates  to  Tyre,  where  the 
king  then  abode,  to  seek  redress  at  his  hands ;  but 
Menelaus,  by  means  of  bribes,  procured  a  friend  of 
the  king's  so  far  to  interest  himself  in  his  favour,  as 
to  persuade  the  king  entirely  to  acquit  Menelaus  of 
the  charge,  and  to  put  to  death  the  persons  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  complain  of  his  behaviour.  So  manifest 
an  injustice  excited  the  pity  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
who  took  up  their  bodies,  and  interred  them  honour- 
ably. Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation 
under  the  high  priesthood  of  Menelaus  ;  such  a  man, 
who  was  a  tyrant  in  conduct,  and  an  infidel  in  prin- 
ciple, could  never  have  maintained  himself  in  his 
authority,  without  a  party  to  support  him  of  similarly 
depraved  habits  and  dispositions.  We  might  expect 
that  the  God  of  Moses  would  not  long  permit  his 
people  to  continue  in  thepractice  of  heathenish  customs, 
and  in  apostasy,  from  the  strict  performance  of  the 
law  delivered  at  Mount  Sinai,  without  punishing  them 
in  so  exemplary  a  manner,  as  to  convince  them  of 
their  error,  and  teach  them  the  value  of  their  religion, 
by  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  continuing  the 
public  exercise  of  it,  which  took  place  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus,  which  we  are  now 
to  describe,  and  which  drew  forth  to  action  the  valour 
and  the  constancy  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  times  we  are  now  describing  were  full  of  trou- 
ble and  dismay  to  the  Jewish  church,  and  as  ominous 
appearances  in  the  heavens  portended  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  so  also  a  short  time  prior  to  - 
to  the  calamities  which  befell  the  city  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus,  similar  warnings  were  given  of 
the  approaching  desolation.  "  About  the  same  time 
(says  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees, in  the  second  chapter,)  Antiochus  prepared  for 
his  second  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  then  it  happened, 
that  through  all  the  city,  for  the  space  of  almost 
forty  days,  there  were  seen  horsemen  running  in  the 
air  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances  like  a  band 
of  soldiers,  and  troops  of  horsemen  in  array  encoun- 
tering and  running  one  against  another  with  shaking, 
of  shields,  and  multitude  of  pikes,  and  drawing  of 
swords,  and  casting  of  darts,  and  glittering  of  golden 
ornaments,  and  harness  of  all  sorts.  Wherefore  every 
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man  prayed  that  that  apparition  might  turn  to  good."  Ofthe Jews. 
Antiochus  being  in  Egypt,  a  false  rumour  arose  of  his 
death,  whereupon  Jason,  thinking  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  priesthood,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  his  brother  Menelaus, 
marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a  force  of  a  thousand 
men  ;  and  being  assisted  by  his  party  within,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  city,  and  driving  Menelaus  for 
shelter  into  the  castle.  In  his  mad  rejoicing  at  the 
capture  of  the  city,  he  committed  all  kinds  of  cruelty 
upon  his  fellow  citizens,  and  put  to  death  without 
mercy  all  who  fell  into  his  power,  whom  he  thought 
to  be  his  adversaries. 

Antiochus  learned  what  had  taken  place ;  and 
supposing  that  all  the  Jewish  nation  were  in  a  state  Antiochus 
of  revolt,  inarched  from  Egypt  into  Judea  to  quell  the  tekes  Jeru' 
rebellion ;  and  his  anger  being  further  kindled,  by  salem- 
hearing  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great 
rejoicings  at  the  news  of  his  death,  in  a  rage  he  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  taking  it  by  force,  he  put  to 
death,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  as  many  as  forty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  as  many  more 
as  slaves.  Jason  had  fled  immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  march  of  Antiochus  towards  Jerusalem,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  but  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  there  ;  and  being  driven  from  place 
to  place,  first  into  Egypt,  then  into  Lacedaemonia,  he 
there  died  in  exile  and  misery,  without  a  single  friend 
to  provide  him  with  the  rites  of  burial.  The  fury  of 
Antiochus  could  not  be  satiated  by  slaughter  ;  he  had 
vented  his  rage  upon  the  people,  but  he  could  not  rest 
without  polluting  the  temple,  and  thereby  offering 
insult  to  their  God  ;  and  in  this  impiety  and  sacrilege 
he  found  a  ready  guide  in  the  wicked  apostate  Mene-  p0nutes  the 
laus,,  who  conducted  him  into  the  inmost  courts  of  temple, 
the  temple,  and  even  into  the  holy  of  holies.  And 
still  further,  to  affront  the  Majesty  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  to  shew  his  contempt  of  that  religion 
which  He  had  enjoined,  he  sacrificed  a  sow  upon  the 
altar,  and  boiling  some  part  of  the  flesh  in  water,  with 
it  sprinkled  the  temple,  on  purpose  to  pollute  and 
defile  it.  He  thus  plundered  it  of  all  its  valuable 
utensils,  amongst  which  were  the  altar  of  incense, 
the  table  of  the  shewbread,  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  of  all  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  in  it,  to 
the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  talents  of  gold  ;  and 
spoiling  the  city  in  the  same  way,  returned  to  Antioch 
loaded  with  the  immense  treasure  which  he  had  col- 
lected by  plunder  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Judea.  Mene- 
laus was  left  by  him  in  the  office  of  high  priest,  but 
separate  governors  were  appointed  over  Judea  and 
Samaria.  These,  however,  were  but  the  beginnings 
of  sorrows  ;  for  two  years  after,  Antiochus  returning 
unsuccessful  from  his  campaign  upon  Egypt,  and  hav- 
ing suffered  a  defeat  there  from  the  Romans,  visited 
the  whole  of  his  anger  upon  the  Jews,  who  had  given 
him  no  fresh  cause  of  offence.  In  his  way  through  Attem  ^  to 
Palestine,  he  detached  twenty-two  thousand  men  ,]estroy  the 
under  the  command  of  Apollonius,  and  sent  them  to  city, 
destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Apollonius  entered 
the  city  peaceably ;  but  on  the  following  sabbath,  at 
the  time  when  all  the  people  were  assembled  in  the 
synagogues  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God,  he 
let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them,  and  committed  the 
most  horrible  massacre,  sparing  neither  sex,  nor  age, 
and  making  the  very  streets  flow  with  blood.  He 
then  plundered  the  city  and  set  it  on  fire.,  and  with  the 
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ruins  built  'a  castle  on  the  top  of  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  temple,  establishing  in  it  a  strong 
garrison,  and  making  it  the  storehouse  for  their  arms 
and  provisions.  At  such  a  season  the  devout  Jew 
would  fly  to  the  temple  to  intercede  with  his  God  in 
behalf  of  his  suffering  people  ;  but  piety  and  devotion 
were  no  protection,  for  the  soldiers  attacked  all  who 
came  up  to  worship  and  shed  their  blood  even 
in  the  sanctuary.  For  the  space  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  the  time  prophesied  by  Daniel,  (in  the  12th  chap- 
ter, 7th  verse,)  in  the  words  a  time,  times,  and  half 
a  time,  the  temple  lay  desolate,  the  sacrifices  ceased 
until  the  temple  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  heathens  by  the  success  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  and 
dedicated  anew  to  the  worship  of  God,  as  will  be 
hereafter  related. 

Persecution  The  hostility  of  Antiochus  was  not  confined  to  the 
of  the  Jews  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Judea.  The  religion 
by  Antio-  of  fae  jews  had  become  his  abhorrence,  as  Daniel 
says  of  him,  he  had  indignation  against  the  holy 
covenant ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  put  his  wicked 
designs  in  execution  against  the  Jews,  wherever  he 
might  find  them,  he  published  a  decree,  enjoining  all 
the  nations  subject  to  him,  to  worship  his  gods  ;  thus 
putting  the  whole  of  Syria  under  the  operation  of  the 
decree  ;  for  he  sought  nothing  less  than,  by  compel- 
ing  the  whole  nation  to  renounce  their  religion,  to 
extinguish  together  with  it  their  name  and  nation.  It 
must  be  afflicting  to  every  religiously  disposed  person 
to  consider  how  low  must  have  been  the  state  of  true 
religion  amongst  the  Samaritans  at  this  time.  As 
Conduct  of  soon  as  they  perceived  what  persecution  had  befallen 
the  Sama-  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  adhering  to  the  pure 
worship  of  God,  they  lost  no  time  in  making  their 
peace  with  the  king.  In  their  petition  to  him,  they 
excused  themselves  for  their  former  observance  of 
Jewish  rites,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  done  so  on 
account  of  some  plagues  which  had  infested  their 
country,  as  was  customary  with  them  when  the  Jews 
were  in  affliction ;  they  disclaimed  all  descent  from 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  professing  to  belong  to  the  Sido- 
nian  nation  :  they  set  forth  their  readiness  to  conform 
in  all  respects  to  the  king's  religion,  and  begged  his 
permission  to  dedicate  their  temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  By  these  means  they 
purchased  their  safety  at  the  expense  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  were  not  molested  by  the  officers  commis- 
sioned to  put  the  king's  decree  into  effect.  Sad  to 
relate,  apostasy  from  the  true  God  was  not  confined 
to  the  Samaritan  nation.  Many  of  the  Jews  sa- 
crificed their  principles  of  duty  to  motives  of  fear  or 
of  interest ;  seeking  either  to  avoid  the  calamities 
of  their  country,  or  to  secure  to  themselves  the  fa- 
vour of  the  king.  These  apostate  Jews  proved 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  faithful  and  persecuted 
Israelites,  more  cruel  than  even  the  Syrians  them- 
selves ;  a  line  of  conduct  which,  if  their  wishes  did 
not  encourage  them  to  pursue,  necessity  compelled 
them  to  adopt  as  a  testimony  to  the  king's  officers,  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  apostasy  from  the  religion  of 
their  fathers. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  of  Antiochus  came  to  Jeru- 
•tate  of  the  salem,  every  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  ceased, 
Jewish        the  Sabbaths  were^profaned,  the  children  were  forbid- 
church.        den  to  be  circumcised.  Search  was  made  for  copies  of 
the  law,  and  as  many  as  were  found  were  destroyed, 
and  any  sort  of  disobedience  to  the  king's  commands 
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met  with  no  milder  punishment   than   death.     The 
light  of  the  Jewish  church  was  almost  extinguished, 
the  people  were  left  without  a  Priest  to  instruct  them, 
and  they  dared  not  read  for  themselves,  or  perform 
even  what  they  knew  to  be  commanded.     The  temple 
of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  polluted 
by  the  worship  of  that  impure  fiction  of  the  Devil, 
the    sensual   God,    the   Olympian   Jupiter.     On    that 
altar,   from  which  had  ascended  for  ages,   daily  in- 
cense of  those  sacrifices  which  were  typical  of  the 
one   great   sacrifice   for    the   sins   of  mankind,    the 
statue  of  the  pagan  God  was  erected,  and  a  lesser 
altar  built,  whereon  they  sacrificed  before  the  image 
which  they  had  set  up.     We  may  easily  judge   with 
what   cruelty  they  strove  to  propagate  the  tolerant 
religion  of  paganism,  when  we  read  of  their  taking 
two  women  who  had  circumcised  their  male  children, 
and  tying  the  children  to  their  necks,  casting  both 
mother   and    infant    together,    headlong    from    the 
deepest  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city;  at  the  same 
time,  putting  to  death  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  rite.     During  this  persecution, 
altars,  groves,  and  idols,  were  every  where  erected. 
The  Jews  were  forced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine  and 
unclean  beasts  ;  festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,   in  which  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
take  an  active  and  conspicuous  part.     Thus  did  God, 
in   the  wonderful   dispensations    of  his   providence, 
punish  the  Jews,  by  making  their  crimes  the  source 
and  instrument  of  punishment.     They  had  erred  in 
admitting  the  practice  of  heathen  customs  and  rites, 
contrary   to    the   severe   injunctions  of  the    law   of 
Moses,  and  the  revelation  of  God's  displeasure  which 
had  been  made  to  them  by  the  prophets.     They  had 
patiently  endured  the  commands  of  heathenish  priests, 
and  had  allowed,  without  a  murmur,  the  most  sacred 
office  in  their  church,  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and 
possessed    by   men   who  used  the  authority   as  the 
means  of  withdrawing  the  nation  from  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.     They  had  willingly  received  the  Effects  of 
privilege  of  bringing  up  their  youth  in  Grecian  cus-  the  divine 
toms  ;   they  had  left  the  services  of  the  temple  to  retribution.1 
witness  the  sports   and  games  of  the  gymnasium  j 
and,  therefore,  it  pleased   God  to  deprive   them   of 
that  power  of  worshipping  him,  which  they  had  so 
carelessly  neglected  ;  and  to  compel  them  to  accept, 
by  force,   the  practice  of  those  heathenish  and  idola- 
trous services,  which  they  had  seemed  so  much  to 
desire.     At  the  time  when  the  officers  of  Antiochus  Actions  of 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  his  decree,  there  dwelt  Mattathias. 
there  a  priest,  named  Mattathias,  of  the  course  of 
Joarib,  an  honourable  man,  and  one  who  feared  God. 
To  avoid  the  impending  persecution,  he  retired  with 
his   family   to   Modin,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan ; 
thinking  to  remain  hidden  there,  until  the  storm  of 
desolation  should  have  passed  over. 

Mattathias  had  five  sons,  Johanan,  Simon,  Eleazar, 
Jonathan,  and  Judas,  who  was  surnamed  Maccabeus. 
But  the  severity  of  the  persecution  would  not  allow 
even  so  retired  a  town  as  Modin,  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
cealment for  the  family.  One  of  the  officers  of 
Antiochus,  named  Apelles,  soon  arrived  there,  and 
immediately  summoning  the  inhabitants  together,  in- 
formed them  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  The 
example  of  Mattathias,  he  considered,  would  induce 
the  people  the  more  readily  to  comply  with  the  king's 
commands ;  and,  therefore,  addressing  himself  first 
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to  him,  he  endeavoured  to  persude  him  to  submis- 
sion, promising  every  honourable  distinction  that 
Antiochus  could  confer  upon  him  and  his  family. 
Mattathias  answered,  with  a  loud  voice,  "Though 
all  the  nations  that  are  under  the  king's  dominion 
obey  him,  and  fall  away  every  one  from  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  and  give  consent  to  his  command- 
ments, yet  will  I,  and  my  sons,  and  my  brethren, 
walk  in  the  covenant  of  our  fathers.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  forsake  the  law  and  the  ordinances ;  we 
will  not  hearken  to  the  king's  word  to  go  from  our 
religion  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left." 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  saw  one  of  the  Jews 
presenting  himself  to  do  sacrifice  at  the  heathen  altar, 
as  the  king  had  commanded,  and  with  a  holy  zeal, 
like  that  of  Phinehas,  he  fell  upon  the  apostate  and 
slew  him;  and,  together  with  him,  the  king's  com- 
missioner and  his  attendants.  Afterwards  collecting  all 
his  family,  and  exciting  all  to  follow  him  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law,  he  fled  from  Modin,  and  retired 
to  the  mountains.  His  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  many,  whereby  the  deserts  of  Judea  be- 


came filled  with  persons  who  sought  refuge  from  the 
fury  of  the  persecution.  From  this  time  began  the 
war  of  the  Maccabees.  It  was  at  first  carried  on  by 
Mattathias,  and  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
a  short  time,  by  his  son  Judas,  surnamed  Maccabeus ; 
the  origin  of  a  name  derived  from  the  abbreviation  of 
the  Hebrew  sentence,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Exodus/  eleventh  verse — Mi  Camoka  Baelim  Jehovah 
— Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the  Gods,  O  Je- 
hovah ;  which  he  took  for  the  motto  on  his  standard, 
and  not  writing  it  in  words  at  length,  but  only  by  the 
initial  letters  of  each  word,  he  formed  the  artificial 
word  M.A.C.C.B.I.  Hence,  all  who  fought  under 
that  standard  were  called  Maccabees,  or  Maccabeans ; 
and  as  Judas  and  his  brethren  became  distinguished 
as  martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
the  name  of  Maccabees  was  in  aftertimes  applied,  not 
only  to  those  who  assisted  Judas,  but  also  to  others 
who  in  the  time  before  these  transactions,  as  well  as 
subsequently,  became  conspicuous  for  their  ^valiant 
resistance  to  persecution. 
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APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  the  decemvir,  was  the  son  of 
that  Appius  Claudius  whose  hostility  to  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  senate, 
and  odious  to  the  populace.  His  son,  after  having 
constantly  maintained  a  firm  attachment  to  the  pa- 
trician interests,  and  a  resistance  to  popular  encroach- 
ment as  severe  and  unbending,  as  that  by  which  his 
father  and  grand-father  were  distinguished,  seemed 
suddenly  to  abandon  the  principles  of  his  family,  and 
to  court  popularity  by  promoting  a  measure  for  which 
the  popular  party  was  then  extremely  urgent.  This 
was  the  nomination  of  ten  magistrates  called,  from  their 
number,  decemviri. 

About  ten  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  Caius  Terentius  Arsa,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  had  proposed,  after  a  vehement 
declamation,  against  the  despotic  power  of  the  con- 
suls, to  commission  five  men  of  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  by  which  the  con- 
suls should  in  future  be  obliged  to  regulate  their  de- 
cisions. This  proposition,  which  seemed  the  more 
unobjectionable,  as  the  tribunes  only  demanded  that 
a  portion  of  '  the  legislative  body'  should  be  chosen 
from  the  plebeians,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  patri- 
cians. The  younger  part  of  that  body  even  proceeded 
to  acts  of  violence,  and  led  on  by  Caeso,  son  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  dispersed  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when, 
on  the  point  of  passing  the  law.  A  variety  of  favour- 
able circumstances,  however,  concurred  to  strengthen 
the  popular  cause,  and  after  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  plebeians  to  carry  their 
point,  and  many  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 
cians to  frustrate  the  design,  it  was  at  length  finally 
agreed,  that  commissioners,  to  be  chosen  by  the  senate, 
should  be  deputed  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing such  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  that  cele- 
brated republic,  as  might  appear  fitted  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Upon  return  of  these  commis- 
sioners, the  people  were  naturally  clamorous  for  the 
nomination  of  the  magistrates  who  were  to  draw  up 
the  code  that  was  to  be  compiled  from  the  materials 
thus  collected.  The  consuls,  however,  still  resisted  j 
and  the  tribunes  in  consequence  appealed  to 'the  con- 
suls elect,  Appius  Claudius,  our  present  subject,  and 
Titus  Genucius.  To  their  surprise,  no  less  than  to 
that  of  the  patrician  body,  the  former  immediately 
stood  forward,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  measure. 
Genucius  likewise  declared  himself  in  its  favour, 
though  not  so  zealously  as  Appius,  and  by  their  joint 
entreaties  they  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  consuls  to 
assemble  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the 
decemvirs.  Notwithstanding  a  considerable  oppo- 
sition, the  eloquence  or  intrigues  of  Appius  prevailed, 
and  the  senate  passed  a  decree  for  the  appointment  of 
ten  magistrates  who  were  to  be  invested,  for  one 
whole  year,  with  the  supreme  power,  and  supersede 


all  the  ordinary  magistracies.  During  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
the  decemvirs,  the  authority  of  the  consuls,  tribunes, 
aediles,  and  quaestors  was  to  cease ;  and  an  almost  un- 
limited power  was  vested  in  those  newly  created  legis- 
lators. But  the  senate,  when  the  time  fixed  for  the 
election  of  the  decemvirs  had  arrived,  successfully 
resisted  a  demand  of  the  tribunes,  for  the  admission 
of  candidates  from  among  the  plebeians  ;  and  of  the  »  . 

ten  who  were  chosen  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  Appius 
the  first  was  Appius  himself,  as  might  ea'sily  be  con-  Claudius 
jectured  from  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  aPPointed» 
promoting  this  measure,  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
people. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  the  decem- 
virs conciliated  the  affection  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
by  the  utmost  moderation  and  courteousness ;  and 
none  of  them  more  than  Appius,  whose  former  seve- 
rity and  reserve  were  favourably  contrasted  with  his 
present  mildness  and  affability.  Before  the  year  had 
expired,  the  work  for  which  these  magistrates  had 
been  appointed  was  completed.  Their  laws  were  en- 
graved on  ten  tables  of  oak,  fixed  up  in  the  forum  for 
the  inspection  of  all,  and  ratified  by  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  But  as  it  was 
thought  by  many  leading  men  in  the  state,  that  laws 
sufficient  to  fill  two  more  tables  ought  to  be  added ; 
the  government  of  the  decemvirs  was  continued  for 
another  year,  and  senators  ordinarily  most  hostile  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  people,  condescended  on  this 
occasion  to  court  their  favour  by  every  artifice,  in 
hopes  of  being  chosen  at  the  election  of  decemvirs  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Appius  did  this  so  openly,  that  he 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues  ;  they  appointed 
him  in  consequence  president  of  the  Comitia,  or 
Assembly  of  the  people,  who  were  to  elect  the  new 
magistrates,  with  the  intention  of  excluding  him  from 
the  number  of  candidates.  But  by  boldly  taking  a 
step  upon  which  they  supposed  he  would  not  venture, 
he  effected  the  purpose  which  they  were  anxious  to 
frustrate. 

Contrary  to  every  rule  of  decency,  according  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  Romans,  he  named  himself  as 
the  first  candidate,  and  immediately  obtained  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.  He  went,  also,  still  further ;  and  re- 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  known  principles  of  his  electedr 
family,  and  almost  of  the  whole  body  of  patricians, 
named  three  candidates  from  among  the  plebeians. 
So  far  from  being  defeated  by  the  scheme  of  his  ad- 
versaries, it  only  served  to  increase  his  power  and  in- 
fluence j  for  he  artfully  availed  himself  of  his  right  as 
president  to  nominate  the  candidates,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  his  friends,  but  of  excluding 
all  those  whom  he  could  not  controul.  The  conse- 
quences of  his  success  were  soon  felt.  The  new 
decemvirs,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  their  office, 
assumed  the  authority  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  Their 
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liio^raphy.  administration  was  now  as  unjust  and  oppressive  as 
v — v~- -^  that  of  their  immediate  predecessors  had  been  equit- 
able  and   liberal;    and  the   people,  to  whom  these 
tyrants  owed  their  power  of  doing  mischief,  were  the 
marked  objects  of  their  contempt  arid  hatred.     When 
the  period  for  which  they  had  been  elected  had  ex- 
Decemvirs    pired,  instead  of  assembling  the  people,  and  proceed- 
complete      mg  to  a   new  election,  they  produced  the  two  addi- 
tional  tables,   which,   added  to  the  others,  completed 
the  TWELVE,  which  were  ever  after  held  in  such  esti- 
mation by  the  Romans,  as  to  be  considered  by  them 
as  the  basis  of  all  their  jurisprudence.     The  decem- 
and  become  virs  now  threw  off  the  mask,   and    boldly  retained 
unjust  and   the  power  entrusted  to  them,  in  defiance  both  of  the 
Lve-  people  and  the  senate. 

The  discontent  prevailing  in  Rome  raised  the  hopes 
of  its  enemies ;  the  Sabines  and  the  JEqui  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  incursion  upon  the  Roman 
territory.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  assemble  an 
army  ;  but  the  more  respectable  members  of  the 
senate,  when  convened  by  the  decemvirs,  in  order  to 
decree  a  levy  of  the  troops,  refused  to  acede  to  their 
proposal,  till  the  consular  government  should  be  re- 
stored. The  arts  and  creatures  of  Claudius,  however, 
succeeded  in  silencing  his  opponents.  A  levy  was  at 
length  made,  and  this  new  triumph  only  increased 
Conduct  of  the  insolence  and  audacity  of  the  decemvirs.  Appius 
himself  more  especially  denounced  those  who  retired 
from  the  city,  in  order  to  be  no  longer  witness  of 
his  tyranny,  as  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  enriched 
his  own  partizans  by  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

The  war  against  the  JLqui  was  carried  on  with  no 
advantage ;  for  the  troops,  who  had  been  levied  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  decemvirs,  were  so  ill-dis- 
posed to  their  leaders,  and  to  the  persons  in  power, 
that  they  made  no  serious  resistance  to  the  enemy. 

Appius,  in  the  mean  while,  who  remained  with  an- 
other of  his  colleagues  to  overawe  the  city,  was  at 
length  hurried  by  his  uncontrouled  appetites  into  one 
of  those  excesses,  which  at  length  drew  down  upon 
the  vengeance  which  his  tyranny  had  long 
merited.  He  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  a  very 
*'  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  casually  seen.  Her  name 
was  Virginia  ;  her  father  Virginius  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  army  on  several  occasions  ;  and  had 
promised  his  daughter  to  Icilius,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Appius  was  unable  to 
gratify  his  passion  by  a  legitimate  union,  not  merely 
because  he  was  married,  and  had  no  sufficient  plea 
for  divorcing  his  wife  ;  but  also  because  Virginia  was 
a  plebeian,  and  he  had  himself  passed  a  law  prohibit- 
ing any  alliance  between  noble  and  ignoble  families. 

Thwarted  by  these  obstacles,  he  devised  a  scheme 
the  most  atrocious ;  he  employed  one  of  his  clients, 
M.  Claudius,  to  seize  upon  Virginia,  and  claim  her  as 
a  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  therefore  his 
property.  The  populace,  roused  by  her  shrieks,  res- 
cued her  from  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius  and'  his  aban- 
doned followers  ;  but  when  cited  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  decemvir,  which  she  could  not  refuse, 
Appius,  who  was  alone  upon  the  bench,  would  have 
immediately  adjudged  her  to  the  claimant,  had  not 
the  people  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  her  relations 
ought  first  to  be  heard.  The  decemvir  dared  not 
openly  to  resist  compliance,  but,  by  an  artful  evasion 
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of  the  acknowledged  law,  contrived  to  place  he'-  in  Claudiui. 
the  hands  of  his  own  creature  till  her  reputed  fa 
could  return  from  the  camp  to  make  his  claims  good. 
The  object  of  this  evasion  was  too  manifest  to  escape 
observation.  The  women  present  surrounded  Vir- 
ginia, and  seemed  resolved  to  shield  her  from  the  de- 
cemvir, when  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  promised, 
rushing  forward,  threw  his  arms  round  her  and  called 
upon  the  gods  to  protect  her  innocence.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Appius  ordered  his  lictors  to  seize  upon 
Icilius.  Finding  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  force,  he 
had  recourse  to  artifice — resigned  Virginia  to  the 
care  of  her  friends  and  relations,  and  made  Icilius 
give  security  for  her  appearance  before  the  tribunal 
on  the  following  day.  It  was  then  that  Virginius, 
with  all  the  dignity  of  conscious  and  injured  inno- 
cence, appealed  to  his  fellow  citizens  against  the  claim 
of  his  adversary.  Icilius  inveighed,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence which  a  tumult  of  passion  could  inspire,  against 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  decemvir  ;  and  the 
silent  tears  of  the  women  who  accompanied  Virginia, 
contributed  more  than  even  the  powerful  eloquence 
of  her  father  and  her  lover,  to  move  the  compassion 
and  rouse  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  multitude. 

Appius  on  entering  the  forum,  was  astonished  to  find 
Virginius  there,  for  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  his  appearance  at  the  appointed 
time.  His  project,  however,  was  too  well  prepared 
to  be  easily  disconcerted.  The  evidence  of  the  false 
witnesses,  suborned  by  Claudius,  was  completely 
parried  by  the  unexceptionable  testimony  adduced  by 
Virginius  ;  but  when  the  spectators  were  looking  for  Virginius 
a  decree  in  his  favour,  the  decemvir  declared  that,  defends  hi« 
as  guardian  of  Claudius,  he  had  long  known  the  facts  claim, 
alleged  by  him,  but  had  suppressed  the  mention  of 
them,  as  unnecessary,  unless  his  ward  should  wish  to 
put  in  his  claim.  He  therefore,  on  that  ground,  set 
aside  the  evidence  produced  by  Virginius,  and  ad- 
judged his  daughter  to  the  other  claimant.  Her 
father  again  made  an  appeal  to  the  multitude,  whose 
cries  and  shouts  shewed  their  willingness  to  serve 
him ;  but  the  imperious  authoritative  tone  of  the 
judge,  and  perhaps  the  number  of  his  known  ad- 
herents, overawed  them.  Virginia  was  left  alone, 
abandoned,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  worst  designs  of  her 
enemy. 

Her  father,  as  his  last  and  only  resource,  assuming 
a  milder  tone,  entreated  the  decemvir  at  least  to  allow 
him  to  question  her  nurse  in  presence  of  his  supposed 
daughter,  that  he  might  be  completely  undeceived  as 
to  her  birth.  This  request  Appius  readily  granted, 
and  Virginius,  taking  the  woman  aside  to  a  shop  in 
the  neighbourhood,  seized  d  butcher's  knife,  as  he 
passed  along,  and  plunging  it  into  Virginia's  bosom  and  sacri- 
— "  Receive,"  he  said,  "  thy  liberty,  my  daughter,  by  fices  his 
this  the  only  method  by  which  I  can  now  ensure  it  to  daughter, 
thee  !"  and  turning  towards  the  tribunal,  he  added — 
"  By  this  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the 
infernal  deities  !"  He  repelled  the  lictors,  who  en- 
deavoured to  seize  him,  with  the  weapon  reeking  with 
his  daughter's  blood,  and  rushing  through  the  crowd, 
made  his  way  to  the  camp.  The  other  friends  and 
relations  of  Virginia  remained  near  her  body,  and 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude. 

This  tragic  event  led'shortly  afterwards  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  decemviral  usurpation ;  for  the  troops, 
4  o 
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animated  by  the  heroism  of  Virginius,  and  already 
irritated  against  their  oppressive  rulers,  seized  their 
ensigns,  and  having  marched  back  in  a  body  to  Rome, 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  Aventine  hill,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  de- 
cemvirate  was  abolished.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  elected  out  of  their  own 
body  twenty  military  tribunes,  under  whose  orders  they 
placed  themselves.  The  senators,  unwilling  to  abo- 
lish the  decemvirate,  occupied  themselves  in  useless 
debates.  The  army,  in  the  mean  time,  retreated  to  its 
favourite  post  the  sacred  hill,  and  was  joined  by  such 
numbers,  that  the  decemvirs  themselves  at  length 
offered  to  resign  their  authority  as  soon  as  consuls 
should  have  been  elected.  This  offer  enabled  the  se- 
nators who  were  departed  to  the  army,  to  make  a 
proposition  which  was  soon  accepted.  The  senate 
issued  a  decree  abolishing  the  decemvirate.  These 
magistrates  formally  laid  down  their  authority,  and, 
after  an  interval  of  three  years,  the  consular  govern- 
ment was  restored. 

The  tribunate  was  revived  on  the  re-election  of 
consuls  ;  and  the  father,  uncle,  and  lover  of  Virginia 
were  the  first  upon  whom  the  Choice  of  the  people 
fell.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Virginius  would 
fail  to  use  the  opportunity,  which  now  presented  itself 
of  avenging  the  memory  of  his  injured  daughter.  He 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  Appius  to  trial  for  infringing 
upon  the  liberty  of  a  free-born  and  guiltless  woman. 
He  threatened  him  with  immediate  imprisonment,  if 
the  charge  were  not  directly  repelled.  "  I  appeal," 
said  Appius,  "  to  the  Roman  people,  who  will  not 
forget  the  many  services  they  have  received  from  the 
Claudian  family  j  the  many  which  they  owe  to  me  ; 
the  zeal  for  the  public  good  which  I  have  invariably 
shewn,  and  most  particularly  the  excellent  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  in  the  compilation  of  which  I  had  so 
great  a  share.  I  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws  ; 
and  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  tribune  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people."  Virginius  could  not  resist 
this  appeal,  which  was  founded  upon  a  law  passed  by 
the  newly  elected  consuls,  but  he  refused  to  admit 
him  to  bail,  and  caused  him  to  be  confined  in  a  prison 
erected  by  his  own  orders.  The  friends  and  family 
of  Appius  left  no  means  untried  to  appease  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people :  but  before  the  day  appointed 
for  his  trial  had  arrived,  Appius  was  no  more.  He 
was  found  dead  in  his  prison,  whether  by  his  own 
hand,  as  asserted  by  the  tribunes,  or  by  secret  orders 
from  them,  it  is  impossible  to  determine :  though 
from  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  man,  the  for- 
mer is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  supposition. 

Appius  Claudius  seems  to  have  inherited  the  pre- 
judices and  vices  of  his  family  with  some  of  their  good 


qualities  ;  and  though  his  crimes  and  atrocities  cannot   Claudius, 
be  recorded  without  exciting  detestation  and  disgust ;  '^— ~^-^^ 
the  more  favourable  parts  of  his  character,  and  the      u.  c. 
real  services  which  he  did  to  the  Roman  state,  should      3O6'. 
not  be  passed  over  unnoticed.     In  the  first  year  of 
the  decemvirate,  before  he  was  intoxicated  by  sue-      B.  c. 
cess,  his  conduct  was  temperate  and  popular.     His      448. 
talents,  which  were  great  and  various,  were  diligently 
exerted  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  ;  and 
he  might  justly  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the  care  and  judgment 
with  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  the  ma- 
terials brought  to  them  from  Greece. 

That  celebrated  compilation,  which  is  praised  by  Laws  of  the 
Cicero  as  containing  the  substance  of  all  legislative  Twelve  Ta- 
wisdom,  was  small  in  compass,  but  comprehended  all  b'es< 
the  great  objects  for  which  laws  ought  to  be  instituted. 
1 .  It  provided  the  mode  of  bringing  offenders  to  trial, 
and  laid  down  the  rules  by  which  impartial  jus- 
tice should  be  alike  administered,  both  to  plaintiffs 
and  defendants.  2.  Regarded  the  law  against  thefts 
and  robberies.  3.  Limited  the  power  of  creditors 
over  their  debtors.  4.  Of  parents  over  their  children. 
5.  Prescribed  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  inherit- 
ances and  guardianships.  6.  Defined  the  limits  of 
property  of  every  kind.  7-  Guarded  against  the  com- 
mission of  damage  and  trespass.  8.  Made  regula-  Their  ex- 
tions  for  the  security  of  property  beyond  the  walls  cellence. 
of  the  city.  9.  Secured  the  rights  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  10.  Prescribed  the  legal  mode  of  in- 
terment. 11.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion. 
And  12,  secured  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the 
rights  arising  from  the  married  state.  The  publication 
of  these  laws  may  justly  be  considered  as  an  era  in 
the  Roman  state.  The  mutual  rights  and  relations 
of  the  different  classes  of  society  were  from  that  time 
strictly  defined  :  the  weak  and  inferior  citizens  were 
not  only  more  secure  against  encroachments  from 
the  higher  and  more  powerful  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  against  arbitrary  or  unjust  decisions 
of  the  magistrates  themselves.  The  Tables  through- 
out, insufficient  when  the  territory  and  population, 
and  with  them  the  various  relations  of  society,  had 
increased,  were  an  excellent  foundation  for  that  noble 
superstructure  which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  ages  j 
and  is,  with  some  modifications,  to  this  day,  the  dis- 
penser of  justice  and  equity  to  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  civilized  world.*  Hor.  iii.  11 — 58.  Dion.  Hal.  x. 
p.  652-684.  xi.  p.  684-727-  Flor.  i.  24. 


*  The  Roman  law  is  more  or  les"s  embodied  in  the  codes  at  pre- 
sent used  in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Denmark,  Norway,  and  Poland.  It  is  also  the  foundation  if 
our  own  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
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Biography.  MARCUS  FuRius  CAMILLUS  was  born  of  a  patrician 
family  of  Rome,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  after  the  building  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  Varro.  None  of  his 
ancestors  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  so  as  to 
render  their  house  illustrious ;  but  it  was  his  fortune 
to  give  promise  of  his  future  greatness  at  a  very  early 
age.  When  serving  under  the  dictator  Postbumius 
Tabertus,  in  his  celebrated  defeat  of  the  ^Equi  and 
Volsci,  Camillus,  who  was  not  more  than  seventeen 
years  old,  though  severely  wounded  in  his  thigh  by  a 
javelin,  deliberately  plucked  it  out  and  continued  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  combatants.  A  youth  of 
patrician  rank,  who  could  thus  early  give  proof  of 
such  undaunted  resolution,  could  not  fail  to  be  es- 
teemed by  his  countrymen  ;  and,  accordingly  we  find 
that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state  were  not  so  much  obtained  by  him  as 
forced  upon  his  acceptance,  by  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Camillus  never  enjoyed  the  honours  of 
the  consulate,  because  soon  after  the  period  of  his 
birth,  the  functions  of  that  magistracy  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  tribunes.  The  causes  which  led 
to  the  suspension  of  the  consular  authority  in  Rome, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  were  few 
and  simple.  As  their  numbers  increased,  the  people 
of  Rome  gradually  became  more  conscious  of  their 
own  strength ;  and  from  resisting  the  unjust  en- 
croachments of  the  patricians,  proceeded  to  trench 
upon  their  legitimate  privileges.  Concessions  had 
been  made  to  the  plebeians  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
is  always  the  case  in  concessions  wrung  by  fear  or 
necessity,  from  a  party  unwilling  to  grant  them,  they 
only  led  to  further  demands  and  bolder  advances. 
The  dispute  between  the  adverse  parties  seemed,  at 
last,  to  threaten  a  commotion  ;  when  one  of  the  Clau- 
dian  family  proposed,  in  order  to  rescue  the  consular 
office  from  the  indignity  of  being  filled  by  plebeians, 
to  substitute  for  the  consuls  three  magistrates,  chosen 
partly  from  either  class  of  citizens,  and  called  '  mili- 
tary tribunes,  invested  with  consular  authority.' 
This  proposition  was  received  with  applause  by  both 
parties  :  it  increased  the  power  of  the  one,  without 
requiring  the  sacrifice  of  any  exclusive  privilege  from 
the  other  :  and  an  important  change  in  the  form  of 
the  Roman  government  was  thus  effected  without  a 
struggle.  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  the  office 
of  consuls  was  again  filled,  and  that  is  precisely  the 
period  in  which  Camillus  flourished. 

Of  all  the  measures  which  tend  to  produce  a  gra- 
dual and  silent  revolution  in  the  political  condition  of 
a  nation  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  none  is 
more  powerful  than  the  commutation  of  personal  ser- 
vice in  the  army  for  the  performance  of  military 
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duties  by  a  hired  substitute.     It  at  once  releases  a  Camillas, 
large  portion  of  the  population  from  an  oppressive  ^-v-»' 
burden,  promotes  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
army  itself ;   and  gives  the  executive  government  a 
power  which  it  never  before  possessed.     That  mea-      u.  c. 
sure  was  adopted  by  the  senate  and  approved  by  the      349. 
Roman  people,  when  Camillus  was  in  the  vigour  of        — 
his  age,  and  contributed  indirectly  to  prepare  the  way      B.  c. 
for  some  of  his  great  exploits  :  for  when  the  senate      405. 
found  that  they  had  no  longer  reason  to  apprehend 
any  difficulty,  in  continuing  the  war,  from  the  want  of 
new  levies  or  an  unwillingness  in  the  troops  to  keep 
the  field,  they  resolved  at  once  to  extend  the  domi- 
nion of  the  republic  over  some  of  the  neighbouring 
states  ;   and  to  commence  operations  by  attacking  the 
Veii,  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  their  most  dan- 
gerous rival. 

The  capital  of  this  people,  which  bore  the  same  War  be 
name,  was  placed  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  tween  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  extremely  difficult  of  access.  ^°.man8  * 
It  was,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  considered  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Tuscany,  and  was  not  inferior  in  power  and 
resources  to  Rome  itself.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  republic,  the  Veientes  had  contended  for  supre- 
macy with  the  Romans  ;  but  now,  humbled  by  many 
severe  defeats,  they  relied  upon  the  natural  strength 
of  their  position,  and  the  fortifications  by  which  that 
advantage  had  been  greatly  improved.  They 
filled  their  magazines  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
stores  and  ammunition,  and  fearlessly  sustained  the 
attacks  of  the  Roman  armies.  As  long,  indeed,  as 
their  enemy  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  the  people  of  Veii  were  not 
liable  to  all  the  evils  of  a  regular  siege  ;  but  after  the 
senate  had  acquired  a  more  absolute  command  of  their 
troops,  by  making  them,  in  fact,  stipendiaries,  the 
Roman  army  was  required  to  pass  the  winter  as  well 
as  the  summer  in  the  enemy's  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,      c.  c. 
so  little  progress  had  been  made  against  the  enemy,      356. 
that  the  commanders  were  much  censured,  and  the        — 
senate  recalled  them  ;  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the      B.  c. 
people,  required  them  to  resign  their  offices  of  mili-       398. 
tary  tribunes  before  the  usual  time.     Among  those 
who  were  elected  to  succeed  them  was  Camillus,  who 
then  the  second*  time  received  that  distinguished  ho- 
nour.    It  was  his  lot  during  this  year  to  command  the 
expedition    against  the   Capenates,   whose  principal 
town   lay  between  Veii  and   the  Tiber,  and  conse- 
quently enabled  them  to  make  powerful  diversions  in 
favour  of  the  Veientes.     Camillus  attacked  them  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  they  dared  no  longer  stir  be- 
yond their  walls.     In  the  same  year  the  lake  of  Alba, 
in  the  midst  of  a  peculiarly  dry  season,  rose  above 

*  The  third  according  to  Livy  ;  who  dates  these  events  one  year 
later  than  the  Capitoline  Tables,  which  we  have  followed. 
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Biography,  the  rising  grounds  by  which  it  had  been  previously 
'v— ~v~^^  confined,  and  descended  in  a  torrent  towards  the  sea. 
u.  c.      This  singular   phenomenon    appeared  wholly   unac- 
356.       countable,  and  was  universally  spoken  of;  when  an 
—       Etruscan  soothsayer,  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
B.  c.      with  one  of  the  soldiers  encamped  before  Veii,  inti- 
398.       mated  that,   if  properly  understood,  it   might  secure 
the  success  of  the  Roman  arms.     The  soldier  imper- 
ceptibly drew  his   friend  beyond   the  reach   of  his 
towns-people,  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him 
into  the  Roman  camp.     He  there  made  the  same  de- 
claration ;  adding,  that  if  the  Romans  should  give  a 
right   course  to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  it  would  be 
fatal  to  his  native  city.     The  senate  not  trusting  en- 
tirely to  this  interpreter  of  the  prodigy,    sent  a  depu- 
tation  to   Delphi,   who,   after  having   consulted  the 
oracle,  returned  the  following  year,  bringing  a  highly 
encouraging  answer,   commanding  them  to  prevent 
the  waters  of  the  lake  from  uniting  with  the  sea  ;  to 
continue  the  siege  of  Veii  with  the  greatest  resolu- 
tion, and  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  to  present 
an  ample  offering  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo.     In  obe- 
dience to  this  command  of  the  god,  the  people  imme- 
diately set  about  diverting  the  course  of  the  waters 
from  the  lake,  and  formed  that  remarkable  subterra- 
nean canal,  which  still  attests  their  obedience  to  the 
injunction  of  the  oracle.* 

When  the  fall  of  Veii  had   been  thus  prepared  by 
compliance  with  the  prescribed  condition,  the  senate 
determined  to  commit  the  completion  of  their  great 
design  to  one  on  whom  they  could  place  implicit  re- 
liance,   and  to  invest   him  with   such   authority   as 
should  prevent  any  error  that  could  arise  from  com- 
u.  c.      petition.     They   therefore   appointed    Camillus    dic- 
359.       tator.     Before  he  left  Rome,  he  offered  up  solemn 
—       vows  to  the  gods,  entreating  them  to  give  prosperity 
B.  c.      to  his  arms,   and  engaging  to  celebrate  games,  and 
395.       consecrate  a  temple  in  their  honour;  if  he  should  re- 
turn a  victor.     He  then  marched  against  Falerii,   and 
routed  the  people  of  that  place,  together  with  their 
allies  the  Capenates.     Having  thus    secured  himself 
against  the  danger  of  a  diversion,  he  turned  his  whole 
The  capture  force   against  Veii,   and   finding    it   impracticable  to 
of  Veii.        take  that  city  by  assault,  he   commenced  a  blockade, 
opened  his  works,  and  caused  a  mine  to  be  carried  on 
under  such  a  cover   as   completely  concealed  it  from 
the  enemy.     It  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and   labour ;   but   by   apportioning  the  time  during 
which  each  man  was  employed,  with  rigid  impartia- 
lity and  exactness,  Camillus  was  enabled  to  keep  his 
men  at  work  day  and  night,  till  they  made  their  way 
into  the  citadel  itself.     When  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared, the  army  from  without  made  a  furious  assault 
at  the  very  time  that  the  miners  from  within  secretly 
made  their  way  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  was 
in  the   citadel.     The   inhabitants  thus   unexpectedly 
assailed  on  all  sides,  and  from  a  quarter  where  they 
least  expected  it,  could  not  longer  effectually  resist;  and 
the  Romans,  rushing  from  the  citadel,  were  soon  able 
to  throw   open  -the  gates   to   their  comrades.     The 

*  It  was  called  the  Emissarium,  and  extends  for  nearly  two 
miles.  It  is  still  perfectly  entire.  The  bed  of  the  lake  itself  ap- 
pears to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Volcano,  and  the  collapse  of 
some  of  its  internal  caverns,  will  readily  account  for  the  prodigy 
recorded  by  the  ancient  historians.  See  Riccy  Memorie  storiette  di 
Alba  Longn  e  dell'  Albano  Moderno,  Roma,  1737. 


slaughter  was  necessarily  great,  but  it   was  checked   Camillus. 
by  the  dictator  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  resistance  was  \*^-~*,/-~*-> 
past.     The  Etruscans  were  a  more  civilized  and  com-      u.  c. 
mercial  people  than  the  Romans,  and  far   exceeded      359. 
them  in  wealth.     Camillus  was  so   struck  when  he 
beheld   from   the  citadel,   the    treasures    which   his      B.  c. 
troops  were  every  where  collecting,  that  he  burst  into      895. 
tears ;  and,  when  congratulated  by  his  friends  on  his 
success,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,   uttered  this 
prayer, — "  Jove,  most  high !  and  ye  gods  who  are 
the  observers  of  our  good  and  evil  actions,  ye  can  bear 
witness  for  us,  that  we  have  not  attacked  this  city  un- 
justly, but  through  necessity  and  in  our  own  defence, 
against  men  who  were  our  foes,  and  had  broken  their 
engagements.     But  if  this  success  must  be  compen- 
sated by  some  reverse  of  fortune,  let  the  severity  of  it, 
I  beseech  you,  fall  upon  my  head  ;  but  let  the  people 
and  army  of  Rome  be  spared." 

The  conduct  of  Camillus  soon  afterwards  was  not 
worthy  of  the  patriotic  and  disinterested  spirit  of  this 
prayer.  The  splendour  of  his  triumph  gave  offence 
to  the  people,  his  having  driven  through  the  city  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  a  distinction 
previously  reserved  for  "  the  sovereign  and  father  of 
the  gods"  alone,  was  considered  as  highly  unbecom- 
ing. But  probably  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the 
displeasure  which  he  at  that  time  incurred,  was  the 
part  which  he  took  in  thwarting  a  proposal  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  to  transfer  one  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  to  Veii ;  a  proposal  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  senate,  and  checked  by  the  delays  and 
evasions  of  Camillus. 

The  real  foundation  of  his  unpopularity  at  this  period, 
was,  however,  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  division  of 
the  plunder.  He  had,  on  his  march  to  Veii,  made  a 
vow  that  he  would,  if  victorious,  dedicate  the  tenths 
to  Apollo ;  but,  either  forgetting  this  vow,  or  un- 
willing to  disappoint  his  troops,  he  had,  in  the  sequel, 
suffered  them  to  carry  off  the  whole.  The  senate, 
when  the  case  was  laid  before  them,  decreed  that  each 
soldier  should  declare  upon  oath  the  value  of  what  he 
had  seized,  and  produce  a  tenth  of  the  amount.  This 
decree  was  warmly  resented  by  the  soldiery,  who 
justly  considered  it  as  a  peculiar  hardship  to  be  de- 
prived of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  prize,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  many  of  them  had  already  spent  the 
fruit  of  their  hard  earned  toils.  Camillus  distressed 
by  their  complaints,  had  recourse  to  apology,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  forgotten  his  vow.  The  tenths  were 
however  collected ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  a  vase  of 
massy  gold  should  be  sent  as  an  offering  at  the  shrine 
of  Delphi.  The  Roman  women  gave  up  their  golden 
ornaments,  in  order  to  enable  the  government  to  exe- 
cute this  decree,  and  were,  in  consequence,  indulged 
•with  the  privilege  of  using  chariots  on  great  and 
solemn  festivals.  A  deputation  of  three  from  the  first 
patrician  families  was  sent  to  bear  the  sacred  offering 
to  Delphi. 

The  Falisci  were  still  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and      u.  c. 
the  command  of  the  army  sent  against  that  town  was      36'0. 
entrusted  to  Camillus,  who  had   again  been  elected        — 
one  of  the  miliary  tribunes.    He  immediately  marched      B.  c. 
his  forces  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  laid  siege  to      394. 
Falerii  thei-  capital,  well  aware  that  it  was  likely  to 
occupy  him  for  a  considerable  time.     It  was  indeed  Falerii  at- 
the   constant    policy  of  the  Roman  government   to  tacked. 
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Biography,  engage  the  people  in  long  and  arduous  enterprizes,  in 
v-*~%^^"'  order  to  prevent  them  from   caballing  together,  and 
u-c-       raising  those  internal  tumults  which  had  sometimes 
36O-       threatened  the  subversion  of  the  common-wealth. 

The  inhabitants  of  Falerii,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Etruscans,  were  further  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  Romans,  and  therefore  felt  the  importance  of 
education,  had  adopted  the  Grecian  custom  of  sending 
their  children  to  one  common  school,  where  all 
might,  from  their  earliest  years,  be  accustomed  to  the 
same  discipline,  associate  with  the  same  companions, 
and  form  attachments  and  intimacies  which  would  ac- 
company them  through  life.  The  master  to  whose 
care  these  children  had  been  confided,  accustomed 
them  to  exercise,  and  amuse  themselves  outside  the 
town,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Roman  out-posts. 
By  degrees  he  led  them  further  and  further,  till  at 
length  he  seized  an  opportunity  of  delivering  them  up 
in  a  body  to  the  advanced  guard,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  conducted  to  Camillus.  When  carried  into 
his  presence,  he  told  the  Roman  general,  that  pre- 
ferring his  favour  to  the  interest  of  these  children,  he 
had  brought  them  to  him,  and,  in  them,  delivered  the 
city  of  Falerii  into  his  hands.  Camillus  was  astonish- 
ed when  he  heard  this  declaration,  and  turning  to 
those  around  him,  observed  that  war  is  indeed  cruel, 
and  productive  of  much  violence  and  injustice  ;  but 
that  men  of  honour  acknowledge  some  laws  even  in 
war,  and  victory  is  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  base  or  unprincipled ;  that  a  great  general 
builds  his  hope  of  success  upon  his  own  courage,  not 
upon  the  baseness  of  others.  He  then  ordered  his 
attendants  to  strip  the  traitor,  tie  his  hands  behind 
him;  and  then  having  furnished  his  boys  with  rods 
and  scourges,  leave  them  to  inflict  punishment  on 
him  by  driving  him  back  into  the  city.  Its  inhabi- 
tants had  already  discovered  the  treachery,  and  the 
walls  and  gates  were  crowded  with  men  and  women 
of  rank,  who  were  bewailing  their  loss,  like  persons 
distracted ;  when  the  boys  were  seen  returning, 
flogging  and  driving  their  naked  master  before  them, 
and  calling  Camillus  their  deli%rerer,  their  god,  their 
The  Falisci  father !  This  spectacle  filled  all  the  inhabitants  of 
capitulate.  Falerii  with  admiration ;  and  assembling  together 
immediately,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Camillus, 
offering  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  city  to  his 
clemency  and  justice.  He  sent  the  deputies  on  to 
Rome,  and,  when  presented  to  the  senate,  they  de- 
clared that  the  Romans,  by  shewing  that  they  esteem- 
ed justice  more  than  victory,  had  taught  them  to  con- 
sider subjection  as  preferable  to  independance : 
though  they  did  not  consider  themselves  so  much 
their  inferiors  in  power  as  in  virtue.  The  arrangement 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  peace  was  to  be  concluded, 
was  left  by  the  senate  entirely  to  Camillus,  who 
withdrew  from  their  territory,  after  having  received 
an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  all  the  Falisci. 

The  common  soldiers  were  not  inspired  with  the 
equity  and  magnanimity  of  their  commander ;  they 
had  calculated  upon  the  plunder  of  Falerii,  and  were 
therefore  disappointed  at  thus  returning  empty- 
handed.  They  made  no  scruple  to  charge  Camillus 
with  designs  hostile  to  the  people,  and  a  desire  to 
prevent  the  poor  from  having  their  condition  improved. 
Their  feelings  were  exasperated  by  his  strenuous  op- 
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position  to  the  proposal  for  transferring  half  df  the  Camillus. 
inhabitants  of  Rome  to  Veii.     That  measure  was  -:ow  v— — v— 
renewed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  when  put       •  .  r. 
to  the  vote  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  thrown  out       361 . 
by  a  majority  of  one  tribe  only  :   a  result  as  gratifying 
to  the  patricians,  as  it  was  displeasing  to  the  leaders 
of  the  plebeian  party  ;  and  considered  by  both  as  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  vehement  and  persevering 
opposition  of  Camillus.     So  strong  was  the  irritation  Camillug 
of  the  people  against  him  at  this  time,  that  a  severe  losos  '"' 
domestic  affliction  with  which  he  was  then  visited,  8on* 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  sons  by  a  natural  death,  did  not 
at   all    mitigate   their  clamour  and  hostility.      The 
mildness  and  goodness  of  his  disposition  also  pre- 
vented him  from  bearing  up  against  his  affliction  with 
Roman  fortitude  ;  and  instead  of  appearing  in  public 
to  counteract  the   designs   of  his  enemies  who  had 
brought  an  impeachment  against  him,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  house  with  the  women  of  his  family, 
abandoning  himself  to  his  affliction. 

The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was  the  embezzlement 
of  a  part  of  the  Tuscan  spoils  :  particularly  some 
brazen  gates,  a  part  of  those  spoils,  which  were  said 
to  have  been  found  in  his  possession.  The  exaspera- 
tion of  the  populace  was  such,  that  it  was  plain  they 
would  seize  upon  any  pretext  for  his  condemnation. 
He  assembled  his  friends,  and  besought  them  to  use  Accused  by 
all  their  exertions  and  influence  to  save  him  from  be-  theRomans. 
coming  the  victim  of  the  false  accusations  and  rancour 
of  his  enemies.  After  due  deliberation  they  declared 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  succeeding,  but  promised 
to  assist  him  in  paying  the  fine  to  which  he  might  be 
condemned.  Indignant  at  the  thoughts  of  such  treat- 
ment, he  resolved  to  withdraw  and  go  into  a  volun- 
tary exile.  After  embracing  his  wife  and  children,  he 
went  in  silence  from  his  house  to  the  gate  of  the  city  ; 
but  stopping  there  and  turning  round,  exclaimed,  as 
he  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  the  Capitol,  "  Grant,  ye 
Gods  !  if  I  am  driven  out  not  by  any  misconduct  on 
my  part,  but  by  the  passion  and  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  that  they  may  soon  repent,  and  make  it  . 
manifest  to  all  the  world  that  they  have  need  of  Ca- 
millus and  are  anxious  for  his  return  !" 

This  prayer  might  well  be  considered  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  having  been  favourably  received  by  the  Gods; 
for  in  less  than  two  years  they  suffered  the  greatest 
calamity  and  disgrace  which  ever  befel  their  country :  Rome  tul.er, 
the  invasion  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  by  the 
That  nation,  like  the  other  free  and  hardy  tribes  who  Gauls- 
inhabited  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  was  well  cal- 
culated by  its  warlike  habits  and  overflowing  popula- 
tion to  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  more  civi- 
lized, but  less  robust,  and  enduring  people  of  the 
South  :  and  as  soon  as  they  had  once  passed  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Alps,  swarms  from  the  Southern  or  Celtic 
Gauls,  poured  down  like  a  resistless  torrent,  over  the 
fertile  plains  of  Italy  :  tribe  after  tribe  coining  to  dis- 
possess the  Etrurians  who  had  long  been  established 
in  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Po,  and  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  One  of  these  tribes, 
the  Senones,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  country 
upon  the  Adriatic  between  Ravenna  and  Ancona,  laid 
siege  to  Clusium,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Etruria, 
anciently  the  residence  of  Porsena,  and  barely  10O 
miles  to  the  north  of  Rome.  The  appearance  of 
the  Gauls,  remarkable  for  their  size,  light  hair  and 
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Biography,  fair  complexions,  so  unlike  the  swarthy  nations  of 
^— -v-»^/  Greece  and  Italy  ;  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and 
u.  c.  strangeness  of  the  weapons  with  which  they  were 
363.  armed;  but  more  especially  their  vast  numbers  and 
—  the  report  of  their  successes  against  the  Etruscan 
B.C.  troops  ;  all  contributed  to  fill  the  people  of  Clusium 
391.  with  alarm.  Though  unconnected  with  Rome  by  any 
former  tie  of  friendship  or  alliance,  and  having  no  claim 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  Romans,  except  from  their 
perfect  neutrality  with  respect  to  their  countrymen  the 
Veientes,  the  Clusini  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  en- 
treating its  aid  against  the  Gauls.  The  Romans  were 
willing  to  act  as  mediators,  though  they  had  no  in- 
tention to  send  any  men  to  the  assistance  of  their  new 
friends.  The  three  sons  of  Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus, 
a  man  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  were 
despatched  to  hold  a  communication  with  the  Gauls, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war  if  possible,  by  negociation. 
The  strangers,  when  the  Roman  envoys  had  deli- 
vered their  message,  replied  that  all  they  desired  was 
a  portion  of  the  waste  lands  belonging  to  Clusium, 
upon  which  they  might  settle  ;  if  that  were  granted, 
they  would  immediately  make  peace  ;  but  if  it  were 
refused,  they  would  endeavour  to  shew  by  their  ex- 
ploits how  much  the  Gauls  surpassed  all  other  na- 
tions in  valour.  The  Etrurians  were  highly  displeased 
with  this  request,  and  the  conference  served  only  to 
exasperate  each  party.  An  engagement  immediately 
ensued  ;  and  the  Roman  envoys,  in  violation  of  the 
common  law  of  nations,  took  arms  in  favour  of  the 
Etrurians.  A  principal  chieftain  among  the  Gauls  was 
killed  by  the  hand  of  one  of  them  ;  and  when  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  barbarians  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  this  unprovoked  attack,  the  in- 
trigue and  influence  of  the  Fabian  family,  together 
with  the  perverseness  of  the  people,  completely  pre- 
vented any  concession  from  being  made  :  the  Gauls 
therefore  returned  to  their  camp  breathing  nothing 
but  vengeance  and  extermination. 

The  councils  of  Rome  might  well  seem  to  the  an- 
cients to  be  influenced  by  an  unhappy  fatality  at  this 
momentous  period;   for  corruption  in   the   different 
classes  of  citizens;   ambition  and  family  interest  in 
the  higher;  turbulence  and  faction  in  the  lower  ranks, 
had  driven  able  and  deserving  men  from  the  posts  of 
trust  and  distinction  :  and  the  management  of  the 
impending  war  was  left  to  those  very  persons,  whose 
rashness  had  drawn  this  new  and  formidable  enemy 
u,  c        on  their  country.     The  three  envoys  to  Clusium  were 
364.       elected  military  tribunes,  before  the  Gallic  messen- 
—        gers  returned  to  their  camp ;  and  still  no  extraordinay 
B.C.       preparation  was  made  for  a  war,  which  to  any  who 
390.       were  not  blinded  by  their  passions,  must  have  appeared 
to  threaten  no  ordinary  degree  of  danger.     They  had 
often,  on  former  occasions,  when  engaged  with  a  much 
less  formidable  enemy,  appointed  a  dictator,  to  give 
that  vigour  and  efficiency  in  the  conducting  of  the  war 
which  cannot  be  obtained  under  a  divided  command. 
On  this,  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  troops  were 
on  the  contrary  entrusted  to  a  greater  number  of  ge- 
nerals than  usual;  and  unanimity  in   their  councils 
was  therefore  rendered  highly  improbable.     But  the 
greatest  evil  of  all,  was  the  absence  and  disgrace  of 
that  very  man  who,  alone,  perhaps,  was  able  to  save 
the  city  from  the  impending  ruin. 
The  honours  lavished,  upon  those  of  whose  conduct 


the  Gauls  thought  they  had  so  much  reason  to   com-  Camillas, 
plain,  turned  their  arms  immediately  against  Rome  's— -v-—~ 
itself.     They  advanced  with  a  rapidity  which  hardlv      u.  c. 
allowed  the  Romans   time  to  prepare  for  their  own      364. 
defence ;  and  it  was  only  with  a  very  hasty  and  irre-        — 
gular  levy  that  they  could  meet  them  near  the  eleventh      B.C. 
mile-stone,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  confluence      390. 
of  the  Allia  and  the  Tiber.     The  numbers  of  the  enemy 
greatly  surpassed  those   of  the  Romans  ;  their  wild 
songs,  discordant  shouts,  and  savage  appearance,  con- 
tributed not  a  little   to  spread  dismay  through  the 
army,  ill-qualified  by  experience   and  discipline,   or 
the  prudence  of  its  leaders,  to  make  up  for  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  it  then  laboured.     The  de- 
feat was  so  complete,  that  the  left  wing  was  entirely 
destroyed  ;  the  centre,  which  fled  under  cover  of  the 
night  to  Veii,   suffered  severely ;  and  the  right  wing, 
which  retired  to  the  hills,  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, was  the  only  part  of  the  Roman  army  which 
escaped  without   very  great  loss.     The   day  of  the 
Allia  was  ever  afterwards  marked  by  the  Romans  in 
their  calendars,  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  days 
in  the  whole  year. 

The  consternation  of  the  Romans  was  such  as 
would  have  made  Rome  an  easy  prey  to  the  Gauls, 
had  they  immediately  followed  up  their  success  ;  but 
with  the  improvidence  natural  to  savages,  they  stop- 
ped to  revel  in  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  camp,  and 
allowed  their  enemy  time  to  fortify  his  strong-holds, 
and  prepare  for  a  steady  resistance.  The  city  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  defended  against  the  inva- 
ders ;  the  army  therefore  retired  to  the  Capitol,  forti- 
fying it  as  strongly,  and  replenishing  its  stores  and  am- 
munition, as  much  as  was  possible.  Almost  all  the  other 
inhabitants  fled  for  safety  to  the  surrounding  country  ; 
but  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  among  those 
of  senatorial  and  consular  rank  resolved,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  rather  to  die  than  quit  the  sacred  city. 
Clothed  in  their  official  robes,  and  seated  in  their 
ivory  curule  chairs  in  the  forum,  they  waited  calmly 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  On  the  day  after  the  battle 
the  barbarians  reached  the  city,  and  finding  the  Col- 
lina  Gate  open  and  unguarded,  entered  without  any 
resistance.  Every  thing  was  silent  and  deserted  ;  the 
very  solitude  of  the  place  terrified  them ;  and  when 
they  came  into  the  forum,  and  saw  so  many  men, 
sitting  each  in  the  vestibule  of  his  house,  and  bear- 
ing, from  his  age,  his  aspect,  and  his  dress,  the  im- 
pression of  more  than  human  majesty,  they  took  these 
venerable  men  for  statues  of  the  gods ;  nor  were  they 
undeceived,  till  Marcus  Papirius,  by  striking  of  one 
of  the  Gauls  with  his  ivory  sceptre,  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  savage,  and  immediately,  with  his  col- 
leagues, fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury.  The  slaughter 
of  the  senators  was  the  signal  for  universal  pillage, 
murder,  and  devastation. 

The  conflagration  of  their  houses,  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  the  desolation  of 
their  temples,  of  every  thing  which  they  held  dear  or 
sacred,  took  place  immediately,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  army  and  its  commanders,  who  were  shut  up 
in  the  Capitol :  their  position  was  so  strong  by  na- 
ture, and  so  well  fortified  by  art,  that  the  Gauls  had 
no  means  of  dislodging  them,  as  long  as  their  stock 
of  provisions  held  out.  The  numbers  of  the  invading 
army,  and  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  Capitol, 
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Biography,  enabled  Brennus,  the  Gallic  chief,  to  keep  up  a  rigor- 
ous blockade ;  and  had  his  followers  been  more  pro- 
vident, they  would  perhaps  have  for  ever  extinguished 
the  Roman  name  ;  but,  elated  by  their  success,  and 
unused  to  provide  for  future  contingencies,  they  trust- 
ed to  their  foraging  parties  for  supplies,  and  'dimin- 
ished their  strength  by  sending  out  detachments  in 
many  different  directions.  One  of  these  happened  to 
go  towards  Ardea,  a  town  of  Latium,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south.  There  it 
was  that  Camillus  was  living  in  great  retirement, 
"  more  afflicted,"  as  the  historian  says,  "  by  the 
calamities  of  his  country  than  by  his  own  ;"  and  only 
anxious  to  seize  some  opportunity  of  raising  it  again 
from  its  fallen  condition.  When  he  found  that  the 
inhabitants  had  called  an  assembly  to  deliberate  upon 
the  best  mode  of  repelling  the  Gauls,  whose  approach 
had  created  the  greatest  alarm,  he  went  thither,  and 
entreating  them  not  to  give  way  to  their  fears,  pro- 
Camillus  posed  to  attack  the  enemy  by  night,  when  they  would 
attacks  the  be  overcome  by  sleep  and  wine,  the  fruits  of  their 
camp  of  the  plunder,  and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  a  resolute 
and  vigilant  foe.  The  reasonableness  of  this  plan,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  him  who  proposed  it,  caused 
its  immediate  adoption.  As  soon  as  night  came  on, 
they  silently  marched  out,  under  the  command  of 
Camillus,  and  found  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  exactly 
as  he  had  predicted,  entirely  open  and  unprotected  ; 
no  sentinels  at  their  posts — all  drowned  in  sleep  and 
intoxication.  The  slaughter  was  unbounded ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  few  who  escaped,  fled  into  the 
territory  of  Antium,  and  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
people  of  that  town. 

The  Romans  had  now  more  than  ever  reason  to 
exult  in  their  conquest  of  the  city  of  Veii.  The  Gauls, 
in  their  eagerness  to  attack  R.ome  itself,  left  the  Tus- 
can cities  on  their  way  unattempted  ;  this  therefore, 
now  afforded  a  refuge  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  to 
most  of  the  Romans  who  had  retired  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  enemy.  Their  numbers  were  recruited  by 
volunteers  continually  coming  in  from  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  whose  lands  were  plundered  by  the  forag- 
ing parties  from  Rome.  All  were  eager  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  party  blockaded  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  endeavour  at  least  to  dislodge  the  enemy ; 
but  they  had  no  leader  on  whose  judgment  and  autho- 
rity they  could  rely.  The  very  place  in  which  they 
were,  was  calculated  to  remind  them  of  Camillus  : 
and  they  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  him,  to 
entreat  him  to  take  them  under  his  command,  and 
lead  them,  as  they  were  confident  he  would,  to  vic- 
tory. He  refused,  unless  recalled  by  the  members  of 
the  senate,  shut  up  in  the  Capitol,  for  he  considered 
them  as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  government, 
and  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  resuming  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  without  their  sanction. 

This  answer  to  their  request  threw  them  into  the 
greatest  perplexity,  till  Pontius  Cominius,  a  youth  of 
humble  rank,  but  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  offered  to 
make  his  way  into  the  Capitol,  and  communicate  their 
wishes  to  the  senators  who  occupied  it.  Supporting 
himself  on  a  piece  of  cork,  he  was  carried  down  the 
Tiber  by  the.  stream,  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill ;  and  landing  at  a  place  where  the  rock  was  al- 
most perpendicular,  and  therefore  not  watched  by  the 
enemy,  he  succeeded  in  clambering  up  to  the  summit ; 
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was  recognized  by  the  sentinels,  admitted  into  the  for-   Camillus. 
tress,  and  carried  to  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  de-  *  --    — 
clared  the  object  of  his  mission.     The  senate  immedi- 
ately issued  a  decree,  authorising  an  assembly  of  the 
people,   for  the  purpose  of  recalling  Camillus  from 
banishment,  and  appointing  him  dictator.     Cominius 
had  the  good  fortune  to  return,  as  he  had  approached, 
unobserved  :   messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  to  Camillus 
Camillus,  at  Ardea,  and  he  returned  with  them  to  re-  reca'fe<1  by 
sume  the  command  of  those,  who  had  so  lately  treated 
him  with  such  base  ingratitude. 

The  Gauls,  in  the  mean  time,  were  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  last  strong-hold  of  Rome,  the  Capitol 
itself;  for  having  discovered  a  path  not  before  tried; 
perhaps  that  near  the  Carmental  Gate,  by  which  Co- 
minius had  ascended  :  they  scaled  it  in  the  dead  of  a 
dark  night,  without  alarming  the  dogs,  usually  so 
vigilant,  or  being  discovered  by  the  centinels,  who 
were  buried  in  sleep  ;  and  had  nearly  got  a  firm  foot- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  when  the  geese,  con-  The  Capitol 
secrated  to  Juno,  whose  hunger  had  increased  their  preserved 
vigilance,  heard  their  steps,  and  taking  alarm,  began  J;ythccack- 
to  cackle  and  clap  their  wings.  This  fortunately 
waked  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  been  consul  three 
years  before,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  military 
prowess.  He  seized  his  arms,  roused  his  companions, 
and  just  reached  the  rampart  in  time  to  thrust  a  Gaul. 
who  had  mounted  it,  head-long  down.  This  man 
carried  those  immediately  behind  along  with  himself 
in  his  fall  ;  and  before  the  rest  of  his  party  could  re- 
cover, the  whole  garrison  of  the  Capitol  was  assailing 
them  with  missiles  from  above,  so  that  the  Gauls  had 
much  difficulty  in  making  good  their  retreat. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  their  disasters  :  the  Vrnm 
putrid  effluvia  from  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  the  exha-  I(] 
lations  from  the  marshes  near  Rome,  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  to  which  the  Gauls  were  unused,  and  their 
indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  all  contributed  to 
bring  on  a  pestilential  disease,  which  swept  away 
great  numbers  :  while  the  activity  and  vigilance  of 
Camillus  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  reduced  them  to 
great  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  the  besieged  were 
not  in  a  better  condition  :  threatened  with  absolute 
famine  from  within,  and  ignorant  of  the  success  of 
their  friends  without,  their  spirit  was  at  length  bro- 
ken down,  and  they  began  to  think  of  capitulation. 
The  siege  had  already  been  continued  more  than  six  Distress  of 
months,  and  the  besiegers  were  not  unwilling  to  come  the  besiesr- 
to  terms  ;  so  that  a  convention  was  soon  made  be- 
tween  the  two  parties,  by  which  the  Gauls  engaged 
to  evacuate  the  city  on  receiving  solid  gold  to  the 
weight  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  was  not  the  only 
humiliation  which  the  Romans  had  to  suffer;  for 
when  they  complained  that  the  weights  used  by  the 
Gauls  had  been  purposely  falsified,  in  order  to  give 
their  scale  the  preponderance,  Brennus  insultingly 
threw  in  his  sword,  adding,  when  asked  what  it 
meant  —  "  What  can  it  mean,  but  woe  to  the  con- 
quered !"  The  Romans  were  so  indignant  at  this 
fresh  insult  that,  distressed  as  they  were,  they  felt 
inclined  to  break  off  all  further  intercourse  with  their 
enemies  ;  and  were  debating  the  point  among  them- 
selves, when  Camillus  most  opportunely  appeared  at 
the  gate  of  Rome  ;  ordered  the  conference  to  be  im- 
mediately closed,  and  declared,  that  a  convention 
made  without  his  authority  was  illegal,  and  that,  aa 
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Biography,  dictator  he  now  annulled  it.     Brennus  resented  this 
^-^V"^-^  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  general  in  the 
Fror°      warmest  manner ;  a  skirmish  ensued  on  the  spot ; 
y  but  as  streets  encumbered  with  ruins  were  ill  adapted 
Yfi^'       to  the  movements  of  an  army,  Brennus  withdrew  his 
to  '       forces  in  the  ensuing  night,  and  encamped  about  eight 
Ides  of  Feb.  miles  to  the  east  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Gabii.     Ca- 
millus   came    up   with   him   early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  routed  his  troops  after  a  short  conflict. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and 
many  who  escaped  the  swords  of  the  victors  were 
slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Camillus   returned  to  the  city 
in  triumph,  amid  the  shouts  of  his  soldiers,   hailing 
him,  not  without  reason,  as  the  father  of  his  country 
and  second  founder  of  Rome.* 

After  offering  up  costly  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  in 
gratitude  for  their  assistance,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  temples,  Camillus  urged  the  people  to  com- 
mence the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  The  vastness  of 
the  undertaking,  the  recollection  of  what  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Gauls,  which  was  recalled  by  the 
very  sight  of  Rome,  the  despondence  which  so  com- 
The  people  plete  a  humiliation  would  naturally  occasion,  all 
desirous  of  combined  to  make  the  people  disinclined  to  begin 
quitting  that  great  work,  and  willing  to  listen  to  their  fac- 
preraited6  ^ous  leaders,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  again 
byCamillus.  persuading  them  to  insist  upon  being  removed  to 
Veii.  But  that  measure  was  thought  so  fatal  by  the 
senate,  that  they  would  not  allow  the  dictator  to  lay 
down  his  office,  at  the  termination  of  the  half  year,  as 
all  his  predecessors  had  done  :  and  while  they  secured 
themselves  against  the  intrigues  of  demagogues  by 
extending  the  period  of  his  absolute  authority,  they 
left  nothing  undone  to  reconcile  the  populace  to  the 
laborious  task  which  they  had  now  to  perform,  and 
to  offer  every  possible  alleviation  of  their  sufferings. 
Camillus,  finding  the  people  so  extremely  averse  from 
the  undertaking,  assembled  the  senate  in  order  to 
have  the  question  deliberately  put  to  the  vote ;  and 
entreated  his  countrymen  by  every  thing  that  was 
sacred  not  to  desert  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  their 
forefathers  reposed,  the  favourite  abode  of  their  gods, 
the  site  which  had  been  marked  by  prodigies  as  the 
head  of  their  dominions.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
give  their  votes  on  the  question,  while  it  was  yet 
extremely  dubious  which  opinion  would  preponderate, 
a  centurion  marching  a  body  of  soldiers  by  the  house 
where  the  senate  was  assembled,  called  out  to  his 
ensign — "  Fix  your  colours  here;  this  is  the  best 
place  for  us  to  remain  in."  The  omen  was  instantly 
hailed  by  the  senate,  and  the  people  willingly  assented 
to  a  decision  sanctioned,  as  their  superstition  taught 
them,  by  an  authority  from  heaven.  The  senate 
granted  permission  to  cut  wood  and  work  the  quarries 
without  paying  the  usual  charges,  to  all  who  would 
engage  to  finish  their  houses  in  the  course  of  the 

*  The  appearance  of  Camillus  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
his  presence  might  save  the  honour  of  Rome,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
improbability  of  his  risking  the  salvation  of  his  country  upon  a 
mere  point  of  form — a  decree  of  the  senate — which  there  was  so 
little  prospect  of  obtaining — has  so  much  the  appearance  of  ro- 
mance, that  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  Roman  history  might 
justly  be  suspected,  even  if  we  had  not  something  very  like  an 
express  testimony  on  the  part  of  Polybius  that  the  Gauls  retired 
unmolested,  with  the  ransom  of  Rome  in  their  hands.  Polyb. 
Proem. 
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year  ;  but  they  neglected  to  prescribe  any  rules  for  the   Camillus. 
place  of  the    buildings,  so  that   the  new  city  bore 
lasting  marks  of  the  haste  and  precipitation  with  which 
it  was  built. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people,  probably  in  this  year, 
commenced  an  impeachment  which  was  far  more  de- 
serving  of  praise  than  were  most  of  their  suits  against 
the  agents  of  government}  it  was  a  charge  against 
Q.  Fabius   for  his  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  in  impeach- 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Gauls,  who  were  not  at  ment  of  Fa- 
war  with  the  republic.     The  crime  was  too  notorious  bius. 
to  be  denied,  and  the  consequences  of  it  had  been  too 
serious  to  leave  any  hope  of  an  indulgent  sentence 
from  the  people  :  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  the  criminal  preferred  a  private  and  vo- 
luntary, to  a  public  and  ignominious,  death  ;  for  before 
the  day  fixed  for  his  trial  had  come,  his  friends  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  short  and 
sudden  illness.     To  the  Romans,  who  looked  upon  His  death. 
suicide  as  no  crime,  and  especially  to  a  member  of  a 
haughty  patrician  family  like  the  Fabii,  such  a  termi- 
nation of  life  appeared  far  preferable  to  the  disgrace 
of  a  condemnation  by  the  people. 

Soon  after  these  events,  the  nations,  who  lived  on 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  territory,  seemed  as  if  ac- 
tuated by  one  common  spirit  of  hostility,  and  resolved 
to  crush  the  republic  while  rising  from  her  ashes. 
The  JEqui,  Volsci,  and  Latini  invaded  them  from  the  Romans  at- 
east  and  south  ;  almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  tacked  by 
Tuscans  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,  a  town  in  alliance  with  e  neigh- 
Rome,  on  the  north-west.  The  Roman  camp,  near 
Lanuvmm,  was  surrounded  by  the  Latins  ;  and  the 
military  tribunes  who  had  the  command  there,  sent 
to  Rome  for  immediate  succours,  to  extricate  them 
from  the  imminent  peril  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Camillus  was,  on  this  occasion,  a  third  time,  appointed 
dictator.  He  immediately  made  a  new  levy;  and 
divided  his  army  into  three  parts  ;  one  of  which,  un- 
der Manlius  Capitolinus,  was  encamped  before  the 
city  ;  another,  under  the  command  -of  ^Emilius  Ma-  who  are  de- 
mercinu&j  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans;  and  thefeatedby 
third,  led  by  Camillus  himself,  marched  against  the  Camillu8- 
Volsci.  They  had  flattered  themselves  that  all  the 
youth  of  Rome  had  perished  under  the  swords  of  the 
Gauls,  but  the  very  name  of  Camillus  filled  them  with 
terror  ;  they  therefore  barricadoed  their  entrench- 
ments with  trunks  of  trees  heaped  up,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  enemy.  Camillus,  perceiving  this, 
ordered  burning  torches  to  be  thrown  upon  their 
works,  and  as  there  was  fortunately  a  very  high  wind 
at  the  time,  blowing  directly  on  the  enemy's  quarters, 
and  the  Volsci  were  so  alarmed  and  overcome  by  the 
flames,  and  smoke,  and  crackling  of  the  green  timber, 
that  the  Romans  had  less  difficulty  in  scaling  the  ram- 
part and  entering  the  camp,  than  they  had  previously 
experienced  in  crossing  the  enclosure  already  con- 
sumed by  the  fire.  The  Volsci  were  completely 
routed,  their  camp  taken,  their  fugitives  pursued,  their 
country  laid  waste,  and  Volsci,  their  capital  town, 
given  up.  The  ^Equi,  their  neighbours,  immediately 
afterwards  experienced  a  similar  fate  ;  they  were  de- 
feated by  Camillus  at  Bolae,  and  their  town,  as  well  as 
their  camp,  taken  at  the  first  onset. 

The  successes  of  the  republic  in  the  south  and  east,  Sutrium 
were  counterbalanced  for  a  time  by  the  misfortunes  taken. 
of  their  allies  at  Sutrium.     They  had  been  compelled 
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Biography,  by  the  superior  numbers  of  their  enemy,  the  fatigues 
^— -^Y-^J  and  losses  sustained  in  a  close  siege,  and  the  failure 
u.  c.  of  their  resources,  to  evacuate  their  town  on  capitu- 
365.  lation,  and  the  hard  condition  of  retiring  in  search  of 
another  place  of  abode  with  nothing  more  than  the 
B.  c.  clothes  upon  their  backs.  Camillus  met  them,  on  his 
389.  march  to  Sutrium,  going  in  this  wretched  condition 
towards  Rome.  The  whole  multitude  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  bathed  in  tears,  and  representing  to 
him  in  the  most  moving  language  the  misery  to 
which  they  were  reduced.  He  desired  them  not  to 
despair ;  but  to  return  with  him,  and  they  should  be 
avenged  upon  their  enemies.  He  marched  onwards 
with  such  expedition,  that  he  took  the  Etruscans,  as 
.he  expected,  completely  by  surprize.  The  gates  of 
Sutrium  were  open,  there  were  no  sentinels  at  the  out- 
posts, every  one  was  intent  upon  rifling  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  just  been  expelled.  The 
victors  had  no  time  to  rally,  they  every  where  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  unexpected  foes,  and  had 
scarcely  leisure  to  seize  their  arms,  much  less  to 
unite  and  form  themselves  into  a  body  which  could 
have  made  some  resistance.  Thus  was  Sutrium  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  same  day  :  and  Camillus,  by  a 
wise  precaution,  having  ordered  his  men  to  close  the 
gates  as  soon  as  they  had  entered,  completely  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Etruscans,  while  by  guaranteeing 
the  lives  of  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  he 
humanely  prevented  the  bloodshed  which  a  contest 
within  the  town  must  have  occasioned.  The  town 
was  restored  before  the  night  to  its  former  possessors. 
The  valour,  promptitude,  and  judgment  of  Camillus 
were,  so  decidedly  the  chief  causes  of  the  success 
which  attended  his  arms  in  these  three  expeditions, 
that  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  was  for  once 
silenced,  and  never  was  a  triumph  more  unanimously 
hailed  with  acclamations  than  this,  the  third  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  celebrating.  He  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  his  well  earned  honours  with  less  interrup- 
tion from  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  detractors,  at 
r.  c.  this  than  at  any  previous  period.  But  his  quiet  was 
368.  soon  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  among  the  people 
—  of  Antium,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  the  old  and  obstinate 
B  .  c.  enemies  of  Rome.  He  happened  to  be  then  one  of  the 
SS6.  military  tribunes,  and  such  was  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  his  character  and  exploits,  that  his  col- 
leagues voluntarily  resigned  the  supreme  power  to 
him,  giving  him  the  authority  though  not  the  title  of 
dictator.  When  the  army  had  reached  Satricum,  a 
colony  of  the  Antiates,  they  found  a  much  larger  force 
prepared  to  receive  them  than  they  had  expected.  It 
was  not  merely  the  youth  of  Antium,  but  a  vast  body 
of  Latins  and  Hernici,  whose  numbers  had  been  re- 
cruited by  a  long  period  of  peace,  and  who  were  en- 
couraged by  that  circumstance  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  Rome.  The  soldiers  were  much  discouraged 
on  perceiving  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  Camillus, 
seizing  the  nearest  standard-bearer  by  the  hand, 
rushed  with  him  upon  the  enemy :  when  his  men  saw 
this,  they  instantly  followed  him,  ashamed  of  showing- 
less  vigour  and  alertness  than  their  general,  whose 
age  might  have  excused  him  from  taking  so  active  a 
part  in  the  contest.  The  Antiates,  who  were  in  the 
foremost  rank,  were  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  and 
the  panic  was  rapidly  communicated  to  their  allies. 
The  very  name  and  presence  of  Camillus  struck  the 
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Volsci  with  terror  :  and  when  they  had  nearly  tu  ned 
his  left  wing,  his  coming  suddenly  up,  though  ill 
mounted  and  insufficiently  armed,  gave  his  own  men 
courage  to  rally,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day 
against  the  enemy.  The  battle  or  rather  the  carnage 
was  at  length  stopped  in  the  evening  by  a  heavy 
storm  ;  and  the  next  day  the  Latins  and  Hernici  re- 
turned home,  leaving  the  Volsci  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  without  their 
aid.  They  therefore  shut  themselves  up  within  the 
walls  of  Satricum  j  and  as  they  made  no  effort  to  in- 
terrupt the  works  carried  on  by  Camillus  in  order  to 
establish  an  effectual  blockade,  he  judged  that  they 
would  not  have  spirit  enough  to  repel  a  more  direct 
attack.  He  therefore  ordered  his  men  to  scale  the 
walls  on  all  sides,  and  took  the  city  by  storm,  with- 
out any  extraordinary  loss. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Satricum,  he  proposed  to  the  senate  to  lay 
siege  to  Antium  itself,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci ;  but 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  acceding  to  his  pro- 
posal, intelligence  was  received  from  Sutrium  and 
Nepete  of  their  having  been  attacked  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  in  immediate  want  of  a  powerful  succour 
from  Rome.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon 
his  plan  for  the  present,  and  repair  immediately  to  the 
towns  on  the  confines  of  Etruria,  which  had  made 
such  a  pressing  application  for  aid.  Those  towns  were 
considered  as  the  gates  and  keys  of  Etruria,  and  were 
therefore  the  first  objects  of  both  the  Romans  and 
Etrurians,  whenever  they  had  designs  of  invading 
each  other's  territories.  The  latter  had  already  got 
possession  of  Nepete  and  a  part  of  Sutrium,  before 
Camillus  and  his  colleague  Valerius  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  inhabitants.  By  a  judicious  distri- 
bution of  his  troops,  Camillus  soon  drove  the  Etrus- 
cans out  of  Sutrium,  and  pursued  them  till  night  with 
great  slaughter.  Nepete,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Etruscans,  was  taken  by  assault ;  and 
the  tribunes  led  back  their  victorious  army  to  Rome, 
with  the  glory  of  having  recovered  from  the  enemy 
two  cities  in  alliance  with  the  republic. 

That  turbulence  and  ambition  were  vices  not  con- 
fined to  one  class  of  the  Roman  people,  was  clearly 
proved  by  a  conspiracy  against  the  state  soon  after- 
wards discovered.  It  originated  from  a  quarter 
whence  it  was  least  expected — a  man  of  patrician  fa- 
mily and  distinguished  patriotism,  M.  Manlius  Capi- 
tolinus  ;  who,  while  he  held  the  other  leading  states- 
men in  contempt,  was  envious  of  one  who,  like  Ca- 
millus, was  rendered  illustrious  by  his  virtues  as  well 
as  by  his  honours.  Manlius,  by  estimating  his  own 
merits  too  highly,  was  led  to  depreciate  those  of  Ca- 
millus j  and  not  finding  the  senate  willing  to  favour 
his  pretensions,  began  to  pay  court  to  the  multitude, 
and  ingratiated  himself  with  them  by  arts  unworthy 
of  his  rank  and  character.  The  expenses  in  which 
the  destruction  of  the  city  had  involved  the  poorer 
citizens,  had  increased  the  burden  of  their  debts  to 
an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  the  oppressive  power 
with  which  the  Roman  laws  invested  the  creditor, 
was  consequently  more  than  ever  felt  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Manlius,  therefore,  by  defending 
the  cause  of  plebeians,  who  had  been  seized  for  their 
debts,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  popular 
assemblies,  promoting,  by  his  vehement  harangues. 
4  P 
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the  factious  measures  of  the  demagogues,  obtained 
'  an  almost  unparalleled  share  of  popularity,  and  gave 
such  umbrage  to  the  senate,  that  they  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  create  a  dictator.  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus 
was  the  person  chosen  for  that  high  office,  and  he  ap- 
pointed T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  his  master  of  the 
horse. 

The  Volsci  who,  though  checked  by  the  victories  of 
Camillus,  were  far  from  subdued,  were  again  in  arms ; 
the  first  act  of  the  new  dictator,  therefore  was  an  en- 
gagement with  them,  in  which  they  were  completely 
defeated  and  their  camp  taken  ;  most  of  the  many  cap- 
tives taken  on  this  occasion  were  Latins  and  Hernici, 
and  it  appeared  from  the  rank  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  confessions  extorted  from  them,  that  their  coun- 
trymen had  certainly  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Cossus  therefore  remain- 
ed in  the  field,  expecting  instructions  from  the  senate, 
directing  him  to  make  war  on  those  states  j  but  a 
danger  nearer  home  soon  called  him  back  to  the 
capital.  Manlius  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  excite  a 
tumult,  and  encourage  the  populace  in  releasing  a 
debtor  from  the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  carrying 
him  to  prison  j  and  he  was  continually  setting  on  foot 
reports  of  the  senate's  having  embezzled  the  gold  re- 
covered from  the  Gauls  The  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude had  been  so  inflamed  by  the  violence  of  his 
harangues ;  and  their  leaders  so  emboldened  by  his 
daring  attack  on  the  ministers  of  justice,  that  every 
thing  seemed  ripe  for  an  open  insurrection. 

In  this  emergency,  the  senate  recalled  the  dictator ; 
and  the  next  day,  in  the  place  where  the  popular 
assemblies  were  held,  the  senate  being  assembled,  he 
cited  Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  He  came,  ac- 
companied by  a  crowd  of  his  adherents,  to  whom  he 
had  given  a  clear  intimation  that  they  ought  to  pre- 
pare for  a  contest.  The  dictator  told  him,  in  a  few 
words,  that  it  was  currently  reported,  that  he  charged 
some  of  the  senators  with  having  embezzled  a  sum 
sufficient  to  release  the  Roman  people  from  the  burden 
of  their  debts.  "  So  far  from  wishing  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  your  way,  M.  Manlius,"  continued  the 
dictator,  "  if  you  can  make  such  a  charge  good,  I  ear- 
nestly exhort  you  to  produce  your  proofs  immediately. 
But  if  you  fail  to  produce  them,  or  it  appear  that  you 
were  yourself  an  accomplice,  I  shall  immediately 
commit  you  to  prison,  and  not  suffer  the  Roman  peo- 
ple to  be  any  longer  deluded  by  your  fallacious  pro- 
mises." Manlius,  instead  of  directly  producing  his 
evidence,  or  even  engaging  to  do  so,  evaded  the  main 
point,  and  dwelt  upon  all  those  circumstances  which 
gave  the  appearance  of  truth  to  his  assertion ;  that 
the  war  against  the  Volsci  was  merely  a  specious  pre- 
tence, arid  that  the  dictator  had  been,  in  reality,  ap- 
pointed solely  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection. 
Cossus  again  called  upon  him  to  come  directly  to  the 
point,  and  prove  the  charge  which  he  had  made  j  to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  should  not  enter  into  any 
proofs  where  his.  enemies  were  to  be  the  judges  of 
their  validity.  On  this,  the  dictator  ordered  his 
officer  to  carry  him  immediately  to  prison  ;  and  such 
was  the  awe  in  which  that  magistrate  was  held,  that 
not  a  murmur  was  heard  or  an  angry  look  seen.  Yet 
so  completely  was  Manlius  become  the  idol  of  the 
people,  that  a  very  large  number  assumed  the  garb  of 
mourning,  and  crowded  round  his  prison  with  every 


demonstration  of  grief.  The  popular  irritation  was 
now  too  violent  to  be  calmed  even  by  concessions ; 
little  effect  was  produced  by  a  division  of  some  of  the 
public  lands  among  them,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  of  two  thousand  citizens  at  Sutrium  :  but  soon 
after  the  dictatorship  of  Cornelius  Cossus  had  termi- 
nated, Manlius  was  liberated  by  order  of  the  senate, 
and  again  became,  as  might  be  expected,  the  leader 
of  the  disaffected. 

At  the  close  of  that  year,  Camillus  was  again,  for 
the  sixth  time,  chosen  one  of  the  military  tribunes, 
invested  with  consular  authority.  The  liberation  of 
Manlius  had  so  increased  his  audacity,  that  he  now 
openly  exhorted  the  people  to  vindicate  their  invaded 
rights,  to  level  the  different  magistracies  with  the 
ground,  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
beyond  the  possibility  of  its  being  violated.  He 
would  be  their  adviser  and  leader,  and  the  more  dig- 
nified the  title  with  which  they  should  honour  him, 
the  more  effectually  should  he  be  able  to  obtain  what 
they  desired.  This  language  was  too  plain  to  leave 
any  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  Manfius,  and  justly 
alarmed  all  those  who  had  any  regard  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Republic  ;  so  much  so,  that  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  felt  the  necessity  of  checking 
such  seditious  proceedings,  and  two  of  them  entered 
a  charge  of  sedition  against  him,  appointing  a  day  for 
hearing  his  defence.  His  guilt  was  so  apparent,  that 
even  his  own  family  and  nearest  relations,  did  not 
assume  the  habit  of  mourning,  or  make  any  effort  to 
obtain  a  favourable  sentence.  When  brought  to  trial, 
he  made  such  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  great  actions 
by  which  his  life  had  been  distinguished ;  the  many 
most  essential  services  for  which  his  country  was  in- 
debted to  him  ;  and  most  especially  the  salvation  of 
the  Capitol,  which  was  solely  due  to  his  courage  and 
vigilance,  that  the  tribunes  felt  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  judges  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
him,  while  that  fortress  was  in  sight.  They  there- 
fore adjourned  his  trial  to  a  future  day,  and  fixed  on 
a  grove  near  the  Nomentane  gate,  from  whence  the 
Capitol  was  not  visible,  where  the  people,  unable  to 
doubt  a  crime  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
gave  a  tardy  and  reluctant  vote  for  his  condemnation. 
He  was  thrown  by  the  tribunes  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  ;  and  the  same  place  became  an  eternal  monu- 
ment both  of  his  glory  and  his  disgrace.  His  house 
was  rased  with  the  ground,  and  a  decree  was  passed 
that  no  patrician  should  in  future  inhabit  the  Capitol. 
The  Manlii  were  likewise  forbidden  to  give  the  name 
of  Marcus  to  any  of  their  children.  The  people  soon 
began  to  regret  the  sentence  which  a  sense  of  justice 
had  wrung  from  them;  and  ascribed  a  pestilence, 
which  raged  some .  time  afterwards,  to  the  wrath  of 
the  gods,  who  were  indignant  at  seeing  his  blood 
shed,  who  had  saved  the  Capitol  and  snatched  their 
temples  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  fidelity  of  the  Latian  States  had  long  been  sus- 
pected by  the  Roman  government,  and  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  events  just  related,  even 
some  of  their  colonies  in  that  quarter  showed  a  mani- 
fest inclination  to  join  their  enemies;  particularly 
Velitrae,  whose  inhabitants  made  head  against  a 
Roman  army,  and  were  supported  by  their  neigh- 
bours, the  people  of  Prseneste.  The  Roman  generals 
abstained  from  storming  a  town  which  was  a  Roman 
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colony,   but  declared    war    against   the   Praenestini, 
who  next  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsci,  took 
Satricum,  another  colony,  by  storm,  and  treated  the 
captives    with    great    barbarity.      This  demanded   a 
prompt  and  severe  chastisement ;  and  Camillus  was 
for  that  reason  not  only  chosen  a  military  tribune,  for 
the  seventh  time,  but  appointed,   out  of  the  regular 
order,    commander  of   the    troops   sent    against  the 
Volsci.      He    had    already   reached  the    age  which 
exempted  him  from  the  necessity  of  undertaking  such 
services,  and  would  have  availed  himself  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, had  not  the  people  strongly  pressed  him 
to  take  the  command.      His  colleague  was   Lucius 
Furius,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  but  very  in- 
ferior in  character  and  ability,  as  soon  afterwards  ap- 
peared.    They  marched  on  the  following  day  to  Satri- 
cum, where  the  enemy  awaited  with  a  considerably 
larger  force,  so  confident  of  success  from  superiority 
of  numbers,  that  they  used  every  stratagem  to  draw 
the  Romans  into  an   immediate  engagement.     The 
soldiers  became  extremely  impatient  of  delay  ;  and 
Furius,  who  was  deficient  in  judgment  and  self  com- 
mand, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  rash  and  daring, 
increased  the  discontent  of  his  men,  by  blaming  the 
dilatoriness  of  his  colleague.     At  length  he  urged  him 
to  consent  to  their  attacking  the  enemy,  and  not  to 
oppose  his  single  will  to  the  united  wishes  of  all  the 
others.     Camillus  replied  with  the  firmness  and  dig- 
nity which  became  his  years,  and  a  gentleness  and 
modesty,  which  reflect  the  brightest  light  upon  the 
great  qualities  by  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guished.    He  said,  that  "  he  had  never  had  reason  to 
repent  of  his  councils,  or  complain  of  his  fortune  ; 
but  his  colleague  had  an  equal  authority  with  him- 
self, and  the  advantage  of  youth  and  vigour ;  with 
respect  to  the  army  he  was  more  used  to   command 
than  to  be  commanded  ;  that  he  would   not  prevent 
his  colleague  from  taking  the  lead,    and  hoped  the 
gods  would  be  propitious  j  he  only  requested  that, 
from  indulgence  for  his  age,   he  might  be  excused 
from  placing  himself  in  the  front  rank  ;  and  he  would 
not  fail  in  those  duties  which  might  justly  be  required 
from  a  man  of  his  advanced  years."     Furius  willing- 
ly assented  to  this  proposal,  he  led  on  the  van,  while 
Camillus   in  the   rear   took  charge   of  the  reserve, 
placing  it  in  a  strong  post  in  front  of  their  camp,  and 
taking  a   station   for   himself  on   a  rising   ground, 
whence  he  could  be  an  attentive  observer  of  the  en- 
gagement.    The  enemy  scarcely  made  a  stand  at  all, 
but  retreated  precipitately  to  their  own  camp ;  the 
Romans,  elated  with  their  success,  pushed  on  heed- 
lessly up  a  rising  ground,  when  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment marched  out  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  joined 
by  those  who  appeared  to  be  flying,   charged   the 
troops  of  Furius  with  all  the  advantage  of  fresh  men 
and  a  higher  ground.   The  latter  had  been  completely 
entrapped  by  the  feint  of  the  Volsci ;  and  were  so 
confounded  by  their  unexpected  return  to  the  charge, 
that  they  were  soon  put  to  flight  themselves,  and  en- 
deavoured to  regain  their  camp  in  the  greatest  haste 
and  confusion.     Camillus  desired  his  attendants   to 
place  him  on  his  horse,  the  moment  he  saw  the  turn 
in  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and,  advancing  with  the 
reserve,  hastened   to   meet  the   vanguard,   and  en- 
courage them  to  rally.     The  sight  of  this  venerable 
commander,  rendered  illustrious  by  so  many  triumphs, 
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exposing  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks,  shum^ng  Camillus. 
neither  labour  nor  peril,  recalled  the  spirit  and  reso-  v— "v^* 
lution  of  the  soldiers,  and  filled  them  with  shame  for 
their  disgraceful  flight.  Furius,  who  now  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  superior  judgment  of  his  colleague — 
hastened,  by  his  desire,  to  recover  the  cavalry  from 
their  panic,  while  Camillus,  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
fantry, sustained  the  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  dis- 
mounted cavalry  soon  came  to  their  assistance,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Volsci  felt  what  the  Romans 
were  capable  of  effecting  under  such  a  general  as 
Camillus.  The  troops  and  their  commanders  seemed 
all  resolved  never  to  be  surpassed  in  energy  and 
valour ;  and  the  Volsci,  who  had  fled  as  a  mere  feint 
at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  were  completely 
routed  at  the  close  of  it.  Their  loss  was  immense, 
their  camp  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  great  as  was  the  number  of  the  slain,  it  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  number  of  the  captives.* 

Among  them,  there  were  found  some  natives  of 
Tusculum,  and  on  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  Tus- 
culans  had  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Volsci,  and  meditated  a  war  with  Rome.  The 
danger  from  a  foe  thus  near  at  hand,  appeared  to 
Camillus  so  imminent,  that  he  determined  to  return 
to  Rome  immediately  with  the  captives,  leaving  his 
colleague  in  charge  of  the  army.  The  senate  were 
of  opinion  that  war  ought  immediately  to  be  com- 
menced against  Tusculum,  and  entrusted  the  con- 
ducting of  it  entirely  to  Camillus ;  he  only  asked  to 
have  one  coadjutor  in  that  service,  and  was  allowed 
to  choose  one  of  his  colleagues ;  when,  by  naming, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  Lucius  Furius  ;  he 
gave  at  once  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  own 
extreme  moderation  and  candour ;  and,  by  thus  ^ 
palliating  the  disgrace  of  his  colleague,  added  a 
brighter  lustre  to  his  own  glory. 

When  he  entered  the  territory  of  Tusculum,  he  Camillus 
found  every  thing  wearing  the  appearance  of  pro- 
found  peace ;  the  fields  were  full  of  husbandmen  and 
shepherds,  occupied  in  their  ordinary  labours ;  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  open,  and  many  inhabitants 
of  the  higher  classes  came  to  shew  their  respect  to 
the  generals  ;  supplies  were  sent  very  readily  into  the 
camp,  both  from  the  town  and  country.  Camillus 
encamped  his  men  before  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
on  entering  it,  found  every  thing  in  a  similar  state  ; 
doors  open,  shops  well  filled  with  goods,  tradesmen 
hard  at  work,  children  calling  out  their  lessons  in  the 
schools,  women  and  lads  going  to  and  fro  wherever 
their  business  called  them  ;  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  fear,  or  any  thing  that  intimated  a  thought 
of  war.  Though  not  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Tusculans,  Camillus  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  care 
which  they  had  taken  to  remove  the  impression  pro 
duced  by  their  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  that  he  encouraged  them  to  go  in  a  body  to 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  senate.  They  lost  no 
time  in  complying  with  his  suggestion,  and  their  ap- 
pearance as  suppliants,  together  with  the  humble 
strain  in  which  they  acknowledged  their  offence,  had 
so  powerful  an  effect  in  appeasing  the  displeasure  of 
the  senate,  that  they  were  not  only  left  unmolested 

*  Plutarch's   account  of  this  affair  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  Livy,  which  we  hare  followed  as  the  more  probable  one 
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Biography,  for  the  present,  but  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
1  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The  legions  were  then 
recalled  from  Tusculum  j  and  with  the  year  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Camillus  terminated  ;  a  magistracy  in 
which  his  skill  and  valour  in  the  war  against  the 
Volsci,  his  happy  success  in  the  expedition  against 
Tusculum,  and  his  forbearance  and  moderation  to- 
wards his  colleague  on  all  occasions,  rendered  him 
more  than  ever  remarkable. 

After  the  close  of  this  war  against  the  Tusculans,  a 
very  turbulent  period  ensued.  The  tribunes,  who 
were  ever  stirring  up  the  people  to  make  some  claim 
which  they  were  sure  the  senate  would  refuse  to 
grant,  availed  themselves  of  the  distress  occasioned  by 
Rome  in  a  the  pressure  of  the  debts  owing  to  the  wealthy  Patri- 
state  of  dis-  cians,  and  exhorted  the  people  not  to  serve  in  the 
quiet,  army  till  some  remedy  had  been  found  for  the  evils 
under  which  they  laboured.  The  inhabitants  of 
Praeneste,  at  the  same  meditated  an  invasion  of  the 
Roman  state,  and,  when  they  learned  that  the  people 
refused  to  enlist,  that  Rome  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  they  expedited  their  own  levies,  entered 
the  Roman  territory,  and  carried  their  devastations  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome.  A  dictator,  as  was  usual  in 
such  emergencies,  was  appointed,  the  populace  did 
not  dare  to  resist  his  authority  ;  the  levies  were  com- 
pleted ;  the  Praenestini  defeated  near  the  river  Allia, 
eight  of  their  towns  taken,  and  their  city  given  up. 
Titus  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  the  dictator,  returned 
in  triumph.  These  successes  served  but  for  a  short 
time  to  silence  the  factious  and  disaffected.  The  old 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  were  revived;  but  a 
temporary  expedient,  exemption  from  the  claims  of 
the  creditor  while  the  debtor  was  in  actual  service, 
quieted  the  apprehensions  of  the  poorer  citizens  for 
the  present,  gave  then  a  motive  for  entering  willingly 
into  the  service,  and  enabled  the  tribunes  to  lead  a 
considerable  force  against  the  Volsci  and  Latins,  again 
in  arms  against  the  Republic.  The  Romans  were 
successful  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding,  wars,  and  con- 
tinued gradually,  though  slowly,  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  their  territory.  But,  though  successful 
abroad,  they  were  still  disturbed  by  intestine  tumults 
at  home. 

A  daughter  of  Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus,  who  was 
married  to  a  plebeian,  happened  to  be  visiting  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  sisters,  whose  husband  was  a 
military  tribune,  and  a  patrician,  when,  on  his  return 
from  the  forum,  his  lictor  struck  the  door  of  his 

creeva  k°use  with  his  rod'  to  announce  his  master's  return. 
very  trifling  The  noise  alarmed  the  plebeian  sister,  unused  to  such 
circum-  thundering  knocks,  and  ignorant  of  their  meaning. 
The  other  laughed  at  her  for  being  so  ignorant  :  but 
"  great  events"  it  has  been  said  often  arise  "  from 
trifling  causes;"  and  that  laughter  threw  Rome 
almost  into  a  state  of  anarchy  for  several  years.  Her 
sister's  ridicule  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the 
one  who  had  thus  betrayed  her  plebeian  habits,  that, 
when  she  saw  her  father,  she  could  not  conceal  her 
chagrin  from  him:  He  consoled  her  by  saying,  that  "she 
should  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  all  the 
honours  which  her  sister  could  claim."  Her  hus- 
band, Caius  Licinius  Stolo,  was  next  year  elected  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  and,  urged  on  by  his 
father-in-law,  he,  in  conjunction  with  an  ambitious 
'olleague,  Lucius  Sextus,  proposed  three  laws,  of 
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which  the  sole  object  was  the  depression  of  the  higher 
and  elevation  of  the  lower  classes.  These  laws  would, 
in  fact,  if  once  established,  have  completely  subverted 
the  constitution  of  the  republic.  The  first  was,  that 
the  capital  of  every  debt  should  be  paid  off  by  instal- 
ments in  three  years,  the  interest  already  paid  having 
been  first  deducted  from  the  original  capital ;  the 
second,  that  five  hundred  acres  (jugera)  should  be 
the  largest  quantity  of  land  which  it  should  be  lawful 
for  any  individual  to  possess ;  and  the  last,  that  no 
military  tribunes  should  be  in  future  created,  but  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 

These  three  laws,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senators, 
struck  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution  :  they 
therefore  persuaded  the  colleagues  of  Licinius  and 
Sextius  to  put  a  veto  on  their  proposition  whenever 
it  was  brought  forward.  The  latter,  in  their  turn, 
threatened  to  use  the  same  expedient  for  preventing 
the  election  of  the  magistrates  ;  and  for  the  next  five 
years  they  realized  their  threats,  by  allowing  none  to 
be  elected,  except  the  aediles  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people.  The  impediment  which  this  resistance  offer- 
ed to  the  forming  of  the  military  levies  was  a  very 
serious  evil,  which  the  military  tribunes  elected  under 
an  officer  called  interrex,  were  not  able  to  stem  :  and 
it  seemed  to  demand  the  interposition  of  a  dictator, 
whose  power  was  so  absolute,  as  to  enable  him  in- 
stantly to  check  any  symptoms  of  disobedience  to  his 
orders.  Camillus  was  again  fixed  upon  to  fill  that 
important  office. 

This  was  contrary  to  his  own  wish,  as  well  as  op- 
posed to  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  He  felt  that 
he  was  considered  as  created  merely  to  silence  their 
demands  ;  and  that  those  who  had  often  followed  him 
to  conquest,  could  with  truth  affirm,  that  he  was 
more  indebted  to  their  confidence  and  obedience  in 
war,  than  to  the  support  and  concurrence  of  the  pa- 
tricians in  peace.  The  jealousy  of  his  enemies  might 
also  be  secretly  at  work,  endeavouring  the  more  sure- 
ly to  effect  his  ruin,  by  placing  him  in  so  conspicuous 
and  difficult  a  station,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  succeed  in  repressing  the  claims  of  the  people 
without  being  guilty  of  great  oppression ;  and  if  he 
failed,  he  would  plainly  have  no  friends  to  save  him 
in  either  party.  In  order  to  disconcert  the  plans  of 
the  tribunes,  he  summoned  all  the  people  to  a  gene- 
ral muster  in  the  field,  at  the  day  and  hour  fixed  for 
their  assembling  in  the  forum  to  vote  upon  these  laws, 
threatening  to  punish  disobedience  to  his  orders  with 
a  heavy  fine.  But  before  that  time  had  arrived,  Cam- 
illus resigned  his  office,  in  consequence  of  an  unfa- 
vourable appearance  in  the  auspices  *.  Publius  Man- 
lius,  the  succeeding  dictator,  appointed  Licinius  Stolo 
his  master  of  the  horse ;  and  the  second  of  the  three 
objectionable  laws,  that  which  restricted  the  estate  of 
each  individual  to  five  hundred  acres,  was  carried  soon 
afterwards.  It  is  remarkable  that  Stolo  himself  was 
afterwards  convicted  of  transgressing  his  own  law. 


*  It  was  said  by  some  historians,  that  this  was  a  mere  pretence, 
and  that  his  real  motive  was  the  dread  of  a  fine  of  500,000  asses, 
with  which  the  tribunes  threatened  him,  in  case  he  proceeded  to 
prevent  their  hill  from  being  put  to  the  vote.  Plutarch  seems  in- 
clined to  embrace  this  latter  opinion ;  but  Livy  argues  in  favour 
of  the  former,  both  from  the  known  character  of  Camillus,  his 
having  been  immediately  replaced  by  another  dictator,  and  the 
illegality  of  the  supposed  threat  of  the  tribunes.  Liv.  xi.  38. 
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Biography.  But  the  great  question  respecting  the  election  of 
consuls  still  remained  undecided  ;  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  senate  had  not  been  removed,  when  in- 
telligence was  received  that  the  Gauls  were  again  ad- 
vancing, from  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  with  an  im- 
mense force.  They  were  desolating  the  country 
through  which  they  passed,  and  many  of  the  terrified 
But  is  again  inhabitants  sought  for  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
"'""*"''  ~~  city.  The  alarm  created  by  this  unforeseen  danger 
arrested  the  progress  of  internal  dissentions,  and  some 
of  the  more  popular  senators  having  proposed  Camil- 
lus  as  dictator,  he  was  immediately  created  as  it  were 
by  acclamation.  Notwithstanding'  his  great  age,  for 
he  was  now  nearly  eighty  years  old,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  undertake  the  office  conferred  upon  him.  He 
would  not  suffer  any  personal  consideration  to  in- 
terfere with  the  claims  of  his  country  ;  and,  without 
claiming  any  indulgence  for  the  infirmities  of  age, 
immediately  made  his  levies,  and  entered  upon  his 
official  duties.  By  helmets  of  polished  iron,  which 
would  break  a  sword,  or  make  it  glance  aside,  and 
by  a  rim  of  brass  round  the  shield,  which  would  re- 
sist the  cut  of  a  sabre,  by  which  the  wood  unarmed 
would  have  been  cleaved,  Camillus  equipped  his  men 
with  arms  peculiarly  adapted  for  warfare  with  the 
Gauls,  who  depended  chiefly  on  their  swords  and  the 
fury  of  the  onset.  He  also  armed  his  men  with  long 
pikes,  which  were  calculated  to  check  the  effect  of 
the  enemy's  swords,  and  prevent  them  from  coming 
into  such  close  quarters. 

The  Gauls  had  reached  the  river  Anio,  and  were 
only  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  when  they  first  came 
in  sight  of  the  Roman  army.  Camillus  had  formed 
an  encampment  on  a  broken  and  rising  ground,  where 
there  were  many  ravines  and  recesses  among  the  hills, 
which  enabled  him  to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  his 
men ;  while  the  remainder  was  posted  at  the  top  of 
an  easy  ascent,  as  if  afraid  to  descend  into  the  lower 
ground  and  encounter  the  enemy.  In  this  position 
the  Romans  could  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and,  by  the  dictator's  command,  remained  quiet  spec- 
tators of  the  depredations  and  carousals  of  the  Gauls  : 
and  when  he  had  observed  that  part  of  them  were 
dispersed  through  the  country  in  foraging-parties,  he 
sent  out  a  body  of  light-armed  infantry,  before  the 
day  had  dawned,  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  prevent 
them  from  forming  in  a  line  ;  and  as  soon  as  day- 
light appeared,  led  his  heavy-armed  troops  into  the 
plain,  and  drew  them  up  in  battle-array  upon  the 
plain. 

The  calculations  of  Camillus,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  so  cautious  and  experienced  a  commander,  all 
proved  correct.  The  desultory  skirmishing  of  his 
light-armed  troops  continually  harassed  the  Gauls 
in  different  quarters,  and  compelled  them  to  advance 
in  great  confusion  ;  and  when  they  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  upon  the  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  their  swords  were  bent  or  broken  by  the 
resistance  of  the  Roman  shields  and  helmets,  and 
their  targets  pierced  by  the  pikes.  Finding  their 
own  weapons  of  so  little  service,  they  endeavoured  to 
seize  those  of  the  enemy  ;  but  their  naked  bodies  had 
no  protection  against  the  swords  of  the  Romans,  who 
therefore  soon  made  great  havock.  The  contest  was 
not  long  continued  :  the  Gauls  fled  precipitately  over 
the  plain,  (for  the  heights  had  been  secured  by  Camillus) 
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and  left  their  camp,  open  and  unguarded,  a  prey  Camiiiu<. 
to  their  enemies.  This  victory  was  of  importance 
the  Romans,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  immediate 
consequences,  in  removing  their  apprehension  of  being 
again  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarians  ;  but  in  as  much 
as  it  taught  them  no  longer  to  fear  those  dreaded 
hordes,  and  to  rely  more  upon  their  own  superior 
skill  and  coolness.  Till  after  this  battle,  they  had 
considered  the  Gauls  as  almost  invincible,  and  had  as- 
cribed their  former  successes  to  the  prevailing  sick- 
ness, or  other  accidental  circumstances  injurious  to 
the  Gauls,  rather  than  any  superiority  of  their  own. 

A  triumph  for  this  victory  was  decreed  to  Camillus 
by  the  mutual  consent  both  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
but  a  contest  awaited  him  at  home  which  he  was 
less  prepared  to  engage  in,  than  that  which  he  had  so 
happily  brought  to  a  termination  abroad.  The  people, 
presuming  upon  their  late  services  in  the  field,  in- 
sisted more  urgently  than  ever  upon  having  one  of 
the  consuls  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  The 
senate  were  as  obstinately  resolved  not  to  concede 
what  they  considered  as  a  violation  of  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic  ;  and, 
considering  the  authority  of  the  dictator  as  useful  in 
repressing  the  turbulence  of  the  people,  they  refused 
to  permit  Camillus  to  lay  down  his  office.  At  length, 
as  he  was  sitting  at  his  tribunal  in  the  forum,  deter- 
mining causes  brought  before  him,  an  officer,  sent  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  summoned  him  to  attend 
them,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  him  as  if  about  to  carry 
him  by  force.  This  was  resented  by  the  patricians 
present,  as  a  most  bare-faced  insult  :  the  populace 
vociferated  against  their  driving  away  the  tribunes' 
officer  ;  and  the  dictator,  to  allay  the  tumuli;,  led  the 
patricians  away  to  the  senate.  On  entering  it,  he 
turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  made  a  vow  he  would 
dedicate  -a  temple  to  Concord,  if  the  Gods  should  bring 
the  prevailing  dissentions  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  patricians  at 
length  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  and,  in 
return,  required  their  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
a  supreme  magistrate  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
the  praetor,  who  was  always  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  noble  families.  The  people,  when  these  decrees 
of  the  senate  were  communicated  to  them,  received 
them  with  great  satisfaction,  and  accompanied  the 
dictator  to  his  house  with  great  acclamations. 

Thus  was  concord  at  length  re-established,  after  so  Temple  of 
long  a  period  of  endless  contests  ;  and  the  prayers  of  Concord 
Camillus  seemed  to  have  been  favourably  heard.     The  erecte(l. 
people  passed  a  vote,  fixing  upon  a  spot  opposite  to 
the  forum,  where  they  held  their  assemblies,  for  the 
site  of  the  temple  to  Concord,  which  the  dictator 
had  vowed  to  consecrate  :  and  the  Senate  decreed  the 
celebration  of  most  magnificent  games  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  who  had,  at  length,  granted  internal,  as  well 
as  external,  peace  to  the  republic. 

Camillus,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate, 
called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  election  of 
consuls,  after  the  long  suspension  of  that  office  under 
the  military  tribunes  invested  with  consular  authority. 
The  latter  office  was  now  finally  laid  aside  j  two  con- 
suls were  chosen,  one  of  whom,  Lucius  Sextius,  who  One  of  the 

had   so  long;  persevered  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
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decree,  by  which  persons  or  his  rank  should  be  ren- 

dered  admissible  to  that  honour,  was  the  first  ple- 
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Biography,  beian  by  whom  it  was  enjoyed.  This  was  the  last 
v-~v—^/  public  act  of  Camillus ;  for,  in  the  following  year, 
Rome  being  visited  with  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which 
carried  off  most  of  the  magistrates,  and  multitudes  of 
the  people,  he  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  malady,  not 
the  less  sincerely  regretted,  though  his  death  was  so 
far  from  premature.  His  loss  was  justly  considered 
as  irreparable  :  for  he  was  indeed  unrivalled,  whether 
in  prosperous  or  adverse  fortune.  Before  his  banish- 
ment, he  had  deserved  the  highest  distinctions  ;  but 
after  his  exile,  he  became  still  more  illustrious,  as 
well  by  the  earnestness  with  which  his  countrymen 
besought  him  to  return,  as  by  the  peculiar  happiness 
of  being,  when  returned,  the  restorer  of  his  country. 
He  not  only  attained  higher  honours,  and  a  larger 
share  of  glory  than  almost  any  one  before  or  since : 
but,  what  more  rarely  happens  to  those  whose  emi- 
nence and  occupations  peculiarly  expose  them  to 
the  casualties  incident  to  men,  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  admiration  he  so  justly  merited,  through  a  long 
course  of  years  ;  and  to  the  last  period  of  his  life  was 
enabled  to  exert  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  in- 
fluence, in  the  service  of  the  state  of  which,  even 
during  his  life  time,  he  had  the  glory  of  being  named 
the  second  founder. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  rather  the  public  than 
the  private  character  of  Camillus  j  but  the  latter  was 
such  as  has  seldom  been  rivalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
His  boldness  and  intrepidity  were  not  alloyed  by  ob- 
stinacy or  rashness ;  his  magnanimity  made  him 
humble  in  prosperity,  and  patient  under  adverse  for- 
tune ;  his  patriotism  remained  unshaken  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  countrymen  j  his  generosity  led  him 
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to   conceal   the  failings  of  his  opponents  ;  and  his    Camillas, 
piety,   though  strongly  marked,  does  not  appear  to  Vs— v— ^ 
have  been  tainted  by  superstition.     Often  placed  in  a       u.  c. 
trying  position,  where  his  own  prejudices,  and  those      389. 
of  his  friends  and  relations,  were  likely  to  give  a  bias 
to  his  judgment,  he  seems  always  to  have  kept  the       B.  c. 
middle  path,  and  secured  the  rights  of  the  patricians       365. 
without  ever  oppressing  the  plebeians,  whose  intem- 
perate conduct  seemed  almost  to  call    for  severity. 
His  unbroken  equanimity,  moderation,   and  candour, 
added  a  brighter  lustre  to  all  his  other  great  qualities, 
and  commanded  a  degree  of  veneration  from  his  con- 
temporaries, which  it  has    rarely  been  the  lot   even 
of  the  most  virtuous  statesmen  to  enjoy. 

During  the  whole  of  the  long  period  throughout 
which  Camillus  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  the  public  peace  was 
disturbed,  either  by  external  wars  or  internal  tu- 
mults. He  had  the  happiness  before  the  close  of  his 
life  to  usher  in  the  commencement  of  a  brighter  era ; 
when  mutual  concessions  allayed  for  a  while  the  fer- 
ment of  party  spirit,  and  the  republic,  already  re- 
covered from  the  severe  shock  sustained  by  the  Gallic 
invasion,  was  secure  against  the  hostile  schemes  of 
the  petty  states  around  her.  In  the  short  period  of 
two  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Camillus,  so 
much  had  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Romans  been 
augmented,  that  their  alliance  was  courted  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  the  people  of  Campania,  placing 
themselves  under  their  protection,  became  in  fact  the 
subjects  of  the  republic. — Liv.  v.  vii.  1.  Plutarch  in 
vita  Camill  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  x.  176-224. 
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Biography.  THE  country  which  gave  birth  to  this  celebrated 
V— -y— '  warrior,  is  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  land  of  heroes, 
Description  though  few  of  its  natives  have  found  a  place  in  the 
of  Epirus.  page  of  history  j  for  the  same  physical  causes,  which 
rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  hardy  and  enter- 
prising, made  them  turbulent  and  ferocious ;  little 
disposed  by  position  or  habits  to  peaceful  arts  and 
institutions.  In  such  a  country,  civilization  can 
only  advance  by  slow  degrees  j  and,  though  it 
may  produce  many  an  Achilles,  will  be  long  be- 
fore it  has  a  Homer  to  immortalize  his  exploits.  The 
whole  of  Epirus,  which  stretched  from  the  mountains 
of  Illyricum  to  the  Ambracian  gulph,  and  from  the 
Ionian  sea  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  is  intersected 
by  chains  of  lofty  mountains  and  innumerable  moun- 
tain streams,  some  of  which  are  considerable  rivers, 
and  all  present  barriers,  that,  even  in  modern  days, 
would  prove  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  an 
invading  army.  It  was  principally  occupied  by  two 
Pelasgian  tribes,  the  Thesprotians  and  the  Molossi. 
The  former  occupied  the  northern,  the  latter  the 
southern,  part  of  the  country.  Among  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  traditions,  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  established  himself,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Epirus  pretended  to  trace  their  genea- 


logy up  to  him.  Whatever  might  be  their  real  origin, 
they  appear  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  deepest  bar- 
barism till  Arybas,  the  grandfather  of  him  whose 
history  we  are  now  relating,  introduced  among  his 
subjects  the  more  polished  customs,  together  with 
the  laws  and  learning,  of  Greece.  Arybas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  .  K;irid;is,  but,  the  Molossi,  it  seems, 
gave  the  preference  to  the  cousins  of  that  prince,  son 
of  his  paternal  uncle  Neoptolemus.  They  dis- 
possessed JLacidas,  placed  his  nephews  on  the  throne, 
and  endeavoured  to  extirpate  his  branch  of  the  royal 
family.  They  did  not,  however,  succeed ;  for  some 
faithful  adherents  conveyed  his  infant  son,  Pyrrhus, 
with  imminent  peril  and  difficulty,  to  Megara,  a  town 
of  Macedonia ;  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Glaucias, 
the  king  of  Illy  ria,  whose  queen  was  of  the  family  of  the 
yEacidae.  The  child,  by  kneeling  in  a  suppliant  pos- 
ture before  the  king,  and  throwing  its  little  arms  round 
the  altar  dedicated  to  the  household  gods,  as  if  im- 
ploring their  protection,  softened  the  heart  of  that 
prince,  and  made  him  abandon  the  thought  of  giving 
up  the  fugitive  to  his  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  he 
rejected  an  offer  of  two  hundred  talents  from  Cassan- 
der,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  a  foe  to 
the  ^Eacidae,  for  the  surrender  of  the  child,  ordered 
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Biography,  him  to  be  brought  up  with  his  own  children,  and, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  replaced  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

But  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  was  a  series  of  vicissitudes. 
Scarcely  five  years  had  elapsed  after  his  restoration  to 
the  throne,  when  his  turbulent  subjects  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  in  Illyria,  pillaged  his  treasury, 
and  proclaimed  his  former  rival  king.  Having  again 
to  seek  his  fortune,  Pyrrhus  placed  himself  under  the 
Driven  from  protection  of  his  brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  the  son 
his  throne,  Qf  Antigonus,  and  fighting  under  his  banners  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  showed  proofs  of  courage  and  strength 
beyond  his  years.  He  remained  faithful  to  Deme- 
trius in  his  adverse  fortune,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  treaty  between  that  chief  and  Ptolemy,  went  as  a 
hostage  to  Egypt.  Thus  his  many  good  qualities 
and  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  recommended 
him  so  strongly  to  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  his  queen, 
that  they  gave  their  daughter  Antigone  in  marriage  to 
him,  in  preference  to  many  other  suitors.  This  mar- 
riage enabled  him  to  recover  his  throne.  Through 
the  interest  and  exertions  of  Antigone,  he  obtained 
resources,  together  with  a  force  sufficient  for  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Epirus  ;  and  when  he  had 
reached  it,  found  his  subjects  ready  to  receive  him 
with  open  arms  ;  for  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his 
rival  had  made  them  desirous  of  changing  masters. 
Pyrrhus,  who  well  knew  the  unsteady  character  of  his 
countrymen,  had  too  much  prudence  to  trust  entirely 
to  their  present  zeal  in  his  favour ;  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  expel  Neoptolemus  he  made  a  treaty  with 
him,  by  which  he  associated  him  with  himself  in  the 
kingdom.  Their  friendship,  however,  did  not  last 
long, — Pyrrhus  discovered  that  Neoptolemus  was 
secretly  plotting  his  assassination,  and  being  assured 
that  the  chief  people  in  Epirus  wished  to  see  him 
sole  regent,  did  not  hesitate  to  despatch  his  rival  at 
an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  incautiously  come. 
The  removal  of  his  colleague  left  Pyrrhus  entire 
master  of  the  power  and  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
and  a  wider  field  soon  presented  itself  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  his  ambitious  views.  At  the  division  of 
the  empire  among  his  generals,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  (see  ALEXANDER)  Macedonia  was  assigned 
to  Antipater,  and  his  son  Cassander  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father  by  vanquishing  Polysperchon  whom  Antipater 
had  appointed  his  successor.  His  son  Antipater  who 
succeeded  him,  put  to  death  his  mother  Thessalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  account  of  her  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
and  drove  that  prince  out  of  his  kingdom.  Alexander 
applied  for  assistance  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus, who  was  then  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  Demetrius  could  not  immediately  give 
him  the  aid  he  wanted  :  he  therefore  turned  to  Pyr- 
rhus, who  bargained  for  all  the  sea-coast  of  Macedonia 
together  with  Ambracia,  Acarnania  and  Amphilo- 
chia;  the  latter  countries  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  Macedon.  P)  rrhus  first  secured  those  places, 
for  the  cession  of  which  he  had  bargained,  and  then 
continued  to  drive  Antipater  before  him,  and  put 
Alexander  in  possession  of  the  conquered  places.  Ly- 
simachus,  to  whom  Thrace  had  been  allotted  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  among  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der, would  willingly  have  aided  Antipater,  had  his 
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other  engagements  allowed  it.     He,  however,  forged    Pyrrhus. 
letters  from  Ptolemy  to  Pyrrhus,  urging  him  to  it-  ^—->^1 
ceive  300  talents  and  evacuate  Macedonia.     The  lat-       "•  c. 
ter  immediately  detected  the  forgery,  but  listened  to       458. 
the  proposal.     The  princes  met  together  to  ratify  the        — 
peace  by  a  sacrifice}  but  Pyrrhus  refused  to  take  the       B.  c. 
oath  required,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of      296. 
one  of  the  victims,   which   was   interpreted  by   his 
diviners  as  foretelling  the  death  of  the  three  sove- 
reigns.   This  prediction  was  soon  verified ;  for  De- 
metrius, who  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  Alexander's 
request,  came  to  offer  the  assistance  no  longer  needed. 
His  presence  therefore  created  suspicion,  instead  of      u-  c. 
gratitude  ;  and,  after  a  few  days  had  passed,  the  two       459. 
chiefs  began  to  devise  schemes  for  the  destruction  of       — 
each  other :  Demetrius  was  the  most  vigilant,  or  the      B-  c- 
most  fortunate,  of  the  two,  and  anticipated  the  blow       295. 
prepared  for  him,  by  putting  Alexander  to  death  and 
proclaiming  himself  king  of  Macedon. 

This  was  an  unpropitious  event  for  Pyrrhus,  as  he 
had  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  Alexander,  but  none  on 
that  of  Demetrius,  who  was  in  other  respects  a  formi- 
dable opponent,  already  provoked  by  his  inroads  into 
Thessaly.  He  was,  indeed,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Demetrius,  and  had  in  early  life  been  his  faithful  ad- 
herent, but  after  the  death  of  Deidamia,  the  sister  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  former  bond  of  amity  was  broken,  and 
Macedon  of  which  each  claimed  a  part,  was  now  the 
source  of  unceasing  contention.  They  both  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  each  other,  but  each  inadver- 
tently mistook  his  adversary's  route ;  and  Pyrrhus, 
falling  in  with  Pantauchus,  a  general  left  by  Deme- 
trius in  command  of  his  forces  in  ^Etolia,  defeated 
him  after  a  severe  battle,  in  which  the  two  command- 
ers engaged  in  single  combat,  and  Pyrrhus  gained  ex- 
traordinary applause  for  his  strength,  skill,  and  reso- 
lution. Pantauchus,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  officers  of  Demetrius  would  have  fallen,  had  he 
not  been  rescued  by  his  friends  before  Pyrrhus  could 
strike  the  last  blow.  The  subjects  of  the  latter,  or 
rather  his  soldiers,  for  they  were  the  only  subjects 
which  such  princes  as  Pyrrhus  and  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries took  into  account,  were  delighted  by  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  of  their  sovereign ;  and  called 
him  '  an  Eagle'  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over 
Pantauchus.  He  modestly,  answered ;  "  If  I  am  an 
eagle  it  is  you  who  have  made  me  one  j  for  it  is  on 
your  wings  that  I  have  soared." 

A  report  of  Demetrius  being  dangerously  ill,  soon 
afterwards  led  Pyrrhus  to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Ma- 
cedon, but  it  was  only  a  predatory  incursion,  and  did 
not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  augmenting  his  terri- 
tories.    Demetrius,  almost  as  soon  as  his  enemy  had 
retired  within  his  own  limits,  concluded  a  peace  with 
him,  being  anxious  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the 
recovery  of  his  hereditary  dominions.     But  that  un- 
expected measure,  together  with  the  vast  preparations 
made  by  Demetrius,   alarmed  the  princes  whom  he 
meant  to  attack,  and  they  prevailed  upon  Pyrrhus  to 
join  them  in  the  invasion  of  his  territory.     Ptolemy,       u.  c. 
by  a  powerful  naval  armament,  made  a  diversion  in       464. 
the  maritime  states  of  Greece;  Lysimaohus  invaded 
the  northern  part  of  Macedonia,  from  Thessaly  :  and       B.  c. 
Pyrrhus  having  marched  across  the  country  to  Berea,       C29O. 
took  it  and  established  his  head-quarters  there.  When 
intelligence  of  these  movements  reached  Demetrius, 
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Biography,  he  found  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had  crept  into  his 
army,  and  fearing  to  oppose  a  Macedonian  chief,  of 
high  reputation,  such  as  Lysimachus  was,  he  changed 
his  course  and  marching  back  to  the  south,  prepared 
to  attack  the  Epirotes  :  but  the  emissaries  of  Pyrrhus 
were  already  at  work,  and  the  Macedonian  army 
shewed  a  strong  disposition  to  place  itself  under  his 
orders.  Demetrius,  in  short,  after  receiving  some  in- 
telligible hints  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  from  his  camp,  concealed  in  a  very 
humble  disguise.  His  whole  army  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  Pyrrhus  without  striking  a  single  blow. 

But  he  did  not  long  continue  sole  possessor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  Lysimachus  whose  claims  to 
the  attachment  of  the  Macedonians,  had  been  con- 
sidered by  Demetrius  himself  as  stronger  than  those 
of  Pyrrhus,  was  not  disposed  to  wave  them,  merely 
because  that  prince  had  fled  before  he  came  up  ;  and 
Pyrrhus,  who  felt  the  very  insecure  tenure  by  which 
he  held  his  newly  acquired  dominions,  did  not  venture 
to  provoke  the  rivalry  of  such  an  opponent.  They, 
therefore,  by  mutual  agreement,  divided  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  between  them  ;  and  by  that  measure,  for 
the  present,  avoided  any  rupture.  Though,  asPlutarch 
justly  observes,  it  was  but  a  temporary  expedient ; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  two  men  of  such  ungovern- 
able and  unrestrained  ambition  to  remain  long,  when 
near  neighbours,  without  cause  for  mutual  complaint 
and  jealousy. 

Shortly  after  the  division  of  Macedonia  with  Lysi- 
machus, we  find  Pyrrhus  opposing  the  reviving  power 
of  Demetrius,  and  then  soon  afterwards  concluding  a 
peace  with  him ;  when  he  had  regained  possession  of 
a  part  of  Macedon.  But  no  sooner  had  he  returned 
into  Asia,  than  Pyrrhus,  at  the  persuasion  of  Lysi- 
machus, again  seduced  the  Macedonians  from  their 
allegiance ;  and  continued  in  possession  of  Thessaly 
till  the  final  overthrow  of  Demetrius  in  Syria  enabled 
Lysimachus  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  ally,  who 
had  assisted  him  in  depressing  his  rival.  He  found 
Pyrrhus  encamped  near  Edessaj  distressed  him  by 
cutting  off  his  supplies ;  and  soon  prevailed  on  the 
Macedonians  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  a  prince, 
who  was  a  foreigner,  to  himself  who  had  been  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Alexander.  Pyrrhus,  having 
himself  experienced  the  willingness  with  which  the 
Macedonians  listened  to  such  suggestions,  withdrew 
in  time  with  his  Epirotes  and  auxiliaries,  and  lost 
Macedonia  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
gained  it  not  very  long  before. 

He  might  now  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace ; 
but  from  those  arts,  fortune,  habit,  and  disposition,  had 
alike  estranged  him  :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  nature  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  people  whom  he  was  born  to  govern,  were 
not  such  as  could  be  expected  to  suggest  pacific  views, 
and  circumstances  soon  opened  to  him  a  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  his  warlike  talents  and  inclinations, 
admirably  suited  to  his  enterprizing  character.  In 
order  to  understand  the  events  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate,  il  will  be  necessary  to  turn  our  eyes 
to  Italy,  and  advert  to  the  transactions  which  had  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  Camillus  and  the  time 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering.  The  Roman  re- 
public, which  a  little  more  than  a  century  before,  had 
been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  Gauls  (see  CAMILLUS), 
and  had  several  times  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of 
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sinking  under  intestine  discord,  had  now  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  governments ;  en- 
gaged as  a  neighbour  or  an  ally,  in  war  or  amity,  with 
the  remotest  of  the  numerous  states  which  occupied 
the  peninsula.  This  sudden  rise  of  the  republic  from 
the  narrow  limits  and  contracted  sphere  to  which  her 
power  and  influence  had  been  hitherto  restricted,  was 
owing,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prudent  concessions 
of  the  patricians  ;  which  strengthened  the  bonds  by 
which  the  different  orders  m  the  state  were  united, 
reconciled  the  Roman  people  to  their  magistrates,  and 
by  securing  them  against  internal  enemies,  enabled 
therp  to  turn  all  their  energies  against  their  foes  from 
without,  who  soon  yielded  one  after  another  to  their 
victorious  armies.  But  it  was  particularly  towards 
the  South  that  the  territories  and  dominion  of  the 
republic  were  enlarged.  Some  of  the  towns  in  that 
quarter  voluntarily  submitted  to  her  authority;  and 
the  Samnites  sought  her  alliance.  But  eleven  years 
afterwards,  the  people  of  Campania,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  Samnites  their  immediate  neighbours, 
threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Rome :  this 
dissolved  the  former  alliance  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Samnites,  and  involved  them  in  a  war  which 
was  carried  on  at  intervals  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
It  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  submission  of  the 
Samnites  after  -the  loss  of  Pontius,  their  able  gene- 
ral, and  repeated  defeats.  The  terms  upon  which 
the  Romans  granted  the  peace,  which  the  Samnites 
solicited,  are  not  known  ;  but  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  the  subseqiient 
events  in  the  south  of  Italy,  clearly  show  that  they 
were  such  as  secured  the  preponderance  of  Rome. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  Samnium  was  occupied 
by  colonies  from  Greece ;  and  Tarentum,  a  city  in  la- 
pygia,  on  the  coast  of  what  has  been  called  the  heel 
of  Italy,  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
Its  inhabitants  were  originally  Spartans ;  but  they 
had  not  adopted  the  rigorous  laws  of  the  mother 
country,  they  were  attached  to  the  arts  and  luxuries 
of  the  more  polished  states  of  Greece,  and  if  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Roman  writers  are  to  be  trusted,  were 
immersed  in  the  most  wanton  voluptuousness.  The 
mountains  of  Apulia  might  have  long  been  a  sufficient 
protection  to  a  state  separated  by  them  from  Campania 
and  the  other  countries  to  the  west  j  but  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  probably  the  severe  charac- 
ter of  the  Roman  people,  awakened  the  jealousy  and 
hostility  of  the  Tarentines.  Before  any  direct  cause 
of  hostility  had  arisen,  the  people  of  Tarentum  en- 
deavoured, by  secret  intrigues,  to  involve  the  Romans 
in  a  state  of  warfare  with  all  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours ;  and  when  the  Roman  admiral  accidentally 
appeared  with  a  fleet  before  the  entrance  of  their 
harbour,  they  attacked  him  without  any  provocation, 
took  several  of  his  ships,  and  made  a  great  slaughter, 
the  admiral  himself  being  among  those  who  fell.  The 
Romans  immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  this  unprovoked  injury  :  but  the  Ta- 
rentines received  them,  or  rather  dismissed  them, 
unheard,  with  the  grossest  insults.  Posthumius,  the 
head  of  the  Roman  deputation,  withdrew,  uttering 
these  indignant  words,  "  Laugh  on  now,  inhabitants 
of  Tarentum,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  your 
laughter  will  be  changed  into  tears.  It  is  not  a  few 
drops  of  blood  which  will  suffice  to  wash  away  these 
insults."  Conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  avert 
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Biography,  the  vengeance  of  Rome,  the  Tarentines  sent  an  em- 
k— "V"*""  bassy  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  and  finding  him 
disengaged  by  ar\y.war  at  home,  they  readily  obtained 
what  they  hardly  dared  to  expect. 

Cineas,  the  Thessalian  orator,  a  disciple  of  De- 
mosthenes, not  unworthy  of  his  master,  was  despatched 
by  Pyrrhus  to  Tarentum  with  three  thousand  infantry 
under  his  command ;  and  twenty  thousand  more, 
together  with  three  thousand  cavalry,  two  thousand 
archers,  five  hundred  slingers,  and  twenty  elephants, 
were  soon  afterwards  embarked  on  board  a  large  fleet 
of  transports  sent  by  the  Tarentines  to  receive  them. 
This  vast  armament  was  dispersed  in  the  mid-channel 
by  a  violent  gale  of  wind  from  the  north.  The  vessel 
which  carried  Pyrrhus  himself,  with  great  difficulty 
made  the  Italian  shores  ;  but  was  met  by  an  adverse 
breeze  from  the  land,  as  she  stood  in,  and  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  again  driven  out  to  sea. 
Pyrrhus,  impatient  of  being  thus  thwarted,  boldly 
threw  himself  overboard,  and  very  narrowly  escaped, 
in  a  stormy  sea,  on  a  dark  tempestuous  night.  By 
break  of  day,  however,  he  and  his  friends  reached  the 
shore,  where  they  were  assisted  by  the  Messapians, 
inhabitants  of  that  coast,  and  joined  by  the  crews  of  a 
few  of  his  ships,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  march  on 
to  Tarentum  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  about  two 
thousand  foot,  some  cavalry,  and  a  couple  of  elephants. 
Cineas,  who  had  not  been  idle  while  waiting  for  his 
master,  but  had  prevailed  upon  the  Tarentines  to  give 
him  possession  of  their  citadel  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  troops,  marched  out,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus,  to  meet  him.  The 
Tarentines,  though  rejoiced  to  receive  their  great 
ally,  were  little  inclined  to  make  any  considerable  sacri- 
fice, in  order  to  insure  success  in  the  war;  and  in- 
stead of  troubling  themselves  more  about  it,  were 
contented  with  declaiming  against  the  enemy  in  their 
popular  assemblies  or  their  public  walks,  leaving  the 
whole  management  and  labour  of  the  campaign  to 
Pyrrhus  and  his  generals.  As  soon  as  his  scattered 
ships  were  pretty  well  re-assembled,  and  most  of  his 
troops  had  been  safely  landed,  he  began  to  assume  a 
severer  tone  with  his  new  friends,  whose  good  will  he 
had  hitherto  cultivated  by  an  entire  acquiescence  in 
their  wishes ;  and  finding  that  they  would  never  be 
brought  to  a  serious  attention  to  the  state  of  their 
affairs,  so  long  as  they  could  indulge  in  the  luxurious 
pleasures  to  which  they  were  devoted,  he  caused  the 
public  places  of  amusement  to  be  closed,  and  even 
abridged  their  hours  of  private  relaxation.  Musters 
and  reviews  were  substituted  for  spectacles  and  ban- 
quets ;  and  the  Tarentines  found  that  the  orders  of  the 
king  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  So  little  were  they 
accustomed  to  such  a  rigorous  system,  that  many  of 
them  abandoned  the  place,  considering  such  an 
abridgement  of  their  habitual  indulgences,  as  a  most 
intolerable  slavery. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  preparing  to 
punish  the  insolence  and  temerity  of  these  Grecian 
colonists.  The  consul  Lavinus  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  into  Lucania,  desolating  the  country 
through  which  he  passed.  The  Tarentines  had  pro- 
mised, when  they  asked  for  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus, 
to  collect  an  army  of  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  they  seemed  little  likely  to  realize 
these  splendid  promises.  Few,  if  any,  of  their  confe- 
derates appeared  ;  nevertheless,  he  determined  to  take 
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the  field  with  the  small  force  he  had,  rather  than  suf- 
fer the  Romans  to  advance  nearer.  But  before 
commenced  hostilities,  he  sent  a  herald  with  a  letter 
to  the  consul  offering,  in  haughty  terms,  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Taren- 
tum. Lavinus  answered,  that  the  Romans  neither 
accepted  his  mediation  nor  feared  his  hostility.  Pyr- 
rhus therefore  advanced  immediately,  and  cantoned  his 
army  on  the  plains  which  extend  obliquely  across  the 
peninsula,  from  Heraclea  on  the  eastern  to  Pandrosia 
on  the  western  sea.  The  Romans  were  not  far  off, 
stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris ;  and 
when  Pyrrhus  reconnoitred  their  camp,  he  expressed 
his  surprise  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  generals  who  ac- 
companied him,  observing,  that  "  the  order  of  these 
barbarians  was  far  from  barbarous ;  but,"  he  added, 
"  we  shall  soon  know  what  they  are  in  deed."  He 
now  perceived  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  for 
his  allies,  and  stationed  outposts  on  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  Romans  from  effecting  a  passage.  This, 
however  they  succeeded  in  doing,  and  the  outposts  of 
the  army  were  obliged  to  retreat  upon  their  main 
body  in  order  to  avoid  being  cut  off.  Pyrrhus,  when 
informed  of  this,  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  in  num- 
ber about  three  thousand,  hoping  to  surprize  the 
Romans  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  disorder 
occasioned  by  their  passage  over  the  river  :  but  when 
he  beheld  their  shields  glittering  in  the  sun  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  their  cavalry  passing  the 
stream  in  regular  order,  as  if  on  land,  he  discovered 
his  error,  and  immediately  commenced  the  attack. 
His  cavalry  was  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  and  though  he  himself  was  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  encouraging  his  men  by  ex- 
traordinary acts  of  valour  and  presence  of  mind,  yet 
his  troops  began  at  length  to  give  way.  On  this  he 
sent  orders  for  his  infantry  to  advance  ;  and  after  a 
very  long  and  dubious  struggle,  having  been  victo- 
rious and  repulsed  seven  times,  they  turned  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  against  the  Romans.  They  were  in- 
debted, in  all  probability,  more  to  the  confusion  and 
alarm  occasioned  by  their  elephants,  which  the  horses 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  could  not  be  brought  to  face, 
than  to  any  superiority  of  valour,  skill,  or  numbers 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  Pyrrhus  had  probably,  as 
was  before  observed,  the  disadvantage  :  and  that  sup- 
position is  corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  the  num- 
bers who  fell  in  this  action,  where  the  excess  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  according  to  all  accounts,  is  very 
great,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  have  arisen,  in  so 
hard  a  fought  battle,  had  not  their  forces  been  much 
the  most  numerous  at  the  onset. 

Pyrrhus,  on  this  occasion,  gave  abundant  proofs 
of  that  coolness  and  intrepidity  for  which  he  has  been 
so  much  celebrated.  Though  constantly  in  the  hot- 
test of  the  engagement,  he  never  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  but  gave  his  orders  and  changed  his  station  as 
deliberately  as  if  he  were  merely  a  spectator  of  the 
action.  The  splendour  and  peculiar  beauty  of  his 
armour  rendered  him  extremely  conpicuous,  and  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  battle  he  had  many  narrow 
escapes.  Leonatus,  the  Macedonian,  having  ob- 
served one  of  the  Italians  very  intent  upon  his  master, 
always  watching  his  movements,  following  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  letting  every  one  else  pass 
unnoticed  ; — came  up  to  Pyrrhus,  and  entreated  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  man  :  and  while  he 
4  Q 
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Biography.  was  cautioning  the  king,  the  Roman  spurring  his 
horse,  and  coming  towards  them  at  full  speed, 
threw  a  spear,  which  missed  Pyrrhus,  but  struck  his 
horse  :  Leonatus,  at  that  very  instant  struck  the 
horse  of  the  Roman,  and  both  horses  fell  at  the  same 
time.  Pyrrhus  was  immediately  removed  by  his 
friends,  and  his  opponent  hewn  in  pieces.  This  im- 
minent peril  rendered  Pyrrhus  somewhat  more  cauti- 
ous, and  he  exchanged  his  armour  and  accoutrements 
with  Megacles,  one  of  his  favourite  generals.  The 
latter  now  became  the  great  object  at  which  most  of 
the  Romans  aimed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  brought  to  the  ground.  His  robe  and  helmet 
were  immediately  carried  to  the  consul,  who  had 
them  passed  along  the  ranks,  as  in  triumph.  The 
Roman  army  was  filled  with  exultation,  the  Epirotes 
with  consternation  and  grief,  till  Pyrrhus,  informed 
of  their  alarm,  rode  about  uncovered,  and  calling  out 
to  his  soldiers,  encouraging  them  by  the  well-known 
sound  of  his  voice. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  camp, 
and  make  an  immediate  retreat ;  many  of  their  con- 
federates went  over  to  the  enemy  or  were  plundered 
by  his  victorious  army ;  and  he  advanced  to  Proeneste, 
within  forty  miles  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  a  dear-bought 
victory,  for  he  lost  many  of  his  best  troops  and  most 
able  generals,  a  loss  which  he  could  never  replace. 
Besides  this  irreparable  injury,  he  was  now  removed 
to  a  distance  from  the  coast,  and  surrounded  by 
allies  on  whom  little  dependence  could  be  placed. 
The  Roman  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
at  all  dismayed  by  this  reverse  of  fortune,  but  made 
fresh  levies  with  renewed  alacrity,  and  assumed  even 
a  more  menacing  tone.  Pyrrhus  therefore  was  more 
inclined  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  peace,  creditable 
to  himself,  such  as  it  was  likely  the  Romans 
would,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  grant,  than  to 
attempt  their  subjugation,  for  which  his  army  and 
actual  resources  were  not  adequate.  In  consequence 
of  these  views,  he  commissioned  Cineas  to  proceed, 
as  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  empowered  him 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Senate.  The 
terms  he  offered  were  extremely  favourable :  the  re- 
lease of  all  his  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  his 
assistance  to  the  Romans  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  on 
condition  of  obtaining  their  friendship  for  himself, 
and  security  for  the  Tarentines.  The  speciousness 
of  these  terms  inclined  many  of  the  senators  to  listen 
to  them  favourably;  the  more  so,  as  several  of  the 
southern  states  of  Italy  had  already  joined  Pyrrhus, 
and  his  success  was  likely  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  adherents  :  but  the  question  was  decided  by  the 
firmness  and  energy  of  one  man,  Appius  Claudius. 
His  family  and  character  placed  him  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  but  his  great  age  and 
loss  of  sight  had  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  at- 
tendance on  public  business  :  his  appearance  therefore 
in  the  Senate,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  members 
of  his  family,  raised  anxious  expectation  in  the  whole 
body,  who  listened  with  eager  attention  to  the  senti- 
ments which  he  uttered.  He  told  them  that  "  he 
should  rejoice,  were  he  now  as  deaf  as  he  was  blind, 
and  unable  to  hear  the  shameful  reports  of  their  in- 
tended measures,  so  destructive  of  the  glory  of  Rome. 
That  it  was  now  in  vain  for  them  to  boast  that,  had 
Alexander  invaded  Italy  instead  of  Asia,  his  career 
would  have  terminated  in  disgrace,  since  they  were 


panic-struck  by  Chaonians  and  Molossians,  who  had  Pyrrhus. 
always  been  vanquished  by  the  Macedonians.  That 
it  was  equally  vain  to  hope  for  advantage  from  an  al- 
liance with  this  man,  who  could  not  keep  even  a  part 
of  Macedon  by  the  aid  of  that  force,  with  which  he 
now  talked  of  conquering  Italy. — Nothing  therefore 
could  be  expected  from  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus  ex- 
cept insult  and  contempt;  for  who  would  not  despise 
Rome  if  she  suffered  him  to  escape  unpunished  for 
his  insolence,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines  as  a  compensation  for  his  audacity  !  " 

This  spirited  appeal  had  an  instantaneous  effect, 
and  produced  an  unanimous  vote  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war ;  Cineas  was  desired  to  tell  his  master  "  that 
if  he  wished  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  Romans, 
he  must  first  quit  Italy ;  but  that  he  would  be  op- 
posed with  all  their  force,  as  long  as  he  continued 
there  in  arms,  though  he  should  defeat  ten  thousand 
Lavinus's."  Soon  after  the  dismissal  of  Cineas,  they 
sent  Fabricius  to  treat  with  Pyrrhus  for  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  prisoners  :  such  was  his  confidence 
in  the  honour  of  his  enemies,  that  he  allowed  his 
captives  to  accompany  the  envoy  back  to  Rome,  on 
condition  that  they  should  return  after  having  cele- 
brated the  Saturnalia,  if  the  Senate  still  refused  to 
enter  into  terms  with  him.  They  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  subsequently  owed 
their  final  liberation  to  that  generous  disdain  of  a 
secret  and  treacherous  warfare,  which  distinguised  the 
Romans  of  those  days  so  advantageously  from  their 
more  polished  neighbours  the  Greeks.  Fabricius, 
soon  after,  returning  from  his  mission  'to  Pyrrhus, 
was  made  consul,  and,  while  in  office,  sent  a  letter 
to  that  prince,  enclosing  one  from  his  physician, 
offering  to  rid  them  of  their  enemy  by  administering 
a  dose  of  poison  to  him,  if  a  suitable  compensation 
should  be  made.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  not  wanting 
either  in  generosity  or  gratitude,  was  now,  more  than  Vi  C0 
ever,  desirous  of  making  peace  with  the  Romans ;  475. 
and  again  despatched  Cineas  to  make  a  fresh  proposi-  — 
tion  to  the  Senate.  He  also  delivered  up  all  his  pri-  B.  c. 
soners  without  requiring  any  ransom.  The  Senate  978. 
still  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  till  the  Greek 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and  Pyrrhus 
had  returned  to  Epirus ;  but  to  shew  their  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  a  reward  for  a  mere  act  of  integrity, 
sent  back  an  equal  number  of  Samnites  and  Tarentines 
in  exchange  for  the  Romans  whom  he  had  liberated. 

There  is  no  period,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  their 
history,  when  the  excellencies  of  the  Roman  character 
were  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  that  in  which 
these  events  took  place;  and  to  a  prince  like  Pyrrhus, 
who  was  animated  by  a  congenial  spirit,  those  admi- 
rable qualities  must  have  shone  with  a  still  brighter 
lustre,  when  contrasted  with  the  vices  which  almost 
universally  disgraced  the  Grecian  courts  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Policy,  as 
well  as  curiosity,  prompted  him  to  wish  for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  government  and  manneis 
of  the  Romans  ;  his  envoy,  Cineas,  was  commissioned 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  information  on 
those  points,  and  his  report  only  increased  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  his  master.  "  The  Se- 
nate," said  Cineas,  "  appears  like  an  assemblage  of 
kings  :  and  the  men  capable  of  military  service  are  so 
numerous,  that  the  consul  has  already  on  foot  an 
army  twice  as  large  as  that  which  you  defeated,  and 
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leaves  multitudes  behind  him  capable  of  making  up  for 
any  loss."  But  the  fearlessness  and  disinterestedness 
of  Fabricius,  still  further  increased  the  esteem  which 
Pyrrhus  felt  for  the  national  character  of  his  adver- 
saries. He  had  been  told  by  Cineas,  that  this  illus- 
trious Roman  was  as  poor  as  he  was  intrepid  and 
upright.  The  king,  therefore,  hoped  to  gratify  him 
by  the  offer  of  large  sums,  "  as  a  pledge,"  he  said, 
"  of  his  regard,  not  with  any  sinister  design."  But 
Fabricius,  proud  of  his  poverty,  rejected  the  offer. 
On  the  following  day,  Pyrrhus,  at  a  conference  held 
with  the  Roman  envoy,  caused  his  largest  elephant, 
concealed  behind  a  curtain,  to  be  suddenly  disclosed 
completely  armed,  and  caused  by  its  keeper  to  roar, 
as  it  waved  its  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius. 
Though  he  had  never  before  seen  one  of  those  huge 
animals,  neither  the  suddenness  nor  the  novelty  of 
the  sight  occasioned  any  emotion,  but  turning  to 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  aware  of  the  predicament  in  which 
he  was  placed,  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Your  gold  could 
not  move  me  yesterday,  nor  can  your  beast  to-day !" 
Pyrrhus  was  so  much  struck  with  the  judgment  and 
integrity  of  his  guest,  that  he  privately  urged  him  to 
come,  after  having  concluded  the  treaty,  and  settle 
in  Epirus,  promising  to  give  him  the  first  command 
in  his  army,  and  make  him  his  most  confidential 
friend.  To  this  Fabricius  very  calmly  replied, ."  But 
this  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  you,  O  king ;  for 
when  they,  who  now  honour  and  admire  you,  had 
known  me  by  experience,  they  would  rather  have 
me  than  you  to  reign  over  them."  Pyrrhus  received 
this  answer  as  became  a  man  of  a  great  mind,  with- 
out the  paltry  resentment  or  mortification  which 
a  tyrant  would  have  felt,  and  related  it  to  his  friends 
as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  exalted  sentiments  of  Fabricius. 
When  it  is  considered  in  what  courts  Pyrrhus  received 
his  education,  and  what  examples  he  had  continually 
before  his  eyes,  his  own  temper  and  magnanimity  in 
listening  (without  impatience)  to  such  truths,  are 
hardly  less  worthy  of  our  admiration  than  the  sub- 
limer  virtues  of  Fabricius  himself. 

The  consuls,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Pyrrhus,  found  him  encamped  near  a 
small  town  in  Apulia,  called  Asculum.  As  each  party 
was  equally  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  it  was  not 
long  before  an  engagement  took  place  ;  but  historians 
differ  so  much  in  their  accounts  of  this  battle,  that 
nothing  respecting  it  can  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty, except  its  having  been  nearly  a  drawn  battle, 
fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  but  ter- 
minated rather  in  favour  of  Pyrrhus  than  of  the 
Romans.  His  final  success  in  this  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer engagement,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  terrors 
with  which  his  elephants  struck  the  horses  of  the 
Roman  cavalry.  He  had  not  however  much  cause 
for  exultation,  and,  when  congratulated  by  his  officers 
on  his  success,  exclaimed,  "  Another  such  victory 
and  we  are  undone!"  He  had,  indeed,  a  far  less 
cheering  prospect  before  him,  than  that  which  con- 
soled the  Romans  for  their  defeat.  His  confederates 
were  cold  and  heartless ;  his  faithful  soldiers  and 
adherents,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number,  had 
fallen  ;  and  he  was  far  from  his  own  kingdom,  which 
alone  could  replace  his  losses  :  while  the  Romans 
were  backed  by  all  the  vast  resources  of  the  republic, 
and  seemed  only  to  gather  fresh  strength  and  ardour 
from  every  disaster. 


A  battle  so  doubtful  in  its  result  afforded  no  enr  i- 
ragement  to  either  party,  and  both  seemed  incliiu-.l, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  suspend  hostilities.  At  that 
conjuncture,  Pyrrhus  received  an  invitation  from  >i- 
cily  to  assist  in  driving  the  Carthagenians  out  of  that 
island  :  a  proposal  flattering  to  him  in  every  respect, 
and  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  would  give  him  a  plea 
for  attacking  the  Carthagenians,  whose  subjugation, 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  he  had  long  pro- 
jected. He  received,  at  the  same  time,  accounts  of 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  fell  in  a  battle 
against  the  Gauls,  and  of  the  defenceless  state  of 
Macedonia  under  the  successors  of  that  prince.  Sound 
policy  would  certainly  have  prompted  Pyrrhus  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  Epirus,  where  he  might  have 
indulged  his  thirst  for  glory  and  power,  by  adding 
Macedonia  to  his  hereditary  dominions  :  he  could 
thus  have  obtained  a  territory  of  considerable  extent, 
and  far  more  capable  of  being  preserved  entire,  than 
any  conquests  at  a  distance  from  Greece.  But  his 
ambition  was  of  too  vast  and  enterprising  a  character 
to  be  checked  by  the  considerations  of  prudence  and 
expedience ;  he  therefore,  not  without  hesitation, 
and  much  regret  at  being  unable  to  engage  in  both 
enterprizes  at  once,  gave  the  preference  to  Sicily ; 
despatched  Cineas  to  prepare  the  Sicilians  for  his  re- 
ception, and  set  sail  after  placing  a  strong  garrison  in 
Tarentum,  much  against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  who 
had  now  discovered  their  folly  in  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  a  prince  perpetually  engaged  in  schemes  of 
conquest  and  ambition. 

Syracuse,  the  capital  of  the  island,  Agrigentum, 
mid- way  between  its  southern  and  western  extre- 
mities, and  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Syracuse,  had  been  offered  to  Pyrrhus  by  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  invite  him  over  from  Italy.  The 
remaining  places,  not  possessed  by  Carthage,  sub- 
mitted to  him  with  little  difficulty,  and  he  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  an  armament  consisting  of  thirty  thou- 
sand infantry,  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail.  With  this  powerful  force 
he  was  enabled  to  drive  the  enemy  before  him,  and 
resolved  to  storm  Eryx,  the  strongest  fortress  which 
the  Carthagenians  possessed  in  the  island.  When  the 
scaling  ladders  were  fixed,  he  was  the  first  who 
mounted,  and,  what  appears  incredible,  received  no 
injury,  though  in  the  hottest  of  the  assault.  The 
numbers  who  fell  by  his  hand  are  said  to  have  been 
so  great  as  to  form  a  complete  rampart  around  him. 
The  city  was  taken,  and  magnificent  games  in  honour 
of  Hercules  were  celebrated  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  by  Pyrrhus  at  the  commencement  of  this  en- 
terprize. 

This  was  not  the  only  signal  success  which  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily.  Of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island,  there  were  none  who  opposed 
a  more  formidable  barrier  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Grecian  colonies,  than  the  Mamertines  established  near 
Messena.  The  name  of  this  tribe,  which  was  derived 
from  Mamers  or  Mavors,  indicated  their  warlike  cha- 
racter. After  having  taken  Eryx,  Pyrrhus  turned  his 
principal  force  against  this  people ;  seized  and  put  to 
death  the  agents  appointed  to  collect  their  revenues  ; 
defeated  their  troops  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  shut 
them  up  within  the  walls  of  Messena. 

The  Carthagenians  had  now  only  one  fortress  left 
in  the  island  Lilybaeum,  near  the  western  promon- 
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Biography,  tory ;  they  were  therefore  anxious  to  secure  what  yet 
'    remained  by  a  timely  sacrifice  ;  and  made  an  offer  of 
peace  on  very  advantageous  terms  ;  but  Pyrrhus,  who 
was  better  fitted  for  conquest  than  negotiation,  spurned 
their  offers,  and  answered  that  no  terms  would  be  re- 
ceived short  of  their  entire  evacuation  of  Sicily.     His 
favourite  plan  of  invading  the  territory  of  Carthage 
seemed  now  on  the  point  of  being  realized ;  and  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  complete  the  liberation  of  Sicily  from 
their  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, — the  object  for 
which  he  had  been  invited  into  the  island  ; — he  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  Africa.  He  had  a  sufficient  number  of  ships, 
but  wanted  seamen  ;  and  proceeded  to  levy  mariners 
from  all  the  maritime  towns  with  extreme  rigor,   in- 
flicting a  severe  punishment  on  those  who  did  not 
comply  with  his  demands.     At  his  first  arrival  in  the 
island,  he  had  pursued  the  same  line  of  policy  in  Si- 
cily, as  he  had  previously  done  at  Tarentum  :   charm- 
ing every  one  by  his  pliancy  and  affability,  and  earnest 
desire  to  second  all  their  views  and  projects.     This 
produced  the  effect  he  intended,  and  obtained  for  him 
an  unbounded  confidence  :  but  as  soon  as  he  thought 
his  power  sufficiently  established,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  began  to  govern  according  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  military  despotism,  which  may  secure  the 
obedience,  but  can  never  conciliate  the  affection  of 
the  subject.     The  Sicilians  were  little  disposed  to  sub- 
mit, without  murmuring,  to  such  tyrannical  conduct. 
They  perceived  that  he  was  now  pursuing  his  own 
measures,  not  theirs ;   that  their  troops  were  going 
to  fight  his  battles,  and  that  in  case  of  any  reverse, 
they  should  be  still  liable  to  the  evil  of  being  hemmed 
in  between  two  enemies,  as  neither  the  Carthage- 
nians  nor  Mamertines  had  been  completely  expelled. 
But  his  conduct  towards  Thaenon  (or  Taenion)   and 
Sostrates,  the  two  popular  leaders  at  whose  sugges- 
tion he  had  been  invited  into  the  island,  was  that 
which  justly  raised  the  suspicion  and  indignation  of 
the  Sicilians  to  the  highest  pitch.     To  the  friendship 
and  influence  of  those  two  men,  Pyrrhus  owed  all  his 
power  in  Sicily ;  but  that  very  influence  excited  his 
suspicion,    he  determined  therefore  to  compel  them 
to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  against  Carthage. 
Sostrates  withdrew  before  these  intentions  could  be 
executed  ;  but  Thaenon,  who  had  been  still  more  ser- 
viceable, was  seized  by  Pyrrhus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  with  Sostrates,  and  condemned  to  death. 
These  iniquitous  proceedings  completely  changed  the 
face  of  his  affairs  ;  some  of  the  Sicilian  towns  joined 
the  Carthagenians ;  others  united  with  the  Mamer- 
tines ;  he  was  deserted  by  all  but  his  Epirote  troops, 
and  instead  of  being  able  to  attempt  the  subversion  of 
Carthage,  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  an  application 
from  his  allies  in  Italy  for  assistance,  as  a  creditable 
excuse   for  retiring  from  Sicily.     He  is  said,  when 
looking  back,  as  he  sailed  away  from  the  island,  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  what  a  field  are  we  leaving  for  the 
Romans  and  Carthagenians!" 

His  passage  to  Italy  was  disastrous  :  the  Carthage- 
nians took  several  of  his  ships  ;  and  ten  thousand 
Mamertines,  posted  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains 
through  which  he  had  to  march,  in  his  way  to  Taren- 
tum, harassed  his  rear,  cutting  off  two  of  his  ele- 
phants. He  hastened  back  to  their  assistance,  and 
exposed  himself  in  the  most  daring  manner,  though 
aware  of  the  experience  and  rancour  of  the  enemy. 
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Having  received  a  sabre-wound  on  his  head,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  action  for  a  short  time, 
when  one  of  the  Mamertines,  remarkable  for  his  bulk 
and  the  splendour  of  his  arms,  advanced  considerably 
beyond  his  own  party,  and  dared  Pyrrhus,  if  alive,  to 
engage*  with  him  in  single  combat.  The  king,  in- 
censed in  the  highest  degree,  instantly  returned  with 
his  guards,  and  with  his  face  crimson  with  blood, 
and  a  terrific  expression  of  countenance,  rushing 
through  the  midst  of  his  men,  before  the  barbarian 
could  raise  his  arm,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with 
such  strength  of  arm  and  so  excellent  a  blade,  that  he 
severed  his  enemy's  body  at  one  blow,  the  two  halves 
falling  on  opposite  sides  at  the  same  instant.  This 
achievement  filled  the  barbarians  with  astonishment 
and  terror ;  Pyrrhus  appeared  to  them  like  some  supe- 
rior being,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  advance  a  step 
further.  He  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  pursue  his 
march  without  molestation.  He  reached  Tarentum 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  three 
thousand  cavalry;  and  having  taken  the  best  of  the 
Tarentine  troops,  marched,  without  halting,  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  where  the  Romans  were 
encamped. 

During  his  absence  the  consuls  had  several  times 
defeated  the  Samnites,  so  that  their  spirit  was  almost 
broken  ;  they  likewise  resented  the  treatment  they  had 
experienced  from  Pyrrhus,  who  left  them  a  prey  to 
their  enemies  while  he  was  pursuing  his  schemes  of 
conquest  in  Sicily  :  few  therefore  joined  his  standard 
when  he  returned  into  their  country.  One  of  the 
consuls  was  at  this  time  encamped  near  Beneventum, 
in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini ;  the  other  was  further  to 
the  south,  in  Lucania.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  sent  a 
detachment  from  his  army  in  that  direction  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  one,  while  he  marched  with  the 
main  body  to  attack  the  other,  who  was  stationed  in 
Samnium. 

As  the  Epirotes  and  Tarentines  could  have  no  chance 
of  final  success,  unless  they  made  an  attack  before  the 
consul  was  joined  by  his  colleague  ;  that  was  the  first 
and  great  object  which  they  had  to  effect.  Pyrrhus, 
therefore,  having  selected  the  bravest  of  his  men  and 
his  best  elephants,  and  marched  forward  under  cover 
of  the  night,  in  hope  of  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise. 
But  the  circuitousness  of  the  rout  and  closeness  of  ^he 
woods  through  which  it  lay,  together  with  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  after  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
so  impeded  his  progress,  that  the  dawn  had  appeared 
before  he  reached  the  heights  surrounding  the  Roman 
camp.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy  threw 
the  Romans  at  first  into  a  considerable  alarm,  but,  as 
the  auguries  were  favourable,  the  consul,  (Manlius 
Curius),  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  without  de- 
lay, attacked  his  vanguard,  and  put  it  to  flight.  Dis- 
may and  confusion  spread  rapidly  through  the  army 
of  Pyrrhus  :  some  of  his  elephants  were  taken,  and  he 
lost  a  considerable  number  of  his  men.  Manlius  was 
encouraged  by  his  success  to  hazard  a  regular  engage- 
ment, and  drew  up  his  men  in  the  plain.  One  of  his 
wings  defeated  the  enemy,  but  the  other  was  borne 
down  by  the  elephants  ;  and  driven  back  to  the  en- 
trenchment before  the  camp.  The  consul,  in  this 
emergency,  called  forth  his  reserve,  who,  from  the 
heights  where  they  were  stationed,  pouring  a  shower 
of  javelins  upon  the  enemy's  elephants,  in  the  plain 
below,  compelled  them  to  fly.  The  retreat  of  those 
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Biography,  vast  animals  was  as  fatal  to  the  force  upon  which  they 
retreated,  as  their  advance  had  previously  been  to  the 
Romans.  The  victorious  troops  of  Pyrrhus  were 
driven  back  and  thrown  into  disorder ;  while  the  Ro- 
mans, taking  advantage  of  their  confusion,  pressed 
onwards  till  they  remained  complete  masters  of  the 
field.  The  valour  and  struggle  of  that  day,  as  Plu- 
tarch justly  remarks,  not  only  secured  to  the  Romans 
present  victory,  but  subsequently  the  empire  of  the 
world;  for  they  thenceforward  learned  to  consider 
themselves,  and  were  considered  by  others,  as  in- 
vincible. 

By  this  defeat,  the  flattering  hopes  of  conquest  and 
dominion  with  which  Pyrrhus  had  entered  Italy, 
were  for  ever  cut  off.  His  army,  after  all  his  losses, 
was  still  considerable;  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned to  Epirus  at  the  head  of  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand men.  But  the  resources  of  his  hereditary  states 
were  not  equal  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  such 
an  army ;  he  was,  therefore,  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  engaging  in  another  war,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plenishing his  treasury.  And  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  at 
this  time  placed,  also  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
executing  his  wishes.  These  fine  countries  were,  at 
the  period  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  describing, 
in  a  state  of  much  confusion,  from  large,  but  scat- 
tered tribes  of  Gauls,  who  had  migrated  in  that  and 
the  preceding  age,  and  while  Pyrrhus  was  employed 
in  Italy,  had  committed  extensive  ravages  in  Greece. 
He  now  associated  with  his  troops,  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  barbarian  herds,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
marched  into  Macedonia,  at  that  time  under  the 
government  of  Antigonus. 

His  views,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  were  altered 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed.  The  conquest  of  several  towns,  and  the  un- 
expected increase  of  his  army  by  two  thousand  men, 
who  deserted  from  Antigonus,  encouraged  him  to 
attack  the  king  of  Macedon.  He  found  him  in  a  nar- 
row defile  in  the  mountains ;  succeeded,  after  a 
severe  conflict,  with  a  body  of  Gauls  in  the  Macedo- 
nian service,  in  getting  possession  of  his  elephants  ; 
engaged  the  phalanx,  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  to  come  over  to  him,  by  calling  upon  them  as 
friends  and  companions  in  arms,  and  reduced  his 
adversary  to  the  necessity  of  flying  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army.  Thus  was  Pyrrhus,  who  had  entered 
Macedon,  solely  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
predatory  incursion,  and  retiring  with  his  booty,  once 
more  unexpectedly  master  of  that  kingdom.  A  few 
of  the  maritime  towns,  which  still  preserved  their 
allegiance  to  Antigonus,  were  soon  afterwards  taken 
by  Pyrrhus  ;  and  he  was  now  more  entirely  sovereign 
of  Macedonia  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Such 
were  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  and  so 
frequently  were  those  unhappy  countries  then  ex- 
posed to  the  evil  of  a  change  of  masters,  with  all  its 
concomitant  train  of  new  favourites  to  be  gratified, 
new  contributions  to  be  raised,  new  levies  to  be  fur- 
nished, and  new  armies  to  be  maintained. 

The  uncertain  tenure  by  which  Macedonia  was 
held,  and  the  advantages  which  its  proximity  to 
Epirus  afforded,  were  circumstances  which  would  have 
led  a  more  cautious  prince  to  turn  all  his  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions, 
by  conciliating  his  subjects,  and  repairing  the  injuries 
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which  they  had  sustained  in  so  long  a  period  of  w  -r-  Pyrrhus. 
fare.  But  prudent  and  prospective  measures  seld(  .1 
formed  a  part  of  the  system  of  Pyrrhus.  His  expe- 
dients were  usually  such  as  the  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment suggested.  Thus  he  draughted  some  of  his 
Gaulic  auxiliaries  upon  the  town  of  ^Egae,  the  burial 
place  of  the  kings  of  Macedon — and  those  barbarians 
stimulated  by  their  love  of  gold,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres,  and  disturbed  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Pyrrhus  however,  either  did  not  dare  or  was  not  able 
to  punish  the  sacrilege.  This  apparent  disregard  of 
an  outrage,  peculiarly  painful  to  the  Macedonians, 
was  deeply  resented  :  and  yet  was  their  new  sove- 
reign so  elated  by  his  success,  so  little  apprehensive 
of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  that  he  called  Antigonus, 
whom  he  had  dispossessed  of  the  throne,  "  a  shame- 
less fellow  for  daring  still  to  wear  the  purple." 

War  was  to  Pyrrhus  a  game  in  which  he  was 
always  eager  to  take  a  part ;  he  therefore  willingly 
assented  to  a  proposal  from  Cleonymus,  the  Spartan, 
who,  came  to  ask  for  his  assistance  against  the 
people  of  Lacedaemon.  His  principal  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  his  fellow-citizens  was  the  preference 
to  which  they  had  given  to  Areus,  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  not  having  so  good  a  claim  to  the  throne 
as  himself ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  laws  of 
Sparta  had  been  violated  by  the  rejection  of  Cleony- 
mus ; — and  still  less  is  it  easy  to  justify  Pyrrhus  for 
taking  a  part  in  this  quarrel.  His  real  intentions  were 
sufficiently  manifested  by  the  magnitude  of  the  army 
with  which  he  commenced  his  campaign  ;  25,OOO 
infantry,  2,000  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  elephants. 
To  the  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  who  met  him  at 
Megalopolis,  he  gave  assurances,  that  his  object  was 
merely  to  liberate  the  cities  which  had  been  subdued 
by  Antigonus,  while  he  expressed  the  greatest  es- 
teem for  the  character  and  customs  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  but  he  spoke  and  acted  in  a  very  different 
manner  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  Spartan  terri- 
tory. He  began  by  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
country  in  every  direction  ;  and,  when  reminded  by 
the  ambassadors  that  he  was  commencing  hostilities 
before  he  had  made  any  declaration  of  war,  he  taunt- 
ingly replied,  "  did  we  ever  know  you  Spartans  to 
tell  any  one  before  hand  what  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

Sparta,  to  which  Pyrrhus  now  advanced,  was  at  this  u.  c. 
time  in  a  most  defenceless  state.  Areus,  the  king,  435. 
was  with  all  his  best  men  in  Crete,  assisting  the  Gor- 
tynians  :  and  the  approach  of  the  Epirotes  had  been  B.  c. 
so  rapid,  that  the  Spartans,  who  remained  in  the  city,  972. 
were  taken  quite  unprepared.  Had  Pyrrhus  listened 
to  the  advice  of  Cleonymus,  and  attacked  the  city 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  it  probably  would  have 
fallen  into  his  hands  ;  but  his  contempt  for  so  feeble 
a  resistance  as  the  Spartans  could  present — made  him 
defer  his  attack  till  the  following  day.  He  encamped 
quietly  before  the  city,  and  the  friends  of  Cleonymus 
were  so  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  his  success, 
that  they  prepared  an  entertainment  at  his  house  in 
honour  of  his  great  protector.  The  other  Spartans 
were  not,  in  the  mean  time,  inactive ;  and  their 
women,  whom  they  had  proposed  to  remove  to 
Crete,  took  a  most  active  and  effectual  part  in  the 
arduous  work  which  was  immediately  commenced. 
That  was  to  cut  a  wide  and  deep  trench  parallel  with 
the  enemy's  line,  and  at  each  extremity  of  it,  to  sink 
wagons  up  to  the  axle-tree,  so  as  to  impede  the  pro- 
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Biography,  gress  of  the  elephants.  The  trench,  which  was  six 
^-~v*— ^  feet  depth,  nine  in  width,  and  eight  hundred  in  length, 
was  finished  before  the  morning.  The  advantage  it 
gave  was  greater  than  ever  the  Spartans  anticipated. 
The  Epirotes  under  Pyrrhus  himself  could  neither  pass 
the  trench,  nor  find  a  firm  footing  on  the  loose  earth 
so  lately  thrown  up  on  each  side  of  it.  The  wagons 
presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Gauls  under 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  :  and  when  they  began 
to  drag  them  out  by  the  wheels,  Acrotatus,  son  of 
Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  marching  round  with  three 
hundred  men  by  some  covered  ways  through  the  hills, 
attacking  them  in  the  van,  compelled  them  to  wheel 
round  and  act  upon  the  defensive.  The  contracted 
space  and  disadvantageous  ground  on  which  the  troops 
under  Ptolemy  stood,  were  circumstances  much  in 
favour  of  Acrotatus,  and  enabled  him  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict, entirely  to  defeat  his  enemy.  The  contest  was 
now  severe  where  Pyrrhus  himself  commanded,  and 
several  of  the  Spartans  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
nation  :  particularly  one  named  Phayllus,  who,  after 
having  slain  numbers  who  attempted  to  force  the  post 
which  he  defended, — when  he  found  himself  ready  to 
faint  from  loss  of  blood,  resigning  his  station  to  a 
officer  near  him,  withdrew,  that  he  might  die  among 
his  countrymen,  and  save  his  body  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  combat  was  continued 
without  intermission  till  night,  and  renewed  again  at 
break  of  day.  The  Spartans  fought  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  men  determined  to  save  their  country  or  perish ; 
their  enemies,  with  the  confidence  of  superior  skill 
and  numbers.  While  one  party  was  labouring  to  fill 
up  the  trench  and  the  other  to  defeat  their  efforts. 

But,  when  the  fortune  of  Sparta  seemed  at  its  last 
ebb,  the  hope  and  spirit  of  her  brave  citizens  were 
revived  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Aminias  the 
Phocian,  one  of  Antigonus's  generals,  with  a  body  of 
foreign  auxiliaries  from  Corinth ;  and  almost  at  the 
same  time  by  the  return  of  Areus,  their  king,  from 
Crete,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  soldiers.  Pyrrhus, 
who  delighted  in  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  was 
rather  spurred  on,  than  repelled  by  increasing  perils, 
was  now  more  than  ever  ambitious  to  make  himself 
master  of  Sparta.  But  a  continued  series  of  losses 
at  length  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  siege,  and 
content  himself  with  ravaging  the  country.  It  was 
his  intention  to  pass  the  winter  in  Laconia,  and  re- 
sume his  siege  of  the  city  in  the  following  spring ;  but 
events,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  produced  an  alte- 
ration in  his  plans,  and  delivered  the  Spartans  from  the 
scourge  of  his  predatory  bands.  The  people  of  Argos, 
were  then  divided,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the 
Grecian  states,  by  opposite  and  intemperate  factions. 
Antigonus,  who  was  in  possession  of  Corinth  and 
other  places  on  the  borders  of  Argolis,  was  suspected 
by  Aristeus,  head  of  one  of  the  parties  secretly  in 
correspondence  with  Aristippus,  the  leader  of  the 
opposite  faction.  In  order  therefore  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  plans  of  his  rival  had  been  matured, 
Aristeus  solicited  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  to  whom 
such  a  proposal  must  then  have  been  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable j  as  it  liberated  him  at  once  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful warfare  in  Laconia,  and  opened  a  new  career  for 
his  ambition,  in  a  quarter  where  he  was  almost  certain 
of  success.  He  therefore  immediately  commenced  his 
march  towards  Argos.  But  the  Spartans  did  not 
suffer  him  to  withdraw  unpunished.  His  rear  was 


harassed  by  parties  posted  in  the  narrow  defiles  ;  and 
he  incautiously  ordered  his  son  Ptolemy  to  go  with  a 
detachment  of  his  guards  to  their  relief,  while  he 
pressed  forward  to  disengage  the  main  body  of  his 
army  from  those  dangerous  passes.  The  young  prince 
was  encountered  by  a  chosen  body  of  Spartans  under 
the  command  of  Eualcus,  and  while  closely  engaged 
was  laid  dead  by  one  blow  from  a  Cretan,  named 
Orossus,  famed  for  his  strength  and  swiftness.  The 
death  of  their  leader  damped  the  courage  of  his 
party ;  they  fled,  and  the  Spartans  in  the  ardour  of 
exultation,  heedlessly  pursued  them  into  the  plain, 
where  they  were  met  by  Pyrrhus  himself  and  the 
whole  body  of  his  army.  He  had  already  learned  the 
fate  of  his  son,  and  stimulated  by  grief,  dreadful  and 
invincible  as  he  always  appeared  in  battle,  he  now 
out  did  his  former  exploits.  He  rode  at  full  speed 
towards  Eualcus,  who  moving  aside  as  he  came  up, 
aimed  a  blow  which  just  missing  his  bridle  hand,  cut 
the  reins  asunder  :  but  Pyrrhus  at  the  same  time  that 
he  run  him  through  with  his  spear,  leaping  from  his 
horse,  and  fighting  on  foot,  spread  destruction  and 
slaughter  among  the  bands  who  surrounded  Eualcus. 
Pyrrhus  having  thus  avenged  the  death  of  his  son, 
marched  on  to  Argos.  He  there  found  the  heights, 
commanding  the  plain,  occupied  by  Antigonus ;  and 
for  that  reason  posted  his  own  army  near  the  town 
of  Nauplia.  He  challenged  that  prince  to  a  single 
combat,  in  abusive  terms,  to  which  Antigonus  calmly 
replied,  that  it  was  not  so  much  upon  his  own  arms 
as  the  seasonable  use  of  them  he  relied  j  but  that  if 
Pyrrhus  was  tired  of  life,  there  were  plenty  of  roads 
to  death  open  to  him.  The  Argives  sent  an  embassy 
to  each  of  these  chiefs,  entreating  them  to  retire  and 
not  to  suffer  the  city  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
either,  as  a  measure  for  which  there  was  no  ground, 
since  it  was  equally  well  inclined  to  both.  Antigonus 
yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  sent  one  of  his  sons, 
as  an  hostage.  Pyrrhus  promised  to  retire,  but  as  he 
gave  no  security  for  the  performance  of  his  promise, 
was  suspected  of  entertaining  no  honourable  in- 
tentions. 

When  it  was  extremely  dark,  he  drew  close  to  the 
walls,  and  finding  the  gate  called  Diamperes  opened 
for  him  by  Aristeus,  advanced  with  his  Gauls,  as  far 
as  the  forum  before  he  was  perceived.  But  as  the  gate 
was  not  high  enough  to  admit  his  elephants,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  them  removed,  and  replaced  when 
the  gate  had  been  passed.  This  occasioned  a  delay  and 
could  not  be  done  in  the  dark  without  making  a  noise 
and  confusion  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  citizens 
discovered  their  danger ;  an  alarm  was  given,  and  some 
ran  to  the  citadel,  called  Aspis,  and  other  places  of 
safety,  while  others  sent  to  call  Antigonus  to  their 
aid.  He  hastened  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  and  remained  there,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, but  sent  in  his  son  and  some  of  his  generals 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  oppose  Pyrrhus. 
Areus  with  a  thousand  Cretans  and  the  most  active 
of  the  Spartans,  arrived  just  at  the  same  time,  and 
joining  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  attacked  the  Gauls 
and  threw  them  into  great  disorder.  Pyrrhus  himself 
entered  by  Cyllarabis,  a  plain  outside  the  city,  used 
for  gymnastic  exercises  :  but  the  shouts  by  which 
the  Gauls  answered  those  which  his  men  made  on 
entering,  appeared  to  him  indicative  of  alarm  and 
discouragement.  He  therefore  advanced  as  rapidly 
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Biography,  as  possible,  but  the  intricacy  of  the  streets,  frequent 
v^-^y— • *  occurrence  of  drains,  and  darkness  of  the  night,  made 

u.  c.      it  impossible  to  preserve  any  order ;  and  his  cavalry, 

482.       more  particularly,  was  so  hampered  by  these  obsta- 
cles, that  both  parties  were  compelled  to  wait  for  the 

B.  c.      return  of  day-light. 

"i'^l.  At  the  break  of  dawn,  Pyrrhus  perceived  that  the 

Aspis  was  full  of  armed  men.  This  sight  gave  him 
considerable  alarm,  but  he  was  struck  with  conster- 
nation, when,  on  looking  over  the  forum,  he  ob- 
served, among  many  other  sculptures,  the  figures  of 
a  wolf  and  a  bull  fighting  together ;  for  it  imme- 
diately recalled  to  his  memory,  an  ancient  oracle, 
which  declared,  that  he  was  destined  to  die,  whenever 
he  should  see  a  wolf  and  a  bull  fighting  together. 
Under  this  impression,  and  not  seeing  any  thing  in 
the  present  position  of  his  men  to  encourage  a  hope 
of  success,  he  determined  to  retire  and  sent  orders  to 
his  son  Helenus,  who  had  been  left  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  outside  the  walls  to  make  a  breach 
in  them,  as  the  narrowness  of  the  gates  might  present 
an  obstacle  to  their  progress.  These  orders  were 
imperfectly  heard  and  erroneously  delivered,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  moment ; 
so  that  Helenus  entered  the  town,  instead  of  taking 
measures  to  facilitate  his  father's  retreat.  Pyrrhus  in 
the  mean  time  was  coming  in  an  opposite  direction 
through  the  same  narrow  street,  which  led  from  the 
forum  to  the  gate.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  called  out 
to  his  men  to  retire ;  those  who  were  near  enough  to 
hear  and  obey  his  orders,  were  carried  forwards  by 
the  throng  behind  them.  The  largest  of  the  elephants 
had  fallen  in  passing  the  gate,  and  blocked  up  the 
passage  ;  and  one  of  those  already  within  the  walls, 
while  endeavouring  to  recover  his  driver,  who  had 
been  wounded  and  fallen  off,  turned  round  upon  the 
retreating  party,  and  drove  them  back  among  their 
adversaries  ;  till,  having  found  the  body,  he  took  it 
up  with  his  proboscis  and  supporting  it  on  his  tusks, 
carried  it  away,  treading  down  every  thing  he  met,  as 
if  raving  with  madness.  In  so  great  a  pressure, 
heaped  as  they  were  upon  each  other,  they  moved 
like  a  closely  compacted  body,  unable  to  use  their 
weapons  without  wounding  each  other,  and  falling 
almost  without  the  power  of  resistance  before  the 
enemy  in  their  rear. 

Pyrrhus,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  assailants, 
rode  in  amongst  them,  after  having  removed  the 
ornament  by  which  his  helmet  was  distinguished  : 
and  having  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  breast  from 
the  spear  of  an  Argive,  turned  to  cut  down  the  man 
who  had  wounded  him.  The  mother  of  his  adver- 
sary, a  poor  and  aged  woman,  was  standing  with 
other  women  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  a  spectator 
of  the  combat.  She  was  watching  her  son  and  terri- 
fied at  his  peril,  lifted  up  a  tile  with  both  her  hands, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  head  of  his  adversary,  Pyr- 
rhus. It  struck  him  just  below  his  helmet,  and 
bruised  the  vertebra  at  the  bottom  of  his  neck. 
His  sight  instantly  failed,  his  hands  lost  the  reins, 
and  he  fell  from  his  horse,  he  was  not  known  by 
any  of  the  surrounding  multitude  :  but  one  Zopyrus 
who  served  under  Antigonus,  and  two  or  three 
other  persons  running  up,  Recognized  him  and  dragged 
him  into  a  gateway  hard  by,  just  as  he  was  recover- 
ing from  the  blow  by  which  he  had  been  stunned,  and 
there  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 
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The  fact  in  the  interim  had  become  generally  known  ;  Pyrrl  us 
and  Alcyoneus,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  hastening  to  -he  ^— -~v" 
spot,  asked  for  the  head,  as  if  he  wished  to  look  :u 
but  seizing  it,  rode  off  to  his  father,  who  was  sitting 
among  his  friends,  and  threw  it  at  his  feet.  Antigonus, 
when  he  had  looked  at  the  head  and  recognized  it,  and 
reproving  his  son  for  his  barbarity,  drove  him  from 
his  presence,  then  covering  his  eyes  with  his  robe,  shed 
tears,  recollecting  the  fate  of  his  father  Demetrius, 
and  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  domestic  examples  of 
the  mutability  of  fortune !  The  remains  of  Pyrrhus 
he  caused  to  be  consumed,  with  the  honours  due  to 
his  rank  ;  and  when  Alcyoneus  with  a  kind  attention 
presented  to  him  Helenus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  whom 
he  had  found  deeply  humiliated,  and  clothed  in  mean 
attire ;  "  This  is  better,  my  son,"  said  Antigonus, 
"  than  the  beginning  was,  but  you  have  not  yet  done 
enough;  for  you  have  not  removed  that  garment, 
which  is  more  disgraceful  to  us  who  consider  our- 
selves as  victors,  than  to  him  who  assumes  the  habit 
of  the  vanquished."  He  afterwards  kindly  entertained 
Helenus,  and  sent  him  to  Epirus  in  a  style  suitable 
to  his  birth. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pyrrhus  ;  his  person  was 
athletic  and  commanding;  and  when  the  Macedo- 
nians compared  him  to  Alexander,  it  was  more  in 
allusion  to  his  mental  qualities  than  any  resemblance 
which  he  bore  to  the  features  or  person  of  that  prince. 
His  strength  and  power  of  bearing  the  severest  fatigue 
were  such  as  called  forth  the  admiration  of  those  who 
knew  him.  Those  qualities  contributed  to  raise  him 
in  the  estimation  of  Ptolemy,  while  he  was  a  hostage 
with  him  in  Egypt,  and  often  had  a  large  share  in 
securing  the  success  which  usually  attended  his  arms. 
The  turn  and  character  of  his  mind  corresponded  with 
such  powers  of  body;  and  he  seemed  to  be  formed 
for  war  as  much  by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  reso- 
lution, as  by  his  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  power 
of  bearing  privations.  His  patience  was  not  merely 
the  endurance  of  physical  evils  ;  it  was  a  moral  quality 
of  a  much  higher  value ;  which  showed  that  he  had 
not  naturally  an  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  disposition  ; 
and  it  was  admirably  exemplified  in  the  calmness  with 
which  he  bore  the  reproofs  of  Cineas,  and  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  listening  to  the  rough  and  homely  truths 
uttered  by  Fabricius.  His  admiration  of  the  Romans 
arose  as  much  from  his  veneration  for  their  probity, 
as  from  astonishment  at  their  resoluteness  :  and 
though  his  policy  sometimes  partook  of  the.  tortuous 
character  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  courts,  in  action  he 
was  always  magnanimous.  This  great  quality  showed 
itself  even  in  his  domestic  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
and  checked  that  ardour  and  quickness  which,  with- 
out it,  would  have  made  him  a  tyrant  as  well  as  a 
conqueror.  Fierce  as  he  was  in  battle,  he  was  mild 
and  gentle  to  his  subjects  and  adherents  ;  not  allowing 
himself  to  be  easily  provoked,  and  more  eager  to  re- 
quite a  kindness  than  resent  a  wrong.  "  A  pecuniary 
debt,"  he  observed,  "  may  be  repaid  to  the  heirs  of 
the  creditor ;  but  as  a  return  of  kindnesses  can  only 
be  made  while  our  friends  are  yet  living,  a  good  and 
upright  man  will  severely  regret  his  having  lost  the 
opportunity  of  requiting  them."  The  whole  of  his 
history  shows,  that  he  was  misled  by  passions  not 
sufficiently  controlled,  but  that  his  understanding 
was  powerful,  quick,  and  acute.  His  rapidity  indeed 
in  projecting  and  executing,  hurried  him  into  an 
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Biography,  excess  ;  and  he  seldom  allowed  himself  time  enough 

v— */~~^  f°r  deliberation  and  judgment :  hence  it  was,  that  he 

u.  c.      might  be  said  to  deserve  the  sarcastic  remark  of  An- 

482.       tigonus,  who  compared  him  to  a   gambler,   "  who 

—        makes  many  good  throws,  but  never  seems  to  know 

B.  c.       when  he  has  the  best  of  the  game."     If  his  religion 

272.      was  sometimes  tinctured  with  superstition,  it  must  be 

ascribed  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 

the  age  ill  which  he  lived,  and  the  art  or  credulity  of 

the  priests  by  whom  he  was  attended  ;  for  his  reply 

to  his  friends,  who  had  pronounced  a  dream  which  he 

related  to  them,  to  be  ominous,  plainly  shewed  how 

little  he  was  himself  the  slave  of  such  fears  :  "  Such 

things  as  these,"  he  said,  "  are  only  fit  to  guide  the 

idle  multitude,  and  are  full  of  uncertainty  :  let  it  be 


your  business  to  say  within  yourselves,  (parodizing  Pyrrhus 
a  verse  of  Homer,)  when  your  arms  are  in  your  ^-~y~m , 
hands,  that,  u.  c. 

"  To  fight  for  Pyrrhus  is  the  best  of  omens."  4,33. 

That   this  confidence  in  his  own  power  was  not  ill-        — 
founded,  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  his  rival  An-       B.  c. 
tigonus,  and  Hannibal  himself ;  the  former  of  whom      272 
said,  that "  if  he  lived  to  be  old,  he  would  be  the 
greatest  general  in  the  world ;"  and  the  latter,  that 
"  he  was  in  skill  and  genius  the  first  whom  the  world 
had  ever  beheld." 

See  Plutarch  in  vita  Pyrrhi.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  de 
Legat.  Livy,  vii.  29.  Epis.  xii. — xiv.  Flor.  i.  18. 
Justin,  xvi. — xviii.  xxiv.  xxv.  Mod.  Univ.  Hint.  vi. 
472 — 475-  ix.  70—97-  x.  338. 
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Biography.  THE  biography  of  this  remarkable  person,  who  oc- 
cupies so  conspicuous  a  station  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  affords  us  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  a  subject,  upon  which  we  have  already 
touched,  viz.  the  state  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  that  great  political  convulsion  which  unsettled 
the  language  and  the  principles  of  Greece,  which 
brought  alike  to  a  crisis  all  that  was  bad  and  all  that 
was  good,  in  the  civil  and  moral  constitutions  of  the 
various  states  which  were  engaged  in  the  conflict, 
and  especially  in  that  of  Athens. 

The  earliest  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which  was 
derived  to  them  through  Ionia,  from  Asia,  consisted  in 
devising  both  names  and  attributes  for  the  various 
deities,  who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  universe  ;  and  in  conveying  to 
a  simple  people  a  system  of  theology  and  ethics,  in 
allegorical  poems.  Many  fragments  of  these  were  in- 
corporated into  the  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  and 
some  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  ancient  oracular 
verses  which  are  quoted  by  the  Greek  historians. 
The  Theogonia  of  Hesiod  was  no  doubt  taken,  as  to 
its  principal  features,  from  the  cosmogony  of  some 
more  ancient  philosophical  poet ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  this  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  and  from 
whatever  source  derived,  was  coeval  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  taught ;  for  the  names  of  the 
deities  are  not  borrowed  from  the  oriental  mytho- 
logy, which  probably  supplied  many  of  the  deities 
themselves  ;  but  are  Greek  names,  significant  of  the 
attributes  which  they  were  intended  to  personify. 
Thus,  void  space  is  termed  Xaos,  from  the  verb  Xdw, 
'  to  yawn,'  Aidyp,  '  the  sky,'  is  from  al'dta,  '  to  be 
bright.' 

Certain  of  these  poets  or  philosophers,  for  the  pro- 
fessions were  not  then  distinct,  were  employed  pro- 
fessionally by  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  to  compose 
useful  mythological  poems  and  hymns,  appropriate  to 
the  worship  of  various  deities ;  in  particular  we  may 
mention  Pamphus,  and  Orpheus,  an  imitation  of 
whose  hymns  was  in  after  ages  forged  by  some 
falsary.* 

These  were  the  masters  of  wisdom  to  the  earliest 
Greeks,  who  for  many  ages  had  no  philosophical 
writings  in  prose.  Theognis  consigned  his  moral  and 
political  precepts  to  elegiac  verse ;  and  the  same  kind 
of  composition  afforded  even  to  Solon  a  vehicle  for 
instruction  of  the  most  important  kind  to  his  fellow 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  so  grave  a  writer  as  Brucker  seriously 
deducing  a  summary  of  the  Orphic  philosophy  from  these  spurious 
fragments,  many  of  which  are  of  a  date  but  little,  if  at  all,  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  to  revive  what  was  pretended  to  be  the  philosophy  of 
Orpheus  ;  and  certain  mystagogues  seem  to  have  made  the  initia- 
tion of  votaries  a  gainful  trade.  But  it  appears,  from  some  ex- 
pressions in  Euripides,  that  the  credit  of  this  sect  was,  even  in  his 
time,  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
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citizens.  It  was  not  till  history  had  descended  from  Socrates, 
the  car  of  poetry,  that  didactic  philosophy  submitted 
to  deliver  her  doctrines  in  the  sober  language  of  com- 
mon life  ;  and  it  is  very  uncertain  to  what  extent 
those  philosophers,  who  first  bore  the  name,  com- 
mitted the  results  of  their  speculations  to  writing. 
The  verses  of  Orpheus,  and  Linus,  and  Musaeus,  were 
undoubtedly  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  The  persons 
who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece,  seem  with  the  exception  of 
Thales  to  have  been  indebted  for  that  honourable  dis- 
tinction, either  to  their  political  sagacity,  or  to  their 
talent  of  expressing,  with  an  oracular  brevity,  the  most 
important  maxims  of  morality.  They  are  known  to 
us  chiefly  by  a  few  of  their  sayings ;  and  even  of  these 
the  individual  property  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained. 
It  may  perhaps  be  contended,  that  a  wise  legislator 
is  the  greatest  of  all  practical  philosophers  :  and  on 
this  account  Solon  occupies  the  very  highest  station 
amongst  those  illustrious  men,  who  have  applied  their 
wisdom  and  experience  to  the  great  ends  of  promoting 
public  virtue  and  happiness.  But,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  Thales  is  the  only  one 
of  the  seven  sages,  who  can  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  real  fathers  of  Grecian  philosophy.  And  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  left  any  writings  behind  him. 
Even  ^Esop,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  moral  apo- 
logues, probably  committed  none  of  his  fables  to 
writing.  Many  of  them  were  traditionally  preserved, 
and  mentioned  by  later  writers  ;  and  furnished  a  basis 
for  various  superstructures,  which  were  afterwards 
raised,  and  dignified  with  his  name. 

Since  neither  Thales,  nor  any  of  the  earlier  teachers 
of  wisdom  in  Greece,  left  any  works  to  posterity,  it  is 
obviously  very  difficult  to  form  any  thing  like  an  ac- 
curate notion  of  the  state  of  philosophy  in  Greece  in 
the  period  during  which  they  flourished.  As  from  the 
time  of  Thales  there  was  a  continued  succession  of 
philosophers,  it  would  of  course  happen  in  after  times, 
that  what  the  scholar  had  said,  was  attributed  to  the 
master  ;  sometimes  perhaps  even  by  the  scholar  him- 
self, when  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating  respect  to 
his  dogmas,  by  stamping  them  with  the  authority  of  a 
greater  name  than  his  own,  The  aino<s  e*0a  of  the 
Greek  philosophical  schools,  especially  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean, was  a  compendious  form  of  citation,  which 
gave  to  the  founder  of  a  sect  the  credit  of  many 
opinions  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed. 

But  for  the  whole  account  of  the  earlier  philoso- 
phers, and  for  any  knowledge  whatever  of  their  doc- 
trines, we  are  of  course  obliged  to  trust  to  writers  of 
a  more  recent  date,  who  were  probably  not  very  care- 
ful to  discriminate  between  the  claims  of  different  in- 
dividuals, nor  to  separate  the  primitive  philosophy  ot 
their  earliest  teachers  from  the  refinements  of  a  later 
age.  Indeed  the  principal  sources  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  derived,  must  be  con- 
4  R 
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Biography,  fessed  to  be  very  corrupt.  As  far  as  we  can  collect 
^— -NV-^-*/  our  notions  of  the  earlier  systems  from  the  writings  of 
From  Plato,  we  may  feel  ourselves  tolerably  secure,  although 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  outlines  are  occasion- 
ally distorted,  or  the  features  too  strongly  marked,  by 
the  brilliant  and  inventive  genius  of  that  wonderful 
man.  Even  upon  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  we  can- 
not depend  with  certainty  ;  for  he  was  notorious  for 
his  misrepresentations  of  the  tenets  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  is  only  in  the  deficiency  of  more  authentic 
sources  of  information,  that  we  can  trust  ourselves  to 
the  accuracy  of  such  a  writer  as  Plutarch  ;  and  we  can 
never  rely  with  satisfaction  upon  the  relation  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  unless  his  accounts  be  either  corrobo- 
rated by  less  doubtful  writers,  or  bear  in  themselves 
the  marks  of  consistency  and  credibility.  Amongst 
the  later  authors,  Cicero  is  the  most  trustworthy 
source  of  information  concerning  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers ;  yet  even  he  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time 
from  the  earlier  masters  of  wisdom,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  their  doctrines  descended  to  him 
much  altered  and  corrupted,  through  the  channels  of 
the  more  modern  philosophy. 

It  is  commonly  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  brought  down  philosophy  from  the 
skies,  and  introduced  her  into  the  commerce  of  civil 
life.  But  although  in  his  time  the  title  of  philosopher 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  those,  who  busied 
themselves  in  physical  researches,  or  speculated  upon 
abstract  notions ;  yet  at  an  earlier  period  the  wise  men 
of  Greece  (for  the  name  of  philosopher  was  not  then 
invented)  seem  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
laudable  objects  of  improving  the  science  of  legisla- 
tion and  government ;  in  pursuit  of  which,  they  tra- 
velled into  the  more  ancient  and  flourishing  kingdoms 
of  Egypt  and  the  East.  It  is  related  by  Herodotus 
(1.  29)  that  the  court  of  Croesus  was  visited  by  all 
the  Sophistee,*  at  that  time  living  in  Greece. 

Thales,  however,  appears  to  have  merited  the  ap- 
pellation chiefly  by  his  skill  in  astronomy  and  geome- 
try, and  by  his  theories  upon  the  formation  of  the 
universe.  They  are  the  real  foundations  of  his  fame ; 
for  as  to  his  speculations  upon  the  divine  nature  and 
government,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  from  the  causes 
abovementioned,  to  ascertain  what  were  really  the 
doctrines  of  Thales. 

One  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  difficulty. 
We  read  in  Aristotle  (de  An.  1.5.)  that  Thales  thought 
the  universe  to  be  full  of  gods.  Diogenes  Laertius 
says,  Thales  taught  that  the  universe  was  animated, 
and  full  of  daemons.  But  now  comes  Cicero,  and 
tells  us,  that  Thales  admonished  mankind  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  gods  perceived  all  things,  for  that  all 
things  were  full  of  them.  Valerius  Maximus  goes 
one  step  farther,  and  asserts  that  Thales,  being  asked 
whether  the  actions  of  men  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
gods,  replied,  Not  even  their  thoughts  ;  "  nee  cogi- 
tata,  inquit.  Ut  non  solum  manus,  sed  etiam  mentes  pu- 
ras  habere  vellemus ;  cum  secretis  cogitationibus  nostris 
cceleste  numen  ades'se  credidiasemus.  It  is  obviously  very 
probable,  that  Thales  broached  simply  the  absurd  no- 
tion, that  the  universe  was  filled  with  gods  in  every 

*  2o4>«rHjs,  '  a  contriver.'  The  Scholiast  on  Homer  11.  O.  410. 
(where  it  is  said  of  a  ship  carpenter,  8s  frd  re  irdff-ns  E5  e«Sjj  <ro<l>ii)s) 
that  the  ancients  called  all  artizans  <ro<purrcd.  Herodotus  gives 
this  appellation  to  the  mythological  philosophers  before  spoken  of, 
an d  to  Pythagoras.  Thucydides  applies  it  to  the  teachers  of  rhe- 
toric and  logic. 


part,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  various  operations 
of  nature  ;  and  that  the  moral  deductions  were  after- 
wards appended  to  it  by  later  philosophers.  And 
what  renders  this  still  more  probable  is,  that  the  an- 
swer of  Thales,  recorded  by  Valerius  Maximus,  is  by 
Plutarch  attributed  to  Pittacus.  We  may  remark  by 
the  way,  that  a  strong  instance  of  the  uncertainty,  un- 
der which  we  labour  generally,  as  to  the  tenets  of  the 
earlier  philosophers,  is  the  confusion  which  prevails, 
as  to  the  real  authors  of  many  sayings  recorded  by 
ancient  authors.  For  example,  the  celebrated  apo- 
phthegm, ^vwOt  aeav-rov,  is  by  some  attributed  to 
Chilon  of  Lacedaemon,  by  others  to  Thales,  and  by 
some  to  Apollo  himself.  Mi/Sei/  a^av  is  assigned  by 
Aristotle  to  Chilon,  but  by  many  to  Pittacus.  This  last 
mentioned  philosopher  is  also  recorded  to  have  said  to 
a  person,  who  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had  better 
marry  a  rich  wife,  or  one  suited  to  his  own  con- 
dition, Trjv  Ka-ra  aavrov  e\o  ;  which  reply  is  by  Others 
attributed  to  Solon,  and  by  some  to  Chilon.  Terttil- 
lian  relates,  that  Thales,  when  asked  by  Croesus, 
what  he  thought  of  the  Gods,  after  much  deliberation 
could  return  no  answer.  Now  older  and  more  trust- 
worthy authors  relate  the  same  story  of  Simonides. 
From  these,  and  from  many  similar  instances  which 
might  be  adduced,  appears  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing and  marking  out  the  precise  property,  which 
belongs  to  each  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  in  the 
wide  range  of  physical  and  moral  speculation,  which 
is  spread  through  the  writings  of  many  ages. 

It  is,  however,  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  the  lead- 
ing doctrine  of  Thales  was  this,  that  water  was  the 
origin  of  all  things  ;  which  some  persons  have  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  re-appearance  of  all  things 
from  the  deluge.  Whether  he  taught  that  water  was 
the  material,  and  that  the  Deity  formed  the  universe 
out  of  it,  seems  to  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  not  an  atheist,  and  that  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  incorporeal  Deity  ;  but  as  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Bayle,  (Art.  Thales)  the  opinions  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  were  so  little  connected,  that  it 
did  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  that  he  was  the 
creator  of  the  universe ;  but  many  of  them  believed 
the  gods  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world  having 
been  themselves  produced  from  chaos. 

It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  both  Thales  and 
Pythagoras  may  have  obtained  a  great  part  of  their 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  some  of  their  notions 
respecting  the  Deity  and  his  operations,  from  the  Chal- 
daean  philosophers.  It  is  going  too  far  to  suppose,  as 
some  have  done,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
Mosaic  writings  ;  but  they  were  probably  not  ignorant 
of  that  traditional  knowledge,  which  had  descended 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  was  preserved 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  As- 
sjria.  It  is  observed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (who  per- 
haps had  not  much  better  means  of  knowing  the  fact, 
than  we  have,)  that  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  as  well  as  the 
poets  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Melampus,  and  Homer,  and 
the  philosophers,  Pythagoras  and  others,  had  drawn 
most  of  their  knowledge  from  Egypt.  And  Diogenes 
asserts,  upon  the  authority,  as  he  says,  of  Hecatseus 
and  Aristagoras,  that  the  Egyptians  had  taught,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  that  the  world  had  a  beginningj 
that  the  earth  was  spherical,  and  the  stars  of  the 
nature  of  lire  ;  and  that  the  soul  was  immortal. 
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Biography.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  considering  the 
passages  which  Bp.  Stillingtleet  has  collected  in  his 
Origines  Sacrte,  b.  iii.  c.  3.  will  readily  recognise,  in 
the  physics  of  Thales,  some  traces  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. The  water,  which  according  to  Thales  was 
the  primitive  form  of  matter,  corresponds  to  the 
chaotic  mass  which  "was  without  form  and  void." 

To  return  to  the  theology  of  Thales ;  amidst  the 
conflicting  accounts  which  later  writers  have  given  of 
his  opinions,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  delivered  no 
express  dogma  on  the  subject ;  but  tacitly  supposed 
the  existence  of  a  God. 

With  regard  to  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  natural 
history,  we  may  remark,  that  he  held  the  moon  to 
be  a  solid  body,  like  the  earth  ;  and  to  receive  its  light 
from  the  sun  ;  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe  ;  that  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  caused  by 
the  intervention  of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth.  His  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  predict  eclipses  of  the  sun;  this  we  know, 
upon  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  :  but  with  what  de- 
gree of  precision,  whether  to  the  assigning  of  the  exact 
hour, we  cannot  determine.*  Proclus  tells  us,  and  most 
probably  his  assertion  is  true,  that  Thales  derived  his 
mathematical  knowledge  from  Egypt;  and  that 
amongst  other  geometrical  problems  he  discovered 
the  following,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  :  1.  That  a  circle  is  bisected  by  its 
diameter.  2.  That  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  equal  to  each  other.  3.  That  two  straight 
lines  intersecting  one  another,  make  the  vertical  an- 
gles, at  the  point  of  intersection,  equal.  Thales  also 
introduced  into  Greece  an  improved  distribution  of  the 
year,  which  he  divided  into  365  days. 

Anaximander,  who  taught  publicly  the  opinions 
which  Thales  had  broached  in  private,  was  born  about 
the  42d  Olympiad.  He  has  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  Anaximenes,  and  sometimes  with  Anax- 
agoras.  He  was  the  first  person  that  constructed  a 
geographical  map.  We  find  Aristagoras,  not  many 
years  afterwards  in  possession  of  a  map  of  the  world, 
engraven  on  brass.  (Herod,  v.  49.)  He  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  gnomon,  not  the  sun-dial  used  to  distin- 
guish the  hours  of  the  day,  but  an  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  times  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  meri- 
dian line.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  division  of 
the  day  into  hours  was  known  in  Greece  till  two  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  Anaximander  (See  Ernesti 
Opusc.  Philol.  p.  23.) 

Anaximander  held  that  the  origin  and  element  of 
all  things  was  TO  uTreipov,  infinity.  What  this  Smtpw 
was,  he  did  not  determine  j  whether  any  thing  mate- 
rial, or  an  infinite  intelligence  :  later  philosophers  ex- 
plained it  of  the  former  ;  and  in  consequence  Anaxi- 
mander has  been  classed  amongst  the  atheists.  Ac- 
cording to  Cudworth,  Thales  was  a  theist ;  but  Anaxi- 


*  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  account  which 
is  given  of  the  notions  of  Anaximander,  that  eclipses  were  caused 
by  the  stopping  up  of  the  orifices,  through  which  the  fire  of  the 
sun  and  moon  exhaled.  If  Thales  did  really  predict  an  eclipse,  he 
must  either  have  known  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  possessed 
a  far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy  than  his  scholar,  or 
he  must  have  obtained  some  information  of  an  expected  eclipse 
from  the  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  astronomers,  which  perhaps  is 
not  an  improbable  conjecture. 


mamler,  Anuximenes,  Hippo,  and  others,  were  atheis- 
tical, who  held  that  matter  devoid  of  life  and  under- 
standing, was  the  first  principle.  But  in  point  of  fact 
so  little  is  really  known  of  the  doctrines  of  these  phi- 
losophers, that  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  they  were 
believers  in  the  existence  of  a  God  or  not.  One  thing 
should  be  remembered,  that  many  of  them  in  all 
likelihood  may  have  broached  opinions  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  world,  which  ultimately  conducted 
their  followers  to  atheism,  without  being  sensible,  at 
the  time,  of  their  tendency. 

The  successor  of  Anaximander  was  Anaximenes, 
who  taught  that  the  uTreipov  of  his  master  was  air ; 
which  was  in  some  degree  recurring  to  the  mythology 
of  the  poets,  who  identified  the  supreme  Deity  with 
JEther,  the  atmosphere.  Anaximenes,  however, 
maintained  that  the  gods  had  their  origin  from  this 
eternal  and  infinite  air.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
these  philosophers,  when  they  spoke  of  the  existence 
of  gods,  or  rather  deities,  Saifiove?,  did  not  refer  to 
them  as  the  creators,  or  original  causes  of  things,  but 
merely  as  a  kind  of  beings  greatly  superior  to  man, 
and  possessing  authority  over  them.  So  that  a  belief 
in  their  existence  was  perfectly  compatible  with  a  real 
and  philosophical  atheism.  The  grand  doctrine  of 
atheism  is  this  :  that  the  substance  of  matter,  or  ex- 
tended body,  is  the  only  real  entity  ;  and  therefore 
the  only  unmade  thing,  which  is  neither  generable  nor 
to  be  created,  but  self-existent  from  all  eternity.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  philosopher,  who  asserted 
the  eternity  of  matter,  thereby  intended  to  deny  the 
eternity  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  some  appear  to 
have  thought  that  an  eternal  cause  must  have  had  an 
eternal  effect ;  as  for  instance  Aristotle,  who  main- 
tained the  eternal  existence  of  the  world,  says,  "  If 
there  were  nothing  but  matter  in  the  world,  there 
would  be  no  original  cause,  but  an  infinite  succes- 
sion of  causes."  Others  again  entertain  the  contra- 
dictory hypothesis,  that  matter  was  eternal  and  self- 
existent,  and  that  the  Deity  was  co-existent  with  it ; 
in  short,  that  the  artificer  of  the  universe,  and  his  ma- 
terials, were  both  self-existent.  So  that  it  remains 
very  doubtful,  whether  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic 
school,  did  really  intend  to  exclude  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence from  their  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse. "  It  plainly  appears,"  says  Dr.  S.  Clarke, 
"  how  little  reason  modern  atheists  have  to  boast 
either  of  the  authority  or  reasons  of  those  ancient  phi- 
losophers, who  held  the  eternity  of  the  world.  For 
since  these  men  neither  proved,  nor  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  material  world  was  original  to  itself, 
independent,  or  self-existing  ;  but  only  that  it  was  an 
eternal  effect  of  an  eternal  cause,  which  is  God  ;  it  is 
evident,  that  this  their  opinion,  even  supposing  it  could 
by  no  means  be  refuted,  could  afford  no  manner  of 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  atheists  in  our  days  ;  who, 
excluding  supreme  mind  and  intelligence  out  of  the 
universe,  would  make  mere  matter  and  necessity  the 
original  and  eternal  cause  of  all  things." 

The  great  difference  between  the  theists  and  atheists 
before  the  time  of  Aristotle  was,  that  the  former 
affirmed  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  God,  the 
latter,  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of  eternally  existent 
matter  ;  and  this  theory  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ionic  school. 

The  Atomic  theory  is  attributed  by  Plato  to  1'rota- 
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Biography,  goras  :  but  its  real  authors  (as  applied  to  the  purposes 
•*"  of  atheism)  were  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  who  lived 
about  460  B.  c.  They  made  the  two  great  principles 
of  nature  to  be  the  Plenum  and  the  Vacuum,  the  one 
ov,  the  other  fty  ov.  They  taught  that  every  thing  was 
made  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  indivi- 
sible corpuscles,  some  of  which  were  round,  some  an- 
gular, some  curved  and  hooked.  These  were  called 
by  Xenocrates  fte^Orj  aomlpc-ira,  "  indivisible  magni- 
tudes," by  Pythagoras  fiovdSc?,  "  units."  Fire  and  the 
soul,  according  to  these  philosophers,  consist  of  sphe- 
rical corpuscles,  which  Democritus  compared  to  the 
motes  in  the  sunbeams.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
all  things  are  materially  and  mechanically  necessary. 
But  the  older  atomists,  (i.  e.  those  who  believed  in 
the  formation  of  the  world  from  atoms,  but  did 
not  exclude  spiritual  essence,  or  rather  incorporeal 
substance)  were  generally  theists  ;  as  for  instance, 
Pythagoras  and  Parmenides. 

A  determined  opponent  of  Democritus  was  Anaxa- 
goras, the  successor  of  Anaximenes,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Ionic  school,  whose  philosophy  is  a 
subject  of  more  immediate  interest  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Athens,  and  became  the 
instructor  of  Pericles  and  Euripides,  and  the  source 
from  which  Socrates  derived  his  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy.  Anaxagoras  discovered  that  there  were 
inequalities  in  the  moon's  surface ;  and  asserted  that 
the  sun  was  a  mass  of  burning  matter.  He  main- 
tained that  snow  was  black  ;  and  that  the  eyes  were 
not  capable  of  discovering  the  true  colours  of  objects. 
Of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  maintain  these 
opinions,  the  ancient  writers  give  but  an  indifferent 
account.  It  would  appear  that  Anaxagoras  had 
adopted  a  leading  notion  of  the  old  materialists,  which 
has  been  revived  by  modern  philosophers  ;  that  the 
qualities  of  bodies,  which  strike  our  senses,  have  no 
real  existence  without  us,  but  are  images  and  appear- 
ances within  us.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
Anaxagoras,  we  fortunately  possess  some  unexception- 
able documents,  in  the  poetry  of  his  disciple  Euripides, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  was  called,  the  philosopher  of 
the  stage j  and  who  introduced  into  many  of  his 
dramas  the  leading  tenets  of  his  master  ;  particularly 
into  his  Chrysippus. 

The  founder  of  the  Ionic  school  had  taught,  that  the 
Deity  was  the  mind  of  the  universe ;  a  notion  very  nearly 
if  not  exactly  coinciding  with  that  of  the  Hylozoick 
philosophers,  who  said  that  matter  was  endowed  with 
a  kind  of  reason.  But  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  who 
taught  in  express  terms  a  Oeb?  cqjiiovp'/ov,  a  divine 
creator  of  the  world.  According  to  him,  all  things 
were  a  shapeless  and  inert  mass,  which  the  divine  in- 
telligence endued  with  motion,  form,  and  beauty. 
Euripides  calls  the  Deity  awTo0vr}v,  "self-existent," 
and  says  that  he  "  interwove  nature  with  the  ethereal 
circle,  or  orb."  In  other  passages  he  represents  the 
Anaxagorean  doctrine  of  the  divine  mind  informing 
matter,  by  the  poetical  union  of  ^Ether,  with  the 
Earth. 


Opas  r 
K.a.1  -/ 
ToOroc 


wnfipor  alOtpa 
vypctis  iv  ayK<i 
,  rdi'S*  rryov  Ot6v. 


See'st  thou  on  high  this  vast  expanse  of  air, 
Knrircling  in  its  liquid  arms  the  earth  ? 
This,  this  is  Jove,  revere  the  present  God. 


Hence  we  find,  in  the  surviving  plays  of  Euripides, 
frequent  invocations  to  Jove  and  the  earth.  This  part 
of  the  poetical  mythology  of  the  Greek  drama  is  fully 
illustrated  by  Valckenaer  in  his  Diatribe  on  the  Frag- 
ments of  Euripides,  who  conjectures  that  Anaxagoras 
derived  his  notion  of  the  two  principles  of  animal  life 
from  Egypt,  the  great  nursery  of  Greek  philosophy  ; 
since  Procopius  (a  very  late  writer  it  must  be  confessed) 
mentions  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene  as  one  of  those, 
who  travelled  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  physics  and  theology. 

Another  dogma  of  Anaxagoras  was,  that  nature  con- 
sisted in  the  repeated  union  and  dissolution  of  the 
same  particles;  agreeably  to  what  Lucretius  says 
(ii.  1001.) 

Nee  sic  interimit  mors  res,  ut  material 
Corpora  conficiat,  sed  coetum  dissupat  ollis. 
And  Ovid, 

Nee  perit  in  tanto  quicquam  (mihi  credite)  mundo  -t 
Sed  variat,  faciemque  novat. 

It  was  upon  the  strength  of  this  doctrine,  that  So- 
crates afterwards  asserted,  that  the  souls  of  men,  when 
freed  from  their  temporary  union  with  the  body,  re- 
turned to  their  native  heaven. 

The  most  curious  and  abstruse  of  his  notions  was 
that  of  the  6ft,oioficpciai,  or  similar  particles.  He  main- 
tained that  every  body  consisted  of  particles  similar  to 
itself ;  for  instance,  gold  consists  of  atoms  of  gold ;  a 
bone  of  minute  bones,  and  so  on.  (This  doctrine  is 
detailed  and  refuted  by  Lucretius,  i.  830.)  He  consi- 
dered that  every  thing  was  of  a  mixed  nature  except 
mind,  which  animated  and  moved  the  universe. 
Anaxagoras  himself  was  called  NoS?,  "Mind,"  probably 
from  this  dogma.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  sup- 
posed certain  revolutions  (£?i/ot)  of  the  world,  or  of 
parts  of  the  universe,  which  were  quite  independent 
of  this  mind.  Moreover  he  attributed  mind  to  animals 
of  every  kind,  which  he  designated  by  the  same 
appellation  as  that  which  he  applied  to  the  supreme 
intelligence. 

It  being  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Anaxagoras  sup- 
posed the  chaotic  mass  of  particles  to  have  been  re- 
duced into  order  by  the  divine  intelligence,  it  may  ap- 
pear strange,  that  Irenaeus  should  have  branded  him 
with  the  imputation  of  Atheism.  The  following  pas- 
sage of  that  father  is  quoted  by  Bayle  (Art.  ANAXAGO- 
RAS, p.  212.)  Anaxagoras  autem,  qui  et  Athens  cogno- 
minatus  est,  dogmatizuvit  facta  animalia  decidentibus  e 
coelo  in  terrain  seminibus,  quod  et  hi  ipsi  in  matris  su<e 
transtulerunt  semina,  et  esse  hoc  semen  seipsos  statim  con- 
fitentes  apud  eos  qui  sensum  habent,  et  ipsos  esse  quee  sunt 
Anaxagorce  irreligiosi  semina. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Irenaeus  confounded 
Anaxagoras  theClazomenian  with  Diagoras  theMelian, 
who  was  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Atheist. 

Anaxagoras  was  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which 
embarrass  all  the  speculations  of  human  reason  upon 
the  final  causes  of  things ;  he  complained  that  all 
things  were  surrounded  with  darkness.  In  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  he  found  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty; although  even  in  this  department  of  knowledge 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  speculations  upon  abstruse 
points.  He  is  said  to  have  treated  of  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  of  the  nature  of  comets,  of  the  milky  way, 
earthquakes,  winds,  thunder,  eclipses,  and  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  Nile :  a  constant  source  of  perplexity 
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Biography,  to  the  ancient  naturalists.  lie  is  related  to  have  fore- 
told the  full  of  a  stone  from  the  sun,  which  did  actually 
fall  into  the  Goat's  river  in  Thrace,  and  was  there 
venerated  as  having  come  from  heaven.  This  is  a 
curious  incident.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  that 
Anaxagoras  should  have  predicted  the  fall  of  the  stone : 
the  fact  probably  is,  that  having  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance, he  said  that  the  stone  had  fallen  from  the  sun, 
agreeably  to  his  own  hypothesis  of  the  sun's  being  an 
ignited  mass  of  stone.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
distinct  mention  of  an  aerolite,  or  meteorolite,  which 
occurs  in  ancient  history  j*  and  the  account,  given  by 
Anaxagoras  of  the  stone  in  question,  is  pretty  nearly 
as  probable  as  the  theory  of  La  Place,  who  supposes 
these  meteorolites  to  be  projected  from  a  volcano  in 
the  moon,  and  having  passed  the  sphere  of  lunar  gra- 
vitation, to  pursue  their  course  to  the  earth's  surface. 
Amongst  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  on  points  of 
natural  history,  the  most  remarkable  are  these  : 

1.  That  sleep  is  an  affection  merely  of  the  body, 
not  of  the  mind. 

2.  That  the  cause  of  winds  is  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  by  the  sun's  rays.     His  successors  not  contented 
with  this  simple  and  true  account  of  the  matter,  had 
recourse  to  much  more  complicated  and  improbable 
causes. 

3.  That  earthquakes  are  caused  by  air  confined  in 
subterraneous  caverns. 

4.  That  the  rainbow  is  occasioned  by  the  reflection 
of  the  sun's  rays  in  a  dense  cloud,  opposite  the  sun. 
(Brucker  says,  "  by  the  refraction,"  but  the  word  in 
Plutarch  is  ava.K\a.ai<i,  which  Aristotle  uses  of  the  re- 
flexion of  light.     The  philosophers  of  that  age  knew 
nothing  of  refraction :  and  when  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
rainbow,  although  he  uses  the  word  refringi,  he  seems 
to  mean  reflexion.) 

Anaxagoras  committed  to  writing  some  of  his  lucu- 
brations ;  Socrates  is  represented  by  Plato  as  express- 
ing the  dissatisfaction  which  he  experienced,  upon  the 
perusal  of  a  work  of  Anaxagoras,  at  finding  that  he 
proceeded  no  further,  in  accounting  for  the  actual 
state  of  things,  than  mechanical  causes  ;  instead  of 
assigning  moral  causes,  such  as  the  fitness  of  things, 
the  principles  of  order,  &c.  Bayle  defends  Anaxago- 
ras, upon  the  ground,  that,  having  once  admitted  a 
first  moving  cause,  he  had  no  occasion  to  recur  to  it 
in  his  explanation  of  the  separate  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. It  appears  from  this  account,  that  Socrates  was 
not  a  scholar  of  Anaxagoras. 

The  principles  of  Anaxagoras  were  taken  up  by 
Diogenes  Apolloniates,  the  next  philosopher  of  the 
Ionic  school,  who  made,  however,  this  important 
change,  that  he  supposed  the  air  not  only  to  be  the 
first  principle  of  all  things,  but  also  the  efficient  and 
moving  principle. 

Diogenes  was  succeeded  by  Archelaus,  both  of  them 
having  been  hearers  of  Anaxagoras.  Archelaus  was 
called,  by  way  of  eminence  o  fanned?,  "  the  natural 
philosopher."  Some  writers  have  attributed  to  him 
the  honour,  which  is  most  commonly  assigned  to 
Anaxagoras,  of  having  been  the  first  to  import  philoso- 
phy from  Ionia  into  Athens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 

*  We  ought  perhaps  to  except  the  Sion-pris  &ya\fjui  of  tht  Tauric 
Diana,  and  the  8wirrr)js  W\TTJ  or  ancile  of  Nuina  ;  both  of  which 
were  probably  aerolites. 


Archelaui-  might  have  been  the  first  who  established 
a  regular  school  of  philosophy  in  that  city  ;  for 
Ana\a;;-oras  perhaps  only  taught  sonic  occasional  <liM-i- 
plcs.  But  the  method  by  which  Bayle  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  two  accounts,  is  this :  The  ancient 
writers  say  nothing  more,  than  that  Archelaus  first 
transported  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy  from  Ionia 
to  Athens;  which  is  strictly  true  :  for  during  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  Anaxagoras  in  Attica,  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  Ionia  was  not  vacant  ;  whereas,  when 
Archelaus  came  to  Athens,  he  left  no  successor  behind 
him  in  Ionia. 

Where  Archelaus  altered  the  dogmas  of  Anaxago- 
ras in  physics,  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  worse  : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  moral  philosophy  , 
since  he  maintained  the  dangerous  position,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  natural  right  :  that  all  actions  are 
in  themselves,  indifferent ;  and  that  their  moral  qua- 
lity depends  solely  on  the  decrees  of  human  laws  ;  TO 

i'lh-iiini-  ftvat  Kai  10  ata-^pov  ovffrvoei,  <\\\a  voftu>,    '  that 

justice  and  turpitude  are  not  such  by  nature,  but  by 
law.'  This  sentiment  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which 
was  put  by  Euripides  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  cha- 
racters in  his  ^Eolus. 

rl  8'  alaxpov,  «  fj.ii  rotffi  xpw/xli/ois  8oxc? ; 
•  What  is  base,  which  does  not  seem  so  to  those  who  do  it?' 

For  there  is  nothing  either  good,  or  bad, 
But  thinking  mokes  it  so. 

Shaksprare.    Hamlet. 

In  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  Diogenes  the  Cynic  is 
related  to  have  said, 

ala"Xfbv  r6  7'  alffxpbv,  K&V  So/c?)  >Av  /i)j  80*77. 
'  What  is  base,  is  base,  whether  it  be  thought  so  or  not.' 
Possibly,  however,  Archelaus  intended  merely  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  j  and  consequently  of 
any  distinction  between  right  and   wrong,  independ- 
ently of  the  will  of  the  legislation  :   we  cannot  pro- 
nounce him  guilty  of  impiety,  till  it  can  be  determined 
whether  by  i>o'/io<?,  he  meant  human  laws,  or  the  de- 
clared will  of  the  Deity. 

In  closing  this  brief  account  of  the  Ionic  school, 
we  have  one  remark  to  make,  which  will  throw 
light  upon  some  transactions  in  the  life  of  Socrates. 
It  was  a  leading  principle  of  the  received  mythology 
of  those  times,  that  all  the  different  operations  of  na- 
ture were  performed  by  the  agency  of  genii,  an  inferior 
class  of  deities,  at  whose  will  the  lightning  flashed, 
the  earth  quaked,  the  stars  withdrew  their  light. 
Earth,  air,  and  sea  were  peopled  with  these  imaginary 
agents,  who  were  subject  to  the  order  and  control 
of  the  superior  gods.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
vens were  referred  to  their  respective  powers ;  and 
when  any  portent  alarmed  an  ignorant  people,  it  was 
attributed  to  the  anger  of  some  offended  deity. 

Now  the  new  philosophy,  which  pretended  to  assign 
natural  and  material  causes  for  these  various  pheno- 
mena, went  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  this  superstition 
(emphatically  termed  by  the  Greeks,  faiftbuftovl*,  'a 
fear  of  the  genii.')  The  attributing  of  a  solar  eclipse 
to  the  periodical  interposition  of  the  moon  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  instead  of  consideiing  it  as  a 
portent  sent  by  some  superior  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  announcing  some  approaching  calamity,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  nothing  &SS  than  depriving  their 
deities  of  a  legitimate  privilege.  And  besides,  there 
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Biography,  was  a  numerous  tribe  of  people  in  Greece,  called 
^ """V^"*7  <?£r>/7'7Ta'>  or  expounders,  whose  trade  it  was  to  explain 
From  portents,  omens,  and  presages  of  every  kind  ;  and  it 
was  an  art  productive  of  no  inconsiderable  gains  to  its 
professors.  He,  therefore,  who  undertook  to  show 
that  these  phenomena,  which  resulted  from  the  esta- 
blished and  unerring  laws  of  nature,  could  never  be 
the  prognostics  of  contingent  events,  (inasmuch  as 
they  will  certainly  happen,  whether  the  events  them- 
selves happen  or  not,)  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  lu- 
crative calling  of  the  whole  tribe  of  exegetre  and 
soothsayers. 

The  example  of  Nicias,  as  represented  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  his  account  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Sicily,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  hold,  which  this 
superstition  had  obtained,  upon  the  minds  even  of  the 
higher  classes  in  Greece :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Pericles  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  advantage 
which  a  man  of  powerful  mind  acquires  over  his  con- 
temporaries, by  divesting  himself  of  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The  following 
is  the  observation  of  Plutarch.  "  Pericles  not  only  de- 
rived this  benefit  from  his  intercouse  with  Anaxagoras; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  rendered  superior  to  that 
kind  of  superstitious  fear,  which  astonishment  at  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  excites  in  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  them,  and  byreason  of  their 
inexperience,  are  disturbed,  and  like  persons  possessed, 
in  religious  matters :  from  which  superstition  natural 
philosophy  emancipates  a  man,  and  inspires  him  with 
a  firm  piety,  accompanied  by  pleasing  hopes,  in  the 
room  of  this  terrifying  and  feverish  superstition."  The 
same  author,  speaking  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
which  induced  Nicias  to  defer  his  retreat,  says,  that 
eclipses  of  the  sun  were  then  pretty  well  understood 
by  the  common  people  to  be  occasioned  by  the  moon  j 
but  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  itself  was  much  more  in- 
comprehensible, and  a  subject  of  great  alarm.  For 
Anaxagoras,  the  first  philosopher  who  had  written 
clearly  on  the  subject,  had  not  publicly  divulged  his 
opinions  ;  but  his  scholars  kept  them  close  amongst 
themselves,  through  fear  of  the  people,  who  could  not 
endure  those  philosophers  who  treated  of  natural 
causes,  but  called  them  in  contempt  ^6T6u>/>oAe'<Txat,  or 
"  persons  who  prose  about  things  in  the  sky  ;"  being 
jealous  of  their  attributing  to  natural  causes,  that 
which  belonged  to  the  gods  alone ;  for  which  reason 
Protagoras  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  Anaxagoras 
put  into  prison ;  from  which  he  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty liberated  by  Pericles. 

It  was  obviously  the  interest  of  all  the  expounders 
and  soothsayers  abovementioned,  to  foment  the  po- 
pular jealousy  of  these  studies,  and  to  raise  the  cry  of 
atheism  against  the  new  philosophy.  Anaxagoras  was 
accused  of  impiety,  because  he  asserted  that  the  sun 
was  a  mass  of  ignited  stone,  thereby  degrading  that 
luminary  from  the  order  of  gods ;  and  when  Aristo- 
phanes, some  years  afterwards,  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
popular  odium  on  Socrates,  he  represented  him  as  a 
minute  philosopher,  prying  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 
It  was  well  observed  by  Justin  Martyr,  "  Those  per- 
sons before  the  Christian  era,  who  endeavoured,  by  the 
strength  of  human  understanding,  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  nature  of  things,  were  brought  into  the 
courts  of  justice  as  impious,  and  overcurious." 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  name  which  was 
applied  to  these  persons  who  inquired  into  the  secrets 


of  nature,  or  studied  political  economy,  was  2o0tffT^9, 
"  sophist  "  It  is  said  by  Isocrates,  that  Solon  was  the 
first  who  assumed  this  title  ;  that  is,  probably,  the  first 
Athenian.  About  the  time  of  Socrates  this  appellation 
began  to  be  applied  to  those  professors  of  wisdom, 
who  dogmatised  with  confidence  upon  every  subject, 
and  taught  philosophy,  as  a  perfect  science,  for  pay  ; 
while  the  modest  inquirers  after  truth  contented  them- 
selves with  the  title  of  0t\o'<ro0o«,  "  lovers  of  wis- 
dom," after  the  example  of  Pythagoras.  By  degrees, 
these  two  classes  of  men  became  distinct  from,  and 
opposed  to,  each  other,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Socrates  ;  but,  in  his  time,  the  distinction  was  not 
established.  About  that  period,  however,  the  sophists 
began  to  assume  a  tone  of  greater  confidence,  and  pro 
fessed  to  teach  the  principles  of  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy as  matters,  not  of  investigation,  but  of  cer- 
tainty ;  and,  seeing  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
lectures  of  Anaxagoras,  by  whose  advice  Pericles  had 
been  enabled  to  obtain  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  they  joined  the  arts  of  logic 
and  eloquence  to  the  study  of  morality  and  natural 
history,  and  pretended  to  be  masters  and  teachers  of 
the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  In  reading  the 
history  of  those  times,  as  it  regards  the  progress  of 
philosophy,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
sophists  of  the  Socratic  age  with  those  of  a  later  pe- 
riod, who  confined  themselves  to  the  art  of  rhetoric  : 
such  were  the  sophistae  whose  lives  were  written  by 
1'hilostratus.  That  the  sophists  at  Athens  combined 
natural  philosophy  with  eloquence  and  politics,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  sentiments  of  Socrates,  as  re- 
ported by  Xenophon.  "  No  person  ever  saw  or  heard 
an  irreligious  or  impious  action,  or  word,  of  Socrates  : 
for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  discourse  concerning 
the  nature  of  all  things,  as  most  of  his  contemporaries 
did,  considering  how  that,  which  the  sophists  call  the 
universe  (Kcff/Ao?),  is  constituted,  and  by  what  neces- 
sity each  of  the  heavenly  phenomena  happens  ;  but  he 
used  to  prove  the  folly  of  those  who  busied  themsel.es 
about  such  things  :  and  he  used  to  inquire,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  they  applied  themselves  to  these  pur- 
suits, having  previously  obtained  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  every  thing  relating  to  man  ;  or  whether  they 
could  reconcile  it  to  their  notions  of  propriety  and 
duty,  to  omit  all  consideration  of  human  affairs,  and 
study  only  divine  things.  And  he  expressed  his 
surprise  at  their  not  clearly  perceiving,  that  these 
things  are  not  discoverable  by  the  human  intel- 
lect ;  since  even  those  who  most  prided  themselves 
upon  discoursing  on  these  subjects,  did  not  think 
alike,  but  differed  with  one  another  like  so  many  crazy 
people  j  for  some  crazy  persons  are  not  afraid,  even 
of  things  which  are  really  formidable  ;  while  others 
see  fear  where  there  is  none  :  some  again  make  no 
scruple  of  saying  or  doing  any  thing,  even  in  a  crowd, 
while  others  cannot  bear  even  to  appear  in  public  : 
some  respect  neither  temple  nor  altar,  nor  any  thing 
pertaining  to  the  gods,  while  others  worship  sticks 
and  stones,  and  beasts.  So  amongst  natural  philoso- 
phers ;  some  think  that  there  is  only  one  entity,  others 
an  infinite  multitude  ;  some  hold  that  all  things  are 
continually  in  motion,  others  that  nothing  can  be 
moved  ;  some  assert  that  all  things  are  generated  and 
destroyed,  others  that  nothing  can  be  generated  or 
destroyed."  —  "The  older  sophists,"  says  Philostratus 
(i.  e.  those  of  the  age  of  Socrates),  "  discoursed  largely 
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Biography,  upon  all  philosophical  questions ;  for  instance,  con- 
v^ _N/-^/  cerning  fortitude,  justice,  heroes  and  gods,  the  forma- 
tion and  figure  of  the  universe  j  whereas  the  more 
recent  sophists  (not  the  latest  of  all,  but  those  of  a 
middle  age)  delineated  characters,  and  discussed  ques- 
tions relating  to  individual  persons  (v7roOcaei<!  «'e  oi/o/ia) 
mentioned  in  history.  The  first  of  the  older  sophists 
was  Gorgias  of  Leontium ;  of  the  second  class, 
^.schines,  the  son  of  Atrometus,  who  professed  the 
art  in  Caria  and  Rhodes,  after  his  political  failure  at 
Athens."  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  pursued  by  the  philosopher  and  the  ancient 
sophist,  in  their  teaching.  "The  old  sophistic  art  may 
properly  be  termed  a  philosophising  rhetoric,  for  it 
discusses  the  same  topics  as  the  philosophers  ;  but 
what  they  propose  in  the  form  of  questions,  advancing 
step  by  step,  and  professing  not  to  know  with  certain- 
ty ;  of  all  this  the  old  sophist  professes  a  perfect  know- 
ledge. He  begins  his  discourses  with  I  know,  and  I 
understand,  and  /  have  thoroughly  considered,*  and  noth- 
ing is  certain  to  man  (fiefiaiov  uvOpw-n-w  ovdev,  this  seems 
to  refer  to  the  universal  doubt  of  the  sceptics)." 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  Socrates  was  the  first 
who  transferred  philosophy  from  the  contemplation  of 
natural  history  to  the  manners  of  men  :  but  this  is  not 
literally    true;    for   although  the   Ionic   school  was 
chiefly  employed  in  physiological  researches,  the  so- 
phists, who  came  to  Athens  about  the  time  of  Socrates, 
professed,  at  least,  to  combine  ethics  and  politics  with 
the  more  abstruse   studies  of  nature.     The  principal 
merit,  however,  to  which  they  laid  claim,  was  that  of 
communicating  to  their  disciples  a  ready  off-hand  kind 
of  knowledge,  which  might  enable  them  to  talk  spe- 
ciously and  fluently  upon  all  subjects  whatever  ;f  and 
to  impart  to  them  that  pernicious  skill  in  dialectics,  by 
which  they  might  baffle  their  adversary,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  "make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause."     In  his  celebrated  dialogue,  entitled  '  The  So- 
phist,' Plato  has  exposed  the  manners  and  arts  of  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  against  whom  Socrates  declared 
interminable  war.    So  successful  were  these  pretenders 
to  wisdom,  in  their  endeavours  to  impose  upon  their 
countrymen,  that  the  most  eminent  of  them  moved 
from  city  to  city,  attended  by  a  vast  train  of  scholars, 
who  paid  large  sums,  for  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  taught  the   art  of  deceiving  and  overreaching 
their  fellow  citizens  :  and,  indeed,  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  Socrates  applied  the  term  sophist  exclusively  to 
those  who  sold  wisdom  for  money,  and  would  not  al- 
low them  to  be  called  either  aofoior  0tAo'<ro0ot.    The 
sophist  is  described  in  the  dialogue  abovementioned, 
as,  1.  a  mercenary  hunter  of  rich  young  men  :  2.  a 
wholesale  trafficker  in  metaphysical  knowledge :  3.  a 
retail  trader  in  the  same  :  4.  one  who  sells  his  own 

*  Kal  iroAcu  SitaKffj.fj.ai,  which  Olearius  renders  ac  rursns,  du- 
bito,  as  if  it  were  tcai  trd\iv  SiewKeVrofiai.  PLilostratus  seems^to 
have  had  in  his  mind  that  verse  of  Aristophanes  (Ran.  860),  fyt?5a 
rovrov,  Kal  5itffKtfj.fj.ai  ird\ai,  '  have  thoroughly  considered  him.'  It 
was  a  word  used  by  the  Pyrrhonists. 

f  :\Vhen  Socrates  professed  his  desire  to  ask  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  art  which  Gorgias  professed,  Callicles  says  to  him, 
"  There  is  nothing  like  asking  the  man  himself,  Socrates ;  for  this 
is  one  part  of  his  public  exhibition :  it  was  only  just  now  that  he  de- 
sired any  one  of  the  party  to  ask  him  any  question  he  pleased,  and 
declared  that  he  would  give  an  answer  to  all."  Upon  which, 
Chaerephon  asks  Gorgias  whether  this  be  true ;  to  which  he  re  • 
plies,  "  It  is  quite  true,  Chaerephon  :  1  did  make  this  promise  ; 
and  moreover,  I  say,  that  nobody  has  put  a  new  question  to  me  for 
these  many  years."  Plato,  Gorg-,  p.  447. 
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manufactures :  5.  one  practised  in  the  gymnastic;-  of  Socrates. 
litigious  eloquence  :  6.  one,  who  himself  contradicts, 
and  teaches  others  to  contradict,  and  be  contentious  in 
questions  relating  to  divine  things,  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  to  political  science:*  7-  a  kind  of  con- 
jurer, or  juggler,  who,  with  the  semblance  of  truth, 
persuades  young  men  that  he  knows  every  thing, 
whereas,  in  fact,  he  has  only  a  delusive  show  of  wis- 
dom, without  the  substance.  The  dialectic  subtlety  of 
these  men  is  exposed  by  Plato,  in  his  Euthydemus ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  by  their  minute  cavils 
and  objections,  by  their  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
they  led  the  way  to  a  truer  and  more  exact  system  of 
logic  than  had  heretofore  been  known. 

The  great  leader  of  the  sophists  was  Protagoras  of 
Abdera,  or  of  Teos,  a  scholar  of  Democritus,  who, 
having  commenced  the  custom  of  demanding  a  fee  for 
admission  to  his  lectures,  amassed  more  money,  says 
Socrates,  in  Plato,  than  Phidias,  and  any  ten  sculptors 
besides.  This  gainful  trade  he  pursued  for  forty  years, 
and,  when  he  died,  left  a  great  reputation  behind  him. 
He  was  not,  however,  the  earliest  sophist ;  for  Socrates 
is  made  to  say  in  the  same  place  (Menon.  p.  373.  ed. 
Bip.)  that  many  others  had  followed  the  same  profes- 
sion before  him.  He  was,  however,  the  first  who  gave 
lectures  for  pay. 

Amongst  the  scholars  of  Protagoras,  the  most  re- 
markable were  Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  who  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  (whom  Philostratus  calls 
the  jEschylus  of  sophists),  and  Prodicus,  of  Ceos ;  in 
the  number  of  whose  hearers  were  Euripides,  Isocra- 
tes,  Xenophon,  and  Socrates  himself,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  Plato,  as  saying  to  Meno,  "  You  and  I, 
Meno,  it  seems,  are  but  poor  creatures  ;  Gorgias  has 
given  an  indifferent  education  to  you,  and  Prodicus  to 
me."  It  appears,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Plato's 
Cratylus,  that  Socrates  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  sum, 
which  Prodicus  exacted  of  those  who  were  desirous  of 
knowing  the  more  recondite  mysteries  of  his  craft. 
He  speaks  of  a  lecture, f  the  price  of  which  was  fifty 
drachms  ;  while  he  himself  had  only  paid  one  drachm. 
Prodicus  first  made  his  appearance  at  Athens,  as  an 
ambassador  from  his  native  island,  and  gained  great 
applause  by  his  eloquence.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  his  celebrated  apologue,  of  the  Choice 
of  Hercules,  which  Socrates  quotes  at  length  in  the 
Memorabilia,  of  Xenophon,  and  says  that  it  was  very 
popular.  J  Prodicus  was  accused,  as  Socrates  after- 

*  Plato  remarks,  in  the  character  of  Theaetetus,  that,  unless  the 
sophists  had  professed  to  communicate  political  knowledge,  no  one 
would  have  conversed  with  them.  This  is  a  remarkable  circnm 
stance,  inasmuch  as  it  developes  the  real  object  which  their  auditors 
had  in  view,  viz.  to  acquire  so  great  a  proficiency  in  the  adroit  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  as  might  enahle  them  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
commonwealth.  Gorgias  professed  to  communicate  to  his  scholars 
the  summum  bomtm,  viz.  the  art  of  persuasion,  "by  which  men 
obtain  the  government  over  others  in  their  respective  states." 
Plato,  Gorg.  p.  452. 

•f 'Eirf5«i«,  '  »  display.'  Plato,  Gorg.  p.  447-  a.  iroAAa  Kal  <caAa 
Topylas  V'"  <>\(yov  irportpov  4icfStl^aro,  '  Gorgias,  a  little  before 
you  came,  gave  us  a  fine  lecture."  Aristophanes  describes  Euripides 
as  making  a  rhetorical  display  of  this  sort  to  the  rogues  in  hell.  "Or*  5?) 

IJ.QIS  Kal  ro'iffi  Tta-rpaKoiaun  Kal  <roix?ap\rxoK,  "Oirtp  tffr'tv  |5ou  *\ri6os. 
ol  5'  OKpoovptvoi  Twv  diTt\oyiuv,  Kal  \vyiffittav,  Kal  ffrpoQiav,  "fttp- 
fudvTiffav,  Kdvdfuo-av  ffo<p<araTov.  Here  is  a  good  description  of  the 
tiri5fi£ta  of  the  sophists. 

J  Kal  npoSucos  5*  b  croipbs  tv  T<p  ffvyypdnfj&rt  r$  ittpl  rov  HpaK\tovt 
(fatp  5?)  Kal  *\ti<rrois  l-ntitiKvvrcu)  < '  and  Prodicus  the  wise.also.in  his 
work  about  Hercules,  which  he  recites  to  every  body."  No  commen- 
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Biography,  wards  was,  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens  by  in- 
culcating irreligious  opinions,  and  was  condemned  to 
drink  "  the  cold  Socratic  draught."* 

Another  celebrated  sophist  was  Hippias  of  Elis,  who 
3535.  boasted  at  the  Olympic  games,  that  there  was  nothing, 
—  in  the  whole  range  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  he 
did  not  know  ;  and  that  he  was  not  only  a  perfect 
master  of  the  liberal  arts,  geometry,  music,  poetry,  &c. 
but  that  the  ring  which  he  then  wore,  his  robe,  and 
his  buskins,  were  all  manufactured  by  his  own  hand. 
Plato  has  introduced  him  as  a  speaker  in  the  two  dia- 
logues which  are  entitled  Hippias  Major,  and  Hippias 
Minor ;  the  first  of  which  throws  so  much  light  upon 
the  character  and  practices  of  the  sophists,  that  we 
shall  here  present  our  readers  with  such  parts  of  it  as 
may  serve  to  place  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the 
mode  of  philosophising,  against  which  Socrates  waged 
unceasing  war.  The  two  persons  of  the  dialogue  are 
Socrates  and  Hippias. 

So.  Why  Hippias,  worthyf  and  wise  Sir,  what  a 
long  time  it  is  since  you  visited  us  at  Athens  ! 

Hi.  Very  true  ;  for  I  have  had  no  lei  sure,  Socrates. 
For  the  state  of  Elis,  when  it  wants  to  negociate  any 
thing  with  another  city,  always  comes  first  to  me,  to 
choose  me  for  its  ambassador,  thinking  me  to  be  the 
most  competent  judge  and  interpreter  of  the  proposals 
made  on  the  part  of  the  repective  cites.  I  have  there- 
fore frequently  gone  as  ambassador  to  other  cities,  but 
most  frequently,  and  upon  affairs  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment, to  Lacedaemon  ;  for  which  reason,  that  I  may 
answer  your  inquiry,  I  don't  come  very  often  into  these 
parts. 

So.  Such  a  fine  thing  it  is,  Hippias,  to  be  a  truly 
wise  and  perfectly  accomplished  man.  You,  for  in- 
stance, are  able,  in  your  private  capacity,  while  you 
receive  large  sums  from  the  young  men,  to  give  them 
in  return  more  than  their  money's  worth  ;  and  in  your 
public  character,  to  benefit  your  country,  as  every  man 
must,  who  would  not  be  despised,  but  thought  highly 
of  by  people  in  general.  But  pray  tell  me,  Hippias, 
what  can  be  the  reason,  why  those  ancient  worthies, 
who  are  so  celebrated  for  wisdom,  Pittacus,  and  Bias, 
and  Thales  of  Miletus,  and  his  successors  down  to  An- 
axagoras,  all,  or  most  of  them,  appear  to  have  kept 
aloof  from  political  transactions  ?  J 

Hi.  What  other  reason,  d'ye  think,  Socrates,  than 
their  inability,  and  incompetency  to  master,  by  the 
force  of  their  understanding,  the  arts,  both  of  public 
and  private  life. 

So.  Do  you  mean  to  say  then,  that  as  the  other 
arts  have  advanced,  and  the  ancient  professors  of  them 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  those  of  our  days  ;  so  the 
art  which  you  sophists  profess,  has  improved,  and  that 
the  old  philosophers  are  nothing  compared  to  you  > 

tator  has  understood  the  precise  meaning  of  this  parenthesis.  See 
the  preceding  note.  Philostratus  says,  that  Gorgias  ridiculed  Pro- 
dicus  for  repeating  the  same  discourse,  or  lecture,  over  and  over 
again,  and  professed  himself  to  speak  extemporaneously. 

*  SwKpaTucbp  i|/i/xpbj/  vorAf.  Timon  Phliasius  ap.  Sejrt.  Emp. 
p.  319. 

t  CO  Ka\6s  n  /col  ffo<j>6s.  Heindorf  has  shown  that  ica\6s  does 
not  refer  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Hippias,  as  Sydenham,  the 
translator  of  Plato,  supposes.  It  answers  perhaps  most  nearly  to 
the  bellus  of  the  Latins,  and  to  o\afine. 

J  Socrates  says  this  in  compliance  with  the  common  opinion  of 
the  sophists  of  his  time,  who  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  mana- 
ging the  state  by  philosophy ;  and  said  that  Pittacus,  and  others  of 
the  same  stamp,  interfered  in  politics  not  as  philosophers,  but  as 
tyrants  and  intriguers. 


Hi.  You  have  exactly  hit  upon  the  truth. 

So.  I  am  ready  to  testify  with  you,  that  what  you 
say  is  true ;  and  that  in  fact  your  art  ha?  so  far  im- 
proved, as  to  combine  the  management  of  public  with 
that  of  private  affairs.  For  Gorgias,  the  sophist  of 
Leontium,  came  hither,  on  a  public  embassy  from  his 
native  country,  as  being  the  best  qualified  of  the  Leon- 
tines  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth;  and 
he  had  the  credit  of  being  an  excellent  speaker  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  ;  and  in  private  gave  lectures, 
and  associated  with  young  men,  and  by  that  means 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  this  city.  Again, 
if  you  prefer  this  instance,  our  old  companion  Prodicus, 
has  often  come  hither  in  a  public  character  upon  other 
occasions,  and  upon  his  last  visit, which  was  very  lately, 
having  come  from  Ceos,  he  acquired  great  credit  by  a 
speech  in  the  council ;  and  giving  lectures  in  his 
private  capacity,  he  got  a  prodigious  sum  of  money. 
But  not  one  of  those  ancient  gentlemen  ever  thought 
of  exacting  money  as  a  price,  nor  of  making  a  display 
of  his  wisdom  to  all  sorts  of  people,  so  simple  were 
they,  and  ignorant  of  the  great  value  of  money. 
Whereas,  each  of  those  modems  makes  more  money 
by  his  wisdom,  than  the  professors  of  any  other  art 
whatever  ;  and  the  same  was  done  by  Protagoras  before 
them. 

Hi.  The  fact  is,  Socrates,  that  you  know  nothing 
of  the  fine  things  I  could  tell  you  on  this  subject.  If 
you  knew  how  much  money  I  have  made,  you  would 
indeed  be  surprised.  To  mention  no  other  instances  : 
having  arrived  in  Sicily  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Pro- 
tagoras being  at  that  time  residing  there,  in  high  re- 
putation, and  somewhat  advanced  in  years  ;  I,  being 
much  younger,  made  in  a  very  short  time  more  than 
150  minae  ;  and  more  than  20  out  of  one  very  small 
town,  named  Inycum.  This  I  carried  home  and  gave 
to  my  father,  to  the  great  surprise  and  astonishment  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  citizens.  And  I  rather  think  I 
have  made  more  money,  than  any  two  whatever  of 
the  other  sophists. 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  Socrates,  that  in  Lacedae- 
mon, where  he  had  been  most  frequently,  he  had  made 
no  money  at  all :  and  when  pressed  for  a  reason  of 
this,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  the  custom  of  that  country  to 
disturb  the  existing  laws,  nor  to  introduce  any  novel 
practice  in  the  education  of  their  sons."  He  confesses 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  listen  to  any  dis- 
courses on  astronomy,  geometry,  nor  arithmetic  ;  nor 
upon  grammatical  questions  ,•  but  "  concerning  the 
genealogies  of  heroes  and  men,  and  the  original  foun- 
dation and  colonisation  of  towns,  and  upon  antiquarian 
subjects.  And  I  got  great  credit  by  discoursing  upon 
the  different  pursuits  which  a  young  man  ought  to 
follow.  For  I  have  a  very  charming  little  work  on 
this  subject,  well  drawn  up  in  all  respects,  but  particu- 
larly in  point  of  language.  The  subject  is  this.  Troy 
being  taken,  I  suppose  Neoptolemus  to  ask  of  Nestor, 
what  are  the  most  becoming  pursuits  for  a  young 
man  who  wishes  to  gain  credit  by  them  ?  Then  Nestor 
speaks  and  suggests  to  him  a  great  many  very  orderly 
and  honourable^  precepts.  This  discourse  I  delivered 
there,  and  intend  to  do  the  same  here  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  in  the  school  of  Pheidostratus,  and  to  add 
to  it  a  great  deal  more  worth  hearing. 

These  extracts  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  of  the  sophists,  and  of  the  effect  which 
they  produced  upon  the  tone  of  society  at  Athens, 
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Biography,  with  respect  both  to  literature  and  morality.  Multi- 
tudes of  young  men  attended  these  pernicious  teach- 
ers ;  and  paid  them  every  kind  of  honour,  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  facility  and  splendour  of  their 
eloquence,  as  well  as  at  the  dialectic  subtlety  of  their 
reasoning  ;  and  what  was  far  worse,  captivated  by  the 
easy  morality  which  confounded  all  the  limits  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  placed  the  summum  bonum  in  the  at- 
tainment of  political  distinction.  We  have  given  au 
account,  somewhat  minute,  of  these  misnamed  philo- 
sophers, because  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
character  of  Socrates,  or  to  appreciate  his  excellencies, 
without  being  previously  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  found  himself  upon  his  entrance 
into  life.  The  example  of  Pericles  had  inflamed  the 
ambition  of  the  youth  of  Athens  j  and  to  obtain,  like 
him,  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  people,  was  the 
one  great  object  or  their  desires.  To  the  pursuit  of 
this,  all  other  studies  were  made  subservient.  The 
sophists  saw  this  ruling  passion,  and  took  advantage 
of  it  ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  instruction,  having 
run  through  a  certain  system  of  natural  philosophy, 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  materialism,  they 
directed  their  chief  attention  to  those  arts  of  reason- 
ing, or  rather  to  that  abuse  of  reason,  which  they 
called  by  the  name  of  dialectics.  By  the  help  of  this 
instrument,  the  youthful  catechumen  was  enabled 
readily  to  perplex  the  understandings  and  judgments 
of  a  popular  auditory;  to  argue  plausibly  on  either  side 
of  a  question,  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  his  hear- 
ers, and  therefore  most  conducive  to  his  own  pur- 
poses; in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  would  be 
restrained  by  no  feelings  of  honour  or  moral  delicacy, 
having  been  taught  that  there  was  no  inherent  nor 
essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

"  That  might  made  right,"  says  Mr.  Mitford,  the 
able  historian  of  Greece,  "  especially  in  public  trans- 
actions, was  a  tenet  very  generally  avowed  ;  the  incal- 
culable mischiefs  of  which  were  checked  only  by  the 
salutary  superstition,  which  taught  to  respect  the  sanc- 
tion of  oaths,  in  the  fear  that  immediate  vengeance 
from  the  gods  would  follow  the  violation  of  it  as  a 
personal  affront  to  themselves.  It  appears,  however, 
in  the  remaining  works  of  the  great  comic  poet  of  the 
day,  that  this  salutary  superstition  was  fast  wearing 
away.  It  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  that,  in  their  age,  the  boundaries  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  honesty  and  dishonesty, 
were  little  determined  by  any  generally  received  prin- 
ciple. There  were  those  who  contended  that,  in  pri- 
vate as  in  public  affairs,  whatever  was  clearly  for  a 
man's  advantage,  he  might  reasonably  do  :  and  even 
sacrifice  was  performed,  and  prayer  offered  to  the  gods 
for  success  in  wrong." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Athens,  when  So- 
crates appeared  upon  the  stage  of  public  life.  Before 
we  proceed  to  detail  his  biography,  a  few  words  must 
be  said  concerning  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
our  information  respecting  him.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  two  authors  from  whom  this  information  is 
principally  drawn,  were  his  scholars  and  admirers. 
Of  these,  Plato  has  rather  been  studious  to  raise  an  im- 
mortal monument  to  his  own  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
than  to  give  a  faithful  delineation  and  portraiture  of  his 
illustrious  master.  He  has  made  Socrates  the  principal 
personage  in  his  truly  dramatic  dialogues  ;  but  he  has 
rather  employed  him  as  the  organ  of  his  own  philoso- 
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phical  opinions,  than  represented,  in  their  native  ini- 
plicity,  the  doctrines  of  the  great  teacher  him  It 
We  are  assured  by  Aristotle,  that  Plato  was  addicted, 
in  his  earlier  years,  to  the  notions  of  Heraclitus;  and 
Socrates  complained  that  even  during  his  lifetime, 
Plato  corrupted  his  doctrines  by  mixing  with  them  the 
tenets  of  other  philosophers.  This  conduct  gave 
great  offence  to  the  other  disciples  of  Socrates,  and 
especially  to  Xenophon,  between  whom  and  Plato 
there  appears  to  have  subsisted  a  considerable  dislike. 
It  is  very  plain,  from  the  style  of  Plato's  dialogues, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  faithful 
records  of  the  life  or  sayings  of  Socrates.  Athenaeus 
relates,  that  Gorgias,  upon  reading  the  dialogue  in- 
scribed with  his  name,  exclaimed,  "  How  well  does 
Plato  understand  the  art  of  lampooning  ! "  He 
added,  that  he  had  never  heard  Socrates  utter  a  sylla- 
ble of  what  Plato  puts  in  his  mouth.  Timon  of 
Phlius,  the  writer  of  Silli,  who  lashed  all  the  philoso- 
phers, had  a  verse  to  the  following  effect;  "  How 
skilfully  did  Plato  invent  his  admirable  fictions  !  " 

Some  of  the  persons,  whom  Plato  introduces  as 
conversing  with  Socrates,  could  never  have  seen  him  ; 
and  Xenophon  says,  that  as  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  Socrates  confined  himself  wholly  to  moral  philo- 
sophy, those  writers  who  put  into  his  mouth  long 
discussions  upon  subjects  relating  to  physics,  were 
guilty  of  a  palpable  imposture.  This  remark  was 
evidently  aimed  at  Plato.  The  Abbe*  Gamier  has  en- 
deavoured to  exonerate  Plato  from  these  charges,  but 
without  success. 

The  genius  and  ambition  of  Plato  having  thus  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  office  of  a  faithful  historian  of 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  we  must  be  cautious  how 
we  impute  to  that  extraordinary  man  any  opinion  or 
practice,  upon  the  authority  of  Plato,  unless  we  have 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Xenophon,  whose  amiable 
candour  and  simplicity  irresistibly  claim  our  belief. 
His  'A.TToui'Tjfi.oi'evfLaTa,  or  Memoirs*  of  Socrates,  are 
our  text  book,  in  investigating  the  opinions  of  his 
master. 

The  life  of  Socrates  was  written  by  Aristoxenus, 
Demetrius,  Phalereus,  and  several  others,  whose  works 
have  perished  ;  but  we  find  notices  from  them  in  the 
writings  of  later  authors ;  in  some  instances  contra- 
dicting one  another,  and  requiring  the  judgment  of 
sound  criticism  to  decide  upon  their  comparative 
credibility 

Socrates  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy- 
seventh  Olympiad,  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  Tharge- 
lio,  at  Alopece,  a  demus  or  borough,  of  Attica.  His 
father,  who  was  a  statuary,  was  named  Sophroniscus  ; 
his  mother,  who  was  a  midwife,  Phaenarete.  Socrates 
was  instructed  by  his  father  in  his  own  art,  which  he 
exercised  with  some  skill  and  success  :  Pausanias  says, 
that  he  made  the  statues  of  Mercury  and  the  Graces, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  His  fa- 
ther having  died,  left  him  an  inheritance  of  eighty  mi- 
nae,  which  he  lost  by  the  treachery  of  a  relation,  to 

*  This  book  is  usually  called  the  Memorabilia.  Gellius  describes  it 
as  "  a  treatise  concerning  the  actions  and  sayings  of  Socrates  :" 
airofjivrivovtvtiv  is  '  to  remind.'  uro/afi)ft.6vfvfia,  '  any  thing  of  which 
one  is  put  in  mind  ;'  therefore,  atroftyrniovtvijuera  are  probably  Me- 
moirs. Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  would  be  exactly  designated 
by  this  word.  We  must  here  observe,  that  some  critics  hare 
doubted  whether  the  Memorabilia  be  the  genuine  production  of 
Xenophon  or  not. 
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Biography,  whom  he  had  lent  it  upon  interest.  Being  thus  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  working  at  his  profession, 
he  contented  himself  with  doing  just  enough  to  bring 
him  in  a  bare  subsistence,  and  employed  his  leisure  time 
in  the  study  of  philosophy.*  Crito,  a  rich  Athenian ,  is 
said  to  have  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  procur- 
ing for  himself  such  instruction  as  he  desired.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  became  a  hearer  and  favourite 
scholar  of  Archelaus.  He  received  lessons  in  music 
from  Damon,  a  celebrated  professor  of  that  science ; 
but  did  not  learn  to  play  on  the  lyre  till  he  had  arrived 
at  a  much  later  period  of  his  life.  For  the  precepts  of 
eloquence  he  had  recourse  to  Prodicus ;  for  those  of 
poetry  to  Euenus,  of  Paros,  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet ; 
geometry  he  learned  from  Theodorus.  To  these  graver 
studies,  he  sought  to  add  an  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
licacies of  language  and  of  thought ;  and  with  that 
view,  'he  frequented  the  society  of  the  most  accom- 
plished females  at  Athens,  particularly  Aspasia,  the 
mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife,  of  Pericles  ;  and 
Diotima,  from  whom  he  professed  to  have  imbibed  the 
philosophy  of  love. 

He  pursued  these  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge, 
in  preference  to  the  course  which  had  been  followed 
by  most  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  visit  Egypt  and  the  east,  Oeupti)?  e/i/eW, 
as  Herodotus  says,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  was  to 
be  seen,  and  of  obtaining  some  insight  into  the 
recondite  wisdom  of  the  priests  and  magi  ;  whereas 
Socrates  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never  left  Athens, 
except  on  the  service  of  the  state.  When  he  was 
called  upon,  in  his  civil  capacity,  to  discharge  any  of 
the  offices  imposed  upon  him  by  the  laws,  he  was 
active,  conscientious,  and  disinterested.  He  served 
as  a  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  (OL.  Ixxxvi.  3.) 
and  Alcibiades,  who  was  his  comrade,  testified  that 
he  surpassed  all  his  fellow-soldiers  in  his  endurance 
of  labour,  hunger,  and  thirst  j  and  that  he  united  the 
most  perfect  sobriety  with  great  convivial  cheerful- 
ness. Alcibiades  himself,  when  wounded,  was  rescued 
from  the  most  imminent  danger  by  his  friend  and 
preceptor.  After  the  conflict,  the  prize  of  valour 
having  been  adjudged  to  Socrates,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  umpires  to  transfer  it  to  Alcibiades.  His  second 
campaign  was  in  OL.lxxxix.  1.  when  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Delium  in  Breotia  (where  the 
Athenians  were  defeated)  by  his  valour  in  defence  of 
Xenophon  j  who  having  lost  his  horse  in  the  flight, 
and  lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  Socrates,  who 
was  on  foot,  carried  him  on  his  shoulders  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  walking  deliberately  and  firmly, 
and  displaying  a  courage  which  deterred  the  enemy 
from  attacking  him.  He  served  again,  the  same  year, 
in  the  expedition  against  Amphipolis.  Athenaeus 
endeavours  to  deprive  Socrates  of  the  credit  of  these 
military  achievements,  taking  for  his  text  a  saying  of 
Democrates,  "  that  one  could  as  easily  make  a  lance 
of  a  stalk  of  savory,  as  a  perfect  soldier  of  a  Socrates  ;" 
and  he  attempts  to  prove,  partly  by  chronological 

*  Brucker  makes  a  ludicrous  mistake  on  this  subject.  He  savs 
"quare  necessitate  compulsus,  non  Athenis  tantum,  sedet  Duris 
statuariam  exercuit."  He  found  in  the  Latin  version  of  Diogenes 
these  words;  "  Porro  Duris  servr.sse  ilium  ait,  et  sculnsisse  lapides." 
i.  e.  "  Duris  also  relates  that  he  was  a  slave,  and  cut  statues." 
Whereas  Brucker,  not  consulting  the  Greek,  where  there  is  tlie 
nominative  AoOpis,  mistook  Duris  for  the  ablative,  and  fancied  it 
to  be  the  name  of  a  place. 


computations,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  improba- 
bility, that  the  account  given  by  Plato  is  untrue. 
But  Plato  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Xenophon 
and  Antisthenes  ;  all  of  whom  lived  so  near  the  time 
when  these  occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place, 
as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
they  should  have  ventured  to  impose  a  false  account 
upon  persons  who  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  cavils  of  Athenaeus  have  been  satisfactorily 
refuted  by  Isaac  Casaubon,  in  his  animadversions 
upon  that  learned,  but  injudicious  writer. 

Socrates,  partly  from  a  dislike  of  politics,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  obscurity  of  his  station, 
did  not  fill  any  civil  office  till  he  was  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  when  he  was  elected  into  the 
council ;  and  being  one  of  the  Prytaneis  when  the  six 
generals  were  tried  for  having  neglected  to  rescue 
from  the  waves  those  who  had  been  wrecked,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  sea- 
fight  at  Arginusae,  he  resisted  singly  the  iniquitous 
attempts  of  their  accusers,  and  the  fury  of  the  people, 
and  refused  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  After- 
wards, under  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  being  deputed 
one  of  five  to  arrest  Leo  of  Salamis,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  him  to  death,  he  resolutely  declined  the 
office,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  which  would 
probably  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of 
the  tyrants,  had  they  not  shortly  afterwards  been 
deprived  of  their  power. 

Socrates  is  said  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  law  of 
Solon,  which  permitted  an  Athenian  citizen  to  have 
two  wives  ;  and  to  have  married  first  Xanthippe,  and 
afterwards  Myrto,  the  daughter  of  Aristides  (not  the 
Just,)  whom  he  is  related  to  have  taken  into  his 
house  from  motives  of  pity,  when  she  was  a  widow 
and  in  distress.  This  story  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Aristoxenus,  and 
Satyrus  the  peripatetic.  But  there  are  many  reasons 
for  doubting  the  fact.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
good  authority  for  asserting  that  there  was  any  law 
of  Solon  which  permitted  bigamy.  In  the  second 
place,  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  make  any  allu- 
sion to  such  a  circumstance  in  their  master's  life  ; 
nor  Aristophanes,  who  certainly  would  not  have  let 
slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  a  joke  against  Socrates. 
And  lastly,  Plutarch,  who  is  the  earliest  author 
extant,  that  mentions  the  story,  says  that  Panaetius, 
in  his  book  on  Socrates,  "  has  abundantly  refuted  the 
assertions  of  those  writers  who  propagated  the 
story."  The  fact  probably  was,  that  Socrates  did 
receive  Myrto  into  his  house  from  motives  of  charity 
and  kindness,  and  that  hence  originated  a  report  of 
his  having  married  her.  The  reader  may  see  the 
question  discussed  at  length  in  Bentley's  Dins,  on 
the  Socratic  Epistles  ;  Mahne's  Diatribe  de  Aristoxc.no. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Xanthippe,  his 
undoubted  wife,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
She  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
loose  manners,  and  of  violent  temper.  For  the  first 
of  these  charges,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
authority.  Neither  Plato,  Aristotle,  nor  Aristophanes, 
make  any  allusion  to  it  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
account  which  Plato  gives  of  the  kind  and  affectionate 
behaviour  of  Xanthippe  towards  her  husband  in  his 
last  moments.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  she  was  of  a 
violent  and  untractable  temper ;  for  Socrates  pro- 
fessed to  have  married  her  because  he  knew  that  if 
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Biography,  he  could  put  up  with  her  caprice  and  passion,  he 
would  be  able  to  bear  with  patience  the  ill  humour 
of  others.  Lamprocles,  the  son  of  Xanthippe,  declares, 
in  Xenophon,  that  the  fierceness  of  a  wild  beast 
would  be  more  tolerable  than  the  temper  of  such  a 
mother.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  confesses 
that  she  had  performed,  towards  him,  all  the  offices 
of  a  kind  and  careful  parent. 

Socrates  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  in  a 
state  of  great  indigence ;  nor  was  he  solicitous  to 
increase  his  means.  He  was  wholly  intent  upon  cor- 
recting the  gross  defects  which  he  perceived  in  the 
religion,  the  morality,  and  the  government  of  his 
country  ;  and  made  the  pursuit  of  this  object  the  sole 
business  of  his  life.  He  was  gifted  with  an  extraor- 
dinary share  of  sagacity  and  common  sense,  and  a 
great  facility  of  expressing  his  sentiments  in  easy  and 
perspicuous  language.  Instead  of  following  the 
example  of  the  sophists,  who  proclaimed  their  readi- 
ness and  ability  to'  communicate  to  others  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  he  professed  himself,  what,  in  fact  he 
was,  a  sincere  and  ardent  inquirer  after  truth ;  and 
imparted  to  others  the  wisdom  which  he  seemed  to 
be  seeking,  not  in  the  way  of  a  dogmatic  lecture, 
nor  of  precept,  but  by  proposing  questions,  which 
led  his  hearers  insensibly  to  just  and  indisputable 
conclusions. 

As  Socrates  was  well  aware  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  producing  a  reform  in  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  his  countrymen,  was  by  communicating  a  proper 
bias  to  the  minds  of  those  young  men,  who  were 
likely  to  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  mixing,  but  in 
an  easy  and  natural  way,  in  the  company  of  the 
opulent  and  popular  Athenians,  of  those  who  sought 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eloquence,  their 
elegance,  or  their  manly  pursuits.  With  this  view 
he  was  continually  in  public.  No  man,  perhaps, 
ever  lived  so  long  and  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  Socrates.  Early  in  the  morning  he  went  to 
the  public  walks  and  gymnasia,  or  schools  for 
athletic  exercises ;  and  when  the  Agora  (i.  e.  the 
public  bazaar  or  exchange)  was  most  thronged,  which 
was  about  noon,  Socrates  was  always  one  of  the 
crowd  ;  and  he  generally  accepted  of  some  invitation 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  where  he  was  likely  to 
meet  the  largest  company  In  these  parties  he  was 
usually  the  principal  speaker.  Although  a  very 
patient  hearer,  he  mostly  contrived  to  give  the  con- 
versation a  turn  to  some  interesting  and  important 
subject,  which  he  enlivened  by  his  ingenuity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  concluded  by  convincing  his  hearers, 
without  even  distinctly  asserting  the  opinion  which 
he  wished  them  to  embrace. 

When  his  reputation  was  established,  and  he  was 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  young  Athenians,  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  relieve  his  poverty  by 
accepting  any  reward  for  his  instructions  given  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  in  private,  properly  speaking,  he  gave  none. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  peculiar  method 
of  philosophising  to  men  of  rank  and  property ;  but 
took  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  those 
artists  and  mechanics  who  were  most  eminent  in  their 
respective  departments.  He  judged  that  it  was  an 
important  service  to  his  country,  to  insptre  every  class 
of  citizens  with  just  and  correct  notions  of  the  best 
method  of  practising  their  callings,  and  of  dischar- 


the  duties  incident  to  them.*  Indeed  thi- 
a:i  object  of  which  he  never  lost  sight ;  rightly  tin .,k- 
ing,  that  upon  the  conscientious  and  diligent  beha- 
viour of  each  individual  in  his  particular  station  and 
calling,  depended  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  commonwealth.  In  the  same  strain  he  taught 
his  hearers,  that  he  who  was  the  best  manager  of  his 
own  affairs,  was  likely  to  be  the  best  administrator  of 
the  affairs  of  the  republic. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  Socrates  did  not 
deliver  lectures  like  the  sophists,  but  conducted  his 
discourses  upon  subjects  of  practical  philosophy  in 
the  way  of  question  and  answer.  His  usual  method 
was,  to  apply  to  the  person,  whom  he  wished  to  bring 
over  to  his  own  opinion,  with  a  pretended  ignorance, 
as  one  who  desired  to  obtain  information  ;  and  with- 
out asserting  any  thing  himself,  he  would  put  to  him, 
in  succession,  a  series  of  questions,  which  admitted 
but  of  one  answer ;  and  so,  by  degrees,  would  bring 
him  to  acknowledge  the  truth  which  Socrates  wished 
to  establish.  He  always  began  by  gaining  the  assent 
of  his  adversary  to  some  unquestionable  propositions : 
these  he  artfully  connected  with  some  of  a  more 
dubious  kind,  and  then,  by  tying  down  his  opponent 
to  his  former  concessions,  he  proved  his  own  point. 

This  Socratic  mode  of  disputation  the  Greeks  called 
elpwveta,  '  irony,'  from  eipwv,  '  a  person  who  dissem- 
bles his  real  knowledge  or  opinions  ;'  one  who  pre- 
tends to  know  nothing  of  what  he  really  does  know.f 
Horace  calls  a  person  of  this  sort  dissimulator  opis 
propTue.  To  this  ironical  or  bantering  mode  of  dispu- 
tation the  Athenians  in  general  seem  to  have  been 
partial ;  in  the  case  of  Socrates  it  gave  so  much 
offence  to  some,  that  they  called  him  "  the  attic 
buffoon,  or  jester."  Aristotle  contrasts  the  boasting 
pretender,  who,  for  the  sake  of  fame  or  profit,  affects 
accomplishments  which  he  does  not  possess,  with  the 
eiptov,  him  who  dissembles  his  powers,  and  disparages 
his  own  qualifications,  "  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
more  amiable  and  pleasing;  for,"  he  observes,  "  per- 
sons of  this  description  seem  to  speak,  not  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  but  from  a  wish  to  avoid  ostentation. 
And  in  particular,  they  reject  all  pretences  to  fame ; 
as  was  the  case  with  Socrates." 

Being  well  aware  that  the  sophists  were  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
his  countrymen  which  he  so  often  complained  of,  he 
applied  himself  to  undermine  their  credit,  and  to  open 
the  eyes  of  their  disciples.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  pursued  a  line  of  conduct,  in  all  respects,  the 
reverse  of  that  which  distinguished  the  sophists. 
Instead  of  appearing  in  the  places  of  public  resort 
in  a  gorgeous  robe,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  mean- 
ness of  his  dress,  and  of  his  whole  appearance.  In- 
stead of  professing  the  talent  of  haranguing  copiously 
and  elegantly,  he  declared  himself  wholly  ignorant  of 
such  arts ;  and  instead  of  delivering  at  length  lectures 

*  He  carried  this  custom  so  far,  as  not  only  to  give  advice  to 
Parrhasius,   the  celebrated  painter,  and  Clito  the  sculptor,  upon 
the  best  method  of  communicating  to  their  representations  o 
human  form  an  expression  of  moral  sentiment ;  but  he  convei 
with  Theodote,  a  courtesan,  upon  the  most  efficacious  methods  of 
alluring  lovers. 

f  Aristoph.  Av.  1209.  Karek  irotcu  in5\as  E<cn?<v0«  is  rbrft- 
Xos,  &  fuapcardr-n ;  I.  OVK  oT5a,  jw<*  ^P  tyuye  /car*  irofaj  ™\aj, 
n'  "HKOUO-OS  ai/TTJj,  olov  tlpwvevtrcu ;  '  By  what  pates  did  you  get 
into  the  city,  you  baggage  ?  /.  I  protest  I  don't  know  by  what 
gates.  P.  D1  ye  hear  how  she  banters  us  ?' 
4  S  2 
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Biography,  upon  given  subjects,  he  conversed  in  the  way  of  short 
questions  and  answers.  He  used  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, as  it  were  by  accident,  amidst  the  numerous 
tribe  of  Athenians  who  were  listening  to  Gorgias,  or 
some  other  famous  sophist ;  and  professing  his  admi- 
ration of  such  talents  and  eloquence,  lamented  the 
straitness  of  his  means,  which  debarred  him  from  the 
advantage  of  becoming  a  scholar  of  so  able  a  master. 
He  would  then,  with  seeming  diffidence,  propose  a 
simple  question  to  the  sophist,  to  which  an  eloquent 
but  diffuse  reply  would  be  given.  Upon  which, 
Socrates  requests  him  so  far  to  humour  his  infirmity 
and  slow  comprehension,  as  to  proceed  step  by  step. 
When  this  was  done,  he  soon  manifested  the  clear- 
ness and  justice  of  his  own  ideas,  and  the  confused 
and  inconsistent  notions  of  the  sophists  ;  reducing 
him  by  a  series  of  simple,  but  closely  connected  ques- 
tions, to  admit  the  truth  which  Socrates  desired  to 
prove.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  sophist  ridiculed  or 
found  fault  with  his  opponent,  for  descending  to 
minutiae,  and  arguing  in  detail,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
eloquence  and  common  place  j  in  vain  did  he  treat 
with  contempt  the  maxims  of  common  sense  and  of 
plain  downright  morality,  which  were  at  variance 
with  his  own  notions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pros- 
pering in  life.  Socrates  returned  with  coolness  and 
temper  to  the  charge  ;  and  by  a  series  of  such  attacks, 
closely  followed  up,  he  exposed  the  shallowness  and 
inconsistency  of  those  pretenders  to  wisdom. 

It  does  not  appear  very  clearly,  at  what  period  of 
his  life  Socrates  began  to  attract  public  notice  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  nor  how  long  a  period  of  time 
he  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  sophists,  before  he 
produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 
For  some  time  he  was  himself  considered  to  be  one  of 
that  class  of  teachers  ;  and  when  Aristophanes  intro- 
duced him  upon  the  stage,  he  was  probably  just 
risen  into  eminence,  although  it  should  seem,  from  the 
representation  given  of  him  in  The  Clouds,  that  his 
real  character  and  mode  of  philosophising  were  not 
known  to  the  great  comic  poet.  Socrates  was  then 
about  forty  six  years  of  age.  To  this  subject  we  shall 
revert  presently. 

We  may  probably  refer  to  his  ironical  mode  of 
teaching  the  celebrated  batfiovtov,  or  genius  of 
Socrates,  which,  he  said,  in  various  emergencies, 
admonished  him  what  course  to  pursue,  and  enabled 
him  to  predict,  in  many  cases,  what  was  about  to 
happen.  It  was,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
common  sense  or  right  judgment ;  a  faculty  which 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which  he 
made  the  guide  of  his  life.  Other  philosophers  called 
this  'Opinion;'  Socrates  chose  to  speak  of  it  as  his 
attendant  genius.  At  the  same  time,  it  rmist  be  con- 
fessed, we  are  told  by  some  authors  that  this  Saijtd- 
viov  made  itself  heard  only  in  those  questions  which 
were  not  determinable  by  human  prudence.  It  is 
evident  that  most  of  those  who  have  mentioned  the 
genius  of  Socrates,  including  his  immediate  scholars, 
have  understood  it  literally  to  have  been  a  being  of  a 
superior  nature ;  a  very  natural  opinion  for  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  older 
philosophers,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  race 
of  spiritual  beings,  intermediate  between  the  gods 
and  men.  Socrates,  who  had  full  confidence  in  the 
conclusions  of  that  judgment  which  he  had  cultivated 
with  so  much  care.,  and  was  convinced  that  it  would 
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not  mislead   him    in    matters    cognisable  by  human    Socrates, 
reason  ;  yet  studious  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  an 
appearance  of  laying  down  the  conclusions  of  his  own 
reason,    as    the    sophists    used  to    do,    for   infallible 
truths  ;  chose  to  speak  of  them  as  the  suggestions  of 
this  invisible  friend  ;  being  at  all  times  very  careful 
not   to   exalt  too  highly  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  being  aware,  that  even  the  dictates  of  right 
reason   might,   without  impropriety,   be  referred   to 
the  inspiration  of  a  superior  power.     It  is  even  pos- 
sible, that,  convinced  as  he  was  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  intelligence,  and  accustomed  to  find,   that 
when   he   acted   upon  the  suggestions  of  his  reason, 
without  having  sought  for  them  by  laboriors  induc- 
tion, he  was  always  in  the  right — it  is  possible,  we 
say,  that  he  might  have  referred  them  to  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  a  spiritual  adviser,   as  the  enthu- 
siasts of  modern  days  are  too  apt  to  do,  oftentimes  with 
less  reason.     But  it  is  truly  surprising  that  any  Chris- 
tian writer  should  have  been  found,   to  adduce  the 
genius  of  Socrates,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  angels.  It  appears,  that  the  great 
master   himself  would  never  vouchsafe  to  his  most 
intimate  friends  any  explanation  touching  this  Bai- 
fiotfiov.  And  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  few  instances 
which  they  record,  where  Socrates  appeared  to  have 
determined  rightly  rather  from  divination  than  from 
the  inductions  of  reason,  are  not  related  agreeably  to 
the  real  facts.     Every  explanation  which  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  this  curious  subject  has  its  difficulties. 
It  appears   to  us,  that  the  most  probable  solution  of 
the  knt)t  is  that  which  we  have  proposed  in  the  last 
place.     We  cannot,  at  any  rate,  coincide  in  opinion 
with  Brucker,  who  thinks  that  Socrates  enjoyed  "  a 
certain   faculty  or  presentiment,  approaching  to  divi- 
nation."    But,    on   the  other   hand,    it   will   not   be 
enough  to   conclude,  with  Plutarch,  P.   Simon,  and 
others,  that  this  genius  was  no  other  than  common 
sense  ;    unless    at    the    same   time   we  suppose    that 
Socrates  himself,  struck  by  the  justice  and  promp- 
titude of  his  own  conclusions  in  emergencies,  which 
gave  no   scope  to  deliberation,   did  actually  refer  to 
the  inspiration  of  a  divine  monitor,  what  were  in  fact 
the  dictates  of  his  own    singular  natural  good  sense. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of 
human    nature,    and    had    narrow,ly    scrutinised    the 
motives  and  watched  the   consequences  of  actions  : 
the  result  of  which  was  a  matured  and  solid  experi- 
ence, ami  a  degree  of  sagacity,  which  seemed  at  times 
to  be  almost  more  than  human.     The  oracle  which  is 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Pythian  priestess, 
declaring  Socrates  to  be  the  wisest  of  mankind,  is  well 
known:  but  there   is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
was  a  forgery,  probably  invented  by  Chaertphon,  or 
by  some  other  disciple  of  Socrates,  after  his  master's 
death.     It  was,  however,  reported  very  soon  after  that 
event,  and  at  any  rate  serves  to  show  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Greece  respecting  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  deceased   philosopher.     Great,  however,   as  that 
wisdom  was,  it  was  not  greater  than  his  modesty.  The 
following  observations,  which  Cicero  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Varro  in  his  first  Book   of  Academic   Ques- 
tions,  place  in  a  strong  light  the  good  sense  and  mo- 
desty of  Socrates.     "  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  and,  I 
think,  justly,  that  Socrates  was  the  first  person,  who 
called  away  philosophy  from  the  study  of  occult  things, 
purposely  concealed  by  nature  herself,  in  which  all  the 
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Biography,  philosophers  before  him  had  been  occupied,  and  in- 
V~TV—  troduced  her  to  common  lite:  making  virtue  and  vice, 
good  and  evil,  the  objects  of  his  inquiry;  but  esteem- 
'  '  ing  the  higher  branches  of  natural  philosophy  (corlestia) 
far  removed  from  our  cognisance,  or  at  all  events,  if 
they  were  ever  so  well  understood,  of  no  importance 
towards  living  well.  In  all  his  discourses,  which  have 
been  committed  to  writing  by  those  who  heard  him, 
with  great  variety  and  copiousness  of  language,  his 
method  of  disputing  is,  to  affirm  nothing  himself,  but 
to  refute  others :  he  professes  to  know  nothing, 
except  the  fact  itself  of  his  knowing  nothing :  and 
says  that  in  this  respect  he  excels  other  men,  who 
fancy  that  they  know  that  which  they  do  not  know  ; 
whereas  all  his  own  knowledge  consisted  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  knowing  nothing  ;  and  he  supposes  that 
Apollo  had  pronounced  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind,* because  the  whole  of  true  wisdom  consists  in  a 
man's  not  thinking  himself  to  know  that,  of  which  he 
is  ignorant.  This  being  the  constant  tenor  of  his 
discourses,  and  his  fixed  opinion  ;  all  his  eloquence  was 
expended  in  praising  virtue,  and  in  exhorting  all  men 
to  the  study  of  virtue  ;  a  fact  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  writings  of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  and  especi- 
ally of  Plato."  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this 
confession  of  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  Socrates,  was 
very  different,  from  the  universal  doubt  and  uncertainty 
professed  by  the  sceptics  ;  his  object  being  simply  to 
inspire  mankind  with  a  distrust  of  that  intuitive  kind 
of  knowledge,  to  which  the  sophists  laid  claim,  and 
to  teach  them  that  the  road  to  true  wisdom  must  be 
pursued  through  all  the  successive  steps  of  patient 
investigation. 

With  regard  to  his  religious  opinions,  Socrates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  firmly  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  superintending  provi- 
dence over  the  affairs  of  men.  He  was  never  heard, 
says  Xenophon,  to  say  any  thing  which  savoured  of 
impiety ;  but  every  part  both  of  his  conversation  and 
his  conduct  was  such,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man,  deeply  sensible  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
religion.  Upon  these  subjects,  however,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
and  reserve ;  and  even  with  all  his  care  he  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  impiety.  It  need  hardly  be 
proved,  that  he  disbelieved  the  popular  mythology  of 
his  time  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intermediate  race  of  spiritual  beings,  be- 
tween the  supreme  Deity  and  men.  It  is,  however, 
not  unreasonable  to  suspect,  that  when  Socrates 
referred  to  his  friends,  in  questions  not  to  be  resolved 
by  human  sagacity,  to  auguries  and  divinations,  he 
complied  with  what  he  considered  to  be  a  harmless 
superstition,  without  intending  to  assert  his  own  belief 
in  it.  At  the  same  time  that  he  maintained  the  purity 
and  spirituality  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  strongly  de- 
nied the  weaknesses  and  vices  imputed  by  the  poets  to 
the  deities  of  the  Pantheon,  he  practised  himself,  and 
recommended  to  others,  a  regular  compliance  with  the 
established  forms  of  worship,  and  even  consulted 
oracles.  At  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have  intimated 
his  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  addressing  the  Deity  by 

*  These  w&rds,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  by  Plato  ;  and  afford  one  proof  amongst  many,  that  it 
is  unsafe  to  place  much  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  repre- 
sentations. 


an\  particular  name,  by  his  custom  of  introducing  nto 
his  colloquial  asseverations  sometimes  the  naux  of 
Here  (.Juno)  and  sometimes  that  of  a  dog,  or  a  goo^c. 
The  last  words  which  Sw  rates  uttered  before  his 
death,  were  to  put  his  friends  in  mind,  that  he  was 
indebted  to  J^sculapius  acock,  which  he  had  vowed, 
but  never  sacrificed.  Such  an  expression,  used  at  a 
moment,  when  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution,  might  seem  to  indicate  an  actual  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  inferior  gods.  But  it  has  been 
conjectured,  and  not  improbably,  that  when  those 
words  were  uttered,  the  poison  which  he  had  taken, 
had  affected  his  reason.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
language  which  he  held  in  his  public  discourses,  the 
sagacity  of  Aristophanes  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  that 
he  rejected  in  fact  the  popular  superstitions  of  his 
country. 

His  firmness  of  mind,  in  refusing  to  act  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ;  his  temperance  and  fru- 
gality, have  been  already  mentioned.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  antiquity  proves  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  irreproachable  characters  of  the  heathen 
world.  And  the  virtues,  for  which  he  was  most  remark- 
able, will  appear  more  worthy  of  admiration,  if  we  reflect, 
that  he  was  destitute  of  those  lights  and  helps,  which 
are  possessed  by  the  Christian  moralist.  "  The  singu- 
lar merit  of  Socrates,"  observes  Mr.  Mitford,  "  lay  in 
the  purity  and  usefulness  of  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation; the  clearness  with  which  he  saw,  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  he  practised,  in  a  blind  and  cor- 
rupt age,  all  moral  duties ;  the  disinterestedness  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  benefit 
of  others ;  and  the  enlarged  and  warm  benevolence, 
whence  his  supreme  and  only  pleasure  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, little  enough  indeed  seen  in  practice,  neverthe- 
less is  become  so  familiar  in  theory,  that  it  passes 
almost  for  obvious  and  even  congenial  to  the  human 
mind.  Those  only  will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of 
that  near  approach  to  it  which  Socrates  made,  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  gather,  as  they  may  from  the 
writings  of  his  cotemporaries  and  predecessors,  how 
little  conception  of  it  was  entertained  before  his  time : 
how  dull  to  a  just  moral  sense  the  human  mind  has 
really  been  ;  how  slow  the  progress  in  the  investigation 
of  the  moral  duties,  even  where  not  only  great  pains 
have  been  taken,  but  the  greatest  abilities  zealously 
employed  ;  and,  when  discovered,  how  difficult  it  has 
been  to  establish  them  by  proofs  beyond  controversy, 
or  proofs  even  that  should  be  generally  admitted  by 
the  reason  of  men.  It  is  through  the  light  diffused  by 
his  doctrine,  inforced  by  his  practice,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  having  both  the  doctrine  and  practice  exhi- 
bited to  the  highest  advantage,  in  the  incomparable 
writings  of  disciples,  such  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that 
his  life  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Athens,  and  of 
man." 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  one  imputation  has 
been  cast  upon  the  moral  character  of  Socrates,  of  t  In- 
most disgraceful  kind .  but  it  has  been  by  writers  of 
an  age  much  more  recent  than  that  of  Socrates,  and 
chiefly  by  Porphyry,  and  some  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  authorities  upon  which  it  rests,  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  0!>s<i; 
rather  by  Dr.  Beiitley,  whose  papers  his  grandson  is  now 
known  to  have  pillaged  without  scruple.  But  these 
authorities  may  justly  be  considered  as  destitute  of 
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Biography,  weight,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  total  absence 
'  of  any  aspersion  of  the  kind  in  The  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  with  the  direct  and  united  testimony  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
Socrates.  These  charges,  as  Mr.  Mitford  justly  ob- 
serves, carry  every  appearance  of  having  originated  in 
the  virulence  of  party-spirit ;  and  they  have  been  pro- 
pagated by  writers  in  the  profligate  ages  that  followed 
— a  propensity  to  involve  men  of  the  best  report,  in 
former  times,  in  the  scandal  of  that  gross  immorality 
which  disgraced  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  con- 
spicuous among  some  of  the  writers  under  the  Ro- 
man empire.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  negative 
argument  to  rebut  the  charge  of  scandalous  immora- 
lity, than  the  silence,  both  of  Aristophanes,  (who 
scrupled  at  no  indecency  of  expression  or  of  represen- 
tation*) and  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  who  were  not 
deterred  from  calumniating  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
by  any  regard  for  truth.  (The  reader  may  see  this 
question  discussed  more  at  length  in  a  dissertation  by 
the  Abbe"  Fraguier,  Choix  des  Mtfmoires  de  I  Academic. 
Royale  t.  iii.  p.  29.)  The  wisdom  of  Socrates,  his 
benevolence,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  were  so  re- 
markably superior  to  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  that 
some  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  have  maintained, 
with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  that  he  derived  his 
knowledge  of  divine  things  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  some  of 
the  defenders  of  natural  religion  affect  to  contrast  the 
ethics  of  Socrates,  with  those  which  are  inculcated  in 
the  Gospel.  But  even  if  we  admit  the  justice  of  those 
commendations  which  are  bestowed  upon  his  moral 
precepts,  we  find  the  great  and  pervading  deficiency, 
which  revelation  alone  could  supply,  that  of  motive; 
necessarily  resulting  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  retribution  of  a  future  life. 

Socrates  taught  that  the  divine  attributes  might  be 
inferred,  from  the  works  of  creation  ;  a  notion  asserted 
also  by  St.  Paul.  He  maintained  the  omniscience, 
ubiquity,  and  providence  of  the  Deity ;  and  from  the 
existence  of  conscience  in  the  human  breast,  he  in- 
ferred that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  the  object  of  reward 
and  punishment ;  and  that  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice  was  ordained  by  the  Deity.  This 
is  the  sum  of  those  theological  doctrines  which  Socrates 
taught  with  plainness  and  simplicity;  but  which  Plato 
expanded  and  corrupted  with  his  own  refined  and  ab- 
struse speculations.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  far 
superior,  both  in  point  of  reasonableness  and  in  their 
moral  tendency,  these  doctrines  were,  to  the  meta- 
physical speculations  of  the  Ionic  school. 

The  soul  of  man,  according  to  Socrates,  is  given  him 
by  the  Deity,  whom  it  resembles  in  its  powers  and 
properties  ;  consequently  it  is  immortal,  and  will  re- 
ceive, after  the  death  of  the  body,  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
If  Socrates  expressed  any  doubt  on  this  head,  it  related 
to  the  place  of  the  soul  in  another  life,  not  to  its 
existence  or  happiness. 

The  justness  of  his  notions,  upon  these  important 
subjects,  naturally  exalted  and  purified  his  moral  sys- 
tem. The  chief  happiness  of  life  he  placed  in  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  virtue,  of  the  ends  which  man  is 
intended  to  answer,  and  of  the  right  methods  of  pur- 


suing them.  This  knowledge,  when  complete,  teaches 
him  that  in  every  case  that  which  is  just,  is  expedient ; 
and  that  the  purest  pleasures  are  those  which  spring 
from  an  habitual  rectitude  of  conduct.  The  great  secret 
of  obtaining  this  desirable  wisdom,  is  to  know  our- 
selves ;  a  secret  which  Socrates,  in  his  daily  conversa- 
tions with  those  who  had  the  greatest  reputation  for 
wisdom,  proved  to  belittle  understood. 

Socrates  taught  that  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacri- 
fice;" that  the  most  acceptable  servce  to  the  gods,is  to 
perform  their  commands  :  that  man  ought  simply  to 
ask  .the  gods  to  give  what  is  good  for  him  ;  for  that 
they  know,  far  better  than  he  does,  what  is  really  to 
his  advantage:  that  the  gods  are  to  be  worshipped, 
according  to  the  institutions  of  our  country  ;  a  precept 
which  is  also  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  He  said  that 
besides  the  written  laws  of  men,  there  are  certain  un- 
written laws,*  ordained  by  the  Deity,  such  as  those 
which  enjoin  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  reve- 
rence due  to  parents  ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  these  laws  have  the  divine  sanction,  because  the 
violation  of  them  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment, 
a  provision  surpassing  the  wisdom  and  power  of  a 
human  legislator.  (This  argument  is  insisted  upon 
by  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Analogy.) 

In  the  course  of  a  life  spent  in  disseminating  the 
principles  of  truth  and  morality,  as  discoverable  by  the 
light  of  nature,  Socrates  delivered  maxims  and  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  men  in  every  relation  of  civil  and 
social  life.  Those  which  are  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
are  marked  by  that  sound  and  practical  common  sense, 
which  was  the  leading  feature  of  his  philosophy.  With 
regard  to  politics,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Athenian  polity,  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  made 
him  cautious  in  delivering  his  sentiments.  Yet  he 
said  enough,  at  different  times,  to  make  his  country- 
men suspect,  that  he  disliked  the  existing  constitution 
of  Athens.  He  remarked,  (at  least  ^Elian  tells  us 
that  he  remarked)  that  democracy  is  tyrannical,  and 
abounds  with  the  evils  of  monarchy.  It  was  urged  by 
his  enemies,  that  he  rendered  his  hearers  disaffected 
towards  the  democracy;  and  indeed,  although  he  was 
too  good  a  citizen  to  promote  sedition  and  political 
violence,  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Athenian  government  was 
conducted.  He  wished,  as  Mr.  Mitford  has  remarked, 
.  for  wholesome  changes  by  gentle  means ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  which  he  n»>ver  lost 
sight  of,  in  all  his  teaching,  to  infuse  those  principles 
into  the  Athenian  youth,  which  might  insensibly  pro- 
duce the  wished-for  change.  Although  he  took  no 
part  in  politics  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  an 
influence  over  those  young  men,  who  were  most 
likely,  from  their  wealth,  their  talents,  and  their  am- 
bition, to  bear  sway  in  the  popular  assemblies.  Thus 

*"Arypa(poi  v6fu>t.  This  notion  was  not  first  entertained  by  Socrates. 
We  find  it  expressed  by  Sophocles,  in  his  sintigone.  v.  453. 

ovSt  ffQtvsiv  roffovrov  <p6nriv  ri  ffi 
KT)pvjfj.aff ,  SKTT'  &ypairra  Kacr<£>aA.TJ  6euv 
vA/.i.ifj.a  SvvaffBat  Byifrbv  uvff  VTTfp5pa.fj.ftv. 
'  Nor  judged  I  thy  decrees  of  such  avail, 
As  that  a  mortal  might  transgress  the  gods' 
Unwritten  and  immutable  behests.' 
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#  ^        1      •     i  Thucydides,  in  the  funeral  oration  spoken  by  Pericles,  distin- 

sical   reader,  who  calls  to  mind  the  representation  guishes  between  the  laws  enacted  for  the  common  good,  and  the 

which  the  comic  poet  has  given  of  Euripides,  will  consider  this  unwritten  laws,  the  violation  of  which  brings  with  it  acknowledged 

argument  as  almost  conclusive.  disgrace.    So  also  Demosthenes  dt  Coron.  §.  83. 
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employed,  and  courted  as  he  was  by  many  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Athenian  Youth,  it 
is  no  wonder,  if  the  vulgar  demagogues  considered 
him  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  were  desirous  of  exciting 
popular  jealousy  against  him. 

Socrates  was  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  introduced  by  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  The 
Clouds,  and  held  up  to  public  derision.  It  is  well 
known,  that  what  is  called  the  old  comedy,  the  leading 
writers  of  which  were  Eupolis,  CratSnus,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, introduced,  without  scruple,  living  personages 
upon  the  stage,  not  only  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of 
their  moral  and  political  characters,  but  representing, 
by  means  of  masks  and  dresses,  their  personal  appear- 
ance. The  great  object  of  the  comic  poets  was,  to 
please  a  popular  audience,  and  to  obtain  their  suffrages 
for  the  prize  awarded  to  the  most  deserving.  But 
they  not  unfrequently  had  a  higher  object  in  view  : 
Aristophanes  in  particular  directed  his  wit  against  the 
mischievous,  but  too  popular  demagogues  of  his  time, 
witli  the  truest  patriotism ;  and  with  a  courage,  which 
nothing  but  a  confidence  in  his  own  surpassing  abili- 
ties, and  the  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  espoused, 
could  have  inspired.  Whatever  he  conceived  to  be  at 
variance  with  that  free  and  manly  spirit,  which  had 
once  distinguished  his  countrymen,  but  which  in  his 
time  was  nearly  destroyed  by  political  chicanery,  and 
the  flagitious  doctrines  of  the  sophists,  he  assailed  with 
all  the  powers  of  ridicule  :  and  although  in  many 
cases,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  innocent  suffered 
with  the  guilty,  and  defamation  usurped  the  place  of 
legitimate  satire ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was,  to  bring  his  coun- 
trymen to  a  right  way  of  thinking,  and  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  artifices,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long 
imposed  upon.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  injurious  representation,  which  Aristo- 
phanes has  given  of  Socrates,  in  the  comedy  before 
mentioned.  But  we  may  probably  conjecture,  that 
wishing  to  attack  the  sophists  in  general,  of  whom 
Socrates  at  that  time  was  considered  to  be  one,  he  took 
him  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  body,  and  attri- 
buted to  him  that  species  of  philosophy,  which  it  was 
the  constant  object  of  Socrates  to  decry  and  discredit. 

The  object  of  the  comic  poet  in  The  Clouds,  is  to 
show  how  the  sophistry  of  the  schools  may  be  em- 
ployed to  the  perversion  of  justice  and  morality.  He 
ridicules,  by  the  way,  certain  new  and  fanciful  notions 
touching  the  relation  of  children  and  parents  ;  and  in- 
troduces the  clouds,  as  the  deities  of  the  new  philoso- 
phers, who  acknowledged  no  such  divinity  as  Jupiter, 
or  his  associate  gods.  Mr.  Cumberland  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  although  Socrates  is  exhibited  in  a  very 
ridiculous  point  of  view,  as  hoisted  up  in  a  basket,  to 
pursue  his  astronomical  studies,  and  measuring  the 
space  over  which  a  flea  can  skip,  yet  he  lays  down  no 
principles  of  fraud  or  injustice,  as  parts  of  his  own 
system.  It  is  not  the  teacher  who  recommends,  but 
his  disciples  who  pervert  his  instructions  to  the  evil 
purpose  of  defrauding  their  creditors.  The  son  in  the 
play  beats  his  father  on  the  stage,  and  he  quotes  in  his 
own  justiiication  the  maxims  of  Socrates  ;  but  he  does 
not  quote  them  as  positive  rules  and  injunctions  for 
an  act  so  atrocious;  he  only  shov/s  that  sophistry 
may  be  turned,  to  defend  that  or  any  other  thing, 
equally  violent  and  outrageous. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  schools  of  the  so- 


phists, which  the  government  of  Athens  thought  i'  ne- 

iry  to  put  down  by  a  public  decree,  were  no 
subjects  for  dramatic  ridicule  ;  but  still  the  great  diffi- 
culty recurs,  why  should  Socrates  have  been  selected 
by  the  poet,  as  the  representative  of  that  mischievous 
tribe,  rather  than  Gorgias,  or  Hippias,  or  Polus,  or 
some  well-known  member  of  the  fraternity  >  Perhaps 
it  was,  as  some  modern  critics  have  supposed,  that 
some  of  the  disciples  and  friends  of  Socrates,  rather 
than  the  philosopher  himself,  were  the  real  objects  of 
dislike  to  Aristophanes ;  and  that  he  introduced  the 
teacher  himself  upon  the  stage,  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing his  school.  Three,  at  least,  of  the  followers  of 
Socrates,  were  just  objects  of  satire  ;  the  rapacious  Si- 
mon, the  cowardly  Cleonyrnus,  and  the  dissolute  The- 
orus  ;  of  whom  Aristophanes  says  "  O  Jupiter,  if  thy 
bolt  is  aimed  at  perjury,  why  has  it  not  consumed  Si- 
mon, nor  Cleonymus,  nor  Theorus,  all  perjured  as  they 
are  ?"  An  intimate  friend  of  Socrates  was  Euripides; 
against  whom,  as  the  inculcator  of  an  ambiguous  mo- 
rality, and  the  debaser  of  genuine  tragedy,  Aristopha- 
nes entertained  a  peculiar  antipathy.  And  besides, 
accustomed  as  the  Athenians  were  to  see  their  public 
men  ridiculed  and  reviled  in  the  grossest  manner  upon 
the  stage,  it  did,  perhaps,  no  great  harm  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Socrates,  that  his  philosophy  should  be  jo- 
cosely burlesqued  ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  calumny  and  ill-nature  in  the  deli- 
neation which  Aristophanes  gives  of  Socrates  himself. 
It  must  have  been  so  exceedingly  and  palpably  unlike 
the  original,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect  the 
poet  of  having  made  it  so  on  purpose,  that  the  specta- 
tors might  at  once  perceive  it  to  be  intended  for  a 
good-natured  caricature  of  Socrates,  with  whose  real 
mode  of  life  they  were  all  perfectly  well  acquainted  ; 
and  whose  prosing  discourses,  most  of  them  probably 
thought,  as  Eupolis  did,  very  tiresome.  The  singula- 
rity which  Socrates  affected  in  his  manners  and  dress, 
going  barefoot,  and,  at  times,  standing  for  a  whole  day 
together  in  the  same  attitude  of  meditation,  rendered 
him  a  tempting  subject  for  ridicule.  The  poet  says  in 
The  Clouds,  "  We  could  not  think  of  attending  to  any 
other  of  the  sophists  of  the  present  day,  except  Prodi- 
ous,  to  him,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  good  sense  ; 
but  to  you  (Socrates)  because  you  swagger  in  the 
streets,  and  roll  your  eyes  about,  and  go  barefoot,  pre- 
tending to  put  up  with  many  annoyances,  and  wear  a 
solemn  countenance  towards  us."  Aristophanes  re- 
presents Socrates  as  taking  a  fee  for  his  instructions, 
although  the  contrary  was  notoriously  the  fact.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  at  the  first  representation  The 
Clouds  did  not  take  with  the  audience,  but  was  con- 
demned, owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  Alcibiades,  and  a  party 
of  the  friends  of  Socrates.  The  following  year  it  was 
reproduced,  in  an  amended  state,  with  better  success. 
The  story  told  by  JElian,  of  the  poet's  having  been 
bribed  by  Anytus  and  Melitus  to  write  The  Clouds,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  their  criminal  accusation, 
has  been  long  ago  exploded :  this  comedy  is  known  to 
have  been  acted  more  than  twenty  years  before  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Socrates  Yet  it  is  far  from 
impossible,  that  the  ridicule  cast  upon  him  in  that 
play,  may  have  contributed  to  the  popular  prejudice, 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  became  so  fatally 
strong.  We  are  not  informed  by  Xenophon  or 
Plato,  whether  Socrates  had  given  any  cause  of 
offence  to  Aristophanes  ;  indeed,  Plato  represents  them 
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Biography.  &s  becoming  familiar  companions,  at  a  subsequent 
i_^  __m_>  period.  Upon  the  whole,  our  readers  may  still  be 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  notion  first  suggested,  that 
Aristophanes,  when  he  wrote  The  Clouds,  knew  but 
little  of  Socrates,  whom  he,  perhaps,  imagined  to  be 
a  quibbling  sophist,  like  the  others  of  that  profession. 

About  two  or  three-and-twenty  years  after  the  first 
representation  of  The  Clouds,  a  young  man,  named 
Melitus  (or  rather  Meletus)  delivered  to  the  archon 
an  information  against  Socrates,  to  the  following 
effect :  "Melitus,  son  of  Meletus,  of  the  borough  of 
Pitthos,  makes  this  charge  upon  oath  against  Socrates, 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the  borough  of  Alopece  :  So- 
crates is  guilty  of  reviling  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
the  state,  and  of  preaching  other  new  gods  ;  more- 
over, he  is  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Penalty, 
death."  Melitus,  who  was  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  no 
consideration,  was  associated  in  this  affair  with  Lycon, 
an  orator  of  eminence,  and  Anytus,  a  man  in  high 
esteem,  who  had  commanded  with  credit  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  was  afterwards  an  ally  of  Thrasy- 
bulus,  in  restoring  the  democracy.  It  was  urged 
against  Socrates,  by  his  prosecutors,  that  he  was  dis- 
affected to  the  democracy,  and  that  he  had  instilled 
similar  principles  into  his  followers,  especially  Critias 
and  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  it  seems  very  likely,  that  his 
intimacy  with  Alcibiades  was  one  principal  cause  of 
the  suspicion  and  dislike,  with  which  he  was  viewed  by 
the  popular  party.  Socrates  himself,  as  Plato  makes 
him  speak,  did  not  deny  his  disapprobation  of  the  ex- 
isting government :  the  whole  of  his  defence,  as  re- 
ported by  his  illustrious  scholar,  was  calculated  to 
irritate,  rather  than  to  conciliate,  his  judges. 

No  advice  of  his  friends  could  persuade  him,  when 
put  upon  his  defence  before  the  Heliastae,*  to  say  a 
word  in  the  form  of  supplication.  He  told  his  judges, 
that  he  was  pleading  for  them,  to  save  them  the  guilt 
of  an  unjust  condemnation.  Being  persuaded  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  he  considered  the  prospect  of  a 
dismissal  from  the  body,  at  his  age,  to  be  a  subject  of 
rejoicing.  Death  might  be  an  introduction  to  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness ;  it  could  not  bring  any 
thing  worse  to  a  good  man  than  a  cessation  of  being  : 
and  therefore  he  looked  with  no  apprehension  to  a 
sentence,  which  would  consign  him  to  the  easiest  of 
deaths  ;  for  such  the  Athenian  mode  of  execution,  by 
a  draught  of  prepared  hemlock,  was  reputed  to  be. 

The  judges  were  so  much  incensed  by  the  tone 
which  Socrates  took  in  his  defence,  that  they  refused 
to  hear  Plato,  who  would  have  spoken  in  his  behalf, 
and  immediately  found  him  guilty.  It  being  then 
permitted  him  to  say  what  fine  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  him,  he  would  not  suffer  his  friends  to  contri- 
bute any  thing  towards  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  but  told 
the  court,  that  he  considered  himself  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours  and  reward.  Still  further  irritated 
by  this  reply,  a  majority  of  the  judges,  still  greater 
than  the  former  one,  condemned  him  to  death ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  conducted  to  prison,  after  having 
shown  the  injustice  of  his  sentence.  He  concluded 
his  address  to  the  judges  with  these  words  :  "  But 
it  is  time  that  we  should  depart  j  I  to  die,  you  to 
live  :  but  which  for  the  greater  good,  God  only 
knows." 

*  The  largest  court  of  judicature  at  Athens  was  the  'HA«a?a,  con- 
sisting of  from  1500  to  500  judges,  called  'HAio«mu.  Before  this 
tribunal  were  tried  questions  concerning  religion. 
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The  condemnation  of  Socrates  happened  on  the  eve  Socrates, 
of  the  day,  appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  placing  a 
sacred  chaplet  upon  the  ship,  which  carried  the 
annual  offerings  to  the  gods  worshipped  at  Delos. 
And  no  execution  could  take  place  at  Athens  from  the 
crowning  of  the  galley  till  its  return  from  Delos. 
Thus  the  death  of  Socrates  was  respited  for  thirty 
days.  His  friends  took  advantage  of  this  delay,  to 
concert  means  for  his  escape.  The  jailer  was  bribed, 
and  a  vessel  prepared,  to  convey  Socrates  to  some 
friends  in  Thessaly.  But  no  persuasion  could  induce 
him  to  use  the  opportunity.  Having  all  his  life 
recommended  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
he  would  not  now  set  an  example  of  the  breach  of 
them ;  arguing,  that  unjust  as  his  sentence  was, 
wrong  would  not  justify  wrong.  Plato  has  given  us 
a  beautiful  representation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Socrates  employed  himself  during  this  painful  inter- 
val, in  discussing  subjects  of  the  highest  nature  with 
his  favourite  disciples.  But  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  these  representations  are  more 
striking  than  faithful.  It  is,  however,  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  when  the  sacred  ship  returned,  (of  which 
he  professed  to  have  been  forewarned  by  a  dream,) 
he  drank  the  fatal  cup  with  perfect  composure,  and 
died  with  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  which  would  have 
been  still  more  admirable,  had  it  not  been  alloyed 
by  a  mixture  of  ill-timed  facetiousness.  He  was,  at 
his  death,  which  happened  OL.  xciv.  1.  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  disciples  of  Socrates,  after  having  paid  the  last 
honours  to  their  departed  master,  and  testified  their 
grief  and  indignation  in  the  most  public  manner, 
quitted  Athens  for  some  time,  for  fear  of  the  faction 
which  had  procured  his  condemnation.  A  general 
sentiment  of  indignation  prevailed  in  the  Grecian 
states,  at  the  news  of  this  event ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Athenians  themselves,  being  made  sensible 
of  the  injustice  of  their  proceedings,  turned  their 
anger  against  the  accusers  of  Socrates ;  of  whom 
Melitus  is  said  to  have  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
Anytus  banished  from  Athens.  The  friends  of  the 
murdered  philosopher  were  recalled,  and  a  statue 
erected  to  his  honour.  A  pestilence  which  happened 
not  long  afterwards,  was  considered  to  be  a  just 
punishment  for  their  gross  violation  of  justice  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  from  that  time,  the 
affairs  of  Athens  grew  continually  worse. 

The  grammarian  who  wrote  the  argument  to  that 
oration  of  Isocrates,  which  is  called  the  Encomium  of 
Busiris,  relates,  that  when  the  Pulamedes  of  Euri- 
pides was  acted  at  Athens,  and  the  chorus  uttered  the 
following  words  :  "  O  Greeks,  ye  have  killed  the 
wisest,  sweetest  songstress  of  the  muses,  who  injured 
no  one,  the  best  of  the  Greeks,"  the  whole  theatre 
shed  tears,  perceiving  the  allusion  to  Socrates.  But 
Diogenes  Laertius,  after  having  observed,  that  Euri- 
pides intended,  in  the  words  above  quoted,  to 
reproach  the  Athenians  with  their  injustice  towards 
his  illustrious  friend,  adds,  "  but  Philochorus,  (a 
writer  on  the  antiquities  of  Attica,)  says,  that  Euri- 
pides died  before  Socrates  ;"  which  is  perfectly  true  ; 
for  the  poet  died,  OL.  xciii.  1.,  the  philosopher  in  OL. 
xciv.  1.  But  as  the  Palamedes  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  nine  years  after  the  first  representation  of  The 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Valckenaer  thinks  it  probable 
that  Euripides  might  intend  to  shadow  out,  in  the 
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Biography,  story  of  Palamedes,  -the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of 
the  citizens  of  Athens  towards  their  illustrious  teacher, 
and  to  point  to  the  probable  result  of  the  popular 
outcry  against  him.  As  to  the  story  of  the  commi- 
seration expressed  by  the  audience  at  the  lamentation 
of  the  chorus,  if  it  ever  took  place  at  all,  it  was,  per- 
haps, at  a  second  representation  of  the  Palamedes, 
after  the  death  of  Socrates. 

Socrates  never  committed  any  of  his  speculations 
to  writing ;  those  which  have  been  attributed  to  him 
have  been  abundantly  proved  not  to  have  been  his 
productions ;  especially  the  epistles,  which  go  by  his 
name,  but  which  Bishop  Pearson  and  Dr.  Bentley 
have  shown  to  be  the  forgery  of  a  sophist  of  later 
times.  He  is  reported  to  have  assisted  Euripides  in 
writing  some  of  his  tragedies,  for  which  rumour  there 
was,  probably,  no  foundation  but  the  intimacy  which 
subsisted  between  them. 

The  person  of  Socrates  is  so  well  known  to  our 
readers,  that  it  need  hardly  be  described.  Its  resem- 
blance to  the  representation  usually  given  of  Silenus, 
in  the  works  of  ancient  art,  is  so  strong,  that  he  was 
called,  with  an  allusion  to  the  convivial  excesses  of 
his  friend,  the  Silenus  of  Alcibiades. 

As  Socrates,  instead  of  addicting  himself  to  any  set 
of  philosophical  principles  as  a  system,  with  which 
every  moral  and  political  phenomenon  must  be  made 
to  square,  passed  his  life  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  delivered,  in  plain  and  unaffected  language,  the 
result  of  patient  observations  and  inquiry ;  it  is  not 


to  be  wondered  at,  if  some  of  his  followers,  who 
were  not  superior  to  the  ambition  of  system-m;i! 
instead  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ni; 
struck  off  in  different  directions,  and  became  the 
founders  of  different  sects  in  philosophy.  Such  were 
Plato,  the  father  of  the  Academic  sect,  Aristippus  of 
the  Cyrenaic,  Phaedo  of  the  Eliac,  Euclid  of  the 
Megaric,  and  Antisthenes  of  the  Cynic  :  all  of  whom, 
widely  as  they  differed  from  one  another,  pretended 
to  ground  their  notions  upon  the  authority  of  their 
master. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  Socrates,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  observe  a  just  impartiality.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct  there 
was  an  affectation  of  singularity,  unworthy  of  so  wise 
a  man  ;  and  that  he  sometimes  bestowed  much  unne- 
cessary labour  upon  the  elucidation  of  a  very  com- 
mon and  obvious  truth  j  but  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
author  of  a  far  more  genuine  and  practical  philo- 
sophy than  the  Greeks  had  before  been  masters  of ; 
and  taught  a  system  of  morality,  which,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  was  defective  only  in  its  motives. 
And  it  is  a  strong  argument  of  the  necessity  which 
existed,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  of  a  divine 
revelation,  that  a  philosophy,  so  pure  and  rational  as 
that  of  Socrates,  enforced  as  it  was  by  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  writers  of  antiquity,  had  but  little 
effect  in  improving  the  religious  or  moral  character 
of  the  most  acute  and  ingenious  people  of  the  heathen 
world. 
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AT  the  time  when  the  state  of  eloquence  and 
the  arts  among  the  Greeks  shewed  most  strongly 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  their  minds,  they 
were  employed  in  forming  and  advancing  the  sin- 
gularly beautiful  and  intellectual  structure  of  the 
GREEK  GEOMETRY.  This  science,  associated  in  its 
birth  with  their  earliest  philosophy,  generally  con- 
tinued combined  with  their  favourite  speculations ; 
and  in  its  progress  was  more  rapid,  or  at  least  more 
certain,  than  any  of  them.  In  the  school  of  PLATO  it 
had  already  engaged  in  the  most  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult researches ;  and  when  transferred  to  the  college 
of  Alexandria,  it  produced  those  profound  investiga- 
tions, on  which  the  first  intellects  of  later  times  have 
been  content  to  employ  themselves  without  hoping  to 
add  to  its  discoveries. 

Among  the  names  which  the  history  of  this  subject 
offers,  that  of  ARCHIMEDES  has  been,  by  the  suffrage  of 
all  judges,  considered  as  standing  highest ;  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  pre-eminence  in  the  ancient  world 
with  that  of  Newton  in  modern  times.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  natural  to  combine  with  what  can  be  col- 
lected of  his  biography,  some  account  of  the  history, 
about  that  time,  of  the  sciences  which  he  cultivated. 
This  sketch  of  what  was  then  known,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  only  view  which  we  can  give  of  that 
which  is  generally  the  most  interesting  part  in  the 
life  of  a  mathematician,  his  education  :  for  it  is  clear 
that  Archimedes  was  familiar  with  all  that  had  been 
done  in  mathematics  up  to  his  time.  Without  such 
knowledge,  few  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  extend, 
as  he  did,  the  limits  of  their  province  in  the  world  of 
science. 


THALES  of  Miletus,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  is 
mentioned  as  having  turned  his  attention  to  geome- 
try, is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  father  of  their  mathe- 
matical science,  as  indeed  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  rest  of  their  philosophy.  The  discoveries  attri- 
buted to  him  are  of  the  most  elementary  kind ;  but 
enough  was  done  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  subject  j 
and  his  followers  in  the  Ionic  school  imitated  him 
also  in  these  researches.  ANAXIMANDER  is  said  to 
have  written  an  Introduction  to  Geometry.  PYTHA- 
GORAS was  a  scholar  of  Thales  ;  and  did  much  for  the 
progress  of  mathematics,  besides  the  discovery  of  his 
celebrated  theorem,  for  which  he  is  said,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  with  little  probability,  to  have  sacri- 
ficed a  hecatomb.  The  theories  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  and  the  reception  which  they  met  with,  shew 
the  strong  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  such  inquiries. 
In  his  hands  and  those  of  his  successors,  music 
became  a  mathematical  subject ;  the  properties  of 
numbers  were  pursued  with  an  inquisitiveness  which 
led  to  a  curious  spirit  of  mysticism ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  sphere  was  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
astronomical  phenomena. 

Under  these  circumstances  geometry  and  its  related 
sciences  soon  became  of  considerable  extent.  We 
have  the  titles  of  several  treatises  upon  a  variety  of 
its  branches  by  DEMOCRITUS  and  others  of  the  times 
before  Pericles ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  geometers  had  not  only  travelled  over  most 
elementary  problems,  but  had,  in  some  instances, 
struck  against  those  limits  which  they  have  been  ever 
since  vainly  struggling  to  pass.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, ANAXAGORAS,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  employed 
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himself  in  his  prison  in  investigations  on  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle ;  and  steps  of  the  same  problem  were 
also  attempted  by  Antiphon  and  Bryson,  whose  rea- 
sonings Aristotle  calls  paralogisms,  "though  it  would 
seen}  undeservedly  with  respect  to  the  former.  Hip- 
pocrates, who  was  originally  a  merchant  of  Chio,  and 
became  a  geometer  at  Athens,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
consequence  of  pecuniary  misfortunes,  entered  upon  a 
train  of  research,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise 
success,  in  measuring  the  circle.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  find  the  area  of  a  space  comprehended  between  two 
circular  areas,  and  called  a  lune,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  horned  moon ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
extend  this  to  a  whole  circle.  Another  problem,  now 
also  known  to  be  impracticable  by  plane  geometry, 
namely,  the  discovery  of  two  mean  proportionals,  ex- 
cited much  interest  about  this  time.  It  is  identical 
with  the  problem  of  doubling  the  cube,  said  to  have 
been  proposed  by  the  oracle  at  Delos ;  though  this 
story  is  probably  only  one  of  those  fictions  in  which 
mathematicians  used  often  to  present  their  questions. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  have 
several  solutions  of  this  problem,  purporting  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Plato,  given  by  Eutocius  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Archimedes.  ARCHYTAS,  a  Pythagorean,  the 
master  of  Plato,  solved  it  by  a  somewhat  complicated 
construction,  in  which  a  conical  and  cylindrical  sur- 
face are  made  to  intersect.  MENECHMUS,  a  scholar  of 
Plato,  obtained  the  result  by  the  intersection  of  two 
conic  sections.  EUDOXUS,  another  of  Plato's  scholars, 
is  said  to  have  applied  to  it  curve  lines  invented  by 
himself.  Plato  himself  devised  a  kind  of  parallel 
ruler,  by  means  of  which  it  might  easily  be  mechani- 
cally executed.  Indeed  the  Greek  geometry  seems 
sometimes  to  have  had  a  rather  curious  tendency  to 
solve  its  problems  by  mechanical  contrivances :  of 
which  practice,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  account 
of  Archimedes,  Plato  strongly  disapproved  ;  notwith- 
standing the  instance  we  have  just  given  of  his  adop- 
tion of  it.* 

The  admiration  of  Plato  for  geometry  is  well  known, 
from  the  inscription  which  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
over  the  door  of  the  place  where  he  taught :  "  Let  no 
one  enter  who  is  without  geometry."  The  acquisi- 
tions which  are  attributed  to  him  and  his  school  shew 
how  rapidly  the  science  advanced  ;  for  the  discoveries 
which  we  have  now  to  notice  are  no  longer  particular 
propositions,  but  general  methods,  and  long  trains  of 
investigation.  We  shall  consider  them  in  order. 

It  appears  by  what  has  been  just  said  of  Menech- 
mus,  that  the  conic  sections  had  already  been  dis- 
covered. They  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  Plato  him- 
self, and  many  of  their  properties  were  known  soon 
after  his  time. 

Plato  is  said  to  have  invented  the  geometrical  ana- 
lysis ;  the  method  by  which,  assuming  a  problematical 
result  to  be  true,  we  reason  backward  to  the  other 
propositions  which  its  truth  presupposes,  till  we  arrive 
at  something  which  is  known  to  be  true  or  to  be 
false ;  and  thus  establish  or  overturn  the  proposition 
assumed. 

Another  invention  of  this  illustrious  mathematical 

*  Plutarch,  in  Marcello.  Plutarch  obviously  confounds,  as  it 
was  easy  for  a  writer  to  do  who  was  not  a  mathematician,  the 
solution  of  problems  by  mechanical  contrivances,  (opyavucn,)  with 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  problems  concerning  machines, 
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school  was  the  doctrine  of  geometrical  loci.  By  this 
proceeding,  when  a  required  point  cannot  be  i<  in  I 
by  the  intersections  of  straight  lines  and  circles,  some 
new  curve  is  constructed,  consisting  of  the  places 
which  the  point  might  assume  by  leaving  out  one  of 
the  conditions  ;  and  in  this  curve  the  remaining  con- 
dition enables  us  to  determine  the  point  demanded. 
The  quadratrix  (rerpa^ivvi^ovffu)  of  Deinostratus,  a 
curve  so  called  from  the  scholar  of  Plato,  who  in- 
vented it,  or  discovered  its  properties,  and  from  its 
use  in  squaring  the  circle,  was  one  of  the  first  of  these 
loci.  It  may  also  be  used  in  another  celebrated  pro- 
blem, the  trisection  of  an  angle.  This  problem,  and 
that  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  gave  rise  also  to 
the  loci  constructed  by  succeeding  mathematicians, 
and  called  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes,  and  the  cissoid 
of  Diocles.  Besides  these,  which  were  called  loci  at 
a  line,  similar  considerations  led  afterwards  to  the  in- 
vention of  loci  at  a  surface,  when  the  possible  positions 
of  a  point  lay  in  a  curved  superficies. 

To  the  active  minds  of  Plato  and  his  school  we  may  Solid  geo- 
attribute  also  the  prosecution  of  Solid  Geometry.  We  metry- 
have  a  treatise  by  ZENODORUS,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  somewhat  about  this  time,  in  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  content  of  the  sphere  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  solid  of  equal  surface.  This  is  preserved 
by  Theon  in  his  commentary  on  the  Almagest,  and  is 
the  oldest  work  on  geometry  extant.  But  the  Platon- 
ists  pursued  this  subject,  and  investigated  the  pro- 
perties of  the  five  regular  solids,  called  from  that 
cause  the  Platonic  bodies.  This  branch  could  not 
previously  have  been  much  attended  to,  for  Plato 
(Rep.  lib.  7.)  "  notes  it  defective,"  to  use  Lord 
Bacons  phrase  in  his  Survey  of  Human  Learning. 

In  the  passage  of  Plato  just  referred  to,  he  divides  Astronomy 
mathematics  into  the  doctrine  of  planes,  or  plane 
geometry  ;  the  doctrine  of  solids  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  solids  in  motion.  This  last  division  is  meant  to 
describe  the  mathematical  part  of  Astronomy;  viz. 
the  doctrine  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  re- 
volution of  a  sphere.  Thales,  or  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, had  maintained  the  spherical  form  of  the 
earth,  and  imagined  and  named  the  most  important 
circles  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens.  After  this,  the 
application  of  geometry  to  determine  the  risings, 
settings,  and  motions  of  the  stars  was  an  obvious 
step,  and  seems  to  have  been  early  made.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  led  to  any  very  recondite  conse- 
quences ;  and  may  be  adequately  judged  of  from  the 
ancient  and  curious  treatise  on  the  sphere  still  extant, 
and  written  by  AUTOLYCUS,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Alexander.  For  an  account  of  this  work,  and  of  other 
early  Greek  astronomers,  see  the  HISTORY  OF  AS- 
TRONOMY in  the  SECOND  DIVISION.  Of  Eudoxus,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  we  may  further  notice 
Delambre's  opinion,  that  he  possessed  an  artificial 
globe,  such  as  we  may  conceive  the  skill  of  that  time 
able  to  produce;  and  that  having  marked  upon  it  the 
places  of  the  stars,  with  no  great  exactness,  he  deter- 
mined their  risings  and  settings  by  means  similar  to 
what  is  now  understood  by  "  the  use  of  the  globes." 
The  results  of  this  method  he  published  in  a  work 
which  we  may  consider  of  great  importance,  as  having 
given  rise  not  only  to  the  poetical  paraphrase  of  Arc- 
tus,  but  to  the  valuable  commentary  of  Hipparchus. 

The  other    astronomical    opinions    of    the    Greek 
philosophers  were  less  precise  and  correct     The  true 
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Biography,  system  of  the  universe  had  indeed  been  maintained  by 
'  Pythagoras,  but  the  minds,  even  of  philosophers,  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  it ;  and  except  that  it  was  occasionally 
revived,  as  for  instance  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  a 
little  before  Archimedes,  it  slept  till  the  time  of  Co- 
pernicus.     Aristotle  pretended    to    confute    it ;    and 
Plato's    opinions,   though   often   borrowed  from  the 
Pythagoreans,  have  no  tinge  of  that  part  of  their  philo- 
sophy.    Yet  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  in  his  old  age 
the  system  which  places  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe.     He  had  also  the  merit  of  having  recom- 
mended mathematics  to  the  more  particular  attention 
of  astronomers ;  but  apparently  this  was  done  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  imaginary  relations  among 
the  parts  of  the  universe  :  such,  perhaps,   as  after- 
wards  haunted    the   mind   of  Kepler ;    and   though 
unfounded  in  themselves,  led  him,  by  singular  good 
fortune,  to  the  true  laws  of  the  solar  system.    Eudoxus, 
already  mentioned  as  the  disciple  of  Plato,  appears  to 
be  the  author  of  that  cumbrous  hypothesis  of  crystal- 
line spheres,  which  generally,  but  erroneously,  has 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  attached  to  it.     It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  that  great  astronomer,  though 
it  was  adopted  by  Aristotle  and  others  of  the  ancients. 
The  most  important  practical  result  of  the  astronomy 
of  those  times  was  the  invention  of  the  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  (eweaSeicaeTrjpi^)  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  solar  and  lunar  year  coincide.     It  is  said  (Gemi- 
nus,  c.  6.)  to  have  been  produced  for  the  approbation 
of  the   Athenians,   by   METON    and   EUCTEMON,   and 
adopted  B.  c.  433 ;  and  it  so  far  answers  its  purpose, 
that  it  is  still  in  use,  under  the  name  of  the  goHex, 
number,    to   determine   the  new  and  full  moons,  on 
which  moveable  festivals  depend. 

Arithmetic.  The  Pythagoreans  had  paid  much  attention  to  arith- 
metic, i.  e.  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  indeed,  they 
attributed  to  them  a  mystical  meaning,  which  is  not 
very  intelligible.  The  Platonists  also  pursued  this  sub- 
ject, and  invented  arrangements  of  numbers  into  va- 
rious classes  :  thus  they  were  called  odd  or  even,  per- 
fect or  imperfect,  polygonal,  which  included  triangular, 
square  and  pentagonal,  pyramidal,  &c.  Besides  these 
speculations,  which  are  not  of  very  material  conse- 
quence, the  practical  art  of  performing  arithmetical 
operations  had  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that,  from  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  music  had  become  a  mathematical  sci- 
ence. Though  there  seems  to  be  some  error  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  inferences  which  that  philosopher  drew 
from  the  notes  struck  by  the  hammers  on  a  black- 
smith's anvil,  the  general  fact  is  probably  true,  that 
he  made  the  discovery  that  two  musical  strings  which 
gave  the  most  perceptible  concord  to  the  ear,  exhibited 
aiso  remarkable  mathematical  relations  to  each  other 
in  their  lengths  and  tensions.  This  curious  fact,  con- 
nected with  the  great  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  music,  soon  led  to  a  variety  of  specula- 
tions, derived  from  these  mathematical  proportions, 
which  were  ass.umed  to  be  perfectly  exact.  This 
accuracy,  however,  though  a  proper  subject  for  theory, 
is  not  the  foundation  of  practical  music  :  and  though 
a  mathematical  exactness  in  concords  is  susceptible 
of  being  appreciated  by  the  ear,  it  is  rejected  by  the 
practice  of  modern  music.  Indeed  the  unalterable 
properties  of  numbers,  thus  curiously  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  gratifications  of  the  senses, 
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make  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  perfect  exactness 
of  chords  in  every  part  of  the  musical  scale.     There- 
fore, though  the  ancients  reasoned  upon  their  concords 
as  perfect,  it  is  probable  that  in  practice  they  used 
them  imperfect.     The  latitude  which  this  allows  gives 
rise  to  the  different  expression  of  the  different  keys,  as 
they  are  called,  which  probably  correspond,  at  least 
to   a   considerable   extent,    with   the  various    modes, 
Phrygian,  Dorian,   &c.  of  the  ancient  music.     It  was 
also  probably  this  capacity  of  the  ear  to  adapt  itself 
to  concords  slightly  imperfect,  which  caused  the  sepa- 
ration into  two  sects  of  the  ancient  theorisers  on  this 
subject :  of  one  of  which  sects  Pythagoras  was  the 
founder,  as  Aristoxenus,    a   cotemporary  of  Aristotle, 
was  of  the  other.     While  the  former  made  the  sim- 
plicity of  the   arithmetical   relations    regulate,   as  it 
were,  the  musical  ones  ;  the  latter  appealed  more  to 
experiment,  and  placed  the  tones  at  equal  intervals  in 
the  scale  j  perhaps  making,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  in  modern  keyed  instruments,  their  defects 
compensate  each  other.     It  seems  requisite,  in  speak- 
ing of  ancient  mathematics,  to  say  something  of  this 
difficult,   and  perhaps  uninteresting   portion    of  the 
science,  as  it  was  by  them  considered  a  most  important 
branch  j  and  many  of  their  greatest  mathematicians 
have  written  upon  it  treatises  which  are  still  extant. 
Their  principal  researches   consisted   in   determining 
the  value  of  the  intervals  between  different  notes  of 
their  scale,  and  arranging  them  into  systems  of  four 
contiguous    notes,     which    they   called     tetrachords ; 
which,  however,  do  not  make  the  successions  of  the 
notes  so  clear  as  our  arrangement  of  them  in  octaves. 
Any  further  discussion  of  this  subject  might  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place  ;  we  shall  only  notice,   that  the 
scale  above  referred  to  was  called  the  diatonic ;  that 
besides  this  they  had  the  chromatic,  in  which  all  the 
half  notes  were  introduced  ;  the  old  enharmonic,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Burney,  resembled  the  Scotch  scale ; 
and  the  new  enharmonic,  which  contained  all  the  quarter 
notes,  and  to  which  we  have  nothing  exactly  corres- 
ponding. It  appears  certain  that  the  music  of  the  Greeks 
was  confined  to  melody,  or  the  pleasing  succession  of 
sounds  ;  and  that  it  was  left  for  modern  times  to  pro- 
duce what  we  now  call  harmony ;  that  effect  of  simul- 
taneous sounds  which  may  almost  be  considered  as 
having  a  rightful  claim  to  the  reward  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  a  new  sense  of  pleasure. 

In  the  view  of  the  state  of  mathematics  in  the  time  Mechanic! 
of  Plato  we  can  hardly  enumerate  the  two  sciences  of 
mechanics  and  optics,  which  had  scarcely  then  begun 
to  exist,  though  they  soon  afterwards  engaged  some 
attention.  The  doctrine  of  motion  indeed  was  not 
destined  for  the  Greeks,  for  they  never  had  any  but 
the  vaguest  notions  on  the  subject,  and  continued 
ignorant  of  the  first  law  of  motion,  "  that  a  moving 
body  will  go  on  uniformly,  except  so  far  as  it  is  acted 
upon  by  external  causes  :"  nor  was  any  light  thrown 
on  this  subject,  till  the  time  of  Galileo,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  HISTORY  OF  MECHANICS  in  the 
SECOND  DIVISION.  The  reader  may  there  see  the  specu- 
lations of  Aristotle ;  and  a  fragment  on  this  subject, 
which  is  attributed  to  Euclid,  contains  nothing  more 
definite  or  important.  The  doctrine  of  equilibrium, 
in  which  Archimedes  made  such  extraordinary  pro- 
gress, seems  to  have  been  little  better  before  his  time. 
In  ARISTOTLE'S  mechanical  problems,  he  thus  accounts 
for  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  the  lever,  a  small  weight 
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may  move  a  larger  which  is  at  the  end  of  a  shorter 
arm.  The  extremities  of  the  arms  describe  circles, 
and  the  motion  of  a  point  in  a  circle  is  twofold  ;  viz. 
a  motion  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  a  motion  towards  the  centre,  which 
is  contrary  to  nature.  This  unnatural  motion  is 
smaller  in  a  larger  circle,  if  the  space  described  be  the 
same  ;  and  hence  in  a  larger  circle  a  force  will  with 
equal  ease  move  a  body  through  a  larger  space.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  reasoning  as  this  can  lead  to  nothing, 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  thing  better  till  the  time 
of  Archimedes. 

Optics  was  in  a  similar  imperfect  state  at  this  time. 
The  vagueness  of  Aristotle's  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  it  given  in 
the  SECOND  DIVISION,  and  the  reader  will  there  find  an 
abstract  of  the  remarkable  treatise  of  Euclid  ;  the 
earliest  which  we  have  on  this  science.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  vision  which  is  there  attempted  to  be  proved 
is,  that  it  does  not  take  place  by  images  coming  from 
vhe  objects  and  entering  the  eye,  but  by  rays  proceed- 
ing from  the  eye  to  the  different  points  of  the  objects. 
It  is  evident  that  the  mathematical  results  would  be 
the  same  on  either  supposition. 

The  subjects  which  we  have  mentioned,  geometry, 
plane  and  solid,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  department  of 
pure  mathematics ;  astronomy,  music,  mechanics, 
and  optics,  in  that  of  their  application ;  formed  the 
exact  sciences  cultivated  by  the  ancients.  To  this 
division  some  of  their  authors  added  logistics  and 
geodesy ;  the  former  indicating  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  questions  respecting  material  objects  ; 
the  latter,  the  mensuration  of  land  by  geometry  :  for 
which  separation,  however,  there  seems  no  necessity. 
At  the  time  of  Plato,  some  portion  of  these  sciences 
seems  to  have  formed  a  common  part  of  a  liberal 
education  :  see  the  dialogues  Meno,  Erastce,  and  Thece- 
tetus.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  any  extensive 
information  on  such  subjects  was  popularly  diffused. 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  a  solar  eclipse  j  and  Aristophanes  ridicules  the 
geometricians  and  natural  philosophers,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Socrates  in  The  Clouds,  and  of  Meton  in 
The  Birds. 

The  preceeding  sketch  shews  how  flourishing  was 
the  condition  of  the  mathematics  among  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  when  almost  every  other  department  of 
literature  and  art  was  at  its  greatest  splendour. 
Their  poetry,  eloquence,  and  sculpture  soon  began  to 
decline  :  but  in  the  usual  progress  of  the  human  mind 
the  sciences  continue  to  advance  after  these  arts  have 
become  retrograde.  In  most  countries  a  short  period 
only  of  original  excellence  has  been  allowed  to  the 
literature  which  depends  upon  the  imagination.  The 
exercise  of  that  faculty,  like  the  liberty  of  a  turbulent 
republic,  seems  to  lead,  after  a  few  generations,  to  its 
slavery  ;  but  the  reason,  a  better  governed  kingdom, 
goes  on  making  acquisitions  which  are  imperishable 
and  perpetually  accumulating.  The  science  and 
literature,  of  which  Athens  had  been  the  metropolis, 
were  transferred  to  the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  particularly  fostered  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  The  encouragement  of  the  Ptolemies 
produced  no  poets  who  are  now  considered  as  great ; 
but  royal  patronage  may  be  more  successfully  extended 
to  men  of  science  ;  and  the  mathematic?il  school  of 
Alexandria,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  'succession  of 


remarkable  men.  The  cloistered  walks,  and  prMic 
halls,and  ample  libraries  of  this  Egyptian  college,  \  re 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  the  resort  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  men  of  science  among  the  ancients  ;  in 
whose  hands  the  exact  sciences,  though  often  station- 
ary, were  sometimes  advancing  and  never  going  back. 
One  of  the  principal  founders  of  this  school  was 
EUCLID,  whose  Elements  form  a  grand  work  of  geome- 
try, which  the  mathematical  world  has  hardly  yet 
been  able  to  improve  upon.  Of  his  history  we  know 
little.  Pappus,  contrasting  his  character  with  that  of 
Apollonius,  describes  it  as  kind  and  unassuming,  and 
particularly  disposed  to  encourage  mathematical 
merit  in  others.  He  is  said  to  have  been  attracted  to 
Alexandria  by  the  patronage  offered  to  learned  men 
under  the  first  Ptolemy ,-  and  to  that  monarch,  when 
he  had  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  prolixity 
of  the  reasonings,  through  which  the  study  required  him 
to  proceed,  Euclid  is  reported  to  have  represented, 
that  "  there  was  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  Besides 
the  celebrated  Elements,  he  was  the  author  of  ma- 
thematical works  upon  almost  every  branch  of  the 
science  which  we  have  mentioned.  He  wrote  four 
books  on  conies ;  a  treatise  on  loci  at  surfaces  ;  and 
one  on  porisms,  a  species  of  geometrical  proposition, 
which,  after  being  long  involved  in  obscurity,  was 
elucidated  by  Robert  Simson,  and  after  him  by  pro- 
fessor Playfair.  We  have  his  data,  and  a  Treatise  on 
Divisions,  that  is,  on  dividing  a  figure  in  a  given  ratio 
by  lines  drawn  under  certain  conditions.  Another 
work  which  Pappus  praises  much,  was  an  arrangement 
and  analysis  of  mathematical  paralogisms.  We  have 
already  referred  to  his  optics,  of  which  science,  ma- 
thematically considered,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
from  the  nature  of  the  treatise,  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor. We  possess  also  a  work  on  music  attributed 
to  him,  but  which,  Montucla  thinks,  consists  of  two 
parts,  written  the  first  by  an  Aristoxenian,  and  the 
second  by  a  Pythagorean.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
Euclid  is  said  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  de- 
monstrated that  the  Aristoxenian  method  of  proceed- 
ing by  tones  and  half  tones,  would  necessarily  give  the 
octaves  out  of  tune.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
fragment,  referring  to  mechanics,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Euclid ;  and  arithmetic  may  be  considered  as  the 
subject  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  books  of  the 
Elements.  In  astronomy  we  have  a  work  of  his  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  entitled  Phenomena.  This 
last  science  was  one  of  those  which  occupied  most, 
and  most  successfully,  theAlexandrian  mathematicians. 
Above  all,  the  importance  of  observation  began  to  be 
better  understood.  ARISTILLUS  andTuiocHARis  for  a 
long  course  of  years  made  observations  on  the  stars, 
many  of  which  are  preserved  by  Ptolemy.  The  poem 
of  ARATUS,  so  popular  among  the  ancients,  and  which 
was  translated  by  men  of  no  less  name  than  Cicero  and 
Germanicus,  was  about  this  time  written  at  the  court 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  And  ARISTARCHUS  of  Samos, 
besides  his  method  of  determining  the  distance  of  the 
sun  by  the  dichotomy  of  the  moon,  mentioned  in  the 
HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY  in  the  SECOND  DIVISION,  made 
an  observation  of  the  solstice  281  B.  c.  and  is  remarkable 
as  having  attempted  to  revive  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
universe  which  places  the  sun  in  the  centre.  This  we 
learn  from  Archimedes,of  whose  life  we  shall  now  collect 
what  is  known,  and  examine  the  improvements  of  which 
he  was  the  author  in  the  different  branches  of  science. 
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Biography.  This  extraordinary  man  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
been  a  relation,  as  well  as  friend,  to  Hiero,  king  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  flourished  under  the  long  and  peaceful 
reign  of  that  prudent  monarch.  Though  the  Sicilian 
prince  reigned  at  the  time  when  the  contests  of  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  were  becoming  a  struggle 
for  existence,  and  in  the  situation  where  the  rival  na- 
tions most  naturally  came  in  contact,  he  kept  himself 
pretty  well  out  of  the  vortex  of  wars  and  calamities, 
into  which  the  violence  of  his  neighbours  might  have 
drawn  him  ;  and  the  warlike  machines,  which  the 
great  mathematician  constructed,  to  prove  to  the  king 
the  resources  of  his  art,  found  no  employment  during 
his  reign.  Archimedes  appears  to  have  been  born  B.  c. 
287,  a  little  before  Hiero' s  accession  to  the  crown. 
His  youth  corresponded  with  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  under  whom  Alexandria,  then  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  science,  contained  several  of  the  ma- 
thematicians whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  To 
this  school  he  travelled,  but  at  what  precise  time  does 
not  appear.  He  was  probably  too  late  to  be  a  per- 
sonal scholar  of  Euclid,  but  among  the  other  mathe- 
maticians, with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  he  fre- 
quently in  his  works  mentions  CONON,  with  particular 
expressions  of  attachment.  Conon  is  known  to  have 
resided  in  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  in  honour 
of  whose  queen  he  formed  the  constellation  of  Bere- 
nice's Hair.  It  is  said  to  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water  out  of  the  canals  of  Egypt  that  Archi- 
medes invented  the  machine,  which  yet  has  the  name 
of  his  screw ;  and  the  Arabian  historian  attributes  to 
him  the  mounds  and  bridges,  which  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  spent  at  Syracuse  ;  and  his  mathematical 
researches  are  given  in  "  his  beloved  Doric  dialect," 
as  one  of  his  ancient  commentators  calls  it ;  the  form 
of  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Sicily,  and  with  which 
the  pastoral  poets  have  made  us  associate  something 
of  picturesque  simplicity.  It  was  there  that  he  pur- 
sued his  investigations,  and  carried  forwards  the  ma- 
thematical knowledge  of  his  time  by  those  wide 
advances,  which  we  shall  shortly  mention. 

It  would  appear  that  then,  as  in  later  times,  mathe- 
maticians used  to  announce  their  discoveries  in  part, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  their 
cotemporaries  by  what  they  kept  concealed.  Archi- 
medes had  sent  to  Conon  a  long  list  of  propositions  on 
various  subjects,  of  which  he  required  the  demonstra- 
tions ;  and,  it  would  appear,  that  he  employed  the 
artifice  of  stating  some  false  theorems  along  with  the 
true  ones  ;  "  In  order,"  he  says,  "  that  if  any  assert 
themselves  to  have  discovered  the  whole,  and  produce 
no  demonstrations,  they  may  be  convicted,  as  pre- 
tending to  have  done  what  is  impossible."  These  dis- 
coveries refer  to  the  area  of  the  parabola,  the  surface 
and  solidity  of  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  the  properties 
of  spheroids,  and  of  that  spiral,  which  is  called  indiffe- 
rently the  spiral  of  Conon  or  of  Archimedes.  Conon, 
however,  died  before  he  had  obtained  the  demonstra- 
tion of  these  propositions,  to  the  great  grief  of  Archi- 
medes. "  If  he  had  lived,"  he  says,  "  he  would  have 
found  out  these,  and  invented  more,  and  would  have 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  geometry ;  for  I 
well  know  his  uncommon  talents,  and  his  indefati- 
gable industry  in  these  studies."  When  Conon  was 
dead,  years  elapsed  without  any  one  attempting  the 


proposed  theorems.  The  demonstrations  were  sent 
by  Archimedes  himself,  at  different  times,  to  Dosi- 
theus,  an  Athenian,  whom  he  knew,  as  he  tells  him, 
to  be  both  a  friend  of  Conon  and  a  lover  of  mathema- 
tics ;  and  who,  after  receiving  a  part,  had  pressed  him 
much  for  the  remaining  portions.  These  successive 
epistles  form  his  treatises  on  the  quadrature  of  the  pa- 
rabola, on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  on  helices  or  spirals, 
and  on  spheroids  and  conoids. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  geometer  had  been  able 
to  determine  the  exact  space  bounded  by  a  curve 
line ;  for  though  several  before  him  had  pretended 
to  assign  the  area  of  the  circle  and  of  portions  of  it, 
their  assumptions,  as  Archimedes  asserts,  were  inad- 
missible :  and  their  conclusions  must  have  been  false, 
since  the  problem,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
not  soluble.  The  method  which  he  employs  is  most 
remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  and  novelty.  He 
divides  the  parabola  into  an  endless  series  of  decreas- 
ing terms ;  and  we  may  observe  in  his  process  the 
tendency  to  that  passage  from  finite  to  infinite,  by 
resolving  a  curve  into  its  smallest  portions,  which, 
after  assuming  various  forms  in  the  hands  of  Barrow, 
Cavallerius,  Newton,  &c.  produced  at  last  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus.  And  though  by  means 
of  these  modern  methods,  a  mere  scholar  in  mathe- 
matics may  now  obtain  the  answers  to  such  questions 
as  that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  cannot  but 
regret,  in  the  facilities  of  our  technical  rules,  the 
elegance  and  evidence  of  the  ancient  geometry.  Dif- 
ficult as  the  problem  appears  in  the  way  in  which 
Archimedes  has  treated  it,  his  only  axiom  is,  that  of 
two  unequal  spaces,  the  excess  of  the  greater  above 
the  less,  may  be  multiplied  so  as  to  exceed  any  given 
space ;  and  from  this  he  proves,  by  the  strictest 
reasoning,  that  a  parabola  can  be  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  parallelogram  described 
about  it. 

The  speculations  respecting  the  sphere  and  cylinder 
are  those  with  which  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  most  delighted,  for  he  wished  to  have  his  grave 
marked  by  these  solids,  as  some  more  recent  mathe- 
maticians have  had  their  discoveries  engraved  on 
their  tomb- stones.  Indeed  all  who  have  the  percep- 
tion of  geometrical  beauty,  must  be  struck,  both  with 
his  results  and  his  methods.  As  he  had  been  the  first 
to  find  the  area  of  a  plane  curve,  he  here  finds  the 
surface  of  a  curvilinear  solid ;  and  determines  the 
sphere  to  be  two-thirds,  both  in  content  and  in  sur- 
face, of  the  cylinder  which  circumscribes  it ;  with 
many  other  remarkable  properties  of  these  solids 
compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  cone. 

The  subject  of  spiral  lines,  was  also,  so  far  as  we 
know,  altogether  new.  In  the  one  which  he  has 
examined  he  has  discovered  many  remarkable  pro- 
perties with  respect  to  its  area,  tangent,  &c. 

The  conoids  and  spheroids  are  solids  described  by 
the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis. 
These  he  considers,  as  also  the  sections  which  are  made 
in  them  by  planes,  the  solid  content  of  the  parabolic 
conoid,  &c.  This  subject  appears  to  have  given  him 
more  trouble  than  the  rest,  for  he  informs  his  cor- 
respondent that  he  long  kept  back  the  proofs  of  his 
theorems  on  it,  because  he  found  some  difficulty  and 
doubt;  "  at  least,"  he  says,  "  going  over  them  more 
carefully,  I  satisfied  my  scruples." 
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Biography.  Besides  these  works  which  are  addressed  to  Dosi- 
theus,  we  have  his  measurement  of  the  circle  j  in 
which  he  determines  the  circumference  to  be  between 
3  and  84-  times  its  diameter.  The  method  which  he 
uses  might  easily  be  extended  to  greater  accuracy  by 
the  assistance  of  a  proper  system  of  arithmetic. 

The  Greek  arithmetic  is  the  subject  of  his  Psam- 
mites,  or  Numbering  of  the  Sand,  of  which  he  thus 
explains  the  purpose  to  Gelo,  the  son  of  his  king 
Hiero,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  throne : 
"  There  are  persons,  king  Gelo,  who  think  that  the 
grains  of  the  sand  are  infinite  in  number ;  I  mean  not 
merely  the  sands  about  Syracuse  and  the  rest  of 
Sicily,  but  those  of  the  whole  earth,  inhabited  and 
Numbering  uninhabited.  Others  think  that  they  are  not  infinite, 
but  that  no  number  can  be  expressed  which  shall 
exceed  this  multitude.  Now,  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
by  geometrical  proofs,  which  you  will  be  able  to 
follow,  that  among  the  numbers  which  I  have 
expressed  and  published  in  my  books  to  Leucippus, 
there  are  some  which  exceed,  not  only  the  multitude 
of  the  sands  which  would  fill  the  earth,  but  of  those 
which  would  fill  the  universe.  You  understand  that 
by  the  universe  is  meant,  by  most  astronomers,  the 
sphere  of  which  the  centre  is  the  earth,  and  the 
radius  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth."  He 
then  proceeds  to  some  reasonings  to  establish  that 
this  distance  is  less  than  10,000  of  the  earth's  radii  ;* 
and  to  shew  that  if  we  conceive  a  globe  of  this  mag- 
nitude to  be  formed  of  grains  of  sand,  the  fortieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  their  number  may  be  reckoned. 
With  our  present  mode  of  notation,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  increasing  numbers  to  any  magnitude  what- 
ever. But  the  Greek  system,  less  perfect  than  the 
Arabic,  though  much  superior  to  the  numeration  of 
other  countries,  required  some  contrivance  to  carry 
it  to  the  requisite  extent.  The  Greek  geometer 
answered  this  purpose  by  dividing  the  figures  into 
periods,  the  unit  in  each  period  being  a  myriad 
myriad,  or  ten  million  times  the  unit  in  the  preceding. 
The  Greeks  could  thus  go  on  with  their  numbers  as 
far  as  they  might  choose,  though  still  their  method  did 
not  afford  them  the  same  facilities  which  we  derive 
from  ours,  in  arithmetical  operations. 

Of  the  astronomical  labours  of  Archimedes,  none 
have  reached  our  times,  if  we  except  the  method  of 
determining  the  sun's  apparent  diameter,  which  has 
already  been  extracted  in  the  HISTORY  of  ASTRONOMY 
in  the  SECOND  DIVISION,  (p.  489.)  The  accuracy  of  his 
result  is  remarkable,  if  we  consider,  not  only  the 
imperfection  of  his  means  in  other  respects,  but  that 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  any  way  of  observ- 
ing with  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  is  obliged  to  make 
allowance  for  the  double  vision  of  his  two  eyes.  He 
was,  as  were  all  the  mathematicians  of  that  age,  a 
diligent  practical  observer ;  and  we  are  told,  that  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from  each  other) 
but  that  his  measures  were  rejected  by  the  Plato- 
nists,  as  not  following  that  imagined  perfection  of 
mathematical  proportions,  which,  they  asserted,  must 
necessarily  exist.  Cicero  speaks  of  an  orrery,  as  we 

*  It  is,  in  fact,  about  24,000  of  the  earth's  radii ;  but  this 
difference  does  not  effect  the  reasonings  of  Archimedes.  He 
founded  his  calculations  on  the  supposition  made  by  Aristarchus 
of  Samos,  that  the  sun's  diameter  was  not  greater  than  thirty 
times  the  earth's. 


Astronomy. 


should  call  it,  made  by  Archimedes,  and  exhibiting 
the  motion  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  plane-  ; ; 
which  he  uses  as  an  argument  against  those  who  deny 
a  Providence.  "  Shall  we,"  says  he,  "  attribute 
more  intelligence  to  Archimedes  for  making  the 
imitation,  than  to  nature  for  framing  the  original  ?" 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  disco- 
veries were  those  which  he  made  in  mechanics,  and 
his  applications  of  them  to  practice.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  before  his  time,  this  branch  of  science  did 
not  exist.  In  his  work  on  the  equilibrium  of  bodies, 
he  gives  a  proof  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
lever,  which  has  never  yet  been  surpassed  in  simpli- 
city and  evidence ;  and  applies  his  principles  to  find 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  various  spaces,  with  great 
ingenuity.  In  his  work  on  the  Floating  of  Bodies  in 
Fluids,  he  shews  a  complete  insight  into  the  nature 
of  fluid  equilibrium ;  and  determines  the  position  in 
which  bodies  float  in  some  cases,  which  can,  by  no 
means,  be  considered  as  easy,  even  to  modern  mathe- 
matics. Indeed,  without  any  addition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Archimedes,  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium  was 
capable  of  being  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  though 
among  the  ancients  it  appears  to  have  stopped  with 
him.  We  are  told  by  Pappus,  that  HERO,  a  little 
after  his  time,  proved  in  what  cases  there  could  be 
an  equilibrium  in  the  five  mechanical  powers;  viz. 
the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  polyspact  or  pulley, 
the  wedge,  and  the  screw  ;  and  that  he  reduced  them 
all  to  one  in  principle  ;  but  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
these  proofs  were  strict,  for  there  is  nothing  satis- 
factory in  the  demonstrations  given  by  authors  before 
the  time  of  Stevinus  and  Galileo;  and  an  attempt 
made  by  Pappus  himself  to  determine  the  mecha- 
nical advantage  of  the  inclined  plane  is  remarkably 
erroneous. 

We  r^ad  of  many  mechanical  contrivances  of  Archi- 
medes, some,  probably,  merely  attributed  to  him 
from  the  celebrity  of  his  name.  For  instance,  an 
invention  something  like  what  are  now  called  Chinese 
puzzles,  in  which  certain  angular  pieces  of  ivory  are 
to  be  put  together,  so  as,  by  different  arrangements, 
to  produce  the  resemblance  of  various  objects.  But 
he  seems  to  have  turned  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
construction  of  machines  of  extraordinary  powers  ; 
and  he  boasted  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  his  art  in 
the  well-known  expression,  "  give  me  a  spot  to 
stand  on,  and  I  will  move  the  earth."  The  mecha- 
nicians of  that  time  employed  themselves,  not  merely 
in  proving  the  possibility  of  making  a  given  force 
move  any  weight,  however  large,  but  studied  to 
combine  the  best  material  means  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  Athenaeus  describes  a  ship  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  which  Hiero  caused  to  be  made  with 
twenty  ranks  of  rowers,  and  containing  so  enormous 
a  space,  as  to  have  on  board  gardens,  baths,  walks,  a 
gymnasium,  a  large  library,  &c.  This  unwieldly 
mass,  Archimedes  is  said,  by  means  of  some  mecha- 
nical power,  to  have  enabled  Hiero  to  push  into  the 
sea,  by  his  individual  strength.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  screw  of  Archimedes,  which  is  said, 
also,  to  have  been  used  as  the  pump  of  this  vessel. 

Though  the  study  of  mathematics  is  generally  con- 

"  sidered  dry  and  repulsive  by  persons  not  engaged  in 

it,  there  seem  to  be  few  pursuits  which  have   the 

power    of    exciting   so    strong    and    engrossing    an 

interest  in  the  student.     Like  our  own  Newton,  when 
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absorbed  in  the  current  of  discovery,  Archimedes  is 
said  to  have  required  to  be  reminded  of  the  common 
duties  of  eating  and  drinking  by  those  about  him ; 
and  while  his  servants  were  placing  him  in  the  bath, 
he  employed  himself  in  drawing  mathematical 
diagrams  in  the  ashes  which  were  spread  on  the 
floor,  or  in  the  oil  with  which  his  skin  was  covered. 
"  So  that  this  abstraction  made  people  say,  and  not 
unreasonably,"  Plutarch  tells  us,  "  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  an  invisible  siren,  to  whose  song  he 
was  listening."  A  lively  fancy  might  easily  imagine 
a  discoverer,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  speculations,  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  attention  to  the  voice,  audible 
only  to  his  ears,  which  reveals  to  him  truths  concealed 
from  all  the  world  beside. 

Another  story  told  of  Archimedes,  is  that  of  Hiero's 
crown.  King  Hiero  sent  to  a  goldsmith  a  certain 
weight  of  gold,  to  be  made  into  a  crown.  The 
crown  was  sent  home  of  the  proper  weight ;  but  it 
was  suspected  that  some  silver  had  been  substituted 
for  a  part  of  the  gold,  and  Archimedes  was  asked  to 
detect  the  quantity  of  the  fraud.  He  had  sought  in 
vain  for  some  time,  the  means  of  doing  it ;  when  one 
day,  going  into  the  bath,  the  rising  of  the  water  as 
his  body  became  more  immersed,  suggested  a  method, 
which  he  instantly  saw  to  be  infallible,  and  he  imme- 
diately sprung  out,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  found  it, 
I  have  found  it,"  (evp^Ka,  evprjica.)  Vitruvius  explains 
the  process  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  solved  the 
problem.  He  placed  the  crown,  and  a  wedge  of 
gold,  and  one  of  silver,  each  of  equal  weight,  in  a 
full  vessel  of  water.  In  each  case  the  quantity^of 
water  which  ran  over,  gave  the  size  of  the  mass  ;  and 
by  comparing  these,  he  found  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  crown.  The  principles  explained  in  his  Equi- 
librium of  Bodies  in  Fluids,  afford  the  means  of  a  more 
accurate  and  scientific  solution,  which  we  should  have 
been  disposed  to  attribute  to  him,  but  for  this 
testimony  to  the  contrary. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  life  of  Archimedes,  those  connected  with 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  ended  B.  c.  212.  Hiero 
the  friend  of  Archimedes  had  closed  his  reign  a  few 
years  sooner.  Gelo  his  son,  and  apparently  the  pupil 
of  the  mathematician,  had  died  before  his  father. 
Hieronymus  the  son  of  Gelo  succeeded  to  the  throne 
but  not  to  the  popularity  of  his  grandfather ;  he 
shortly  fell  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  Syracuse 
became  a  prey  to  contending  factions,  who  soon  en- 
gaged her  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Romans.  Marcellus 
by  sea,  and  Appius  by  land,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and 
it  would  probably  have  been  soon  taken  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extraordinary  resources  of  mechanical 
skill  which  Archimedes  produced  in  its  defence.  We 
have  an  account  of  them  in  Polybius,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  scrupulous  of  historians,  and  who  was 
born  a  few  years  only  after  the  time.  He  says  that 
when  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  sailing  towards  the 
city,  it  was  assailed  at  a  distance  from  the  walls  by 
powerful  machines,  which  threw  darts  and  stones  : 
that  when  it  got  too  near  for  the  range  of  these,  others 
were  used  so  actively  that  Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
approach  the  city,  under  protection  of  the  night :  and 
that  when  they  were  near  it,  such  an  artillery  of  arrows 
and  other  missiles  was  played  upon  them,  that  they 
were  unable  to  make  the  assault  and  suffered  great  loss. 
To  protect  the  besiegers  from  such  attacks  in  their 
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approaches,  they  built  upon  vessels,  certain  machines 
in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  called  sambucae.  When 
these  came  near,  there  suddenly  started  above  the 
walls  large  cranes  carrying  stones  of  ten  talents  and 
heavy  masses  of  lead  :  these  were  brought  over  the 
sambucse  and  then  let  fall,  so  as  to  break  through  the 
whole  structure  and  nearly  to  sink  the  ships  on  which 
it  was  carried.  Large  levers  were  also  made,  to  pro- 
ject over  the  walls,  from  which  iron  claws  were  sus- 
pended j  by  these  the  vessels  were  seized  by  the  prows 
and  hoisted  half  way  out  of  the  sea,  and  then  let  fall, 
with  such  violence,  as  to  be  sometimes  dashed  under 
water:  so  that,  as  Marcellus  observed,  Archimedes 
used  his  ships  like  buckets.  By  these  contrivances 
the  Roman  soldiers  suffered  so  much,  that  at  last,  the 
appearance  of  a  rope  or  a  pole  above  the  walls,  threw 
them  into  a  panic,  for  fear  of  some  new  instrument  of 
annoyance. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  these 
statements,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  universal 
consent  of  historians.  '  In  fact,  while  modern  artillery 
was  unknown,  much  greater  attention  was  paid  to  im- 
proving those  instruments  which  were  used;  and  the 
effects  produced  exceeded,  in  many  cases,  any  thing 
that  we  should  think  possible,  without  the  use  of  gun- 
powder. The  powers  which  were  employed,  were 
sometimes  the  elasticity  of  large  beams  of  wood,  of 
which  a  gigantic  bow  was  made,  and  worked  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  sometimes  the  forces  of  cords  of  differ- 
ent substances,  which  being  violently  twisted,  were 
allowed  to  untwist,  and  thus  to  give  motion  to  a  lever 
inserted  in  them.  We  have  descriptions  of  such  ma- 
chines, by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  not  long 
after  Archimedes.  With  respect  to  the  the  latter  kind, 
he  says  that  the  best  materials  for  the  cords,  are  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  of  various  animals,  of  the 
legs  of  stags,  and  the  necks  of  bulls.  He  also  observes, 
that  long  female  hair,  having  been  saturated  with 
essences,  possesses  a  powerful  elasticity  for  this  pur- 
pose. And,  in  considering  the  effects  ascribed  to  the 
other  machines,  we  must  recollect  how  much  smaller 
the  Roman  vessels  were  than  ours. 

Another  of  the  inventions  ascribed  to  Archimedes  at  His  burninp 
this  siege  are  the  mirrors  with  which  he  is  said  to  mirrors- 
have  burnt  the  Roman  fleet,  of  which  relation  the 
authenticity  is  more  disputed.  In  the  HISTORY  of  OP- 
TICS, in  the  SECOND  DIVISION,  some  account  is  given  of 
the  ancient  authorities  and  modern  experiments  on 
this  subject.  The  silence  of  Polybius  and  Livy  on  this 
point,  while  they  give  us  other  details  of  the  siege, 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  if  Archimedes  did 
execute  something  of  the  kind,  it  was  not  very  impor- 
tant or  decisive.  And  at  the  same  time  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  later  evidence,  and  the  demonstrated 
practicability  of  the  fact,  hardly  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Lucian  in  the 
second  century  says,  that  Archimedes  by  his  mechani- 
cal skill  burnt  (/caTe0\efe)  the  Roman  ships.  Galen, 
a  little  later,  alludes  to  it  as  a  known  fact.  Anthemius 
the  architect  of  Saint  Sophia  in  the  sixth  century,  says 
that  it  is  undeniable,  and  mentioned  by  numerous 
historians  ;  and  explains  the  method  in  which  it  might 
be  executed  as  was  afterwards  done  by  Buffon  and 
others.  And  the  later  authors,  Zonaras  and  Tzetzes, 
mentiQn  it  with  an  unusual  distinctness  of  reference  to 
the  earlier  historians  Dio  Cassius,  Diodorus,  &c.  as  if 
to  remove  any  doubt  which  might  exist.  So  that  per- 
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haps  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  of  Gibbon  who 
says,  "Since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disposed  to 
attribute  the  act  to  the  greatest  mathematician  of 
antiquity  :  than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the 
idle  fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist." 

By  the  ingenuity  of  Archimedes  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
was  protracted  for  some  time ;  but  at  last  the  fortune 
of  the  Romans  prevailed.  They  discovered  a  weak 
place  in  the  fortifications  ;  made  an  attack  when  the 
citizens  had  relaxed  their  vigilance  in  the  celebration 
of  a  feast  to  Diana ;  and  soon  became  masters  of  part 
of  the  city.  Marcellus  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the 
approaching  ruin  of  this  populous  and  opulent  state, 
which,  old  in  prosperity,  and  rich  in  historical  recol- 
lections, was  now  tending  to  a  catastrophe  so  different 
from  that  of  its  former  great  siege  by  the  Athenians. 
After  some  difficulties  and  fluctuations  of  success,  the 
unfortunate  town  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  given 
up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Archimedes,  who 
had  so  long  been  its  safety,  perished  in  the  confusion 
of  the  capture.  It  is  said  that  Marcellus  had  given 
strict  orders  to  preserve  a  person  of  whose  genius  he 
had  had  such  extraordinary  proofs ;  but  that  these 
were  disregarded  in  the  licence  of  war.  While  the 
Romans  were  plundering  from  house  to  house,  Archi- 
medes, unaffected  by  the  violence  which  surrounded 
him,  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  mathe- 
matical diagram ;  and,  when  a  soldier  burst  into  the 
room,  refused  to  attend  to  him,  till  he  had  finished 
his  demonstration  :  on  which  the  man,  with  the  care- 
lessness of  human  life  which  such  scenes  produce, 
killed  the  venerable  philosopher  upon  the  spot.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  when  about  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
pleaded,  like  Lavoisier  in  modern  times,  for  a  short 
respite  to  finish  the  philosophical  inquiries  on  which 
he  was  engaged,  which,  as  in  that  case,  was  also 
refused. 

Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  75,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary mathematical  geniuses  of  any  age  or  nation. 
Marcellus  was  grieved  at  the  fruitlessness  of  his  attempt 
to  save  him,  and  honoured  his  memory  by  liberality 
towards  his  surviving  relations.  A  sepulchre  was 
built  for  him  on  which  was  placed  a  sphere  and  a  cy- 
linder, figures  which  had  been  the  subject  of  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  discoveries.  But  neither  his  ma- 
thematical fame,  nor  his  defence  of  Syracuse,  seem  to 
have  kept  him  long  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 
When  Cicero,  travelling  in  Sicily  less  than  140  years 
afterwards,  inquired  for  his  tomb,  he  was  told  by  the 
Syracusans  that  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  "  I  re- 
collected," he  says,  "  some  verses,  which  I  had  under- 
stood to  be  inscribed  on  his  monument,  which  indicated 
that  on  the  top  of  it  there  was  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder. 
On  looking  over  the  burying  ground,  (for  at  the  gate 
of  the  city  the  tombs  are  very  numerous  and  crowded,) 
I  saw  a  small  pillar  just  appearing  above  the  brush- 
wood, with  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder  upon  it,  and  im- 
mediately told  those  who  were  with  me,  who  were 
the  principal  persons  in  Syracuse,  that  I  believed  that 
to  be  what  I  was  seeking.  Workmen  were  sent  in 
with  bills  to  clear  and  open  the  place,  and  when  it 
was  accessible  we  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pedestal:  there  we  found  the  inscription,  with  the 
latter  portions  of  the  lines  worn  away,  so  that  about 
half  of  it  was  gone.  And  thus  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious cities  of  Greece,  and  one  formerly  of  the  most 
literary,  would  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  monti- 
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ment  of  a  citizen  so  distinguished  for  his  talent^,  if 
they  had  not  learnt  it  from  a  man  of  a  small  Sanmite 
village." 

Archimedes  was  incomparably  the  most  inventive 
and  original  of  ancient  mathematicians,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  power  of  applying  his  geometry  to 
a  greater  diversity  of  subjects,  and  of  overcoming  dif- 
ficulties of  a  more  various  kind.  If  he  had  had  one 
or  two  successors  of  equal  genius  with  himself,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  to  what  extent  or  in  what  direction  the 
science  of  the  ancients  would  have  advanced;  but  it 
must  certainly  have  anticipated  some  of  the  discoveries 
of  modern  times,  though  probably  by  methods  a  good 
deal  different  from  ours.  The  mechanics  of  equili- 
brium,  hydrostatics,  and  catoptrics  might  have  been 
brought  nearly  to  perfection,  for  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  principles  on  which  these  depend.  In 
fact,  however,  no  advance  of  consequence  was  made 
in  mixed  mathematics.  In  astronomy  alone  had  they 
adopted  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  assiduous  .  ..<! 
accurate  observation.  And  the  discoveries  of  mathe- 
maticians from  that  time  were  made  almost  entirely  in 
pure  geometry,  and  even  these  are  very  limited,  if  we 
except  what  was  done  by  Apollonius  ;  and  of  his  pro- 
positions it  is  said  that  he  owed  some  to  Archimedes, 
whose  results  were  left  unedited  and  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  practical  mechanics  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
gone  somewhat  further  than  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
Hero  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  ef- 
fects, if  not  with  the  theory,  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
air  ;  and  we  have  a  treatise  of  his  called  Pneumatica 
or  Spiritalia,  describing  divers  machines  depending 
upon  that  property,  and  most  of  them  containing  the 
principle  of  the  syphon.  We  have  also  a  treatise  by 
him  on  automatons,  which  are  principally  toys  moved 
by  very  simple  machinery.  And  besides  several  me- 
chanicians who  are  remarked  for  their  inventions  of 
warlike  machines,  CTESIBIUS,  the  master  of  Hero,  who 
lived  apparently  about  150  B.  c.  invented  a  pump 
which  is  yet  considered  of  a  very  efficient  construction. 

In  order  to  finish  what  relates  to  the  great  age  of  Eratosthe- 
Greek  geometry,  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  eminent  n< 
characters  who  flourished  with  or  immediately  after 
Archimedes.  These  all  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
college  of  Alexandria.  ERATOSTHKNES  was  a  coteinpo- 
rary  of  the  Sicilian  mathematicians,  and  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  great  acquirements  in  very  different 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  is  generally  called  by  the 
ancients  Eratosthenes  the  grammarian  or  philologer  ; 
and  though  he  comes  under  our  notice  as  a  great 
geometer  and  astronomer,  he  was  also  a  poet  and  an 
antiquary.  It  is  seldom  that  one  person  attempts  to 
master  so  many  subjects,  without  incurring  the  charge 
and  perhaps  the  danger  of  being  superficial.  His 
enemies  gave  him  the  name  of  Beta,  as  occupying  only 
the  second  place  in  his  pursuits  :  his  admirers  called 
him  the  Pentathlete,  thus  comparing  him  to  a  person 
who  at  the  public  games  had  been  victorious  in  all  the 
subjects  of  emulation.  He  was  appointed  superin- 
tendant  of  the  library  of  Alexandria,  under  the  third 
Ptolemy  (Ever  'getes  246  —  221  B.  p.)  :  and  lie  had  the 
merit  of  inducing  that  monarch  to  place  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  museum  the  armilhe,  or  combinations  of 
graduated  circles  which  were  the  principal  instruments 
of  observation  among  the  ancients.  These  instruments 
were  about  20  inches  diameter,  and  the  observations 
made  with  them  are  quoted  in  the  Almagest.  The 
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Biography,  mode  of  observing  was  by  placing  a  small  pin  on  one 
limb  of  the  circle,  so  that  its  shadow  might  fall  upon 
another  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter, 
and  thus  indicate  the  position  of  the  sun.  By  this 
means  Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  found,  that  the 
interval  between  the  tropics  was  -H  of  tne  circumfer- 
ence, which  makes  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
23°  51'  19".  5.  His  measurement  of  the  earth  is  re- 
markable and  celebrated,  and  has  been  described  in 
the  HIST,  OF  ASTRON.  in  the  SECOND  DIVISION.  He  also 
gave  determinations  of  the  magnitude  and  distance 
of  the  sun,  which  appear,  from  their  discordance  with 
each  other,  to  be  erroneously  reported  to  us.  Besides 
his  astronomical  merits,  he  was  an  eminent  geometer. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  conic  sections  ;  and  we  have 
his  description  of  a  mesolabium  or  instrument  for 
finding  any  number  of  mean  proportionals,  which  is 
ingenious,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  ridiculed 
by  Nicomedes ;  who,  probably  soon  after,  invented  the 
conchoid  for  a  similar  object.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  De  locis  ad  medietates,  the  subject  of  which 
treatise  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  and  he  is 
also  known  for  what  is  galled  his  Sieve,  which  is  a 
method  of  finding  prime  numbers.  We  possess  like- 
wise his  Catasterism,  which  is  a  description  of  the 
constellations.  After  living  to  the  age  of  83,  he  found 
his  sight  fail  and  his  health  decay,  and  came  to  the 
resolution  that  life  was  not  worth  preserving  under 
such  circumstances.  He  died  by  voluntarily  abstain- 
ing from  food,  B.  c.  194. 

Apollonius  The  principal  remaining  name  which  offers  itself 
to  our  notice  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  is  the  illus- 
trious one  of  ApoLLONius,whom  antiquity  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Great  Geometer,  and  who  has  been 
considered  with  corresponding  admiration  by  some  of 
the  most  profound  of  modern  mathematicians.  He 
was  born  at  Parga  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  :  was  instructed  in  mathematics  by  those 
who  had  been  the  disciples  of  Euclid :  and  flourished 
at  the  museum  under  Philopater  (221  to  2O4  B.  c.) 
We  learn  from  Pappus  that  he  employed  himself  in 
what  has  been  a  favourite,  but  not  very  profitable, 
speculation  of  the  most  acute  mathematicians,  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  elementary  axioms  on  which  geo- 
metry is  founded.  The  works  of  his  which  remain 
are  a  treatise  on  conic  sections.  The  four  first  books 
of  this,  which  were  all  that  were  known  in  Europe  till 
1658,  contain  the  properties  observed  previously  to  his 
time  j  but  the  three  following  ones,  which  were 
brought  from  the  east  and  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
give  his  own  discoveries.  They  are  principally  on  the 
greatest  and  least  lines  which  can  be  drawn  from  any 
point  to  the  curve  of  a  conic  section.  They  shew 
wonderful  powers  in  the  management  of  the  ancient 
geometry,  and  though  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
instrument  was  scarcely  capable  of  such  results,  they 
lead  to  the  borders  of  the  modern  theories  of  evolute 
curves  and  centres  of  osculation.*  Besides  this  trea- 


*  The  history  of  the  recovery  of  these  books  is  remarkable. 
Upon  the  syllabus  given  by  Pappus  of  the  lost  books  of  Apollo- 
nius's  conies,  several  persons  had  attempted  to  form  a  conjectural 
restoration,  or  divination,  as  it  was  called.  In  particular,  Viviani 
had  been  for  some  time  silently  and  laboriously  engaged  in  this  in- 


tise,  Apollonius  wrote  others  on  several  very  general 
and  difficult  problems  of  geometrical  analysis,  which 
he  pursued  into  all  their  detail  of  cases.  Their  titles 
and  subjects  are  given  us  by  Pappus.  Many  of 
them  have  since  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
skilful  of  modern  mathematicians.  For  instance  the 
problem  of  factions,  of  which  the  most  difficult  case 
is  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three  given  circles,  has 
been  solved  by  Vieta  and  Newton.  The  section  of 
ratio  and  the  section  of  space  have  been  restored  by 
Halley.  This  problem  is  to  draw  a  line  through  a 
given  point,  cutting  segment  from  two  given  straight 
lines  :  in  the  first  place  so  that  they  may  have  a  given 
ratio;  in  the  next  place  so  that  they  may  contain  a  given 
rectangle.  In  the  determinate  section  it  was  required 
to  find  a  point  in  a  straight  line,  such  that  the  rect- 
angles of  its  distances  from  given  points  should  have 
a  given  ratio  :  this  was  resolved  by  Dr.  Simson.  The 
problem  of  inclinations  proposed  to  draw  through  a 
given  point  a  straight  line,  so  that  a  given  portion  of 
it  should  be  intercepted  between  two  given  straight 
lines.  Some  of  these  problems  had  been  solved  by 
Euclid,  and  Pappus  blames  Apollonius  for  the  harsh 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  solution  of  his  pre- 
decessor, which  did  not  pretend  to  be  complete. 

Like  the  other  mathematicians  of  his  time  he  also 
applied  to  astronomy,  as  we  learn  from  his  having, 
like  Eratosthenes,  a  sobriquet  derived  from  a  Greek  let- 
ter. He  was  called  epsilon  (e)  from  his  perpetual 
attention  to  the  moon,  which  resembled  the  form  in 
which  that  letter  was  written.  After  his  time,  the 
principal  progress  of  Greek  mathematicians  was  made 
in  astronomy,  and  will  be  related  hereafter.  Either 
that  the  powers  of  the  Greek  geometry  had  reached 
their  limit,  or  that  inventive  genius  became  more 
scarce,  succeeding  generations  contented  themselves 
almost  entirely  with  commenting  upon  what  had  been 
done  by  the  giants  in  geometry  who  were  the  first 
race.  Thus  Hypatia  the  daughter  of  Theon,  Pappus, 
Serenus,  and  Eutocius  wrote  commentaries  upon 
Apollonius ;  Eutocius  also  upon  Archimedes ;  Theon 
upon  Euclid  :  and  it  is  from  such  of  these  as  are  still 
extant  that  much  of  the  preceding  information  is  de- 
rived. They  had  means  of  knowledge  which  have 
since  been  lost ;  and  we  might  have  been  able  to  give 
a  much  more  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the 
extensive  series  of  inventions  which  the  old  mathe- 
matics exhibited,  if  time  had  spared  the  histories  of  this 
science  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus,  from  which 
later  writers  seem  to  have  drawn  the  light  whose 
scattered  rays  reflected  from  them  we  have  been 
attempting  to  collect. 


vestigation,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Borelli  (in  1658)  that  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  existed  in  Arabic  in  the  Medicean 
library.  Viviani  saw  himself  on  the  point  of  losing  the  credit  due 
to  several  years  of  research  by  this  unexpected  discovery.  He 
however  obtained  from  the  Grand  Duke,  an  attestation  of  the  state 
of  forwardness  in  which  his  own  MSS.  then  were,  signed  by  his 
hand  :  and  an  injunction  to  Borelli  to  keep  secret  his  translation 
till  Viviani's  book  had  been  published.  The  Divinatio  in  F.  Apol- 
lonii  Conicorum  appeared  in  1659,  and  the  translation  from  the 
Arabic  in  1661.  The  comparison  of  the  conjectural  with  the 
ancient  Apollonius  is  to  the  credit  of  both.  Viviani's  propositions 
are  more  varied  and  extensive,  but  perhaps  those  of  the  ancient 
geometer  are  more  recondite  and  difficult. 
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IF  we  take  an  extensive  view  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  and  compare  their  several  departments,  in 
order  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  relative 
merit,  the  palm  of  oratory  seems  confessedly  conceded 
to  the  former.  In  the  prosecution  of  scientific  re- 
searches, in  developing  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  in  the  cultivation  of  various  arts  which 
contribute  by  their  utility  to  national  greatness,  or 
adorn  by  their  elegance  the  social  intercourse  of 
domestic  life,  the  moderns  have  a  manifest  superiority. 
The  same  pre-eminence  may  be  found  in  our  didactic 
and  descriptive  poetry ;  and  even  in  those  more  lofty 
and  sublime  efforts  where  the  grandeur  of  the  subject 
is  calculated  to  display  the  full  strength  and  brilliancy 
of  poetical  talent,  the  competition  has  not  been  in- 
glorious. The  ancients  may,  perhaps  with  justice, 
claim  the  prize  ;  but  we  at  least  have  proved  our- 
selves no  unworthy  rivals. 

In  eloquence  the  case  is  widely  different :  a  review 
of  modern  history  presents  to  our  observation  "  few 
who  deserve  the  name  of  orators,  even  among  those 
nations  whose  government  would  seem  likely  to  facili- 
tate the  growth  of  eloquence,  by  admitting  to  a  share 
in  its  legislature  such  assemblies  as  may  be  supposed 
to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  its  influence.  There 
have  been  men  of  information  and  talent  who  have 
assisted  at  the  councils  of  princes,  or  shared  in  the 
deliberation  of  popular  assemblies,  but  the  authority 
which  they  exerted  seems  to  have  arisen  more  from 
an  opinion  of  the  extent  of  their  experience,  or  the 
sagacity  of  their  understanding,  than  from  any  pe- 
culiar power  which  they  possessed  of  affecting  the 
passions,  or  persuading  the  judgment  of  their  audi- 
ence. Their  speeches  seem  to  have  been  framed  with 
little  premeditation  or  study,  and  preserved  by  others 
with  as  little  care."  (Hume's  Essays.)  Indeed  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  antiquity 
is  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  the  style  and  character  of 
their  eloquence  is  essentially  different  from  our  own  : 
and  before  we  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  orators,  or  to  introduce  a  sketch 
of  their  respective  lives,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make 
some  preliminary  observations  on  the  causes  of  their 
vast  and  acknowledged  superiority. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  that  influence 
which  climate  may  exercise  over  national  character, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  geographical  situation 
of  Greece  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  power,  and  to  that  peculiarly 
fine  organisation  by  which  delicacy  of  feeling  is  re- 
fined, even  to  fastidiousness  That  the  Athenians  did 
possess  this  exquisite  susceptibility,  we  know  as  well 
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by  several  historical  anecdotes,  as  by  the  direct  and  Grecian 
explicit  testimony  of  Cicero.  Speaking  of  this  extra-  Eloquence, 
ordinary  people  he  says,  "  Sincerum  fuit  sic  eorum 
judicium  ut  nihil  possent  nisi  incorruptum  audire  atque 
elegans."  Theophrastus  was  discovered  to  be  a 
foreigner,  by  using  the  Attic  dialect  too  correctly ; 
Demosthenes  was  hissed  in  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
for  a  false  accent ;  and  Euripides  offended  the  ears  of 
his  audience  by  repeating  too  frequently  the  letter  a 
(sigma)  in  a  single  line.  (See  Bowdler's  Remains.) 
Longinus,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  speaking  of 
the  proper  collocation  of  words,  brings  a  passage 
from  Demosthenes,  the  harmony  of  which  he  says 
would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  adding  or  removing  a 
single  syllable  :  rovro  TO  yr^0t<r^a  rov  Tore  rtf  irdXei 
Trepiffavra  KIV&VVOV  irapeXOelv  eTrot'rjffev  wffTrep  ve'009 : 
doubtless  the  observation  of  the  critic  was  suggested 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  own  taste ;  and  the  audience 
whom  Demosthenes  addressed  were  also  able  to  feel 
and  appreciate  the  music  of  the  sentence  :  but  it  is 
probable  that  no  modern,  though  possessing  the  finest 
ear,  would  originally  have  made  the  remark  ;  and  we 
receive  it  from  respect  paid  to  the  authority  of  Lon- 
ginus, rather  than  from  any  very  clear  perception  of 
its  truth. 

A  tribunal  then  whose  discrimination  was  so  keen, 
whose  taste  was  so  fastidious,  and  from  whose  authority 
there  was  no  appeal,  would,  by  the  very  severity  of 
its  decisions,  call  forth  productions  of  finished  excel- 
lence, from  those  who  were  conscious  of  talents  which 
deserved  approbation,  and  stimulated  by  ambition  to 
pursue  it.  Such  a  tribunal,  though  it  might  intimi- 
date and  abash  minds  of  inferior  calibre,  would  urge 
to  active  industry,  and  unwearied  perseverance,  those 
more  eminent  abilities  which  no  difficulty  can  alarm, 
and  no  disappointment  effectually  retard. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  among  many  of  the  an- 
cients, the  study  of  eloquence  was  the  occupation  of 
life,  and  the  splendour  of  their  success  is  only  propor- 
tionate to  the  vigour  of  their  exertions. — The  laborious 
diligence  of  Demosthenes,  his  careful  correction  of 
natural  defects,  his  seclusion  from  society,  and  earnest 
zeal  in  preparing  himself  for  the  career  of  a  public 
speaker,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The  moderns 
may  have  the  same  powers  of  genius,  and  the  same 
indefatigable  application,  but  at  least  they  are  not 
often  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  object. 

Cicero,  in  his  treatise  de  Oratore,  has  left  us  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Greek  orators 
from  them  he  learnt  the  graces  which  eloquence  is 
capable  of  assuming,  and  the  deep  and  durable  im- 
pression which  it  makes  on  the  minds  both  of  the 
4  u2 
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Biography,  learned  and  the  illiterate  :  his  estimate  of  what  an 
orator  ought  to  do,  was  formed  by  what  the  Greeks 
had  actually  done  ;  and  therefore  from  his  precepts 
we  may,  in  some  measure,  learn  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  their  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
favourite  pursuit.  After  enumerating  some  exer- 
cises, such  as  speaking  extempore,  and  from  memory, 
or  in  repeating  Latin  orations  which  had  been  read  in 
Greek — exercises,  the  habitual  practice  of  which  was 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eloquence,  he  adds, 
"  Legendi  etiam  poetae,  cognoscendahistoria,  omnium 
bonarum  artium  scriptores  ac  doctores  et  legendi,  et 
pervolutandi,  et,  exercitationis  causa,  laudandi,  inter- 
pretandi,  corrigendi,  vituperandi,  refellendi ;  dispu- 
tanduinque  de  omni  re  in  contrarias  partes,  et  quic- 
quid  erit  in  quaque  re  quod  probabile  videri  possit, 
eliciendum  atque  dicendum.  Perdiscendum  jus  civile, 
cognoscendae  leges,  percipienda  omnis  antiquitas, 
sanatoria  consuetudo,  disciplina,  reipublicse  jura, 
sociorum  fcedera,  pactiones,  causa  imperil  cognoscenda 
est.  Litandus  etiam  ex  omni  genere  urbanitatis 
facetiarum  quidam  lepos,  quo,  tanquam  sale,  persper- 
gatur  omnis  oratio." — Cic.  de  Orutore,  lib.  i.  34.  "Be- 
sides these  exercises,  the  poets  must  be  studied,  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  history  obtained  :  the  works 
of  all  those  who  understand  and  teach  the  liberal  arts, 
must  be  read  repeatedly,  and,  by  way  of  practice, 
their  opinions  should  be  either  commended  and  ex- 
plained, or  corrected,  refuted,  and  condemned.  Op- 
posite sides  of  the  same  subject  should  also  be  de- 
fended, and,  whatever  seems  worthy  of  regard,  should 
be  extracted  and  enforced.  Civil  law  must  be  tho- 
roughly learnt,  and  an  acquaintance  formed  with  the 
records  of  antiquity,  the  customs  and  arrangements  of 
the  senate,  with  the  rights  of  the  republic,  with  the 
treaties  and  compacts  of  the  allies,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem* of  the  government.  The  various  kinds  of  elegant 
mirth  must  furnish  wit  and  pleasantry,  with  which 
the  whole  speech  must  be  seasoned,  as  it  were,  and 
interspersed." 

If  then  such  was  the  earnestness  or  zeal  with  which 
the  ancients  cultivated  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  so 
wide  the  range  of  learning  which  they  brought  to  bear 
upon  it ;  if  the  audience  to  whose  judgment  their 
speeches  were  submitted,  were  so  alive  to  the  percep- 
tion of  beauties,  and  so  keen  in  discovering  defects  ; 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
Greek  orators  is  so  vast  and  indisputable.  As  the  prize 
for  which  these  intellectual  gladiators  contended  was 
valuable,  so  the  weapon  they  employed  combined  the 
highest  polish  with  the  greatest  strength.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  Greek  language  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  its  unrivalled  copiousness  of  expression,  its 
majesty,  elegance,  and  compactness,  its  unlimited 
range  of  compound  words,  and  the  flexible  ductility 
with  which  it  lends  itself  to  convey  every  variety  of 
meaning.  The  power  of  such  an  instrument  was  only 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  skill  of  those  who  wielded  it. 
The  democratic  government  of  Athens,  its  foreign 
wars,  and  domestic  discord,  furnished  the  Greek  ora- 
tors with  ample  materials  for  the  employment  of  their 
eloquence ;  and  successful  exertions  were  crowned, 
not  only  with  the  pleasing  tribute  of  popular  applause, 
but  the  more  profitable  reward  of  political  power. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
moted the  growth  and  secured  the  celebrity  of  elo- 
quence in  Greece,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  at 
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Athens.     Oratory,  in  fact,  flourished  only  at  Athens  ;     Grecian 
and  while  other  states  arrest  attention  by  occasional  Eloquence, 
periods  of  military  glory ;  while  Sparta  excites  asto- 
nishment by  the  extreme  austerity  of  its  national  man- 
ners, and  the  singularity  of  its  political  institutions, 
history  does  not  inform  us  that  these  republics  pro- 
duced any  individual  whose  eloquence  elevated  him  to 
importance  during  his  life,  or  secured  his  posthumous 
renown. — Cic.  Brut.  13.     Velleius  Paterculus,  i.  18 

At  Athens,  where  the  favour  of  a  wild  and  lawless 
democracy  was  the  sure  and,  perhaps,  the  only  avenue 
to  honour  and  to  opulence,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
would  always  be  an  abundant  supply  of  men  who 
would  flatter  the  caprices  of  the  people,  with  a  view 
to  their  own  aggrandisement :  all  those  who  were 
eager  to  rise  to  eminence  as  distinguished  statesmen, 
or  whose  ambitious  views  tended  only  to  make  them 
the  idols  of  a  party,  would  naturally  find  in  the  culti- 
vation of  oratory  the  readiest  means  of  success.  To 
attempt  an  account  of  all  these  characters  is  evidently 
inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this  article  ;  their  rise 
and  fall  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  more 
minute  details  of  Grecian  history  :  the  greater  part  of 
their  speeches  were,  probably,  forgotten,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances from  which  they  arose  had  ceased  to  ex- 
cite interest,  and  even  of  those  whose  works  have  par- 
tially escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  many  are  rather 
consulted  for  historical  information,  than  studied  as 
models  of  style  :  the  attention  of  the  general  scholar 
is  judiciously  fixed  on  a  few  pre-eminent  individuals, 
who  have  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  sublimest 
eloquence,  the  sentiments  of  the  purest  patriotism  ; 
while  the  rest  are  consigned  to  the  industrious  labours 
of  the  professed  critic,  or  to  him  who  has  opportunity 
and  inclination  to  acquaint  himself  familiarly  with  all 
the  remains  of  Grecian  literature.  In  fact,  the  compa- 
rative value  of  the  Greek  orators  is  very  unequal ;  nor 
did  this  escape  the  learned  commentator,  Reiske,  the 
unwearied  activity  of  whose  research  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  acute  sagacity  of  his  discernment :  six 
volumes  of  his  great  work  are  devoted  to  the  orations 
of  /Eschines,  Demosthenes,  Isaeus,  and  Lysias,  while 
a  part  only  of  the  last  volume  is  sufficient  to  compre- 
hend Antisthenes,  Alcidamus,  Gorgias  of  Leontium, 
and  others,  together  with  Latin  versions  of  speeches 
by  Antipho,  and  Andocides.  To  Reiske  we  would  re- 
fer those  readers  who  are  desirous  of  particular  infor- 
mation respecting  these  minor  orators  :  for  us,  it  will 
have  been  sufficient  to  give,  first,  a  general  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  and, 
secondly,  to  combine,  with  a  sketch  of  their  domestic 
lives,  some  observations  on  the  style  and  peculiarities 
of  those  few,  whom  the  judgment,  both  of  cotempo- 
raries  and  posterity,  has  proposed  to  our  imitation  as 
models  of  oratorical  excellence. 

Cicero,  in  the  admirable  treatise  which  contains  in- 
structions for  the  attainment  of  that  eloquence,  of 
which  he  was  himself  so  great  a  master,  was  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  the  several  periods  of  Grecian  oratory. 
Each  of  these  produced  its  peculiar  style  :  the  first 
comprehends  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and  Thucydides. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero  there  were  some  fragments 
which  went  under  the  name  of  Pericles,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  he  himself  considered  them  ge- 
nuine.— De  Oratorc,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  See  also  Cic. 
Brut.  7. 

Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand,  deems  them  spurious : 
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Biography,  the  question  is  of  very  little  moment,  as  the  eomposi- 

L '  tions  themselves,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  are 

lost.  Nothing  of  Alcibiades  remains  ;  but  we  know, 
from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Demosthenes 
(Adv.  Med.}  and  others,  that  his  accomplishments  as 
an  orator,  were  little  inferior  to  his  talents  as  a 
statesman. 

Among  those  of  the  Greek  orators,  whose  writings 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  LYSIAS  is  the  first  in 
chronological  order  who  arrests  attention  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  works,  or  the  celebrity  of  his  reputation. 
Others  had  existed  in  abundance,  but  the  only 
knowledge  of  them  which  we  possess,  is  their  names, 
and  the  few  scanty  memorials  of  them  which  have 
been  diligently  recorded  by  Reiske.  Lysias  was 
born  at  a  period  when  the  cessation  of  war  abroad, 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, left  Athens  at  liberty  to  seek  and  find  in 
the  cultivation  of  literature,  a  distinction  and  delight 
which  she  had  hitherto  derived  from  military  success. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  had  touched  the  passions,  and 
Aristophanes  ridiculed  the  follies  of  the  people  ;  and 
philosophy,  qxiitting  the  study  of  natural  phenomena, 
had  already  applied  itself  to  the  investigation  of 
moral  truth.  He  was  born  at  Athens,  Oi,.  SO.,  his 
father,  Cephalus,  having  migrated  thither  from  Syra- 
cuse ;  others  say  the  orator  himself  was  a  Syracusan 
by  birth.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  accompanied 
a  colony  to  Thurium,  in  Italy,  nor  did  he  return  till 
the  disasters  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  had  alienated 
the  attachment  of  the  Thurians,  who  now  dismissed 
with  indignity  the  colonists  whom  they  had  sought 
with  zeal.  During  the  reign  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and 
the  revolution  which  vested  the  management  of  the 
state  in  the  council  of  four  hundred,  Lysias  endured 
his  full  share  of  national  suffering  :  when,  however, 
Thrasybulus  united  those  whom  the  cruelty  of  the 
thirty  had  expelled,  and  again  restored  the  demo- 
cracy, a  bill  was  introduced  to  make  Lysias  a  citizen. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  having  passed 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  composing  orations  for 
the  use  of  others,  and  in  giving  instructions  in  rhe- 
toric. Quintilian  mentions  this  custom  of  the  orator, 
and  adds,  that  in  framing  these  speeches,  he  had  the 
art  of  adapting  them  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  for  whom  they  were  written 
Socrates  thought  his  style  too  effeminate,  as  we  learn 
by  an  anecdote  preserved  in  Cicero. — "  Cum  ei  scrip- 
tarn  orationem  disertissimus  orator  Lysias  attulisset, 
quam,  si  ei  videretur,  educeret,  ut  ea  pro  se  in  judi- 
cio  uteretur,  non  invitus  legit,  et  commode  scriptam 
esse  dixit:  sed  inquit,  ut,  si  mihi  calceos  Sicyonios 
attulisses,  non  uterer,  quamvis  essent  habiles  et  apte 
ad  pedem,  quia  non  essent  viriles,  sic  illam  orationem 
disertam  sibi  et  oratoriam  videri,  fortem  et  virilem 
non  videri." — De  Oral.  lib.  i.  54.  The  circumstance 
of  many  of  these  speeches  being  composed  on  occa- 
sions of  private  rather  than  public  interest,  renders  an 
enumeration  and  analysis  of  them  less  important  :  it 
had  also  a  manifest  effect  on  the  style  of  the  author, 
and  hence  he  aims  rather  at  neatness,  elegance,  and 
precision  of  language,  than  the  more  sublime  beauties 
of  oratorical  excellence.  (See  The  Preface  to  Taylor's 
edition  of  Lysias.) 

In  some  of  his  speeches  there  is  much  interesting 
information  respecting  Athenian  finance,  and  the  im- 
mense burthens  which  were  laid  by  the  state  on  the 
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fortunes  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  Vast  sums  of  money  Grecian 
were  collected  by  forcible  contribution,  and  laid  oat  Eloquence, 
in  ministering  to  the  amusements  of  the  people  :  the 
Xoprjjiat  and  Xenovp^iai  fyKvicXim  provided  games  and 
spectacles,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  in  which 
troops  of  singers  and  dancers  displayed  their  musical 
skill,  and  performed  their  evolutions.  The  writings 
of  Lysias  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  determined  re- 
publicanism, a  spirit  which  delighted  in  arbitrary  con- 
fiscation, and  which  seized  on  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
to  replenish  that  exchequer,  from  which  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  mob  were  to  be  supplied :  hence  arose, 
on  one  hand,  the  most  anxious  desire  to  conceal 
wealth,  and,  on  the  other,  unwearied  acuteness  in  de- 
tecting it.  This  introduced  bribery  and  falsehood  into 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice ;  while  those  whose  opu- 
lence was  proved,  and  consequently  plundered,  endea- 
voured to  indemnify  their  own  losses  by  the  corrupt 
administration  of  the  city  magistracies.  In  short,  the 
speeches  of  this  orator  display  such  a  system  of  public 
and  private  rapine  as  may  diminish  our  admiration  of 
Athenian  government,  and  teach  us  to  receive  with 
caution  the  praises  which  are  lavished  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Athenian  liberty. 

The  great  merit  of  the  style  of  Lysias  is  its  purity  : 
in  this,  which  may  almost  be  esteemed  the  first  excel- 
lence of  an  orator,  Isocrates  only  equalled  Lysias,  and 
no  one  ever  surpassed  him.  Secondly,  he  has  a  pecu- 
liar art  of  giving  his  subjects  an  air  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance, while  at  the  same  time,  he  uses  none  but 
the  simplest  and  most  unostentatious  phraseology, 
alike  free  from  the  mixture  of  barbarous  expressions, 
and  the  display  of  ambitious  ornament.  This  most 
valuable  art  Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  entirely  missed  : 
he,  when  he  wished  to  elevate  and  adorn  his  subject 
matter,  found  no  other  method  than  the  use  of  me- 
taphors without  number,  pompous  words,  and  poetical 
figures,  which  both  spoiled  the  value  of  his  own  com- 
position, and  vitiated  the  popular  taste.  The  writings 
of  Lysias  are  pure  without  feebleness,  and  perspicuous 
without  prolixity  :  he  combines,  with  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  human  character,  the  happiest  skill  in 
adapting  his  speeches  to  the  several  ages,  pursuits,  and 
stations  of  individuals  :  the  arrangement  of  his  words 
is  always  clear,  and  the  language  itself  uniformly  ele- 
gant. His  power  of  inventing,  and  judgment  in  se- 
lecting, appropriate  arguments,  was  eminent ;  but 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  thinks  him  defective  in 
their  arrangement.  His  exordia  are  singularly  good  j 
especially  the  opening  of  that  speech,  in  which  Dio- 
geiton  is  accused  of  having  treacherously  applied  to 
his  own  use,  property  entrusted  to  his  care  :  the  same 
oration  furnishes  a  fine  model  of  narration.  Lysias  is 
not  successful  in  attempting  to  excite  the  passions  : 
he  is  not  "  a  mighty  master  of  the  human  mind  :" 
he  raises  no  intense  feeling  ;  he  does  not  expand  and 
amplify  his  subjects,  but  is  content  to  state  them  with 
clearness,  elegance,  and  brevity.  For  further  informa- 
tion, the  reader  may  consult  DIONYSIUS  HALICAR- 
NASSENSIS. 

ISOCRATES  was  born  at  Athens,  five  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  :  his  fa- 
ther, Theodorus,  was  not  wealthy  ;  but  he  gave  his 
son  such  a  liberal  education  as  awakened  in  his  mind 
an  early  love  of  literature,  and  induced  him  to  devote 
the  efforts  of  roaturer  years  to  the  careful  and  conti- 
nued cultivation  of  philosophy.  He  attended  the 
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Biography,  lectures  of  Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  and  there  imbibed  a 
^— - sv-»'  desire  to  combine  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman 
From  an(}  an  orator  ;  but  his  natural  timidity  and  weakness 
of  voice  were  impediments  to  public  speaking  too 
great  to  be  overcome,  and  he  therefore  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  more  tranquil  task  of  composition. 
Abandoning  to  the  sophists  of  the  day  all  subjects 
connected  with  private  contracts  of  minor  importance, 
his  object  was  to  teach  moral  virtue  to  individuals,  and 
political  wisdom  to  states.  His  own  pure  taste  led 
him  to  reject  the  perplexing  casuistry  of  Protagoras, 
and  the  ostentatious  ornament  of  Gorgias  :  his  school 
became  the  favourite  resort  of  the  studious,  and  spread 
through  the  various  cities  of  Greece,  men  who  were 
afterwards  eminent  in  history,  politics,  and  law.  He 
died  in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  unable  to  survive  the 
blow  which  the  liberty  of  his  country  received  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

The  style  of  Isocrates  approaches  that  of  Lysias  in 
purity  and  correctness  ;  we  find  there  the  same  care- 
ful and  judicious  selection  of  appropriate  words,  the 
same  habitual  avoidance  of  obsolete  ones,  and  the 
same  consequent  perspicuity.     The  periods,  however, 
have  not  the  same  roundness  or  fulness,  nor  are  they 
equally  adapted  to  forensic  disputation  :  at  times  they 
are  too   prolix,   and  deficient  in  natural   simplicity. 
Isocrates   studies  too  much  the  harmony  of  his   ca- 
dences, and  his  sentences  are  often  comprehended  in  a 
rythm  which  is  almost  poetical.     The  selection  of  his 
terms  is  admirable ;  their  arrangement  capricious  and 
affected,  and  his  figures  are  frequently  so  pompous  as 
to  make  him  liable  to  the  imputation  of  frigidity,  tyv- 
X/so-njs.     The  sweetness  of  Lysias's  style  is  natural, 
that  of  Isocrates,  affected  :  the  latter,  however,  has  a 
manifest  superiority  in  dignified  elevation  and  majestic 
sublimity.     Lysias  is  neat  and  dexterous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  minute  points ;  Isocrates  excels  in  the 
management  of  great  ones.     In  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments he  is  a  match  for  Lysias  ;  in  the  arrangement 
and  application  of  them,  superior  :  Isocrates  also  has 
the  advantage  in  the  general  management  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  philosophical  adjustment  of  their  several 
parts,  and  also  in  the  moral  beauty  and  political  truth 
of  his  sentiments,  particularly  in  his  famous  Panegyric. 
In  this  speech  he  enumerates  the  merits  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  their  military  prowess,  their  noble  ambition, 
their  disinterested  patriotism,  their  attachment  to  their 
constitution  and  laws,  their  fidelity  to  oaths,  their  pri- 
vate integrity ;  and  he  dwells  with  energy  on  other 
topics,  calculated  to  check  the  progress  of  depravity, 
and  awaken  the  love  of  virtue. 

If  a  military  man  might  derive  instruction  from  the 
orations  which  Isocrates  addressed  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  all  the  several  states  of  Greece  might  have  been 
benefited  by  that  spirit  of  unanimity  and  concord 
which  is  taught  by  the  Oratio  de  Pace  :  its  object  is  to 
prove  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  and  to  persuade 
the  Athenians  to  curtail  their  ambitious  schemes  of 
naval  dominion,  and  make  peace  with  the  Chians, 
Rhodians,  and .  their  allies.  Some  of  the  ancient 
critics  have  esteemed  this  the  best  of  the  speeches  of 
Isocrates,  yet  is  it  not  faultless  :  it  is  too  concise,  and 
at  times  not  sufficiently  •elevated  and  dignified,  neither 
are  the  rhetorical  figures  sufficiently  bold  ;  and  there 
is  a  want  of  vehemence  and  ardour  which  might 
awaken  corresponding  sentiments  in  his  audience. — See 
DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS.  Quintilian,  speaking 


of  Isocrates,  says,  "  Omnes  veneres  sectatusest :"  and 
Cicero  begs  permission  to  admire  the  orator,  and  sup- 
ports his  own  judgment  by  the  authority  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  :  "  Me  autem  qui  Isocratem  non  diligunt 
una  cum  Socrate  et  Platone  errar  patiantur. — 
Cic.  Oral.  §  13. 

Little  is  known  of  the  private  life  of  IS.BCS  :  one 
circumstance  however  has  been  recorded  which  is  in 
itself  a  title  to  immortality, — Isaeus  was  the  instructor 
of  Demosthenes. — The  model  he  proposed  to  copy 
was  the  style  of  Lysias,  and  his  imitation  is  so  close 
that  it  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  to  discriminate 
the  two.  In  Isaeus  there  is  the  pure,  perspicuous,  and 
concise  diction  ;  but  perhaps  his  figures  are  more  arti- 
ficial and  his  expressions  less  natural. — If  his  style  is 
inferior  to  Lysias  in  eloquence,  it  surpasses  him  in 
majesty.  The  use  of  interrogatory  sentences  gives 
to  his  speeches  an  animation  and  vehemence  like  that 
which  delights  the  reader  of  Demosthenes ;  and  many 
indications  of  the  sublimity  which  under  that  orator 
acquired  maturity  and  vigour,  may  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  Isaeus  The  narrations  of  Lysias  are  made 
with  so  much  simplicity  and  candour,  so  much  appa- 
rent love  of  truth,  that  they  invariably  engage  the 
reader's  assent.  In  Isaeus,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  so 
much  visible  art,  and  such  appearances  of  preparation 
and  design,  that  even  when  the  facts  communicated 
are  true,  we  feel  inclined  to  deny  him  credit. 

The  speeches  of  Isaeus  which  are  preserved  relate 
chiefly  to  private  causes;  and  the  minuteness  of  the 
subjects  discussed  may  render  them  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader.  Nevertheless,  he  gives  us  insight 
into  many  points  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  which,  but 
for  him,  posterity  would  have  wholly  missed. — On  the 
important  subject  of  hereditary  and  testamentary  be- 
quests ;  on  the  laws  of  heirship  by  proximity  of  blood, 
and  on  heirship  by  appointment;  on  desolate  heritages ; 
on  the  Athenian  customs  relative  to  the  adoption  of 
children ;  the  forms  under  which  such  adoption  took 
place ;  the  manner  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  person 
adopted  was  affected,  both  as  to  the  house  from  which 
he  was  emancipated  and  that  into  which  he  was  re- 
ceived ;  on  all  these,  and  other  similar  points,  Isaeus 
supplies  many  interesting  particulars  which  no  other 
writer  of  antiquity  affords.  From  him  also  may  be 
collected  all  the  Athenian  laws  relative  to  the  rights 
of  women,  and  more  particularly  of  heiresses  :  many 
of  them  curious  in  themselves,  and  most  of  them 
evincing  that  the  chains  which  society  laid  on  the 
females  of  Athens  were  not  at  all  lightened  by  the 
institution  of  law.  Isaeus  has  been  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  speeches  are  accompanied 
by  a  valuable  commentary.  In  that  the  reader  will 
find  much  information  on  ancient  jurisprudence.  See 
also  Quarterly  Review,  No.  51,  on  Dalzel's  Lecture  on 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

We  have  thus  concisely  explained  some  of  those 
causes  which  in  the  early  period  of  Grecian  history 
might  have  facilitated  the  progress  of  eloquence ;  and 
we  have  subsequently  combined,  together  with  a  few 
biographical  notices,  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar  style 
of  those  under  whose  hands  it  gradually  acquired  the 
maturity  of  elegance  and  force.— We  are  now  arrived 
at  the  history  of  one,  whom  the  voice  of  general  opi- 
nion has  designated  as  the  most  complete  model  of 
an  orator  ;  of  one  whose  compositions  were  sufficiently 
perfect,  to  satisfy  even  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  Cicero 
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himself.  This  writer,  the  wisdom  of  whose  opinions 
on  the  ancient  orators,  is  proved  by  his  own  extraor- 
dinary success,  never  speaks  of  DEMOSTHKNKS  hut  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation. — "  In  Graecis  vero 
oratoribus  quidem  admirabile  est,  quantum  inter  omnes 
unus  excellat.  Cic.  Orat  :"  again  he  observes,  "  Plane 
quidem  prefectum  et  cui  nihil  admodum  desk,  Demos- 
thenem  facile  disceris.  Cic.  de  Clam  Orat."  Again. 
"  Video  profecto  ilium  multa  perficere,  nos  multa 
conari ;  ilium  posse,  nos  velle  quocunque  modo  causa 
postulit,  dicere.  Cic.  Orat.  Recorder  me  longe  omnibus 
unum  anteferre  Demosthenem,  qui  vim  accommodaret 
ad  earn  quam  sentiam  eloquentiam  non  ad  earn  quam 
in  aliquo  esse  agnoscerim."  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  noble  and  disinterested  than  the  spirit  which 
dictated  this  panegyric  j  nothing  more  decisive  than 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Cicero  here 
represents  his  great  predecessor  as  having  not  only 
surpassed  all  the  actual  and  existing  models  of  elo- 
quence, but  effected  all  that  taste  can  desire  and  ima- 
gination fancy,  and  as  having  embodied  and  expressed 
the  beau  ideal  of  oratorical  excellence. — Demosthenes 
was  equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  and 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  was  concerned  in  most  of  the 
public  transactions  of  his  own  eventful  times:  it  is 
obvious,  however,  that  any  detailed  account  of  his  po- 
litical career  would  both  exceed  the  proper  limits  of 
this  article,  and  repeat  unnecessarily,  those  circum- 
stances, which  are  introduced  with  more  propriety,  in 
the  regular  history  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  father  of  Demosthenes  was  a  citizen  of  rank 
and  opulence  :  he  died  when  his  son  had  completed 
only  his  seventh  year,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  guardi- 
ans the  administration  of  considerable  property.  The 
orator's  early  studies  were  impeded,  partly  by  the 
over-anxious  fears  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  partly 
by  infirmity  of  health.  When  he  was  about  sixteen, 
his  curiosity  was  attracted  by  a  trial  in  which  Callis- 
tratus  pleaded,  and  won  a  cause  of  importance.  The 
eloquence  which  procured,  and  the  acclamations  which 
followed  his  success,  so  inflamed  the  ambition  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  he  determined  to  devote  himself 
thenceforward  to  the  assiduous  study  of  oratory.  He 
chose  Isaeus  as  his  master  rather  than  Isocrates  (either 
because  this  plan  was  least  expensive,  or  because  the 
style  of  the  latter  was  not  sufficiently  nervous  and 
energetic) :  from  Plato  also  he  imbibed  much  of  the 
richness  and  grandeur  which  characterise  the  writings 
of  that  mighty  master.  His  first  attempts  at  oratory 
were  made  to  vindicate  his  own  claims,  and  recover 
property  which  his  guardians  had  appropriated  to 
themselves.  In  this  he  succeeded  ;  but  his  early  endea- 
vours to  obtain  distinction  as  a  public  speaker  entirely 
failed  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  voice,  and  in- 
distinctness of  his  utterance.  These  impediments  how- 
ever, served  only  to  animate  his  zeal ;  and  by  studious 
seclusion,  and  the  habitual  exertion  of  declaiming  on 
the  sea-shore,  he  in  time  overcame  them  all.  The 
energy  and  force  of  his  action  were  admitted  to  be 
pre-eminent,  even  by  his  rivals.  When  the  Rhodians 
expressed  their  admiration  of  the  oration  "  For  the 
Crown,"  Jischines  said  to  them,  what  if  you  had  heard 
the  monster  himself,  W£e  e*  ainov  TOV  Qrjpiov  aKt)Koene. 

The  indefatigable  industry  of  Demosthenes  gave 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  denying  his  natural  ta- 
lents :  this  malicious  opinion  would  easily  find  credit ; 
and  in  fact  a  similar  mistake  is  very  frequently  made; 
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for  since  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  -11  Grecian 
successful  men  who  are  naturally  dull  must  be  in  Eloquenre 
dustrious,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  grows  into 
repute,  and  it  is  inferred  that  men  who  are  industrious 
must  necessarily  be  dull.  The  accusation  against 
Demosthenes  seems  to  have  rested  chiefly  on  his 
known  reluctance  to  speak  without  preparation ;  the 
fact  is,  that  though  he  could  exert  the  talent  of  ex- 
tempore speaking,  he  avoided  rather  than  sought  such 
occasions,  partly  from  deference  to  his  audience,  and 
partly  from  apprehending  the  possibility  of  a  failure. 
Plutarch,  who  mentions  this  reluctance  of  the  orator, 
mentions  at  the  same  time  the  great  merit  of  his 
extempore  speeches. 

Before  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  there  existed  three 
distinct  styles  of  eloquence  ;  that  of  Lysias,  mild  and 
persuasive,  quietly  engaged  the  attention  and  won  the 
assent  of  an  audience  :  that  of  Thucydides,  bold  and 
animated,  awakened  the  feelings,  and  powerfully 
forced  conviction  on  the  mind  ;  while  that  of  Isocrates 
was,  as  it  were,  a  combination  of  the  two  former. 
Demosthenes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  proposed 
any  individual  as  a  model ;  he  rather  culled  all  that 
was  valuable  from  the  various  styles  of  his  great 
predecessors,  working  them  up,  and  blending  them 
into  one  harmonious  whole  :  not,  however,  that  there 
is  such  an  uniformity  or  mannerism  in  his  works,  as 
prevents  him  from  applying  himself  with  versatility 
to  a  variety  of  subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  power  of  carrying  each  individual 
style  to  perfection,  and  of  adapting  himself  with  equal 
excellence  to  each  successive  topic. — In  the  general 
structure  of  many  of  his  sentences,  he  very  much 
resembles  Thucydides  ;  but  is  more  simple  and  per- 
spicuous, and  better  calculated  to  be  quickly  com- 
prehended by  an  audience. — His  clearness  in  narration; 
his  elegance  and  purity  of  diction  ;  and  (to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  a  sister  art)  his  correct  keeping,  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Lysias.  A  particular  instance  of 
this  similarity  is  selected  by  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
sensis,  from  the  speech  against  Conon.  He  considers 
the  resemblance  so  complete,  that  a  critic  might  be  at 
a  loss  to  determine,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  to 
which  orator  to  ascribe  the  composition.  But  the 
argumentative  parts  of  the  speeches  of  Lysias  are 
often  deficient  in  vigour,  while  earnestness,  power, 
zeal,  rapidity  and  passion,  all  exemplified  in  plain 
unornamented  language,  and  a  strain  of  close  busi- 
ness-like reasoning,  are  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Demosthenes.  The  general  tone  of  his  oratory 
was  admirably  adapted  to  an  Athenian  audience,  con- 
stituted as  it  was  of  those  whose  habits  of  life  were 
mechanical,  and  of  those  whom  ambition  or  taste  had 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  The  former  were 
captivated  by  sheer  sense,  urged  with  masculine  force 
and  inextinguishable  spirit,  and  by  the  forcible  appli- 
cation of  plain  truths ;  and  yet  there  was  enough  of 
grace  and  variety  to  please  more  learned  and  fastidious 
auditors.  "  His  style  (as  Hume  well  observes)  is 
rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense  :  it  is 
vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art  : 
it  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a 
continued  stream  of  argument ;  and,  of  all  human 
productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us 
the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection." 

The  perusal  of  Isocrates  produces  a  calm,  easy,  and 
agreeable  tranquillity  of  mind  :  Demosthenes  agitates 
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Biography,  the  feelings  with  various  and  conflicting  emotions ;  fear, 
1  hatred,  pity,  benevolence,  chase  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  If  a  comparison  be  instituted  between 
the  famous  oration  of  Isocrates  de  Pace,  and  that  part 
of  the  third  Olynthiac,  where  Demosthenes  contrasts 
his  own  times  with  preceding  periods,  the  advantage 
is  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  latter :  it  has  more 
majesty,  more  energy,  and,  above  all,  more  power  in 
affecting  the  feelings. 

Something  similar  may  be  said  respecting  Plato  :  if 
we  contrast  his  funeral  oration  with  a  part  of  Demos- 
thenes's  speech  "For  the  Crown,"  where  he  awakens  in 
his  countrymen  the  love  of  virtue  by  commemorating 
their  former  renown.  This  latter  has  all  the  vivid  dis- 
tinctness of  reality,  as  opposed  to  fiction  ;  the  glow  of 
robust  and  vigorous  health,  as  opposed  to  the  delicate 
flush  of  sickness.  The  one  is  a  beautiful  parterre, 
where  the  eye  is  delighted  by  abundance  of  cultivated 
flowers  ;  the  other  a  tract,  where  every  thing,  both  for 
use  and  ornament,  springs  up  spontaneous  and  plentiful. 

Another  very  remarkable  excellence  of  Demosthenes 
is,  the  collocation  of  his  words :  the  arrangement  of 
sentences  in  such  a  manner  that  their  cadences  should 
be  harmonious,  and  to  a  certain  degree  rythmical, 
was  a  study  much  in  use  among  the  great  masters  of 
Grecian  composition.  Plato  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  correcting  his  dialogues  ;  and  that  very 
simplicity  remarkable  in  the  structure  of  the  periods 
of  Demosthenes,  is  itself  the  result  of  art.  In  the 
course  of  this  article,  the  reader  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
an  author  who  is  less  studied  than  his  powers  of 
original  composition,  and  his  critical  sagacity  deserve. 
We  here  translate  a  passage  in  which  he  concisely 
sketches  the  character  of  Demosthenes,  and  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  general  perusal  the  treatise  from 
which  it  is  extracted. — "  Demosthenes  then,  finding 
the  system  of  public  speaking  so  artfully  arranged, 
and  succeeding  as  he  did  to  such  eminent  orators,  did 
not  deign  to  copy  any  single  model,  deeming  all  his 
predecessors  half-artists,  as  it  were,  and  imperfect. 
But  having  selected  from  these  all  their  respective 
excellencies,  he  blended  them  together,  and  combined 
from  many  sources  a  style  of  composition  magnificent 
yet  polished  ;  full,  without  overflowing  ;  refined,  yet 
unaffected  ;  adapted  to  popular  assemblies,  yet  natural ; 
severe,  yet  animated  ;  concise,  yet  flowing  j  gentle, 
yet  keen  ;  moderate,  yet  passionate  :  like  Proteus, 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets,  who  could  easily 
assume  in  succession  every  variety  of  form.  Whether 
he  was  some  deity  or  genius  deluding  the  eyes  of  men, 
or,  what  is  the  more  probable  conjecture,  some 
mortal  prodigy  of  eloquence  and  wisdom  seducing 
the  senses  of  his  audience ;  some  such  opinion  I  enter- 
tain respecting  the  style  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  this  is 
the  character  I  give  of  it,  that  it  is  made  up  of  every 
kind." 

Although  the  writings  of  Cicero  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject,  yet  a  comparison 
between  the  two  greatest  orators  of  antiquity  will 
scarcely  be  deemed  irrelevant.  The  following  pas- 
sages, translated  from  Longinus  and  Quintilian,  are 
introduced  by  Young  in  his  "History  of  Athens. 

"  Demosthenes  is  more  lofty  and  compressed  in 
styl«  ;  Cicero  more  diffuse  :  the  former,  with  strength, 
brightness,  and  velocity,  so  inflames  whatever  he 
touches  on,  that  he  should  be  compared  to  the  tem- 
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pest,  which  hurries  all  before  it,  or  to  the  lightning,  Grecian 
which  strikes  at  the  moment.  Cicero's  oratory  shoots  Eloquence, 
not  forth  so  impetuously,  but  as  a  lambent  flame 
plays  round  its  subject,  and  with  the  copious  matter 
feeds  itself  as  it  winds  over  the  soil,  till  its  fuel  is 
exhausted,  and  its  force  is  spent.  But  I  must  further 
observe,  the  reason  of  the  Demosthenic  style  soaring 
bold  and  impassioned,  is  when  the  hearer  is  to  be 
carried  away,  and  hurried  into  the  sentiments  of  the 
speaker ;  and  that  the  proper  occasions  of  diffusive 
rhetoric  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  calm  and  soften  the 
feelings  of  the  audience. 

"  I  allow,"  says  Quintilian,  "  that  the  works  of 
Demosthenes  should  first  be  read,  or  rather  gotten 
by  heart :  the  excellencies  of  either  are  equal,  as  to 
political  knowledge,  strength  of  argument,  method 
of  arrangement,  and  as  to  all  other  points  that  come 
under  the  head  of  invention.  In  eloquence  they  differ; 
that  of  the  one  is  more  compressed,  that  of  the  other 
more  copious  ;  the  one  is  more  pointedly,  the  other 
more  fully  conclusive  j  the  one  is  more  keen  arid 
forcible,  the  other  sometimes  keen,  yet  always  with 
dignity  ;  from  the  one  nothing  could  be  taken,  to  the 
other  nothing  could  added. ;  more  art  is  in  the  one, 
more  nature  in  the  other.  In  the  witty  and  the  ten- 
der, which  most  affect  the  taste  and  feelings  of 
men,  we  have  the  better  of  the  comparison  ;  perhaps 
the  usages  of  the  Greek  commonwealth  precluded 
such  sort  of  appeals  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
that  the  Athenians  admired,  might  not  have  been  ad- 
missible by  a  Roman  audience."  Inst.  Oral.  lib. 
x.  ch.  1 .  The  political  character  of  Demosthenes 
must,  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  his  own  times, 
and  from  the  careful  study  of  his  own  speeches  ;  these 
display  in  glowing  colours  his  devoted  attachment  to 
his  country;  his  zeal  and  perseverence  in  opposing 
the  designs  of  Philip ;  his  bold  defence  of  the  rights 
of  Athens — a  defence  which  neither  flattery  nor  fear 
could  induce  him  to  relinquish  ;  and  they  form  the 
sources  from  which  the  historian  collects  his  most 
valuable  and  authentic  memoirs.  Indeed  we  may  say 
with  Young,  "  Is  there  a  fact  in  the  history  of  his 
own  times  which  escapes  him  ?  or  is  there  a  deduc- 
tion from  those  facts  which  does  not  denote  his  know- 
ledge of  business  and  political  acuteness  ?  Does  not 
each  speech  teem  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  to  public  letters,  to  embassies,  and  docu- 
ments of  state  ?  Does  not  every  oration  stand  an 
example  against  the  frivolous  pretensions  of  those 
who  seek  to  be  public  speakers,  without  a  knowledge 
of  public  business  ?" 

The  courage,  however,  of  Demosthenes  was  politi- 
cal rather  than  military.  At  Cha^ronea  he  fled  from 
the  field  of  battle,  though  in  the  Athenian  assembly 
no  private  apprehension  could  check  his  eloquence, 
or  influence  his  conduct.  Another  stain  was  cast  on 
his  character,  by  the  imputation  of  having  accepted 
a  bribe  from  Harpalus.  This  man  having  embezzled 
some  public  money,  fled  from  the  court  of  Macedon  : 
he  sought  refuge  at  Athens,  and  by  a  present  of  a  gold 
cup,  prevailed  on  Demosthenes  not  to  oppose  his 
admission.  When  Alexander  the  Great  demanded 
that  the  orator  should  be  given  up,  Demosthenes  was 
compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight :  he  was  subse- 
quently recalled  from  exile,  and  received  with  honour ; 
but  when  Antipater  came  into  power,  and  enforced 
the  demand  which  Alexander  had  made,  Demosthenes 
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Biography,  avoided  captivity  by  a  voluntary  death — the  usual 
refuge  of  Pagan  fortitude,  when  resistance  to  sur- 
rounding evils  was  useless,  and  escape  appeared 
impossible. 

-(EscHiNES  was  not  a  man  of  rank  or  fortune,  and 
the  early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  his  father,  who  kept  a  school :  from  this  occupa- 
tion he  betook  himself  to  act  plays,   and  afterwards 
began  to  take  a  share  in  politics  :  here  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  the  violence  with  which  he 
opposed  the  party  of  Demosthenes  created  a  suspicion 
that  he  had  been   bribed  to  support  the  interests  of 
Philip.     This    prince   and   the  Athenians   becoming 
mutually  tired  of  war,  an   embassy  was  sent  from 
Athens   to   propose  conditions  of  peace.     After  the 
preliminaries  were  adjusted,  and  terms  stated,    the 
same  set  of  men,  among  whom  were  Demosthenes 
and  .^Eschines,  were  again  sent  to  exact  of  Philip  the 
necessary  oaths.     Demosthenes  accused  ^Eschines  of 
betraying  his    trust   in   this    important   embassy;  of 
having  been  suborned  to  forward  the  king's  interests; 
and  of  circulating  at  Athens  false  reports,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  exertion  was  made  to  prevent 
Phocis  from  falling  into  the  power  of  Philip.     The 
accusation   and   the  reply  are   both   preserved,  and 
rank  among  the  best  specimens  of  Grecian  oratory  : 
yet  some  obscurity  hangs  over  their  history.     Some 
say  they  were  never  delivered  ;  others  that  ^schines 
escaped  by  thirty  votes  only,  and  that  he  owed  his 
acquittal  to  the  interest  of  his  patron  Eubulus,  rather 
than  to  his  own  innocence.     After  the  death  of  Philip, 
jEschines  made  his  celebrated  speech  against  Ctesi- 
phon  :  the  charges  in  the  indictment  were  three  :  the 
first,  that  Ctesiphon  had  proposed  a  bill  unlawfully 
decreeing  a  crown  to  Demosthenes  :  the  second,  that 
Ctesiphon  had  acted  illegally  in  proposing  that  De- 
mosthenes  should  be  crowned  in  the  theatre  :  the 
third,  that  the  character  of  Demosthenes  himself  was 
such  as  to  render  him  unworthy  of  any  public  honour. 
This   trial    produced   from   Demosthenes   the    most 
elaborate,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  his  speeches.     He 
gained  his  cause  triumphantly  ;  and  ^Eschines,  not 
having  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  was  banished  from 
Athens,  and  retired  to  Rhodes. 

Cicero,  in  his  treatise  de  Oratore,  does  not  make 
very  frequent  mention  of  the  works  of  JEschines  :  but 
his  name,  whenever  it  appears,  is  enumerated  among 
the  first  masters  of  Grecian  oratory,  and  the  testimony 
to  his  merit  is  distinct  and  decisive. — "  Aspicite  nunc 
eos  homines  atque  intuemini  quorum  de  facultate 
quaesimus,  quid  intersit  inter  oratorum  studia  atque 
naturas.  Suavitatem  Isocrates,  subtilitatem  Lysias, 
acumen  Hyperides,  sonituui  JEschines,  vim  Demos- 
thenes habuit :  quis  eorum  non  egregius  ?  tamen 
quis  cujusquam  nisi  sui  similis ?" — "Examine  now 
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and  observe  those  men  whose  oratorical  abilities  we  Grecian 
are  discussing,  what  variety  there  is  in  their  acquire-  Eloquence, 
ments  and  powers.  Isocrates  was  distinguished  for 
his  sweetness ;  Lysias  for  elegance ;  Hyperides  for 
keenness ;  ^Eschines  for  a  sonorous  style ;  and  De- 
mosthenes for  force.  All  these  are  great  orators,  yet 
each  has  his  peculiar  merits."  Cic.  de  Or.  lib.  iii. 
c.  7. — And  again,  "  Si  qui  se  ad  causas  contulerunt,  ut 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  ^Eschines,  Di- 
narchus  aliique  complures,  etsi 'inter  se  pares  non 
fuerunt  tamen  sunt  omnes  in  eodem  virtutis  imitandae 
genere  versati :  quorum  quamdiu  mansit  imitatio 
tamdiu  genus  illud  dicendi  studiumque  vixit."  De 
Or.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  In  these  two  extracts  mention  is 
made  of  Hyperides :  Longinus  speaks  highly  of  his 
powers ;  and  Leland  thus  expresses  himself  with 
respect  to  this  orator  and  Demades  : — 

"  DEMADES,  by  his  birth  and  education,  seemed 
destined  to  obscurity  ;  but  as  the  Athenian  assembly 
admitted  persons  of  all  rank  and  occupations  to  speak 
their  sentiments,  his  powers  soon  recommended  him 
to  his  countrymen,  and  raised  him  from  the  low  con- 
dition of  a  common  mariner  to  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  His  conduct  as  a  leader  was  not  actuated  by 
the  principles  of  delicate  honour  and  integrity  ;  and 
his  eloquence  seems  to  have  received  a  tincture  from 
his  original  condition.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
strong  bold  speaker,  whose  manner,  rude  and  daring, 
had  often  a  greater  effect  than  the  more  polished  style 
of  others. 

"  HYPERIDES,  on  the  contrary,  was  blessed  with  all 
the  graces  of  refinement ;  harmonious,  elegant,  and 
polite,  with  a  well-bred  festivity,  and  delicate  irony  ; 
excellent  in  panegyric,  and  naturally  powerful  in 
affecting  the  passions.  Yet  his  eloquence  seems 
rather  to  have  been  pleasing  than  persuasive :  he  is 
said  not  to  have  been  so  well  fitted  for  a  popular 
assembly,  and  political  debates,  as  for  private  causes, 
and  addressing  a  few  select  judges."  Leland's  Pre- 
face. 

We  have  thus  directed  the  reader's  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  orators, 
and  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  discriminate  some 
of  their  respective  excellencies.  The  name  of  many 
others  are  recorded  by  Cicero,  whose  admirable  trea- 
tise on  Oratory  cannot  be  too  much  commended  :  time, 
however,  has  totally  destroyed  the  works  of  several, 
and  the  fragments  of  others  which  survive  are,  com- 
paratively, few  and  unimportant.  But  he  who  studies 
with  interest  all  the  remains  of  the  Greek  orators, 
however  scanty,  or  however  mutilated,  will  find  in 
Reiske's  learned  work  such  information  as  the  subject 
admits,  collected  with  industry,  and  arranged  with 
skill. 
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Biography.  THE  literature  of  Athens,  always  most  strongly 
developing  itself  in  the  theatre,  existed,  at  that  period 
of  its  history,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  in  the 
comic  drama  alone.  The  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, the  delight  of  ancient  and  the  regret  of  modern 
times, — the  writer  who  left  for  Terence  no  ambition 
but  to  imitate,  and  no  praise  but  that  of  having  imi- 
tated successfully,  may  be  taken  to  represent  all  that 
it  remained  for  the  country  of  ^Eschylus  and  Aris- 
tophanes to  produce,  after  she  had  yielded  to  the  arts 
and  arms  of  her  Macedonian  conquerors.  But  how  is 
it  represented  ?  The  name  of  Menander,  and  of  the 
other  less  celebrated  writers  of  the  middle  and  new 
comedy,  (for  the  present  we  adopt  the  distinction,) 
with  a  few  dates,  tell  all  that  we  must  aspire  to  know 
of  the  artists ;  whilst  some  unconnected  and  misan- 
thropic fragments  of  moralising  common-place,  con- 
vince us,  by  their  strange  opposition  to  all  that 
antiquity  has  told  us  of  their  art  itself,  of  the  utter 
fruitlessness  of  any  attempt  to  form,  for  ourselves, 
an  extended  estimate  of  its  tendency  and  spirit.  The 
scenes  of  Terence,  indeed,  familiar  to  every  scholar, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  plot  and  conduct  of 
the  comedies  of  the  new  school — a  school  which 
Marmontel,  writing  in  the  spirit  of  French  criticism, 
has  characterised  as  having  called  comedy  from 
coarseness  to  simplicity  and  nature.  But,  judging 
from  the  terms  in  which  ancient  writers  have  con- 
veyed to  us  their  encomiums  of  the  dramas  of  the 
Athenian  comic  poets  of  this  period,  and  above  all  of 
Menander,  we  cannot  avoid  believing,  that  Terence, 
the  "  dimidiatus  Menander,"  as  Julius  Caesar  called 
him,  without  having  incurred  the  blame  of  a  parsi- 
monious encomiast,  has  not  presented  to  us  the  better 
half  of  his  original.  Where  do  we  discover  in  the 
elegancies  of  the  Roman  poet,  the  traces  of  him  who 
is  described  by  Pliny  as  "  omnis  luxuria?  interpres  ?" 
Where  do  we  recognise  the  traits  of  that  author, 
whose  enjoucment  seems  to  have  shewn  itself  in  his 
verses,  no  less  than  in  his  life  ?  Ill,  however,  as 
Terence  may  express  much  of  the  delicate  luxuriance 
of  this  "  Priest  of  Love,"  (so  his  unqualified  admirer, 
Plutarch,  has  designated  him,)  to  him  we  owe,  at  all 
events,  a  gayer  portrait  of  the  comic  muse,  than  the 
few  morsels  which  time  and  bigotry  has  spared, 
would  have  allowed  us  to  depict  for  ourselves.  Why 
we  ascribe  to  bigotry  a  share  in  causing  our  loss  of 
the  entire  works  of  the  new  comedians,  must  be 
explained  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  who  assures 
us,  that  the  Greek  emperors,  burnt  the  works  of  our 
author  and  his  brethren,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
priests,  who  felt,  or  feigned  scandal,  at  the  amatory 
plots  of  which  they  were  framed.  The  relics  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  chiefly  owe  to  the 
taste  and  reading  of  some  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  in  whose  works  there  are  frequent  extracts, 
(frequent  with  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  treatises 
where  they  are  found,  though  scanty,  indeed,  if 
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referred  to  the  number  of  the  plays  from  which  they  Menander. 
are  taken,)  from  the  moral  and  general  reflections 
which  the  comedies  supplied.  "  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed," observes  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  learned  and 
judicious  remarks  on  the  Greek  Theatre,  in  the 
Observer,  vol.  v.  No.  xv.  8.,  "  that  they  would  natur- 
ally take  the  most  moral  and  sententious  from 
amongst  the  comedies  they  quoted,  and  such  as  afforded 
grave  and  useful  remarks  upon  life,  harmonising  with 
their  own  doctrines  and  instructions."  Hence  such 
passages  as  that  which  the  same  ingenious  writer  has 
translated  in  the  following  lines,  form  the  amount  of 
all  that  we  now  have  of  the  gay  and  amiable  Menan- 
der. The  original  is  preserved  in  the  commentary 
of  Eustathius. 

"  Suppose  some  God  should  say — Die  when  thou  wilt, 
Mortal,  expect  another  life  on  earth ; 
And  for  that  life  make  choice  of  all  creation 
What  thou  wilt  be ;  dog,  sheep,  goat,  man,  or  horse ; 
For  live  again  thou  must ;  it  is  thy  fate  : 
Chuse  only  in  what  form ;  there  thou  art  free — 
So  help  me,  Crato,  I  would  fairly  answer- 
Let  me  be  all  things,  any  thing  but  man. 
He  only,  of  all  creatures,  feels  afflictions ; 
The  generous  horse  is  valued  for  his  worth, 
And  dog,  by  merit,  is  preferred  to  dog  . 
The  warrior  cock  is  pampered  for  his  courage, 
And  awes  the  baser  brood. — But  what  is  man  ? 
Truth,  virtue,  valour,  how  do  they  avail  him  ? 
Of  this  world's  good,  the  first  and  greatest  share 
Is  flattery's  prize ;  the  informer  takes  the  next, 
And  bare-faced  knavery  garbles  what  is  left. 
I'd  rather  be  an  ass  than  what  I  am, 
And  see  these  villains  lord  it  o'er  their  betters." 

The  aera  in  which  comedy  flourished  under  Menan- 
der, succeeds  immediately  to  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  the  cotemporary  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalereus,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Theophrastus 
in  philosophy ;  but  in  his  manner  of  thinking  he 
approached  nearer  to  the  Epicureans.  There  is  an 
epigram  of  his,  in  which  he  says,  "  That  as  Themis- 
tocles  had  preserved  the  political  liberty  of  his 
country,  so  had  Epicurus  preserved  its  freedom  of 
reason."  He  was,  in  his  private  habits,  a  refined 
voluptuary.  The  picture  which  Phaedrus  gives  of 
his  exterior,  is  sufficiently  characteristic. 

"  Veniebat  gressu  delicate  et  languido, 
Unguento  delibutus,  vestitu  adfluens." 

The  intimacy  of  his  connexion  with  the  courtesan 
Glycera,  has  been  often  recorded ;  and  furnished 
Alciphron,  the  letter-writer,  with  some  of  his  most 
elegant  and  amusing  epistles ;  (which,  by  the  way, 
are  mentioned  by  Cumberland,  as  if  they  were  the 
authentic  productions  of  the  poet — a  curious  error  in 
the  grandson  of  Bentley,  whose  most  successful 
labours  were  directed  against  the  supposititious  letters 
of  the  sophists.)  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  fair  to 
ascribe  to  the  character  of  the  poet,  or  of  his  philo- 
sophy, the  licentiousness  which  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  have  described  as  colouring  his  dramas.  The 
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political  state  of  the  stage  at  the  period  in  which  he 
wrote,  rnay,  without  any  excess  of  liberality,  be  al- 
lowed to  form  a  better  apology  with  such  tenacious 
moralists  as  deem  an  apology  needful. 

An  Athenian,  living  under  the  domination  of  a 
foreign  power,  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  shewed 
too  ready  a  propensity  to  those  perversions  of  the  seduc- 
ing but  dangerous  doctrines  of  Epicureanism,  which 
place  the  highest  happiness  of  life  in  the  gratifications 
of  sense,  without  ever  awakening  the  desire  of  noble 
exertion.  The  sentiments  which  this  indulgent  mo- 
rality inspires,  seemed  made  to  console  the  mild  and 
serene  disposition  of  the  Greeks  for  the  absence  of 
glory.  And  as  such  a  doctrine  is  perhaps  most  suit- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  comic  poet,  because  it  only 
produces  moderate  impressions,  and  never  seeks  to 
excite  violent  indignation  against  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  so  the  stoic  philosophy  is  more  con- 
formable to  the  sentiments  by  which  the  tragic  poet 
is  animated.  It  is  therefore  easily  to  be  understood, 
why  in  these  times  of  political  oppression,  the  Greeks 
were  inspired  by  so  passionate  a  taste  for  comedy  ; 
since  by  turning  their  thoughts  from  public  affairs  and 
the  interests  of  human  nature,  it  fixed  them  wholly  on 
their  domestic  and  personal  circumstances. 

It  is  a  question  with  us  how  far  a  parallel  can  fairly 
be  instituted  between  comedy  in  this  and  in  its  earlier 
stage  ;  between  what  we  know  of  Aristophanes,  and 
what  we  are  told  of  Menander  ;  between  the  wild  and 
fantastic  web  of  the  imagination,  in  which  the  one 
envelopes  his  generalisations  of  the  intellect  and  poli- 
tics of  his  own  age,  and  the  accurate  portraits  of  life 
and  character  which  were  drawn  on  the  tablet  of  the 
other.  Such  parallels,  however,  the  critics  from 
Plutarch  downwards,  have  indulged  in  ;  and  nearly 
the  whole  tribe  have  agreed  with  him,  in  attributing 
to  the  old  comedy  nothing  but  gross  and  monstrous 
irregularities  ;  whilst,  for  the  new,  they  have  claimed 
the  praise  of  all  that  is  pure  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion. We  speak  particularly  of  the  critics  of  France  ; 
of  Marmontel,  of  La  Harpe,  of  Voltaire,  even  of  Bar- 
thelemy,  whose  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings and  manners  of  Athens,  should,  it  may  be  thought, 
have  induced  a  juster  estimate  of  the  writers  of  the 
old  comedy,  than  is  found  in  such  sentences  as  the 
following. 

"  Les  auteurs  de  ces  satyres  (and  it  is  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes  from  which  he  derives  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them)  recouroient  a  1'imposture, 
pour  satisfaire  leurhaine  ;  a  de  sales  injures,  pour  sa- 
tisfaire  le  petit  peuple.  Le  poison  a  la  main,  ils  par- 
couroient  les  differentes  classes  de  citoyens,  et  1'interi- 
eur  des  maisons,  pour  exposer  aux  yeux  des  horreurs 
qu'ils  n'avoient  pas  e"claire"es.  D'autres  fois  ils  se  de"- 
chainoient  centre  les  philosophes,  contre  les  poe'tes 
tragiques,  contre  leurs  propres  rivaux." 

A  critic,  however,  there  is,  of  our  own  day,  to  whose 
accurate  and  profound  learning,  and  his  original  and 
philosophical  views  of  the  objects  which  that  learning 
has  set  before  him,  we  owe  a  just  and  adequate  expo- 
sition of  the  transcendent  merits  of  Aristophanes  ;  of 
his  rich  and  imaginative  humour ;  his  creative  control 
over  language  and  versification  ;  his  masculine  sense, 
and  his  unflagging  energy.  We  refer  to  the  celebrated 
German  critic,  Augustus  Schlegel,  whose  course  of 
lectures  on  dramatic  literature,  delivered  at  Vienna  in 
,  contains  at  once  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
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accurate  pictures  of  this,  as  of  every  other  portioi    of  Menander. 
the  ancient  and  modern  drama.  ~~-    ^~ 

Mr.  Schlegel  has  rejected,  and,  we  think,  very 
justly,  the  old  division  of  the  post-Aristophanic  comedy 
into  middle  and  new.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
comic  writers  were  prohibited,  by  a  specific  decree, 
from  introducing  real  characters  on  the  stage.  It  has 
been  customary  to  assert  that,  on  losing  this  privilege, 
the  middle  school,  as  it  is  termed,  resorted  to  the 
evasion  of  representing  actual  individuals  under 
feigned  names  ;  and  that  the  new  comedy,  properly  so 
called,  which  consisted  of  personages,  fictitious  in  fact 
as  well  as  name,  was  of  a  later  period,  commencing 
about  the  aera  of  Menander.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
comprehend,  (and  this  is  the  point  of  view  in  which 
Mr.  Schlegel  has  contemplated  the  subject)  that  there 
was  an  intermediate  space  of  doubtful  duration,  in 
which  comedy  oscillated,  before  it  settled  into  the 
form,  which  it  finally  assumed.  We  may,  then,  fol- 
low the  example  of  many  learned  men,  in  admitting 
different  kinds  of  middle  comedy,  or  rather  different 
shades  between  the  ancient  and  modern.  All  these 
distinctions  may  find  their  place  in  the  history  of  the 
art  j  but,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  a  connecting 
link  does  not  constitute  a  distinct  species. 

It  is  to  the  new  comic  drama  of  the  Greeks, 
that  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  comedy  amongst  the 
moderns  ;  of  that  branch  of  the  dramatic  art,  the  end 
and  merit  of  which  consists  in  the  liveliness  and  truth 
of  the  pictures  which  it  offers  of  human  nature,  under 
the  varied  modifications  of  society.  The  union  which 
subsisted  under  the  first  writers  of  comedy  between 
ridicule  and  imagination,  was  here  divorced, — and  for 
ever. 

The  serious  interest  which  they  had  felt  and  expressed, 
and  the  influence  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  public  transactions  of  the  day,  were  for- 
bidden ;  their  gaiety  and  vigour  were  driven  to  pour 
themselves  through  other  channels  ;  and  that  change 
was  effected,  so  well  described  by  Schlegel,  in  his 
seventh  lecture,  from  which  we  transcribe  the  following 
words. 

"  The  new  comic  authors,  deprived  of  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  pleasantry,  sought  a  compensation  for 
this  loss,  in  borrowing  one  of  the  serious  elements 
of  tragedy ;  they  introduced  it  in  the  form  of  the 
composition,  in  the  knot  of  the  intrigue,  and  in  the 
impression  they  sought  to  produce." 

The  history  of  tragedy,  as  Schlegel  has  drawn  it  in 
his  earlier  lectures,  shews  the  gradations  by  which 
that  art  descended  from  its  ideal  height ;  whether  in 
approaching  reality  by  the  close  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  by  the  more  conversational  tone  of  the 
dialogue,  or  by  manifesting  a  tendency  to  practical 
instruction ;  namely,  to  the  end  of  teaching  mankind 
how  best  to  arrange  their  common  and  domestic  life, 
as  well  as  all  the  details  which  compose  it.  Aristo- 
phanes, indeed,  often  jeered  Euripides  on  this  direc- 
tion towards  utility.  This  last  poet  was  in  effect  the 
forerunner  of  the  new  comedy ;  the  authors  of  this 
class  have  extolled  him  above  all  others,  and  the 
greater  part  are  his  acknowledged  disciples.  Euri- 
pides bore  so  great  a  resemblance  to  them,  that  several 
sentences  drawn  from  his  works  have  been  attributed 
to  Menander  :  and  we  find,  in  the  fragments  of  Me- 
nander, speeches  which  rise  fully  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Euripidean  tragedy. 
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Biography.  Menander,  by  a  fatality  which  seems  to  have  reigned 
over  the  destinies  of  many  of  the  literati,  (a  whimsical 
catalogue  of  whose  sudden  and  extraordinary  deaths, 
forms  a  part  of  Mr.  Eland's  lively  preface  to  his 
"  Translations  from  theGreek  Anthology,"}  was  doomed 
to  end  his  days,  (Or,.  122.)  after  a  literary  career  of 
less  than  thirty  years,  in  which  he  produced  upwards 
of  an  hundred  comedies,  "  by  cold  submersion  in  the 
waters  of  the  Piraeus." 

"  Comicus  ut  liquidis  periit  dum  nabat  in  undis."* 
Of  the  adventures  of  his  life  we  know  nothing.     He 
B.  c.      appears,  however,  to  have  been  patronised  and  courted 
293.      by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus  :  a  fact,  we  believe, 

*  Ovid.     Ibis. 


proved  only  on  the  authority  of  the  epistles  to  which  Menander. 
we  have  already  referred.  v^^v-*/ 

We  have  adverted  to  Mr.  Cumberland's  papers  in  From 
the  Observer,  on  the  history  of  the  Greek  drama,  and 
to  Schlegel's  Lectures,  (Lectures  6  and  7.)  And  we 
do  not  know  that  we  can  refer  our  readers  to  any 
sources  from  which  they  will  obtain  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  views  of  the  subject,  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us  in  the  present  article.  Mr.  Cumber- 
land has  moreover,  executed  translations  of  several  of 
the  most  interesting  remains,  with  singular  fidelity  and 
spirit;  and  a  pleasing  and  scholar-like  collection  of  the 
original  fragments  of  the  new  comedians  (as  well  as 
of  the  minor  writers  of  the  old  school)  was  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 
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Biography.  WE  concluded  our  biography  of  Philip  with  a  brief 
account  of  his  death,  as  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Pau- 
sanias.  As  the  assassin  was  almost  instantly  dis- 
patched, no  certain  information  was  obtained,  either 
in  regard  to  the  motives  which  could  induce  so  detest- 
able an  act,  or  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
persons  who  were  privy  to  the  intention  of  perpetrat- 
ing it.  The  repudiation  of  Olympias,  and  the  second 
nuptials,  for  which  that  event  paved  the  way,  are 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  so  deeply  irritated 
the  minds  of  Alexander  and  of  his  mother  as  to  have  pre- 
pared them  to  take  a  part  in  the  vindictive  counsels  of 
the  young  Pausanias,  and  even  to  have  encouraged  him 
in  his  meditated  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king.  There 
is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  admitting  the  operation 
of  views  and  motives  so  highly  discreditable  to  the 
character  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  much  more  probable  that  the  murder  of 
Philip  was  connected  with  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  change  the  line  of  succession,  and  to 
transfer  the  crown,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  to  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Antiochus ;  a  mem- 
ber of  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  which  had 
formerly  laid  claim  to  the  throne. 

His  genero-      Whilst  these  things  are  confessedly  matters  of  mere 
sity.  conjecture,  it  is  clear  that  the  behaviour  of  Alexander 

was  equally  generous  and  noble  on  his  accession  to 
the  kingdom,  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  that 
rare  wisdom  and  courage,  by  which  its  affairs 
had  been  so  long  directed.  No  feeling  of  animosity 
or  deed  of  violence  stained  the  commencement  of  the 
brilliant  career  which  he  was  about  to  run.  The  able 
and  faithful  men  who  had  served  his  father  in  the 
cabinet  or  in  the  field,  were  retained  by  him  in  their 
several  offices.  Neither  minister  nor  general  was  dis- 
placed ;  and  no  one  had  the  slightest  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  Alexander  cherished  a  grudge  or  remem- 
bered an  injury,  even  where  he  had  just  ground  of 
complaint ;  and  in  cases  too,  where  measures  of 
severity  could  only  have  been  regarded  as  salutary 
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examples  or  merited  punishment.  His  forgiveness  Alexander 
and  confidence  were  extended  to  all  who  had  candour 
enough  to  acknowledge  their  misdoings,  and  genero- 
sity sufficient  in  their  own  hearts  to  rely  on  the  exer- 
cise of  it  in  that  of  their  prince.  Even  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ae'ropus,  who  had  shared  in  the  treasonable 
counsels  of  Amyntas,  was  received  into  favour  and 
employed  in  offices  of  trust,  merely  because  he  shewed 
a  seasonable  interest  in  the  rising  fortunes  of  his  royal 
kinsman,  and  confided  his  life  to  the  noble  clemency 
which  marked  his  character.  The  first  step  he  took 
was  to  recal  from  exile  the  young  friends,  who,  on  his 
account,  had  incurred  the  anger  or  suspicions  of  Philip  ; 
and  when  we  find  among  these  the  names  of  Harpa- 
lus,  Laomedon,  Nearchus,  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  do  justice  not  less  to  his  benevo- 
lence than  to  his  singular  discernment.  It  is  remarked, 
however,  that  no  new  man,  no  personal  favorite,  no 
person  strange  to  the  army  or  people  of  Macedonia, 
was  raised,  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  to  any 
place  of  power,  honour,  or  responsibility. 

According  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  Alexander  was 
conducted  with  much  military  pomp  to  the  throne,  im- 
mediately after  his  father  had  expired,  and  consequently 
while  the  most  painful  apprehensions  still  prevailed, 
concerning  the  political  motives  which  might  have 
occasioned  that  catastrophe.  When  presented  to  the 
assembled  Macedonians,the  young  monarch,relying  not 
less  on  the  popularity  of  the  late  government  than  on 
the  strength  of  his  own  character,  assured  them  that 
no  change  would  take  place  injurious  to  their  inter- 
ests or  reputation.  "The  king's  name  is  changed," 
said  he,  "  but  the  king,  you  shall  find,  remains  the 
same  :"  a  pledge  which  he  fully  redeemed,  not  only 
by  retaining  his  father's  friends,  and  pursuing  his 
father's  system,  but  by  surpassing,  in  the  course  of 
his  splendid  victories,  the  most  exalted  ideas  that  the 
other  ever  entertained  of  Asiatic  conquest  and  Mace- 
donian ascendancy. 

The  confidence  and  sanguine  hopes  of  Alexander 
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Biography.  were  not»  however,  we  may  presume,  widely  spread 
among  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  of  his 
followers.  The  power  acquired  by  the  late  king,  had 
excited  no  small  degree  of  envy  and  dislike  in  the 
minds  of  the  democratical  leaders  at  Athens,  and  had 
awakened  in  some  of  the  other  states  a  lively  appre- 
hension, that  their  independence  could  not  fail  to  be 
exposed  to  hazard,  by  the  predominating  influence  of 
their  ambitious  neighbour.  The  sceptre  of  western 
Asia,  too,  was  at  that  period  swayed  by  a  sovereign, 
who  had  already  gained  some  reputation  as  a  soldier; 
and  who,  by  his  negociations  with  the  secret  enemies 
of  Philip,  had  afforded  ample  proof  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  quarter  whence  danger  was 
to  be  feared,  but  also  with  the  most  effectual  means 
by  which  it  might  be  averted.  The  accession  of  a 
young  king,  moreover,  encouraged  the  hopes  and 
favoured  the  intrigues  of  all  who  wished  to  humble 
the  power  of  Macedon  :  and  we  find,  accordingly, 
that,  in  concert  with  the  faction  of  which  Demosthenes 
was  the  head,  the  political  agents  of  Darius  were  every 
where  creating  such  obstacles  to  the  invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  confederated  Greeks,  as  no  genius  inferior  to 
that  which  now  directed  their  arms,  could  have  suc- 
cessfully opposed  and  overcome.  The  rapidity  and 
decision  which  characterised  all  the  movements  of 
Alexander,  -were  fully  required  to  baffle  the  designs 
which  were  now  openly  contemplated  on  both  sides 
of  the  ^Egean  :  and  when  he  did  at  length  take  the 
field,  to  accomplish  the  arduous  task  which,  with  the 
crown,  he  inherited  from  his  father,  he  found  greater 
opposition  to  surmount,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
than  on  that  of  the  barbarians. 

The  first  attention  of  the  new  government  was  di- 
rected to  Thessaly  :  the  oldest  and  most  important 
ally  of  Macedonia.  There  the  ambassadors  of  Alex- 
ander had  the  satisfaction  to  find  on  all  hands  the 
utmost  willingness  to  continue  the  friendly  relations 
which  had,  during  the  reign  of  Philip,  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  powers  ;  and  accordingly,  the  civil  and 
military  authority,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
father,  were,  with  equal  confidence  and  alacrity,  ex- 
tended to  the  son.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  trusty 
Thessalians  farther  assured  the  successor  of  Philip, 
that  they  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  secure  his  succession  also  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Grecian  army,  destined  to  act  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  an  appointment  which  they  were  well  aware 
could  not  but  gratify  the  ambition,  and  give  play  to 
the  warlike  spirit  of  their  young  protector. 

Having  secured  the  good-will  and  co-operation  of 
his  immediate  neighbours,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Thermopylae,  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  as- 
sembled j"  in  which  he  was  readily  allowed  or  invited 
to  occupy  the  seat  to  which  his  father  had  been 
raised  as  the  head  of  that  august  body.  The  next  step 
was  to  obtain  the  office  of  generalissimo  of  the  com- 
bined army  $  an  object  on  which  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose he  set  a  much  higher  value  than  on  his  mere 
civil  rank  among  the  Amphictyons ;  and  which, 
moreover,  he  had  the  best  reason  for  believing  was 
meant  to  be  bestowed  elsewhere,  if  not  altogether 
abolished.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  Athens  could 
not  be  concealed  ;  for  it  was  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty that  the  democratical  faction  in  that  city,  could 
be  induced  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  the  cus- 
tomary and  very  simple  compliment  of  sending  an 
embassy  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  to 
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express  their  readiness  to  renew  with  him  the  treaties  Alexander 
into  which  they  had  entered  with  his  father. 

In  due  time,  a  meeting  of  the  Grecian  states  was 
announced,  for  consulting  on  their  common  affairs, 
and  for  deciding  on  measures  relative  to  the  projected 
invasion  of  Asia.  The  place  chosen  for  this  impor- 
tant congress  was  Corinth ;  a  situation  which  recom- 
mended itself  both  by  its  local  convenience  to  those 
within  as  well  as  to  those  without  the  isthmus ;  and 
also  by  its  being  at  such  a  distance  from  Macedon  as 
would  remove  all  apprehension  of  improper  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  of  election.  Arrian,  whose 
narrative  commences  with  this  occurrence,  briefly 
informs  us  that  Alexander,  when  he  had  ascended  the 
throne,  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  where,  in  a  grand 
council  of  the  Greeks,  he  requested  to  be  made 
general  of  the  intended  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  that  this  was  granted  by  all  except  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  alleged  that  they  were  bound  by 
an  ancient  custom,  handed  down  from  their  ancestors, 
to  yield  obedience  to  none,  but  rather  to  claim  the 
command  of  whatever  forces  should  be  sent  by  Greece 
to  serve  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  chosen  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  republics ;  the  opposition  of 
Sparta  having  no  other  effect  than  to  make  manifest 
her  pride  and  her  weakness  ;  and  to  place  on  record 
the  impotent  jealousy  towards  the  successor  of  Philip 
which  she  could  no  longer  suppress.  The  dissent  of 
this  celebrated  commonwealth  answered  perhaps  an- 
other purpose.  It  shewed  that  deliberation  was  free, 
and  suffrage  uncontrolled  j  a  state  of  things  altogether 
irreconcileable  with  the  assertion  of  Plutarch,  that 
the  royal  candidate  carried  with  him  an  overwhelming 
force  into  Peloponnesus,  and  thereby  rendered  certain 
his  election  to  the  high  office  which  he  affected  to 
solicit. 

Whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  confiding  to  a  youth,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  one  of  the  most  important  expe- 
ditions ever  meditated  by  the  Grecian  states,  there 
seems  to  have  been  perfect  unanimity  with  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  the  war  itself.  Asia  had  long. been 
a  favourite  field  of  adventure  to  the  enterprising  re- 
publicans of  Achaia  ;  and  events  comparatively  recent 
had  enlisted  amongst  them  against  the  Persians,  the 
powerful  passions  of  jealousy,  fear,  and  revenge.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  assembly  at  Corinth  was  dis- 
solved, preparations  were  resumed  for  the  armament, 
of  which  Alexander  was  appointed  to  guide  the  mo- 
tions ;  whilst  he  himself  having  effected  the  object  of 
his  journey  into  the  south,  returned  home  to  equip 
his  hardy  Macedonians  for  the  numerous  perils  and 
toils  into  which  he  had  resolved  to  conduct  them. 

The  intrigues  of  Demosthenes,  meantime,  and  the 
restless  disposition  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  whom 
the  dominions  of  Alexander  were  surrounded,  had 
prepared  a  field  in  which  to  try  his  troops  before  he 
should  cross  over  into  Asia.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  he  was  preparing  to  assemble  his  army 
for  the  great  expedition,  the  young  generalissimo 
was  informed,  that  his  own  kingdom  was  threatened 
with  an  assault,  on  three  different  points  at  once  :  on 
the  west,  by  the  Illyrians,  on  the  north,  by  the  Tribal - 
Hans  and  other  Thracians,  and  on  the  east,  by  that 
ambiguous  class  of  men,  who  united  in  their  charac- 
ters the  qualities  of  merchantmen  and  pirates,  and 
infested  during  troublesome  times,  the  whole  of  the 
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^Egean  sea.  This  intelligence  roused  the  active  spirit 
of  Alexander  ;  who,  leaving  the  defence  of  his  western 
borders  to  Parmenio,  hastened  with  a  body  of  forces 
against  the  freebooters  and  rebellious  Greeks,  who 
dwelt  on  the  coast ;  and,  coming  upon  them  suddenly, 
he  not  only  defeated  their  views  on  some  of  his  ports 
and  strong-holds  along  the  shore,  but  forced  them  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  among  their  barbarian 
allies.  The  ardent  genius  of  the  king,  impelled  him  to 
pursue  the  fugitives  even  into  the  rocky  defences  of 
Mount  Haemus,  and  to  engage  in  a  species  of  warfare 
which  was  altogether  new,  even  to  the  veterans  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Philip. 

Arrian,  who  takes  pleasure  in  narrating  the  exploits 
and  contrivances  of  his  military  hero,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  battle,  which  took  place  in  the  wild 
district  where  Alexander  overtook  his  enemies.  The 
barbarians,  he  informs  us,  seized  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  occupied  the  only  pass  through  which 
the  Macedonians  could  advance,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  prevent  their  further  progress.  Placing 
themselves  on  the  summit  of  a  rapid  declivity,  where 
the  road  was  confined  on  either  side  by  lofty  precipices, 
the  insurgents  formed  their  chariots  in  front,  so  as 
either  to  use  them  as  a  rampart  against  the  attack  of 
the  phalanx,  or,  should  an  opportunity  present  itself, 
to  hurl  them  down  the  slope,  in  the  face  of  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  Alexander,  perceiving  their  inten- 
tion, prepared  his  men  for  the  worst.  He  ordered 
them  to  take  every  advantage  which  the  nature  of  the 
ground  afforded  for  shelter  and  escape;  and  directed 
that  the  moment  they  perceived  the  enemy's  ma- 
chines put  in  motion,  such  of  them  as  could,  should 
open  their  ranks  and  allow  the  waggons  to  run  freely 
through,  whilst  the  rest  who  were  confined  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  approach,  should  close  their  shields 
artfully  and  fall  flat  on  the  earth,  so  that  when  the 
vehicles  passed  over  them  with  their  utmost  velocity, 
they  might  receive  as  little  injury  as  possible.  The 
event,  we  are  told,  fully  answered  his  expectation ; 
for  by  adopting  the  expedients  thus  pointed  out  to 
them,  the  Macedonians  received  the  shock  without 
losing  a  single  man.  The  pass  being  immediately 
carried,  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  for  the  bar- 
barians unable  to  cope  with  the  discipline  and  perfect 
armour  of  the  phalangites,  sought  safety  in  flight, 
leaving  on  the  field  about  fifteen  hundred  of  their 
number,  together  with  all  their  women  and  children, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  rude  spoil. 

Determined  to  inflict  a  suitable  chastisement  on  the 
Triballians,  Alexander  followed  their  steps  northward 
of  Haemus  into  that  extensive  country  which  stretches 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Syrmus,  the  king  of 
the  people  now  named,  satisfied  that  he  could  not  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  warlike  troops  of  the  invader 
in  the  open  plain,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
those  immense  forests  which  intersected  his  territory ; 
having  previously  adopted  the  precaution  of  sending 
the  women  and  children  to  a  strong  island  called 
Peuce,  in  the  river  Ister,  where  great  numbers  of  the 
Thracians  had  already  taken  refuge.  Alexander,  after 
defeating  a  large  body  of  the  Triballian  forces,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Danube  to  attack  the  above-named 
island,  whither  Syrmus  and  his  people  had  now  like- 
wise fled  for  shelter;  but  commencing  the  assault 
with  very  inadequate  strength,  he  found  himself  un- 
equal to  the  tumultuary  army  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
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now  fighting  for  every  thing  they  held  dear  in  the  Alexander. 
world,  and  was   consequently  obliged  to  retire  with 
some  loss. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  which  he  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  renew,  the  Macedonian  commander  directed 
his  attention  to  the  Getae,  a  people  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Danube ;  great  numbers  of  whom  were  seen 
flocking  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  apparently 
busy  in  concerting  means  to  oppose  his  landing, 
should  Alexander  resolve  on  entering  their  territory 
as  an  enemy.  The  Getae,  however,  although  evi- 
dently more  civilised  than  their  neighbours  the 
Triballians,  were  yet  comparatively  ignorant  of  the 
numerous  resources  and  expedients  which  a  warlike 
nation  can  employ  against  the  simple  members  of  an 
agricultural  community.  Confident  in  the  defences 
supplied  by  the  mighty  river  which  washed  their 
southern  boundary,  they  were  not  aware  that  the 
king  of  Macedon  had,  at  his  command,  the  means  of 
conveying  over  it,  not  only  his  phalanx,  so  formid- 
able to  the  most  expert  combatants,  but  also  that 
active  cavalry,  against  whose  rapid  and  overwhelm- 
ing charges,  no  rude  people  had  yet  learned  to  stand. 
Ships  from  the  Euxine,  enabled  Alexander  to  trans- 
port, in  one  night,  a  large  portion  of  his  army,  and 
thereby  to  carry  a  complete  and  speedy  conquest 
among  the  Getans  ;  whence,  after  destroying  their 
capital,  and  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  a  nominal 
subjection,  he  returned  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Danube,  to  pursue  his  hostile  views  against  the 
Triballians  and  their  Thracian  confederates,  whom 
he  had  left  behind. 

The  terror  of  his  arms,  however,  rendered  their 
farther  employment  unnecessary.  Syrmus  sent  an 
embassy  to  solicit  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  on  what 
terms  he  might  secure  that  benefit  for  himself  and 
his  people ;  and  shortly  after,  similar  messages 
arrived  from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  charged 
with  professions  of  friendship  and  expressions  of 
respect.  Among  these,  according  to  Arrian,  appeared 
envoys  from  the  Celts,  who  inhabited  the  country 
near  the  Ionian  bay,  a  people  strong  in  body  and 
of  a  haughty  spirit ;  and  the  same  historian  informs 
us  that  Alexander,  addressing  himself  to  the  members 
of  this  interesting  embassy,  desired  them  to  tell  him 
what  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  apprehensions; 
expecting,  no  doubt,  to  be  assured  that  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  the  dread  of  his  arms,  had  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  their  minds,  and  had  thereby  sug- 
gested their  present  act  of  homage  and  reverence  to 
his  person.  Their  reply,  however,  could  not  fail  to 
convince  him  that  the  Celts  were  not  finished 
courtiers,  and  that,  if  they  had  fears,  it  was  not  to 
him  they  were  disposed  to  reveal  them.  The  ambas- 
sadors proudly  informed  him,  that  "  they  were  afraid 
of  nothing  but  that  the  sky  should  fall  upon  their 
heads  !"  The  king  suppressed  his  disappointment, 
received  the  Celts  into  the  number  of  his  allies,  and 
satisfied  himself  with  hinting  to  the  envoys,  that  their 
countrymen  were  a  proud  people. 

All   things    being   now  adjusted,   Alexander  was  Returns  to 
about  to  return  homeward,  when  intelligence  was  Macedou. 
brought  to  him  that  the  Antariats  were  making  pre- 
parations to  oppose  his  march  through  their  country, 
and  also  that  the  Illyrians,  joined  by  the  Taulantians, 
were  meditating  a  hostile  movement  on  the  western 
borders  of  Macedonia.     Relieved  from  all  fears  of  the 
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Biography,  first  mentioned  tribe  by  the  seasonable  interposition 
'  of  LangA/ns,  king  of  the  Agrians,  the  Macedonian 
prince  directed  his  forces  against  the  revolted  Illy- 
rians;  and  conducting  his  inroad  with  his  usual 
rapidity  and  boldness,  he  reached  Pellion,  the  capital, 
before  measures  could  be  taken  to  oppose  him,  and 
before  the  contingent  of  the  Taulantian  army  had 
advanced  to  their  aid.  As,  however,  the  combined 
powers,  placing  their  chief  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  their  ground,  acted  solely  on  the  defensive,  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  Macedonians  could  bring 
them  to  action ;  and  when  a  battle  did  take  place,  the 
Illyrians  and  their  allies  were  rather  dispersed  than 
beaten,  spreading  themselves  over  the  mountains, 
and  seeking  safety  in  fastnesses  which  heavy-armed 
soldiers  could  not  approach.  But  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  either  party  to  prolong  a  war,  from  which 
neither  could  reap  any  advantage  ;  and  Alexander, 
hearing  of  commotions  in  Greece  which  more  deeply 
affected  his  interests,  readily  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  mountains  of  Illyria  j  whilst  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  left  to  reflection  on  their  weakness  and  danger, 
appear  to  have  returned  to  their  duty,  and  to  a 
renewal  of  their  former  relations  with  Macedon  and 
its  young  king. 

The  commotions  just  mentioned,  were  occasioned  by 
the  revolt  of  Thebes  ;  one  of  the  most  important  and 
melancholy  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
Whilst  this  youthful  commander  was  in  the  north, 
Demosthenes  was  most  actively  employed  in  exciting 
against  him,  not  only  the  powerful  hostility  of  the 
Persian  government,  but  also  every  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  revenge,  which  continued  to  lurk  among  the 
Grecian  republics  themselves.  Among  no  people 
were  these  bad  passions  more  active  than  among  the 
Thebans;  who,  long  accustomed  to  aspire  to  com- 
mand and  influence  over  the  other  states,  were,  since 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  insignificance,  and  even  of  positive  vas- 
salage. A  strong  party,  therefore,  at  Thebes,  was 
always  found  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Macedonia ; 
and,  indeed,  to  the  principles  of  the  confederacy  of 
which  that  country  was  now  the  head;  and  it  was 
obviously  to  subdue  the  refractory  spirit  manifested 
by  these  discontented  democrats,  and  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  republic  at  large,  that  a  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  authorising 
a  garrison  of  the  confederated  army  to  be  placed  in 
the  Theban  citadel. 

Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  the  one  supposed  to  be  a 
Theban,  and  the  other  a  Macedonian,  were  the  com- 
manders of  this  fort  at  the  period  in  question ;  who 
having  no  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  the  people,  were  wont  to  sleep  in  the 
town,  instead  of  taking  up  their  residence,  at  night, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  garrison.  The  revolt,  for 
which,  it  is  said,  abundant  means  and  encourage- 
ment were  supplied  from  Athens,  was  begun  by  the 
murder  of  the  two  officers  just  named  ;  upon  which, 
criers  were  immediately  sent  through  the  city,  sum- 
moning the  people  to  arms,  and  assuring  them  that 
Alexander  had  perished  in  his  northern  expedition. 
The  conspirators,  who  consisted  chiefly  of  exiles,  who 
had  been  admitted  into  the  town  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  reiterated  the  most  positive  assurances 
that  the  king  of  Macedon  was  dead ;  and  exhorting 
the  citizens  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  under  which 


they  groaned,  urged  them  to  begin  the  glorious  w  rk  Alexander, 
of  independence,  by  laying  siege  to  the  citadel,  and  ' 
destroying  or  expelling,  all  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
who  might  happen  to  be  found  within  it. 

These  events,  when  made  known  in  Illyria,  hast- 
ened the  departure  of  Alexander,  who,  with  a  chosen 
body  of  light-armed  troops,  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  upon  Thessaly,  where  he  arrived  in  seven 
days ;  whence,  in  six  days  more,  he  carried  his  forces 
into  Boeotia.  So  little,  says  Arrian,  did  the  Thebans 
dream  of  his  approach,  that  he  was  at  Onchestus  with 
his  whole  army,  before  they  had  heard  of  his  passing 
the  Straits  of  Thermopylae ;  and  even  then,  the  authors 
of  the  sedition  affirmed  that  it  must  be  an  army 
newly  raised  by  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  for  that 
Alexander  had  certainly  died  in  the  northern  deserts. 
Nay,  so  obstinate  were  they  in  their  incredulity,  that 
when  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  king 
was  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  their  very  neighbour- 
hood, they  maintained  it  could  not  be  the  renowned 
son  of  Philip,  but  that  it  must  be  Alexander  the  son 
of  Ae'ropus,  who  was  discharging  the  office  of  com- 
mander under  the  direction  of  Antipater.  Availing 
themselves  of  the  delusion  which  they  had  thus 
spread  among  the  people,  they  succeeded  in  driving 
them  to  the  resolution  of  opposing,  by  arms,  his 
advance  towards  their  city  ;  and  the  more  effectually 
to  prevent,  or  to  render  abortive  any  change  of  mea- 
sures, they  sent  out  a  party  of  horse  and  light-armed 
foot  to  attack  the  van  guard  of  the  Macedonians;  of 
whom,  as  not  being  prepared  for  such  hasty  violence, 
they  killed  a  few  with  missile  weapons.  The  beha- 
viour of  Alexander  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to 
these  furious  and  unwarrantable  proceedings;  for 
even  after  all  that  had  taken  place,  he  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  made,  inviting  all  the  Thebans,  with- 
out distinction,  to  relinquish  the  foolish  course  upon 
which  they  had  entered,  and  to  partake  of  the  com- 
mon peace  of  Greece.  In  return  for  this  conciliatory 
proposal,  the  leading  demagogues  in  the  city,  gave 
order  that  a  herald,  of  powerful  voice,  should  pro- 
claim in  the  hearing  of  the  Macedonians,  an  invita- 
tion to  all  of  them  who  desired  to  restore  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  Grecian  states,  to  join,  forthwith, 
the  standard  of  the  king  of  Persia  and  of  the  Theban 
patriots. 

Satisfied,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Moderation 
people  were  friendly  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  °f  Alexan- 
that  they  were  only  prevented  from  declaring  their   e 
real  sentiments  by  the  violent  measures  pursued  by 
the  agitators  within  the  walls,  Alexander  was  resolved 
to  refrain,  for  some  time,  at  least,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  force,  and  to  wait  the  course  of  events.     With 
this  view,  he  advanced  with  his  army,  the  following 
day,  towards  that  gate  of  the  city  which  led  to  Eleu- 
therae  and  Athens;  still  forbearing  any  assault  upon 
the  fortifications,  and  only  placing  himself  in  such  a 
situation,  with  respect  to  the  citadel,  that  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  the  Macedonians  who 
were  shut  up  in  it,  should  they  happen  to  be  severely 
pressed. 

But  matters  did  not  long  remain  in  this  uncertain  Thebes 
predicament.     A  party  of  the  Macedonian  army  sta-  ta 
tioned  near  the  walls,  under  the  command  of  Per-  !IS 
diccas,  perceiving  an  opportunity  to  scale  the  rampart, 
were   induced,  without    either   orders    or   authority 
from  the  king,  to  commence  the  assault ;  and  having 
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Biography,  effected  a  breach,  they  pursued  their  advantage  with 
•*  so  much  ardour,  that  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
close  conflict  with  the  Thebans,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.     Here  a  considerable  number  of  them  lost 
their  lives,  and  among  these  Eurylotus,  the  leader  of 
the  Cretan  bowmen.     Perdiccas,  too,  being  wounded, 
a  retrograde  movement  became  necessary,  whilst  the 
Thebans,  in  their  turn,  drove  the  assailants  from  the 
walls  j  and  following  up  their  success  with  thought- 
less impetuosity,  they  advanced  so  far  into  the  plain 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  heavy-armed  troops  of 
Alexander's  army,   whom  he  had  just  drawn  forth 
from  the  camp,  in  order  to  remedy  the  confusion  and 
repair  the  disaster  so  unexpectedly  occasioned  by  the 
rash  conduct  of  his  advanced  guard.     At  this  juncture 
the  fortune  of  war  changed  once  more.  The  Thebans, 
unable  to  abide  the  shock  of  the  phalanx,  recoiled 
from  the  first  onset,  and  rushing  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order and  trepidation  towards  the  gates  whence  they 
had  just  issued,  the  multitude  of  fugitives^so  com- 
pletely choked  up  the  passage,  that  they  not   only 
trod  one  another  under  foot,  but  even  prevented  all 
possibility  of  securing  the  portals  against  the  victo- 
rious enemy.     Both  parties  entered  at  once ;  whilst 
the    garrison   in   the    citadel,    observing   what    had 
occurred,  sallied  forth  from  their  strong-hold  and  fell 
upon  the  miserable  citizens,  now  no  longer  capable 
of  resistance  or  master  of  their  movements,  and  added 
not  a   little   to  the  indiscriminate   slaughter   which 
finally  disgraced  the  success  of  the  confederate  army. 
Platseans,  Thespians,   Orchomemans,  Phocians,   and 
others,   who   composed  the  army  under  Alexander, 
having  formerly  suffered  from  Theban  tyranny,  and 
recently  dreading  a  renewal  of  it,  gave  a  loose  to  the 
most  furious  passions.     Ranging  the   town,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Mitford,   careless   of  commands, 
which  scarcely  any   could    hear,    they    slaughtered 
equally  the  resisting  and  the  unresisting  ;  not  spar- 
ing even  women  and  children  j  even  the  sacredness 
of  temples    not    affording    protection.     A    kind    of 
intoxication  of  fury  urged  their  destructive  course, 
so  that,  as  Arrian  remarks,  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
exceeded,  not  more,  all  previous   apprehensions  of 
the    sufferers,    than    all    previous    purpose    of   the 
perpetrators. 

Nor  was  the  vindictive  feeling  of  the  minor  republics 
against  Thebes,  confined  to  the  first  moments  of 
military  execution.  A  solemn  council  was  held,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  several  states,  in 
which  a  decree  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  Theban 
name  should  be  annihilated  ;  the  town  utterly  de- 
stroyed ;  the  surviving  women  and  children  sold 
into  slavery  ;  that  the  territory  should  become  the 
property  of  the  victorious  allies,  including  the  friendly 
Thebans,  and  be  duly  divided  amongst  them ;  and, 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  these  resolu- 
tions, a  garrison  from  the  confederate  army  should  be 
appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  blood,  and  still  more  repul- 
sive manifestations  of  revenge  and  jealousy  enter- 
tained against  one  another  by  freemen  and  brothers, 
it  affords  some  relief  to  find,  that  in  executing  the 
horrid  decree,  of  which  the  particulars  have  just  been 
detailed,  some  respect  was  shown  to  the  claims  of 
literature  and  genius.  Alexander  gave  orders,  that 
in  the  general  demolition  of  Thebes,  the  house  of 
Pindar,  the  poet,  should  be  spared,  and  that  none  of 
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his  relations  should  be  subjected  to  the  severe  sen-   Alexander, 
tence    passed    upon   their    countrymen  j    an   act    of 
clemency,    it   should   be    added,    for  which    various 
motives  have  been  assigned,  according  to  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  different  writers. 

In  this  manner  did  Thebes  expiate  her  revolt,  with 
the  loss  of  six  thousand  of  her  people  slain  in  the 
battle,  thirty  thousand  sold  into  slavery,  and  in  a 
word,  with  the  extinction  of  her  existence  as  a 
separate  and  independent  state.  Plutarch,  who  de- 
lights in  anecdote  and  in  revealing  secret  thoughts 
and  motives,  which  he  was  not  likely  to  know, 
assures  us,  that  the  calamities  which  he  brought  upon 
the  Thebans,  frequently  gave  Alexander  great  uneasi- 
ness in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  and  that  upon 
this  account,  he  treated  others  with  less  rigour.  He 
certainly,  says  this  author,  imputed  the  murder  of 
Clitus,  which  he  committed  in  his  wine,  and  the 
dastardly  refusal  of  the  Macedonians  to  follow  him  in 
his  Indian  expedition,  by  which  his  wars  and  glory 
were  curtailed,  to  the  anger  of  Bacchus,  the  avenger 
of  Thebes.  And,  he  adds,  there  was  not  a  Theban 
who  survived  the  fatal  overthrow,  that  was  denied 
any  favour  he  chose  to  request. 

When  the  news  reached  Athens  that  Thebes  had  Consterna- 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  tion  of 
a  general  consternation  seized  all  classes  of  the  peo-  Athens- 
pie ;  and  such  was  the  fear  of  an  immediate  attack 
upon  their  own  city  by  the  forces  under  that  com- 
mander, who,  they  knew,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
their  intrigues  with  all  his  enemies,  both  in  Greece 
and  Asia,  that  an  instant  order  was  issued  to  stop 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  which  they  were  then 
engaged.     A  council  was  called,  and  a   resolution 
immediately  adopted,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Alex- 
ander, conveying  the  congratulations  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  on  his  safe  return  from  the  Illyrian  war,  as 
well  as  on  his  success  in  inflicting  a  speedy  and  con- 
dign chastisement  on  the  seditious  Thebans.  Although 
perfectly  aware  of  the  motives  which  had  produced 
this  late  and   rather  unseasonable  compliment,   the 
Macedonian   ruler  thought   proper  to   receive   it  in 
good  part;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  demanding  that  ten  of 
their  number,  whom  he  specified,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  Greece ;  as  being,  he  added,  the  authors 
of  all  the  troubles  which  had  befallen  their  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  miseries  which  ensued  upon 
the  memorable  battle  ofChaeronea.  Among  the  dema- 
gogues  mentioned    in   this    famous    epistle,   Arrian 
gives  the  names  of  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hype- 
rides,  Polyeuctes,  Charites,  Charidemus,   Ephialtes, 
Diotemus,  and  Merocles.     Such  a  demand  threw  the 
city  into  greater  confusion  than  ever ;  and  the  alarm 
and  meanness  of  Demosthenes,  on  this  occasion,  are 
still  spoken  of  by  historians  as  having  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  ridicule.     It  is  said,  that  he  consented  to  pay 
to  Demades  the  sum  of  five  talents  to  secure  the  influ- 
ence of  that  politician  as  an  intercessor  with  Alex- 
ander, at  whose  hands,  he  was  perfectly  aware,  he 
had  great  reason  to  apprehend  the  last  severity.     To 
avert,  however,  the  hard  fate  which  seemed  to  be  in 
reserve  for  their  orators,  the  Athenians  decreed  a  second 
embassy  to  the  captain-general  of  Greece ;  beseech- 
ing him  to  extend  such  a  degree  of  indulgence  to- 
wards their  republic,  as  to  allow  them  to  proceed 
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Biography,  against  the  accused  citizens,  according  to  the  forms 
of  their  own  tribunals.  To  this  request  the  conqueror 
acceded,  on  condition  that  Charidemus,  who  had, 
in  the  time  of  Philip,  acted  as  a  spy  at  the  court  of 
Macedon,  and  who  had  on  other  accounts  rendered 
himself  disagreeable  to  the  reigning  prince,  should 
be  forthwith  banished  from  the  territory  of  the 
Amphictyonic  states.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
transaction,  indeed,  where  a  sound  policy  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  the  natural  temper  of  the  king,  dictated 
moderate  measures,  the  desire  to  come  to  a  speedy 
adjustment  of  affairs  in  Greece,  with  a  view  of  being 
at  liberty  to  conduct  the  confederate  army  on  the 
grand  Asiatic  expedition,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Arrian  as  a  principal  reason  for  exercising  clemency, 
and  shortening  his  discussions  with  the  disaffected 
Athenians. 

Having  returned  to  Macedon,  and  completed  the 
religious  festival  which  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
father's  death,  Alexander  lost  no  time  in  equipping 
the  army  placed  under  his  command  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  The  forces  with  which  he 
entered  upon  this  arduous  undertaking  did  not  exceed, 
the  invasion  in  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  very  moderate  number  of 
of  Persia  thirty-five  thousand  :  and,  at  the  head  of  these,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  noted  in  the  margin,  the  magnani- 
mous son  of  Philip  advanced  to  Sestos  on  the  Helles- 
pont, where  he  had  resolved  to  embark  for  the  opposite 
shore.  After  performing  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
Protesilaus,  he  placed  himself  in  a  trireme  under  the 
direction  of  Menetaeus,  and  committing  his  fortune  to 
the  care  of  the  gods,  he  took  a  final  leave  of  the  shores 
of  Europe.  Eager  to  visit  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
then  occupied  by  a  village,  he  proceeded  thither ;  and 
finding,  in  a  temple  of  Minerva,  certain  consecrated 
suits  of  armour,  which  were  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served there  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  he 
offered  tip  the  usual  religious  homage ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  dedicate  to  the  goddess  the  arms  which 
he  himself  wore,  he  carried  away  from  the  holy  fane 
one  of  the  ancient  panoplies,  to  be  thenceforth  carried 
before  him  on  all  solemn  occasions,  but  more  par- 
ticularly when  going  into  battle. 

Of  the  preparations  made  by  Persia,  to  oppose  the 
invaders,  no  detailed  account  is  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  satraps,  who  governed  the  western  provinces,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intrusted,  each  with  the  defence  of 
his  own  territory  ;  whilst  a  considerable  force  of  mer- 
cenary Greeks,  \mder  the  command  of  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  seems  to  have  been  charged  generally  with 
the  protection  of  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
which  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  Persian  crown. 
The  want  of  vigilance  or  wisdom  was,  however,  strik- 
ingly manifested,  in  the  absence  of  the  most  ordinary 
means  for  preventing  the  descent  of  a  hostile  army, 
in  a  populous  part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  very  point 
too,  where  such  a  descent  was  most  to  be  apprehended. 
Not  a  ship  appeared  to  dispute  the  passage  with 
Alexander,  or  to  interrupt  his  supplies,  though  the 
Persian  navy  greatly  outnumbered  that  which  trans- 
ported the  invading  forces ;  and  thus,  with  all  the 
information  which  the  most  public  proceedings  could 
convey  to  them,  the  lieutenants  of  the  great  king, 
suffered  his  empire  to  be  violated  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  had  landed  merely  to 
present  the  homage  of  an  ancient  and  devoted  vassal. 
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To  shun  the  difficulties  of  a  mountainous  :oum  -y,  Alcxan.i.-r. 
and  perhaps,  also,  to  avoid  a  premature  encounter  with  *— ^.— — 
Memnon,  at  the  head  of  Iiis  disciplined  Greeks,  Alex-       '"roni 
under  pursued  his  inarch  in  a  north-easterly  direction,       A-  -"" 
along  the  shores  of  the   Propontis.     His  progress  is      36  4  s 
minutely  recorded  by  the  faithful  Arrian,  who,  as  every        — 
one:  knows,  professes  merely  to  follow  the  narrative  of       B-  (  • 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  Macedonian  generals,  who       '•• 
served  in  this  campaign;  but  it  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose to  mention,  that,  when  he  had  arrived  in  the  lower      *'  'M 
Phrygia,  of  which  Arsites  was  satrap,  he  found  himself     "'' 
about  to  be  opposed  by  a  considerable  army,  suddenly 
collected  from  the  neighbouring  districts.     According 
to  Arrian,  this  army  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  as  many  horse ;  whilst  Diodorus,  including  perhaps,    ' 
the  skirmishers  and  retainers  of  the  camp,  makes  it 
amount  to  an  hundred  thousand.  That  the  latter  number 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  probability,  is  rendered  obvious, 
by  the  counsel  administered  by  Memnon  on  this  occa- 
sion, who  recommended  that  the  Persians  should  ab- 
stain from  battle,  lay  waste  the  country,  and  thereby 
compel  the  invader  to  retrace  his  steps.     This  advice, 
prudent  perhaps  in  any  circumstances,  when  opposed 
to  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander,  is  recommended  by 
the  consideration,  that  the  Persians  were  inferior  in 
regular  infantry :  but  Arsites  replied,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  a  single  house  in  his  province  to  be  burnt, 
or  the  property  of  one  inhabitant  to  be  injured,  whilst 
he  had  such  ample  means  in  his  power  to  protect  both. 

As  delay  was  alike  incompatible  with  the  plans  and  the  Passage  of 
temper  of  Alexander,  he  resolved  to  move  forward  his  the  Gram- 
troops,  and  cross  the  Granicus,  at  a  ford  near  Zeleia. CU8> 
The  Persians,  aware  that  his  line  of  march  would  be 
confined  to  that  direction,  encamped  with  their  whole 
force  on  the  opposite  side,  prepared  to  dispute  with 
the  Macedonians  the  passage  of  the  stream,  and  the 
possession  of  the  rich  province  which  stretched  out 
beyond  it.  A  battle  now  appeared  inevitable,  and  the 
contending  armies  were  already  arranged  for  the  con- 
flict, when  Parmenio,  the  brave  and  faithful  friend  of 
Philip,  ventured  to  expostulate  with  his  impetuous 
successor,  on  the  great  hazard  which  would  attend  the 
crossing  of  the  river,  in  the  face  of  such  a  numerous, 
and  determined  enemy.  "  Your  reflections,"  said  Alex- 
der,  addressing  the  veteran  general,  "  are  just  and 
forcible ;  but  would  it  not  be  a  mighty  disgrace  to  us, 
who  so  easily  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  be  stopped  here 
by  a  contemptible  brook?  It  would  indeed  be  a  last- 
ing reflection  on  the  glory  of  the  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  on  the  personal  bravery  of  their  commander ;  and 
besides,  the  Persians  would  forthwith  consider  them- 
selves our  equals  in  war,  did  we  not,  in  this  first  con- 
flict with  them,  achieve  something  to  justify  the  terror 
which  attaches  to  our  name." 

Having  thus  spoken,  says  Arrian,  he  appointed  Par- 
menio to  the  left  wing,  and  in  the  right,  where  he 
himself  presided,  he  placed  Philotas,  the  son  of  Par- 
menio, with  the  royal  cohort,  and  the  archers  and 
pikemen.  The  historian  then  proceeds  to  describe, 
with  much  minuteness,  the  order  adopted  on  the  side 
of  the  Macedonians  at  large,  to  secure  victory  in  this 
important  fight.  As,  however,  his  military  terms  are 
not  quite  familiar  to  our  apprehension,  we  shall  for 
the  sake  of  our  readers,  avail  ourselves  of  the  exact  and 
masterly  description  which  is  given  of  it,  in  the 
volumes  of  Mitford,  as  being  at  once  the  fullest  and 
4  T 
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most  distinct  that  has  yet  been  given  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  marshalling  his  army  for  the 
hazardous  attempt,  on  which  he  had  resolved,  the 
Persian  generals,  watching  from  the  opposite  bank  all 
his  movements,  were  at  no  loss  to  gather  from  the 
splendour  and  dress  of  the  officers  who  surrounded 
him,  where  the  king  himself  was  to  take  his  station ; 
and  as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  would  allow, 
they  drew  their  choicest  troops  towards  that  point. 
This  movement  could  not  be  so  made,  as  to  be  unob- 
served from  the  Grecian  army;  and  its  purpose  being 
conjectured,  Alexander  was  confirmed  by  it  in  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
his  troops,  and  the  position  where  he  was  to  exercise 
his  personal  command.  Could  he  defeat  that  large 
part  of  the  hostile  force  so  immediately  opposed  to  his 
wing,  he  trusted,  from  the  accounts  he  had  obtained 
of  Asiatic  armies,  that  the  rest  would  not  long  keep 
the  field. 

"An  advanced  body,"  says  Mitford,  "infantry  with 
cavalry,  the  former  under  Amyntas,  son  of  Arnhabaeus, 
the  latter  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Philip,  crossed  the 
river  first  and  began  the  battle.  The  Persian  cavalry 
carried  javelins,  light  enough  to  be  thrown  by  the  arm  ; 
in  which  then,  as  still  at  this  day,  being  trained  to  it  from 
early  youth,  they  were  highly  dexterous.  In  closing, 
they  mostly  used  the  scymetar.  The  Grecian  horseman 
carried  a  lance  for  close  action,  but  no  missile  weapon. 
The  Grecian  advanced  bodies  were  received  with  such 
firmness,  by  numbers  very  superior,  on  ground  of 
great  advantage,  that  they  were  quickly  compelled  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss.  Nevertheless,  the  em- 
ployment they  gave,  enabled  the  main  body,  led  by 
Alexander  himself,  to  cross  the  more  quietly.  But  on 
approaching  the  bank  it  suffered,  and  on  reaching  it 
was  so  met  in  stationary  fight,  that  Arrian,  following 
the  account  of  the  Macedonian  generals,  characterises 
the  action  by  comparing  it  to  a  contest  of  heavy-armed 
infantry.  Alexander's  lance  was  disabled.  Turning  to 
Teres  his  master  of  the  horse,  for  another,  that  officer 
could  only  shew  him  one  equally  injured,  so  warmly 
had  he  also  been  engaged.  The  extraordinary  skill  of 
the  Persian  horsemen  to  disable  an  enemy's  lance,  is 
noticed  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  an  action  in 
which  he  was  engaged  under  Agesilaus.  There  the 
Persians,  hardly  equal  in  numbers,  as  the  candid  his- 
torian allows,  overbore  the  Grecian  cavalry:  but 
these  were  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  very  recently  raised. 
The  very  superior  practice  of  those  under  Alexander, 
animated  by  his  example,  gave  prevalence  to  their 
superior  formation,  and  superior  weapons,  against  very 
superior  numbers,  and  the  Persians  gave  way. 

"  A  short  leisure  was  thus  afforded  to  Alexander; 
and  Demaratus,  a  Corinthian,  of  the  band  royal  com- 
panions was  the  first  to  supply  him  with  a  sound  lance. 
No  sooner  was  he  thus  provided  than  he  observed 
a  powerful  body  of  Persian  horse  returning  to  charge, 
and  a  leading  officer  considerably  advanced  before  it. 
In  the  warmth. of  mind  of  the  moment,  he  rode  onward 
so  hastily,  that  before  his  attendants  could  join  him, 
he  had  with  his  lance  killed  the  leading  officer,  but 
almost  in  the  same  instant,  lost  part  of  his  helmet,  by 
a  stroke  from  another's  sword,  whom  yet,  with  his 
shortened  lance,  he  killed  also.  Nearly  surrounded 
now  by  enemies,  one  of  them  was  aiming  a  sword- 


stroke  at  him  which  might  have  been  fatal,  when 
Clytus,  son  of  Dropis,  one  of  his  lords  of  the  body- 
guard, arrived  so  critically,  as  to  disable  the  uplifted 
arm,  by  a  wound  in  the  shoulder. 

"  Through  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  cavalry  first 
engaged,  and  the  check  in  their  return  to  the  onset 
by  the  death  of  their  principal  officers,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  had  leisure  to  gain  footing  on  the 
plain  ground  of  the  meadow.  Meanwhile,  the  left 
wing  under  Parmenio  had  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Persian  right.  In  this  contest,  the  Thessalians,  al- 
ways esteemed  among  the  best  of  Grecian  cavalry, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves;  and  the  Per- 
sians weakened,  as  before  mentioned,  to  strengthen 
their  other  wing,  were  compelled  to  give  way." 

The  horsemen  of  the  Persian  army  being  thus  bro- 
ken and  put  to  flight,  there  only  remained  a  strong 
body  of  Greek  infantry,  who  served  as  mercena- 
ries under  (he  standard  of  the  great  king.  This  di- 
vision of  the  enemy's  army,  if  it  had  been  properly 
commanded,  would  still  have  occasioned  to  Alexander 
no  small  embarrassment,  and  might  even  have  deprived 
him  of  that  triumph  which  already  appeared  so  secure. 
But'  Omares,  who  had  been  appointed  -  to  lead  them, 
ignorant  perhaps  of  their  discipline  and  the  mode  of 
using  thir  arms,  and  struck  with  consternation  at  the 
sudden  defeat  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  Persians 
placed  the  greatest  confidence,  remained  in  his  posi- 
tion till  Alexander  brought  up  his  phalanx,  supported 
by  a  chosen  body  of  horse,  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  or 
drive  them  from  the  field.  They  defended  themselves 
with  bravery  ;  but  courage  in  their  circumstances  was 
unavailing.  Attacked  in  front  by  the  formidable  pha- 
langites,  and  in  both  wings  by  the  Macedonian  cavalry, 
they  soon  covered  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground 
on  which  they  had  received  the  enemy :  for,  says 
Arrian,  the  assault  was  so  furious,  that  they  were  all 
slain,  not  so  much  as  one  of  their  whole  number 
escaping,  unless  such  as  concealed  themselves  among 
the  heaps  of  slain,  and  about  two  thousand  who  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners. 

The  loss  of  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus,  is  estimated  by  Diodorus  at  ten  thousand  men. 
Plutarch  again  says,  that  the  barbarians  lost  in  this 
battle,  twenty-two  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  horse ;  whilst  he  reduces  the  numbers 
who  fell  on  the  Macedonian  side-  to  thirty-four,  nine 
of  whom  were  infantry.  Arrian  does  not  mention  the 
number  of  the  slain,  satisfying  himself  with  a  list  of 
the  commanders  who  fell  in  the  action  ;  among  whom 
we  find  the  names  of  Spithridates,  governor  of  Lydia, 
Mythrobuzanes,  president  of  Cappadocia,  Mithridates, 
a  son-in-law  of  Darius,  Pharnaces,  the  queen's  bro- 
ther, and  Omares,  the  general  of  the  mercenaries.  On 
the  part  of  the  Macedonians,  the  slaughter  is  usually 
confined  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty;  of  which 
number,  twenty-five  belonging  to  the  royal  guard  or 
band  of  companions,  were  killed  at  the  first  onset, 
when  fighting  around  the  person  of  their  king.  Of 
these  brave  youths,  statues  cast  in  brass,  by  the  mas- 
terly hand  of  Lycippus,  were  placed  in  the  city  of  Dium, 
in  Macedonia ;  whilst  to  shew  his  respect  for  the 
meanest  individual  who  had  fallen  in  his  cause,  Alex- 
ander granted  the  freedom  of  their  respective  cities,  to 
the  parents  and  other  surviving  relatives,  of  all  the 
soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  banks  o(  the 
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Granicus,  and  even  conferred  on  their  posterity,  a  per- 
petual exemption  from  taxes. 

With  the  news  of  his  splendid  victory,  the  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Grecian  army,  sent  to  the  several 
states,  a  portion  of  the  military  spoil,  gathered  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  order  to  afford  to  them  the  means 
of  commemorating  their  joint  success  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  To  the  Athenians  he 
sent  three  hundred  complete  suits  of  Persian  armour, 
which  were  dedicated  to  Minerva,  their  tutelary  god- 
dess, and  suspended  in  her  temple,  with  the  following 
inscription,  dictated  by  the  conqueror  :  ALEXANDER, 

SON  OF  PHILIP,  AND  THE  GREEKS,  EXCEPTING  THE  LA- 
CEDEMONIANS, OFFER  THESE,  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BARBA- 
RIANS OF  ASIA. 

After  the  victory  of  the  Granicus,  the  progress  of 
Alexander  was,  for  some  time,  quite  uninterrupted  ; 
whilst  the  rapidity  with  which  he  reduced  into  sub- 
jection, the  most  important  of  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  Persian  alliance,  surpassed  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Dascylium,  the  capital  of  Bithynia, 
opened  its  gates  at  the  approach  of  Parmenio,  who 
had  been  dispatched  against  it.  Sardis,  a  place  strong 
by  nature,  and  rendered  almost  impregnable  by  art, 
was  given  up  without  a  blow ;  Mithranes  the  governor, 
having  gone  out,  accompanied  by  the  magistracy  of 
the  city,  and  meeting  Alexander,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  the  walls,  entreated  his  clemency  in 
behalf  of  the  people.  Possessed  thus  of  the  capital  of 
the  rich  and  extensive  province  of  Lydia,  Alexander 
next  directed  his  attention  to  Miletus  and  Ephesus  : 
in  both  of  which  cities,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  friends  of  Greece  were  opposed  by  a  strong  party, 
who  cultivated  the  connection  with  Persia ;  and,  in 
the  latter  particularly,  as  he  had  been  recently  in- 
formed, fhe  fury  of  the  two  factions  had  risen  to  such 
a  height,  that  a  frightful  massacre  was  daily  appre- 
hended. The  presence  of  the  king,  however,  prevented 
that  catastrophe  :  and  assuming  the  direction  of  affairs, 
he  mediated  so  successfully,  between  the  democratical 
leaders  and  their  opponents,  that  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  restoring  the  wonted  form  of  government,  and  in 
giving  efficacy  to  the  voice  of  law.  Desirous  of  popu- 
larity, and  knowing  its  vast  importance  to  him,  in  the 
pressing  circumstances  in  which  he  was  then  placed, 
Alexander  made,  on  this  occasion,  a  considerable  sa- 
crifice of  financial  means,  in  order  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  his  Ephesian  subjects.  Whilst  under  the 
Persian  dominion,  these  Asiatic  Greeks  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  satrap  of  their 
province  ;  a  burden,  it  seems,  from  which  they  were 
not  exempted  even  when  enjoying  the  more  natural 
protection  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  remit  their  taxes  altogether,  and  doubtful  of  the 
expediency  of  demanding  them  for  the  use  of  his  own 
treasury,  Alexander  gave  orders  that  the  sums  for- 
merly set  apart  for  the  Persian  monarch,  should  now 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana,  and,  in  particular, 
employed  in  repairing  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  in 
which  the  Ephesians  had  long  found  so  much  to  gra- 
tify at  once  their  pride  and  their  superstition. 

Miletus,  situated  in  the  province  of  Caria,  still 
owned  the  Persian  dominion,  and  was  now  become  an 
object  of  very  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  the 
present  rulers  of  it,  as  the  means  of  protecting  the  ex- 
tensive territory  that  lay  beyond  it,  but  also  to  Alex- 
ander, whose  views  upon  Asia  rendered  it  a  matter  of 


no  small  consequence,  to  deprive  the  fleets  of  ,  - 
enemy  of  all  ports  on  the  ^Egean  sea.  A  large  navy 
was,  indeed,  already  prepared  to  act  against  the  con- 
federated powers  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  and  ('aria  ; 
with  the  intention,  not  only  of  affording  aid  to  such 
towns  on  the  sea-coast  as  might  happen  to  be  attacked, 
but  also  to  intercept  those  supplies  of  men  and  arms, 
on  which  Alexander  partly  relied  for  carrying  on  his 
designs  in  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Asiatic  penin- 
sula. Having  therefore  settled  affairs  at  Ephesus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  proceeded  forthwith  to  Miletus, 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  it  immediately  on  his  arrival  j 
and  so  vigorously  did  he  ply  his  battering  rams,  and 
the  other  means  of  assault  supplied  by  his  engineers, 
that  in  a  few  days  the  fortifications  were  reduced,  and 
the  garrison  dispersed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too, 
that  this  achievement  was  accomplished  in  the  sight 
of  the  Persian  fleet  ;  which,  although  greatly  superior 
to  the  small  armament  which  the  Macedonians  had 
on  the  coast,  allowed  an  important  town  to  fall,  without 
making  the  slightest  effort  for  its  relief. 

The  success  which  had  all  along  attended  the  arms 
of  Alexander,  neither  slackened  his  exertions  nor  satis- 
fied  his  ambition.  The  possession  of  Miletus  only 
served  to  remind  him  that  Halicarnassus  had  not  yet 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Greece  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  great  talents  and  zeal  of  the  celebrated 
Memnon  had  been  some  time  employed  in  strength- 
ening its  resources,  and  in  adding  discipline  to  the 
valour  of  its  garrison.  According  to  Arrian,  this  city 
was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  thirty  cubits  wide,  and 
fifteen  deep,  which,  before  engines  could  be  advanced 
against  the  wall,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up;  an  arduous 
undertaking,  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy,  who 
annoyed,  without  ceasing,  the  Macedonian  soldiers, 
by  throwing  from  above  every  species  of  missile 
weapon.  The  skill  and  perseverance  of  Alexander, 
however,  at  length  prevailed.  After  a  number  of 
sallies  by  the  garrison,  attended  with  various  fortune 
and  heavy  loss,  the  commander,  Memnon,  found  him- 
self reduced  to  adopt  the  hazardous  expedient  of 
withdrawing  his  troops  by  night,  and  of  covering  his 
retreat  by  setting  fire  to  the  engines  and  machinery 
which  he  had  used  in  defending  the  ramparts.  A 
part  of  the  town  was  involved  in  the  flames  ;  but  the 
citizens,  among  whom  there  were  many  friendly  to 
the  Macedonian  cause,  were,  by  the  humane  policy 
of  the  conqueror,  saved  from  the  horrors  of  an  as- 
sault. The  castle,  into  which  Memnon  had  thrown 
a  portion  of  his  army,  was  indeed  still  prepared  to 
resist  the  arms  of  Alexander  ;  but  the  latter,  unwill- 
ing to  waste  what  remained  of  the  season  in  reducing 
a  fortress,  strong  by  situation,  and  diligently  supplied 
with  all  the  means  for  sustaining  a  long  siege  ;  and 
satisfied,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  garrison  was  too 
small  to  occasion  any  danger  to  the  acquisitions  which 
he  had  already  made,  immediately  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  higher  consequence.  He  com- 
manded his  engineers,  says  Arrian,  to  convey  the 
artillery  to  Tralles,  which  city  he  soon  laid  level 
with  the  ground  ;  and  marching  thence  into  Phryiria, 
left  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  to  keep  the 
province  of  Caria  in  obedience  —  a  portion  of  his  con- 
quests, of  which  he  committed  the  ostensible  govern- 
ment to  Ada,  a  native  princess,  who  had  at  first 
thrown  herself  upon  his  generosity  and  protection. 
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Determined  not  to  allow  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
enemies  the  usual  respite  afforded  by  the  arrival  of 
winter,  the  King  of  Macedon  made  known  to  the 
army  his  intention  of  advancing  eastward  to  meet 
Darius,  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  should  he  think  pro- 
per to  take  the  field  in  the  spring ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  complete  the  reduction  of  all  the  Persian 
cities  within  the  boundaries  of  Asia  Minor.  To  re- 
move, however,  the  most  obvious  ground  of  objection 
and  murmuring  among  the  soldiers,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  winter's  campaign,  he  allowed  such  of  them  as 
had  been  lately  married  to  return  home,  to  pass  that 
season  with  their  wives  ;  giving  the  command  of  this 
domestic  party  to  three  of  his  general  officers,  Ptolemy, 
Coenus,  and  Meleager,  who  likewise  happened  to 
have  recently  entered  into  the  estate  of  matrimony. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  and  having 
despatched  Parmenio  to  take  post  at  Sardis,  in  order 
to  preserve  entire  the  communication  between  Mace- 
donia and  the  army  during  their  progress  eastward, 
Alexander  commenced  his  march  through  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  with  the  design,  as  Arrian  informs  us,  of 
reducing  all  the  towns  on  the  sea-coasts,  and  by  that 
means  of  rendering  useless  the  enemies  fleet.  Upon 
his  entrance  in  the  former  of  the  two  provinces  just 
named,  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  country,  Tel- 
missus,  Pinara,  Xanthus,  and  Patara,  readily  sub- 
mitted ;  and  thirty  smaller  towns  almost  immediately 
followed  their  example.  Continuing  his  march  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  he  was  met  by  deputies  from 
Phaselis,  the  principal  town  of  the  Lower  Lycia,  who, 
presenting  him  with  a  golden  crown,  solicited  his 
friendship  and  protection.  He  then  passed,  con- 
tinues the  accurate  historian  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion, into  the  province  of  Phaselis,  which  he  reduced, 
as  also  a  certain  fort  which  the  Pisidians  had  built 
there  ;  whence  the  barbarians  were  wont,  by  frequent 
incursions,  to  harass  and  lay  waste  the  country 
around. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  him  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  concerted,  as 
it  was  said,  by  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Aeropus,  whom 
he  had  so  generously  admitted  into  his  friendship  at 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  even  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Thessalian  horse.  The  Macedonian 
prince  Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus,  who  had  fled  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  was  also  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy ;  and  under  pretence  of  sending  letters  to  the 
satrap  of  Phrygia,  he  despatched  a  nobleman  named 
Asisines  to  the  treacherous  Alexander,  assuring  him 
that  if  he  would  procure  the  murder  of  the  King,  he 
should  have  the  crown  of  Macedonia  conferred  upon 
him,  besides  a  gratuity  of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver. 
The  Persian  messenger,  however,  was  seized  by  Par- 
menio, under  whose  immediate  command  the  son  of 
Aeropus  was  at  that  time  serving,  and  having  con- 
fessed the  real  nature  of  his  embassy,  was  forthwith 
sent  a  prisoner  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing King,  that  he  might  reveal  in  his  personal  hearing 
the  actual  intentions  of  the  conspirators.  No  doubt 
being  entertained  that  the  general  of  the  Thessalian 
horse  was  implicated  in  the  evil  intentions  of  Amyntas 
and  the  Persian  court,  it  was  resolved  in  the  council 
which  Alexander  summoned  on  the  occasion,  to  send 
a  private  messenger  to  Parmenio,  with  verbal  instruc- 
tions to  supersede  him  in  his  command,  and  retain  his 
person  in  safe  custody. 
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Having  discharged  this  unpleasant  duty,  which,  it  Alexander, 
should  seem,  he  was  induced  to  perform  rather  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  army,  than  to  gratify 
his  personal  fears  or  dislike,  Alexander  resumed  his 
progress  ;  and,  advancing  from  Lycia  into  Pamphylia, 
along  the  line  of  the  sea-coast,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  one  of  those  natural  contingencies 
which  the  ancients  were  much  in  the  habit  of  ascrib- 
ing to  divine  interposition.  At  a  certain  part  of  the 
road  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Taurus  projected  into 
the  sea,  and  thereby,  except  in  a  particular  state  of  the 
wind,  precluded  all  passage  along  the  beach  ;  and  as 
it  fortunately  happened  that  the  wind,  which  had 
blown  a  long  time  from  the  south,  carrying  the  waves 
with  great  violence  into  the  bay,  changed  to  the  north, 
as  the  Macedonians  approached,  and  thus  drove  back 
the  billows  towards  the  deep,  leaving  a  clear  path  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  rock,  the  enterprise  of  Alex- 
ander was  regarded  by  all  who  witnessed  this  simple 
occurrence  as  sufficiently  pious  to  merit  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  and  as  sufficiently  important  to  demand 
their  interference. 

An  occurrence,  unnoticed  by  Arrian,  is  here  men-  Marma- 
tioned  by  Diodorus,  which  serves  to  throw  some  light  reians  de- 
on  the  character  of  the  people  who  at  that  period  ge™gs  ^n 
occupied  the  hilly  country  which  separates  Lycia  from  avoid 
the  adjoining  province  on  the  east.  As  the  baggage  punish- 
and  cattle  belonging  to  the  Macedonian  army  were,  ment. 
under  the  protection  of  a  small  escort,  passing  through 
a  valley  commanded  by  the  strong  town  of  Marmara, 
the  inhabitants,  smitten  with  the  love  of  spoil,  issued 
forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and  at  once  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  convoy.  Halting  his  troops, 
Alexander  returned  to  chastise  these  predatory  bar- 
barians ,  and,  having  applied  his  engines  to  their 
walls,  was  on  the  point  of  compelling  a  surrender, 
when  the  desperate  plunderers,  holding  council  among 
themselves,  agreed  on  the  horrible  resolution  to  kill 
all  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  and  then,  by 
night,  force  their  way  across  the  besiegers'  lines,  to  a 
place  of  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  A 
general  feast  preceded  the  execution  of  this  savage 
expedient.  The  best  provision  of  meat  and  drink 
was  produced,  and  all  were  invited  to  partake ; 
when,  having  just  allowed  time  for  a  hearty  meal,  a 
signal  was  given  for  the  intended  massacre,  by  setting 
fire  to  all  the  houses.  Six  hundred  of  the  youth, 
however,  had  the  humanity  to  refuse  concurrence  in 
the  atrocious  plot  to  murder  their  parents,  wives,  and 
children ;  and  no  mention  is  made  by  the  historian  to 
what  extent  the  bloody  purpose  of  the  Marmareians 
was  actually  realised.  The  projected  sally,  however, 
was  performed  with  considerable  success  ;  for  it  is 
stated,  that  the  young  men  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  execute  their  design,  reached  in  safety  the 
mountain  fastnesses. 

Having  dispersed  this  nest  of  robbers,  Alexander 
pursued  his  march  towards  Perga,  in  Pamphylia.  On 
the  way  he  was  met  by  commissioners  from  Aspendus, 
a  town  situated  in  the  same  province,  who  professed 
themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  his  power,  on  the 
simple  condition,  that  he  would  not  burden  their 
citizens  with  a  garrison.  To  this  proposal  the  king 
readily  acceded  ;  requiring,  in  return,  that  the  horses 
annually  sent  to  Persia  in  the  name  of  tribute,  should 
now  be  sent  to  him  ;  and  besides,  that  the  Aspendians 
should  advance  to  him  a  contribution  of  fifty  talents, 
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Biography.  or  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  deputies 
yielded  their  consent  to  these  stipulations,  on  the  part 
of  Alexander ;  but  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Aspen- 
dus  thought  the  terms  too  hard,  or  whether  their  pro- 
posals for  negociation  were  merely  intended  to  gain 
time,  and  prepare  for  resistance,  certain  it  is,  that 
they  refused  to  deliver  either  horses  or  money,  .and 
even  denied  admittance  within  their  gates  to  the  per- 
sons whom  the  Macedonian  sent  to  demand  them. 

Such  conduct  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
severe  punishment.  Perga  and  Sida  having  been 
surrendered  to  him  at  discretion,  Alexander  directed 
his  forces  against  Aspendus,  and  invested  it  without 
delay.  Unable  to  resist,  the  inhabitants  desired  ca- 
pitulation, offering  to  fulfil  the  conditions  to  which 
their  deputies  had  bound  them  ;  but  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  though  unwilling  to  protract  the  siege, 
positively  refused  to  listen  to  such  terms.  He  re- 
quired now,  together  with  the  horses,  double  the 
amount  of  the  sum  which  he  named  as  a  subsidy,  a 
yearly  tribute  in  money,  and  subjection  to  a  governor 
whom  he  should  appoint  to  superintend  their  affairs. 
Intrigues  of  l^u*  the  attention  of  Alexander  was  soon  after  drawn 
Memnon  to  certain  measures  concerted  by  the  indefatigable 
and  the  La-  Memnon,  who  had  now  obtained  command  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  with  full  powers  to  carry  on  a  vigorous 
war  in  the  ^Egean.  The  Lacedaemonians,  still  obsti- 
nate in  their  refusal  to  join  the  Grecian  confederacy, 
were,  moreover,  irritated  by  the  success  of  the  Mace- 
donian arms  in  Asia  Minor,  and  therefore  not  a  little 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  views  of  Memnon,  in 
distracting  the  councils  of  the  youthful  conqueror. 
To  effect  this  object,  Agis,  the  king  of  Sparta,  con- 
descended to  solicit  the  republican  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  had  even  prevailed  with  some  of  them  to 
receive  into  their  territory  a  considerable  land  force, 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Meanwhile  too,  Darius  himself  was  preparing  to  take 
the  field  with  a  powerful  army,  composed  as  well  of 
Greeks  as  of  Asiatics,  in  order  to  meet  Alexander,  if 
he  should  advance,  or  to  pursue  him,  should  he  be 
compelled  to  retreat. 

Informed  of  these  circumstances,  the  Macedonian 
ruler  discovered  the  necessity  of  assembling  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  his  army,  and  of  meeting  the  rein- 
forcements which  he  expected  from  Greece.  Gordium, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Phrygia,  was  the  place 
appointed  for  mustering  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had 
wintered  at  home,  who,  according  to  instructions 
received,  were  expected  to  join  early  in  the  spring, 
bringing  with  them  a  body  of  recruits.  To  that  city 
he  directed  his  steps,  over  part  of  the  high  grounds 
of  Taurus,  where  he  had  to  conquer  the  furious  but 
ill-concerted  opposition  of  several  hordes  of  predatory 
mountaineers,  who  attempted  to  prevent  his  march 
through  their  country.  Having  reached  Celaenae,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  he  found  the 
inhabitants  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  head, 
being  indifferent  whether  they  paid  tribute  and  owned 
subjection  to  a  Persian  or  Macedonian  sovereign. 
This  province  was  accordingly  added  to  his  con- 
quests ;  whilst  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms,  whether 
employed  against  the  roving  barbarians  of  the  Taurian 
ridge,  or  the  more  civilised  natives  of  the  Lycian 
plains,  had  already  increased  so  much  the  terror  and 
fascination  associated  with  his  name,  that  the  appear- 
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ance  of  his  standard  was  in  many  cases  equivalent  to  Alexander, 
a  victory.  v""~v~"1' 

Before,  however,  he  had  completed  his  march  to  FroiJI 
Gordium,  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  of  the 
active  proceedings  of  Memnon  in  the  JLgean.  Chios 
had  already  yielded  to  his  powerful  fleet;  and  in 
Lesbos,  Mitylene  was  the  only  town  which  held  out 
against  him,  and  prevented  the  progress  of  his  for- 
midable armament  to  the  Hellespont  itself,  whence 
he  threatened  an  immediate  attack  on  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Alexander.  Antipater,  who  was  left  at 
Pella  with  the  power  of  regent,  employed  indeed  all 
the  means  which  he  could  command,  in  order  to  raise 
such  a  navy  as  would  protect  the  Macedonian  shores  : 
but  had  not  Memnon  died,  while  as  yet  he  was  only  Death  of 
beginning  to  realise  his  extensive  plans,  the  Grecian  Memnon. 
confederacy  must  have  recalled  their  general  from 
his  victorious  career  in  Asia,  to  combat  the  Persian 
legions  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  loss  of 
Memnon,  however,  defeated  the  views  of  Darius  in 
the  invasion  of  Greece. 

Intelligence  of  the  death  of  Memnon,  and  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Persian  land  forces  from  the 
^Egean,  relieved  Alexander  from  all  apprehensions 
in  regard  to  his  own  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  states 
of  his  allies  ;  whilst  the  movement  of  the  Persian 
Greeks  from  all  quarters  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
great  king  in  the  east,  marked  out  for  him  the  point 
to  which  his  attention  was  to  be  principally  directed. 
It  was  now  obviously  the  purpose  of  Darius  to  employ 
his  whole  strength  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  do- 
minions ;  and  it  therefore  became  the  business  of 
Alexander  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  de- 
fence of  that  great  peninsula  which  he  had  already 
overrun  ;  an  object  which  he  was  most  likely  to  ac- 
complish, by  meeting  the  Persian  king  on  its  eastern 
boundary,  or  even  beyond  the  mountain  range  which 
separates  it  from  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Limiting  his  stay,  therefore,  at  Celaenae  to 
ten  days,  he  proceeded  to  Gordium,  where,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  he  meant  to  collect  his  army, 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  hostile  attitude  recently  assumed  by  the 
government  of  Persia. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  during  his  The  Gor. 
residence  at  Gordium,  which  the  gravest  historians  dian  kuou 
have  not  disdained  to  preserve  in  their  pages.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  upon  taking  this  town,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Midas,  he 
found  the  famed  chariot  fastened  with  chords,  made 
of  the  cornel  tree;  and  was  informed  of  a  tradition 
firmly  believed  among  the  barbarians,  that  "  the  fates 
had  decreed  the  empire  of  the  world  to  him  who 
should  untie  the  knot."  This,  as  most  historians 
state,  was  twisted  so  many  private  ways,  and  the  ends 
of  it  were  so  artfully  concealed,  that  Alexander,  find- 
ing he  could  not  untie  it,  cut  it  asunder  with  his 
sword,  and  made  many  ends  instead  of  two.  But 
Aristobulus  affirms,  that  he  easily  undid  it,  by  taking 
out  the  pin  which  fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  and 
then  drawing  out  the  yoke  itself. 

This  place  is  also  remarkable  for  an  embassy,  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  Alexander,  requesting  him  to 
release  those  of  their  citizens,  who  had  been  taken  at 
the  Granicus,  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  who,  according  to  Arrian,  were  then  with 
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Biography,  two  thousand  others,  detained  prisoners  in  Macedonia. 
J  For  very  obvious  reasons  the  prayer  of  this  petition 
was  refused.  He  did  not,  says  the  historian,  think  it 
advisable,  while  the  Persian  war  yet  continued,  to  re- 
move from  the  Greeks  that  salutary  fear  which  would 
prevent  them  from  taking  up  arms  for  barbarians, 
against  their  own  countrymen  ;  on  which  account  he 
dismissed  the  deputies,  with  the  assurance,  that  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  finished  to  his  mind,  he  would 
listen  to  their  solicitations  in  behalf  of  their  citizens 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

The  news  was  from  time  to  time  reiterated,  that 
Darius,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  had  commenced 
his  march  westward,  and  was  already  crossing  the 
great  desert,  with  the  intention  of  repelling  the  Ma- 
cedonian invader.  To  secure  his  conquests  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  to  be  able  to  sustain  with  success,  the 
immense  pressure  of  military  force,  which  was  arrayed 
against  him,  it  appeared  to  Alexander  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  he  should  possess  the  great  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  eastern  confines,  where  several 
strong  posts  might  be  occupied,  and  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  essentially  retarded.  But  within  that  boun- 
dary, two  important  provinces,  Cappadocia,  and  Pa- 
phlagonia,  still  acknowledged  the  Persian  dominion  ; 
the  former  of  which,  commanded  one  side  of  the  pass 
by  which,  almost  exclusively,  a  large  army  could  cross 
the  ridge  of  Taurus,  and  have  free  communication, 
between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Asia.  To  effect 
this  important  acquisition,  however,  there  was  no  need 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  As  soon  as  Alexander  had 
reached  Ancyra,  an  embassy  from  the  Paphlagonians, 
soliciting  his  friendship,  relieved  him  from  the  painful 
alternative  of  compelling  their  subjection  ;  and  Cap- 
padocia, in  like  manner,  unwilling  to  trust  to  the 
hazard  of  war,  received  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  owned  the  confederated  Greeks  as 
their  paramount  sovereigns. 

The  province  of  Cilicia  was  now  the  only  portion  of 
Asia  Minor,  that  owned  subjection  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire ;  and  against  this  important  district,  command- 
ing an  extensive  line  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  the  Macedonians  now  resolved  to  conduct  their 
victorious  phalanx.  Advancing  with  his  usual  ra- 
pidity to  cross  the  mountains  at  what  was  called  the 
Gate  of  Taurus,  Alexander  was  informed  that  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy  had  already  occupied  the  pass,  and 
were  prepared  to  dispute  his  farther  progress  towards 
the  south.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  made 
arrangements  for  attacking  them  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  night ;  but  the  Persians,  intimidated  by  the 
fame  of  his  valour  and  military  skill,  retreated  before 
the  break  of  day,  and  left  an  open  passage  to  his  army 
into  the  maritime  plains  of  Cilicia.  Tarsus,  the  capi- 
tal, soon  opened  its  gates  :  the  governor,  Arsames, 
having  fled  with  the  garrison  to  meet  his  master 
Darius,  and  to  carry  to  him  the  ominous  intelligence, 
that  the  Persians  had  hardly  any  longer  a  foot  of 
ground  to  stand  on,  or  a  strong-hold  to  flee  unto,  in 
all  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula. 

It  was  at  Tarsus  that  Alexander  was  seized  with 
that  memorable  fever  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  which  was  the  means  of  affording 
to  the  Persians  considerable  advantages  in  the  choice 
of  their  ground,  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Issus. 
This  severe  illness  is  ascribed  by  Aristobulus  to  mere 
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fatigue,  sustained  by  the  king  in  his  forced  march  Alexander, 
from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  Other  writers,  how- 
ever, inform  us,  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  an  un- 
seasonable use  of  the  cold  bath  in  the  city  of  Tarsus  ; 
for  arriving  there  greatly  heated,  and  admiring  the 
cleanness  of  the  river  Cydnus  which  flows  through 
the  town,  and  knowing  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
coolness  in  the  summer  heats,  as  coming  in  rapid 
course  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Taurus,  he 
plunged  into  the  current  and  amused  himself  some  time 
with  swimming.  He  was  soon  after  seized  with  the 
violent  fever  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  was 
so  extremely  ill  that  his  life  seems  to  have  been  de- 
spaired of  by  all,  except  by  his  able  and  favourite  physi- 
cian, Philip  the  Acarnanian.  Whilst  the  latter  was 
preparing  a  draught  for  his  patient,  a  communication 
arrived  from  the  general  Parmenio,  advising  the  king 
to  beware  of  Philip,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.  Alexander  had 
hardly  finished  perusing  the  letter,  when  the  physi- 
cian presented  to  him  the  potion  :  and  taking  the  cup 
from  his  hand,  the  royal  patient  desired  him  to  read 
the  note  which  he  had  just  received,  and  while  he 
was  yet  reading,  says  Arrian,  the  king  swallowed  the 
draught  ,  perceiving  by  the  undisturbed  countenance 
of  the  Acarnanian  that  he  entertained  no  design  against 
his  life.  Nor  were  the  skill  and  honesty  of  Philip 
long  in  doubt ;  for  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  king 
proved  that  Parmenio's  information  was  groundless, 
and  the  infidelity  of  the  physician  a  malignant 
calumny. 

His  first  movement  upon  his  restoration  to  health 
was  to  despatch  Parmenio  with  a  competent  force  to 
occupy  the  pass  which  leads  into  Syria,  with  the  view 
either  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  entering,  or  of 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  carrying  the  war 
beyond  the  mountain  barrier.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
a  body  of  light  troops  he  turned  aside  into  the  hilly 
country  of  Cilicia,  to  consolidate  his  government  over 
the  wandering  tribes  which  inhabited  that  portion  of 
the  province.  The  first  day's  march  brought  him  to 
Anchialus,  a  town  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sardana- 
palus  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  which,  by  its  extent 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  fortifications,  continued  to 
bear  evidence  to  the  traditionary  character  of  that 
monarch's  mind.  A  monument  representing  this 
luxurious  sovereign  was  still  found  there  ;  warranted, 
as  Mr.  Mitford  expresses  it,  by  an  inscription  in  the 
old  Assyrian  language,  to  which,  whether  well  or  ill 
interpreted,  the  Greeks  gave  the  following  meaning  : 
"  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  in  one  day 
founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  Eat,  drink,  play  :  all 
other  human  joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip."  Leaving 
Anchialus,  the  conqueror  proceeded  to  Sali,  where  he 
imposed  a  contribution  of  about  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  stationed  a  garrison.  Thence  he  advanced 
to  Megarsus,  where  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva ;  and 
afterwards  to  Mallus,  a  colony  originally  peopled  from 
Argos,  where  he  succeeded  in  attaching  the  inhabitants 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  by  granting  them  an  im- 
munity from  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  Persian 
government. 

Alexander  was  still  at  Mallus  when  information 
reached  him  that  Darius  had  crossed  the  plain  of 
Syria,  and  was  already  encamped  near  Sochi,  about 
two  days  maich  from  that  pass  in  the  mountains 
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Biography,  usually  called  the  Syrian  gate.  Finding  his  army 
eager  to  meet  the  Persians,  he  advanced  to  the  rocky 
barrier  which  separated  him  from  his  enemy ;  and 
passing  the  strait  now  named,  near  the  town  of  My- 
riandrus,  formed  an  encampment  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  king  of  Persia,  who,  listening 
to  the  counsel  of  his  Grecian  officers,  had  resolved  to 
wait  the  approach  of  his  antagonist  in  the  open  plain, 
now  thought  it  expedient  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his 
own  subjects  and  make  a  forward  movement,  so  as  to 
meet  the  Macedonians  in  their  descent  from  the  hills, 
or  to  drive  them  back  into  the  wilds  of  Cilicia. 
Aware  that  the  main  pass  was  in  possession  of  the 
Greeks,  Darius  moved  his  army  towards  a  similar 
strait,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Amanic  gate ; 
through  which,  as  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  oppose 
him,  he  pushed  on  his  advanced  guard  to  Issus,  and 
thereby  placed  himself  between  Alexander  and  the 
countries  which  he  had  recently  conquered. 

It  is  not  concealed  by  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  the 
authorities  whom  Arrian  avowedly  follows,  that  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  created  some 
degree  of  agitation  among  the  Macedonian  counsellors 
who  surrounded  the  king.  Decisive  measures  were 
obviously  necessary  to  obviate  the  fatal  effects  which 
might  result  from  this  neglect  to  occupy  the  Amanic 
pass,  and  thereby  allow  their  flank  to  be  turned  ;  and 
Alexander  accordingly,  with  that  promptitude  and 
self-possession  which  characterised  all  his  proceedings, 
instantly  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  secure  at 
least  the  command  of  the  pass  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered Syria,  and  which  was  now  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary, t«?  maintain  his  communication  with  his  friends 
in  Greece.  To  palliate  the  real  motives  for  this  retro- 
grade movement,  he  told  his  army  that  the  step 
which  Darius  had  taken  was  precisely  that  which 
they  should  most  have  desired ;  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly followed  the  worst  advice  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  him,  or  rather  that  some  divine  impulse  had 
led  him  to  marshal  his  force  in  a  place,  where  its 
greatness  could  neither  be  displayed  nor  called  effica- 
ciously into  action  ;  that  his  cavalry  would  be  useless, 
and  his  light  troops,  armed  with  missile  weapons, 
absolutely  unserviceable.  He  concluded  by  assuring 
them  that  the  Deity  had  clearly  demonstrated  his  in- 
tention that  victory  should  be  theirs,  and  that  the 
Persian  empire  should  pass  into  their  hands. 

The  main  object  contemplated  by  the  Persians,  was 
unquestionably  to  prevent  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Cilicia;  and  for  this  purpose  they  took  ground  near 
the  Syrian  gate,  by  which,  they  knew,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  effect  his  retreat  across  the  mountains, 
should  he  finally  resolve  on  that  measure.  A  river 
called  Pinarus,  issues  from  the  highland  district,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pass  now  described,  and, 
alter  flowing  some  distance  in  a  westerly  course,  di- 
verges  to  the  south,  and  falls  into  the  Mediteranean. 
On  the  northern  bank  of  this  celebrated  stream,  Darius 
drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array,  his  right  extending 
to  the  sea,  and  his  left  occupying  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Alexander  formed 
his  troops  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  his  right  sup- 
ported by  the  high  ground  which  bounded  the  plain, 
and  his  left  by  the  sea,  or  bay  of  Issus,  which  spread 
out  towards  the  west.  It  is  remarked  by  Mitford, 
who,  on  such  occasions,  speaks  with  the  precision  of 
a  practised  soldier,  that  as  the  Persian  army  occupied 
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the  exterior  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  river,  the  i-  Alexander, 
terior  or  shorter  curve  was  left  for  the  Macedonians. 
Having  ascertained  his  adversary's  formation,  the  hero 
of  the  Granicus  placed  his  own  formidable  phalanx 
to  oppose  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service.  His  re- 
publican Greeks  he  divided  on  each  flank,  to  oppose 
the  Cardacs  and  the  cavalry.  The  command  of  his 
left  wing,  occupying  the  ground  next  the  sea,  where 
cavalry  might  act  advantageously  on  either  side  of 
the  stream,  and  where  the  powerful  charge  of  the 
Persian  horse  might  be  expected,  he  committed  to  the 
veteran  Parmenio.  The  immediate  command  of  the 
right  wing  he  took  upon  himself,  with  the  apparently 
desperate  purpose,  it  seemed,  of  forcing  the  strong 
position  of  the  enemy's  left,  should  they  not  be  im- 
prudent enough  to  descend  from  their  vantage  ground 
and  attack  him. 

Nothing  is  more  perplexing,  when  examining  the 
statements  of  ancient  history,  than  to  arrive  at  correct 
notions,  in  regard  to  numbers  ;  and  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  who  fought  or  fell, 
in  any  given  battle.  It  is  recorded  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  example,  both  by  Arrian  and  Diodorus, 
that  the  Persian  army  amounted  to  more  than  half  a 
million  ;  a  computation  which,  if  it  apply  to  the  fight- 
ing men  whom  Darius  conducted  across  the  Syrian 
desert,  must  exceed  not  a  little  the  bounds  of  all  pro- 
bability. Mr.  Mitford  confining  himself  to  the  details 
of  thvi  former  writer,  and  summing  up  the  number  of 
the  several  bodies  specified  by  him,  as  holding  a  place 
either  in  the  march  or  in  the  battle,  reduces  the 
amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
combatants,  of  which  nearly  one-third  was  cavalry. 
The  difficulty  is  nearly  as  great  in  attempting  to  as- 
certain the  precise  number  of  the  warriors  who  fought 
in  the  army  of  the  confederated  Greeks.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  documents  on  which  to  found  an  accu- 
rate calculation,  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much 
probability,  that  the  forces  which  Alexander  led  to 
the  Syrian  gate,  were  at  least  as  numerous  as  those 
with  which  he  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Taking  this 
computation  at  the  highest,  there  was  still  an  immense 
disparity  between  the  contending  hosts;  for,  from 
the  concurring  testimony  of  the  best  authors,  it  seems 
clearly  established,  that  the  Macedonians,  with  their 
allies,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men. 

Arrayed  as  we  have  just  described,  both  armies  for 
some  time  kept  their  ground,  unwilling  apparently  by 
any  rash  movement  to  put  to  unnecessary  hazard  the 
fortune  of  that  important  day.  Alexander,  it  is  mani- 
fest, had  expected  that  the  Persians  would  begin  the 
action  on  their  left,  and,  in  this  view,  had  drawn  to 
his  right  the  most  efficient  of  his  cavalry  :  and  it  was 
not  till  he  found  that  they  were  resolved  to  direct  the 
principal  weight  of  their  charge  against  the  wing 
under  Parmenio,  that  he  despatched  his  Thessalian 
horse,  and  a  chosen  body  of  foot,  to  sustain  the  attack 
meditated  in  that  quarter,  whilst  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  his  light  armed  troops,  advanced  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  heights  which  they  had  occupied  on 
their  left.  Crowned  with  success  in  this  bold  ma- 
noeuvre, he  seized  the  moment  of  confusion  which  en- 
sued, to  march  the  phalanx  of  allied  Greeks  across 
the  stream,  and  instantly  fell  upon  the  Persian  line 
with  such  determined  valour,  that  the  Cardacs,  who 
composed  it,  soon  turned  their  backs  and  left  the 
field.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  which  was  placed  in 
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which  served  under  Darius,  seems  to  have  waited  this 
event  as  the  prescribed  signal  for  advancing  to  the  at- 
tack ;  and  accordingly,  moving  forward,  these  re- 
nowned soldiers  of  Alexander  dashed  into  the  current,  to 
decide  the  fate  of  two  powerful  sovereigns  and  to  change 
the  empire  of  the  East.  The  conflict  here  was  sin- 
gularly obstinate  and  bloody.  The  mercenary  Greeks, 
trained  under  the  experienced  Memnon,  and  com- 
manded by  approved  officers,  highly  accomplished  in 
the  art  of  war,  were  formidable  adversaries  even  to 
the  phalangites  of  Macedonia.  These  men,  says 
Arrian,  solicitous,  though  in  a  foreign  service,  to  shew 
themselves  worthy  of  the  ancient  fame  of  their  nation, 
as  the  Macedonians  were  to  maintain  their  new  re- 
nown, occasioned  to  the  latter  a  dearly-bought  vic- 
tory. One  general  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
officers  of  inferior  rank  were  killed.  But,  as  Mitford 
well  observes,  Alexander's  first  bold  measure  proved 
the  key  of  victory.  On  the  flight  of  the  enemy's  left, 
the  Greeks  of  the  confederacy  occupied  their  ground, 
and  thus  placed  a  powerful  division  of  troops  on  the 
flank  of  the  Persian  Greeks,  now  actively  engaged 
with  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  front.  This  cele- 
brated body,  sorely  pressed,  and  suffering  severely  in 
the  contest,  was  now  relieved  by  the  seasonable  ap- 
proach of  their  victorious  allies  ;  whilst  the  brave 
Greeks  on  the  Persian  side,  unable  to  resist  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  two  such  masses  of  disciplined  com- 
batants, were  nearly  all  put  to  the  sword. 

Meanwhile  Darius  was  performing  every  thing  that 
courage  could  dictate  to  the  commander  of  a  mighty 
army,  fighting  for  the  mastery  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  his  wives  and  daugh- 
ters who  were  present  in  his  camp.  Mounted  in  his 
chariot  with  four  horses  abreast,  he  appeared  conspi- 
cuously in  the  centre  of  his  line,  and  mixed  in  the 
tumult  and  carnage  which  the  onset  of  the  heavy- 
armed  foot  had  already  carried  into  that  part  of  his 
host.  Being  recognised  by  the  Macedonians,  he  was 
so  closely  attacked  and  so  vigorously  pressed  upon 
by  the  victorious  phalanx,  that  his  horses  were 
wounded  and  rendered  quite  unmanageable  ;  whilst  the 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  arms  so  impeded  and 
alarmed  them,  that  the  king  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  but  for  the 
gallant  exertion  of  his  brother  Oxathres,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  horse,  charged  the  confederates 
with  so  much  impetuosity,  as  to  gain  time  for  the 
servants  of  the  household  to  bring  up  another  chariot, 
into  which  the  monarch  immediately  removed  his 
person.  The  fortune  of  the  field,  however,  being  now 
determined  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians  on  the  right 
and  centre  of  their  army,  the  individual  exertions  of 
Darius  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  even  had  he 
possessed  all  the  skill  and  bravery,  which  some 
authors  are  willing  to  ascribe  to  him  :  for  the  Per- 
sians, destitute  of  that  degree  of  discipline  which  en- 
ables soldiers  to  repair  their  broken  ranks,  whilst 
there  remains  any  hope  of  victory,  and  to  retreat  in 
good  order  when  that  hope  can  no  longer  be  enter- 
tained, no  sooner  saw  their  ruler  turn  his  back  upon 
the  enemy,  than  they  precipitated  themselves  from 
the  field  in  a  general  rout,  regardless  of  every  thing 
except  their  personal  safety.  The  cavalry  on  their 
right  wing,  indeed,  attempted  to  redeem  the  character 
of  Persian  horsemen;  having,  according  to  Arrian, 


maintained  a  severe  conflict  with  theThessalians  under  Alexander. 
Parmenio,  long  after  the  main  body  of  the  Macedo- 
nians had  crossed  the  river  and  repulsed  the  heavy-armed 
foot,  in  which  Darius  seems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
confidence  :  nor  was  it  until  they  perceived  that  a  total 
discomfiture  had  been  inflicted  on  the  left  and  centre  of 
their  army,  and  that  their  sovereign  himself  was  no 
longer  on  the  ground  to  direct  or  encourage,  that  these 
brave  troops  relinquished  a  contest  where,  even  the 
most  complete  success  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  they 
had  to  pass,  the  Persians  suffered  severely  in  their 
flight,  both  from  the  close  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
from  the  confusion  and  panic  which  prevailed 
in  their  own  ranks.  It  would  appear  that  Darius  had 
left  the  field  some  considerable  time,  before  Alexan- 
der was  made  aware  of  his  departure,  or  at  least  before 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  pursue  him.  At  length, 
however,  when'  victory  was  fully  secured,  the  con- 
queror placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry 
with  the  view  of  overtaking  the  fugitive  monarch;  who 
appears  to  have  retreated  as  far  as  the  roads  would 
permit,  in  his  chariot  of  state,  and  afterwards  to  have 
mounted  a  horse,  and  hastened  through  the  Amanic 
pass  which  led  into  Syria.  The  approach  of  night  in- 
duced Alexander  to  desist  from  the  pursuit ;  and  carry- 
ing back  with  him  the  chariot  of  Darius,  in  which 
were  found  his  shield,  bow,  and  cloak,  he  returned  to 
the  Persian  camp,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers,  and  proceeded  to  seek  repose  in  the 
royal  tent. 

The  number  of  the  slain  is  so  variously  reported, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Grecian  writers,  whilst  they  affect  much  accuracy 
in  regard  to  the  Persian  loss  where  they  had  small 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  abstain  from  all  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, concerning  whose  casualties  they  might 
easily  have  obtained  information.  Arrian  relates  that 
of  the  army  of  Darius  no  fewer  than  an  hundred 
thousand  fell,  including  ten  thousand  cavalry.  Dio- 
dorus  estimates  the  loss  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse  ;  whilst  Oro- 
sius  to  ninety  thousand  slain  adds  forty  thousand  pri- 
soners. The  statement  of  Justin  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  all  other  historians,  as  he  reduces  the 
killed  to  sixty-one  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand 
horse  ;  agreeing,  however,  with  Orosius  in  the  num- 
ber of  captives.  Of  commanders  possessing  the  high- 
est rank,  Arrian  mentions  the  names  of  five  who  lost 
their  lives ;  three  of  whom,  Arsomes,  Rheomithres, 
and  Atizyes,  had  fought  as  chiefs  of  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus. 

Considering  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  conflict 
was  maintained  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  particu- 
larly by  the  horsemen  in  their  right  wing,  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  confederate  army  could  not  fail  to  be 
severe.  Arrian,  however,  satisfies  himself  with  in- 
forming us,  that  in  the  battle  of  the  Issus,  the  Mace- 
donians had  one  general  killed,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  others  of  no  mean  account,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This  very  vague 
statement  is  by  no  means  improved  by  the  narrative 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  who,  with  an  appearance  of  de- 
tail, which  only  aggravates  the  improbability  of  his 
account,  assures  us  that  the  loss  of  the  army  under 
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Alexander,  was  confined  to  thirty-two  infantry  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse. 

There  are  several  anecdotes  connected  with  this 
memorable  fight,  which  though  differently  told  by  the 
different  authors  who  have  related  them,  appear  to 
have  a  solid  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  said,  for  example, 
that  upon  the  return  of  Alexander  from  his  pursuit  of 
the  Persian  king,  having  in  his  possession,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  shield,  bow,  and  cloak,  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince,  some  one  inconsiderately  conveyed 
this  intelligence  to  the  wife,  mother,  and  daughters  of 
Darius,  who  were  now  prisoners  in  the  camp,  and  who, 
concluding  that  he  must  have  been  killed,  instantly 
raised  a  loud  and  very  piteous  lamentation.  On  learn- 
ing the  cause  of  their  distress,  Alexander  humanely 
sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  to  inform 
them  that  Darius  was  not  dead,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary, as  he  had  outstripped  his  pursuers,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  reached  a  place  of  safety : 
adding  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian 
commander,  that  the  princesses  would  be  treated  by 
him,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  in  a  manner  be- 
coming their  royal  rank ;  and  that  even  towards  the 
king  himself,  he  entertained  no  personal  enmity, 
farther  than  was  implied  in  their  contest  for  the 
dominion  of  Asia. 

It  is  likewise  reported,  that  Alexander,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  taking  with  him  his  favourite  general, 
Hephaestion,  repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  captive  ladies 
to  pay  them  a  visit  of  condolence.  On  entering  the 
apartment  together,  without  any  one  to  announce 
him,  the  mother  of  Darius,  mistaking  the  attendant 
for  the  prince,  threw  herself,  after  the  Persian  fashion, 
at  the  feet  of  Hephaestion,  who,  it  should  seem, 
appeared  in  her  eyes  the  more  dignified  and  gainly 
person.  The  general,  drawing  himself  back,  pointed 
to  Alexander,  who  immediately  relieved  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  aged  queen,  by  telling  her,  that  she 
had  committed  no  mistake,  for  that  man,  to  whom 
she  had  paid  her  respects,  was  worthy  to  be  esteemed 
his  equal.  Hephaestion,  said  he,  is  another  Alex- 
ander. This  passage,  adds  Arrian,  I  neither  relate  as 
truth,  nor  condemn  as  fiction  :  if  it  be  true,  the  pity 
and  indulgence  shown  by  Alexander  to  the  women, 
and  the  honour  bestowed  on  his  friend,  deserve  com- 
mendation ;  whilst,  if  we  suppose  them  feigned  and 
only  related  as  probabilities,  it  is  still  honourable  to 
him  to  have  had  such  speeches  and  actions  recorded 
by  the  writers  of  his  own  times,  not  only  as  being 
generally  believed,  but  as  consonant  with  the  cha- 
racter which  he  bore  among  his  cotemporaries. 

Arrian  further  informs  us,  that  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  a  confidential  eunuch  in  the  service  of  the 
captive  queen,  found  means  to  repair  to  her  unfortu- 
nate husband,  now  returned  to  his  capital.  On  his 
first  appearance,  Darius  hastily  asked  whether  his 
wife  and  children  were  alive  ;  and  when  the  mes- 
senger assured  him  that  they  were  not  only  well,  but 
treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  royal  personages, 
the  fears  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  took  another 
direction.  The  queen  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Persia  ;  Darius' s  next  question, 
therefore,  was,  whether  his  honour  was  still  entire, 
or  whether  she  had  yielded  to  her  own  weakness,  or 
the  violence  of  others  ?  The  eunuch,  protesting  with 
solemn  oaths,  that  she  was  as  pure  as  when  she 
parted  from  her  husband,  and  adding  that  Alexander 
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was  the  best  and  most  honourable  of  men,  Da-ius  Ale*aiul,-t. 
raised  liis  hands  towards  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  '  ()  '•— -  — — • 
irrc;it  God  !  who  disposest  of  the  affairs  of  kings  FrolM 
among  men,  preserve  to  me  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Medes  as  thou  gavest  it ;  but  if  it  be  thy 
will  that  I  am  no  longer  to  be  king  of  Asia,  let 
Alexander,  in  preference  to  all  others,  succeed  to  my 
power."  So  powerfully,  observes  the  historian,  does 
generous  conduct  gain  the  affections  even  of  an 
enemy. 

The  victory  of  Issus  opened  a  passage  for  the  con- 
federates into  the  heart  of  Asia  ;  but  before  proceed- 
ing eastward,  Alexander  thought  it  expedient  to 
subject  to  his  dominion  the  Persian  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia.  With  this  view,  he  despatched 
Parmenio,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  reduce  Damas- 
cus, the  principal  city  of  the  former  district,  in 
which,  too,  Darius  had  placed  his  treasury,  and 
whither  many  of  the  fugitives,  from  the  late  battle, 
had  fled  for  refuge.  In  this  undertaking,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Macedonian  general  was  rewarded,  not 
only  with  the  capture  of  the  military  chest,  destined 
to  maintain  the  enemy's  army  and  to  secure  the  fide- 
lity of  their  Grecian  allies,  but  also  with  the  seizure 
of  several  prisoners  of  importance,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  attend  Darius  by  the  party  opposed 
to  Alexander  at  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  the 
recent  splendid  victory  over  the  Persians  was  mani- 
fested in  the  complete  disappointment  of  the  repub- 
lican faction  in  the  three  cities  now  named  ;  where 
a  correspondence  was  constantly  maintained  with  the 
satraps  of  Darius,  in  order  to  distract  the  operations 
of  Alexander,  and  even  to  invade  his  hereditary 
states.  We  have  already  remarked  that  a  Persian 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Pharnabazus  and  Anto- 
phradates,  was  sent  round  to  the  ^Egean,  with  the 
intention  of  aiding  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  Agis,  in 
a  descent  upon  Macedonia ;  whilst  the  immense 
armament,  led  by  Darius  himself,  was  advancing 
across  the  desert  to  repel  the  conqueror  from  the  con- 
fines of  Syria.  But  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between 
the  grand  armies  thwarted  all  the  arrangements 
entered  into  at  Sparta.  The  Persian  fleet  almost 
immediately  left  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
directed  its  course  to  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor;  relieving  thereby  the  apprehensions  of  the 
king  of  Macedon,  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  native 
territory,  and  securing  to  him  the  most  perfect  liberty 
to  pursue  his  conquests  in  the  Syrian  provinces,  and 
ultimately  in  Egypt. 

Whilst,  therefore,  Parmenio  advanced  upon  Damas- 
cus, Alexander  led  the  rest  of  his  army  towards  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia.  The  main  object  of  the  conqueror 
in  following  this  route,  was  to  reduce  the  city  of 
Tyre  ;  a  place  of  great  importance  as  a  maritime 
station,  and  whence,  as  he  was  well  aware,  the  Per- 
sian navies  derived  their  best  recruits  and  most 
abundant  supplies.  Before,  however,  he  engaged  in 
the  famous  siege,  by  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
subdue  the  power  of  this  mistress  of  the  seas,  a  depu- 
tation from  Darius  overtook  him  at  Marathus,  charged 
with  offers  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  with  a 
request,  as  from  a  king  to  a  king,  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  might  be  released.  The  answer  of  Alex- 
ander, it  is  well  known,  was  extremely  haughty  and 
threatening.  He  accused  the  Persian  monarch  ot 
4  z 
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intriguing  with  the  Greeks,  and  even  of  having  coun- 
tenanced the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  his  father 
Philip.  He  recounted  all  the  injuries  which  the 
Macedonians  had  sustained,  or  had  cause  to  fear,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Persian  faction  in  the  republican 
states,  and  concluded  by  announcing  to  Darius  his 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Asia,  and  his 
readiness  to  treat  with  him  as  a  vassal  prince.  As 
lord  paramount  of  the  east,  the  young  hero  invited  the 
vanquished  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  to  come 
personally  to  him  and  prefer  his  requests.  "  If  you 
have  any  apprehension  for  your  safety,  send  a  con- 
fidential person  to  receive  my  plighted  faith.  When 
with  me,  ask  for  your  wife  and  children,  and  what- 
ever else  you  may  desire,  and  you  shall  have  all :  ask 
freely ;  nothing  shall  be  refused.  But  whenever, 
hereafter,  you  would  communicate  with  me,  I  must 
be  addressed  as  king  of  Asia,  lord  of  all  you  possess, 
and  of  all  you  can  desire;  otherwise  I  shall  consider 
myself  undutifully  treated.  If  you  propose  yet  to 
dispute  with  me  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  be  it  so,  and 
prepare  for  my  approach  :  I  shall  seek  you  wherever 
you  may  happen  to  fix  your  quarters." 

Proceeding  southward  to  Tyre,  Alexander  was  met 
by  the  son  of  the  governor,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  principal  townsmen,  oifering  him  allegiance,  but 
refusing,  on  any  account,  to  allow  him  to  enter  with- 
in their  walls.  Aware  of  their  disposition,  and  sen- 
sible, at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  advance  into  Egypt,  leaving  so  powerful  an  enemy 
behind  him,  he  submitted  to  his  officers  a  proposal 
either  to  demand  from  the  Tyrians  an  unequivocal 
avowal  of  their  alliance,  or  in  the  event  of  their 
refusal,  to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  open 
their  gates. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  memorable 
siege  which  followed.  The  insular  situation  of  the 
town,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
gave  the  Tyrians  many  opportunities  of  defence,  and 
numerous  advantages  in  repelling  the  invader,  which 
directed  by  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  and  courage, 
had  nearly  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Alexander.  A 
mole,  stretching  from  the  mainland  to  the  island, 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  conqueror  j  but  it 
was  not  till  he  had  obtained  a  fleet,  and  trained  his 
men  to  fight  on  shipboard,  that  he  found  himself  a 
match  for  the  expert  sailors  of  Tyre,  who  destroyed 
his  works  as  fast  as  he  erected  them,  and  burnt  his 
towers  and  machines  before  they  could  be  brought  to 
act  against  their  ramparts.  At  length,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months,  the  Macedonians  took  the  city  by 
storm,  putting  eight  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  and  reducing  to  slavery  not  fewer  than 
thirty  thousand,  who  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
bombardment  and  the  carnage  of  the  last  assault. 

It  was  while  Alexander  lay  before  Tyre,  that  a 
second  deputation  reached  him  from  Darius ;  bring- 
ing the  offer  of  ten  thousand  talents,  about  two  mil- 
lions sterling,  for  the  ransom  of  his  family,  and 
proposing  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance.  To  further 
this  last  object,  the  Persian  offered  the  additional 
inducement  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  all  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mediterranean 
sea,  in  name  of  dowry.  The  proposal  was,  as  usual, 
submitted  to  his  council  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  histo- 
rians, that  the  Macedonian  prince  pronounced,  in 
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reply  to  one  of  his  generals,  the  pithy  expression  Alexander. 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  inconsider-  v— - -,—— • 
ately  admired.  "  If  I  were  Alexander,"  said  Par-  From 
menio,  "  I  would  accept  the  terms." — "  And  I," 
rejoined  Alexander,  "  were  I  Parmenio." 

The  answer  returned  to  Darius  was  so  harsh,  so 
destitute  of  feeling,  and  withal,  so  unlike  the  roman- 
tic generosity  of  Alexander's  character,  that  we 
readily  participate  in  the  doubts  entertained  by  Mr. 
Mitford,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  expression  in 
which  it  is  conveyed.  He  replied  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, says  Arrian,  "  that  he  did  not  want  Darius's 
money,  and  that  he  would  not  accept  of  a  part  of  his 
empire  when  he  had  a  right  to  the  whole  ;  and  as  to 
his  daughter,  he  would  marry  her,  if  he  pleased,  with- 
out her  father's  consent  j  but  that  if  he  had  a  wish  to 
put  his  humanity  to  the  proof,  he  might  come  and  see 
him  in  person." 

Gaza  was  now  the  only  town  in  Syria  which  inter-  Gaza  taken 
vened  between  the  Macedonian  and  his  views  upon  by  assault. 
Egypt.  It  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  midst  of 
deep  sand,  which  rendered  approach  to  it  on  all  sides 
extremely  difficult ;  but  as  Alexander  was  resolved  to 
leave  behind  him  no  fortress  of  any  consequence  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  instantly  adopted  mea- 
sures for  its  reduction.  The  garrison,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Arrian,  consisted  of  Arabians,  hired 
for  the  purpose  by  Batis,  the  governor,  who  likewise 
had  laid  up  an  immense  stock  of  provisions  to  enable 
him  to  hold  out  during  the  long  siege  which  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Macedonians  in  their  investment  of 
Tyre,  had  prepared  him  to  expect  But  no  precau- 
tions were  found  sufficient  against  the  resolute  bravery 
of  Alexander.  The  place  was  taken  by  storm  after  a 
gallant  defence  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  j  who, 
when  they  saw  the  enemy  within  their  walls,  col- 
lected together  in  a  body,  and  fought  till  every  man 
lost  his  life  on  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  The 
women  and  children  were,  as  usual,  sold  for  slaves  to 
reward  the  toils  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  the  town 
itself  was  bestowed  upon  the  partizans  of  Mace- 
donia, who  forthwith,  founded  a  colony  amidst  the 
ruins  of  its  buildings. 

The  fall  of  Gaza  wag  rendered  memorable  by  a 
wound  which  Alexander  received  whilst  conducting 
an  assault  against  the  ramparts,  and  which  has  been 
recorded  by  historians  with  all  the  accompaniments 
of  credulity  and  superstition,  usual  on  such  occasions. 
Plutarch,  whose  love  of  the  marvellous  had  no 
bounds,  relates  a  variety  of  particulars  concerning  it, 
full  of  augury  and  omens  ;  but  the  only  thing  which 
admits  of  no  doubt,  is  the  fact  that  the  captain- 
general  of  Greece  was  severely  wounded  in  leading 
up  his  men  to  the  enemy's  walls,  at  a  period  of  the 
siege  so  extremely  critical,  that  personal  example  and 
encouragement  had  become  absolutely  necessary. 

Syria,  including  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Phoenicia,being 
now  added  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  he  lost  no 
time  in  directing  his  march  towards  the  richer  and 
more  important  provinces  of  Egypt.  Arriving  before 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  country,  he  summoned  it 
to  surrender  ;  upon  which  the  Persian  deputy,  unable 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  conqueror  of  Tyre  and 
Gaza,  and  finding  the  Egyptians  heartily  disposed  for 
a  change  of  masters,  immediately  delivered  that 
strong-hold  into  his  hands,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  territory  which,  at  that  period,  acknowledged 
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the  dominion  of  the  great  king.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  did  the  Macedonian  chief  obtain  pos- 
session of  that  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  which 
had  so  long  defied  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire  ; 
thereby  exeluding  the  navies  of  the  Asiatic  monarch 
from  all  the  shores  of  the  Mgean  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  and  also  securing  to  himself  the  command  of  the 
vast  trade,  and  other  resources,  of  which  the  Arabian 
gulph  had  already  become  the  principal  channel.  It 
was,  perhaps,  at  this  period,  that  for  the  first  time, 
his  mind  opened  to  the  numerous  advantages  which 
would  redound  to  his  extensive  dominions,  from  the 
establishment,  in  Egypt,  of  a  regular  emporium  for 
the  commerce  of  the  east.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  from  this  epoch,  he  turned  his  attention  to  those 
magnificent  plans  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent intercourse  between  India  and  the  states  of 
the  west,  which  reflect  so  much  honour  on  his 
discernment  and  patriotism. 

Determined  to  employ  the  first  moments  of  peace 
in  surveying  the  vast  country  which  he  had  so  easily 
acquired,  he  proceeded  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Helio- 
polis,  and  crossing  the  river  at  that  point,  returned 
by  the  way  of  Memphis ;  where,  we  are  told,  he  had 
immediate  recourse  to  all  his  arts  of  popularity,  with 
the  view  of.  gaining  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects. 
Having  next  examined  the  several  mouths  of  the 
Egyptian  river,  and  considered  the  comparative 
advantages  of  Pelusium  and  Canopus,  he  rejected  both 
as  unsuitable  for  the  great  object  which  he  had  in 
view.  At  length,  passing  to  the  western  side  of  the 
branch  on  which  the  latter  city  stood,  he  made  choice 
of  a  site  between  the  river  and  lake  Mareotis  ;  and 
there  he  resolved  to  build  a  town,  which  in  point  of 
magnificence  and  commodiousness,  should  eclipse  all 
similar  works  on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
To  Dinocrates  he  committed  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  his  new  city ;  which,  as  if  he  had  wished  to 
attach  his  reputation  to  the  labours  of  peace  and 
improvement,  rather  than  to  those  of  war  and 
desolation,  he  named  after  himself,  and  called  it 
Alexandria. 

The  resolution  of  this  wonderful  man  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  has  never  been  clearly 
explained,  or  traced  to  motives  such  as  usually  influ- 
enced his  sagacious  mind.  Arrian  merely  informs  us 
that  Alexander,  about  this  time,  was  smitten  with  a 
desire  to  visit  that  famous  temple,  and  to  consult  the 
oracle ;  because  Perseus  and  Hercules  had  formerly 
consulted  the  god,  and  because  he  counted  these  per- 
sonages among  his  ancestors  As  was  to  be  expected, 
a  number  of  supernatural  occurrences  distinguished 
this  expedition.  Rain  fell  miraculously  from  heaven 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  exhausted  Macedonians 
whilst  travelling  through  the  desert ;  and  when  they 
had  lost  their  way  amidst  the  trackless  sand,  a  couple 
of  dragons  or  large  serpents,  appeared  in  order  to 
conduct  them  to  the  sacred  territory  of  Ammon.  It 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  Ptolemy  describes 
these  guides  as  belonging  to  the  species  of  animals 
we  have  just  named,  his  brother  officer,  Aristobulus, 
who  was  also  of  the  party,  informs  his  readers  that 
they  owed  this  seasonable  interposition  to  a  pair  of 
ravens.  Rooke,  in  his  notes  attached  to  Arrian's 
History,  indulges  in  much  absurd  merriment,  in 
regard  to  these  divine  heralds,  whilst  he  seems  alto- 
gether incapable  of  penetrating  the  mystery  which 
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is  occasioned  by  the  use  of  this  figurative  language.  Alexander. 
The  learned  Bryant,  on  the  contrary,  proceeding  on  v^. — y— ^ 
the  fact  that  both  the  serpent  and  the  raven  were      Fr»tn 
symbolical  of  sacred  things  among   the   Egyptians, 
conceives  that  such  names  might  be  given  to  different 
orders   of  priests,  who,  in  their  turn,  might  act  as 
guides  to  the  devotees  whose  zeal  led  them  to  cross 
the  Lybian  desert.     A  more  natural  explication  of  the 
passage   has   been    suggested   by   an   annotator    on 
Strabo,  who  reminds  us,  that  in  a  wilderness  desti- 
tute of  water,  the  flight  of  birds  is  commonly  held  as 
a   sure   indication    of  the    existence   of  woods  and 
fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  towards  which  it  is 
directed. 

Arrived  at  the  land  of  Ammon,  which  is  described  as 
a  green  and  pleasant  spot  in  the  arid  waste,  the  Mace- 
donian prince  was  received  with  the  respect  becoming 
his  high  rank,  and  with  that  reverence  to  which  his 
great  piety  had  entitled  him.  The  answer  of  the  ora- 
cle, of  which  we  are  told  nothing  more  than  that  it 
was  satisfactory,  seems  not  to  have  come  down  to  the 
time  of  Arrian ;  and  there  is  moreover,  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  response  to  be  delivered  from  the 
holy  shrine,  was  the  least  important  object  which 
Alexander  had  in  view,  when  he  undertook  a  march  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  over  the  moving  sands 
of  an  African  wilderness.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  such  a  man  as  he  could  allow  his  mind  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  absurd  vanity  of  obtaining  from  the  oracle, 
an  assurance  that  his  parentage  was  divine  ;  or  that 
there  could  be  any  ground  for  the  puerilities  narrated 
by  Plutarch  and  Quintus  Curtius,  as  having  been 
played  off  by  the  juggling  priests,  to  gratify  their 
illustrious  visitor.  No  character  of  antiquity  could 
employ  more  successfully  than  the  son  of  Philip,  those 
passions  and  weaknesses  of  the  human  race,  which 
have  their  origin  in  superstitious  fears  and  anticipa- 
tions ;  but,  on  no  occasion,  does  he  appear  to  have 
yielded  to  them  so  far  himself,  as  to  become  the  dupe, 
either  of  prophets  or  of  the  interpreters  of  prophecies. 

Upon  his  return  to  Memphis,  the  king  of  Mace- 
don  arranged  the  affairs  of  his  extensive  government, 
and  appointed  presidents  of  his  newly  acquired  pro- 
vinces ;  keeping  in  view  his  great  object,  the  con- 
quest of  Persia,  which  was  about  to  engage  all  the 
powers  of  his  active  mind,  as  well  as  all  the  resources 
of  the  confederated  states.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
he  proceeded  to  Tyre,  where  the  naval  and  military 
forces  which  he  had  raised  in  Macedonia,  or  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  command  by  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics, had  been  ordered  to  assemble.  Having  trans- 
acted business  here  with  certain  commissioners  from 
Athens  and  other  allied  cities,  he  put  his  army  in 
motion,  in  order  to  commence  hlc  third  Asiatic 
campaign,  and  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  year  noted  in  the 
margin,  the  Macedonian  hero  reached  the  Euphrates, 
having  performed  his  march  thither  without  any 
opposition.  At  Thapsacus,  where  he  intended  to 
cross  that  celebrated  barrier  of  the  Persian  terri? 
he  found  the  bridges  broken  down,  and  about  four  h 
thousand  horsemen  manoeuvring  on  the  opposite 
bank  ;  stationed  there,  however,  rather  to  observe  hi* 
motions,  than  to  dispute  his  passage,  for  they  imme- 
diately retired  upon  ascertaining  his  purpose  to  trans- 
port his  troops  to  the  eastern  side.  Meeting  no 
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Biography,  hostile  force,  Alexander  advanced  along  the  northern 
'  border  of  Mesopotamia ;  in  the  course  of  which 
march,  he  learned  from  certain  prisoners  taken  by 
his  mounted  skirmishers,  that  Darius  had  already 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  farther  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  where  he  seemed  disposed  to  await  the 
approach  of  his  adversary.  It  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  confederates,  as  suggested  by  Alexander,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Babylon,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  empire ;  but  no  sooner  were 
they  informed  of  the  situation  and  apparent  views  of 
the  Persian  king,  than  they  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
their  able  commander,  and  immediately  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Tigris,  in  order  to  bring  on  a 
battle. 

Pursuing  the  line  of  the  river  now  named,  the  fourth 
day  brought  the  Macedonians  in  sight  of  the  enemy ; 
who  appeared  to  be  retreating  still  farther  into  the 
southern  provinces,  either  with  a  view  of  falling  back 
upon  his  resources,  or  of  exhausting  the  army  of 
Alexander  by  fatiguing  marches.  Darius,  however, 
was  so  closely  pressed,  that  he  could  not  any  longer 
follow  this  judicious  system.  It  was  now  necessary 
for  him  to  hazard  a  battle ;  and  he  therefore  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  it,  with  considerable  skill  and 
foresight,  and  with  a  due  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  where  he  was  posted,  and  the  character  of  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Leaving  his  heavy  baggage 
and  military  chest  in  the  fortified  town  of  Arbela,  he 
made  choice  of  a  field  about  six  miles  off,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bumadus,  a  stream  which  Mis  into  the  Tigris, 
where  the  open  plain  appeared  suitable  for  the  action 
of  his  numerous  cavalry,  and  particularly  of  his  armed 
chariots. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  troops  engaged  in  this 
memorable  conflict,  we  are,  as  usual,  puzzled  with  the 
various  and  inconsistent  statements  of  the  several  Gre- 
cian historians.  Arrian,  indeed,  favours  us  with  a 
very  minute  muster-roll  of  the  different  nations  which 
fought  under  the  standard  of  the  great  king,  as  well 
as  with  the  names  of  the  respective  commanders  who 
conducted  them  to  the  war;  but  he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  so  extremely  neglectful  in  regard  to  the  actual 
numbers  which  every  tribe  brought  into  the  field,  that 
we  have  no  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  total  amount  of  the  Persian  force,  with 
which  Alexander  had  to  cope  at  Gaugamela.  This 
historian  relates  that  the  infantry  under  Darius,  was 
not  short  of  a  million  ;  whilst  the  cavalry,  according 
to  his  estimate,  amounted  to  forty  thousand,  the  armed 
chariots  to  two  hundred,  and  the  elephants  to  about 
fifteen  ;  a  computation  which  is  evidently  as  much 
exaggerated,  as  the  Macedonian  army  engaged  in  this 
battle  is  diminished ;  the  numbers  of  the  latter  being 
reduced  as  low  as  forty  thousand  foot,  and  seven 
thousand  horse. 

The  invader  having  granted  to  his  soldiers  a  rest 
of  four  days,  began  to  fortify  his  camp  and  make 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  lines.  At 
the  second  watch  of  the  fifth  night,  accordingly,  he 
drew  out  his  forces,  with  the  intention,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  leading  them  against  the  Persians  by  break 
of  day  ;  but  having  advanced  about  half  the  distance 
which  intervened  between  the  two  camps,  and  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  some  small  hills  which  had  con- 
cealed each  host  from  the  other,  Alexander  per- 
ceived so  many  tokens  of  defensive  preparation  on 


the  part  of  his  adversary,  that  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  halt  and  summon  a  council  of  war.  The  majority 
of  the  commanders  were  for  an  immediate  attack  : 
Parmenio,  however,  opposed  himself  to  that  rash 
opinion,  and  advised  the  king  to  examine  well  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  about  to 
risk  their  safety  and  reputation,  and  by  all  means  to 
postpone  the  attack  till  night.  The  advice  of  this 
faithful  veteran  coincided,  in  this  instance,  with  the 
judgment  of  his  royal  master;  who,  repressing  his 
usual  ardour  and  impatience,  spent  the  day  in  viewing 
the  several  bearings  of  the  field,  and  in  securing 
himself  against  the  use  of  stratagem  or  any  other  un- 
due advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Persians.  Both 
armies  appear  to  have  remained  at  their  posts,  ready 
for  battle,  till  the  next  morning ;  when  each,  desirous 
to  bring  to  a  decision  the  momentous  interests  which 
were  suspended  on  the  fortune  of  the  day,  advanced 
slowly  to  meet  the  other. 

The  action  commenced  with  the  cavalry  and  chariots, 
and  soon  became  general  throughout  both  lines,  and 
sanguinary  in  the  extreme.  Arrian  admits  that  thebattle 
was  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  Scythian  horse,  well 
armed  and  remarkably  brave,  pressed  hard  on  the 
Greeks,  and  even  compelled  them  to  give  ground; 
but  discipline  and  skill  at  length  prevailed  over  num- 
bers and  courage.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  advancing 
to  the  charge,  overthrew  the  Persian  foot,  and  created 
so  much  confusion  in  their  ranks,  that  Darius  was 
carried  off  the  field  among  the  fugitives,  and,  according 
to  Arrian,  set  an  early  example  of  flight  and  despon- 
dency. 

The  fortune  of  the  day,  however,  was  not  yet  quite 
determined,  and  the  eagerness  of  Alexander  to  secure 
the  person  of  their  unhappy  monarch,  had  nearly 
thrown  the  victory  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
Having  weakened  his  left  wing  in  order  to  make  a 
more  efficient  attack  with  his  right,  he  instantly 
commenced  pursuit  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
cavalry  ;  leaving  the  former  wing  exposed  to  a  furious 
charge  from  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  under 
Mazgeus.  This  officer,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  Persian  service,  broke  through  a 
double  line  of  phalangites,  commanded  by  Parmenio, 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  take  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  camp,  which,  during  the  battle,  was  pro- 
tected by  a  very  small  guard.  Overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  this  inadequate  force,  the  troops  of  Ma- 
zaeus  betook  themselves  to  plunder ;  and  having  set  at 
liberty  such  prisoners  as  they  found  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  they  encouraged  them  to  take  a  share  in 
the  booty  and  massacre,  to  which  they  most  incon- 
siderately confined  their  attention,  even  at  a  time 
when  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  involved  in  a 
total  rout,  and  their  king  driven  from  the  field. 

Messengers  were  despatched  after  Alexander  to 
inform  him  of  the  precarious  circumstances  in  which 
Parmenio  now  found  himself.  Returning,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  speed,  he  charged  a  body  of  Persian 
cavalry,  which  were  still  hanging  on  the  left  wing, 
and  which  had  prevented  the  Macedonian  general 
from  sending  relief  to  the  camp.  A  conflict,  singularly 
fierce  and  destructive,  immediately  ensued.  Sixty  of  that 
famous  corps  called  "  The  Companions"  were  killed, 
whilst  fighting  around  the  person  of  their  prince  :  and 
Hephaestion,  Ccenus,  and  Menidas,  generals  of  high 
rank  in  his  army,  were  severely  wounded.  The  tactics 
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ISioirraphy.  and  valour  of  the  Grecian  cavalry,  however,  restored 
once  more  the  balance  of  fortune  :  the  Persians 
betook  themselves  to  flight ;  upon  which  Alexander 
gave  orders  to  Parmenio  to  take  possession  of  their 
camp,  whilst  he,  at  the  head  of  his  indefatigable 
horsemen,  instantly  resumed  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
king. 

After  the  delay  occasioned  by  his  return  to  the  relief 
of  his  left  wing,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
most  rapid  movement,  practicable  for  troops  at  the 
close  of  an  obstinate  fight,  could  bring  Alexander 
B.  c.  within  reach  of  Darius.  Arriving  accordingly,  upon 
323,  the  approach  of  night,  at  the  river  Lycus,  which  the 
Persian  had  already  crossed  in  safety,  the  victor  issued 
orders  to  his  men  to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  and  re- 
fresh their  bodies.  He  himself,  however,  seemed  to 
require  no  repose.  At  midnight  he  set  out  for  Arbela, 
and  arrived  so  unexpectedly,  that  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  town  without  any  opposition  j  finding  in 
it  the  rich  treasures  which  had  been  deposited  there 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  together  with  a  chariot,  bow, 
and  shield  of  the  Persian  monarch,  the  second  set  of 
spoils  of  the  same  description,  which  had  fallen  into 
his  hands. 

The  numbers  of  the  slain  in  the  contending  armies, 
as  recorded  by  Arrian,  are  marked  with  so  much  im- 
probability, that  it  is  only  surprising  they  should  ever 
have  been  received  by  creditable  writers.  The  Per- 
sians, says  he,  lost  three  hundred  thousand  men  in 
killed,  and  a  still  greater  number  in  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred  men  ;  a  statement,  not  only 
grossly  improbable  in  itself,  when  considered  with  a 
reference  to  the  fierceness  of  the  combat,  but  even 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  details  of  the  battle,  as 
narrated  by  Arrian  himself. 

Surrender  Darius  having  collected  some  of  the  scattered  re- 
of  Babylon,  mains  of  his  army,  turned  his  face  towards  the  north, 
and  prepared  to  make  in  the  provinces  of  Media,  a  last 
effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire.  Meanwhile, 
Alexander  directed  his  march  to  Babylon,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  himself  master  of  the  fruitful  pro- 
vinces of  the  south ;  and  arriving  there  at  the  head  of 
his  victorious  forces,  was  met  by  the  whole  population 
of  that  great  city, -who  came  forth  unarmed  ;  the  no- 
bles, and  priests,  leading  a  solemn  procession,  bearing 
presents  in  their  hands  to  the  conqueror  of  the  east, 
and  prepared  to  inform  him  that  the  town,  the  citadel, 
and  the  treasury,  were  already  placed  at  his  disposal. 
These  fruits  of  his  victory  were  much  more  ample 
than  he  had  expected ;  and  he  knew  well  how  to  profit 
by  them.  He  gratified  his  soldiers  with  sums  of  money ; 
received  the  vanquished  into  his  favour ;  appointed 
some  of  them  to  offices  of  trust  ;  soothed  tL^  people 
with  demonstrations  of  his  respect  for  their  religious 
rites  ;  and  even  assisted  at  a  festival  held  by  his  orders, 
in  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  chief  of  their  gods. 

During  his  stay  in  the  capital  of  Assyria,  information 
was  conveyed  to  him,  that  the  Armenians  also  were 
eager  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty ;  and  he  was 
soon  after  favoured  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Susa,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Persian 
government,  were  likewise  willing  to  change  their 
dynasty  of  rulers.  Accordingly,  proceeding  thither 
with  his  army,  he  was  met  by  the  son  of  the  satrap, 
accompanied  by  a  messenger  ;  who  was  authorised  to 
assure  him  that  the  city  would  be  surrendered  imme- 
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(li;itflyon  his  arrival,  and  the  treasury,  containing  ab(  it  Alexander, 
ten  millions  sterling,  would  be  given  up  into  his  h;u 
On  the  twentieth  day,  says  Arrian,  after  his  departure 
from  Babylon,  he  arrived  at  Susa,  and  entering  the 
town,  took  possession  of  all  the  money,  amounting  to 
fifty  thousand  talents,  besides  the  royal  furniture. 
Many  other  things,  he  adds,  were  found  there,  which 
Xerxes  had  formerly  carried  out  of  Greece,  and  parti- 
cularly the  brazen  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton,  those  celebrated  tyrannicides,  so  deeply  venerated 
by  the  Athenians  as  the  avengers  of  liberty.  These 
works  of  art  were  ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  sent  to 
the  people  of  Athens,  as  a  testimony  at  once  of  his 
respect  for  their  character,  and  of  his  own  conquests 
over  their  ancient  enemies. 

Diodorus  and  Curtius  agree  in  the  statement  that, 
Alexander  when  at  Susa,  placed  the  wife  and  family  of 
Darius  in  the  palace-royal,  and  committed  the  civil 
government  of  the  town  to  a  native  Persian.  Whilst 
here,  too,  a  powerful  reinforcement  arrived  from  Ma- 
cedonia, accompanied  by  fifty  youths  of  the  first  fa- 
milies in  that  country,  sent  by  their  parents,  and  re- 
commended by  Antipater  to  be  admitted  into  the  king's 
young  guard.  Finding  his  army  thus  strengthened, 
Alexander  made  arrangements  for  pursuing  his  con- 
quests in  Persia  Proper,  the  birth  place  of  the  famous 
Cyrus,  and  the  strong-hold  of  the  vast  empire  which 
that  conqueror  established  in  Asia.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains divided  the  territory  of  Susiana  from  that  of 
Persia,  inhabited  by  hardy  and  determined  barbarians, 
who  thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  progress 
even  of  the  Macedonian  commander,  when  shut  in 
among  the  narrow  and  difficult  passes  of  their  rugged 
country.  But  they  knew  not  the  enemy  with  whom 
they  had  now  to  contend.  The  light  troops  of  the 
invader,  deceiving  their  vigilance,  or  anticipating  their 
movements,  secured  the  straits,  before  .the  rude 
mountaineers  had  perceived  their  advance  ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  obtaining  payment  of  toll,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  exact,  even  from  the  Persian  kings, 
the  Uxian  villagers  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
a  foreign  sovereign,  who,  for  their  insolence,  threat- 
ened them  with  immediate  extermination. 

A  severer  conflict  awaited  Alexander  at  a  pass  in  the 
Sogdian  mountains ;  where  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes 
awaited  his  approach  with  a  body  of  troops,  amounting, 
according  to  Arrian,  to  forty  thousand  foot  and  horse. 
The  Persian  had  taken  his  ground  so  well,  and  de- 
fended it  so  resolutely,  that  the  best  soldiers  of  Ma- 
cedon  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  his 
lines ;  and  it  was  not  until  Alexander  had  found  means 
to  conduct  a  body  of  men  through  another  pass,  to 
fall  upon  his  rear,  whilst  the  main  body  attacked  his 
forces  in  front,  that  the  gate  of  Persia  was  secured  in 
behalf  of  the  combined  army.  The  main  object  of  the 
invader  now,  was,  to  get  possession  of  the  treasury  in 
Persepolis,  before  the  news  of  the  satrap's  defeat  could 
induce  the  Persian  officers  commanding  in  that  city, 
to  remove  or  destroy  it ;  and,  accordingly,  to  prevent 
such  a  spoliation,  (which,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
actually  intended,)  he  advanced  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  to  the  capital,  and  completely  defeated  the 
designs  of  his  enemies. 

The  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  war   were  here  fol-  "^ 
lowed,  as  usual,   with  much  festivity  and  rt'joirinir :  fa*  of  the 
and  the  destruction  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  tin-  kin-.-f  Prr- 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  unfortunately  commemorate-- 
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the  intemperance  of  Alexander,  during  his  stay  in 
Persepolis.  The  celebrated  Thais,  an  Athenian  cour- 
tesan, was  admitted  to  the  banquet  at  which  the  Ma- 
cedonian prince  entertained  his  commanders;  who, 
being  heated  with  wine,  and  stimulated  by  the  recol- 
lection of  what  she  had  heard  concerning  the  demolition 
of  Athens  in  former  times,  by  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, proposed  to  avenge  the  cause  of  her  native  land, 
by  reducing  to  ashes  the  royal  dwelling  of  its  haughty 
enemies.  Some  of  the  Grecian  officers,  we  are  told, 
willing  to  check  in  their  captain-general,  the  growing 
partiality,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  observe,  for 
Persian  luxuries  and  manners,  and  afraid,  perhaps, 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  establish  his  residence  in 
the  east,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refuse  their  con- 
currence to  the  mad  proposal  of  their  countrywoman. 
The  hero  of  the  Granicus,  accordingly,  perceiving  that 
his  friends  expressed  no  decided  aversion  to  the  frolic, 
sallied  forth  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  set  fire  to 
the  gorgeous  palace  of  the  great  king,  the  conqueror 
of  Assyria,  and  lord  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  He 
was  however,  immediately  seized  with  repentance ; 
and  exerting  himself  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration, he  fortunately  succeeded  in  saving  a  part  of 
the  royal  buildings,  as  well  as  in  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  flames  from  extending  to  the  houses  of 
the  city. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Darius,  after  his 
defeat  at  Arbela,  conducted  the  few  troops  which  he 
was  able  to  collect,  into  the  country  of  the  Medes  ;  and 
it  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians, 
that  during  the  four  months  the  victor  spent  at  Perse- 
polis, the  vanquished  monarch,  in  conjunction  with 
the  anti-Macedonian  party  among  the  Greeks,  found 
the  means  of  exciting  an  active  war  against  Alexander 
in  his  hereditary  states.  The  Lacedaemonians  at  the 
head  of  this  confederacy  took  the  field,  and  offered 
battle  to  Antipater,  the  viceroy  of  Macedon ;  who, 
descending  into  Peloponnesus  with  such  a  force  as  he 
could  raise,  attacked  the  enemies  of  his  master,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  secured  for  him  a  com- 
plete victory,  dispersing  the  combined  army  of  Spar- 
tans, Arcadians,  and  Achaians,  and  leaving  Agis,  the 
king  of  Lacedsemon,  dead  on  the  field.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  successful  campaign,  Alexander  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  governors  of  Sparta, 
no  longer  hostile  to  the  allied  republics,  made  haste 
to  send  into  Asia  their  contingent  of  troops,  to  assist 
him  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Persian  empire. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Alexander 
commenced  his  fourth  campaign  in  the  east,  by  march- 
ing into  Media  to  attack  Darius,  who  was  said  to 
have  collected  such  a  body  of  troops  as  to  justify 
another  appeal  to  arms,  in  defence  of  his  northern 
dominions.  The  defeat  of  his  partisans  in  Greece, 
however,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  his  indefatigable 
adversary,  produced  a  sudden  change  of  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Persian,  and  he  fled  from  Ecba- 
tana,  the  capital,  with  an  escort  of  about  nine  thou- 
sand men,  carrying  with  him  a  mass  of  treasure, 
valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  extensive  territory  of  the  Medes  having  thus, 
without  a  blow,  been  added  to  the  conquest  of  Alex- 
ander, he  became  more  desirous  than  ever  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fugitive  monarch's  person.  Making 
a  selection,  therefore,  of  his  most  active  troops,  he 
set  out  from  Ecbatana  in  pursuit  of  Darius  ;  and 
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having  during  eleven  days  performed  marches  of  in-  Alexander 
credible  rapidity,  he  arrived  at  Rhagse,  near  the  cele- 
brated pass,  called  the  Caspian  Gate,  in  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus  ;  where  he  learned  that  the  unfortunate 
king,  despairing  of  successful  resistance,  had  aban- 
doned the  strong  hilly  ground,  and  was  now  continu- 
ing his  flight  in  the  open  plains  of  Parthia.  Whilst 
the  conqueror  remained  at  the  town  just  named,  in 
order  to  refresh  his  men  and  collect  provisions,  infor- 
mation was  brought  to  him  by  two  Persian  chiefs, 
who  could  no  longer  accompany  their  sovereign  in 
his  rapid  retreat,  that  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria, 
with  another  satrap,  and  the  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
had  conspired  against  the  unhappy  Darius,  whom  they 
were  then  dragging  along  as  their  prisoner;  and 
whose  life  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sacrificed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ambitious  views,  or 
personal  safety. 

Such  intelligence  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  fresh  stimu-  Death  of 
lus  to  Alexander.  Marching,  accordingly,  throughout  Darius 
the  night,  he  found  himself  next  day,  at  noon,  in  a 
village  which  the  satraps,  with  their  royal  charge, 
had  left  but  the  preceding  evening ;  and,  again 
pushing  forward  across  a  waterless  desert,  which 
presented  a  nearer  road  than  the  one  taken  by  the 
fugitives,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  discover,  with  the 
first  light  of  the  morning,  the  enemy  hastening  before 
him  in  a  disorderly  retreat.  As  he  continued  to  gain 
upon  their  steps,  a  few  of  the  more  resolute  attempted 
resistance  ;  but  finding  that  they  could  not  possibly 
convey  away  their  prisoner  alive,  and  afraid,  it  should 
seem,  that  his  name  and  influence  might  be  turned 
against  them,  did  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
the  barbarian  satraps  plunged  their  swords  into  the 
body  of  their  ill-fated  prince,  and  immediately  rode 
off,  leaving  him  mortally  wounded.  Before  the  pur- 
suers could  reach  his  chariot,  Darius  had  expired  ; 
and  nothing  now  remained  of  the  mighty  sovereign  of 
Asia  but  a  bloody  corpse,  presenting  a  silent  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  about  to 
be  indebted  for  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  very  hand 
which  had  deprived  him  of  all  the  power  and  splen- 
dour belonging  to  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  east. 
Nor  did  Alexander  refuse  the  claim  that  was  thus 
made  upon  him.  He  ordered  the  dead  body  to  be 
treated  with  honour  and  respect ;  and  sending  it  into 
Persia,  gave  command  that  it  should  be  deposited  in  the 
royal  tomb,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  formerly 
used  at  the  burial  of  the  kings  of  that  country. 

The  death  of  Darius  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  eventful  war  which  the  confederated 
Greeks,  under  the  Macedonian  chief,  waged  with  their 
ancient  enemies,  the  rulers  of  Persia  and  Assyria. 
Bessus,  indeed,  that  faithless  and  unfeeling  satrap, 
who,  upon  the  murder  of  his  master,  assumed  the 
title  of  Artaxerxes,  had  the  presumption  to  aspire  to 
the  sovereignity  of  the  empire  ;  and  was,  it  is  added, 
already  busy  in  the  attempt  to  gain  over  to  his  views 
the  adherents  of  the  late  king,  and  particularly  the 
Greeks  who  had  served  in  his  army.  As,  however, 
his  ambition  was  not  supported  either  by  power  or  by 
talent,  it  only  paved  the  way  for  his  downfal ;  and, 
placing  him  in  the  hands  of  Alexander,  ultimately 
brought  upon  him  that  severe  punishment  by  which 
he  atoned  for  the  assassination  of  his  sovereign. 

Whilst  engaged  in  reducing  some  of  the  northern 
provinces  attached  to  the  Median  dominions,  the 
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attention  of  the  king  of  Macedon  was  attracted  to 
symptoms  of  disloyalty  among  certain  of  his  officers. 
The  first  who  was  brought  to  trial  was  Philotas,  the 
son  of  Parmenio,  accused  of  having  engaged  in  trai- 
torous measures  against  him.  The  nature  of  the  charge 
is  no  where  clearly  explained  ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
'i56  -satisfied  the  military  judges  who  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  it,  for  the  young  general  was  condemned 
and  executed.  The  death  of  Philotas  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  father,  Parmenio,  the  confidential 
friend  of  Philip,  and  reputed  the  ablest  commander 
in  the  Macedonian  army.  This  brave  soldier  was  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  in  Media  when  certain 
officers  were  despatched  thither  to  supersede  him  in 
his  military  authority,  and  to  place  him  before  a  tri- 
bunal. What  the  crimes  or  suspicions  were  which 
rendered  expedient  so  severe  a  measure  against  a 
favourite  old  general,  we  have  no  means  even  of  form- 
ing a  conjecture  ;  the  narrative  of  the  historian  being 
confined  to  the  simple  fact  that,  in  pursuance  of  a 
sentence,  Parmenio  suffered  death. 

Determined  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  murderers 
of  Darius,  the  Grecian  hero  once  more  directed  his 
course  eastward  ;  and  having  obtained  the  submission 
of  Bactria,  Aria,  and  Aornos,  he  continued  his  pro- 
gress, till,  crossing  the  deep  and  rapid  Oxus,  he 
entered  the  province  of  Sogdiana,  which  was  at  that 
period  under  the  command  of  the  satrap  Spitamenes. 
When  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  now  named, 
Alexander  received  information  that  Bessus  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  small  fort ;  after  being  deserted,  if  not  even 
actually  betrayed,  by  Spitamenes,  on  whose  invitation 
he  had  been  induced  to  intrust  his  life  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  Sogdians.  This  strong-hold  was  summoned  by 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagos,  who  promised  security  to 
the  town  and  garrison,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their 
surrendering  the  assassin  of  Darius  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Macedon.  The  terms  were  accepted  ; 
and  Bessus,  after  being  cruelly  mutilated,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  Oriental  barbarians,  whose  prac- 
tices Alexander  now  showed  some  inclination  to  adopt, 
was  put  to  death,  either  in  the  capital  of  Media,  or 
in  that  of  the  Bactrian  satrapy,  his  former  residence 
and  seat  of  government. 

The  Bactrians  and  other  inhabitants  of  thft  remote 
provinces  which  extend  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
the  river  laxartes,  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
113.  1.  death  of  Bessus,  and  the  nominal  submission  of 
Rwlucesthe  Spitamenes,  to  occupy,  during  several  months,  the 
Bactrians.  arms  of  Alexander.  Naturally  courageous,  and  smitten 
with  the  love  of  independence,  these  hardy  barbarians 
yielded  with  much  reluctance  to  the  progress  of 
Macedonian  invasion.  The  fidelity  of  Spitamenes  too 
was  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  kingly  power ;  and 
he  invited  the  natives  of  Sogdiana,  as  well  as  the 
roaming  Scythians,  who  fed  their  flocks  on  the  banks 
of  the  laxartes,  to  join  his  standard,  in  order  to  repel 
the  Greeks  from  their  territory,  and  establish  an 
independent  sovereignly  in  the  north.  The  rude 
warfare  of  barbarians,  however,  proved  unequal  to 
the  experienced  tactics  of  their  invader.  Spitamenes 
was  defeated  by  the  Macedonian  general  Crenus  ;  and, 
flying  into  the  desert,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own 
people,  who  sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror,  as  a 
token  that  they  would  no  longer  continue  their  re- 
sistance, or  with  the  more  immediate  intention  of 
securing  their  personal  safety. 
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There  now  remained  only  two  fortresses  in  So<.--  Alexander 
dian-i,  or  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Paraetacene', 
which  opposed  the  amis,  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
engineers  of  Macedonia.  Into  one  of  these  Oxyartes. 
the  Bactrian,  removed  his  wife  and  children  •  and  as 
the  rock  on  which  the  Sogdian  strong-hold  stood,  was 
very  lofty,  and  so  steep  on  all  sides  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessible,  the  garrisons  usually  placed  in  it  ima- 
gined  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  except  the  assault  of 
famine.  Having,  however,  on  the  present  occasion, 
an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  along  siege,  and 
deriving  a  copious  supply  of  water  from  the  snow  which 
lay  deep  around  their  buildings,  the  Bactrians  were 
so  confident  in  their  strength,  that  when  summoned 
by  Alexander  to  surrender,  they  contemptuously  asked 
him  whether  his  soldiers  had  wings.  To  this  extra- 
ordinary  man  difficulties  always  proved  a  stimulus  to 
exertion  ;  and  being  determined,  in  this  instance,  to 
exhibit  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  rude  soldiers  of 
the  Scythian  wilds,  he  called  into  action  all  the  means 
which  he  possessed,  whether  of  skill  or  hardihood,  in 
his  army,  in  order  to  reduce  the  vaunted  castle  of 
Oxyartes.  He  offered  a  reward  of  twelve  talents  to 
the  individual  who  should  first  mount  the  top  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  was  situated,  and  smaller  sums 
to  those  who  should  immediately  follow  him  in  the 
assault.  The  place  was  next  day  in  the  hands  of 
Alexander  ;  who  found  among  the  captives  the  beau- 
tiful Roxana,  a  daughter  of  the  revolted  chief,  and 
who  soon  became  wife  to  the  renowned  conqueror  of 
Asia. 

This  union  with  the  family  of  Oxyartes*  though 
offensive  to  the  prejudices  of  his  Grecian  subjects,  was 
dictated  not  only  by  affection  for  the  fair  Bactrian, 
but  also  by  political  considerations,  affecting  the  sta- 
bility of  his  empire  in  the  east.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  large  portion  of  his  soldiers  had  been 
for  some  time  recruited  in  the  conquered  states  of  the 
Persian  dominions,  and  that  his  views  were  now  di- 
rected to  such  alliances  among  his  European  and 
Asiatic  subjects  as  might  ultimately  effect  a  complete 
consolidation  of  his  power  over  the  wide  regions 
already  traversed  by  his  victorious  army.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  example  of  Oxyartes,  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  ;  and  the  generous  conduct  of 
the  latter  to  those  whom  he  vanquished  in  war,  in- 
duced Cherienes,  the  governor  of  the  fort  in  the  Parae- 
tacean  hills,  to  listen  to  terms  for  capitulation,  and  to 
accept,  in  like  manner,  the  friendship  of  the  conqueror. 

By  such  achievements  the  great  empire  of  Persia, 
and  of  the  Medes,  was  at  length  transferred  to  the 
Macedonians.  The  arms  of  Alexander  were  already 
touching  the  boundaries  of  India,  and  were  about  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  those  ancient  kingdoms  in  eastern 
Asia,  of  which  imagination,  and  an  uncertain  tradi- 
tion, had  presented  the  most  splendid  pictures  to  the 
minds  of  Europeans.  Mean  time,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  eventful  war 
which  was  now  brought  to  a  close,  the  transcendant 
abilities  of  this  great  commander  were  conspicuously 
displayed.  His  example  taught  the  troops  to  despise 
hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and  danger.  Neither  rugged 
mountains,  nor  deep  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds,  nor 
sickness,  could  interrupt  his  progress,  or  abate  his 
activity.  His  courage  indeed  often  exposed  him  to 
difficulties  from  which  he  could  only  be  extricated  by 
such  new  efforts  of  bravery  as,  in  any  other  general, 
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Biography,  would  have  passed  for  unwarrantable  rashness. 
Amidst  all  the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  military  life 
too,  he  still  respected  the  claims  of  humanity,  and 
practised  the  mild  virtues  of  forbearance  and  clemency. 
The  conquered  nations  were  all  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
ancient  laws  and  privileges  ;  the  rigours  of  despotism 
were  softened  ;  arts  and  industry  were  encouraged  ; 
and  the  proudest  governors  compelled  by  the  authority 
and  example  of  their  chief  to  observe  the  rules  of 
justice  towards  their  meanest  subjects.  To  civilise 
the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  country  he  built  a 
city,  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  in  the  range  of 
Paropamisus ;  and  to  habituate  the  roaming  Scythians 
to  the  manners  of  cultivated  society,  he  founded  towns 
and  planted  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
the  laxartes.  Even  his  operations  in  the  field,  and 
his  extensive  campaigns,  usually  ascribed  to  restless 
activity,  or  blind  ambition,  appeared  to  his  discerning 
mind  as  not  only  essential  to  the  security  of  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  already  made,  but  also  as  neces- 
sary preparations  for  those  more  remote  and  splendid 
expeditions  which  he  still  meditated. 

From  this  period,  indeed,  his  views  have  been  des- 
cribed as  less  patriotic,  and  as  being  actuated  almost 
solely  by  personal  ambition,  and  the  love  of  military 
glory.  His  resolution  to  invade  India  too,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  very  doubtful  expediency ; 
but  even  by  those  who  are  the  most  severe  in  their 
strictures  on  the  policy  of  his  eastern  expedition,  the 
wisdom,  humanity,  and  skill  which  he  showed  in 
the  war  with  Persia,  have  been  most  unequivocally 
applauded. 

Whilst  in  winter-quarters  in  Bactria,  two  occur- 
rences took  place  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
disturb  the  enjoyments  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  to  ad- 
monish him,  that  the  maxims  and  habits  of  Orientals 
would  ultimately  alienate  the  affections  of  his  Mace- 
donian subjects,  and  thereby  undermine  the  foundations 
of  his  power.  We  allude  to  the  murder  of  Clitus,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  his  young  guard. 

The  celebrated  commander  now  named,  indignant 
at  the  Hattery  which  was  poured  into  the  ear  of  his 
prince,  during  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  thought  proper  to  reprove  the  sycophants, 
who  abused  the  rising  vanity  of  the  conqueror.  The 
interference  was  disagreeable  to  Alexander.  He  re- 
monstrated with  Clitus,  who  heated  with  wine,  turned 
fiercely  on  the  king  himself,  and  addressed  him  in  very 
offensive  terms.  After  a  pause,  the  provocation  was 
renewed;  when  the  monarch,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
strain his  fury,  snatched  a  weapon  from  one  of  the 
guards,  and  killed  the  general  on  the  spot.  This  un- 
happy event  was,  we  are  told,  followed  by  deep  remorse. 
Three  days  Alexander  confined  himself  to  his  chamber, 
and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  rash  act  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Bacchus, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  receive  comfort,  and  to 
desist  from  his  merited  self-upbraidings. 

Conspiracy       The  conspiracy  among  the  band  of  pages,    as  they 
of  the  band  have  been  called,  originated  in  an  affront,  which  one 
ot  pages.      Qf  ^em  received  from  the  king,  during  a  boar  hunt, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bactria.   Hermolaus,  a  youth 
of  the  class  now  mentioned,  struck  the  game  before 
Alexander,   who  was  at  hand,   and  was,   for  this  inso- 
lence or  indiscretion,  immediately  chastised  with  rods, 
and  deprived  of  his  horse,  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
companions.     The  wounded  pride  of  the  page  dictated 
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a  terrible  revenge.  As  the  band  to  which  he  belonged, 
had  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  during  the  night  in  the 
royal  bed-chamber,  Hermolaus  induced  four  of  the 
number  to  enter  so  completely  into  his  vindictive  pur- 
pose, as  to  agree  to  murder  the  king  in  his  sleep.  The 
plot  was,  however  discovered,  by  means  of  an  old 
woman,  who  dissuaded  her  master  from  going  to  bed 
that  night ;  and  the  young  conspirators  being  next  day 
put  to  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  particulars  of  their 
horrid  plan,  and  declared  that  Callisthenes  the  philo- 
pher,  a  turbulent  and  excessively  rude  personage,  at- 
tached to  the  suite  of  Alexander,  was  their  chief 
instigator.  Punishment  was  immediately  inflicted, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Macedonians  ;  and  the 
king,  already  tfred  of  the  inactivity  incident  to  winter- 
quarters,  began  his  preparations  for  a  march  into 
India. 

The  spring  of  the  year  being  somewhat  advanced, 
the  conqueror  of  Asia  set  his  troops  in  motion  ;  and 
crossing  the  ridge  of  Paropamisus  with  an  army  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he  descended 
into  the  plains  which  divide  Persia  from  the  rich  ter- 
ritory, that  is  watered  by  the  Indus.  Having  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he  divided  his  forces ; 
and,  placing  a  detachment  under  Hephaestion  and  Per- 
diccas  who  were  directed  to  advance  to  the  river  just 
named  and  make  preparations  for  crossing  it,  he  him- 
self, with  the  main  body,  assumed  the  more  laborious 
undertaking  of  subduing  the  barbarians  who  should 
happen  to  oppose  his  progress. 

After  many  severe  conflicts  with  a  variety  of  tribes, 
whose  names  are  now  altogether  unknown,  and  hav- 
ing reduced  the  strong  fortress  of  Aornus,  which  was 
situated  on  a  rock,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  height, 
Alexander  led  his  army  southward,  in  the  country 
between  the  Cophenes  and  Indus  ;  where  stood  of  old, 
the  celebrated  town  called  Nysa,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Bacchus,  in  the  fabulous  ages  of  Grecian 
conquest.  He  immediately  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  several  princes  who 
dwelt  on  its  eastern  banks.  Among  these  was  Taxiles, 
a  ruler  of  considerable  eminence,  who,  besides  other 
presents,  brought  to  the  Macedonian  seven  thousand 
Indian  horse ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  the  surrender 
of  his  capital,  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  city  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Hydaspes.  Alexander,  however, 
still  actuated  by  the  same  generous  motives  which 
marked  his  conduct  towards  the  vanquished  chiefs  of 
Persia,  and  desirous  to  have  friends  rather  than  ene- 
mies behind  him,  not  only  restored  to  Taxiles  his 
dominions,  but  even  added  to  their  extent. 

Preparing  to  pass  the  Hydaspes  with  the  view  of 
pursuing  his  conquests  eastward,  the  king  of  Mace- 
don  was  informed  that  Porus,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
monarch,  had  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  to  dispute  his  passage.  To  expose  his 
troops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  numerous  and  de- 
termined, was  a  measure,  which,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  ultimate  objects  uow  entertained  by  Alexan- 
der, and  his  increasing  distance  from  his  resources,  he 
could  not  fail  to  regard  as  extremely  hazardous.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Feigning  an 
attack  on  Porus,  night  after  night,  he  at  length  so  far 
deceived  the  vigilance  of  that  commander,  as  to  throw 
a  part  of  his  army  across,  before  the  break  of  clay,  a 
movement  which  brought  on  a  general  engagement, 
and  obtained  for  the  Macedonians  a  complete  victory. 
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Biography.  The  unfortunate  Indian  lost  both  his  sons,  all  his  cap- 
tains, twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse, 
and  was  himself  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  camp  of 
the  conqueror.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  admired  his  sta- 
ture and  the  majesty  of  his  person ;  but  he  admired 
still  more  his  courage  and  magnanimity.  Having 
asked  in  what  he  could  oblige  him  >  Porus  replied, 
"  by  acting  like  a  king."  That,  said  Alexander  with 
a  smile,  I  should  do  for  my  own  sake,  hut  what  can  I 
do  for  your's  ?  Porus  replied,  "  all  my  wishes  are  con- 
tained in  that  one  request."  Struck  with  the  firmness 
of  the  captive  prince,  Alexander  declared  him  rein- 
stated in  his  throne,  and  received  him  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  allies  and  friends  :  and  having  soon  after 
reduced  a  people,  named  the  Glansse,  who  had  thirty- 
seven  popular  cities  on  his  eastern  frontier,  he  added 
this  valuable  province  to  the  dominion  of  his  new  con- 
federate. 

The  conqueror,  devoting  some  time  here  to  the  re- 
freshment of  his  army,  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes,  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  of  his 
native  country :  and  before  leaving  that  river  he  sig- 
nalised his  victories  by  founding  two  cities,  one  of 
which  he  called  Nicaea,  in  reference  to  the  battle  with 
Porus,  and  the  other  Bucephalia,  in  honour  of  his 
favourite  horse,  which  died  there,  worn  out  by  age  and 
fatigue. 

Intrusting  to  Craterus  a  division  of  his  army,  which 
was  to  be  employed  in  building  and  fortifying  the 
new  cities,  Alexander  continued  his  march  eastward. 
He  crossed  the  river  Acesines,  which  is  said  to  be 
fifteen  furlongs  broad;  and  having  subdued  the  feeble 
opposition  of  another  prince  called  Porus — a  word 
which  seems  to  have  imported  a  title  rather  than  a 
mere  name — he  next  passed  the  Hydraotes,  a  stream 
of  the  same  breadth  with  the  Acesines,  but  flowing 
with  a  more  gentle  current.  Arrived  on  the  eastern 
bank,  he  received  intelligence  that  several  independent 
tribes  were  prepared  to  oppose  his  progress.  A  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  undisciplined  courage  of  the 
barbarians  was,  as  usual,  overcome  by  the  experience 
and  more  perfect  arms  of  the  invaders ;  and  the  for- 
mer being  driven  from  the  field  took  refuge  in  their 
city,  Sangala,  a  place  of  considerable  strength  as  well 
by  nature  as  by  very  laborious  fortifications.  The 
Indians,  unfortunately,  resolved  to  abide  the  hazard 
of  a  siege,  and  their  town,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
was  taken  by  assault.  Seventeen  thousand  are  said 
to  have  fallen  on  that  occasion,  and  about  seventy 
thousand  to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  The  city  it- 
self was  razed,  and  the  confederates  either  submitted 
to  Alexander,  or  attempted,  by  retiring  to  the  banks 
of  the  Hyphasis,  to  find  safety  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  arms. 

Refusal  of  The  captain-general  of  Greece  was  now  master  of 
his  troops  to  that  valuable  country  which  is  at  present  called  the 
proceed.  Panjab,  watered  by  the  five  great  rivers,  whose  united 
streams  form  the  Indus.  The  Hyphasis,  the  most 
eastern  of  the  five,  was  not  crossed  by  the  victorious 
army ;  for  it  was  whilst  this  indefatigable  chief  was 
preparing  for  the  passage  of  that  current,  that  his 
European  troops  adopted  the  resolution  of  returning 
into  Europe,  and  relinquishing  all  further  conquest  in 
the  east.  It  was  with  no  small  reluctance  that  Alex- 
ander yielded  to  their  determination.  Misled  by  in- 
accurate ideas  of  Indian  geography,  he  imagined  that 
he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  extreme  boun- 
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daries  of  the  Asiatic  continent;  and  exhorting  his  Alexander, 
soldiers  to  proceed,  he  assured  them  of  a  short  passage 
homeward  by  sea,  from  the  Indian  ocean  through  the 
Persian  gulph.  All  his  arguments  and  remonstrances, 
however,  were  in  vain  :  and  at  length  finding  that  even 
his  veteran  Macedonians  would  accompany  him  no 
farther,  he  made  a  pretence  of  consulting  the  gods,  and 
announced  to  his  army,  that  the  will  of  heaven  coin- 
cided with  their  wishes.  Proceeding,  then,  to  erect 
twelve  altars  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  equal  in 
height  to  the  highest  towers  used  in  fortifications,  he 
left  them  as  monuments  of  his  victories,  as  well  as  to 
define  the  extent  of  his  empire  towards  the  east.  He 
committed  to  Porus,  the  command  of  seven  nations, 
including,  it  is  said,  two  thousand  cities,  and  forthwith 
commenced  preparations  for  sailing  down  the  Hydas- 
pes, to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  thence  along 
that  majestic  stream  to  the  ocean. 

Alexander  divided  his  army  into  three  parts ;  one  of  Narrow  e»- 
which  he  intrusted  to  Hephaestion,  another  to  Crate-  "P*  of 
rus,  commanding  them  to  proceed  along  the  opposite  Alex*nder- 
bank  of  the  river ;  whilst  himself,  at  the  head  of  the 
third,  embarked  in  vessels  prepared  by  his  Phoenician 
and  Cyprian  followers,  to  drop  down  the  stream  in 
company  with  the  forces  ashore.  This  navigation  em- 
ployed several  months,  being  frequently  retarded  by 
hostilities  with  the  natives  on  either  shore,  particularly 
with  the  Malli,  a  tribe  of  warlike  and  resolute  barba- 
rians. Having  landed,  in  order  to  chastise  these  active 
assailants,  the  king  laid  siege  to  their  capital ;  and 
proceeding  to  storm  it,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  be- 
trayed by  his  courage  into  an  exploit,  which,  in  any 
other  man,  would  have  been  accounted  madness.  The 
Mallians  chased  from  their  ramparts,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  citadel ;  upon  which  Alexander  commanded  the 
scaling  ladders  to  be  applied  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion; but  the  persons  appointed  to  perform  this  service, 
not  advancing  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  his  impatience, 
he  snatched  a  ladder,  fastened  it  to  the  wall,  and 
mounted  in  defiance  of  the  enemy's  weapons.  The 
Macedonians  alarmed  for  their  king,  followed  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  ladder  broke,  just  as  he  reached  the 
top ;  and  for  some  moments,  Alexander  remained 
alone  on  the  wall,  conspicuous  by  the  brightness  of 
his  arms,  and  exposed  to  thick  vollies  of  darts  from 
the  adjacent  towers.  Immediately  he  sprang  into  the 
place  :  and  posting  himself  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
he  slew  the  chief  of  the  Mallians  and  three  others  who 
advanced  to  attack  him.  Meanwhile  Abreus,  Leona- 
tus,  and  Peucestes  leaped  in,  to  assist  his  single  arm, 
and,  if  possible,  to  save  his  life.  The  first  was  instantly 
wounded  and  fell ;  the  two  others,  regardless  of  their 
own  safety,  defended  the  king,  whose  breast  was  al- 
ready pierced  with  an  arrow,  until  a  larger  body  of 
his  men  succeeded  in  bursting  into  the  citadel  to  effect 
his  rescue.  The  Macedonians  at  length  carried  the 
strong-hold,  and  procured  without  a  moment's  delay, 
such  medical  aid  for  their  gallant  leader,  as  placed  his 
life  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

Having  arrived  at  the  ocean,  and  provided  necessa- 
ries for  a  long  march,  the  Macedonian  hero  determined 
to  proceed  towards  the  capital  of  Persia,  through  the 
barren  wilderness  of  Gedrosia.  His  motives  to  this 
most  arduous  undertaking  were  not  those  of  vain 
glory,  or  a  wish  to  surpass  in  extraordinary  exploits, 
the  fame  of  Cyrus  and  Semiramis.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  had  determined  that  his  fleet  under  Nearchus, 
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Biography,  should  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  Persian  gulph,  it  became 
necessary  that  a  land  force  should  proceed  by  the 
coast,  to  supply  the  ships  with  water,  and  to  defend  the 
crews  when  in  search  of  provisions.  The  fleet  and  the 
army  mutually  assisted  each  other;  and  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  heroic  sovereign,  both  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  taught  to  despise  toil,  danger,  and  the  severest 
privations.  On  foot,  and  carrying  his  usual  armour, 
Alexander  traversed  the  parching  sands  of  the  Gedro- 
sian  desert,  sharing  the  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst  of 
the  meanest  soldier;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  march  of 
two  months,  distinguished  by  unexampled  hardships, 
that  the  army  and  their  royal  leader  arrived  at  the 
cultivated  province  of  Carmania. 
M  The  king  of  Macedon  had  much  to  reform,  and  not 

daughter  of  a  little  to  Punisn>  when  he   returned  to  the  Persian 
Darius.        dominions.  The  governors  of  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and 
Susa,  had  abused  their  power  during  his  absence,  and 
oppressed  the  people  ;  and  as  all  just  complaints  were 
listened  to  and  redressed,  such  of  the  accused  as  did 
not  save  themselves  by  flight,    were  visited   with  a 
speedy  and  condign  retribution.     It  was  now,  indeed, 
a  leading  object  with  Alexander,  to  conciliate  by  all 
the  means  in  his  power,  his  numerous  subjects  in  all 
parts  of  his  empire;  and  with  this  view  he  encouraged 
marriages  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  also 
adopted  in   his  own  person,  so  much  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  latter  people,  as  appeared  necessary 
to  recommend  them  to  his  court,  and  even  to  his  army. 
We  have  observed  that  he  left  in  the  palace  royal  at 
Susa,  the  family  of  Darius,  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.     He  now  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  sovereign,  though 
his  wife  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,   was  still 
alive  ;  whilst  he  gave  to  Hephaestion,  his  friend  and 
favourite  general,  the  youngest  sister  of  his  new  queen, 
as  a  consort,  who  by  her  rank  at  least,  was  worthy  of 
the  fame  and  services  of  that  noble  soldier.     In  like 
manner  he  provided   wives  for  about  eighty  of  his 
distinguished  commanders ;  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Nearchus,  the  celebrated  admiral,    to  receive  as  his 
spouse,   the  daughter  of  Mentor,   that  able  Grecian 
officer  who  so  faithfully  served  the  Persian  monarch ; 
and  who,  had  he  survived  to  aid  the  counsels  of  his 
brother  Memnon,  would  in  all  probability,    have  not 
only  sustained  the  throne  of  the  great  king,  but  even 
given  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  civilised  world.     All 
the  weddings  took  place  in  one  day,  and  were  cele- 
brated after  the  Persian  fashion  :  a  compliment  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  the  families  of  the 
ladies.     In  short,  by  imitating  the  manners  and  using 
the  language   of  the   vanquished,   Alexander  gained 
rapidly  in  the  affections  of  his  eastern  subjects;  at  the 
expense,  however,  it  must  be  added,  of  forfeiting  to 
some  extent,  the  respect  of  the  Greeks,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  barbarians  with  contempt,  and  to 
cherish  a  rooted  dislike  for  their  speech  and  domestic 
habits. 

Having  arranged  matters  in  Persia  Proper,  the  con- 
queror proceeded  to  realise  a  plan  which  he  had 
formed,  for  visiting  the  interior  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire. Sailing  down  the  river  Eulaeus,  he  ascended  the 
Tigris  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  capabilities 
of  those  streams,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
of  introducing  such  improvements,  as  an  actual  survey 
by  experienced  officers  might  suggest  to  him,  in  the 
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course  of  the  voyage.     Upon  his  arrival  at  Babylon,    Alexamlei 
he  found  the  Euphrates  obstructed  with   dams   and 
mounds,    drawn   across   the   current ;    a    precaution 
adopted  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  for  defending  their 
provinces  from  sudden  incursions  by  water,  as  well  as 
for  confining  the   ambition  of  their  Assyrian  subjects 
to  the  trade  and  affluence  afforded  by  the  culture  of 
their  own  fields.     But  Alexander   having  nothing  to 
fear  from  hostile  armaments,  made  haste  to  open  his 
rivers  for  fleets  of  merchantmen.     He  repaired  the 
harbours,  constructed  arsenals,   and  built  at  Babylon, 
a  dock  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  thousand  ships. 
By  these  and   similar  improvements,  he  expected  to 
facilitate  internal  commerce  among  his  central  pro-  p 
vinces,  while  by  opening  new  channels  of  communica-  the  interests 
tion,  he  hoped  to  unite  the  wealthy  countries  of  Egypt  Of  com- 
and  the  east,  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  known  merce  and 
world.     Nor  was  his  attention  altogether  confined  to  agriculture 
the  commercial  and  military  resources  of  his  empire. 
He  promoted  likewise  the  important  interests  of  agri- 
culture.    Finding  that  the  Euphrates  no  longer  sup- 
plied to  the  husbandman  the  usual  quantity  of  water 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  whilst  an  extensive  tract 
of  the  alluvial  soil  along  its  banks  was,   by  the  peri- 
odical floods,  converted  into  a  useless  and  unwholesome 
marsh,  he  employed  a  great  number  of  men  in  erecting 
such  works,  as  might  secure  to  the  inhabitants  all  the 
advantages  of  that  magnificent  river,    both  as  an  in- 
strument of  commercial  intercourse,  and  as  a  source 
of  fertility,   beauty,    and   comfort   to    the    extensive 
regions  through  which  it  flowed. 

Having,  after  his  voyage  down  the  Eulaeus  to  the  Mutiny  of 
ocean,  ascended  the  river  Tigris,  as  far  as  the  city  of  h'8  troops. 
Opis,  he  gave  rest  to  his  troops,  and  celebrated  the 
usual  festival  of  the  Macedonian  Olympiad.  Here  too 
he  had  to  sustain  the  assault  of  a  mutinous  disposition 
in  his  army  ;  who,  dissatisfied  with  his  attention  to 
his  new  subjects,  and  longing  to  revisit  their  native 
country,  clamourously  insisted  on  the  relinquishment 
of  his  eastern  conquests,  or  on  obtaining  a  speedy 
discharge  from  the  service.  The  speech,  which  Arrian 
reports  as  having  been  pronounced  by  Alexander  on 
this  occasion,  is  not  less  eloquent  than  affecting.  He 
brought  back  his  soldiers  to  a  sense  of  theif  duty,  and 
even  revived  in  their  hearts,  that  love  with  which  they 
had  so  long  regarded  their  youthful  king,  and  that  im- 
plicit reliance  which  they  had  so  long  reposed  in  the 
talents  and  courage  of  their  unrivalled  commander. 
He  sent  home  to  Greece,  ten  thousand  veterans,  loaded 
with  rewards  and  honour; '  giving  the  charge  of  them 
during  their  march,  to  the  sage  and  popular  general 
Craterus,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  nominated  to 
succeed  Antipater  as  viceroy,  in  Macedon,  and  his 
representative  in  the  assemblies  of  the  confederated 
Greeks. 

From  Opis  the  conqueror  marched  into  Media,  with  Death  of 
the   intention    of  reducing   to  obedience  a   tribe  of  Hephaes- 
fierce,   but  very  warlike  mountaineers,  who  occupied  tlon> 
the  high  grounds   between  that  country  and  Persia, 
without  owning  a  regular  subjection  to  either.     In 
the   course  of  this   march,  Alexander   was  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  an  Amazonian  body-guard,  supplied 
to  him  by  one  of  the  Median  satraps  ;   composed  of  a 
hundred  women,  mounted  and  equipped  like  troopers, 
but,  instead  of  lances,  carrying  battle-axes.     In  the 
same   expedition,  too,   he   lost,  by  death,   his   dear 
friend   and   favourite    officer,    Hephaestion,    who,    at 
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Ecbatana,  sunk  under  the  fatigues  and  privations  of 
war,  after  an  illness  of  seven  days.  The  grief  of  the 
king  was  inconsolable.  He  shut  himself  up  three 
days,  indulging  in  the  most  immoderate  sorrow  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  buried  the  deceased  com- 
mander in  a  style  of  extravagant  magnificence,  and 
found  occupation  for  his  mind  in  the  mountain  war- 
fare with  the  Cossees,  that  the  attendants  of  the 
affectionate  monarch  ceased  to  have  serious  appre- 
hensions, in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  uneasiness 
which  preyed  upon  his  spirits. 

When  in  Media,  Alexander  formed  a  plan  for  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  geographical  relations  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing, that  large  sheet  of  water  was  understood  to  be 
connected  with  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the  north,  and 
to  open  into  the  Pacific  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  the 
boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  Asia  being  then 
very  imperfectly  known,  and,  as  it  appears,  very  much 
contracted,  particularly  towards  the  pole  and  the 
rising  sun.  To  remove  all  doubt,  therefore,  respect- 
ing the  limits  of  the  Caspian  lake,  the  king  of  Mace- 
don  sent,  under  the  command  of  Heraclides,  a  body 
of  shipwrights  into  the  forests  of  Hyrcania,  with  in- 
structions to  build  vessels  and  provide  equipments 
suitable  for  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

Meanwhile,  the  conqueror  of  Asia  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  entry  into  Babylon,  the  chosen  capital 
of  his  eastern  dominions.  The  priests  of  the  temple 
of  Belus,  to  whose  hands  he  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  revenue,  when  he  visited  that  city, 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  who  were,  perhaps, 
not  quite  prepared  for  a  minute  scrutiny  into  their 
disbursements,  arrayed  against  him  all  the  terrors  of 
their  superstition,  and  laboured,  by  the  most  frightful 
predictions,  to  dissuade  him  from  approaching  their 
walls.  A  deputation  of  these  Chaldean  soothsayers 
met  him  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
gates,  and  assured  hirn,  that  he  could  not  at  present 
enjoy  a  propitious  entrance  into  Babylon  ;  but  Alex- 
ander was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  various  arts 
of  priestcraft  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
omens  and  oracles.  He  satisfied  himself  with  reply- 
ing to  their  extraordinary  admonition  in  the  words  of 
Euripides  :  "  He  the  best  prophet  is,  who  guesses 
best." 

Seated  in  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  whence 
so  many  proclamations  were  issued  to  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages  of  the  earth,  the  victorious 
son  of  Philip,  far  from  indulging  in  the  pleasures  and 
pageantry  of  eastern  princes,  directed  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  improvement  of  his  vast  dominions.  He  re- 
sumed his  project  for  improving  the  river,  and  for 
relieving  the  rich  soil  which  spread  out  on  its  banks, 
from  the  destructive  incumbrance  of  stagnant  waters. 
He  even  spent  whole  days  in  an  open  boat  under  a 
burning  sun,  superintending  the  numerous  works 
which  he  had  planned  for  the  convenience  and  beauty 
of  his  capital.  Amidst  all  these  operations,  however, 
he  still  retained  the  purpose  which  he  had  formed, 
when  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulph,  of  survey- 
ing the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  of  eastern  Africa,  and  of 
ultimately  carrying  his  conquering  arms  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  that  continent ;  and  even,  it  is  said, 
of  adding  to  his  dominions,  the  western  nations  of 
Europe,  including  the  British  isles.  It  is  recorded 
by  Arrian,  that  whilst  at  Babylon,  embassies  pre- 
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court  his  favour,  from  various  parts  of  the  African 
and  European  shores.  He  mentions  envoys  from 
Lybia,  and  from  Brutium,  Lucania,  and  Tuscany  in 
Italy ;  and  alludes,  also,  to  similar  representatives 
from  Carthage,  from  Ethiopia,  from  European  Scy- 
thia,  and  even  from  the  people  who  inhabited  Gaul 
and  Spain. 

As  preparatory  to  this  great  southern  expedition, 
Alexander  announced  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  a  feast  to  his  army  ;  with  his  usual  atten- 
tion to  the  decencies  of  religious  observance,  and  with 
that  regard  for  popularity  which  no  wise  commander 
will  ever  neglect,  the  king  bore  a  distinguished  part 
in  each ;  but,  whether  his  health  was  already  im- 
paired by  the  severe  duties  of  his  military  life,  and  by 
the  constant  exposure  of  his  person  to  the  excessive 
heat  and  marshy  effluvia  which  tainted  the  climate  of 
Babylon,  or  whether  he  had  indulged  to  excess  in  the 
enjoyments  of  the  table  during  the  hilarities  of  that 
momentous  day,  it  admits  not  of  doubt  that  he  was 
next  morning  seized  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  short 
time,  terminated  his  career  of  conquest  and  discovery. 
From  a  diary,  called  the  Royal  Day  Book,  to  which 
both  Arrian  and  Plutarch  appear  to  have  had  access, 
a  very  particular  account  of  the  symptoms  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  given  by  both  these  writers  ; 
and  from  the  details  there  exhibited,  it  should  seem 
that  no  fear  of  death  was  entertained  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day  of  his  illness.  He  bathed  and  attended 
sacrifice  every  morning,  and  even  gave  an  audience  to 
his  principal  officers,  who  were  still  employed  in 
forwarding  preparations  for  the  projected  expedition. 

On  the  tenth  day  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  :  jjjg  deatll 
and  at  this  period  the  army,  believing  that  he  was 
already  dead,  and  suspecting  that  the  chief  com- 
manders had  selfish  views  to  realise,  hostile  to  the 
common  interest,  became  so  extremely  impatient  to 
know  the  fate  of  their  renowned  leader,  that  they 
proceeded  to  threats  of  violence  unless  they  were 
admitted  to  see  his  person,  dead  or  alive.  It  was, 
therefore,  conceded  that  a  few  of  their  number  should, 
without  arms,  and  in  plain  clothes,  pass  singly  through 
the  chamber  where  the  king  lay,  and  thereby  receive 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  deceit  was 
practised  upon  them.  Alexander  was  still  able  to 
return  their  looks  with  an  eye  of  intelligence.  He 
raised  his  head  a  little ;  held  out  his  hand ;  but  was 
unable  to  speak.  He  expired  next  day. 

There  were  many  absurd  reports  spread  abroad 
relative  to  the  death  of  this  great  prince,  several  of 
which  are  repeated  by  Arrian  ;  rather,  however,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be 
ignorant  of  their  existence,  than  that  he  imagined 
them  to  be  deserving  of  the  smallest  credit.  It  is 
said,  for  instance,  that  he  was  killed  by  means  of  a 
subtle  poison,  made  up  by  his  tutor  Aristotle,  and 
fowarded  from  Greece  by  Antipater,  the  protector  of 
his  native  kingdom.  A  variety  of  other  incidents  was 
invented  to  feed  the  strong  desire  of  credulous  curio- 
sity j  but  they  are  unworthy  of  mention,  as  having 
been  long  rejected  by  all  writers  of  candour  and 
research.  We,  therefore,  hasten  to  conclude  this  long 
article  by  exhibiting,  in  a  very  abridged  form,  the 
character  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  as  given  by  the 
modest  and  judicious  Arrian. 

After  stating  that  Alexander  died  in  the  hundred 
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Biography,  and  fourteenth  Olympiad,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years  and  eight  months,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
his  body  was  very  handsome  and  well-proportioned, 
his  mind  brisk  and  active,  his  courage  wonderful.  He 
was  strong  enough  to  undergo  the  severest  hardships, 
full  of  alacrity  in  meeting  the  most  appalling  dangers ; 
ever  ambitious  of  glory,  and  ever  attentive  to  reli- 
gious rites.  As  to  those  pleasures  which  regard  the 
body,  he  shewed  himself  indifferent ;  but  in  the  desire 
of  fame  and  honour,  he  was  altogether  insatiable. 
In  his  councils  he  was  shrewd  and  penetrating  j  and 
by  the  force  of  his  natural  sagacity,  arrived  at  clear 
views  in  the  most  obscure  and  doubtful  matters.  In 
all  the  arts  of  a  general  he  was  thoroughly  skilled ; 

Plis  charac-  and  in  arming,  marshalling,  and  commanding  an 
army,  he  remains  still  unrivalled.  He  possessed  the 
rare  talent  of  exciting  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  of 
animating  them  with  the  hopes  of  success,  and  of  dis- 
sipating by  his  words  and  his  example,  all  their  in- 
ward fears.  His  resolution  and  vigour,  too,  were 
equal  to  the  most  desperate  undertakings ;  whilst  his 
unwearied  vigilance  secured  to  him  every  advantage 
that  could  arise  from  delay  or  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  never  imposed  upon,  either 
by  craft  or  by  perfidy ;  and  never  himself  used  these 
bad  arts  against  any  one.  For  his  own  private  plea- 
sures, he  was  sparing  in  the  use  of  money ;  whilst  in 
presents  to  his  friends,  and  in  rewards  to  the  merito- 
rious, his  magnificence  and  liberality  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  historian  then  proceeds  to  apologise  for  the 
rash  and  violent  actions  of  which  Alexander  was 
guilty,  when  his  passions  were  roused  by  anger  or 
strong  drink,  as  also  for  his  affectation  of  a  divine 
original,  and  his  adoption  of  the  Persian  manners  and 
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dress.  His  claim  of  kindred  to  Jupiter,  a  folly  not  Alexander. 
uncommon  in  those  ages,  is  ascribed  to  a  political 
motive,  the  desire  to  elevate  his  wisdom  and  magnify 
his  auspices  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers  ;  whilst  the 
compliment  which  he  paid  to  his  Persian  subjects  by 
using  their  language  and  natural  costume,  had  an 
object  at  once  so  judicious  and  so  obvious,  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  misunderstood.  Long  banquets  and 
deep  drinking,  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  were  none  of  his  delights  ;  neither  did  he  pre- 
pare entertainments  for  the  sake  of  the  wine,  (which 
he  did  not  greatly  love  and  seldom  drank  much  of,) 
but  to  maintain  a  pleasant  intercourse  among  his 
friends.  The  authors,  therefore,  who  attempt  to  con- 
demn or  calumniate  Alexander,  do  not  ground  their 
accusation  on  particular  actions,  which,  though  worthy 
of  reproof  in  themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  receiving 
some  mitigation  when  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  performed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  bring  forward  a  sweeping  charge  against  his 
character  in  general,  and  pronounce  a  sentence  upon 
his  conduct  at  large,  a  method  of  proceeding  which 
precludes  at  once  all  defence  and  apology.  But  let  it 
be  considered  who  Alexander  was  originally  ;  what 
success  crowned  all  his  enterprises  ;  and  to  what  a 
pitch  of  glory  he  ultimately  arrived — that  he  go- 
verned indisputedly  as  king  of  both  continents,  and 
that  his  name,  even  in  his  own  life-time,  was  spread 
through  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  ;  let  these 
things  be  kept  in  mind,  and  .it  will  readily  be  granted, 
that  in  comparison  of  his  great  character  and  asto- 
nishing exploits,  his  vices  and  infirmities  were  trifling-, 
and  ought  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  casting  a  shade  on 
the  bright  annals  of  his  eventful  reign. 
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THE  island  Omothermon,  originally  peopled  by  the 
enterprising  voyagers  of  Phoenicia,  and  subsequently 
by  a  migration  of  the  Siculi  from  southern  Italy,  was 
colonised  from  Corinth,  under  the  auspices  of  Archias, 
of  the  Herculean  family,  and  received  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  well  known  in  history,  of  Ortygia,  the 
island  of  the  Quail,  or  of  Latona.  This  island  lying 
close  to  the  main  land,  and  extending  itself  half  way 
across  the  great  bay  into  which  the  river  Anapus  dis- 
charges itself,  forms  two  of  the  finest  and  most  com- 
modious harbours  in  the  world ;  an  advantage  highly 
appreciated  by  a  maritime  people,  as  the  immediate 
source  of  political  importance  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  colony  founded  in  so  favourable  a  situa- 
tion rapidly  extended  itself  to  the  main  land,  where 
another  and  a  larger  town  Achradina,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  third  named  Tycha,  was  built ;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent age,  Neapolis  was  added  to  them.  These  four 
towns  constituted  the  great  city  of  Tetrapolis,  or  Sy- 
racuse, (so  called  from  the  rich  fen  pastures  in  its 
vicinity)  which,  with  the  fortifications  of  the  Epi- 
polae,  erected  by  the  great  Dionysius,  covered  an  area 
twenty-two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  a 
population  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  free 
citizens,  which,  at  a  very  moderate  computation, 
would  make  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants 
little  less  than  two  millions.* 

Syracuse  was  doubtless  indebted  for  much  of  its 
internal  prosperity  and  foreign  influence  to  the  policy 
and  virtue  of  the  patriotic  Gelo  ;  and  for  much  of  its 
beauty  to  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  the  Olympic 
conqueror  Hiero  ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  how  much 
the  honour  of  the  national  character  was  advanced  by 
the  incorruptible  virtue,  and  the  extraordinary  talents, 
of  the  brave,  though  unfortunate,  Hermocrates. 

But  it  was  during  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  that  the  Syracusans  attained  that  height  of 
power  and  splendour  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
surrounding  nations,  and  has  appeared  incredible  to 
some  modern  historians. 

Of  the  real  character  and  conduct  of  this  illustrious 
prince,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a  decided  and 
accurate  judgment.  The  greater  part  of  those  writers 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  scanty  and  scattered 
materials  of  his  biography,  were  warm  advocates  of 
the  Ciceronian  doctrine,  that  the  whole  genus  of  ty- 
rants ought  to  be  extirpated  from  the  earth,  and  held 
up  to  universal  execration  ;  and  tyrannicides  are  sel- 
dom scrupulous  respecting  the  means  of  effecting 
either  object.  Yet  amidst  all  the  misrepresentation 
and  fiction,  to  which  the  extravagant  violence  of  the 

*  Diodorus  says  that  at  Agrigentum  the  free  population  was 
only  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 


democratic  spirit  pushed  the  party  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  substantial  truth  of  history  survives  ; 
and  a  moderate  share  of  industry  and  discernment  has 
served  to  strip  such  patriots  as  Harmodius  and  Dion 
of  their  ill-earned  popularity,  and  to  wipe  off  many 
stains  from  the  great  objects  of  their  ferocious 
hostility. 

But  whilst  we  make  all  due  allowances  for  the  effect 
of  republican  zeal  in  most  ancient  authors,  and  of  re- 
publican dishonesty  in  not  a  few  ;  and  find  a  generous 
pleasure  in  detecting  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdi- 
ties of  those  preposterous  stories  of  folly  and  wicked- 
ness and  cruelty  which  are  related  by  them  of  almost 
all  princes,  whom  they  indiscriminately  denominated 
tyrants;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  avoid  espous- 
ing the  cause  even  of  the  calumniated  with  too  much 
eagerness  ;  and  to  remember  that  he  is  not  to  become 
the  advocate  of  any  party,  though  that  party  may 
have  been  injuriously  treated,  but  to  adhere  with 
strictness  to  the  impartiality  of  his  judicial  character. 

The  greatest  modern  authority  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  Grecian  history  appears  occasionally  to 
deviate  from  this  obvious  line  of  duty. 

In  his  laudable  zeal  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
great  and  good  princes,  and  the  administration  of 
monarchical  or  aristocratical  governments  from  un- 
merited obloquy,  Mr.  Mitford  has  exercised  his  pecu- 
liar acuteness  and  uncommon  learning  in  casting  dis- 
credit upon  almost  every  authority  wbich  records 
their  vices  and  mismanagement ;  whilst  he  has 
adopted,  with  somewhat  more  eagerness  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  soundness  of  judgment, 
the  slighest  testimonies  in  their  favour  :  so  that  in 
availing  ourselves  of  his  able  assistance  to  lift  up  the 
dusky  veil  of  political  prejudice,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member, that  he  who  thus  displays  the  picture,  throws 
upon  it,  from  his  own  lamp,  the  lights  which  he  esteems 
most  advantageous.  Of  this  disposition  the  most 
striking  example  occurs  in  the  history  of  Sicily  during 
the  reign  of  the  great  Dionysius,  whom  Diodorus,  and 
Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers,  concur  in  repre- 
senting as  an  unprincipled  usurper,  governing  an  un- 
willing people  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  by 
the  most  oppressive  means,  and  stained  with  almost 
every  vice  of  which  human  nature  is  capable  :  but 
whom  Mr.  Mitford  considers  as  the  popular  leader  of 
a  commonwealth,  brave,  politic,  and  eminently  vir- 
tuous ;  obtaining  his  authority  by  steps  perfectly  un- 
exceptionable, retaining  it  solely  through  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  exercising  it  with 
unprecedented  wisdom,  mildness,  and  generosity. 

An  impartial  review  of  facts  admitted  on  all  sides, 
will  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  more  probable  than  either ; 
and  which  is  supported  by  a  brief,  but  masterly  sketch 
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Biography,  of  the  character  of  Dionysius  from  the  pen  of  Cornelius 
Nepos.  "  The  first  Dionysius  of  Sicily  was  conspicu- 
ous for  personal  prowess  and  military  skill ;  and, 
what  is  rare  in  a  tyrant,  he  was  by  no  means  profli- 
gate ;  neither  was  he  luxurious,  nor  avaricious ; 
covetous,  in  short,  of  nothing,  unless  of  monarchical 
and  permanent  power,  and  only  in  pursuit  of  that  ob- 
ject, cruel.  For  in  the  maintenance  of  his  govern- 
ment he  spared  the  life  of  no  man,  whom  he  supposed 
to  entertain  designs  of  treachery  against  him.  He 
obtained  the  direction  of  affairs  by  his  merit,  and  kept 
it  with  peculiar  good  fortune  to  the  end  of  his  life."* 
With  his  political  career,  indeed,  the  history  of  his 
life  commences  :  for  Diodorus  tells  us  nothing  but 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Hermocrates,t  and  other  au- 
thorities are  equally  silent  respecting  his  family  and 
early  life.  It  may  be  gleaned,  however,  from  some 
casual  hints,  principally  of  the  orators  who  have  at- 
tacked or  panegyrized  him,  that  his  birth  was  in  no  way 
remarkable,  either  for  elevation  or  meanness.  But 
that  his  fortune  was  ample,  his  education  that  of  a 
young  man  of  distinction,  and  his  connections  the 
first  in  the  state,  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who 
would  impute  to  him,  as  a  reproach,  the  mediocrity 
of  his  hereditary  rank.  The  political  party,  to  which 
he  was  attached  in  early  life,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  having  been  severely  wounded,  and  left  for  dead 
in  the  tumult,  when  the  virtuous  and  gallant  Hermo- 
crates  lost  his  life ;  as  well  as  from  his  intimacy  with 
Philistus  the  historian,  and  with  the  other  opponents 
of  Diocles,  and  of  the  democratic  faction, 

After  the  untimely  death  of  Hermocrates,  there 
remained  no  man  who  had  the  ability,  if  indeed  any 
of  the  seditious  party,  then  successful,  had  the  wish, 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  all  Sicily,  by  uniting  its 
numerous  independent  Grecian  settlements,  in  a  com- 
mon confederacy  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  partly  by  negociation,  and  partly  by 
arms,  never  ceased  to  aim  at  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  island,  till  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome 
laid  both  countries  in  the  dust.  No  sooner  was  an 
opening  offered,  by  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  fac- 
tion of  Diocles,  than  a  vast  armament,  naval  and  mi- 
litary, was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Hannibal,  to 
be  employed  in  reducing  Sicily  to  what  was  termed 
the  alliance  of  Carthage  ;  and  in  order  to  combine  the 
vigour  and  maturity  with  the  experience  of  age,  Hamil- 
car,  the  son  of  Hanno,  was  appointed  to  act  with  them. 
These  preparations,  though  their  destination  was 
sufficiently  understood,  were  met  by  no  corresponding 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  distracted 
by  factions,  and  discouraged  by  disasters.  The  Syra- 
cusans  tried  negociation,  and  failed  ;  the  other  states 
made  no  united  nor  effectual  efforts  to  avert  the  storm ; 
the  African  army  landed  without  material  opposition, 
and  commenced  at  once  a  regular  siege  and  blockade 
of  Agrigentum,  at  that  time  second  only  to  Syracuse 
in  power  and  greatness,  and  scarcely  its  inferor  in 
wealth  and  population. 

The  Agrigentines  had  long  ceased,  however,    to 

*  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Mitford,  who  allows  due  credit 
to  the  impartiality  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

t  Some  copies  have  Thermocrales.  Dionysius  having  married 
the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  may,  not  improbably,  have  been 
called  by  Diodorus  &  epjuoKparJK  through  inadvertence.  Yet 
Wesseling  believes  that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  same  name, 
one  the  father,  the  other  father-in-law,  of  Dionysius. 
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dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  rival  city,  and  a  friendly  Dinoysius 
alliance  was  maintained  between  them  till  the  period  the  Elder. 
of  the  assassination  of  Hermocrates, when  the  prevalence 
of  the  democratic  party  in  Syracuse  occasioned  a 
coolness  between  the  government  in  that  city  and  the 
ruling  powers  at  Agrigentum,  who  were  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian, that  is,  in  the  aristocratic  or  oligarchical 
interest.  But  the  alliance,  though  no  longer  cordial, 
remained  unbroken;  and  the  Syracusan  leaders,  at 
length  awakened  to  the  greatness  of  their  danger, 
determined  on  sending  prompt  and  effectual  relief  to 
the  besieged.  They  accordingly  summoned  their 
other  allies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  to  furnish  troops,  and 
despatched  Daphnaeus  with  a  collective  force  of  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  had  fortunately  been  delayed  by  the 
prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  and 
by  the  death  of  Hannibal ;  and  Daphnaeus  arriving  at 
this  juncture,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cisive advantage. 

But  in  Agrigentum,  as  in  most  Grecian  towns,  the 
opposition  of  parties  was  too  nearly  balanced  to  admit 
of  any  thing  resembling  consistency  in  public  mea- 
sures. The  people  rendered  unruly  by  the  prospect 
of  deliverance,  rose  upon  their  generals  and  murdered 
them  j  democratic  influence  was  once  more  re-esta- 
blished, and  produced  its  usual  consequences  ;  so  that 
although  the  zeal  of  their  Syracusan  allies  was 
sharpened  by  the  revolution  which  had  been  effected, 
no  due  advantage  was  taken  of  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred ;  and  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months,  Hamilcar  became  master  of  Agrigentum. 

This  event  caused  the  utmost  consternation  through- 
out Sicily.  Many  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Sy- 
racuse ;  and  some  embarked  for  Italy,  carrying  with 
them  their  families  and  fortunes.  The  Agrigentines 
who  had  escaped  from  their  city,  murmured  loudly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan  leaders  ;  and  a 
general  discontent  prevailed  among  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  that  men  so  unfit  should  have  been  appointed 
to  the  administration  of  affairs.  A  popular  as- 
sembly being  held  at  Syracuse,  and  no  one,  in  the 
general  dissatisfaction,  venturing  to  make  any  specific 
proposal,  Dionysius,  who  had  acquired  great  popu- 
larity by  his  courage  and  activity  under  Daphnaeus 
against  the  Carthaginians,  boldly  accused  the  generals 
of  corruption,  and  moved  that  the  people  should  not 
await  the  period  of  their  command  appointed  by  law, 
(when  their  conduct  would  regularly  come  under  con- 
sideration) but  should  inflict  instant  punishment  upon 
their  venality 

The   government,     in    return,  declared   Dionysius  E]ection  Of 
guilty  of  sedition,  and  proceeded  to  impose  a  fine  upon  Dionysius 
him  ;  but  the  influence  (or  according  to  Diodorus,  the  to  the 
suretiship)  of  his  friend,  the  historian  Philistus,  pro-  suPreme 
cured  for  him  a  second  hearing ;  and  he  urged  the  Power- 
popular  topics  of  invective  against  the  men  in  power 
with   so  much    effect,   that  the  administration  were 
compelled  to  resign,  and  Dionysius  himself,  as  he  pro- 
bably anticipated,  was  elected  among  their  successors, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

From  this  moment  he  became,  in  fact,  the  autocrat 
of  Syracuse  ;  for  his  colleagues  in  office,  whether 
willing  to  intrust  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  his 
hands,  or  wanting  the  talents  and  popularity  to  op- 
pose his  measures,  appear  to  have  taken  little  part  in 
the  government,  or  in  the  military  arrangements 
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winch  followed  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  an  ambi- 
tious young  man  would  not  be  unwilling  that  they 
should  quietly  sink  into  insignificance. 

His  first  care  was  to  recal  the  citizens  who  had 
been  exiled,  or  who  had  fled  from  their  country,  at 
the  period  of  the  banishment  of  Hermocrates  ;  and 
this  being  obviously  a  measure  of  sound  policy,  in  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  justice 
and  humanity,  it  was  in  vain  objected  by  a  few,  who 
already  dreaded  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  that 
Dionysius  would  thus  surround  himself  with  a  p'ower- 
t'ul  body  of  men  wholly  devoted  to  his  interest,  and 
of  principles  confessedly  hostile  to  an  unlimited 
democracy. 

About  this  time,  despatches  arrived  from  Gela,  soli- 
citing an  augmentation  of  the  force  sent  for  its  de- 
fence against  Hamilcar ;  and  Dionysius  went  thither 
in  person,  with  two  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse.  He  found  the  town,  as  was  usual,  distracted 
by  dissensions  between  the  aristocratic  and  popular 
factions;  and  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  com- 
manded the  auxiliary  forces,  unable  to  procure  the 
stipulated  payment  for  his  troops  :  an  assembly  of  the 
people  took  place,  and  order  was  restored  by  the  con- 
demnation to  death  of  some  of  the  most  seditious 
among  the  wealthier  citizens  ;  and  Dionysius  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  procure  a  decree,  that  the  funds 
arising  from  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  should 
be  applied  to  discharge  the  arrears  due  to  Dexippus  ; 
at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  troops 
he  had  brought  with  him,  he  promised  them  that  he 
would,  at  his  own  cost,  double  their  pay.  The  Ge- 
loans,  thus  restored  to  order,  were  profuse  in  their  gra- 
titude, and  sent  ambassadors  to  Syracuse  to  report 
their  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Dionysius,  upon 
whom  they  had  conferred  peculiar  marks  of  honour, 
entreating  him  to  continue  among  them  till  the  appre- 
hended danger  from  the  Carthaginians  should  be  over. 
Dionysius,  however,  had  a  more  important  charge  at 
home ;  and  promising  the  Geloans  to  watch  over 
their  safety,  he  departed  for  Syracuse. 

On  his  arrival,  it  happened  that  the  people  were 
coming  from  the  spectacles  of  the  theatre,  and  a  crowd 
was  immediately  collected  about  him,  eagerly  in- 
quiring for  news  respecting  the  enemy.  He  took  oc- 
casion to  reproach  them  with  their  supineness  and  in- 
difference in  being  occupied  in  festivities,  while 
Hamilcar  was  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
siege  of  their  city  ;  and  he  announced  his  own  inten- 
tion to  resign  his  command  on  account  of  the  incapa- 
city and  corruption  of  his  colleagues,  who,  he  insinu- 
ated, had  been  tampered  with  by  Hamilcar,  and  with 
whom  he  should,  in  consequence,  decline  to  act  any 
longer. 

It  is  probable  that  Dionysius  had  reserved  this  bold 
measure  till  he  felt  his  own  popularity  sufficiently 
established  to  overwhelm  any  opposition  which  could 
be  raised  to  him,  either  by  the  friends  of  the  accused, 
or  by  the  democratic  party,  who  were  always  hostile 
to  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  especially  if 
that  person  were  eminent  for  ability  and  virtue  ;  and 
the  result  fully  answered  his  expectations.  So  rapidly 
was  the  report  spread  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  treachery  of  the  generals,  and  so  universal  was 
the  panic  excited  by  it,  that  upon  his  calling  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people  the  next  morning,  his  colleagues 
were  denounced  as  traitors  to  their  country  ;  were  de- 


prived of  their  office  ;  and  the  consideration  of  thei  Dionysius 
punishment  reserved  for  a  special  meeting ;  the  ex-  the  Elder, 
ample  of  Gela,  and  the  dread  of  sharing  the  fate  of  ' 
Agrigentum,  sufficing  to  induce  the  people  to  commit 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  Dionysius,  with  the 
title  of  general  autocrator  ;  an  office,  it  should  seem, 
less  absolute,  but  more  permanent  than  that  of  dic- 
tator at  Rome,  and  comprising  all  the  duties  and  au- 
thorities of  a  governor-general  and  commander-in- 
chief.  Plutarch  asserts  that  Hipparinus,  a  man  of  the 
highest  rank  and  largest  fortune  in  Syracuse,  was  as- 
sociated with  Dionysius  in  power ;  and  the  assertion 
appears  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  manner  in 
which  Aristotle  speaks  of  their  joint  authority ;  but 
if  it  were  so,  Hipparinus  played  the  part  of  the  slave 
in  a  Roman  triumph. 
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Et  sibi  consul 


Ne  placeat,  curru  servus  portatur  eodem. 

The  responsibility,  and  the  power  belonged  to  Diony- 
sius ;  his  colleague  served  only  to  remind  him  that 
he  was  not  a  monarch  ;  nor  is  the  period  of  his  death 
noticed  in  any  extant  history. 

To  secure  himself  in  this  invidious  station,  the 
favour  of  the  populace,  and  especially  of  the  army, 
was  indispensable  ;  and  accordingly  he  began  by  pro- 
posing to  double  the  pay  of  the  soldiers ;  assuring 
the  assembly  that  the  revenue  of  the  state  could  well 
afford  it.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  on  public 
grounds,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  in  the  un- 
certainty in  which  we  are  left,  respecting  the  sources 
and  amount  of  the  public  income,  and  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  the  soldiers  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
at  Syracuse,  as  at  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  in 
proportion  as  the  military  system  became  more  regu- 
lar, and  the  service  consequently  more  completely  in- 
terrupted ordinary  employments,  the  small  stipend 
originally  allowed,  was  found  insufficient  for  the 
soldier's  comfort. 

His  next  measure  appears  more  exceptionable  :  Raises  a 
having  imitated  Pericles  in  his  manner  of  ingratiat-  '*>dy  guard 
ing  himself  with  the  military,  he  adopted  the  artifice 
of  Peisistratus  to  obtain,  for  his  personal  security, 
the  invidious  protection  of  a  body  guard ;  which 
though,  perhaps,  rendered  necessary  by  the  unusual 
mildness  and  liberality  of  his  administration,  which 
permitted  his  political  adversaries  to  live  unmolested 
in  the  city,  was  universally  reprobated  throughout 
Greece,  as  the  badge  and  support  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  imposed  upon  him  the  unpopular  appellation  of 
tyrant ;  a  word,  in  its  origin,  of  no  opprobrious  sig- 
nification, and  simply  denoting  a  chief;*  but  degraded 
by  the  democratic  prepossessions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  (as  villain  has  been  by  an  opposite  prejudice  in 
modern  Europe)  to  become  a  term  of  reproach. 

Having  ordered  all  the  troops  under  forty  years  of 
age  to  prepare  a  month's  provision  for  a  march  to 
Leontium,  which,  though  an  independent  ally,  was 
garrisoned  by  Syracusan  refugees  and  other  foreigners, 
he  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  fields  :  in  the  dusk, 
a  violent  tumult  arose;  and  the  domestics  of  the 
general  crying  out  that  he  had  been  treacherously 
attacked,  he  fled  with  all  expedition  to  the  citadel  of 
Leontium,  where  he  called  to  arms,  and  kept  up 

*  Thus  Jupiter,  without  any  irreverence,  was  called  tyrant  of 
heaven. 
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watch-fires  till  the  morning;  when  an  assembly  of 
the  people  being  convened,  voted  him  a  guard  of  six 
hundred  men,  to  be  selected  by  himself  from  among 
the  soldiers  most  devoted  to  his  person. 

His  enemies,  of  course,  treated  the  whole  affair  as 
the  contrivance  of  Dionysius,  and  represented  him  as 
having  called  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Leontium, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  composed  more  of  his  own 
creatures  than  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Syra- 
cuse j  but  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wished  to 
give  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him, 
and  for  that  purpose  thought  proper  to  pass  a  night 
on  the  road,  it  appears  that  Daphnaeus  and  Demar- 
chus,  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition, were  at  this  time,  actually  implicated  in  a 
treasonable  plot  against  him ;  and  the  two  former 
suffered  death  by  the  laws  of  their  country.  The 
Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  labouring  under  strong  sus- 
picion of  having  shared  in  their  crime,  was  ordered 
to  quit  the  city. 

Dionysius  certainly  neglected  no  means  of  strength- 
ening his  authority,  or  of  conciliating  popularity ; 
and  he  applied  himself  diligently  in  preparations  for 
the  expected  contest  with  Hamilcar.  The  democratic 
writers,  as  usual,  attribute  every  measure  which  his 
military  skill  and  foresight  adopted,  (even  the  neces- 
sary expedient  of  engaging  a  mercenary  force,  and 
the  advantageous  position  which  he  selected  for  his 
camp)  to  his  determination  of  establishing  himself  in 
absolute  power.  But  if  his  bold  and  active  spirit  was 
not  insensible  to  the  allurements  of  ambition,  nor  his 
virtue  always  proof  against  its  temptations,  there  is 
at  least  abundant  proof  in  his  whole  conduct,  that  his 
ambition  was  that  of  a  great  and  generous  mind,  and 
was  uniformly  directed  to  promote  the  safety,  the 
glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  country ;  all  of  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  depended  upon  his  retaining  the 
reins  of  government.  To  confirm  his  connection  with 
the  noblest  and  most  popular  families  of  Syracuse,  he 
married,  about  this  time,  (B.  c.  405)  Arete,  the 
daughter  of  that  enlightened  patriot,  Herrnocrates; 
and  he  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  own  sister,  Theste, 
upon  another  relative  of  the  same  family. 

Hamilcar,  meanwhile,  having  wintered  his  army 
in  Agrigentum,  continued  to  make  great  preparations 
for  the  reduction  of  Gela  in  the  spring ;  and  Diony- 
sius was  neither  deceived  in  his  object,  nor  remiss  in 
his  endeavours  to  obviate  it.  He  enrolled  every  Syra- 
cusan  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  he  called  out  the 
contingent  forces  of  the  Sicilian  allies ;  and  obtained 
succours  from  the  Greek  states  in  Italy ;  and  still 
further,  he  augmented  his  army  by  engaging  mer- 
cenary troops ;  the  whole  amounting,  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  to  thirty  thousand  foot, 
a  thousand  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  With  this 
force  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gela ;  and  on  his 
arrival,  pitching  his  camp  near  the  sea,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  communication  with  the  fleet,  he  endea- 
voured to  intercept  the  supplies  of  the  Carthaginians 
by  sea  and  land,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  their  lines.  And  with  this  view  he 
remained  quietly  in  his  position  for  twenty  days. 

But  the  temper  and  constitution  of  a  Grecian  army, 
trained  in  republican  principles,  and  accustomed  to 
submit  to  control  only  in  active  service,  was  ill 
adapted  to  protracted  operations ;  and  Dionysius  be- 
came sensible  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  lead 
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his  men  into  action  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Dionysius 
Watching  his  opportunity,  therefore,  he  formed  his  the  Elder, 
infantry  in  three  divisions,  who  were  to  advance  by 
different  routes,  and  to  commence  an  attack  on  the 
three  points  of  the  camp  at  once:  the  cavalry  had 
orders  to  act  as  a  reserve,  and  the  fleet  to  assist  in 
forcing  the  lines  next  the  shore.  But  although  the 
plan  was  ably  arranged,  either  the  distances  had  been 
miscalculated,  or  some  disaffection  among  the  troops 
occasioned  a  defect  of  communication,  for  the  Italian 
allies,  after  conducting  themselves  with  great  gal- 
lantry, being  unsupported,  were  repulsed  with  severe 
loss  ;  and  were  only  preserved  from  entire  destruc- 
tion by  the  protection  of  the  fleet ;  the  Sicilians,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  retreated  into  the  town,  leav- 
ing six  hundred  slain  on  the  field  ;  and  Dionysius 
himself,  met  with  so  many  unexpected  obstructions 
in  advancing  through  the  streets  with  the  division 
under  his  immediate  command,  that  he  arrived  only 
in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  to 
retire  within  the  walls. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held,  and  in 
order  to  gain  time,  a  herald  was  sent  to  Hamilcar, 
with  a  request  that  the  Greeks  might  be  permitted 
to  bury  their  dead.  During  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities which  this  occasioned,  Dionysius  prepared  to 
evacuate  the  town,  now  no  longer  deemed  defensible ; 
and  leaving  two  thousand  light  troops  to  kindle  the 
fires,  and  keep  up  other  appearances  of  habitation,  he 
withdrew  the  whole  population  of  Gela  during  the 
night,  and  sent  them  forwards  in  safety  towards 
Syracuse.  He,  himself,  meanwhile,  went  to  Cama- 
rina,  and  directed  all  the  citizens,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  moveable  property,  to  prepare  for  an 
immediate  removal ,  and  so  convinced  were  they  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  that  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness was  manifested  in  obeying  his  orders;  and  in  a 
few  hours  they  also  were  on  the  road  to  the  only 
place  which  now  appeared  to  offer  any  security  from 
the  invading  army. 

But  Dionysius  was  not  exempt  from  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  failure,  though  the  measures  which  he 
adopted  to  save  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  from 
total  ruin  and  destruction,  were  undeniably  well 
planned  and  ably  executed.  Some  few,  from  age  or 
sickness,  or  obstinacy,  were  left  behind,  and  their 
complaints  produced  a  strong  sensation  of  pity,  not 
unmingled  with  indignation ;  others,  whose  feeble- 
ness was  ill  calculated  for  a  march,  necessarily  rapid, 
were  overcome  by  fatigue  and  vexation ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  disaffected  persons  in  the  army  to 
inflame  these  natural  discontents,  and  to  represent 
the  whole  transaction  as  a  scheme  of  the  general  for 
increasing  the  population  of  his  own  city,  and  esta- 
blishing a  despotic  power  over  Sicily,  by  means  of 
the  Carthaginians.  The  Italian  allies,  fired  at  the 
idea  that  their  exposure  to  extreme  danger  had  been 
preconcerted,  immediately  crossed  the  island  and  re- 
turned home  j  and  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  by  whose 
inactivity  or  treachery,  the  defeat  at  Gela  seems  partly 
to  have  been  occasioned,  and  most  of  whom  were  of 
the  violent  democratic  party,  would  have  murdered 
Dionysius  on  the  march,  had  not  his  body  guard  been 
vigilant  and  faithful.  Failing  in  this  design,  they 
deserted  and  hastened  to  Syracuse,  where  forging  a 
tale  which  suited  their  purpose,  and  asserting  that 
the  whole  army  had  conspired  against  the  tyrant, 
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they  obtained  ready  admission  within  the  fortifi^a- 
1  tions  ;  and  proceeding  (with  such  friends  to  their 
cause  as  they  could  collect)  to  the  house  of  Diony- 
sius,  not  only  pillaged  and  destroyed  his  property, 
but  with  true  republican  brutality,  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  his  innocent  wife,  the  hapless  Arete, 
who,  like  another  Lucretia,  disdained  to  survive  her 
involuntary  shame. 

The  general,  meanwhile,  informed  of  the  desertion 
of  so  large  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  suspecting  it  to  be 
their  intention  to  raise  a  sedition  against  him,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  anticipate  their  arrival  in  the 
city  :  taking  with  him  his  body  guard  of  six  hundred, 
and  one  hundred  horse,  on  whose  attachment  he 
could  rely,  he  marched  fifty  miles  with  extraordinary 
speed,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  Acradina.  Finding  it  closed  against  him, 
he  set  fire  to  it  by  means  of  some  fuel  which  acci- 
dentally lay  near,  and  while  this  was  doing,  collected 
together  such  of  his  followers  as  had  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  him.  The  gate  at  length  giving  way, 
he  rushed  through  Acradina,  and  finding  a  party  of 
his  principal  enemies  collected  in  the  forum,  and  the 
people  in  general  not  disposed  to  interfere,  he  put 
them  all  to  the  sword ;  and  passing  immediately 
through  the  city,  he  executed,  or  forced  into  exile, 
the  partisans  of  the  atrocious  conspiracy.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  remainder  of  the  mercenary  troops, 
and  all  the  Sicilian  allies,  arrived  in  good  order  at 
.Syracuse  ;  but  the  Geloan  and  Camarinean  emigrants, 
alarmed  by  the  suggestions  of  the  disaffected,  had 
turned  aside  to  take  refuge  among  the  Leontines. 

Syracuse  thus  weakened  and  distracted,  appeared  to 
offer  an  easy  prey  to  the  victorious  army  of  Hamil- 
car;  but  untoward  circumstances,  among  which  was 
the  spread  of  a  pestilential  disorder  among  his  troops, 
induced  the  Carthaginian  general  to  send  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Dionysius,  reminding  him  that  the  conqueror 
was  making  overtures  to  the  conquered.  His  pro- 
posals were  gladly  received ;  and  it  being  equally  the 
interest  of  both  parties  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  a 
treaty  was  soon  concluded,  the  terms  of  which  con- 
siderably extended  the  dominion  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily,  whilst  it  deprived  Syracuse  of  all  her  depen- 
dencies. The  prisoners  and  ships  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  were  exchanged  ;  and  Hamilcar  imme- 
diately conducted  home  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
diminished,  according  to  Diodorus,  by  half  its  num- 
ber ;  carrying  with  him  an  infection  which  spread 
rapidly  in  Africa,  and  not  only  wasted  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  but  depopulated  the  neighbouring  states  ; 
and  for  many  years  weakened  the  power  of  the 
empire. 

Dionysius  thus  freed  from  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  employed  all  the  activity  of  his  extraordinary 
genius  in  confirming  his  government,  and  in  augment- 
ing the  resources  and  power  of  his  country ;  and  in 
the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  secure  these 
objects,  he  displayed  that  political  sagacity  and 
patriotic  liberality,  which  led  Scipio  to  rank  him 
among  the  first  of  statesmen  and  commanders ;  and 
Isocrates  to  recommend  his  conduct  for  the  imitation 
of  Philip  of  Macedon.  With  a  noble  and  enlightened 
ambition,  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  master 
of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  by  making  himself  neces- 
sary' to  its  glory  and  prosperity  ;  and  it  appears 
clearly,  even  in  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by 
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writers  devoted  to  the  adverse  faction,  that  •.•  'Ji' 
triumphed  over  them  rather  by  means  of  a  majority  tlie 
who  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  his  govern- 
ment, than  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  repressed 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  and  punished  those  who 
could  neither  be  gained  by  moderation,  nor  trusted 
with  safety.  Though  he  is  accused  of  employing 
foreign  influence  to  establish  his  despotic  power,  the 
charge  is  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  is 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
invariably  pursued  towards  foreign  powers,  as  well 
as  by  the  system  which  he  followed  at  home  ;  the 
very  reverse  of  that  narrow  and  selfish  policy,  gene- 
rally adopted  by  tyrants  in  Greece,  who  were  afraid 
of  encouraging  among  their  people  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, lest  it  should  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties  ;  and  who  sacrificed  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  state,  to  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  ascendancy  of  Syracuse  over  the  other  states  Fortificm- 
of  Sicily,  and  its  safety  from  the  invasion  of  the  con-  tions  of  Sy- 
tinental  nations,  obviously  depended,  chiefly,  upon  nc^K 
its  marine,  which  Dionysius  determined  to  place  gjJ^J*1 
immediately  upon  a  footing  of  unprecedented  strength 
and  magnificence.  Surrounding  the  island  of  Ortygiae, 
which  separates  the  great  and  lesser  harbours,  with 
prodigiously  strong  and  lofty  walls  surmounted  by 
numerous  turrets ;  he  fortified  both  entrances  to  the 
Laccian  port,  which  was  shut  in  by  gates,  admitting 
no  more  than  one  ship  at  a  time  ;  the  interior  was 
adapted  for  receiving  sixty  ships  of  war,  and  boat- 
houses  were  erected  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather. 
The  entrance  on  the  land  side  was  protected  by  a 
strong  citadel,  (called  Pentapyle,  or  Five  Gates)  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  porticoes,  calculated  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  large  army,  in  a  climate  where 
sudden  transitions  from  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
to  the  chilling  damps  of  the  evening,  are  particularly 
injurious  to  men  exposed  to  the  open  air.  It  is  even 
said,  that  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  was  paved  with 
large  flat  stones,  and  an  aqueduct  *aid  under  it,  which 
supplied  the  fortress  with  fresh  water;  but  this 
story,  as  its  authority  seems  questionable,  and  the 
utility*  of  the  design  doubtful,  is  scarcely  deserving  of 
credit.  The  whole  fortification  and  naval  arsenal 
were  certainly  so  complete  as  to  be  impregnable  by 
any  arts  of  war  then  known  ;  though,  being  com- 
manded by  higher  ground  in  the  district  of  Achra- 
dina,  it  has  yielded  to  modern  f  improvements  in 
science.  The  younger  Dionysius  maintained  himself 
within  it,  at  a  later  period,  long  after  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  city  were  occupied  by  different  enemies, 
each  more  popular  and  powerful  than  himself,  and 
capitulated  at  last  on  favourable  terms  ;  and  even 
the  all-conquering  Roman  arms,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Marcellus,  having  gained  possession  of 
the  other  parts  of  Syracuse,  were  indebted  to  treachery 
for  the  reduction  of  the  citadel;  and  when  once 
master  of  it,  the  praetor  became  so  sensible  of  its 
strength  and  importance,  that  he  compelled  all  the 
natives  to  remove  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  town 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  his  navy,  j'r,,.i,..1(.eof 
Dionysius  employed  a  number  of  workmen  in  ship  h 
building  ;  and  to  increase  his  own  popularity,  as  well 
as  the  strength  and  population  of  the  place,  he  divided 

*  There  are  fresh  springs  in  the  island. 
f  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  A.  D.  1735. 
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the  land  which  had  escheated  to  the  state*  among  all 
classes  of  freemen,  including  resident  foreigners,  and 
manumitted  slaves,  whom  he  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizens,  under  the  appellation  of  Neapolites ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  class  of  persons  principally 
inhabited  the  district  of  Neapolis,  which  appears 
scarcely  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege,  (OL.  91.)  but  grew  into  a  large  and  handsome 
town  under  the  auspices  of  Dionysius. 

In  this  division  of  land,  as  was  natural,  and  by  no 
means  reprehensible,  Diodorus  asserts,  that  those 
who  had  been  faithful  and  active  in  the  service  of  the 
governor  general  obtained  the  fairest  portions  ;  and 
that  in  assigning  the  habitations  of  the  new  citizens, 
he  took  care  to  people  with  his  most  steady  adherents, 
the  strong  fortress  of  the  island,  which  he  made  his 
own  residence,  and  decorated  with  beautiful  sculpture 
and  magnificent  gardens ;  where  his  son  afterwards 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory. 

These  peaceful  occupations,  congenial  to  the  taste 
and  talents  of  Dionysius,  were  interrupted  by  a  re- 
newal of  that  factious  spirit  which  so  unhappily 
blighted  the  prosperity  of  almost  every  Grecian  state. 
A  detachment  which  had  been  sent  against  a  marauding 
party  of  native  Sicilians,  having  murdered  their  com- 
manding officer,  sent  to  the  Syracusan  refugees,  whom 
the  moderation  of  Dionysius  had  permitted  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  garrison  of  JEtna,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mountains,  for  a  troop  of  cavalry ;  and  having 
readily  obtained  what,  in  all  likelihood,  had  previously 
been  promised,  they  marched  back  to  Syracuse  under 
the  conduct  of  the  assassins,  with  the  intention  of 
effecting  a  revolution.  In  the  meanwhile  they  soli- 
cited from  Rhegium,  in  Italy,  and  from  Messina,  (now, 
though  an  oligarchical  state,  brought  over  to  the  se- 
ditious party,)  a  naval  force  to  co-operate  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty ;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ships  of  war  were  despatched  to  their  assistance. 
The  land  force  immediately  seized  the  Epipolae,  a 
craggy  and  precipitous  eminence,  commanding  great 
part  of  the  city  ;  and  the  measures  of  the  rebels  were 
conducted  with  so  much  promptitude  and  ability,  that 
Dionysius  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  within  the  for- 
tifications of  the  island,  to  which  he  thus  early  be- 
came indebted  for  the  preservation,  not  merely  of  his 
power,  but  of  his  life.  A  large  reward  was  pro- 
claimed for  his  head,  and  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  his  troops  to  desert  him,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  democratic  historian,  not  without  effect.  Block- 
aded now  by  sea  and  land,  the  battering  engines 
planted  against  his  walls,  and  all  communication  with 
his  own  party  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  city  being 
cut  off,  the  governor-general  held  at  council  of  war, 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  proposal  made  to1  the  rebels 
that  he  should  surrender  the  citadel,  on  condition 
of  being  permitted  to  quit  Sicily  with  as  many  of  his 
followers,  and  as  much  of  his  property,  as  could  be 
conveyed  in  five  ships  of  the  line.  His  real  object, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  to  gain  time,  and  to 
open  the  means  of  intercourse  with  his  friends  in  the 
city,  and  with  his  Sicilian  partisans.  By  this  artifice 
he  contrived  to  introduce  reinforcements  into  the 

*  There  seems  nothing  in  history  to  warrant  the  idea  that  any 
thing  like  an  Agrarian  law,  or  any  invasion  of  private  property 
took  place. 

t  The  accounts  of  what  passed  in  the  council  bear,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  observes,  every  mark  of  fiction. 


island  •  and  very  shortly  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
insurgents  from  the  remaining  parts  of  Syracuse,  and 
in  completely  re-establishing  his  authority. 

In  the  tumult  which  unavoidably  accompanied  this 
counter-revolution,  Diodorus  himself  admits  that 
Dionysius  rode  up  and  down  restraining  his  troops 
from  bloodshed,  and  that  he  bestowed  the  honourable 
burial  of  citizens  indiscriminately  upon  all  who  fell 
of  both  parties.  An  act  of  piety  and  generosity,  as 
well  as  of  liberal  policy,  which  republican  gratitude 
rewarded  by  praying  that  "  his  opponents  might 
speedily  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  favour." 
The  governor-general,  however,  persisted  in  his  en- 
deavours to  conciliate  the  people,  offering  free  pardon 
to  all  who  would  return  to  their  homes,  and  receiv- 
ing such  ns  availed  themselves  of  his  clemency  with 
every  mark  of  favour. 

Dionysius  thus  restored  to  power,  and  apparently 
confirmed  in  it,  was  regarded  by  all  the  common- 
wealths of  Greece  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  ;  and  Aristus 
was  despatched  as  ambassador  from  Sparta,  with  in- 
structions, as  it  appears  from  the  sequel,  to  engage 
the  stronger  party  in  the  Lacedaemonian  interest. 
With  this  vie\v  he  at  once  flattered  the  court,  and 
tampered  with  the  people  ;  till  finding  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Nicoteles,  a  secret  agent  of  the  Corinthian 
government,  prevailed  over  his  own  among  the  dis- 
affected party,  he  entered  warmly  into  the  views  of 
Dionysius,  assisted  in  detecting  an  extensive  con- 
spiracy which  was  forming  with  the  sanction  of  Co- 
rinth, and  denounced  Nicoteles  as  a  traitor.  The 
measures  which  followed  partook  strongly  of  Spartan 
severity  ;  and  though  apparently  called  for  by  the 
dangerous  spirit  of  the  times,  were  rather  submitted 
to  than  willingly  embraced  by  the  liberal  temper  of 
the  governor-general.  Nicoteles  was  condemned  to 
death  ;  several  of  the  most  violent  partisans  of  sedi- 
tion were  banished  ;  and,  during  the  ensuing  harvest, 
the  mob  of  Syracuse,  or,  in  the  factious  phrase,  the 
people,  were  deprived  of  their  armour.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  settlements,  like  some  of  our  own  colonies, 
were  destitute  of  country  habitations  ;  and  a  system  of 
tillage,  imperfect  indeed,  but  sufficient,  in  the  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate  of  Sicily,  to  produce  an  abund- 
ant crop,  was  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  fortified 
towns,  who,  except  during  harvest,  seldom  slept  in 
the  fields.  But  at  that  season,  booths  and  arbours 
supplied  the  place  of  more  durable  shelter,  and  the 
whole  labouring  population  evacuated  the  cities,  and 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  open  air.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  this  custom  to  search  the  houses  for  arms,  and  thus 
to  give  a  secure  ascendancy  to  a  military  government. 

The  exiles  taking  refuge  in  JFAna,  rendered  that 
place  so  populous,  and  so  formidable,  that  no  perma- 
nent tranquillity  could  be  expected,  whilst  an  inveterate 
enemy  should  continue  to  hold  a  post  every  way  cal- 
culated for  the  encouragement  of  plots  and  conspi- 
racies in  Syracuse.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
level  it  with  the  ground,  and  to  disperse  the  inha- 
bitants. Most  of  them,  it  is  supposed,  found  a  wel- 
come reception  amongst  the  Rhegians,  who  persevered 
to  the  last  in  their  hostility  against  Dionysius. 
,  These  vigorous  measures  produced  a  temporary 
cessation  of  war  and  sedition,  and  allowed  leisure  for 
the  advancement  of  the  extensive  plans  formed  by  the 
genius  of  Dionysius  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
native  city,  in  prosecution  of  his  favourite  object  to 
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make  Syracuse  the  metropolis  of  Sicily,  and  the  rival 
of  Carthage. 

That  powerful  state  had  been  so  weakened  by  the 
extensive  desolation  of  the  pestilence  which  drove 
Hamilcar  from  Sicily,  as  to  be  incapable,  at  this 
period,  of  interfering  with  effect  in  foreign  affairs; 
and  Dionysius  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, thus  unexpectedly  afforded,  to  bring  many  of 
the  smaller  Grecian  and  Sicilian  towns  again  into 
alliance  with  Syracuse,  and  even  to  extend  his  influ- 
ence among  the  independent  states  in  Italy  ;  and  so 
rapid  was  the  growth  of  political  power  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  which  ensued,  as  to  excite  the 
envy  and  astonishment  of  cotemporary  nations,  and 
the  incredulity  of  modern  critics. 

It  could  not,  however,  escape  the  sagacity  of  the 
governor-general,  that  the  supineness  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians was  not  likely  to  continue  long ;  and  that  the  fame 
of  his  success  must  speedily  rouse  them  to  avenge  his 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  his  contempt  of  their 
authority.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  storm  was 
not  to  be  averted  by  concession,  nor  to  be  resisted  by 
any  thing  short  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
preparations.  Profiting  by  past  experience,  he  deter- 
mined to  fortify  the  commanding  site  of  the  Epipolae, 
(which  had  repeatedly  been  the  source  of  danger  to 
the  town)  and  convert  it  into  a  fortress  for  its  defence. 

The  rock  is  precipitous,  and  nearly  inaccessible  on 
the  north  side  ;  and  the  plan  adopted  was  to  crown 
it  with  a  strong  citadel,  and  by  a  long  wall,  sur- 
mounted with  towers,  to  connect  it  with  the  walls  of 
the  town  .  an  extent  of  building,  altogether,  of  above 
thirty  furlongs,  (about  four  miles)  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  reckoned  the  finest  existing  specimen 
of  ancient  military  architecture.  "  We  were  quite 
astonished,"  observes  an  intelligent  English  tourist, 
"  at  the  magnitude  of  the  subterranean  passages,  from 
whence  both  infantry  and  cavalry  might  make  their 
sallies,  and  retreat  again  under  protection  of  the 
fort.  We  admired  the  huge  square  towers  of  solid 
masonry ;  the  excellent  contrivance  of  its  gateways 
for  every  purpose  of  defence  ;  the  vast  blocks  of  its 
parapets,  which  lay  upon  the  ground,  bored  with 
grooves,  by  which  melted  pitch  or  lead  were  poured 
down  upon  the  assailants.  Nor  did  the  art  and  judg- 
ment fail  to  strike  us  with  which  the  walls  were 
built ;  constituted  of  immense  blocks,  without  cement, 
they  varied  in  thickness,  according  as  the  situation 
required  :  where  nature  herself  had  assisted  in  form- 
ing the  rampart,  they  measured  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  in  breadth ;  but  in  more  unguarded  situations, 
they  were  fifteen,  of  that  species  of  building  which 
the  ancients  called  emplecton."  *  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  great  work  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, Dionysius  engaged  sixty  thousand  citizens  to 
labour  unremittingly  in  building,  exclusive  of  an 
immense  number  of  artists  of  various  descriptions, 
employed  in  squaring  the  stones,  and  fitting  the 
materials,  and  a  multitude  of  labourers  at  work  in 
the  quarries,  t  Six  thousand  oxen  were  required  to 
draw  the  huge  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  con- 

*  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  &c.  vol.  i. 

f  These  lautumiae  were  excavated  so  regularly  as  to  form  mag- 
nificent and  secure  prisons,  (as  the  Athenians  found  to  iheir  cost) 
and  excited  the  great  admiration  of  Cicero,  who  cnlls  them  opus 
vere  reffium — a  truly  royal  work.  They  are  open  at  top,  and  are 
uow  laid  out  into  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 
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structed ;  and  it  has   ingeniously  been    conjecturvd,  Dionysins 
that   the  materials  of  the  great  works    thrown   up  tll(>  ' 
near  this  spot  by  Nicias  during  the  Athenian  invasion, 
contributed  to  facilitate  the  present  undertaking.    Tin- 
new  fortress  obtained  the  name   of  Hexapyle,    (Six 
Gates)  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inhabited,    occasioned    the    name   Tetrapolis   to  be 
exchanged  for  Pentapolis. 

From  the  eminence  of  the  Epipolae,  Dionysius  must 
have  enjoyed  a  noble  prospect  of  the  whole  city,  with 
all  its  palaces,  and  temples,  and  gardens,  its  impreg- 
nable fortresses,  and  magnificent  harbours,  filled  with 
the  preparations  for  war,  and  the  occupations  of  peace  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  exultation  of  spirit  with 
which  he  viewed  the  scene  of  splendour  and  pros- 
perity before  him,  so  much  the  work  of  his  own  gene- 
rosity and  genius.  In  this  enjoyment  he  passed  much 
of  his  time  during  the  building  of  the  Hexapyle, 
mingling  freely  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  en- 
couraging industry,  rewarding  talent,  assisting  per- 
sonally on  any  emergency,  and  laying  aside,  like  the 
great  czar  Peter,  not  only  the  guards  and  attendance, 
but  the  manner  of  royalty,  to  render  his  instructions 
to  the  workmen  more  familiar,  and  his  design  more 
popular ;  and  so  great  was  the  /eal  with  which  his 
people  worked  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that  the 
undertaking  was  completed  in  three  weeks. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  Fictions  of 
of  the  conduct  of  the  governor-general  on  this  and  historians 
similar  occasions,  with  the  stories  related  by  Plu-  refuted, 
tarch,  and  even  by  Diodorus,  of  his  arbitrary  violence, 
despotic  system  of  government,  and  excessive  dread  of 
popular  fury  or  private  revenge.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
he  who  could  thus  trust  himself  unarmed  and  unat- 
tended among  nearly  an  hundred  thousand  of  the 
people  indiscriminately  assembled,  must  have  felt 
assured  that  they  were  neither  dissatisfied  with  his 
administration,  nor  aggrieved  by  private  wrong  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  a  man  so  secure  in  the 
midst  of  the  populace,  could  be  cruel  and  suspicious 
at  home.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  rejecting 
the  anecdotes  told  of  his  having  his  hair  and  beard 
trimmed  with  a  live  coal,  lest  his  barber  should  cut 
his  throat ;  of  his  obliging  all  who  approached  him 
to  strip  and  change  their  clothes  in  the  vestibule  of 
his  apartment,  lest  they  should  have  concealed  some 
weapon  in  their  dress ;  of  his  rage  against  his  own 
brother  for  raising  a  spear  to  point  out  a  distant  ob- 
ject ;  and  a  number  of  similar  tales,  which  republican 
bitterness  delighted  to  heap  upon  a  great  and  successful 
tyrant,  not  a  few  of  which  have  been  related  of  others 
besides  Dionysius.  To  him  alone,  however,  belongs 
the  celebrated  story  of  the  feast  of  Damocles,  which, 
if  true,  implies  nothing  more  than  that  Dionysius,  by 
a  practical  allegory,  conveyed  an  important  lesson  on 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  royalty  to  a  man  who 
ignorantly  envied  the  splendour  and  luxuries  of  the 
palace.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conjecture  the 
design  of  that  extraordinary  cavern  in  the  lautumiae 
of  Neapolis,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius,  and  vulgarly  believed  to  have  been  made 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  numerous  prisoners  confined  in  it  by  his 
jealous  timidity ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  refer- 
ring its  construction  to  the  time  of  the  excavation  of 
the  lautumiae ;  and  although  the  cavern  possesses 
some  amusing  properties  for  the  conveyance  of  sound. 
5  B£ 
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Biography,  it  is  incapable  of  answering  the  purpose  for  which  the 
tyrant  is  said  to  have  designed  it. 

There  were,  undoubtedly,  some  periods  of  his  life 
when  the  violence  and  treachery  of  the  republican 
faction  must  have  rendered  extreme  caution  indispen- 
sably necessary  :  and  when  an  enormous  reward  was 
offered  for  his  assassination,  common  prudence  would 
oblige  him  to  be  circumspect  in  admitting  strangers 
to  his  presence.  But  these  precautions,  whatever 
they  might  be,  ceased  with  the  occasions  that  gave 
rise  to  them  ;  and  Dionysius  lived  more  unguardedly 
among  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  than  is  usual  with 
popular  princes  in  limited  monarchies. 

After  a  short  season  of  unexampled  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  in  Syracuse,  when  faction  every 
where  paused  from  its  continual  agitations,  as  if 
to  become  a  spectator  of  the  bold  undertaking  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  wonderful  return  of  his  Grecian  army, 
the  Rhegian  people  —  (the  staunch  promoters  of 
revolution,  stimulated  by  the  Syracusan  exiles  who 
had  taken  refuge  among  them  ;  and  affecting  to  com- 
miserate the  fate  of  their  kindred,  the  inhabitants  of 
Naxos  and  Catana,  who  had  entered  into  the  alliance 
of  Dionysius,) — fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  war, 
and  embarked  an  army  of  six  thousand  infantry,  and 
six  hundred  cavalry,  in  what  was  then,  as  now,  de- 
nominated by  the  cant  of  party,  "  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty;"  in  other  words,  the  overthrow  of  an  estab- 
lished, peaceful,  and  flourishing  state,  by  means  of 
stimulating  the  worst  passions  of  the  lowest  people. 

The  Rhegians  contrived  to  engage  in  this  attempt 
the  oligarchical  administration  of  Messena,  who  sent 
them  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  foot,  four 
hundred  horse,  and  thirty  ships  of  the  line  ;  but  the 
government  of  Syracuse  was  at  this  time  so  popular 
in  Sicily,  that  the  Messenian  soldiers,  on  learning  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  refused  to  obey  their  generals; 
and  the  Italians,  deprived  of  their  assistance,  and 
unable  alone  to  meet  the  forces  which  Dionysius  had 
led  out  to  oppose  them,  were  glad  to  obtain  peace  on 
easy  terms. 

The  consequence  of  this  ill-conducted  scheme  was 
the  extension  of  the  Syracusan  empire,  (for  so  the 
Greek  historians  are  accustomed  to  term  the  supre- 
macy of  the  first  state  in  a  confederacy)  not  merely 
in  Sicily,  but  also  over  several  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Italy ;  so  that  Dionysius  from  this  period 
was  not  unusually  called  "  the  tyrant  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,"  being  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  nation,  both  in 
the  island,  and  on  the  adjoining  continent.  Nor  did 
he  remit  his  exertions  to  strengthen  his  interest,  and 
to  combine  the  whole  Grecian  name  in  one  league 
against  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily. 

He  had  now  leisure  to  resume  those  prodigious  pre- 
parations against  invasion  which  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages,  and  of  which  the 
native  historian  observes,  that  each  of  his  numerous 
undertakings  appears  sufficient  to  have  absorbed  the 
whole  resources  of  the  state.  By  what  means  he 
raised  such  enormous  sums,  without  any  apparent 
diminution  of  individual  wealth  among  the  citizens, 
any  oppression  of  the  allies,  or  any  known  opportunity 
for  considerable  plunder,  no  ancient  writer  now  ex- 
tant has  left  us  a  satisfactory  account.  We  learn, 
nowever,  that*  one  source  of  revenue  was  a  kind  of 

*  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  that  Dionysius  endeavoured 
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poll-tax,  the  origin  of  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  Dionysius 
Dionysius,  foreseeing  that  he  might  probably  want  the  Elder, 
large  supplies  of  money  on  some  future  emergency, 
when  his  credit  and  popularity  might  be  less  produc- 
tive, gave  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  an  imme- 
diate and  general  contribution  for  a  secret  service, 
the  nature  of  which  could  not,  consistently  with  its 
object,  be  disclosed.  The  tax  was  readily  granted, 
and  paid ;  and  soon  afterwards  public  notice  was 
given,  that  circumstances  having  occurred  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  projected  plan,  the  money  which 
had  been  raised  would  be  repaid  on  application  at 
the  treasury.  So  great  was  the  confidence  gained  by 
this  artifice,  in  the  integrity  of  the  administration, 
that,  when  the  real  necessity  arose,  the  supply  was 
obtained  without  any  difficulty. 

Such  indeed  was  the  universal  popularity  of  the 
scheme  for  driving  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sicily, 
that  the  government  received  frequent  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  labour,  materials,  and  money.  In  the 
last  essential  supply  Dionysius  seems,  by  whatever 
means,  to  have  abounded.  He  not  only  paid  the 
numerous  artisans  whom  he  engaged  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  but  stimu- 
lated their  activity,  and  rewarded  their  ingenuity,  by 
giving  splendid  prizes  to  the  best  executed  designs. 
By  these  means  he  drew  to  Syracuse  all  who  possessed 
either  skill  or  industry  in  mechanical  operations,  and 
he  displayed  the  most  consummate  genius  in  directing 
and  superintending  the  works.  The  existing  fleet  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  ships  was  speedily  put  into  com- 
plete repair,  and  two  hundred  additional  vessels  were 
built,  some  of  which  were  upon  a  new  construction, 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  yet  known,  and  having 
two  more  banks  of  oars  than  the  ordinary  trireme, 
obtained  the  name  of  quinqueremes.  To  secure  this 
powerful  navy  from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  the 
number  of  boat-houses  in  the  harbour  was  doubled, 
and  many  of  them  made  capable  of  containing  two 
ships.  While,  with  a  policy  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  the  despotic  system  attributed  to  him,  Dionysius 
used  all  his  influence  to  engage  the  citizens  of  Syra- 
cuse in  the  naval  service,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
half  manning  his  fleet  with  a  class  of  sailors  whom  no 
tyrant,  ruling  against  the  will  of  the  people,  could 
have  trusted  within  the  walls  of  the  arsenal. 

Diodorus  asserts,  that  the  battery  (TO  Ka-Taire\7ncbv) 
was  at  this  period  first  invented  at  Syracuse  ;  mean- 
ing, not  the  art  of  battering  fortifications  by  a  variety 
of  engines,  which  had  been  practised  long  before  in 
Greece,  and  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Africa, 
but  the  contrivance  of  annoying  a  naval  force  by  ma- 
chines planted  upon  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  and  dis- 
charging huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  beams  of  wood, 
headed  with  masses  of  iron,  which  Archimedes  after- 
wards improved,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the 
Romans,  under  Marcellus.  The  most  ingenious  me- 
chanics were  assiduously  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  batteries  for  the  protection  of  the  port ; 
while  an  incredible  number  of  armourers  filled  every 
vacant  space  in  the  city  with  their  forges  and  work- 
shops ;  and  so  eager  were  the  citizens  in  forwarding 
the  wishes  of  the  governor-general,  that  multitudes 
voluntarily  contril  ted  their  personal  labour  in  the 

to  establish  a  composition  for  the  tithe  of  cattle  as  due  to  the  state  ; 
but  that  the  measure  was  too  unpopular  to  be  very  productive. 
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fabrication  of  arms ;  and  upwards  of  an  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  suits  of  armour  were  soon  ready  for 
service. 

Pursuing  his  view  of  uniting  in  one  confederacy 
against  Carthage  the  whole  Grecian   name  in  Sicily 
and  Italy,  Dionysius  was  particularly  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  hostile  parties  at  Messena  and  Rhegium, 
who  were  more  than  suspected  of  inclining  to  take 
part  with  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  war.     The  for- 
mer he  secured  by  conceding  to  them  a  considerable 
tract  of  border  land  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
dispute ;  and  to  the  latter  he  made  a  proposal,   con- 
trary indeed  to  the  narrow  policy  of  the  democratic 
states  of  Greece,  (which  forbade  alliance  by  marriage 
with  any  other  republic)  but  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  more  liberal  notions  which  he  had  early  imbibed 
from  the  excellent  Hermocrates.     He  offered  to  grant 
the  Rhegians  an  increase  of  territory*  adjoining  their 
borders,  and  to  provide  for  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  city,  upon  receiving  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  a  Rhegian  citizen.     Republican  prejudice,  however, 
prevailed  ;  the  proposed  alliance  was  rejected  by  an 
assembly  of  the  people ;  and,  according  to  a  report 
not  apparently  well  authenticated,  but  by  no  means 
improbable,  the  refusal  was  accompanied  with  a  vulgar 
insult.     Persevering  in  his  design,  he  instructed  his 
ambassadors  to  make  a  similar  offer  at  Locri,  where 
it  was  well   received,  and   Doris,    the   daughter    of 
Xenetus,   the    most  illustrious  citizen  of  Locri,  was 
espoused  to   him  :  one  of  the  newly-built  quinque- 
remes,  richly  fitted  up  with  gold  and  silver  furniture, 
conveyed   her   to   Syracuse ;    and    she    became    the 
mother   of  the    second   Dionysius.     It   is  stated  by 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  -(Elian,  that  on  the  same  day 
the  governor-general  married  Aristomache,  (or  Aris- 
ta^nete,  as  the  last  mentioned  author  calls  her)   the 
daughter  of  his  colleague  Hipparinus  ;  and   that   he 
conducted  her  to  the  palace  in  an  equipage  no  less 
splendid  than  the  galley  of  Doris.     It  is  even  added, 
that  both  ladies  were  perfectly  happy  in  his  impartial 
kindness,   one  enjoying  the  advantage  of  being  his 
countrywoman,   and  the  other  of  blessing  him  with  a 
son  ;  and  Plutarch  affirms,   that  the  mother  of  Doris, 
who  had  accompanied  her  daughter  to  Syracuse,  being 
suspected  of  administering  potions  to  Aristomache  to 
render  her  barren,  was   put  to  death  by  Dionysius  ; 
after  which  the  birth  of  the  younger  Hipparinus  com- 
pleted the  felicity  of  the  family. 

The  whole  of  this  account  is  rejected  by  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  improbability  ;  and 
he  conjectures  that  Doris  died  soon  after  the  birth  of 
her  son,  and  upon  her  death  the  connection  took  place 
with  the  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  However  this  may 
be,  the  governor-general  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
nuptials  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  by 
splendid  entertainments,  and  by  the  most  engaging 
familiarity  and  clemency  ;  so  that  even  those  historians 
who  generally  represent  him  as  an  odious  tyrant, 
maintaining  himself  in  power  by  a  mercenary  force, 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  at  this 
period  extremely  popular ;  though  Diodorus,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  attributes  at  the  same  time  to 
the"  Syracusans  a  violent  desire  for  a  revolution. 

His  vast  preparations  being  now  completed,  Dio- 

*  It  is  no  where  stated  by  what  means  Dionysius  had  the  dis- 
posal of  this  land. 


nysius  was  unwilling  to  afford  time  to  Carthage  *>r  Dionysim 
recovering  from  the  ravages  of  the  plague  ;  and  tlie 
assembling  the  people,  highly  delighted  with  the 
nuptial  shews  and  banquets,  he  addressed  them  at 
great  length  in  favour  of  an  immediate  war  ;  a  topic 
already  popular,  which  he  took  care  to  enforce,  by 
holding  out  such  immediate  as  well  as  contingent 
advantages,  that  the  measure  was  carried  without 
hesitation ;  and  an  instant  confiscation,  or  rather 
pillage,  followed,  of  all  the  Carthaginian  property  in 
the  town  and  harbour :  the  example  was  quickly 
adopted  by  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  not  without  some 
violence  to  the  persons  of  the  unfortunate  Cartha- 
ginian traders  ;  and  in  the  towns  which  were  subject 
to  Carthage,  the  populace  rising  upon  the  garrisons, 
exercised  upon  them  the  most  cruel  revenge  for  the 
former  plunder  of  their  houses  by  Hamilcar.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  year,  (OL.  95.  4.)  Dio- 
nysius sent  a  formal  embassy  to  Carthage,  declaring 
war,  unless,  upon  condition,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  evacuate  all  the  Grecian  towns  in  Sicily.  The 
letter  containing  this  alternative  was  read  to  the 
senate  and  people ;  and  although  the  previous  conduct 
of  Dionysius  must  amply  have  prepared  them  to 
expect  such  a  result,  the  declaration  of  it  appears  to 
have  occasioned  general  alarm.  No  idea  of  conces- 
sion, however,  was  entertained  ;  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  herald  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
actual  hostilities. 

The  governor-general  lost  no  time  in  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  allied  forces  of  the  Agrigentine, 
Geloan,  and  other  Grecian  states,  amounting,  with 
his  own  army,  to  eighty  thousand  infantry,  and  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  attended 
by  a  fleet  of  nearly  two  hundred  ships  of  war  j  about 
five  hundred  transports  followed,  conveying  some  of 
his  newly-invented  batteries,  and  abundance  of  naval 
and  military  stores.  Most  of  the  cities  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian interest,  unsupported  against  so  overwhelm- 
ing a  force,  hastened  to  submit  to  Dionysius ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Motya,  always  faithful  to  Carthage, 
and  on  that  account  entitled  to  expect  little  modera- 
tion from  the  Syracusans,  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  defence,  hoping  to  protract  the  siege  till  the 
arrival  of  succours  from  Africa.  Five  other  towns 
followed  the  example ;  and  the  governor-general, 
leaving  his  brother  Leptines  to  prosecute  the  opera- 
tions against  Motya,  hastened  to  plunder  their 
territories,  and  laid  vigorous  siege  to  yEgesta  and 
Entella. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hamilcar  was  again  appointed  at  Hamikar 
Carthage  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily ;  and  in  the  ™^ 
pressing  circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  allies,  he  re-  s\c\\\. 
solved  immediately  to  attempt  a  diversion  for  their 
relief.  Despatching  a  squadron  of  only  ten  fast  sail- 
ing vessels,  he  directed  them  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse  by  night,  and  to  destroy  the  ships  of  war 
remaining  there.  His  orders  were  executed  with 
little  difficulty,  and  the  adventurous  squadron  returned 
in  safety.  But  although  the  damage  was  considerable 
to  the  Syracusan  navy,  the  plan  did  not  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Motyans ;  on  the  contrary, 
raising  the  siege  of  the  two  inferior  places,  Dionysius 
applied  his  whole  force  to  the  reduction  of  Motya, 
trusting  to  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison  in  Ortvpa  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  surprise  at  the  arsenal. 

Hamilcar,  thus  disappointed,,  and  destitute  of  means 
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for  openly  opposing  the  powerful  fleet  and  army  of 
the  Greeks,  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  active 
and  enterprising  genius  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Collecting  an  hundred  ships,  he  sailed  by  night,  and 
doubling  the  Lilybaean  cape,  hove  in  sight  suddenly 
off  Motya  at  daybreak.  Attacking  the  guard-ships, 
which  were  afloat  without  the  harbour,  he  burnt  and 
sunk  most  of  them  ;  and  passed  on  into  the  fort  before 
Dionysius  had  time  to  man  his  fleet,  which  was  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  or  to  push  a  single  ship  into  the 
water.  Perceiving  at  once  the  extent  of  the  danger, 
and  the  disadvantage  to  which  his  vessels  would  be 
exposed  in  a  naval  action,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
channel,  the  Syracusan  general  instantly  ordered  his 
men  to  draw  the  ships  over  the  mole  into  the  sea,  on 
the  other  side ;  and  covering  the  pier  with  his  land 
forces  and  portable  batteries,  he  did  such  execution, 
and  spread  so  much  alarm  among  the  Africans,  to 
whom  these  engines  were  new  and  strange,  that  Ha- 
milcar found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Africa,  and  leave 
Motya  to  its  fate. 

The  siege  was  consequently  pressed  on  every  side  ; 
and  though  the  Motyans  made  a  most  gallant  defence, 
and  fought  to  the  last  with  desperate  valour,  they 
were  in  a  few  days  overwhelmed  by  superior  num- 
bers, aided  by  the  extraordinary  machinery  and  mili- 
tary stratagems  of  Dionysius.  The  slaughter  was 
immense ;  and  the  inhabitants  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  exterminated,  had  not  the  general  sent  an 
herald  to  proclaim  that  they  might  take  sanctuary  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  : 
an  act  of  humanity  which  the  prejudiced  historian 
attributes  to  the  most  sordid  motives.  The  city  was 
given  up  to  plunder  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  who  had 
escaped  from  the  sword  were  sold  into  slavery :  a 
Greek  named  Deemenes,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
nation  who  had  sided  with  the  Carthaginians,  suffered 
crucifixion,  as  traitors  to  the  country ;  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  be  deemed  a 
cruel  policy.  The  governor-general,  leaving  a  fleet  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  under  the  orders  of  his 
brother  Leptines,  to  guard  the  coast,  and  to  keep  in 
check  the  people  of  ^Egesta  and  Entella,  and  having 
garrisoned  Motya  with  Syracusan  and  native*  Sicilian 
troops  returned  home  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army. 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  Dionysius  marched 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  having  accepted  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Haliceans,  he  opened  the  campaign  by 
investing  ^Egesta,  and  laying  waste  its  territory  where 
he  met  with  no  opposition.  But  the  ^Egestans,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  Motya,  resolutely  defended  their  town, 
and  sallying  by  night,  surprised  and  set  fire  to  the 
camp  of  the  beseigers.  A  small  party  hastening  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  were  cut  off,  and  the  confla- 
gration spreading  rapidly,  destroyed  a  number  of 
horses. f 

This  check  was  followed  by  intelligence  which 
could  not  surprise  Dionysius;  but  which,  after  success 
so  little  corresponding  with  his  own  great  prepara- 
tions, and  with  the  comparatively  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 

*  2iK€\o(.     Sicilian  Greeks,  SweAicorai. 

f  Mr.  Mitford  has  judiciously  corrected  the  error  of  Wesseling, 
who  renders  nriretav,  equitum,  as  if  the  men  were  burnt  in  their 
tents;  a  most  improbable  supposition,  and  no  way  supported  by 
any  authority. 


must  have  occasioned  him  serious  alarm.  The  Car- 
thaginian government  resolved  to  vindicate  its  do- 
minion in  Sicily  by  a  great  effort,  collected  an  army, 
(according  to  the  most  credible  authority*)  of  an 
hundred  thousand  men  well  equipped, who  were  joined, 
as  soon  as  they  landed,  by  thirty  thousand  Sicilian 
allies,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  of  war,  and 
six  hundred  transports.  The  armament  was  com- 
manded by  Hamilcar,  who  was  on  this  occasion  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Ba<rtXev?  or  commander-in-chief :  an 
officer,  under  the  ancient  constitution  of  Carthage, 
invested  with  unlimited  civil  and  military  powers 
during  the  continuance  of  his  command,  but  account- 
able, at  its  termination,  for  his  conduct  to  the  senate 
and  people. 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  sailed  with  a  fair  wind,  the 
commander  of  each  vessel  bearing  sealed  orders  from 
Hamilcar,  which  were  not  to  be  opened  till  they  should 
be  under  weigh.  According  to  these  orders,  the  ships 
of  war  coasted  along  shore,  while  the  transports  sailed 
directly  across  the  channel,  both  however  bound  for 
Panormus.  Dionysius,  who  was  on -the  watch  for  any 
favourable  occurrence,  observed  that  the  transports 
profiting  by  the  breeze,  had  run  too  much  ahead  of  the 
convoy,  and  he  despatched  Leptines,  with  thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  to  sink  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  The 
gale  continuing  to  rise,  the  Syracusan  men  of  war, 
built  for  fast  rowing,  and  unmanageable  in  a  heavy 
sea,  could  not  easily  come  up  with  the  round-built 
transports,  which  sailed  best  before  the  wind  when 
it  blew  hard;  but  even  with  this  disadvantage,  the 
admiral  succeeded  in  running  down  fifty  of  them, 
having  on  board  five  thousand  troops,  and  two  hundred 
chariots,  the  whole  of  which  were  lost. 

Hamilcar,  however,  landed  safely  and  without  op- 
position at  Panormus,  with  a  force  which  Dionysius 
could  not  venture  to  meet,  either  by  land  or  at  sea  ; 
and  he  recovered  with  little  opposition,  the  places 
formerly  in  the  Carthaginian  alliance.  The  governor- 
general  of  Syracuse  having  endeavoured  by  liberal 
offers,  but  with  very  indifferent  success,  to  recruit 
his  forces  from  among  the  Sicanian  natives,  retired 
hastily,  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse.  The 
Carthaginian  general,  thus  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  western  district  of  the  island,  resolved  to  make 
his  first  attempt  upon  Messena,  with  a  view  to  the 
shelter  which  would  be  afforded  by  its  fine  harbour  to 
his  fleet,  consisting  altogether,  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  sail. 

In  his  way  thither,  he  made  himself  master,  by 
voluntary  submission,  or  by  force,  of  all  the  petty 
states  on  that  side  of  the  country,  exacting  subsidies 
from  those  who  offered  any  resistance.  Messena, 
meanwhile,  always  distracted  by  faction,  was  now 
divided  by  a  warm  dispute  respecting  an  ancient  pro- 
phecy, "that  the  Carthaginians  should  draw  water  in 
the  city;"  which  one  party  interpreted  to  foretel  the 
triumph,  another  the  defeat  and  consequent  slavery,  of 
the  enemy.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  hasty  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  the  women 
and  children  were  sent  away,  with  the  most  valuable 
moveable  property,  to  places  of  security;  and  troops  oc- 
cupied the  shore,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy's 


*  Timaeus,  cited  by  Diodorus.  Other  accounts  make  the  Afri- 
can army  alone,  to  have  consisted  of  above  three  hundred  thousand 
infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  four  hundred  aimed  chariots. 
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foraging  parties.  Hamilcar  immediately  perceived 
their  error,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  profiting  by  a 
favourable  wind,  he  sailed  boldly  into  the  port  with- 
out previously  attempting  to  land  any  of  his  forces  ; 
and  the  town  ill  fortified  towards  the  sea,  and  weakly 
garrisoned,  fell  an  easy  prey. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  some  sought  a  noble  death  in 
hopeless  resistance ;  some  were  interrupted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  over  land,  and  were  put  to  the  sword ; 
a  few  succeeded  in  reaching  friendly  fortresses ;  above 
two  hundred  flung  themselves  into  the  sea,  with  the 
desperate  design  of  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore; 
and  it  is  asserted,  that  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  num- 
ber reached  Italy  in  safety.  The  towers,  however, 
which  defended  the  city  on  the  land  side,  remained 
impregnable,  and  Hamilcar,  eager  to  push  his  advan- 
tages, would  not  consume  time  in  their  reduction  j 
but  he  levelled  the  walls  with  the  ground,  and  so 
completely  razed  and  burnt  the  houses,  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian,  "  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
where  the  town  had  stood." 

The  native  Sicilians,  as  well  as  the  Sicanians,  had 
now,  with  very  few  exceptions,*  gone  over  to  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  so  many  of  the  Grecian  towns  were 
either  subdued  or  gained,  that  Hamilcar  commanded 
much  more  than  half  the  island,  and  the  resources  of 
Dionysius  were  proportionably  narrowed.  In  this 
emergency  he  was  not,  however,  discouraged,  nor 
wanting  in  exertion,  to  make  the  most  of  the  means 
yet  remaining  to  him.  He  manned  sixty  ships  with 
manumitted  slaves,  thereby  making  up  the  number  of 
his  fleet  an  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  of  which  but  a 
small  proportion  were  ships  of  the  line  ;  and  having 
obtained  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  heavy-armed 
mercenaries  from  Sparta,  or  more  probably  from  some 
neighbouring  Lacedaemonian  garrisons,  he  had  a  dis- 
posable land  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  infantry, 
and  three  thousand  cavalry,  with  which  he  resolved 
to  occupy  the  strong  line  of  country  between  mount 
Mina.  and  the  coast,  and  there  either  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  or  compel  Hamilcar  to  attack  him 
to  disadvantage. 

The  Carthaginian  general  meanwhile  continued 
his  march  along  the  coast,  so  as  to  preserve  his 
communication  with  the  fleet ;  but  his  progress  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano,  and 
the  descent  of  a  large  stream  of  burning  lava  into  the 
sea,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  army  to  pro- 
ceed. Obliged  therefore  to  take  the  difficult  and  tedious 
circuit  of  the  mountain,  and  dreading  the  event  of  a 
naval  action  in  his  absence,  he  ordered  Mago,  his  ad- 
miral, to  proceed  directly  with  his  fleet  to  the  harbour 
of  Catana,  about  half  way  between  Messena  and 
Syracuse,  and  there  to  await  his  arrival.  Dionysius, 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  urged  by  the  impatience  of 
some  of  his  allies,  and  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  others, 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy's  fleet,  and  marched  with  a  strong 
division  of  the  army,  to  support  the  attack  made  upon 
Mago,  by  the  squadron  under  Leptines,  and  to  oblige 
the  Carthaginians  to  keep  the  sea. 


*  Among  these  is  mentioned  a  tribe  of  Jlssorines,  a  name  evi- 
dently of  Oriental  extraction  :  the  Sicanians  and  Sicilians  migrated 
into  Sicily  from  Italy,  driving  out  the  older  inhabitants,  who  were 
a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  and  of  whom  the  Assorines  were  probably 
descendants. 
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Apparently,  the  arrangement  of  the  Syracusan 
miral,  was  not  judicious.  Selecting  thirty  of  his  best 
ships  he  rushed  impetuously  into  the  enemy's  line, 
which  he  threw  into  disorder,  and  sunk  several  of 
their  largest  vessels;  but  being  soon  surrounded  and 
pressed  by  the  multitude  of  their  men  of  war,  he  lost 
the  advantage  of  his  superior  naval  tactics,  and  hi« 
men,  compelled  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  were  overpow- 
ered by  numbers.  With  great  difficulty  he  broke 
through  the  crowd  of  shipping,  and  escaped  to  sea, 
at  the  expense  of  leaving  the  main  body  of  his  fleet  to 
the  enemy,  who  sunk  and  captured  more  than  half 
the  Syracusan  navy,  and  killed  twenty  thousand  men. 
Their  own  loss  was  considerable,  both  in  ships  and 
men  ;  but  they  succeeded  in  securing  the  port,  where 
they  ostentatiously  displayed  and  repaired  their  nu- 
merous prizes. 

Hamilcar  soon  afterwards,  having  completed  his 
arduous  march  round  the  foot  of  mount  .£tna,  reached 
the  fertile  plains  of  Catana,  and  immediately  took 
advantage  of  the  success  which  had  been  obtained  in 
his  absence,  to  form  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  While 
Mago  entered  the  great  port,  and  covered  its  ample 
space  with  ships  of  war  and  transports,  the  army  in- 
vested the  city  on  the  land  side,  and  plundered  the 
country  for  thirty  days,  in  the  most  barbarous  manner ; 
endeavouring  by  every  possible  provocsition,  to  induce 
the  Syracusans  to  attempt  a  sally,  either  by  sea  or 
land.  This  design  was  frustrated  by  the  prudence 
and  firmness  of  Dionysius  ;  but  he  could  not  prevent 
the  Carthaginians  from  possessing  themselves  of  the 
suburb  of  Acradina,  less  strongly  fortified  than  the 
other  divisions  of  the  city ;  where  Hamilcar  suffered 
his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine. "  Of  which  crimes,"  says  Diodorus,  "  he  spee- 
dily and  providentially  suffered  the  due  reward  ;  for 
immediately  his  affairs  grew  daily  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion :"  "  the  Syracusans"  he  adds,  "  made  a  successful 
sally  ;  nightly  panics  alarmed  the  camp ;  and  the 
plague  again  made  its  appearance  among  the  men." 
Hamilcar,  however,  only  advanced  his  operations,  and 
in  the  progress  of  his  works  destroyed  the  tomb  of 
the  illustrious  Gelo  and  his  consort,  an  offence  which 
we  should  be  disposed  to  visit  more  severely  than  the 
pillage  of  the  temples. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dionysius  continued  to  use  every 
exertion  for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  His  re- 
lative Polyxenus,  was  despatched  through  Italy  to 
Lacedaemon,  and  Corinth,  to  solicit  supplies,  and  to  re- 
present every  where  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of  suf- 
fering the  Grecian  name  to  be  exterminated  in  Sicily; 
commissioners  were  sent  to  Greece,  with  orders  to 
engage  mercenary  troops  at  any  price;  and  merchant 
ships  were  engaged  to  transport  corn  from  Sardinia 
and  Africa.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  necessity 
suggested  many  of  those  financial  expedients,  which 
are  referred  by  Aristotle  and  other  writers,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dionysius.  He  is  said  to  have  adopted 
the  scheme,  in  modern  times  so  familiar,  of  a  forced 
circulation  of  tokens,  coined  of  a  base  metal ;  and  the 
more  questionable  measure,  of  doubling  the  nominal 
value  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  He  passed  a 
decree,  that  all  the  jewels  of  the  ladies  should  be  con- 
secrated to  Ceres,  and  that  they  who  would  continue 
to  wear  them  should  pay  the  hire  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  value,  into  the  treasury  of  the  goddess, 
for  the  u?e  of  the  public  ;  and  the  first  example  of 
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compliance  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  his  own 
family ;  he  had  recourse  also,to  what  in  our  country  have 
been  termed  "  benevolences-"  but  finding  the  excuse  of 
poverty  often  pleaded  against  the  claim  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  public  service,  he  declared  that 
his  own  private  resources  were  exhausted,  but  that 
he  would  set  some  of  his  property  to  sale  :  the  best 
bidders,  as  he  had  anticipated,  were  among  the  recu- 
sants, and  by  general  acclamation,  in  this  instance 
fairly  exerted,  the  money  was  exacted  for  the  treasury, 
but  the  goods  were  restored  to  the  governor-general. 

At  this  period,  also,  Dionysius  had  recourse  to  the 
precious  metals  deposited  in  the  temples ;  and  possibly 
to  some  of  the  rich  ornaments  with  which  the  piety 
of  more  prosperous  times  had  decorated  the  shrines  of 
the  deities.  It  is  reported  that  he  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  these  liberties,  by  facetious 
though  somewhat  irreverent  jests;  such  as,  that  "  the 
golden  robe  of  Jupiter  was  too  cold  for  winter,  and 
too  heavy  for  summer,  and  that  a  woollen  cloak  would 
be  more  comfortable  at  all  seasons;"  and  that  "it  was 
very  unbecoming  in  JLsculapius  to  sport  a  long  golden 
beard,  whilst  his  father  Apollo  was  still  a  beardless 
youth."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  existed 
among  the  Greeks  that  awful  respect  for  the  objects  of 
their  degrading  worship,  which  Christians  naturally 
feel  for  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  service  of  our 
pure  and  sublime  religion.  The  rites  of  heathen  ido- 
latry, and  the  personal  character  of  the  divinities,  were 
permitted  subjects  of  the  grossest  ridicule,  not  to  say 
of  the  most  offensive  ribaldry,  on  the  stage,  as  well  as 
in  the  jocular  intercourse  of  the  mob  ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  regarded  as  any  mark  of  impiety,  if 
Dionysius  had  really  seasoned  an  unpopular  act  with 
the  undignified  drollery,  which  has  more  probably 
been  invented  by  some  compiler  of  anecdotes,  like 
Plutarch  or  JElian. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  treasures  in  the  ancient  tem- 
ples were  deposited  there  as  in  places  of  security,  and 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  additional  precaution  ; 
but  it  was  generally  understood,  that  they  might  be 
in  part,  or  wholly  withdrawn,  to  relieve  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  depositor :  the  practice  of  extending  this 
right,  even  to  the  costly  decorations  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, was  not  only  sanctioned  by  most  respectable 
precedents  in  Greece,  but  by  the  example  of  the  truly 
great  king  of  Israel,  the  pious  Hezekiah,*  under  cir- 
cumstances very  similar  to  those  of  Dionysius. 

The  siege  still  continued  with  little  progress,  when 
Polyxenus  returned  from  his  embassy  with  thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
admiral ;  Dionysius  and  Leptines  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  arrival  of  an  officer  of  so  high  rank,  to 
leave  the  city,  and  sail  with  a  squadron  to  convoy  the 
expected  supplies  of  corn.  During  their  absence,  the 
citizens  observed  a  vessel  laden  with  wheat,  hastening 
to  the  enemy's  landing  place,  and  boarding  her  with  five 
boats,  took  her.  The  Carthaginian  admiral,  endea- 
vouring to  retake  the  prize,  was  beaten  off  by  the 
whole  Syracusan -fleet  hastily  launched  to  relieve  the 
boats  ;  twenty-four  of  his  men  of  war  were  sunk,  and 
the  flag-ship  was  taken .  The  victorious  fleet  towed 
their  prizes  triumphantly  into  port,  and  offered  battle 
to  the  enemy;  who,  astonished  at  the  boldness  of 
their  attempt,  declined  to  hazard  an  action.  In  the 


*Vide  2  Kings,  xviii.  15, 16,  17. 


moment  of  exultation,  Dionysius  entered  the  harbour, 
and  immediately  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
congratulated  them  warmly  on  their  achievement, 
and  assured  them  that  the  city  should  soon  be  deli- 
vered from  its  besiegers.  Having  made  this  confident 
assertion  from  private  information  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  he  was 
about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  Theodorus,  a 
man  holding  some  command  in  the  cavalry,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  influence  among  the  lower  class 
of  citizens,  rose,  and  addressed  the  assembly,  in  lan- 
guage, which,  if  it  at  all  resembled  the  report  of  Dio- 
dorus,  an  opposition  member  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  would  scarcely  venture  to  use  towards  a  po- 
pular minister.  After  taxing  the  governor-general 
with  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  tyranny,  under 
which  freedom  of  speech  was  absolutely  denied,  he 
exercised  the  privilege,  of  which  he  thus  deplored  the 
loss,  with  the  utmost  license,  in  heaping  upon  Dio- 
nysius to  his  face,  every  scurrilous  epithet  which 
party  rage  could  dictate.  He  enlarged  upon  the  un- 
successful expeditions  which  had  been  undertaken  ; 
the  ruinous  wars  that  had  been  brought  upon  the 
country ;  the  chicanery  and  impiety  by  which  money 
had  been  raised  to  supply  a  lavish  expenditure ;  the 
interests  of  the  state  sacrificed  to  private  ambition  ; 
the  disastrous  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced; 
the  incapacity,  in  short,  and  the  personal  cowardice  of 
the  general,  who  thus  commanded  them  against  their 
will ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  represent,  that,  no  sooner  was 
Dionysius  absent,  than  the  ancient  glory  of  their  fa- 
thers had  again  graced  their  arms.  "  Wherefore,  my 
countrymen,"  he  concluded,  "  if  the  tyrant  will  volun- 
tarily abdicate  his  power,  let  us  permit  him  with  his 
family  to  quit  the  city  unmolested ;  if  not,  we  have 
now  a  glorious  opportunity  for  recovering  our  liberty. 
We  are  all  met  together  ;  arms  have  been  unavoidably 
put  into  our  hands  ;  we  have  friends  who  are  ready 
to  assist  us,  not  only  in  the  Italian  Greeks,  but  in  the 
allies  from  Peloponnesus.  And  let  the  provisional 
government  be  formed  either  from  Corinth,  our  mo- 
ther country,  or  of  the  Spartans  here  present."  To 
this  audacious  proposal,  Pharacidas,the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  rose  to  reply;  and  the  friends  of  Theodorus 
were  not  without  hope,  that  he  would  take  part  with 
the  opposition.  But  he  stated,  with  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  a  Spartan,  that  his  commission  was  to 
assist  the  government  against  the  Carthaginians,  not 
to  concur  in  a  revolution  which  would,  probably, 
terminate  in  the  loss  of  the  city.  And  the  friends  of 
Dionysius  appearing  to  have  a  decided  majority  in 
the  meeting,  the  assembly  was  peaceably  dismissed  ; 
nor  was  any  other  notice  taken  of  what  had  passed, 
except  that  some  of  the  disaffected  party  received 
marks  of  kindness  and  favour  from  the  governor- 
general. 

The  plague,  meanwhile,  increased  rapidly  in  the 
Carthaginian  army,  and  became  so  dreadfully  infec- 
tious, that  few  could  be  found  to  administer  to  the 
sick  ;  none  to  bury  the  dead  ;  the  putrefying  corpses 
corrupted  the  water,  and  tainted  the  air ;  and  the  ce- 
lebrated pestilence  of  Athens,  described  with  such 
touching  fidelity  by  Thucydides,  and  so  beautifully 
painted  by  Lucretius,  seems  scarcely  to  have  exceeded 
in  violence,  that  which  now  spread  dejection  and  death 
through  the  gallant  and  triumphant  army  of  Hamilcar. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  distress   in   the 
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Biography,  enemy's  camp  to  make  a  sally  with  his  whole  force  by 
*-~~\~*~'  sea  and  land.  Leptines  and  Pharacides  succeeded  be- 
yond their  hopes  in  destroying  and  burning  great  part 
of  the  fleet ;  and  the  governor-general,  who  com- 
manded the  army  in  person,  gained  a  considerable 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  and  took  possession  of 
two  strong  places,  which  enabled  him  to  entrench 
himself  beyond  the  Carthaginian  lines,  and  to  place 
them  between  his  own  camp  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  town.  In  the  rencontre,  by  which  this  was 
achieved,  a  Syracusan  detachment,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  disaffected  party,  was  cut  off  to  a  man,  not 
without  suspicion  of  having  been  designedly  exposed 
to  danger. 

Hamilcar  thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  seeing  his 
numerous  forces  daily  sinking  under  the  ravages  of 
disease,  sent  an  officer  to  Dionysius,  proposing  to  give 
up  his  military  chest,  still  worth  three  hundred 
talents,  (about  .=£60,000)  for  permission  to  withdraw 
with  his  remaining  troops  and  fleet  to  Africa.  Diodo- 
rus  labours  to  represent  this  as  the  offer  of  a  private 
douceur  to  the  governor-general,  and  attributes  hs 
subsequent  conduct  to  a  desire  of  preserving  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Carthaginian  army,  in  order  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  hostilities  might*  enable  him  to  keep 
his  command.  For  the  former  suspicion  there  is  not 
the  smallest  ground  ;  the  military  nature  of  the  office, 
and  the  constant  state  of  military  preparation  or  ac- 
tual warfare,  in  which  Dionysius  kept  the  people  em- 
ployed, will  be  thought  to  afford  some  colour  to  the 
latter  supposition.  The  jealousy  of  the  Corinthian  or 
republican  party,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
treat  on  liberal  terms  with  a  fallen  enemy,  or  even  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  any  treaty  which  might  be 
concluded.  Dionysius,  however,  agreed  that  on  pay- 
ment of  the  three  hundred  talents,  the  Carthaginian 
citizens  alone  should  be  suffered  to  depart ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  mighty  Hamilcar  stole  away  by  night, 
with  the  miserable  remains  of  his  proud  armament, 
pursued  by  the  insults  of  the  Syracusan  rowers,  and 
the  execrations  of  his  deserted  allies  ;  and  meeting  at 
home  with  nothing  but  scorn  and  neglect,  he  ended  a 
miserable  existence  by  voluntary  famine ;  "  a  signal 
example,"  observes  the  historian,  "of  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  deities,  whose  temples  he  had  profaned  ; 
nor  did  the  Carthaginian  nation  cease  to  feel  the 
vengeance  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  till  the  crime  was 
publicly  expiated." 

The  native  Sicilians,  who  had  joined  Hamilcar, 
taking  advantage  of  their  local  knowledge,  shifted  for 
themselves,  and  reached  their  respective  towns  in 
safety ;  the  African  allies,  attempting  to  escape,  were 
either  cut  off,  or  being  overtaken,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  begging  for  quarter,  were  seized  for  slaves. 
The  Spaniards  alone,  true  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
gallant  spirit  of  their  country,  continuing  embodied 
under  arms,  demanded  honourable  terms ;  and  were 
received  into  the  alliance  and  pay  of  Syracuse. 

So  great,  however,  had  been  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  that  the  three  hundred  talents  paid  by  Hamilcar, 
did  not  enable  Dionysius  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  hired  on  their  own 
terms ;  and  these  men,  generally  bitter  republicans, 

*  This  seems  the  fair  construction  of  the  passage,  lib.  xiv.  c.  75. 
which  Mr.  Mitford  understands  very  differently,  as  if  Diodorus 
supposed  that  Dionysius  was  supported  in  power  by  the  direct 
influence  of  Carthage. 
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were  ready,  on  the  slightest  discontent,  to  join  v»  »li 
the  disaffected  party  in  promoting  a  revolution  !;._-  tin 
cision  in  this  case  was  necessary — violence  would  have 
been  dangerous.  The  governor-general  perceiving 
that  the  insubordination  of  the  troops  was  secret  ly  en- 
couraged by  their  commander  Aristotle,  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian, he  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  home  to 
be  tried  by  his  own  country.  He  then  offered  the 
mercenaries  the  town  and  territory  of  the  Leontines, 
left  desolate  by  the  enemy,  as  a  compensation  for 
their  services  ;  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  induced  them  readily  to 
accept. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored,  Dionysius  immedi- 
ately employed  himself  in  repairing  the  wreck  of  his  Measures 
empire,  and  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  <«f  Diony- 
He  rebuilt  ruined  towns,  and  repeopled  deserted  coun-  Biu.s  to  re* 
tries  ;  offering  an  asylum  to  the  numerous  exiles,  the  pair  ' 
victims  of  faction  in  the  republican  states  of  Greece.  [hTwar  ° 
Among  the  rest,  he  settled  six  hundred  families  of  the 
ancient  Messeniau  race,  expelled  from  Peloponnesus 
by  the  cmel  oppressions  of  Sparta,  in  the  Sicilian 
Messena ;  being  particularly  anxious  to  plant  a  power- 
ful and  friendly  colony  there,  as  a  check  to  the  hostile 
machinations  of  the  Khegians  on  the  opposite  shore. 
But  the  inveterate  malignity  of  Lacedamion,  pursued 
the  Messenians  even  across  the  seas  ;  and  Dionysius 
was  obliged  so  far  to  comply  with  their  prejudices 
against  the  revival  of  Messena,  as  to  remove  the  whole 
people  to  a  fertile  territory  on  the  nothern  coast  of 
the  island,  where  they  founded  Tyndaris,  and  extend- 
ing their  influence,  partly  by  conquest,  and  partly  by 
negociation,  among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  became 
a  considerable  and  flourishing  state.  Dionysius,  mean- 
while, by  no  means  relinquished  his  plan  of  rendering 
the  port  and  fortifications  of  Messena  formidable  to 
Rhegium ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  con- 
nection between  the  garrison  there  and  the  new  set- 
tlement of  Tyndaris.  The  Rhegian  government  mean- 
while was  not  inactive  :  collecting  the  exiles,  whom 
Dionysius  had  expelled  from  Naxos  and  Catana  for 
revolting  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  fixed  them  at 
Mylae,  so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  between 
the  colonies  friendly  to  Syracuse;  and  they  encouraged 
a  party  of  Naxians  who  had  seized  the  strong-hold  of 
Taurominium,  to  persevere  in  maintaining  it  against 
Dionysius.  Having  by  these  means,  as  they  supposed, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Syracusan  troops  nearer 
home,  they  ventured  upon  open  hostilities,  and  laid 
siege  to  Messena.  But  Dionysius  saw  at  once  the  ad- 
vantage thus  opened  to  him  ;  and  marching  without 
delay,  he  defeated  the  Rhegian  general ;  took  Mylae, 
and  established  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  new 
colonists,  and  his  own  allies  on  the  coast ;  so  that  the 
measures  of  the  Rhegians  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
strength  opposed  to  them. 

Returning  to  the  petty  but  vexatious   contest  at  Defeated 
Taurominium,  Dionysius  blockaded  the  place,  in  the  at  Tauro- 
expectation  that  the  enemy  would  evacuate  it  on  the  mimum- 
approach  of  winter  ;  but  these  brave  people,  looking 
upon  the  Greeks  as  invaders,  who  had  robbed  the  na- 
tive Sicilians  of  their  fertile  plains,  were  resolved  to 
be  masters  at  least  of  the  wild  mountain  fastnesses  ; 
and  they  held  out  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  though  their  fortifications  were  covered  with 
snow. 

Dionysius  trusting  to  the  darkness  and  inclemency 
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of  a  mid-winter  night,  resolved  on  attempting  to  carry 
•'  the  fortress  by  storm.  The  storming  party,  conducted 
by  the  general  in  person,  having  with  great  toil  and 
difficulty  surmounted  the  craggy  path,  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  the  depth  of  snow,  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising the  citadel,  and  opening  the  gate  to  their  com- 
rades. But  unfortunately,  Dionysius  received  a  wound 
in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  became  suddenly  inflamed  by 
the  frost  :  at  this  moment  the  garrison  made  a  sudden 
and  successful  attack  upon  him  ;  he  was  thrown  down 
by  a  blow  upon  his  gorget,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing taken  prisoner  ;  the  assailants  alarmed,  and  miss- 
ing their  commander,  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  above  six  hundred  men,  and  leaving  behind 
them  most  of  their  accoutrements.  Dionysius  him- 
self, it  is  reported,  brought  away  no  part  of  his 
armour  but  the  gorget,  to  which  he  owed  his  life. 
The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  made  an  unfavourable 
impression  throughout  Sicily,  and  occasioned  a  change 
of  administration  in  Agrigentum,  which  seceded  from 
the  Syracusan  alliance. 

Upon  this,  Mago  was  despatched  to  head  the  Car- 
thaginian party  in  Sicily  ;  and  assembling  an  army  of 
natives,  he  ravaged  the  territory  of  Messena,*  and 
after  collecting  a  great  booty,  he  pitched  his  camp 
near  the  friendly  city  of  Abacenum.  The  active  go- 
vernor-general of  Syracuse,  however,  soon  :ame  up 
with  him  ;  and  defeating  him  in  a  pitched  battle  with 
considerable  slaughter,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  island 
without  delay.  Not  many  days  afterwards,  Dionysius 
sailed  with  an  hundred  ships  of  war,  to  chastise  the 
Ithegians ;  and  arriving  unexpectedly,  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  applied  his  scaling  ladders  to  the  walls. 
The  inhabitants  eager  to  save  their  houses  from  the 
flames,  left  the  defence  of  the  walls  to  a  very  insuffi- 
cient force,  and  the  place  would  unquestionably  have 
fallen,  had  not  Heloris  their  general  exerted  himself 
to  prevail  on  them  to  let  the  conflagration  take  its 
course,  and  to  unite  in  repelling  the  enemy.  Diony- 
sius, by  these  means,  disappointed  of  his  object,  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  the  country  j  and,  concluding  a 
truce  for  a  year,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

In  the  next  spring,  the  Carthaginian  government 
renewed  their  efforts  in  Sicily ;  and  Mago  with  an 
army  of  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  men,  overrun- 
ning several  Sicilian  states  of  the  Syracusan  confede- 
racy, encamped  in  the  territories  of  the  Aggrinaeans, 
near  the  river  Crysa.  Aggris,  however,  at  this  time, 
next  to  Dionysius,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily, 
remained  proof  against  intimidation  or  allurement  ; 
and  Mago  thought  it  prudent  to  advance  no  farther. 
Dionysius  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  Aggris  was  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  a  considerable  territory  at  the 
close  of  the  war  ;  and  engaged  in  the  meanwhile  to 
support  the  troops  from  Syracuse  at  his  own  expense. 

The  two  princes,  having  intelligence  that  Mago 
was  destitute  of  supplies,  and  in  great  distress  for  pro- 
visions, determined  not  to  risk  a  battle ;  upon  which 
a  large  detachment  of  the  Syracusan  army,  ever  im- 
patient of  a  protracted  campaign,  mutinied  and  returned 
home.  Dionysius,  not  discouraged,  supplied  their 
place  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow,  by  arm- 

*  Mr.  Mitford  observes,  that  this  fact  proves  the  error  of  our 
copies  of  Diodorus,  which  join  Messena  with  Agrigentum  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 
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ing  their  slaves ;  and  the  Carthaginians  soon  after-  Dionysius 
wards  furnished  an  ample  justification  of  his  conduct,  tne  Elder. 
by  sending  to  treat  for  peace,  on  terms  quite  as  favour- 
able as  could  have  been  expected  from  a  decisive  vic- 
tory ;  namely,  that  the  belligerent  powers  should  stand 
as  they  did  by  the  former  treaty,  excepting,  that  the 
native  Sicilians  were  to  be  annexed  to  the  confederacy 
under  Dionysius,  and  that  he  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Taurominium. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  on  his  return  to  Syracuse, 
the  governor-general  appears  to  have  instituted  no 
proceedings  against  his  refractory  soldiers ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  restored  to  them  their  slaves  whom  he 
had  enlisted  to  serve  in  their  place.  His  mercenary 
troops,  to  whose  steadiness  the  success  of  the  war 
was  in  a  great  measure  attributed,  were  rewarded  with 
the  town  and  territory  of  the  exiled  Taurominians. 

During  the  short  season  of  tranquillity  which  fol-  interval  ot 
lowed  these  transactions,  the  influence,  or  as  it  was  tranquillity, 
called,  the  empire  of  Syracuse,  extended  itself  not 
only  throughout  Sicily,  but  also  once  more  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  over  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy. 
Relying  upon  support  from  some  of  these  states, 
Dionysius  fitted  out  an  armament  for  the  reduction  of 
his  ancient  enemies  the  Rhegians  ;  and  though  his  at- 
tack upon  the  town  failed,  and  a  storm  which  arose 
occasioned  some  loss  of  ships  and  men,  it  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  plunder  of  the  country, 
and  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  formed  with  the  Luca- 
nians,  a  native  Italian  people,  between  whom  and 
the  Rhegian  confederacy,  the  most  bitter  animosity 
existed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Syracusan  interest  was  Syracusan 
further  strengthened  in  Italy,  by  the  liberal  conduct  influence  in 
of  the  admiral  Leptines,  towards  a  body  of  unfortu- 
nate  Thurians,  allies  of  Rhegium,  who  had  been  de- 
feated and  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  Lucanians.  He 
not  only  permitted  them  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet, 
towards  which  they  had  fled,  under  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  squadron  of  their  allies,  but  ransomed  them  at 
a  considerable  sum.  Thurium  was  consequently  de- 
tached from  the  league  against  Dionysius  j  but  the 
Rhegians  and  Crotonians  continued  to  manifest  the 
most  determined  hostility  to  his  government.  Dio- 
dorus insinuates  that  Leptines,  in  consequence  of  this 
humane  action,  was  superseded  in  his  command,  and 
his  brother  Thearidas  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  but 
the  behaviour  of  the  admiral  was  not  only  consonant 
to  the  line  of  policy  generally  pursued  by  the  governor- 
general,  but  was  imitated  by  him  very  shortly  after- 
wards on  an  occasion,  which  the  same  historian  calls 
the  most  glorious  of  his  life.  It  must  have  been 
for  other  reasons,  therefore,  that  we  find  Thearidas 
commanding  the  fleet,  which,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
attended  another  expedition  against  the  Rhegian  con- 
federacy. After  some  successes  at  sea,  Dionysius  in- 
vested Caulonia ;  and  the  Rhegian  and  Crotonian 
governments  intrusted  the  command  of  the  allied 
army  to  Heloris,  a  banished  Syracusan,  who  had  before 
been  defeated  in  the  battle  at  Messena,  and  whose 
principal  recommendation  appears  to  have  been  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  tyrant.  With  superior  num- 
bers he  marched  immediately  to  oblige  the  Syracusans 
to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  advancing  with  more  eager- 
ness than  skill,  he  was  easily  routed,  and  lost  his  life 
fighting  bravely  to  the  last.  A  considerable  slaughter 
ensued  •  ut  a  detachment  of  ten  thousand  men 
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taking  refuge  on  an  eminence,  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Sicilian  army,  demanded  to  surrender 
on  conditions.  T-he  general  insisted  upon  their  sur- 
rendering at  discretion  ;  and  distress,  and  want  of 
water  obliged  them  to  comply  ;  they  inarched  down, 
therefore,  with  the  sullen  resolution  of  men,  who 
disdained  to  supplicate  where  they  expected  neither 
generosity  nor  forbearance.  But  in  proportion  as 
their  hope  of  mercy  had  been  forlorn,  their  joy  and 
thankfulness  were  extreme,  when  Dionysius,  having 
counted  their  number,  informed  them  that  they  were 
all  free  to  depart  unransomed,  whithersoever  they 
thought  fit.  Golden  crowns  were  sent  to  him  as  tri- 
butes of  gratitude,  from  the  friends  and  countrymen 
of  the  liberated  prisoners  ;  and  the  fame  of  his  popu- 
larity contributed  to  alarm  the  Rhegians,  now  in  a 
great  degree  deprived  of  their  allies,  and  unable  to 
resist  the  victorious  army  which  was  daily  expected 
to  surround  their  walls.  They  sent,  therefore,  to 
offer  submission,  and  to  solicit  that  he  would  impose 
upon  them  moderate  terms.  Dionysius  exacted  a  fine 
of  three  hundred  talents  ;  deprived  them  of  their 
whole  navy  ;  and  took  an  hundred  hostages.  Then, 
razing  Caulonia,  he  assigned  its  lands  to  his  friends 
the  citizens  of  Locri,  and  removed  the  Caulonians  to 
Syracuse  ;  where  he  admitted  them  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  exempted  them  for  five  years  from 
bearing  any  share  in  the  public  burdens. 

In  the  next  year,  Dionysius  again  crossing  to  Italy, 
adopted  the  same  measure  with  the  Hipponians,  and 
gratified  the  Locrians  with  their  land.  A  dispute 
having  arisen  with  the  Rhegians,  respecting  a  supply 
of  provisions,  with  which  they  were  bound  to  furnish 
the  Syracusan  army,  the  last  hope  of  establishing  any 
permanent  treaty  with  that  obstinate  people  vanished, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  fearful  example  of 
them.  Disdaining,  however,  every  unmanly  advan- 
tage, the  governor-general  set  their  hostages  at 
liberty  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  siege  of  Rhegium  immediately  followed,  and 
was  pressed  day  and  night  with  unremitting  exer- 
tion ;  but  the  inhabitants,  ably  directed  by  their 
general,  Phyto,  and  despairing  of  any  treatment  from 
the  enemy  better  than  slavery  or  death,  defended 
themselves  with  astonishing  perseverance,  for  eleven 
months ;  till  they  had  eaten,  not  only  their  horses  and 
other  beasts  of  burden,  but  had  even  boiled  down 
their  leathern  hides  for  food,  and  ventured  out  by 
stealth  to  collect  the  herbage  that  grew  wild  beneath 
their  walls.  Of  this  last  resource  they  were  deprived 
by  the  vigilance  of  Dionysius,  who,  though  suffering 
from  a  severe  and  dangerous  wound,  remitted  no- 
thing of  his  activity ;  and  hoping  now  to  reduce  the 
town  by  famine,  he  destroyed  every  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion around  it.  The  miserable  Rhegians  at  length 
opened  their  gates,  and  displayed  to  the  conqueror  a 
horrid  spectacle  of  numbers  dead  or  dying  of  hunger, 
while  the  survivors  presented  a  scarcely  less  squalid 
and  emaciated  appearance.  Six  thousand  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could  re- 
deem themselves  at  a  silver  mina,  (about  a£"3)  for 
each  man,  were  permitted  to  reside  as  freemen  ;  the 
rest  were  sold  for  slaves.  Phyto  and  his  son  alone, 
suffered  death  ;  with  circumstances,  according  to  the 
democratic  writers,  of  atrocious  barbarity.  The  town 
itself  was  given  to  the  small  party  in  it  who  had 
been  friendly  to  Dionysius,  and  the  population  being 


augmented  by  colonisation,  Rhegium  shortly  beca.  'e   Dlmiysius 
a  flourishing  ally  of  Syracuse.  tll('  ' 

It  was  during  the  operations  of  this  siege,  accord-   '^•"v— -' 
ing  to  the  Sicilian  historian,  that  Dionysius  made  his       Froni 
first  unsuccessful  attempt   to   rival  his   magnificent      ^ "' 
predecessor,  Hiero,  at  the  Olympic  games  j  and  sent 
his  brother,  Thearidas,   in  a  style  of  unusual  splen- 
dour, to  superintend  the  recitation  oi  his  prize  poems, 
and  the  running  of  his  horses  in  the   chariot-race. 
The  imposing  effect  of  royal  grandeur  was,  however, 
no  match  for  the  vehement  eloquence  of  the  Athenian      sg'tcj 
orator,  Lysias,  who  endeavoured  to  excite  a  tumult 
against  "  the   presumption  of  the  impious  tyrant ;" 
and  either  by  some  contrivance  of  the  hostile  party,       3^- 
or  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  drivers,  some  of 
the  chariots  were  driven  out  of  the  course,  the  rest  ttooivm- 
were  broken  by  running  against  each  other,  and  the  pic  games, 
horses  failed  of  obtaining  the   honour  which   their 
swiftness  appears  to  have  merited.     The  same  preju- 
dice occasioned  the  rejection  of  his  verses  with  marks 
of  the  most  insulting  contempt ;  though  we  may  infer, 
from  his  having  succeeded  in  the  more  arduous  con- 
test for  a  tragic  prize  at  Athens,  that  he  could  not  be 
altogether  deficient  in  poetic  talent. 

But  Dionysius  devoted  his  leisure  to  pursuits  more 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  more  conducive  to  his 
own  lasting  fame.  In  the  interval  of  peace  which 
followed  the  reduction  of  Rhegium,  he  began  to 
extend  his  connections,  and  to  found  colonies  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas ;  and  deriv- 
ing from  these  sources  vast  commercial  advantages, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  materials,  he  repaired  and 
enlarged  the  city  wall,  so  as  to  make  it  the  greatest 
work  of  the  kind  then  known  in  the  world  j  he 
greatly  improved  the  docks  j  and  erected  the  magni- 
ficent gymnasia  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus.  The 
city  was,  at  the  same  period,  enriched  and  adorned 
with  numerous  temples  and  other  public  edifices. 

The  extended  commerce  of  Syracuse  suffered  greatly 
from  the  pirates  of  Tuscany;  and  in  the  following 
year,  Dionysius  undertook  an  expedition  against 
them ;  which  Diodorus  attributes  to  his  desire  of 
plundering  a  rich  temple  at  Agylla,  (as  he  does  the 
commercial  connection  with  Epirus  and  Illyria,  to  a 
preposterous  scheme  for  pillaging  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi.) The  probable  truth  is,  that  the  Agyllaean 
pirates  made  use  of  the  temple  of  Leucothea  as  a  de- 
pository for  the  produce  of  their  predatory  excur- 
sions ;  and  that  Dionysius  was  perfectly  justified  in 
pursuing  the  recovery  of  his  own  property,  even  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  sanctuary.  The  spoil  found  in  it 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  five  hundred  talents 
(^100,000)  and  to  have  been  very  acceptable  to 
him  in  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury. 

On  this  occasion,  suspicion  arising  that  some  of 
the  soldiers  had  secreted  part  of  the  precious  utensils, 
the  general,  in  order  to  discover  the  delinquents, 
issued  an  order,  that  every  one  who  had  taken  part  of 
the  spoil  to  his  private  use,  should  pay  half  its  value. 
The  soldiers  concluding  that  this  payment  would 
operate  to  secure  the  remainder,  came  forward  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  were  immediately  seized 
and  deprived  of  the  whole. 

On  his  return  home,  Dionysius  continued  to  pur- 
sue his  favourite  policy  of  uniting  all  Sicily  in  the  ^ 
alliance  of  Syracuse  ;  and  by  negociation  and  bene-  Sicilian 
fits,  succeeded  in  detaching  several  small  states  from  state*. 
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the  Carthaginian  interest.  The  government  of  Car- 
thage, having  in  vain  expostulated  with  him  on 
the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  renewing  hostilities, 
raised  Mago  to  the  same  high  office  of  commander- 
in-chief  formerly  enjoyed  by  Hamilcar,  and  instructed 
him  to  carry  his  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Syracuse, 
into  Italy  and  Sicily  at  the  same  time.  This 
obliged  Dionysius,  also,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  a 
variety  of  skirmishes  ensued,  with  no  very  important 
results.  At  length  a  decisive  action  took  place,  in 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  routed  with  the  loss 
of  ten  thousand  slain,  and  five  thousand  prisoners, 
and  Mago  himself,  after  signalising  himself  by  his 
personal  bravery,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The 
army  deprived  of  their  leader,  and  disheartened  by 
their  defeat,  desired  conditions  of  peace ;  but  Di- 
onysius would  hear  of  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Sicily,  and  the  payment  of  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war  by  the  Carthaginians. 

In  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  miscalculated 
the  resources  of  the  enemy,  who  had  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  gain  time  for  the  reinforcement  of  their 
troops,  and  the  re-organisation  of  their  materiel, 
under  the  able  management  of  the  son  of  Mago,  who 
was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father.  So  that  while  the 
Syracusans  were  exulting  in  the  expectation  of  be- 
coming sole  masters  of  the  island,  they  were  attacked 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  and  the  gallant 
and  generous  Leptines  lost  his  life  in  the  action. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  as  prudent  in  using  his 
victory  as  he  had  been  skilful  in  obtaining  it,  with- 
drew immediately  to  Panormus,  and  sent  to  propose 
peace  on  reasonable  terms  :  namely,  that  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  the  respective  territories  should 
remain  in  statu  quo  ante  bellum,  and  that  Dionysius 
should  pay  a  thousand  talents  (^200,000)  for  the 
expenses  of  the  campaign. 

Both  powers  were  now  convinced  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  Sicilian  states 
under  one  dominion ;  and  for  the  first  time,  a  peace 
was  concluded,  which  neither  intended  immediately 
to  violate.  Dionysius,  secure  in  power,  and  fatigued 
with  incessant  warfare,  eagerly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  those  arts  of  peace,  which  dis- 
played his  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  The  great 
undertakings  already  mentioned  for  extending  the 
commerce  and  political  interests  of  his  country  to- 
wards ancient  Greece,  flourished  under  his  super- 
intendence; the  city  became  the  rival*  of  Athens 
in  extent  and  in  magnificence ;  and  the  Syracusan 
empire  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  Gre- 
cian confederacy  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  prospe- 
rity, uninterrupted  by  domestic  faction  or  foreign 
hostilities.  • 

In  his  private  life,  during  this  happy  period,  the 
ambitious  and  active  spirit  of  Dionysius  sought  for 
exercise  in  those  literary  and  gymnastic  contests  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  engaged,  even  amidst  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war.  He  was  assiduous  in  im- 
proving the  breed  of  horses,  and  had  establishments 
for  that  purpose  in  Italy  as  well  as  at  home;  and  he 
continued  to  court  the  Muses,  though,  it  is  reported, 
without  very  general  success.  In  the  conversation  of 
men  of  letters,  he  passed  much  of  his  time  ;  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  an  age  when  printing  was 

*  Cicero. 


unknown,  and  writing  laborious,  he  frequently  re- 
cited his  poetry  to  his  friends,  and  availed  himself 
of  their  criticism.  Their  judgment  would,  of  course, 
generally  be  favourable ;  and  a  prince  of  his  temper 
would  not  much  relish  severe  animadversions.  Yet 
though  he  was,  perhaps,  sometimes  offended  by  the 
frankness  of  his  intimates,  his  anger  was  easily  ap- 
peased by  submission,  or  averted  by  some  facetious 
excuse.  When  Philoxenus,  himself  a  poet,  was  sent 
to  prison  for  speaking  contemptuously  before  com- 
pany of  the  prince's  verses,  he  was  almost  immedi- 
ately released  and  restored  to  favour ;  and  so  little 
did  he  apprehend  any  serious  consequences  from  the 
offended  vanity  of  his  master,  that  on  the  next  recita- 
tion, being  asked  for  his  opinion,  he  called  out  to 
the  attendants — "  To  prison  with  me;"  and  the  im- 
plied censure  was  well  received.  On  another  occa- 
sion, the  same  friend  ventured  to  say  of  some  elegiac 
complaint,  composed  by  Dionysius,  that  the  verses 
were  "  truly  pitiful,"  and  the  pun  met  the  approbation 
of  the  royal  author. 

The  authority  for  these,  and  for  similar  tales  respect- 
ing Philistus,  Leptines,  and  others,  is,  however,  of  a 
questionable  nature.  The  literary  men  of  that  age, 
were  for  the  most  part,  hostile  to  monarchical 
governments ;  and,  like  the  savans  of  France,  while 
they  gladly  sheltered  themselves  under  the  patronage 
of  the  court,  were  always  eager  to  embrace  any  occa- 
sion of  insulting  the  sovereign,  or  bringing  his  admi- 
nistration into  disgrace.  Mr.  Mitford  is  disposed  to 
attach  no  credit  to  the  story,  that  Plato  himself  was 
repeatedly  entertained  by  Dionysius,  who  look  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  his  conversation  ;  but  finding  that 
he  was  diligent  in  propagating  republican  doctrines, 
and  had  warped  the  allegiance  of  Dion,  the  son  of 
his  late  colleague,  Hipparinus,  (afterwards  the  asserter, 
as  Plutarch  calls  it,  of  the  liberty  of  his  country,)  he 
seized  and  sold  him  as  a  slave,  that  he  might  learn 
the  diiference  between  real  and  imaginary  grievances. 
But  the  men  of  letters  resident  at  court,  subscribed 
to  redeem  him,  and  sent  him  home  in  safety. 

The  domestic  comfort  of  Dionysius,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  transmitting  his  power  to  his  posterity,  were 
clouded  by  the  thoughtless  profligacy  and  wild  freaks 
of  his  son,  who  inherited  his  father's  taste  and  mag- 
nificence, without  his  military  talents,  or  political 
virtues.  As  he  was  reprimanding  him  one  day  for 
his  excesses,  and  observing  that  he  had  set  a  very 
different  example,  the  youth  replied,  "  True,  sire ; 
but  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  prince." — "  Even  so," 
said  the  father,  "  nor  will  you  be  father  of  one." 

During  sixteen  years,  Dionysius  took  no  part  in 
the  commotions  which  agitated  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  that  on  two  pressing  occasions  he  sent  some 
assistance  to  his  constant  allies  the  Lacedaemonians. 
But  about,  OL.  103.  1,  he  was  once  more  tempted  by 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Africa,  to  attempt  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily.  The  plague 
had  again  desolated  the  territories  of  Carthage  ;  the 
tributary  states  had  taken  advantage  of  its  distress 
to  assert  their  independence  ;  and  a  conflagration  had 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  navy.  The  Syra- 
cusan army  and  fleet,  therefore,  proceeded  for  a  time 
with  little  opposition  to  possess  themselves  of  some 
strong  places,  and  to  collect  plunder.  But  the 
genius  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  ever  fertile  in 
resources,  assembled  an  hundred  and  thirty  ships  of 
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Biography,  war  before  Dionysius  was  aware  of  their  preparation, 
'  and  unexpectedly  attacking  his  fleet  of  more  than 
double  that  number,  took  the  greater  part,  and  dis- 
persed  the  rest.  A  truce  was  immediately  concluded 
for  the  winter  ;  and  Dionysius,  returning  to  Syra- 
cuse, fell  sick,  and  died,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  administration,  and  the  sixty-second  of  his  life. 
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With  him  expired  the  vigour  and  glory  of  the  S)  -a-  Dionysim 
cusan  empire  ;  and  although  the  strength  and  wealth  tLe  Elder< 
which  it  had  acquired,  by  his  extraordinary  talents  ' 
and  industry,  preserved  it  from  immediate  and  sudden 
decay,  its  decline  may  be  dated  from  the  year  in  which 
it  lost  its  noblest  ornament — in  the  genius,  the  valour, 
and  the  patriotism  of  Dionysius. 
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DIONYSIUS  the  first,  commonly  called  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  left  at  his  death  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and 
Nisseus,  and  two  daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete, 
by  his  third  wife,  Aristomache,  the  daughter  of  his 
colleague  Hipparinus,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
Dion.  The  former  of  these  princesses  had  been  given 
in  marriage  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  the  son  of 
Doris,  and  the  latter  to  her  uncle,  Dion.  (Corn. 
Nepos.*) 

When  the  illness  of  the  tyrant  became  alarming, 
and  the  physicians  gave  little  hope  of  his  recovery, 
Dion  was  anxious  to  represent  to  him  the  claims  of 
his  sister's  children  to  a  share  in  the  succession,  expect- 
ing, probably,  as  they  were  yet  very  young,  to  secure  for 
himself  the  reins  of  government  ;  but  in  this  design  he 
was  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  eldest  son,  who 
prevailed  upon  the  medical  attendants  to  prevent  the 
interview.  Hence  arose  a  jealousy  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  family,  which  though  suppressed  for 
the  present,  occasioned  ultimately  the  revolution,  in 
which  Dionysius  the  second  lost  his  power ;  and 
Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  suffered  for  many  years  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  anarchy. 

At  first,  however,  all  went  on  smoothly.  Diony- 
sius, assembling  the  people,  informed  them  of  his 
father's  death,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  succeeded  to  power  without 
opposition ;  and  after  celebrating  the  funeral  with 
becoming  solemnity,  entered  upon  the  dignities  and 
duties  of  his  high  office,  and  became  master  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  powerful  empire  then  in  Europe. 
His  first  measure  was  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Car- 
thage ;  and  though  he  is  severely  censured  by  Dio- 
dorus  and  Plutarch  for  deserting  the  policy  of  his 
father,  and  making  terms  with  barbarians,  the  impar- 
tiality of  posterity  has  done  justice  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  administration,  in  avoiding  an  unnecessary  ruj:- 
ture  with  the  only  power  from  which  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended,  and  which  had  so  often  been  more 
than  a  match  for  his  active  and  warlike  predecessor. 

In  a  petty  war  with  the  Lucanians,  in  Italy,  Dio- 
nysius shewed  that  he  was  neither  deficient  in  per- 
sonal courage  nor  in  military  skill ;  and  the  vigour 

*  The  account  of  Plutarch  differs  from  that  of  Cornelius  Nepos 
..nd  Diodorus  in  some  particulars. 


with  which  he  repressed  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
Adriatic,  did  honour  to  his  government. 

But  for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority,  and  the 
regulation  of  affairs,  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
indebted  to  his  able  counsellors,  Philistus  (the  vener- 
able and  accomplished  friend  of  his  father)  and  Dion, 
who,  to  a  princely  fortune,  added  great  dignity  of 
manners,  and  uncommon  talents  for  command,  both 
in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  The  former  was  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy, 
subject,  as  the  supreme  power  was,  to  the  ultimate 
control  of  a  popular  assembly  ;  and  the  latter  was  a 
determined  aristocrat,  equally  adverse  to  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual,  or  vested  in  the  democracy. 
The  prince,  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure,  but  by  no  means 
deficient  in  ability,  contrived,  for  a  time,  to  reconcile 
the  discordant  views  of  these  eminent  statesmen ;  and 
throwing  upon  them  the  principal  weight  of  busi- 
ness, gave  himself  up  to  literary  leisure,  and  to  volup- 
tuousness ;  and,  assembling  round  him  all  who  were 
most  distinguished  for  wit  and  conviviality,  he  lost, 
in  the  gaieties  and  excesses  of  a  luxurious  life,  that 
respect  and  confidence  with  which  the  Syracusans  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  his  father. 

The  decline  of  his  popularity  opened  a  prospect 
which  the  penetrating  ambition  of  Dion  did  not  fail 
to  improve.  Severe  in  his  own  morals,  and  haughty 
in  his  manners,  he  encouraged  the  growing  disgust 
against  the  licentiousness  of  the  court,  and  the 
thoughtless  familiarity  of  Dionysius;  and  gradually 
withdrawing  from  his  government  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  prepared  the  way  for  its  entire  sub- 
version. In  these  views  he- was  seconded  by  Herac- 
leides,  who  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  was 
in  high  favour  with  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  to 
whom  the  austere  dignity  of  Dion  was  less  engaging 
than  the  courtly  urbanity  of  the  master  of  the  horse. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  these  discontents  were 
inflamed  by  the  arrival  of  Plato,  on  a  visit  to  Dio- 
nysius. The  habits  of  the  philosopher  were  more 
congenial  with  the  sober  gravity  of  Dion,  than  with 
the  riotous  dissipation  of  the  prince;  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  entered  warmly  into  his  interests,  and 
to  have  offended  the  courtiers  by  the  boldness  of  his 
lectures,  and  the  undisguised  avowal  of  his  political 
principles.  Dionysius,  however,  delighted  with  his 
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Biography,  learning,  eagerly  cultivated  his  society,  treated  him 
with  every  mark  of  favour  and  distinction,  and,  from 
respect  to  his  character,  imposed  a  decent  restraint 
upon  the  libertinism  of  his  companions.  It  is  even 
said,  that  he  became  a  convert  to  many  of  the  maxims 
of  government  then  prevalent  among  men  of  letters 
in  Greece ;  and  Philistus,  perceiving  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  this  new  influence,  exerted  himself  to 
support  the  sinking  power  of  the  prince,  almost 
equally  endangered  by  the  machinations  of  his  mi- 
nisters, and  by  his  own  vacillating  facility. 

Dion,  having  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  been 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Carthage,  had  used  all  his  art 
to  ingratiate  himself  among  the  leading  men  in  that 
state,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  interest  in 
Sicily  by  so  powerful  a  connection.  And  now,  hoping 
that  his  ambitious  schemes  were  in  a  promising  train, 
he  renewed  his  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Africa,  through  the  medium  of  their  dependencies  in 
the  island.  Some  of  his  letters,  accidentally  inter- 
cepted, were  brought  to  Dionysius,  and  served,  for  a 
time,  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  danger,  and  to  rouse  him 
to  something  like  vigour  and  decision. 

Sending  for  Dion,  to  speak  with  him  on  the  ram- 
part of  the  citadel  next  the  sea,  he  upbraided  him 
with  his  treachery,  and  observing  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  both  continue  in  safety  at  Syracuse,  obliged 
him  to  embark  in  a  ship  which  lay  under  the  wall 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  to  go  into  exile  at 
Corinth ;  where  he  permitted  him  to  receive  the  vast 
income  of  his  Sicilian  estates,  and  to  live  in  a  style  of 
splendour  before  unknown  in  Peloponnesus.  At  the 
same  time,  from  information  probably  contained  in 
the  intercepted  letters,  he  banished  Heracleides 
from  Sicily,  and  bestowed  the  vacant  offices  in  the 
state  among  the  friends  of  Philistus. 

But  neither  the  proud  unbending  temper  of  Dion, 
nor  the  unprincipled  duplicity  of  Heracleides,  were 
likely  to  be  won  with  the  generosity  and  clemency  of 
Dionysius.  The  first  object  of  both  was  to  employ 
the  large  resources  left  in  their  power  to  raise  troops 
in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  at 
Syracuse ;  and  though  there  could  be  no  cordial  co  • 
operation  between  two  men  who  agreed  in  nothing 
but  in  enmity  to  the  existing  government  of  their 
country,  they  were  each  unremittingly  active  to  en- 
gage in  their  interest  banished  Sicilians  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  malcontent  adventurers  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  hiring  mercenaries  for  the  expedition. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached 
Sicily,  Dionysius  confiscated  the  property  of  Dion  ; 
and  obliging  his  wife,  Arete,  to  repudiate  him,  gave 
her  to  another  ;  and  took^her  son  under  his  own  care, 
admitting  him  to  share  in  his  excesses,  at  an  age  when 
his  education  ought  to  have  been  religiously  severe. 
Himself,  accompanied  by  Philistus,  went  to  Italy,  to 
provide  against  the  approaching  conflict. 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  Dion  in  Peloponnesus 
Heracleides  was  not  answerable  to  his  great  means  and  active  ex- 
ertions.  Of  the  Sicilian  exiles  only  twenty-five,  chiefly 
Naxians,  from  Taurominium,  engaged  in  his  service  ; 
and  the  whole  force  collected  by  him  did  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  men.  These  he  embarked  in  two  trans- 
ports, accompanied  by  three  small  craft,  and  avoiding 
the  usual  track,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Carthaginian 
settlement  of  Minoa,  of  which  the  governor  Synalus, 
or  Pyralus,  received  him  with  every  demonstration  of 
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friendship,   and  assisted  him  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power. 

"  With  less  means,"  observes  Diodorus,  "  than  any 
one  ever  employed  before  him,  he  most  unexpectedly 
overthrew  the  greatest  dynasty  in  Europe.  Who 
would  believe  that  a  man  sailing  with  two  transports 
should  subdue  a  potentate  who  possessed  four  hundred 
ships  of  the  line,  and  commanded  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  having  such 
supplies  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries as  were  suitable  to  one  enjoying  such  power 
and  wealth  ;  besides  occupying  the  greatest  of  Grecian 
cities,  with  ports  and  arsenals,  and  impregnable  for- 
tresses, supported  too  by  numerous  and  powerful 
allies." 

The  wonder,  however,  in  some  measure  ceases, 
when  we  read  that  Dionysius  and  Philistus  were  still 
in  Italy  ;  and  the  despatch  sent  to  recal  them,  through 
treachery  or  accident,  miscarried,  so  that  they  did  not 
return  to  Syracuse  until  Dion,  by  means  of  the  dis- 
affected party,  had  been  several  days  in  possession  of 
the  city  on  the  main  land.  On  their  arrival  in  the 
citadel  negociations  were  attempted,  and  for  some 
time  hopes  were  entertained  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ;  but  the  haughty  temper  of  Dion,  exasperated 
by  domestic  injury,  and  inflamed  by  good  fortune, 
precluded  the  possibility  of  peace  on  reasonable  terms  ; 
and  the  seige  of  Ortygia  continued  to  be  pressed,  with 
various  success,  but  in  every  rencontre  with  the  loss 
of  many  citizens,  and  with  great  injury  to  the  town. 

Heracleides,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  with  a  force 
very  superior  to  that  which  had  accompanied  Dion  to 
Sicily,  and  possessing  great  advantages,  from  his  popu- 
larity among  the  lower  classes,  who  were  offended  by 
the  aristocratic  manners  and  sentiments  of  his  com- 
petitor. 

It  became  immediately  evident  that  neither  of  these 
chiefs  would  submit  to  act  a  subordinate  part ;  and 
though  present  necessity  obliged  Heracleides  to  be 
content  with  the  rank  of  admiral,  while  Dion  com- 
manded the  city,  he  was  equally  active  in  tindermin- 
ing  the  popularity  and  power  of  his  colleague,  and  in 
co-operating  with  him  for  the  destruction  of  Dionysius. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  skirmishes  by  sea  and  land, 
which  now  daily  depopulated  and  ruined  Syracuse, 
Philistus  was  killed  ;  and  his  body  falling  into  the 
possession  of  his  enemies,  was  treated  with  those 
gross  and  brutal  insults  which  mark  the  popular 
party  in  civil  wars.  Dionysius,  shocked  and  dis- 
heartened, once  more  attempted  to  negociate  ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  Dion  was  desirous  of  hearkening  to  terms ; 
but  it  was  now  the  flood-tide  of  revolutionary  violence, 
and  Dion's  influence  was  overborne  by  Heracleides, 
the  unprincipled  flatterer  of  the  mob.  The  overtures 
of  the  prince  were  accordingly  rejected  ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  admiral,  and 
escaped  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  his  mother,  in 
Italy,  leaving  the  citadel  under  the  command  of  his 
son,  Apollocrates.  His  influence  among  the  Greek 
states,  in  Italy,  enabled  him  to  send  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement to  Syracuse,  under  the  conduct  of  an 
able  commander  j  and  after  some  temporary,  but 
important  successes,  Apollocrates  surrendered  the 
citadel  to  Dion,  upon  honourable  terms  ;  and  with 
his  friends  and  private  property  followed  his  father  to 
Locri. 

The  natural  consequences  of  rebellion  and  anarchy 
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Biography,  fell  heavily  upon  the  unhappy  Syracusans.  Having 
paid  so  dearly  for  the  name  of  liberty,  they  could  trust 
neither  of  the  competitors  for  power,  by  whose  means 
they  had  overthrown  the  government. 

Heracleides  plotted  against  Dion,  and  evinced  the 
basest  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Dion,  after  some 
forbearance,  finding  his  popularity  on  the  decline, 
murdered  Heracleides ;  and  suffering  a  remorse  of 
conscience,  which  disordered  his  understanding,  was 
himself,  not  long  afterwards,  assassinated  by  an 
Athenian,  Callicrates,  or  Calippus,  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived into  his  confidence.  Calippus  was  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs; 
and,  like  the  blood-stained  demagogues  who  pre- 
ceded him,  exercised  his  power  with  the  most  oppres- 
sive tyranny,  and  taught  the  citizens,  in  late  repentance, 
to  call  the  days  of  Dionysius  the  golden  age  of  Syra- 
cuse. After  a  very  short  reign,  whilst  he  was  absent 
at  the  siege  of  Catana,  the  city  was  seized  by  Hippa- 
rinus,  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius ;  and  Calippus  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered  by  the  partisans  of  the 
family  at  Rhegium. 

The  condition   of  Sicily  was  not  improved  by  the 

^Syracuse  accession  of  Hipparinus  to  power ;  he  held  it  only 
about  two  years  ;  and  an  interval  of  complete  anarchy 
followed,  such,  that  the  lately  flourishing  and  populous 
island  became  a  scene  of  universal  wretchedness  and 
desolation  ;  commerce  was  suspended  ;  agriculture  at 
a  stand  ;  property  plundered ;  palaces  and  temples 
fell  to  decay,  and  were  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and 
venomous  reptiles.  The  mercenary  troops,  in  the 
absence  of  all  regular  government,  finding  neither 
employment  nor  pay,  subsisted  by  the  most  audacious 
robbery,  and  infested  every  district  in  the  island  with 
hordes  of  banditti. 

Authorityof     During  all  this  period,  Dionysius  remained  peace- 

Dionysms  a^y  jn  jtaiVj  enjoying  great  consideration  and  influ- 
ence, if  not  legitimate  power,  among  the  Greek  states 
attached  to  his  family  ;  but  at  length,  solicited  by  a 
108.  3.  large  party  among  his  countrymen,  who  were  wearied 
with  the  endless  succession  of  revolutions,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  readiness  of  his  Italian  friends  to 
engage  in  his  cause,  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years,  and  was  restored  to  a  dominion,  exhausted 
indeed  by  intestine  discord,  and  curtailed  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  allies,  but  rendered  much  more  absolute 
than  before  by  the  lawless  violence  of  republican 
leaders.  The  democratic  party,  however,  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  former  dynasty  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  num- 
bers who,  either  from  personal  vanity,  or  political 
prejudice,  or  from  a  dislike  to  the  restraints  of  regular 
government,  were  ready  to  join  in  any  scheme  for 
renewing  the  reign  of  tumult  and  sedition.  Of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs,  the  two  most  powerful,  Icetes, 
of  Leontini,  the  friend  of  Dion,  and  Andromachus, 
who  had  assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  and 
had  made  himself  master  of  Taurominium,  were 
staunch  friends  to  that  nominal  freedom,  under  which 
they  exercised  unlimited  authority;  and  were  eager  at 
all  times  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  revolutionary 
faction,  who  exclusively  called  themselves  the  people. 
Icetes,  in  particular,  had  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dancy among  the  Syracusans,  many  of  whom  had 
taken  refuge  under  his  protection,  that  he  is  called  by 
Diodorus,  "  the  dynsist  of  the  Syracusans," 


at  the 


very  time  that  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  been  "1   rd 
of  Syracuse." 

But  the  dread  of  a  Carthaginian  invasion,  which  at 
this  time  threatened  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Grecian  states  in  Sicily,  gave  rise  to  a  proposal  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Icetes, 
though  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing to  concur  in  it.  The  idea  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with  the  Taurominians  ;  but  it  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  all  parties,  the  friends  of  Dionysius  alone 
excepted ;  and,  accordingly,  an  embassy  was  des- 
patched to  Corinth,  the  mother  city,  and  foundress  of 
Syracuse,  to  desire  that,  according  to  ancient  Grecian 
custom,  a  Corinthian  general  might  be  sent  out  to 
take  the  command  of  their  armies  against  the  enemy, 
and  to  settle  their  domestic  disturbances  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  and  free  constitution.  Icetes, 
meanwhile,  indifferent  by  what  means  he  promoted 
his  own  designs,  privately  treated  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  offered  to  put  Syracuse  into  their  hands, 
on  condition  of  being  appointed  to  the  government ; 
and  he  held  out  hopes  that  the  difficulties  under  which 
Corinth  was  known  to  be  labouring  at  home,  might 
prevent  the  administration  from  attending  to  the 
claims  of  the  colony.  In  this  expectation  he  was  de- 
ceived :  the  Greek  republics,  proud  of  their  colonies, 
and  deriving  great  advantages  from  them  both  in  war 
and  peace,  were  always  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  keep  up  their  connection,  even 
with  inconsiderable  settlements  formed  of  their  own 
citizens ;  and  it  was  the  obvious  policy  for  the  Co- 
rinthians to  preserve  their  influence  in  Syracuse, 
whose  power  and  resources  were  so  much  greater 
than  their  own.  The  Sicilian  embassy  was,  therefore, 
well  received  ;  and  a  decree  passed,  "  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Corinth  to  send  succours  to  her  colony." 
The  question  was  then  put,  who  should  command  the 
expedition  ;  and  a  person  in  the  crowd  proposing 
Timoleon,  the  son  of  Timanctus,*  he  was  unani- 
mously appointed  to  the  office. 

In  the  amusing  romance  which  Plutarch  has  given 
us,  under  the  title  of  Timoleon,  he  describes  that  bold 
and  active  genius  as  having,  for  twenty  years  previous 
to  this  event,  moped  in  his  own  garden,  "  under  the 
shade  of  melancholy  boughs,"  broken  in  health  and 
spirits  by  the  displeasure  of  his  mother,  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  assassination  of  a  brother 
was  "  a  glorious  achievement. "t  The  truth  rather 
appears  to  be,  that  very  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Sicilian  ambassador,  Timoleon  was  instigated  by 
the  fury  of  political  zeal,  either  to  stab  his  elder  bro- 
ther Timocrates  with  his  own  hand,  or  at  least  to 
assist  the  conspirators  who  took  away  his  life.  Timo- 
crates  had,  by  the  means  most  usual  in  Grecian  re- 
publics, by  courting  the  populace  and  the  military, 
attained  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  and  acquired 
the  appellation  of  tyrant  at  Corinth ;  and  Timoleon 
having  vainly  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish 
his  power,  was  led  by  the  doctrines  then  current  in 
Greece,  to  conclude,  that  patriotism  required  the  sa- 
crifice of  private  affections,  and  that  it  was  his  dui 
to  deliver  his  country  from  slavery.  That  there  was 

*  Plutarch  says  that  his  fathers's  name  was  Thnodemus,  that  of 
his  mother  Dem'ariste,  both  of  noble  family, 
f  Corn.  Nepos. 
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no  personal  enmity  between  the  brothers,  appears 
likely,  from  its  being  related  that  the  younger  had, 
not  long  before,  saved  the  life  of  the  elder,  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  his  own,  in  a  battle  with  the  Argians  ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  determined 
temper,  and  sanguine  energy  which  characterise  all 
the  actions  of  Timoleon,  to  suppose  that  he  ever 
suffered  himself  to  repent  of  what  he  had  once  re- 
solved on  public  motives  to  execute.  Nor  is  it  mate- 
rial, whether  Timocrates  fell  by  the  dagger  of  his 
brother,  in  the  forum,*  or  whether  a  remnant  of  decent 
respect  for  kindred  blood,  induced  the  author  of  the 
deed  to  hidet  his  face,  or  to  be  absent J  from  the 
apartment,  while  the  assassins  committed  it  in  the 
palace.  Whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
family  and  their  friends,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of 
the  Corinthian  people  regarded  Timoleon  as  the  deli- 
verer of  his  country,  and  concurred  with  his  Greek 
and  Latin  biographers  §  in  heaping  praises  on  the 
patriotic  fratricide.  It  is  indeed  most  probable,  that 
to  this  horrid  crime  he  was  entirely  indebted  for  his 
appointment  to  command  the  Sicilian  expedition  ;  for 
he  was  told,  that  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  his 
late  act,  must  depend  on  his  displaying,  in  his  new 
station,  the  same  remorseless  hatred  of  tyranny  which 
was  pleaded  as  his  justification. 

Timoleon  immediately  set  about  the  preparations 
for  his  arduous  undertaking  j  and  with  the  spirit  of 
a  man  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  adventure, 
embarked  the  whole  of  his  property  in  his  outfit,  and 
bade  a  final  farewel  to  Greece.  The  zeal  of  his  coun- 
trymen was  heightened  by  intelligence  from  Icetes, 
who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  the  enter- 
prize,  alleging  that  he  would  himself,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Carthaginians,  undertake  to  expel  the 
tyrant  from  Syracuse.  The  Corinthians  had  no  inten- 
tion to  permit  either  to  supersede  the  parent  state  in 
the  deliverance  of  their  colony,  and  they  hastened  the 
departure  of  Timoleon,  to  check  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Icetes.  But  Corinth  was  at  this  time,  by  no  means 
rich  or  powerful ;  faction  at  home,  and  wars  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  so  much  drained  its  resources,  that  Ti- 
moleon sailed  with  only  seven  hundred  mercenary 
troops,  besides  volunteers,  on  board  four  ships  of 
war,  converted  into  transports  for  the  occasion,  and 
convoyed  by  three  more  cleared  for  action  :  passing 
Corcyra,  he  was  joined  by  two  Corcyrean  and  one 
Leucadian  man  of  war,  and  with  this  little  fleet  of  ten 
ships,  he  ventured  to  cross  the  Ionian  channel.  He 
was  too  good  a  general  to  have  omitted  to  call  in  the 
powerful  aid  of  superstition  :  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
had  promised  him  success,  and  a  crown  of  victory  had 
fallen  upon  his  head  as  he  was  quitting  the  temple  j 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  signified  their  intention  of  ac- 
companying the  expedition,  and  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  flag-ship  ;  and  when  the  fleet  got  under 
weigh  by  night,  the  presence  of  the  goddesses  was 
indicated  to  all  on  board,  by  meteors  or  fireworks  in 
the  heavens,  which  continued  to  move  before  the 
admiral,  directing  his  course,  and  reconciling  the 
crews  to  the  bold  measure  of  keeping  the  open  sea. 

Timoleon  was  already  off  Metapontum  in  Italy,  when 
he  fell  in  with  a  Carthaginian  man  of  war  with  am- 

*  Diodorus  f  Plutarch.  J  Corn.  Nepos. 

§  Plutarch  and  Corn.  Nepos. 


bassadors  on  board,  who  hailed  him,  and  delivered 
their  commission,  protesting  against  his  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  or  landing  upon  the  island.  Upon 
this,  he  hastened  to  Rhegiurn,  where  he  was  secure  of 
a  friendly  reception,  and  took  refuge  in  that  port  till 
he  could  ascertain  the  state  of  things  at  Syracuse,  and 
form  his  own  plans  accordingly. 

His  prospect  was  sufficiently  discouraging.  The 
Carthaginian  general,  Hanno,  commanded  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  well  furnished  with  supplies  and 
engines  of  war,  and  attended  by  a  fleet  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  line-of-battle  ships  ;  he  had  been  joined  by 
the  forces  under  Icetes,  and  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was 
regularly  formed.  Dionysius  continued  to  hold  out 
against  the  allied  army,  till  observing  Icetes  withdraw 
towards  Leontini  for  supplies,  he  made  a  sally,  and 
pursued  him ;  the  enemy  turned  upon  him,  and  after 
considerable  slaughter,  the  Syracusan  troops  fled  in 
confusion  into  the  city,  and  the  allies  rushing  through 
the  gates  at  the  same  time,  became  masters  of  the 
whole,  excepting  the  impregnable  fortress  on  the 
island,  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  at 
Rhegium,  where  his  little  squadron  was  presently 
blockaded  by  twenty  Carthaginian  ships  of  war :  they 
prohibited  all  egress  from  the  harbour,  but  were  in- 
structed to  offer  no  violence  to  the  Corinthians,  unless 
they  should  attempt  the  passage  to  Sicily. 

Timoleon  having  many  friends  in  the  city,  soon  ar- 
ranged his  plan,  and  executed  it  with  great  prompti- 
tude and  good  fortune.  An  assembly  of  the  people 
being  called  in  the  forum,  the  crews  of  both  fleets,  as 
was  usual,  left  their  ships,  to  assist  in  the  deliberations. 
Timoleon  spoke  at  considerable  length,  while  his  men, 
one  by  one,  left  the  meeting,  and  quietly  embarking 
pushed  out  from  the  harbour ;  the  flag-ship  alone  re- 
mained, but  under  weigh,  the  men  lying  on  their  oars. 
When  the  Carthaginian  commodore  rose  to  reply,  Ti- 
moleon gently  sank  down  among  the  friends  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and,  creeping  under  their  garments, 
slipped  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  safe  at  sea. 

The  Carthaginians  did  not  immediately  discover  the 
stratagem ;  and  in  the  pursuit  which  they  afterwards 
attempted,  they  failed  to  come  up  with  the  Corinthian 
fleet,  which  reached  its  destination  without  interrup- 
tion, and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  friendly 
Taurominians.  The  Carthaginian  commodore,  im- 
mediately sent  an  officer  to  Andromachus  their  chief, 
requiring  him  to  give  up  his  allies  "  on  pain  of  having 
his  town  blown  up;"  but  the  envoy  was  ordered  instant- 
ly to  quit  the  port  "  on  pain  of  having  his  ships  blown 
up:"  and  here  the  affair  rested.  Icetes  finding  in  the 
mean  time  that  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  the 
citadel  of  Syracuse,where Dionysius  made  good  his  de- 
fence, led  about  five  thousand  men  to  besiege  Adranum, 
a  Syracusan  colony,  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
consecrated  to  the  tutelary  deity  Adranus,  but  now 
disposed  to  side  with  the  Corinthian  party.  Timoleon 
having  information  of  his  movements,  set  out  by 
night  with  only  a  thousand*  or  twelve  hundredf  men, 
and  marching  above  forty  miles  with  extraordinary 
speed,  fell  upon  the  enemy  at  dinner  the  next  day,  and 
putting  them  completely  to  the  rout,  took  possession 
of  their  camp,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Adra- 
nites,  who  declared  that  prodigies  had  announced  the 
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Biography,  will  of  heaven  in  his  favour.  Scarcely  allowing  time 
for  refreshment,  he  led  his  troops  immediately  to  Sy- 
racuse, and  arriving  there  before  Icetes,  seized  Tyche 
and  Epipolae,  almost  without  opposition. 

The  Syracusans  were  now  reduced  to  despair,  seeing 
their  city  occupied  by  three  belligerent  powers,  each 
hostile  to  the  other,  and  the  harbour  blockaded  by  a 
fourth :  for  Dionysius  still  held  the  fortress  of  Ortygia; 
Icetes  was  in  possession  of  Acradina  and  Neapolis ; 
Tyche,  and  the  fortifications  of  Epipolae,  were  gar- 
risoned by  the  Corinthians  ;  whilst  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  filled  the  port,  and  their  army  lay  encamped  along 
the  shore.  Nor  could  they  look  with  confidence  to 
any  of  the  contending  parties  for  protection  ;  but  after 
suffering  the  multiplied  ravages  of  so  complicated  a 
war,  expected  to  become  at  last  the  prey  of  the 
victor. 

The  star  of  Dionysius  was,  however,  evidently  on  the 
decline,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  Syracuse,  that  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  determined  him  to  surrender 
his  remaining  power  into  the  hands  ofTimoleon,  from 
whom  he  expected  better  treatment  than  he  could 
hope  from  the  treacherous  Icetes,  or  from  Hanno,  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  his  family.  The  rapid  successes 
and  able  conduct  of  the  Corinthian  general,  and  his 
known  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  had  prevailed  with  many 
of  the  small  garrisons  held  for  Dionysius,  to  make 
overtures  to  him  ;  and  he  thus  obtained  the  command 
of  great  part  of  the  country  surrounding  Syracuse. 
Mamercus,  chief  of  Catana,  a  man  of  great  military 
talents,  well  supplied  with  troops  and  money,  openly 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  marched  to  reinforce  him. 
About  the  same  time,  nine*  or  tenf  ships  of  war  well 
manned,  arrived  from  Corinth,  with  a  considerable  re- 
mittance. These  favourable  events  enabled  Timoleon 
to  press  his  advantages  with  great  vigour  ;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  without  striking  a  blow,  embarked 
their  troops,  and  retired  within  the  territories  of  their 
ancient  allies.  The  Messenians,  thus  left  to  them- 
selves, immediately  entered  into  the  alliance  of  Corinth, 
and  Icetes,  unable  to  contend  with  the  extensive  com- 
bination forming  against  him,  took  refuge  in  Leontini. 
A  negociation  ensued,  by  which  the  port  and  citadel 
were  given  up  to  Timoleon,  who  sent  Dionysius  to 
Corinth  in  a  merchant  ship  of  no  great  burden,  with 
few  friends,  and  but  a  scanty  provision  for  his  future 
maintenance.  Of  what  then  befel  him,  the  accounts 
remaining  to  us  are  neither  authentic  nor  consistent. 
His  literary  talents  enabled  him,  for  a  time,  to  make 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  first  society  of  Greece  j  , 
but  finding  himself  an  object  of  the  most  vigilant  jea- 
lousy, he  prudently  shrouded  his  powers  and  his  means 
under  the  guise  of  childish  frivolity,  and  sottish  po- 
verty ;  by  which  artifice  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
family,  who  were  all  cut  off  in  the  indiscriminate  and 
relentless  licentiousness  of  republican  fury.  He  is 
said  to  have  supported  himself  at  last,  by  keeping  a 
school,  (an  occupation  congenial  to  his  love  of  letters, 
and  to  his  habits  of  command)  and  to  have  ended  his 
days  in  the  wilds  of  Epirus. 

Timoleon,  thus  master  of  Syracuse,  immediately 
declared  the  constitution  to  be  a  commonwealth,  and 
promised  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  annual  magistrates,  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  that  all  the  strong-holds  of  tyranny  should  be  de- 
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stroyed.  But  in  the  present  exhausted  and  < 
state  of  the  city,  he  could  neither  carry  his  measures  into 
effect,  nor  provide  the  means  of  supporting  his  army, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  disband.  lie 
undertook,  therefore,  a  Kind  of  crusade  against  tyrants ; 
hoping  by  the  plunder  of  the  petty  chieftains,  \\  ho 
exercised  monarchical  powers  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
towns,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  mercenaries,  and 
to  gratify  his  volunteers ;  and  willing  to  confirm  the 
character  which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  Sicily, 
as  the  determined  enemy  of  kingly  power. 

His  first  attempt  was  upon  Leontini  j  but  Icetes 
was  in  too  great  force  to  afford  him  any  hope  of  speedy 
success ;  and  Timoleon,  aware  that  his  circumstances 
would  not  bear  delay,  raised  the  siege,  and  marched 
hastily  to  Engyum,  and,  in  his  own  phrase,  delivered 
it  from  the  tyranny  of  its  governor  Leptines,  whom  he 
despatched  to  Corinth  as  a  second  specimen  of  a 
deposed  tyrant. 

Apollonia,  which  was  dependent  upon  Engyum, 
submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  Grecian  states,  harassed  by  incessant  wars 
and  revolutions,  were  at  this  period  too  poor  to  repay 
the  labour  of  their  liberation  ;  and  in  the  fraternising 
spirit  of  a  true  republican,  Timoleon  resolved  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  colonies  of 
Carthage.  As  this  measure  would  unavoidably  lead 
to  a  war  with  that  formidable  power,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  begin  by  securing  the  means  of  conduct- 
ing it  j  and  detachments  were  accordingly  despatched 
under  trusty  leaders  to  plunder  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  Carthaginian  alliance.  The  produce  of  this 
predatory  warfare,  enabled  the  general  not  only  to 
sec*le  *jpith  his  troops,  whose  pay  had  been  long  in 
arrear,  but  to  provide  abundantly  for  the  siege  of 
Entella,  which  he  took  with  less  difficulty  than  might 
have  been  anticipated,  from  its  strength,  and  from  the 
resolute  defence,  which  had  formerly  baffled  all  the 
power  and  skill  of  the  first  Dionysius. 

Fifteen  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  sentenced 
to  death,  for  their  faithful  adherence  to  their  masters; 
the  rest  were  informed  that  "  they  were  free,"  under 
the  military  despotism  of  the  Corinthian  general.  Nu- 
merous other  towns,  foreseeing  little  prospect  of 
successful  resistance,  hastened  to  avert  from  them- 
selves the  fate  of  the  fifteen  Entellans ;  and  even  some 
of  the  native  settlements  accepted  liberty  at  the  hands 
ofTimoleon. 

But  the  government  of  Carthage,  always  high  spi- 
rited and  fertile  in  resources,  was  not  likely  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  encroachments  of  an  adventurer  whose 
power  was  as  yet  so  little  confirmed.  The  provincial 
commanders  who  had  tamely  suffered  his  aggressions, 
were  superseded  ;  and  a  powerful  armament  was  fitted 
out  to  recover  the  lost  credit  and  territory  of  the 
empire. 

The  army  is  stated  by  Diodorus  to  have  amounted 
to  seventy  thousand  men,  chiefly  barbarian  mercena- 
ries ;  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  ships  of 
war,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  transports.  Ti- 
moleon had  in  his  pay  no  more  than  four  thousand 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  the  number  of  Syracusan 
citizens  was  so  much  reduced  since  the  reign  of 
Dionysius,  that,  instead  of  thirty  thousand,  able  and 
willing  to  bear  arms,  scarcely  three  thousand  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  march  against  the  Carthaginians. 
The  democratic  historians,  unwilling  to  admit  the 
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Biography,  desolating  consequences  of  liberty,  attribute  the  de- 
'  ficiency  to  a   general  panic  ;  but  the   admission   of 
Plutarch  that  hay  was  made  in  the  forum,  accords 
but  ill  with  his  flourishing  account  of  the  population 
at  this  period. 

Whilst  Timoleon  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  En- 
gyum,  Icetes  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
surprise  Syracuse,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  hastily 
with  great  loss  ;  from  that  time  he  appears  to  have 
relinquished  the  hope  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
city,  and  to  have  dropped  his  connection  with  Carthage. 
In  the  present  emergency,  therefore,  the  Corinthian 
general  sent  a  proposal  for  an  accommodation,  which 
was  so  well  received,  that  Icetes  marched  to  reinforce 
him  with  five  thousand  men. 

His  whole  force,  thus  augmented,  scarcely  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand  men  ;  yet,  relying  on  his  own 
talents,  and  the  superior  discipline  and  courage  of  his 
troops,  he  held  out  to  them  the  most  confident  hopes 
of  success,  which  could  only  be  realised  by  carrying 
the  attack  at  once  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  by 
watching  opportunities  to  harass  and  surprise  their 
large  army  during  the  march  :  a  mode  of  warfare  in 
which  the  Greeks  particularly  excelled,  and  to  which 
Timoleon  was  indebted  for  all  his  victories. 

Advancing  rapidly  with  this  design,  he  had  reached 
the  Agrigentine  territory  when  a  tumult  was  raised 
among  the  mercenary  troops  by  one  Thrasius,  a  vo- 
luble and  impudent  fellow,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
sacrilege  in  Greece,  but  had  escaped  the  punishment 
that  overtook  most  of  his  accomplices  ;  this  man,  ad- 
dressing his  comrades,  declared  that  "  the  general 
must  be  insane,  to  lead  his  men  thus  to  inevitable 
destruction.  The  enemy's  army  is  six  times  as  nu- 
merous as  ours,  and  point-device  in  all  their  arms  and 
accoutrements;  yet  he  talks  of  winning  a  battle,  as  if 
he  had  a  right  to  set  our  lives  on  the  cast  of  a  die ; 
and  because  he  is  bankrupt  and  cannot  discharge  our 
arrears  of  pay,  our  blood  is  to  be  gambled  away  at 
his  convenience.  No,  comrades,  let  us  return  to  Sy- 
racuse, and  quit  this  mad  expedition." 

The  seditious  harangue  took  effect,  and  a  tumult 
arose  among  the  mercenaries,  who  began  to  demand 
satisfaction ;  but  Timoleon,  whose  peculiar  excellence 
appeared  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  provided  for 
sudden  emergencies,  immediately  repaired  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  after  pointing  out  in  strong  language,  the 
probability  and  advantages  of  success,  assured  the 
soldiers,  that  all  who  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
were  willing  to  relinquish  their  share  in  the  expected 
booty,  were  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  that  he  would 
give  them  an  order  on  his  treasurer  at  Syracuse,  for 
the  pay  due  to  them.  About  a  thousand  availed 
themselves  of  his  offer,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
the  conduct  of  Thrasius  ;  Timoleon,  turning  to  the 
rest,  declared  that  he  heartily  rejoiced  at  what  had 
happened,  since  he  was  now  rid  in  good  time,  of  all 
those,  whose  want  of  courage  and  enterprise,  might 
have  impeded  his  designs. 

His  ardour  rapidly  communicated  itself  to  the  army, 
and  they  returned  to  their  ranks  in  high  spirits,  eager 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy;  but  when  they  began 
their  march,  a  trifling  incident  threatened  to  damp 
that  sanguine  temper  upon  which  all  the  expectations 
of  the  general  were  founded.  A  company  of  muleteers 
met  them,  conveying  loads  of  parsley,  which  was  used 
in  the  camps  as  litter  for  the  servants  and  cattle.  As 
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it  was  usual  to  crown  the  sepulchres  with  that  herb,  Dionysiua 
and  the  custom  had  given  rise  to  a  proverb,  "  He  the 
has  nothing  to  look  for  but  parsley,"  implying  that 
certain  death  was  to  be  expected,  Grecian  supersti- 
tion readily  interpreted  the  meeting  with  such  a  quan- 
tity of  the  sepulchral  herb  on  the  eve  of  battle,  as  a 
fatal  omen,  and  the  soldiers  were  immediately  re- 
minded of  the  prediction  of  Thrasius.  But  Timoleon, 
seizing  a  handful,  and  hastily  twisting  it  into  a  chap- 
let,  crowned  himself  with  it,  crying  out  exultingly, 
"  The  gods,  the  gods  themselves  have  sent  us  Isth- 
mian crowns  of  victory  !"  The  Corinthians  present, 
being  familiar  with  those  games  where  the  victors 
were  at  that  time  crowned  with  wreaths  of  parsley, 
eagerly  embraced  the  interpretation;  and  the  sooth- 
sayers concurring  in  it,  the  tide  of  feeling  was  instantly 
turned  throughout  the  army,  by  the  ready  recollection 
of  the  general,  and  every  man  was  shortly  adorned 
with  a  similar  garland. 

In  this  happy  temper  they  gained  an  eminence,  from 
which  they  looked  down  upon  the  deep  and  marshy 
vale  divided  by  the  river  Crimesus.  The  day  was 
showery,  and  a  heavy  cloud  threw  the  Greeks  on  the 
hill  into  shade,  while  the  sun  glittered  on  the  burnished 
armour  of  the  Carthaginians  below,  who  were  in  the 
act  of  crossing  the  stream  Timoleon's  plan  was 
quickly  formed ;  he  halted  till  as  many  of  the  enemy 
had  passed  the  ford  as  he  chose  to  engage,  and  then 
giving  the  signal  for  attack,  fell  on  them  as  they  were 
forming  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  after  a  sharp 
conflict  broke  and  defeated  them.  While  this  was 
doing,  the  Carthaginian  general  had  passed  over  the 
rest  of  his  army,  and  was  advancing  in  good  order,  to 
take  Timoleon  in  flank  ;  but  at  this  moment  a  violent 
storm  came  on,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  hail, 
driving  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
could  neither  see  nor  hear,  whilst  the  Greeks  who 
had  the  wind  on  their  backs,  rushed  upon  them  with 
redouble;!  fury.  All  order  was  presently  lost ;  the 
word  of  command  was  drowned  in  the  rage  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  the  African  breastplates,  ill-contrived,  held 
quantities  of  water,  which  added  to  the  weight  of 
their  heavy  armour,  and  the  deep  and  slippery  soil, 
occasioned  them  to  slide,  and  to  throw  each  other 
down,  as  they  attempted  to  make  good  their  retreat 
across  the  river.  Under  these  disadvantages  they 
offered  a  very  ineffectual  resistance,  and  great  numbers 
were  slain  by  the  Greeks ;  more  were  drowned ; 
many  prisoners  were  taken  ;  and  multitudes,  throwing 
away  their  shields,  fled  from  the  field.  The  total 
loss  must  have  been  very  great  if  it  be  true,  as  stated 
by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  that  near  three  thousand  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  consisting  entirely  of  Carthaginian 
nobility,  lay  dead  on  the  plain  ;  but  if  the  number 
was  computed  by  the  shields  taken,  which  appears  not 
improbable,  the  circumstances  of  the  action  will 
account  for  a  large  proportion  of  them,  without 
supposing  the  slaughter  to  have  been  so  prodigious. 

The  victory,  at  all  events,  was  decisive ;  the  ene- 
my's camp  became  the  prize  of  the  victors ;  and  the 
spoil  richly  rewarded  all  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
action  ;  a  magnificent  trophy,  the  work  of  three  days, 
was  erected  ;  and  specimens  of  the  enemy's  armour, 
remarkable  for  its  richness  and  workmanship,  were 
sent  round  to  all  the  allies  in  the  island  :  the  choicest 
selection,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  was  des-  OL 
patched  to  decorate  the  temples  of  the  gods  at  Corinth,  no.  1. 
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Biography.  The  shattered  remains  of  the  African  army  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  strong-hold  of  Lilybaeum,  whence 
they  sent  home  an  account  of  their  defeat,  not  ventur- 
ing, from  some  motive  of  superstition,  to  trust  them- 
selves on  board  the  fleet.  The  news  is  said  to  have 
created  a  greater  alarm  at  Carthage  than  any  disaster 
which  had  ever  befallen  the  state  ;  but,  with  their  ac- 
customed energy  and  prudence,  while  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  for  peace,  the  administration  ex- 
erted themselves  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  j 
Cisco,  the  son  or  brother  of  Hanno,  an  officer  of  con- 
summate ability,  was  recalled  from  banishment ;  and 
having  experienced  the  inferiority  of  their  own  troops 
to  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  they  employed  commis- 
sioners to  engage  in  their  service  an  army  of  Greeks. 

Timoleon  leaving  his  mercenary  troops  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  Syracuse, 
where  the  glory  and  wealth  which  he  had  acquired 
gave  him  increased  influence,  and  enabled  him  in  the 
.absence  of  their  comrades,  to  call  to  account  the  de- 
tachment who  had  left  him  at  the  instigation  of  Thra- 
sius.  He  was  satisfied  with  dismissing  them  from 
his  service  for  desertion,  and  commanding  them  to 
quit  Sicily  ;  a  sentence,  which,  as  it  branded  them  with 
the  character  of  deserters,  excluded  them  from  being 
received  into  the  pay  of  any  other  state  ;  so  that 
being  reduced  to  subsist  by  plunder,  they  were  all,  not 
long  afterwards,  executed  as  robbers  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Corinth  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  receiving  from  Timo- 
leon allotments  of  the  vacant  houses  and  lands  on 
condition  of  military  service,  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  his  army,  and  to  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

Mamercus  and  loetes  now  too  late  discovered  that 
nothing  but  temporary  necessity  had  induced  Timoleon 
to  seek  their  alliance  ;  and  that  in  his  indiscriminate 
zeal  for  the  abolition  of  tyranny,  he  designed  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  Leontini  and  Catana,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  other  monarchical  states,  and  to  make  every 
Grecian  town  in  Sicily  a  free  republic,  dependent  on 
the  supreme  commonwealth  of  Syracuse.  Incensed 
at  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  they  withdrew  from 
his  confederacy,  and  again  entered  into  negociation 
with  Carthage  :  but  Timoleon,  aware  of  the  formida- 
ble force  collected  under  Cisco,  and  of  the  extensive 
league  formed  against  himself  by  the  petty  chieftains 
of  the  Sicilian  towns,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, by  the  terms  of  which  he  relinquished  to 
them  the  province  beyond  the  Lycus,*  on  condition 
that  they  should  permit  all  the  Grecian  settlements  to 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  should  take  no 
part  in  the  war  of  extermination,  which  Syracuse  had 
declared  against  tyrants. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  an  incident  oc- 
curred, referred  by  Plutarch  to  an  earlier  period.  While 
Timoleon  was  engaged  in  offering  a  sacrifice,  two  men 
mingled  with  the  crowd  intending  to  stab  him.  Just 
as  they  were  exchanging  signals  to  commence  the 
attack,  a  bystander  cut  one  of  them  down  with  his 
sword,  and  instantly  fled  to  an  eminence,  from 
whence  he  earnestly  begged  to  be  heard ;  the  con- 
federate assassin,  clinging  to  the  altar  for  protection, 
confessed  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  hired 
by  Icetes.  When  the  tumult  was  somewhat  appeased, 
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the  person  who  had  slain  the  assassin  obtained  a  hearing,  Dio 
and  declared  that  having  recognised  him  as  the  man        tlRI 
who  had  not  long  since  murdered  his  father  at  Leon-   Youn&er- 
tium,  he  had  struck  him  dead  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
his  parent,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  present  de- 
sign.    So  singular  an  escape  was  regarded  as  a  mani- 
fest interposition  of  the  gods,  to  preserve  the  life  of 
Timoleon  j  and  the  man  whose  private  feud,  had  in  a 
fortunate  moment  arrested  the  hand  of  treachery,  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  a  very  questionable  action. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Syracuse,  Hippo, 
the  chief  of  Messena  was  expelled,  or,  according  to 
Plutarch,  massacred  by  the  garrison  placed  by  Timoleon 
in  that  city  ;  and  Mamercus  also  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  the  Corinthian  troops 
stationed  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  though  the  whole 
matter  is  hastily  passed  over  by  the  partial  bio- 
grapher, in  that  confused  manner,  which  results  from 
his  anxious  desire  to  conceal  the  disasters  which 
befel  his  hero,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an 
excuse  for  his  subsequent  violence  towards  his 
enemies.  Timoleon  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to 
punish  these  insults,  and  to  extend,  on  all  sides,  the 
Syracusan  confederacy.  Even  the  republican  town 
./Etna,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
imperial  city,  was  razed,  and  its  inhabitants  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Nicodemus,  chief 
of  the  Centuripini,  terrified  by  the  threat  that  he 
f.hould  suffer  the  fate  of  a  tyrant,  fled  from  his  for- 
tress, and  Centuripa  was  declared  free,  under  the 
usual  conditions  of  alliance  with  the  superior  state. 
The  Corinthian  general  next  compelled  Apolloniades 
to  abdicate  his  power  over  the  Aggrians,  and  con- 
ferred upon  that  people  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Sy- 
racuse, in  consideration  of  their  ready  adoption  of  his 
political  system.  In  prosecution  of  the  same  design, 
he  was  besieging  Calaurea  with  a  small  force,  when 
Icetes  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  plunder  the 
Syracusan  territory  ;  and  returning  loaded  with  spoil, 
passed  within  sight  of  the  Corinthian  lines.  Timoleon, 
whose  favourite  manner  of  fighting  was  by  a  sudden 
onset,  suffered  him  to  pass  without  permitting  his  men  to 
move  from  their  posts  ;  but  when  the  enemy  had  ceased 
to  apprehend  an  action,  he  called  out  his  cavalry  and 
light  infantry,  and  unexpectedly  fell  upon  their  rear. 
Icetes,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  formed  his  line  so  as 
to  interpose  a  small  stream  with  steep  and  rugged 
banks  between  himself  and  the  enemy  ;  but  nothing 
could  damp  the  ardour  of  the  republican  army  ;  they 
crossed  the  ravine  with  eagerness,  each  contending 
to  be  first ;  and  the  Leontines,  astonished  at  their  bold- 
ness, took  to  flight  and  were  pursued  with  consider- 
able slaughter. 

This  victory  led  almost  immediately  to  the  capture  of 
Leontini,  where  democracy  was,  of  course,  proclaimed. 
Icetes,  his  son  Eupolemus,  and  Euthymus  his  master 
of  the  horse,  were  all  put  to  death,  "as  traitors  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people."*  It  is  said  that  the 
last,  a  brave  soldier  who  took  little  part  in  politics, 
would  have  been  spared,  had  not  some  person  mali- 
ciously reported  a  sarcastic  joke,  formerly  passed  by 
him  on  the  effeminacy  of  the  Corinthian  soldiers. 
Icetes  was  buried  with  military  honours  ;  the  unhappy 
females  of  the  family  were  reserved  to  gratify  the 
barbarous  fury  of  the  Syracusan  populace,  to  whom  it 


*  Or  Halycus.    Ha  is  the  Phoenician  the. 
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Biography,  was  industriously  represented,  that  these  were  the 
'  wife  and  daughters  of  the  very  man  who  was  suspected 
of  procuring  the  shipwreck,  in  which  the  family  of 
Dion  had  perished.  On  this  account  they  were  con- 
demned to  die  ;  nor  did  Timoleon  interfere  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

Mamercus  was  destined  to  be  the  next  victim.     He 
is  reported  by  Plutarch  to  have  received  a  consider- 
able  reinforcement  from   the  Carthaginian   general, 
Gisco  ;  and  to  make  this  offence  against  the  Grecian 
interest  appear  probable,  and  thereby  to  palliate   the 
severities  exercised  upon  him,  the  treaty  between  Ti- 
moleon and  the  Carthaginians  is  represented  as  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  the  Abolus  ;   in  which  the  Ca- 
tanians  were  defeated,  and  Mamercus    compelled   to 
take  refuge  on  board  his  fleet.     The  democratic  spirit 
prevailing  among  the  crews  occasioned  a  mutiny,  and 
with  some  difficulty  he  escaped  to  Messena ;   where 
disaffection  still  spreading,    and  Timoleon  investing 
the  place  by  sea  and  land,  he  attempted  to  embark 
with  Hippo  for  Italy  ;  but  the   infuriated  mob  seized 
both  princes,  and  delivering  Mamercus  to  Timoleon, 
exposed  their  own  chiefs  naked  in  the  public  theatre; 
a  holiday  was  granted  to  all  the  schools  in  Messena, 
and   the   children   were   assembled   in    the    theatre, 
where,  to  imbue  them  early  with  a  relentless  hatred  of 
monarchy,  they  were  encouraged  to  scourge  the  mi- 
serable Hippo  to  death.     Mamercus  was  permitted, 
at  his  own  earnest  desire,  to  plead  his   cause   before 
the  national  assembly  at  Syracuse,  where  he  strongly 
represented  to   the  people  the  service  he  had  per- 
formed for  Timoleon,  and  the  cruel  treatment  with 
which   his  friendship  had  been   requited.     But    the 
many-headed  tyrant  was  deaf  to  remonstrance  ;  and 
the  appeal  to  justice  and  generosity  called  forth  only 
groans  and  hooting.     Upon   this  he  endeavoured   to 
anticipate  the  malice  of  his   enemies,   by  dashing  his 
head  against  one  of  the  columns  in  the  forum  ;    but 
he  was  merely  stunned  by  the  blow,   and  his    body 
being  taken  up  and  nailed  to  a  cross,  he  expired  amid 
the  savage  acclamations  of  the  surrounding  crowd. 
Andromachus  alone,  of  all  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  power  with  the  favour  of  Timo- 
leon, because,  as  it  is  asserted  by  his  son  the  his- 
torian,* "he governed  his  people  with  mildness  and 
equity,  and  allowed  them  to  live  under  equal  laws." 
He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  while  avowed 
monarchy  would  not  be  endured,   a  popular  dema- 
gogue  might  easily  acquire  and  exercise  the  most 
despotic  power. 

It  cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise  that  Plutarch  should 
conclude  his  account  of  the  atrocious,  and  often  un- 
provoked cruelties,  sanctioned  if  not  encouraged  by 
Timoleon,  with  remarking,  that  he  was  the  only  man 
among  all  the  worthies  of  Greece,  whose  glory  was 
untarnished  by  a  single  action  which  could  afford 
room  for  censure  or  repentance  j  and  he  quotes  after 
Tiniffius  a  verse  of  Sophocles,  which  appears  singu- 
larly inapplicable  to  the  subject  of  his  panegyric. 

"  What  goddess  of  beauty,  what  spirit  of  love,  inspires  him  in 
every  deed." 

When  all  the  tyrants  were  expelled,  and  the  free 
towns  had  submitted  to  the  Syracusan  alliance,  Timo- 
leon employed  his  activity  in  remodelling  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  confe- 

*  Timaeus,  quoted  by  Plutarch. 
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deracy.  His  first  measure  was  to  assemble  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  every  demonstration  of  public  rejoicing, 
to  demolish  the  citadel  and  palace  of  Ortygia.  and 
every  fortress  in  which  a  tyrant  could  be  likely  to 
defend  himself  against  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
superb  sculpture  with  which  Dionysius  and  his  pre- 
decessors had  decorated  the  city  shared  the  same  fate, 
the  statue  of  Gelo  alone  being  exempted  from  the 
general  destruction  :  upon  the  ruins  of  the  royal  re- 
sidence was  erected  a  common  hall,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  national  assembly;  the  houses  and 
lands  not  already  disposed  of,  were  declared  public 
property  j  the  former  were  allotted  to  the  mercenary 
troops,  and  to  the  Corinthian  and  other  Grecian  colo- 
nists ;  and  the  latter  were  put  up  to  sale,  (a  preference 
being  allowed  to  any  of  the  ancient  proprietors  who 
might  desire  to  return  to  Syracuse)  and  the  produce 
was  paid  into  the  treasury. 

But  the  spirit  of  faction  had  so  possessed  the  Syra- 
cusans,  that  the  slightest  cause  was  sufficient  to  excite 
the  most  violent  commotion.  The  old  citizens  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  preference  evidently  bestowed  by 
the  Corinthian  general  upon  the  new  settlers  ;  tumults 
and  bloodshed  ensued  ;  Laphystius,  a  revolutionary 
demagogue,  entered  an  action  against  Timoleon  for 
malversation  in  his  office,  and  required  bail  for  his 
appearance  to  take  his  trial ;  the  Corinthian  party  in- 
terfered in  a  violent  manner  to  quash  the  proceed- 
ings ;  but  Timoleon  very  prudently  compelled  them 
to  desist,  alleging  that  he  had  sustained  so  many 
labours,  and  faced  so  many  dangers,  only  in  order  that 
every  citizen  might  be  equally  amenable  to  the  laws. 
The  people  were  flattered ;  and  the  trial,  of  course, 
came  to  nothing.  But  the  old  Syracusan  faction  was 
not  so  easily  suppressed  ;  another  accuser  was  found, 
and  the  general  was  impeached  for  tyranny ;  he  escaped 
a  second  time  in  a  similar  manner,  disdaining  to  reply 
to  the  virulent  invective  of  Demaenetus,  otherwise 
than  by  thanking  the  gods  that  his  endeavours  were 
at  length  crowned  with  success,  since  complete 
liberty  of  speech  was  evidently  established  in  the 
commonwealth. 

But  although  these  were  the  public  sentiments  of 
Timoleon,  his  vigilance  and  sagacity  were  by  no 
means  remitted ;  and  he  continued  fully  determined 
to  control  the  seditious  temper  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  His  plan  was  ably 
devised,  and  readily  carried  into  effect :  proclamation 
was  made  throughout  Greece,  that  Timoleon  would 
bestow  dwellings  and  estates,  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  upon  all  adventurers,  who  would  settle  in  Sicily. 
Fourteen  thousand  colonists  immediately  embraced 
the  proposal,  and  the  population  of  Leontini  was  at 
the  same  time  transferred  to  Syracuse.  By  these 
means  the  Corinthian  party  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dancy, that  we  hear  no  more  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  ancient  citizens  to  assert  their  rights;  they 
sunk  into  poverty  and  insignificance ;  and  all  the 
offices  of  the  state,  civil  and  military,  were  bestowed 
upon  Corinthian  emigrants. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
republic,  Timoleon  announced  his  intention  of  sending 
for  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  settling  for  life  at 
Syracuse  :  this  intimation  was  received  by  the  citizens 
with  unbounded  joy  ;  and  the  national  assembly  not 
only  sent  a  deputation  to  conduct  the  family  in  the 
most  honourable  way  from  their  native  country,  but 
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Biography,  assigned  Timoleon  a  magnificent*  villa  in  the  district 
of  Neapolis,  with  a  suitable  demesne,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  services  to  the  state. 

At  the  same  time  he  requested  that  commissioners 
might  be  sent  out  from  Corinth,  to  assist  him  in  the 
revision  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Syracusan  constitu- 
tion ;  but  whether  this  committee  merely  revived  the 
code  of  Diocles,  the  regulations  of  which,  as  far  as 
they  related  to  the  distribution  of  property,  had  never 
been  formally  abrogated,  or  whether  they  introduced 
any  innovations  founded  on  the  policy  of  their  own 
state.,  is  not  distinctly  explained.  The  penal  statutes 
appear  to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and 
to  have  partaken  largely  in  that  severe  spirit  which 
unavoidably  characterises  the  criminal  enactments  of 
a  popular  government.  The  constitution  seems  to 
have  been  reduced  to  a  very  simple  form,  of  which  the 
outline  is  so  slightly  traced,  that  it  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  democracies  :  its  only  remark- 
able feature  was  the  election  of  an  annual  officer  as 
president  of  the  assembly,  whose  title  was  ministerf 
of  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  and  the  office  continued  to 
exist,  through  many  changes  in  the  state,  for  nearly 
three  centuries. 

Timoleon  now  became,  without  any  definite  title, 
or  any  power  recognised  by  the  constitution,  as  com- 
pletely master  of  Sicily  as  the  first  Dionysius  had  ever 
been  ;  and  some  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  call 
him  tyrant  or  kingj  of  Syracuse.  He  had  the  art,  by 
disclaiming  all  authority,  and  affecting  the  utmost  de- 
ference for  the  will  of  the  people,  to  enforce  all  his 
edicts  without  exciting  popular  jealousy,  or  sharing  in 
the  odium  of  severe  measures  ;  whilst  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  gain  credit  and  popularity  by  every  vote 
which  tended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
or  the  indulgences  of  the  citizens.  Under  his  auspices, 
the  temples  and  other  public  edifices  were  repaired 
and  beautified ;  an  effective  police  was  established  ; 
commerce  was  restored  ;  agriculture  flourished  ;  and 
the  blessings  of  peace  rapidly  brought  back  to  Syra- 
cuse much  of  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  former 
times.  As  the  people  became  accustomed  to  order  and 
tranquillity,  the  severity  of  the  administration  was 
imperceptibly  relaxed ;  and  the  declining  days  of 
Timoleon  were  spent  among  a  grateful  nation,  who 
loved  and  honoured  him  as  a  father  ;  so  that  it  became 
customary  to  point  him  out  to  strangers,  as  the  glory 
and  ornament  of  Syracuse.  During  the  latter  part  of 

*  Now  an  episcopal  palace. 

t  The  first  minister  was  Callimenes. 
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his   military  career,   a  cataract  was  observed   to  '«e  Dionysius 
forming  in  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and  for  some  time  befo; 
his  death  he  became  totally  blind  :  this  infirmity,  how-  Youn£er« 
ever,  neither  damped  the  energy  of  his  character,  nor  ^ 
prevented  his  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  public- 
deliberations,  and  directing  by  his  influence  the  votes 
of  the  assembly.     He  was  carried  to  the   town-hall 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens,  who  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  honour  of  bearing  his  litter  ;    and 
he   frequently  spoke  at  considerable  length   on   the 
subject  in  debate. 

The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  By 
Diodorus  it  is  placed  in  the  last  year  of  the  llOth 
Olympiad,  but  the  numerous  events  in  which  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  borne  a  part,  subsequent  to  the  second 
year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  lead  to  a  suspicion,  that 
there  must  be  some  error  in  theMSS.  and  that  he  lived 
considerably  longer.  His  popularity  continued  to  the 
last,  and  he  expired  of  a  gentle  decay  of  nature,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  The  national  assembly 
voted  two  hundred  mime  (about  s£7OQ)  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
joining  in  procession,  and  carrying  the  corpse  round 
the  city,  through  the  scenes  of  his  most  popular 
actions.  His  sepulchre  was  built  in  the  forum  at  the 
public  cost ;  and  a  magnificent  portico,  palaestra,  and 
gymnasium,  named  altogether  the  Timoleontaeum, 
were  erected  in  honour  of  his  memory,  where  annual 
games  were  celebrated,  after  the  manner  of  similar 
institutions  in  Greece,  on  the  day  of  his  nativity, 
which  was  said  to  be  also  the  anniversary  of  his  most 
important  victories. 

Timoleon  possessed  more  consistency  of  character, 
and  was  less  actuated  by  vanity  and  ostentation,  than 
any  of  the  revolutionary  demagogues  of  Greece,  who 
attained  to  despotic  power  under  the  pretext  of  esta- 
blishing liberty  and  equality.  He  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  nor  destitute  of  liberal  affections  ;  but  he  never 
hesitated  to  commit  any  atrocity  in  furtherance  of  his 
objects.  His  talents  were  unquestionably  of  the  first 
order.  As  a  general,  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
the  novelty  of  his  stratagems,  the  singular  boldness 
and  vigour  of  his  attack,  enabled  him  to  oppose 
numerous  and  well  conducted  armies  with  a  very  in- 
considerable force ;  to  baffle  Carthage,  and  subdue 
Sicily,  without  ever  having  led  into  the  field  more  than 
ten  thousand  men.  He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious 
politician ;  an  enlightened  and  prudent  legislator ; 
and  though  not  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  acquiring 
power,  he  was  public-spirited  and  moderate  in  its 
exercise. 
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History.  IN  laying  the  foundation  of  those  general  rules 
-^v-»'  which  induction  has  established  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, the  multitude  of  reported  fact's  which  present 
themselves  to  the  inquirer,  are  carefully  weighed  and 
distinguished.  Some  may  seem  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  former  theories  ;  others  may  bear  a  character 
of  internal  probability  ;  while  a  third  class  may  be  of 
a  neutral  kind,  neither  inviting  nor  repelling  belief. 
But  the  true  philosopher  presumes  not  to  judge  of 
their  truth  by  their  internal  evidence ;  he  proceeds  to 
examine  the  external  testimony  on  which  they  sever- 
ally rest.  Some,  then,  which  in  themselves  were 
most  likely  to  gain  credit,  he  finds  reported  on  mere 
hearsay,  by  one  who  had  neither  the  means  to  come 
at  the  truth,  nor  yet  judgment,  to  sift  the  stories 
which  others  related  to  him.  These  may,  hereafter, 
be  confirmed  by  competent  witnesses  ;  but  at  present, 
nothing  can  be  drawn  from  them  ;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  establishing  a  theory,  they  are  utterly  use- 
less. On  the  contrary,  some  of  those  facts  which 
seemed  most  improbable,  are  found  to  rest  on  the 
most  unexceptionable  evidence,  that  of  intelligent 
eye-witnesses,  or  of  men  impartial,  and  judicious, 
and  inquisitive,  well  practised  in  the  art  of  scrutinis- 
ing the  loose  reports  of  common  informers.  The 
philosopher,  therefore,  wisely  admits  them ;  they  are 
recorded  in  the  journals  of  science,  and  serve  to 
modify  the  theories  which  a  less  universal  experi- 
ence had  too  hastily  formed,  and  to  excite  a  general 
desire  for  additional  facts,  illustrative  of  the  same 
subject,  on  whichever  side  they  may  be  likely  finally 
to  turn  the  scale. 

But  if  the  student  in  natural  philosophy,  for  philo- 
sopher we  could  not  call  him,  should  class  under  one 
common  name  all  reports  of  facts,  from  the  mere 
rumours  of  a  newspaper,  to  the  positive  affirmation  of 
the  most  judicious  and  scientific  eye-witness,  and 
should  speak  collectively  of  their  credibility  or  want 
of  credibility  ;  what  should  we  think  of  his  powers  of 
discrimination  that  could  thus  confound  together 
things  the  most  dissimilar}  or  of  the  soundness  of 
that  understanding,  which  in  its  reasoning  should 
ascribe  to  a  whole  made  up  of  parts  so  discordant, 
the  peculiar  character  of  one  only  of  its  constituent 
members  ? 

Yet  this  which  we  have  imagined  as  a  merely  pos- 
sible case  in  natural  philosophy,  has  actually  occurred 
in  examining  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  actions 
and  fortunes  of  men.  One  common  name  of  history 


has  been  applied  to  all  accounts  of  the  past  deeds 
and  condition  of  mankind ;  and  while  some,  main- 
taining the  authority  of  history,  have  considered  as 
true  the  tales  of  the  most  incompetent  witnesses  ; 
others,  with  equal  simplicity,  have  set  up  their  own 
limited  knowledge  as  the  judge  of  truth,  and  have 
rejected  the  statements  of  men  most  honest  and  most 
sensible,  because  they  have  not  been  in  accordance 
with  their  own  previous  opinions  of  probability. 

These  are  not  imaginary  errors  ;  an  indiscriminate 
belief  of  all  testimony  caused  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  to  report,  as  authen- 
tic, the  tales  of  Livy  and  Plutarch,  and  of  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians.  And  Voltaire,  fancying  his 
own  wisdom  could  of  itself  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood,  presumed  to  ridicule  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  of  Arrian,  and  of  those  writers  who 
record  the  creation  of  the  New  Forest  by  William  the 
conqueror. 

These  faults  should  be  carefully  avoided,  if  we  wish 
to  establish  the  great  doctrines  of  history  on  the 
same  sure  base  with  those  of  natural  philosophy. 
Every  portion  of  the  annals  of  mankind  should  be 
judged  of  by  an  examination  of  the  credibility  of  its 
relaters.  If  this  be  very  great,  we  may  delay  the 
decision  how  far  internal  improbability  should  over- 
power external  evidence,  till  it  can  be  shown  what 
facts  there  are,  reported  by  really  good  witnesses, 
which  appear  improbable  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
external  evidence  be  very  low,  internal  probability 
must  not  lead  us  to  mistake  a  vague  report  for  a  fact. 
It  may  be  true,  but  there  exists  no  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  its  truth  to  allow  us  to  use  it  as  a  ground  for 
any  general  conclusion.  This  to  a  sanguine  and 
generalising  mind,  muy  be  a  painful  sacrifice;  but  it 
is  one  which  the  principles  of  true  philosophy  fully 
demand. 

Without  further  preface,  we  proceed  to  apply  the 
method  above  stated,  to  such  facts  as  are  reported  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  That  is,  we  shall 
call  before  us  the  witnesses  by  whom  they  are  re- 
lated, and  examine  both  their  means  of  acquiring 
information,  and  their  capacity  and  disposition  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

The  only  detailed  and  connected  account  of  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Roman  history,  is  to  be  found  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Particular 
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History,  periods  are  described  by  Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  Ro- 
mulus, Numa,  Publicola,  Coriolanus,  Camillas,  and 
Pyrrhus.  Incidental  mention  of  particular  facts,  oc- 
curs in  Polybius,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  works  of 
Cicero.  Other  writers  it  is  needless  to  mention,  as 
they  mostly  either  lived  at  a  much  later  period  than 
any  above  named,  or  were  poets,  and,  therefore,  con- 
cerned themselves  little  with  the  truth  of  their  de- 
scriptions. Of  all  this  number,  we  will  first  examine 
the  pretensions  of  Livy.  This  writer  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  about  250  years  later 
than  the  very  close  of  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  He,  therefore,  must  have  derived 
his  accounts  solely  from  the  information  of  other 
writers,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  inscriptions  still  re- 
maining on  ancient  monuments,  by  the  genealogical 
records  of  private  families,  and  possibly  by  some 
public  registers  preserved  under  the  care  of  the  officers 
of  the  state.  Here  then  are  four  distinct  sources  of 
information  of  very  unequal  value ;  yet  it  is  only  in 
one  or  two  instances  that  Livy  explains  from  which 
of  them  he  is  copying  ;  still  less  does  he  acquaint  us 
when  he  is  not  copying  from  any  one,  but  writing 
merely  on  his  own  authority.  This  neglect  at  once 
destroys  the  weight  of  his  whole  evidence;  as  it 
leaves  us  with  no  means  of  distinguishing  between 
that  which  is  well,  and  that  which  is  ill  supported. 
But  we  will  go  a  little  further.  The  principal  writers 
whom  Livy  quotes  in  the  first  ten  books  of  his  work, 
are  Fabius,  Pictor,  Calphurnius  Piso,  Claudius,  L. 
Cincius,  and  Valerius  Antias.  Of  these,  Claudius  and 
Valerius  Antias  appear,  by  Livy's  own  testimony,  to 
have  exaggerated  on  several  occasions,  even  to  extra- 
vagance. Cincius  is  only  once  quoted  in  the  first  ten 
books,  and  he  is  then  praised  as  a  careful  anti- 
quarian ;  but  this  praise  is  somewhat  neutralised  by 
a  passage  in  the  twenty-first  book,  c.  xxxviii,  where 
he  is  described  as  guilty  of  a  strange  confusion  in 
a  matter  that  happened  in  his  own  times,  and  which 
he  might  readily  have  understood.  Piso  is  recorded 
as  the  author  of  one  exaggeration  of  the  most  mon- 
strous kind  ;  (lib.  i.  c.  55.)  and  Fabius,  the  most 
ancient  of  them  all,  and  the  one  whom  Livy  prefers 
to  all  the  rest,  is  noted  by  Polybius  as  a  writer  of  low 
credit,  owing  to  his  excessive  partiality  towards  his 
own  countrymen.  (Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  lib.  iii. 
c.  8.  9.) 

Inscriptions  remaining  on  ancient  monuments  are 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  authority  in  many  respects ; 
but  we  .should  be  well  assured  of  their  genuineness 
and  correct  transcription  before  we  can  place  full 
reliance  in  them  at  second-hand.  Livy,  however, 
does  not  often  appeal  to  them,  and  where  he  does, 
as  in  lib.  2.  c.  xxxiii.  lib.  6.  c.  xxix.,  we  may  allow 
their  evidence;  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  of  the  monuments  were  extant  in  his  time,  and 
the  plate  in  the  capitol,  lib.  vi.  c.  29.,  probably 
perished  when  the  capitol  was  burnt,  A.  u.  c.  67O. 
But  the  facts  which  can  be  thus  reported  are  neces- 
sarily few,  and  can  be  given  with  none  of  the 
accompanying  circumstances. 

The  genealogical  records  of  private  families  are 
useful  to  an  historian  in  settling  the  chronology  of 
events;  and  as  they  contained  an  account  of  the 
offices  which  each  individual  had  filled,  we  might 
expect  them  to  furnish  a  faithful  list  of  the  persons 
who  at  any  given  period  had  the  direction  of  public 


affairs.  But  even  here  we  have  no  sure  ground  <>  Rome, 
rest  on.  Family  vanity,  it  seems,  had  corrupted  v — v~ 
these  memorials  to  such  a  degree,  that  fictitious 
honours  and  exploits  were  ascribed  by  each  family  to 
their  own  ancestors;  and  this  affords  an  argument 
that  none  of  these  genealogies  were  really  handed 
down  from  early  times ;  for  the  most  unblushing  im- 
pudence would  not  embolden  a  cotemporary  to 
impute  to  any  man,  imaginary  titles  and  victories. 
Nor  is  there  greater  certainty  in  many  of  the  public 
documents  preserved  in  the  temples  or  public  offices, 
such  as  the  lists  of  consuls  and  other  magistrates  for 
every  year.  For,  first  it  does  not  appear  that  those 
books  or  records  of  magistrates,  which  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  were  extant 
when  Livy  wrote ;  at  least  he  only  refers  to  the 
reports  of  their  contents  in  earlier  writers  ;  and  as  he 
mentions  one  instance,  lib.  iv.  c.  23.,  in  which  two 
of  these  writers  quote  them  differently,  without  tell- 
ing us  which  was  the  correct  reading;  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  he  either  could  not,  or  did  not,  exa- 
mine them  himself.  In  the  next  place,  not  only  must 
these  books  have  been  very  unfaithfully  examined  by 
one  or  both  of  those  writers,  whose  report  Livy  has 
transmitted  to  us,  but  in  one  memorable  instance,  the 
authority  of  the  books  themselves  seems  highly  ques- 
tionable. They,  with  all  other  early  annals,  repre- 
sent A.  Cornelius  Cossus  as  not  having  been  consul 
when  he  killed  Tolumnus,  the  king  of  Veil,  A.  u.  c. 
318.;  yet  Augustus  Caesar  declared  that  he  had  read 
the  inscription  on  the  very  spoils  of  Tolumnus,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  that  Cossus  there 
asserted  that  he  had  won  them  as  consul.  Either 
then  the  books  must  be  of  doubtful  authority  and  of 
later  date,  or  there  must  have  been  such  a  general 
uncertainty  in  the  records  of  earlier  times  existing  in 
the  days  of  Augustus,  that  none  of  them  are  fairly 
entitled  to  that  belief,  which  is  commonly  given  with 
justice  to  such  official  memorials. 

Amidst  this  chaos,  it  was,  perhaps,  possible  for  a 
well-informed  and  patient  antiquarian,  with  such  faci- 
lities for  examining  every  ancient  record,  as  his  situ- 
ation in  the  emperor's  family  must  needs  have  given 
him,  to  have  distinguished  between  what  was  genuine 
and  what  was  forged,  and  to  have  told  posterity  all 
that  was  known,  on  good  authority,  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  his  country.  But  it  is  too  plain  that  Livy  has 
done  nothing  of  all  this.  Although  aware  of  the 
scantiness,  if  it  were  not  rather  the  non-existence,  of 
all  cotemporary  records,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  compilations  of  later  times,  his  narrative  is  as  de- 
tailed as  if  he  were  relating  the  events  of  his  own 
age.  How  much  of  this  was  his  own  invention,  and 
how  much  he  copied  from  the  invention  of  his  pre- 
decessors, we  cannot  exactly  tell ;  but  that  it  must  be 
for  the  most  part  invention,  is  even  certaia 

Again,  Livy  did,  by  no  means,  well  understand  the 
early  state  of  his  country  :  in  proof  of  this  may  be 
given,  his  leaving,  without  explanation,  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  the  Romans,  so  familiar  with 
bloodshed  in  all  their  wars,  and  so  perpetually  in- 
flamed by  the  most  violent  provocations  to  engage  in 
internal  seditions,  should  yet,  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  republic,  have  been  so  careful  of  taking  away 
each  other's  lives.  Again,  his  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cient manner  of  warfare,  appears  clearly  in  his  account 
of  the  engagement  of  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the 
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History.  Fabii  were  slain.  According  to  him,  the  whole  Ro- 
••• "V^"""'  man  force,  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  six  men,  all  of  them,  he  tells 
us,  patricians  of  the  Fabian  family  ;  and  as  the  same 
number  is  mentioned  to  have  been  killed  at  the  Cre- 
mera,  which  originally  set  out  from  Rome  a  year 
before,  we  must  suppose  that  in  repeated  actions  with 
the  Veientians,  during  a  whole  year,  not  a  single  man 
had  been  lost.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
three  hundred  and  six  Fabii,  constituted  only  the 
heavy-armed  men  of  the  army,  and,  therefore,  were 
alone  counted  by  early  writers  ;  but  that  they  would 
be  attended  by  a  great  force  of  their  vassals,  or  poor 
clients,  who  all  carried  missile  weapons,  and  though 
not  thought  worthy  of  notice  as  soldiers,  were  yet 
very  effective  auxiliaries  in  a  plundering  warfare. 
Long  before  Livy's  time,  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
large  shield  having  superseded  the  old  distinction  of 
heavy-armed  and  light-armed  troops,  the  nominal 
and  real  force  of  an  army,  was  the  same  as  with  us 
at  this  day ;  but  in  Greece,  as  in  the  early  times  of 
Rome,  it  was  not  so ;  and  we  must  always  make  a 
large  addition  to  the  numbers  mentioned  by  the  co- 
temporary  historians,  if  we  would  estimate  the  real 
strength  engaged  on  either  side.  A  cotemporary 
historian,  writing  about  a  thing  perfectly  familiar  to 
him,  naturally  omits  to  offer  an  explanation  of  it, 
except  it  be  given  incidentally  ;  but  when  a  writer  in. 
after  ages  copies  his  language,  without  such  an  expla- 
nation as  is  become  necessary  to  his  readers,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  he  does  not  understand  it.*  But  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  Livy's  combined  ignor- 
ance and  carelessness,  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  details 
of  the  battles  fought  in  the  first  periods  of  his  his- 
tory. In  his  description  of  the  divisions  and  arms  of 
the  Roman  army,  lib.  viii.  c.  8.,  he  says  that  anciently, 
before  pay  was  given  to  the  soldiers,  that  is,  before 
the  year  of  Rome  349,  (Vid.  Livium,  lib.  iv.  c.  59.) 
they  used  the  round  shields,  clypei,  and  the  close 
phalanx  of  the  Greeks  ;  their  principal  effective 
weapon  being  the  long  spear,  hasta  j  as  we  learn, 
both  from  the  universal  practice  of  troops  drawn  up 
in  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  and  also  from  Livy's  ex- 
press words,  lib.  i.  c.  43.,  where  he  is  describing  the 
arms  of  the  several  classes  instituted  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius.  Yet,  in  all  his  history,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  use  of  such  arms  or  tactics  in  the 
description  of  a  single  battle  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
writes  as  if  the  divisions  and  weapons  of  the  legion 
had  always  been  employed ;  and  talks  continually  of 
legions,  manipuli,  triarii,  centurions,  names  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  order  of  the  phalanx  ; 
nay,  he  describes  the  soldiers  as  throwing  their  pila 
or  javelins,  and  then  coming  to  close  action  with 
their  swords  ;  a  manner  of  fighting  practised,  indeed, 
in  the  Punic  wars,  but  utterly  unknown  to  troops  who 
fought  in  compact  array,  and  decided  their  battles 
by  charging  with  their  levelled  spears.  This,  alone, 
affords  a  decisive  proof  that  Livy's  accounts  are  not 
only  unfounded;  but  clumsy  and  ignorant  inventions  ; 


*  Even  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  shows  on  this  occasion,  a 
knowledge  and  attention  which  are  wanting  in  Livy ;  for  he  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  that  the  army  of  the  Fabii  consisted  of  four  thou- 
sand men  ;  the  majority,  he  says,  consisting  of  their  clients  and 
followers,  but  of  the  Fabian  family  itself,  there  were  three 
hundred  and  six  men.  stntiq,  Rom.  lib.  ix.  c.  15. 


being  got  up  with  much  less  pains  to  preserve  pro- 
bability,  than  would  now  be  tolerated,  even  in  the  v 
descriptions  of  past  times,  which  are  given  by  the 
poet  or  the  novelist. 

It  is  only  in  deference  to  the  character  which  Livy 
has  obtained  among  the  learned,  because  they  think 
him  eloquent  and  picturesque  in  his  narrative,  that 
we  have  thought  it  needful  to  quote  so  many  proofs 
of  his  insufficiency  as  an  historian.  One  more  only 
shall  be  added.  The  pretended  defeat  of  the  Gauls 
by  Camillus,  and  the  recovery  of  Rome  by  the  sword, 
instead  of  a  ransom,  which  Livy  has  given  in  the 
utmost  detail,  are  in  all  probability,  mere  inventions 
of  Roman  vanity,  to  palliate  the  disgrace  of  having 
bought  their  safety  by  the  payment  of  money  to  their 
victorious  enemies.  Polybius,  mentioning  the  subject 
incidentally,  says,  that  the  Romans  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Gauls  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  on 
such  terms  as  the  Gauls  thought  good ;  and,  after- 
wards, (lib.  ii.  c.  18.)  speaking  of  it  more  expressly, 
informs  us,  that  the  cause  of  the  retreat  was  an  inva- 
sion made  by  the  Veneti  on  the  territories  of  the 
Gauls,  during  their  absence,  upon  which  they  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  back  their  city,  and  returned  home  ;*  nor  was 
it  till  forty-two  years  after  this  event,  although  the 
Gauls  had,  in  the  interval,  made  a  formidable  irrup- 
tion as  far  as  Alba,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to 
meet  them  in  the  field.  No  competent  judge  can  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant  in  preferring  the  authority  of 
Polybius,  in  such  a  matter,  to  that  of  Livy  ;  so  that 
we  have  here  an  instance  of  a  signal  falsification  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  Roman  history, 
followed  by  a  series  of  other  falsehoods,  where  Livy 
ascribes  to  his  countrymen,  no  fewer  than  five  victo- 
ries over  the  Gauls,  some  of  them  of  the  most 
splendid  kind,  won  within  that  period  in  which  they 
were  not  strong  enough  in  reality,  even  to  venture  a 
battle. 

Considering  then  the  deficiency  of  all  good  mate- 
rials, the  very  indifferent  character  of  those  which 
were  in  his  power,  and  the  instances  given  of  his  own 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  deviation  from  truth  in 
points  of  importance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert, 
that  Livy's  evidence,  as  far  as  concerns  the  ten  first 
books  of  his  history,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit. Many  of  the  facts  reported  by  him  may  be  true, 
and  many  are  probable ;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
admit  them  as  real  occurrences  on  his  authority. 
The  story  of  many  well-written  novels  is  highly  pro- 
bable, yet  we  do  not  the  less  regard  it  as  a  fiction  ; 
and  the  narrative  of  Livy,  even  where  its  internal  evi- 
dence is  most  in  its  favour,  is  so  destitute  of  external 
evidence,  that  although  we  would  not  assert  that  it  is 
every  where  false,  we  should  act  unwisely  were  we 
any  where  to  argue  upon  it  as  if  it  were  true. 

The  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is 
next  to  be  considered.  As  he  was  contemporary  with 
Livy,  his  means  of  information  must  have  been  nearly 
the  same  ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 
these  were,  we  need  say  no  more  on  that  subject. 
We  must  inquire  then  whether  his  personal  qualifica- 


*  Compare  also  Polybius,  book  ii.,  chap.  22.,  where  he  makes 
one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs  encourage  his  countrymen  to  attack  the 
Roman  territory,  by  reminding  them  of  the  glorious  and  profitable 
issue  of  their  first  invasion. 
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History,  tions  were  such  as  to  render  him  a  more  respectable 
S"^V"~1^  witness  than  the  Roman  historian.  And  here  a  strong 
presumption  against  him  arises  on  a  mere  survey  of 
the  bulk  of  his  work  :  the  minute  detail  in  which 
Livy  indulges,  was  stated  as  an  argument  against  his 
credibility}  but  this  is  applicable  to  Dionysius  in  a 
more  than  three-fold  proportion,  for  the  events,  which, 
in  the  Roman  writer,  occupy  three  books  and  a  few 
chapters  of  the  fourth,  are  by  the  Greek  expanded,  so 
as  to  fill  no  fewer  than  eleven  ;  so  that  he  must  have 
supplied  himself  from  his  own  invention,  or  that  of 
others,  even  more  plentifully  than  Livy.  Then  for 
his  judgment,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  is  the 
author  of  a  criticism  on  Thucydides,  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  for  its  absurdity :  and  that  while  he 
charges  Polybius  with  writing  carelessly  and  inaccu- 
rately upon  mere  hearsay,  he  names,  among  the  writers 
from  whom  his  own  work  is  borrowed,  that  of  Valerius 
Antias,  of  whom  Livy  himself  is  obliged  to  confess, 
that  he  knows  no  limit  to  his  falsehoods.  He  also 
shows  the  same  ignorance  of  the  early  state  of  the 
Roman  army,  that  we  have  before  observed  in  Livy  : 
speaking  of  legions,  centurions,  triarii,  &c.,  long 
before  such  divisions,  or  titles,  were  in  existence.  His 
whole  work  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  written 
in  order  to  extol  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
give  the  most  favourable  account  possible  of  their 
origin  and  early  history  :  and  on  the  whole,  his  evi- 
dence does  not  deserve  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  rank 
than  that  of  Livy,  which  we  have  already  pronounced 
to  be  insufficient. 

Plutarch  lived  more  than  a  century  later  than  Dio- 
nysius or  Livy,  and  was  consequently  still  further 
removed  from  the  original  sources  of  information. 
Besides,  as  he  wrote  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  not 
the  history  of  the  nation,  he  contented  himself  with 
following  the  commonly  received  accounts,  selecting 
from  them  such  stories  as  would  most  adorn  the  cha- 
racters of  his  several  heroes.  Thus,  in  the  life  of 
Camillus,  he  adopts  Livy's  tale  of  his  defeating  the 
Gauls,  and  delivering  his  country  from  the  disgrace 
of  paying  a  ransom  :  for  had  he  examined  into  the 
truth  of  the  facts  thus  related,  the  result  would  have 
reduced  the  subject  of  his  biography  nearly  to  insig- 
nificance. Moreover,  we  have  the  means  of  judging, 
from  his  Grecian  lives,  of  the  indiscriminate  manner 
in  which  he  compiles  his  narrative  from  the  best  and 
the  worst  authorities  ;  not  unfrequently  giving  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  So  that  he  must  needs  be  a 
very  unsafe  guide,  where  we  have  no  remaining 
standard  by  which  we  can  try  him,  and  thus  separate 
what  is  worthless  from  what  is  true. 

Had  Cicero  ever  performed  the  task  which  his 
friends  It  seems  wished  him  to  undertake,  and  had 
he  given  us  the  fruits  of  a  careful  examination  into 
the  early  history  of  his  country,  his  evidence  would 
have  deserved  our  most  respectful  attention.  But  as 
it  is,  he  has  only  introduced  particular  facts,  as  they 
were  commonly  reported,  to  illustrate  his  argument ; 
without  by  any  means  giving  us  reason  to  think  that 
he  had  thoroughly  ascertained  their  truth.  Nothing 
is  more  unsafe  than  to  rely  on  the  correctness  of  his- 
torical facts  quoted  by  philosophers,  in  illustration  of 
their  immediate  subject.  Not  writing  as  historians, 
they  take  them  as  they  find  them  related,  and  use 
them  for  their  own  purposes,  without  strictly  inquiring 
upon  what  foundation  they  rest.  In  referring  to 
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Bacon's  History  of  Henry  the  With,  we   may  consider     Rome, 
his  judgment  to  have  been    passed   deliberately  in  — -v— 
favour  of  the  truth  of  his  statements  :  but  we  should 
do  him  a  great   injustice,  if  we  were  to  expect  the 
same  accuracy  in   all  the   historical  examples  intro- 
duced in  his  Instauratio  Magna. 

The  authority  of  Polybius  is  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  that  of  any  of  the  writers  hitherto  considered. 
Living  at  a  much  earlier  period,  he  might  have  had 
fuller  means  of  information  ;  and  those  which  he  had, 
he  certainly  seems  to  have  weighed  far  more  sensibly. 
The  fables  which  in  after  times  obtained  general  cir- 
culation, were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  mis- 
representations of  family  traditions,  or  to  the  pages 
of  a  few  writers,  whose  assertions  had  not  yet  been 
copied  often  enough  to  pass  for  truth.  But  Polybius 
does  not  profess  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 
Its  actual  state,  both  civil  and  military,  he  had  care- 
fully studied  ;  and  the  events  of  his  own  age,  or  of  the 
one  immediately  preceding  it,  he  has  investigated 
fairly  and  fully.  Of  more  remote  times,  he  has  spoken 
briefly  and  incidentally,  and  he  has  shown,  in  several 
instances,  that  the  traditions  respecting  the  early  state 
of  Rome  were  far  less  corrupted  when  he  wrote,  than 
they  became  shortly  afterwards.  We  may  particularly 
remark  this  in  the  famous  story  of  Horatius  Codes. 
Polybius,  book  vi.  chap.  55,  after  noticing  his  brave 
resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  his  desiring  his  friends 
to  cut  away  the  bridge  behind  him,  adds,  that  when 
he  saw  the  bridge  destroyed,  he  threw  himself,  armed 
and  wounded  as  he  was,  into  the  river,  and  willingly 
died  for  his  country.  Livy,  on  the  contrary,  reports 
that  he  swam  across  unhurt,  and  lived  to  receive  the 
applauses  and  rewards  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  in 
such  additions  as  this  that  we  perceive  how  the  real 
glory  of  the  Roman  people  has  been  in  fact  injured 
by  the  clumsy  falsehoods  of  their  own  historians.  The 
story  of  Codes,  as  Polybius  tells,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  heroism,  but  is  in  no  way  improbable,  and 
may  be  paralleled  in  the  authentic  history  of  other 
nations.  As  told  by  Livy,  the  marvellousness  of  the 
escape  of  Codes  throws  a  suspicion  on  the  whole 
achievement,  and  might  incline  us  to  regard  the  whole 
as  a  mere  romance.  But  a  foreigner,  whose  time  was 
busily  employed  on  other  pursuits,  could  not  hope  to 
unravel  the  various  records,  always  imperfect  and  often 
contradictory,  which  professed  to  relate  the  origin  of 
the  city,  its  early  fortunes,  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  some  of  its  principal  institutions. 
On  these  points,  then,  Polybius  has  said  nothing,  as 
other  writers  have  said  nothing  that  is  satisfactory. 

It  results  from  this  view  of  the  authorities  on  which 
the  early  part  of  the  Roman  history  rests,  that  they 
must  be  considered  quite  insufficient  to  establish  its 
credibility.  Much  of  it  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  we 
have  no  clue  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  the  false  ;  and  when  we  find  that  so  remark- 
able an  event  as  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gauls  has 
been  so  totally  misrepresented,  a  general  suspicion 
and  uncertainty  is  thrown  over  the  whole  narrative 
Able  men  have  endeavoured  to  find  some  sure  ground 
in  the  midst  of  this  treacherous  morass,  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  authentic  histories  of  other  nation?; 
and  from  seeing  what  has  been  the  progress  of  society 
elsewhere,  they  have  conjectured  what  it  was  at  Rome. 
But  such  reasonings,  although  they  may  be  highly 
useful  in  supplying  a  knowledge  of  particular  points, 
5  E 
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History,  where  the  general  state  of  a  country  may  be  learned 
-*-v-""";  from  positive  evidence,  become,  we  think,  rather 
hazardous,  when  they  must  furnish  the  whole  of  the 
picture,  almost  to  its  faintest  outline.  We  too  could 
form  our  theories,  and  present  to  our  readers  specula- 
tions which  seem  to  us  recommended  by  much  internal 
probability.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  offered 
in  the  place  of  history :  and  while  there  has  been 

*  It  was  not  till  the  preceding  pages  were  completed,  that  the 
writer  of  them  met  with  an  essay  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  "  On  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  Roman  History,  during  the  first  Five  Hundred 
Years :"  as  well  as  with  the  attempt  made  by  Hooke,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Roman  History  (8vo.  edit.)  to  answer  M.  de 
Beaufort's  arguments.  In  the  former  work  the  author  has  gone 
somewhat  further  than  appeared  necessary  to  the  argument  main- 
tained in  our  Encyclopedia  :  for  without  entering  into  the  question, 
whether  Livy  and  Dionysius,  had  they  been  sensible  men,  could, 
from  the  materials  existing  in  their  days,  have  compiled  a  credi- 
ble narrative  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  show, 
that  the  narrative  which  they  have  actually  left  us  is  not  credible  : 
their  ov/n  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  want  of  judgment  being  so 
excessive,  that  their  testimony  can  give  us  no  reasonable  ground 
of  assurance.  Another  signal  proof  of  this,  in  addition  to  those 
we  have  adduced,  may  be  here  given  from  M.  de  Beaufort.  The 
two  most  memorable  events  in  the  early  military  history  of  Rome, 
are  the  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  with  Porsenna.  How  completely 
the  former  has  been  falsified  by  the  Roman  historians,  we  have 
already  shown;  and  it  appears  that  the  latter  has  been  reported  no 
less  untruly.  M.  de  Beaufort  quotes  Pliny  to  prove  that  Porsenna 


given  in  this  work  a  transcript  of  the  popular  account     Rome, 
of  the  first  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  the  Ro-  **— ~ v— 
man  story,  we  shall  content   ourselves  with  having 
shown  its  utter  want  of  trustworthiness,    and    shall 
leave  our  readers  to   select  from  it  such  portions  as 
they  may  choose  to  think  probable,  instead  of  offering 
ourselves  as  their  guides  on  an  undertaking  so  des- 
perate.* 

dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  Romans,  one  of  which  debarred 
them  from  the  use  of  iron,  except  in  agriculture:  a  remarkable  con- 
dition, which  evidently  implies  the  dependent  state  to  which  the 
Romans  were  reduced  ;  and  which  is  exactly  the  same  with  that 
imposed  by  the  Philistines  upon  the  Israelites,  recorded  in  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  chap.  xiii.  v.  19,  &c.  Pliny  quotes  this 
stipulation  expressly  from  the  treaty  itself ;  (in  foedcre  nomina- 
tim  comprehensum  invcnimus)  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  Tacitus ;  where  that  historian,  speaking  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  capitol  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  deplores  the  event  as 
one  which  neither  Porsenna  had  accomplished,  when  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  him,  (tleditd  urbe)  nor  the  Gauls,  when  it  was 
taken  by  assault.  Now,  if  the  two  most  notorious  wars  in  which 
the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
are  reported  to  us  by  Livy,  in  a  manner  totally  false,  what  credit 
can  be  attached  to  his  authority  in  any  thing  ?  We  repeat  again, 
that  we  do  not  pretend  to  assert  the  whole  contents  of  Livy's  first 
ten  books  to  be  untrue,  but  merely  that  Livy's  relating  them,  is 
no  reason  at  all  that  they  should  be  true  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
facts,  being  quite  unsupported  by  good  evidence,  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  among  historical  truths. 
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THE  fame  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  has  so  far  sur- 
passed that  of  all  the  other  individuals  engaged  on 
either  side  in  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage ; 
that  although  both  were  at  last  unfortunate,  they  na- 
turally attract  our  chief  attention  at  the  period  of  his- 
tory on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter.  On  the  side 
of  Carthage  indeed,  they  stand  not  only  most  promi- 
nent, but  almost  alone  :  the  struggle  was  supported 
by  the  genius  of  one  family,  with  little  assistance  from 
the  institutions  or  exertions  of  their  country,  and 
still  less  from  the  ability  of  its  government.  The 
Punic  wars  afford  one  memorable  instance  of  extra- 
ordinary individual  character,  contending  long  with 
doubtful  success  against  the  power,  zeal,  and  united 
ability  of  a  great  nation  :  and  the  result  in  this,  as  in 
a  more  recent  case,  has  shown  that  in  such  a  contest 
although  the  individual  may  win  the  brighter  glory, 
yet  the  final  triumph  will  rest  with  his  enemies. 

We  would  fain  learn  what  was  the  state  of  Carthage 
when  she  first  encountered  the  adversary  by  whom 
fhe  was  to  be  afterwards  destroyed.  We  would 
anxiously  inquire  what  were  the  manners  of  her 
people ;  what  progress  they  had  attained  either  in  the 
great  arts  of  government  and  legislation,  or  in  those 
which  add  comfort  and  refinement  to  our  daily  life. 
But  our  curiosity  cannot  be  gratified.  Time,  or  the 
jealousy,  or  carelessness  of  their  conquerors,  has 
deprived  us  of  all  the  information  which  Carthaginian 
writers  might  have  afforded  us  ;  and  what  remains  in 


the  works  of  Greeks  or  Romans  is  mostly  of  so  late 
a  date,  and  comes  from  so  fettered  or  so  prejudiced  a 
source,  that  it  is  little  worthy  of  our  attention.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  therefore  with  combining  the 
scattered  notices  of  Carthage,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  those  early  Greek  writers,  who  were  near  in  time, 
although  remote  in  place,  and  who  certainly  appear 
to  have  had  no  temptation  either  to  exaggerate  or 
diminish  the  fame  of  the  Carthaginians. 

We  know  that  Carthage  was  a  Phoenician*  colony,  and 
the  maritime  habits  of  the  mother  country,  as  well 
as  its  enterprising  commercial  spirit,  were  fully  inhe- 
rited by  the  new  settlement.  With  the  usual  ascen- 
dancy of  a  civilised  people  over  barbarians,  the  Car- 
thaginians soon  extended  their  power  to  a  great  extent 
over  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  at  an  early  period 
carried  on  a  profitable  trade,  and  had  established 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  They  had 
penetrated  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  had 
not  only  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  western! 
coast  of  Africa,  for  many  leagues  to  the  southward,  but 
had  accomplished,  or  at  least  asserted  that  they  had 
done  so,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;§  and  had  ascertained  that  Africa  was  on  every 
side  surrounded  by  water,  except  where  it  is  united 
by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  adjoining  con- 
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tinent  of  Asia.  When  the  Persians,  under  Cambyses, 
first  effected  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Carthage*  be- 
came one  of  the  next  objects  of  their  ambition  :  but 
they  were  disappointed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians 
to  lend  their  assistance  against  their  own  descendants; 
and  the  attempt  would  have  been  hopeless,  when  the 
support  of  the  Phoenician  navy  was  withdrawn  from 
it.  Yet  Carthage  at  this  time,  or  within  a  few  years 
afterwards,  possessed  itself  an  empire  that  might  have 
seemed  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  most  power- 
ful enemy  :  for  we  read  of  their  sending  an  immense 
army  into  Sicily,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  which  consistedf  of  native  Africans,  Spa- 
niards, Ligurians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans,  in 
addition  to  the  citizens  of  Carthage.  Their  military 
discipline,  however,  and  probably  their  naval  tactics 
also,  were  at  this  period  very  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  thus  we  are  told  by  the  high  authority 
of  Thucydides,!  that  had  the  Athenians  effected  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse,  they  would  have  soon  turned 
their  arms  against  Carthage  ;  and  Hermocrates§  en- 
couraged his  countrymen  to  hope  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Carthaginians,  because  they,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, regarded  with  alarm  the  restless  ambition  of 
Athens.  But  this  was  probably  a  fear  peculiarly 
awakened  by  the  extraordinary  successes,  and  unri- 
valled reputation  of  the  Athenian  navy  :  exaggerated, 
moreover,  it  is  likely,  from  the  effect  of  distance. 
Certainly  the  Carthaginians  had  no  fear  of  the  power 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  destroyed  the  finest  expedition 
ever  sent  forth  from  Athens  ;  on  the  contrary,  within 
five  or  six  years  of  the  defeat  of  Nicias,  they  were 
busily  employed  in  carrying  on  schemes  of  aggression 
upon  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  ;  and  had  taken  two  of 
the  greatest  of  them,  Agrigentum§  and  Selinus,  the 
latter  the  close  ally  of  Syracuse,  before  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

The  operations  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  two  Dionysius's,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Timoleon,  have  been  already  related.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  reference  to  our  present 
subject,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  possession  of  the  island  was  divided  between 
the  Carthaginians,  who  occupied  the  western  parts  of 
it,  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Syracuse,  who  were  sove- 
reigns of  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast. 

But  the  connection  between  Carthage  and  Rome 
deserves  to  be  traced  more  carefully.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Cyrus, ||  that  is  to  say,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth 
at  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscans  possessed 
the  joint  dominion  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  is  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  east, 
and  embracing  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
extends  southward  as  far  as  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily.  The  interference  of  the  Greeks  within  these 
limits  seems  much  to  have  resembled  the  first  enter- 
prises of  the  English  in  Spanish  America  :  on  the  one 
hand  there  was  probably  much  oppressive  jealousy, 
and  a  spirit  of  piracy  on  the  other.  Thus  the  Pho- 
caeans,  when  on  their  way  to  the  foundation  of  their 
tamous  settlement  of  Marseilles,  provoked  the  two 
great  powers  of  Tuscany  and  Carthage,  by  their 

*  Herodot.  Thalia,  c.  19.         t  Herodot.  Polymnia,  c.  165. 
1  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.  c.  90.  §  Xenoph.  Hellen,  lib.  i.  c.  1.  5. 

||  Herodot.  Clio,  c.  166. 
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piracies,  to  attack  them  with  their  united  fleets;  ad  Hnrnilcar 
a  few  years  later,  another  small  I'li<><  •;r;m  M|uadnm,  l; 
flying  from  the  second  conquest  of  Ionia,  in  the  reign  v—  -/^*" 
of  Darius,  carried  on  a  regular  buccaneering  warfare 
in  the  Sicilian  seas  ;  abstaining  from  attacking  their 
own  countrymen,  but  plundering  the  Tuscans  and 
Carthaginians  without  scruple.  (Herodot.  Erato,  c.  17.) 
A  power  then  like  Carthage,  whose  fleets  were  so 
familiar  with  the  coasts  of  Italy,  would  be  soon  led  to 
form  some  connection  with  the  more  considerable  of 
the  Italian  states,  and  this  would  be  the  more  friendly, 
if  there  was  nothing  in  those  states  to  excite  any  fears 
of  naval  or  commercial  rivalry.  Rome,  it  appears,  as 
early  as  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  enjoyed 
considerable  influence,  and  was  strong  enough  to  be 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  dependent  neighbouring 
allies,  the  well-known  mark  of  national  importance 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  ancient  world.  A 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  in  the  consulship  of*  L.  Junius 

*  Several  points  in  this  treaty  having:  been  made  use  of  by  M. 
de  Beaufort,  to  shew  the  incorrectness  of  the  common  accounts 
given  by  the  Roman  historians,  it  appeared  needful  to  Hooke,  in 
his  answer  to  M.  de  Beaufort  already  noticed,  to  impeach  the 
genuineness  of  the  date  affixed  by  Polybius  to  this  treaty,  and  to 
insist  that  it  was,  in  fact,  far  more  modern  than  that  historian  re- 
presents it,  and  must  have  been  made  after  the  year  of  Rome, 
415,  instead  of  in  the  year  244.  The  testimony  of  Polybius  is  so 
excellent,  that  any  attempt  to  overthrow  it  demands  a  strict  ex- 
amination. Let  us  see  then  on  what  grounds  Hooke  ventures  to 
doubt  it  on  the  present  occasion.  First,  the  treaty,  as  translated 
by  Polybius,  or  Polybius  himself,  in  his  introduction  to  it,  describes 
M.  Horatius  as  the  colleague  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  ;  whereas  Livy, 
Dionysius,  Plutarch,  &c.  agree  in  representing  him  as  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Publicola,  appointed  after  the  successive  deaths  of 
Brutus  and  Sp.  Lucretius.  Hooke,  therefore,  supposes  either  that 
Polybius  mistranslated  the  names  of  the  consuls  which  he  found 
in  the  original  treaty  ;  or  that  the  names  were  defaced,  and  sup- 
plied partly  by  conjecture;  or  that  the  date  was  added  altogether 
by  Polybius,  from  other  information,  which,  in  this  instance, 
misled  him.  Now  the  mistranslation  of  names  is  a  thing  hardly 
conceivable  ;  and  that  they  were  defaced  and  supplied  by  conjec- 
ture is  a  mere  supposition  of  no  weight,  and  an  unlikely  one,  as 
no  part  of  the  treaty  is  spoken  of  as  obscure  or  obliterated.  Still 
less  is  it  likely,  that  the  treaty  itself  should  have  furnished  no 
evidence  of  its  own  date  ;  for  was  there  ever  any  treaty  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  that  did  not  contain  the  names  of  the  magistrates, 
whether  annual  or  perpetual,  under  whose  administration  it  was 
concluded  ?  But  Hooke  argues,  that  the  second  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  as  given  by  Polybius,  contains  not  the  names 
of  the  consuls  by  whom  it  was  concluded  ;  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  did  not.  It  is  more  natural  to  beliere,  that  the  per- 
sons in  whose  consulship  the  second  treaty  was  made,  were  then 
of  little  celebrity  ;  and  that  Polybius,  therefore,  omitted  their 
names,  because  they  would  have  given  a  Greek  reader  no  notion 
at  all  of  the  date  of  the  record.  But  the  first  consulship  of  the 
republic  was  a  remarkable  sera,  which  it  was  very  proper  to  men- 
tion. In  short,  as  all  treaties  necessarily  contain  their  own  date 
in  them,  as  Polybius  quotes  the  original  treaty,  describing  its 
form,  and  the  place  where  it  wcs  deposited  ;  and  then  gives  the 
date,  though  not  in  the  precise  words  of  the  official  instrument  ; 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  man  to  mistranslate  proper 
names,  let  his  knowledge  of  a  language  be  ever  so  scanty;  and  as 
it  is  a  mere  wild  fancy  to  suppose  that  the  writing  was  defaced, 
which  Polybius,  who  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes,  translates,  without 
expressing  the  least  doubt  of  the  true  reading;  it  seems  that  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  admit  the  treaty  as  genuine  and  indisputable 
evidence,  or  to  charge  Polybius  with  a  wilful  and  circumstantial 
falsehood,  which  we  consider  a  complete  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
If  the  treaty  be  genuine,  it  is  quite  clear,  as  M.  de  Beaufort  argues, 
that  it  is  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  Livy,  and  Dionysius,  and 
twenty  such  writers,  if  they  could  be  found,  of  falsehood,  where- 
ever  their  statements  contradict  it  so  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
reconciled  with  it  But  Hooke  says  that  it  is  contradicted  by  two 
other  treaties,  quoted  by  Livy,  (book  ii.  c.  33.  and  book  iv.  c.  7 
which  arc  treaties  of  alliance  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  and  Rome 
&B9 
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Biography.  Brutus  and  M.  Horatius,  which  Polybius  has  trans- 
J  lated  into  Greek,  from  the  original  record,  engraved 
on  a  brazen  plate,  and  preserved  to  his  time  in  the 
capitol.  (Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  22.)  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  the  Romans  are  restricted  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian possessions  in  Africa,  and  if  driven  there  by 
stress  of  weather,  they  were  to  depart  within  five  days, 
and  were  not  in  the  interval  to  buy  or  take  any  thing, 
except  for  the  refitting  of  their  vessel,  or  for  sacrifice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians  were  to  build 
no  forts  in  Latium,  nor  to  injure  any  of  those  Latin 
states  that  were  subject  to  Rome.  In  a  later  treaty, 
the  date  of  which  is  not  given,  the  Romans,  by  a  sort 
of  navigation  act,  were  debarred  from  all  trade  with 
any  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  except  Car- 
thage itself,  and  Sicily  :  they  were  neither  to  trade, 
settle,  or  plunder  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  in  Car- 
thage itself,  and  in  Sicily,  they  were  allowed  to  trade 
on  the  same  footing  with  Carthaginian  citizens.  The 
Carthaginians  were  to  enjoy  similar  privileges  at 
Rome  }  and  were  not  to  settle  on  the  coasts  of  Latium, 
although  they  might  carry  off  the  inhabitants  and  the 
moveable  property  of  any  city  not  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans This  last  article,  we  may  observe,  was  calcu- 
lated to  magnify  the  benefits  of  the  Roman  alliance  in 
the  eyes  of  their  weaker  neighbours,  as  it  afforded 
them  protection  against  the  kidnapping  and  piracy 
which  in  old  times  were  unscrupulously  practised  to- 
wards all  weaker  states,  when  not  secured  by  an  ex- 
press compact. 

When  the  ambition  of  Pyrrhus,  and  his  enterprises 
both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  excited  general  alarm,  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  confirmed,  by  a  third 
treaty,  the  articles  of  their  former  conventions,  and 
added  a  clause,  in  which  they  provided  for  the  way  in 
which  they  were  to  assist  each  other,  should  the  at- 
tacks of  Pyrrhus  lead  them  to  unite  in  their  common 
defence.  It  was  agreed,  that  whichever  party  should 
require  aid,  the  ships  were  to  be  furnished  by  Car- 
thage, but  that  each  nation  should  pay  its  own  sea- 
men ;  and  the  crews  should  not  be  forced  to  serve  on 
shore.  This  clearly  shows  the  insignificance  of  the 
Romans  as  a  naval  power ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
desire  of  the  Carthaginians  to  keep  their  fleet  under 
their  own  command,  and  the  jealous  care  of  avoiding 
every  shadow  of  dependence,  in  the  succour  they 
might  lend  their  allies. 

Scarcely  had  ten  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  when  the  parties  who  had  signed  it  began  to 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other.  The  internal  state 
of  Rome  at  this  period,  the  form  of  her  government, 
her  institutions  and  manners,  may  be  gathered  suffi- 
ciently for  our  present  purpose,  from  what  has  been 
said  of  them  on  former  occasions.  Of  those  of  Car- 
thage I  am  here  to  offer  such  a  view  as  can  be  col- 

and  the  Latins ;  whereas,  the  treaty  quoted  by  Polybius  describes 
Ardea  and  some  of  the  cities  of  Latium  as  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
By  this  it  appears  that  Hooke  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten, 
the  nature  of  alliances  in  ancient  times  between  a  stronger  power 
and  a  weaker.  For  in  fact,  the  "  Fcedus  Ardeatinum,"  of  which 
Livy  speaks,  was  like  the  treaties  between  Athens  and  Lesbos,  or 
Lacedamon  and  Athens,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
alliance  was  in  reality  the  subjection  of  the  weaker  ally  to  the 
stronger.  Thus,  as  is  always  the  case,  two  really  good  authorities 
can  easily  be  reconciled  with  one  another.  When  Livy  quotes  an 
actual  treaty,  his  statements  agree  with  those  of  Polybius ;  when 
he  follows  his  usual  guides,  it  is  unlikely  that  his  narrative  should 
accord  with  the  account  of  a  sensible  and  well  informed  historian. 


lected,   either  from  the  direct  or  incidental  informa- 
tion afforded  by  credible  authorities. 

Aristotle,  who  wrote  about  forty  or  fifty  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  has  left 
us  in  his  politics*  one  entire  chapter  on  the  Carthagi- 
nian constitution,  from  which  our  chief  knowledge  of 
it  is  to  be  drawn.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  give  a 
detailed  account  of  it,  but  rather  comments  upon 
some  of  its  principal  points ;  either  supposing  it  to 
be  generally  familiar  to  his  readers,  or  having  de- 
scribed it  more  particularly  in  one  of  those  parts  of 
his  work  which  have  not  descended  to  our  times 
From  him,  however,  and  from  Polybius,  f  we  learn 
that  the  government  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  that 
its  effects  seemed  to  prove  its  excellence  ;  for,  when 
Aristotle  wrote,  it  had  never  experienced  any  serious 
interruption,  either  from  sedition  or  usurpation.  The 
principal  authorities  were  two  officers  called  by  the 
Greeks,  kings,  who  were  elected  from  certain  fami- 
lies or  clans,  but  not  according  to  primogeniture  ;  and 
who  were  required  to  be  men  of  wealth  as  well  as  of 
personal  merit.  In  early  times,  it  is  clear  that  they 
enjoyed  their  power  for  life ;  and  probably  possessed, 
like  the  kings  of  Sparta,  the  chief  military  command, 
and  the  supremacy  in  all  matters  of  religion.  But 
before  the  second  Punic  war  they  seemed  to  have 
been  made  annual  magistrates,  like  the  archons  at 
Athens,  and  the  chief  military  power  was  transferred 
from  them  to  an  officer  called  the  general  or  praetor, 
elected  by  the  people  without  any  restrictions ;  and 
resembling  the  strategus  or  general  of  the  com- 
monwealth, who  was  appointed  by  the  Athenians, 
when  the  polemarch  archons  had  lost  most  of  their 
authority.  There  was  a  council  of  elders,  which  ori- 
ginally had,  together  with  the  kings,  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  state  :  but  if  the  kings  and  the  elders 
differed,  the  matter  was  decided  by  the  popular  assem- 
bly. This  of  course  made  an  opening  for  the  demo- 
cratical  interest  to  become  in  time  very  considerable ; 
and  thus  another  council  was  instituted,  distinct  from 
the  council  of  elders,  and  probably  of  a  more  popular 
composition,  which  in  many  points  tempered  or  super- 
seded the  power  of  the  more  aristocratical  assembly ; 
just  as  the  council  of  five  hundred  at  Athens  eclipsed 
the  areopagus  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  go- 
vernment grew  more  and  more  popular.  This  coun- 
cil which  Polybius  simply  calls  SvryKXipo?,  or  "  the 
convocation,"  may  possibly  have  been  the  same  with 
the  council  of  the  hundred,  or  hundred  and  four, 
which  Aristotle  compares  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
ephori,  and  which  was  invested  therefore,  we  must 
conclude,  with  great  controlling  powers  over  every 
department  of  state.  Its  members  were  chosen  by 
certain  bodies  called,  courts  of  five,  who  had  them- 
selves, it  seems,  several  important  privileges ;  such  as 
filling  up  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  retain- 
ing some  of  the  authority  or  immunities  of  office, 
after  its  actual  duration  was  expired.  By  the  old  con- 
stitution, also,  the  whole  judicial  authority  of  the 
state  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracies, 
or,  according  to  Livy,  of  one  particular  court  or 
college,  whose  members  held  their  places  for  life. 
An  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  law  we  shall  find 
hereafter  ascribed  to  the  great  Hannibal.  But  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  practical  details  of  the  Carthaginian 
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Biography,  government,  we  can  convey  little  satisfactory  know- 
ledge by  repeating  the  mere  names  of  its  several 
offices :  we  may  better  observe,  that  an  undue  regard 
to  wealth  as  a  qualification  for  the  highest  places  in 
the  commonwealth,  tended  to  much  corruption  in  the 
choice  of  magistrates  ;  and  consequently  to  frequent 
malversation  in  their  after  conduct :  they  being  natu- 
rally apt  to  make  their  office  reimburse  them  for  the 
sums  they  have  expended  in  procuring  it.  Of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  Carthaginians  we  know 
nothing  ;  nor  are  we  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  literature  or  of  the  arts  among  them.  There 
is  still  extant,  indeed,  a  Greek  translation  of  a  narra- 
tive written  by  Hanno  of  a  voyage  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  :  and  it  is  mentioned  that  a  Carthagi- 
nian work  on  agriculture  was  so  esteemed  by  the 
Romans,  that  the  senate  ordered  it  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  for  the  public  benefit.  The  great  Hanni- 
bal also  is  said  to  have  written  one  or  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  relating  to  the  events  of  his  own 
time.  But  such  scanty  fragments  of  information  on  a 
subject  so  curious  are  more  fitted  to  excite  curiosity 
than  to  satisfy  it. 

Return  we  then  to  the  course  of  our  history,  and  let 
us  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  causes  and  events  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  A  few  years  before  the  period 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  some  Campanian*  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing obtained  admission  into  the  city  of  Messena  on 
friendly  terms,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
drive  out  or  massacre  the  inhabitants,  to  seize  the 
wives  and  children  as  slaves,  and  so  to  take  possession 
both  of  the  town  and  its  adjacent  territory.  The 
Mamertines,  for  so  they  called  themselves,  soon  began 
to  annoy  their  neighbours,  the  Syracusans  and  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  for  awhile  their  affairs  went  on  prospe- 
rously. For  they  had  very  useful  allies  in  some  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  service  of  Rome  ;  who  being 
sent  to  garrison  Rhegium  during  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  had  treated  that  town  exactly  as  the  Mamertines 
had  done  to  Messena  ;  and  being  united  together  by 
the  double  ties  of  being  countrymen,  and  engaged  in 
a  similar  course  of  wickedness,  they  were  likely  to 
remain  firm  friends  to  each  other.  But  when  the 
Romans,  so  soon  as  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  had  left 
them  at  liberty,  had  besieged  and  taken  Rhegium, 
and  after  inflicting  a  signal  vengeance  on  their  guilty 
soldiers,  had  restored  the  town  to  its  lawful  owners, 
the  situation  of  the  Mamertines  was  materially  altered. 
Hiero,  t  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  had  lately  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse ;  and  not  brooking  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  people  such  as  the  Mamertines,  he 
marched  against  them,  defeated  them  and  took  their 
principal  leaders  prisoners.  They  now  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  look  out  for  assistance  :  some  J  of 
them  applied  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  actually  put 
the  citadel  of  Messena  into  their  hands  ;  but  others, 
sent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  with  whom,  as 
being  themselves  Italians,  they  claimed  something  of 
a  national  connection.  The  senate,  it  is  said,  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  openly  to  espouse  a  cause, 
exactly  the  same  with  that  which  they  had  so  lately 
combated  :  but  the  people,  when  the  question  was 
submitted  to  them,  were  less  scrupulous.  Fear  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  which  from 


the  acquisition  of  Messena  was  likely  soon  to  extt  id  Hamilcar 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Sicily,  overcame  every  other  Barca. 
consideration  :  the  Mamertines  were  received  as  allies 
of  the  Romans ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  con- 
suls, was  ordered  to  cross  over  to  their  support.  His 
coming  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  joy :  means* 
were  found  to  expel  the  Carthaginian  governor  from 
the  citadel;  and  Appius  was  admitted  into  the  town 
in  his  room.  This  step  provoked  the  Carthaginians 
to  lay  siege  to  Messena  by  sea  and  land :  and  Hiero 
marched  from  Syracuse  to  co-operate  with  them. 
The  Roman  consul  first  made  proposals  to  the  allies, 
that  they  should  leave  the  Mamertines  unmolested  : 
and  on  their  refusal,  he  at  once  .acted  on  the  vigorous 
policy  of  his  country,  and  attacked  king  Hiero's  army. 
We  are  ignorant  how  far  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  two  armies  contributed  to  the  event  of  the  battle ; 
but  the  Syracusan  heavy-armed  infantry  were  never 
much  esteemed  ;  and  in  later  times,  the  general  use 
of  mercenary  troops,  which  had  been  only  just 
laid  aside  by  Hiero,  would  have  lowered  still  more 
the  value  of  the  native  soldiers.  However,  the 
Romans  won  the  victory,  and  Hiero  immediately 
raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  Encou- 
raged by  this  success,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Car- 
thaginians, beat  their  army  so  completely  that  they 
were  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  several  cities  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  having  thus  established  his  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  he  employed  himself  during  the  rest 
of  the  campaign  in  laying  waste  the  Syracusan  terri- 
tory, and  even  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  itself. 
Nothing  more  was  done  indeed,  so  far  as  appears, 
than  to  intercept  the  usual  supplies  of  the  town 
by  encamping  before  it ;  but  Hiero  had  reason  to 
apprehend  more  serious  attempts  in  the  next  cam- 
paign :  for  both  the  consuls,  with  the  entire  army  of 
the  state,*  four  legions  of  Romans,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Italian  allies,  were  sent  into  Sicily.  Very 
many  cities  immediately  revolted  to  them,  both  from 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans  ;  and  Hiero  despair- 
ing of  resisting  them  with  any  effect,  hastened  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace.  Under  his  circumstances, 
peace  was  only  another  name  for  a  dependent  alliance  : 
he  was  to  support  the  Romans  in  their  wars,  with 
men,  money,  and  provisions  ;  and  his  aid  in  this  last 
point  was  most  important,  for  a  large  army  could  not 
be  subsisted  upon  plunder,  and  if  the  Carthaginians 
should  wisely  use  their  naval  superiority,  the  com- 
munication with  Italy  would  be  rendered  very  uncer- 
tain, if  not  impracticable. 

It  was  now  plain  that  the  war  was  become  a  con- 
test between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  for  the 
possession  of  Sicily.  Both  parties  accordingly  prepared 
vigorously  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  Car- 
thaginians had  raised  a  large  army  of  Ligurians, 
Gauls,  and  Spaniards,  and  had  despatched  it  into  Sicily : 
they  also  selected  Agrigentum  as  their  principal  ma- 
gazine of  arms  and  provisions,  and  as  the  base  of  their 
operations.  The  Romans,  on  their  part,  sent  the  two 
new  consuls,  with  four  legions ;  and  they  immediately, 
disdaining  all  meaner  objects,  marched  against  Agri- 
gentum, established  themselves  on  two  separate  sides 
of  the  town,  with  lines  of  communication  between 
them,  and  thus  kept  the  garrison  within  their  walls. 
The  blockade  continued  for  five  months,  when  the 
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Biography,  governor  in  great  distress  for  provisions,  sent  to 
1  Carthage  to  request  supplies.  A  large  force  was  raised 
and  sent  off  to  his  assistance  ;  and  Hanno  its  com- 
mander, acting  on  the  outside  of  the  besieger's  lines, 
cut  off  their  supplies,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
in  their  neighbourhood,  as  if  intending  to  reduce  them 
by  famine  in  their  turn.  Why  Agrigentum  was  not 
supplied  easily  and  abundantly  by  sea,  we  are  not  in- 
formed j  this  however  was  not  done,  and  the  garrison 
therefore  having  been  blockaded  so  much  longer  than 
the  Roman  army,  was  unable  to  wait  the  issue  of 
Hanno's  system,  but  entreated  him  to  try  a  speedier 
means  of  relieving  them.  He  accordingly  marched  to 
attack  the  Romans,  and  they  having  suffered  them- 
selves a  blockade  of  two  months,  and  labouring  under 
a  great  scarcity  of  food,  gladly  hastened  to  meet  him. 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  ele- 
phunts,  and  all  his  baggage  ;  and  the  governor  of 
Agrigentum,  despairing  now  of  relief,  could  only  save 
his  garrison  by  escaping  through  the  Roman  lines, 
when  the  joy  and  fatigue  of  their  late  victory  had  ren- 
dered the  besiegers  less  watchful  than  usual ;  and  the 
town  with  an  immense  plunder,  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy  without  resistance. 

Thus  in  three  campaigns  that  had  hitherto  passed, 
the  Romans  had  first  delivered  themselves  from  their 
defensive  situation,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  country 
of  their  enemies  ;  they  had  next  reduced  one  of  their 
opponents  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  separate  peace 
on  such  terms  as  gave  them  the  use  of  his  whole 
power  ;  and  had  now  lastly  deprived  their  remaining 
adversary  of  the  most  important  town  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  island  for  which  they  were  contending. 

But  although  the  Carthaginian  *  navy  does  not 
seem  to  have  rendered  its  countrymen  all  the  services 
of  which  it  was  capable,  its  aid  was  yet  so  important 
against  a  state  which  had  no  navy  at  all,  that  the 
Romans  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an 
effort  to  oppose  it.  When  the  capture  of  Agrigentum 
brought  many  of  the  inland  towns  in  Sicily  to  submit 
to  them,  a  greater  number  of  those  on  the  coast,  over- 
awed by  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  revolted  from  them  ; 
and  whilst  the  coast  of  Africa  enjoyed  a  perfect  secu- 
rity, that  of  Italy  was  exposed  to  continual  ravages. 
The  Romans  resolved  therefore  to  create  a  navy  ;  for 
although  they  had  in  former  times  possessed  trading 
and  privateering  vessels,  t  such  probably  as  were  used 

*  Polyb.  lib.  i  c.  20. 

•f  The  testimony  of  Polybius  on  this  point  has  been  questioned, 
and  Hooke  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  "  he  is  undoubtedly 
mistaken,"  (Dissertation  on  the  Credibility,  &c.  vol  iv.  p.  57.  8vo. 
edit.  1766.)  and  that  Ins  account  does  noft  accord  with  his  own 
comment  on  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  where  it 
is  implied  that  the  Romans  had  ships  of  war  as  early  as  the  first 
year  of  the  republic.  It  is  rather  provoking  that  men  should  not 
consider  more  carefully,  before  they  venture  to  dispute  the  asser- 
tions of  such  a  writer  as  Polybius.  We  find  from  the  two  first 
treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  22,  24.  that 
Roman  c'tizens  possessed  some  of  those  ships  of  war  which  were 
anciently  used  for  privateering  purposes  ;  and  there  is  a  stipulation 
limiting  the  distance  beyond  which  this  privateering  was  not  to  be 
carried  on  on  the  coast  "of  Africa.  But  vessels  of  this  kind  did  not 
form  a  national  navy  ;  nor  was  there  any  likelihood  that  ships 
belonging  to  the  state,  or  employed  in  its  se'rrice,  should  have  ever 
cruized  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  process  of  time,  from  causes 
which  would  be  better  known  if  we  possessed  any  real  history  of 
the  early  ages  of  Rome,  trade  and  privateering  fell  alike  into  dis- 
repute, and  appear  to  have  been  nearly  discontinued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Punic  wars.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  the  treaties 
preserved  by  Polybius  are  the  only  record  of  the  existence  of  naval 
habits  amongst  any  part  of  the  people  of  Rome  before  their  contests 


in  Greece  in  the  Homeric  ages,  they  had  for  a  long 
time  so  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  inland  affairs, 
that  they  now  had  not  a  single  vessel  of  war  in  their 
dominions.  There  were  moreover  considerable  dif- 
ferences between  the  different  classes  of  ships  of  war. 
The  Italian  Greeks,  who  at  this  time  were  the  nearest 
maritime  people  to  the  Romans,  still  used  only  the 
ships  of  smaller  size,  called  triremes  and  pentecon- 
ters,  which  had  formed  the  naval  force  of  the  free 
republics  of  old  Greece.  But  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  great  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  had 
generally  adopted  vessels  of  a  larger  kind,  called 
quinqueremes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  had  five 
banks  of  oars  on  each  side,  as  the  triremes  had  three. 
Of  these  the  Romans  had  no  knowledge  ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  a  Carthaginian  ship  of  this  class  had  run 
on  shore  in  the  straits  of  Messena,  when  the  fleet  was 
endeavouring  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  first 
Roman  army  under  Appius,  and  thus  falling  opportunely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  furnished  them  with  a 
model.  They  now  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  built  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  quinqueremes,  and  twenty  triremes ; 
and  in  order  to  lose  no  time,  they  enlisted  and  trained 
their  men  whilst  the  ships  were  building,  and  taught 
them  to  manage  their  oars,  and  to  keep  time  with  one 
another,  by  placing  them  on  benches  ashore  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  were  to  be  arranged  at  sea,  and 
then  making  them  go  through  their  different  move- 
ments at  the  word  of  their  officer. 

Being  sensible  however  that  ships  and  men  thus 
hastily  prepared,  must  be  very  inferior  in  activity  and 
skill  to  their  enemies,  they  endeavoured  to  supply  this 
defect  by  a  contrivance  for  grappling  and  boarding 
their  adversary's  ships,*  and  thus  to  make  the  victory 
depend  on  the  courage  and  discipline  of  their  fighting 
men,  rather  than  on  the  manoeuvres  of  their  sailors. 
For  as  the  ancient  ships  of  war  were  worked  almost 
entirely  by  oars,  and  the  labour  of  the  oar  was  con- 
sidered both  irksome  and  degrading,  the  seamen  were 
chosen  from  amongst  f  the  slaves  or  the  lowest  class 
of  free  citizens  ;  who  would  not  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  regular  infantry  or  cavalry  of 
the  state,  and  who,  even  on  board  their  ships,  had  no 
other  duty  but  to  work  the  vessel,  or  to  discharge 
arrows  and  darts  upon  the  enemy.  But  whenever  a 
ship  ran  on  board  its  antagonist,  the  contest  then 
depended  on  a  certain  number  of  regularly  armed  sol- 
diers, who  formed  a  part  of  the  complement,  and  who 
fought  with  the  same  arms,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  they  had  been  on  shore.  This  part  of  the 
crew  would  naturally  rise  or  fall  in  importance  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  seamen.  With 
the  Carthaginians,  as  with  the  Athenians  before  them, 
their  confidence  in  the  rapidity  of  their  manoeuvres, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  ships,  made  them  less  value 
the  assistance  of  these  naval  soldiers  ;  but  the  Romans 
inured  to  conquest  by  land,  and  inexperienced  in  naval 
operations,  had  probably  strengthened  to  the  utmost 

with  Carthage;  so  completely  had  the  Romans,  for  some  time 
before  that  period,  bestowed  their  whole  attention  to  inland  matters. 
So  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  when  they  first  sent  over  an  army 
into  Sicily,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  they  should 
have  been  obliged  to  borrow  ships,  as  Polybius  relates,  from  the 
maritime  Greek  states  in  their  neighbourhood,  having  at  that  time 
none  of  their  own. 

*  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  22. 

f  Polvb.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.     Aristot.  Politic,  lib.  vi.  c.  7. 
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Biography,  that  part  of  their  force  to  which  alone  they  could  trust 

^-~~v~ *->>  for  victory. 

From  This  constitution  of  the  crews  of  the  ancient  ships  of 
war,  will  partly  account  also  for  the  immense  magni- 
tude of  the  naval  armaments  of  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians in  the  first  Punic  war,  when  compared  with 
that  of  their  land  armies.  None  were  eligible  to  serve 
in  the  national  army,  except  they  possessed  a  certain 
property  ;  but  the  poorest  citizens,  and  even  slaves, 
were  freely  employed  in  the  navy.  Men  therefore 
could  be  obviously  procured  for  the  one  service  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  for  the  other  j  their  main- 
tenance, also  would  be  less  expensive  ;  for  the  sim- 
plest fare  would  be  held  good  enough  for  those  who 
formed  the  seamen  of  the  state  ;  and  as  the  ancient 
fleets  were  mostly  fitted  out  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice, and  not  kept  at  sea  like  ours,  for  months  or 
even  years,  there  would  be  no  more  required  than 
enough  to  furnish  the  men  with  provisions  during  the 
limited  period  for  which  they  were  kept  in  actual 
employment. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  ancient  naval  warfare,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  in  the  first  general  action  between 
the  two  parties,  the  Romans,  having  succeeded  by 
their  grappling  machines  in  boarding  their  enemies 
ships,  should  have  gained  a  complete  victory.  Several 
cities  in  Sicily  were  the  reward  of  this  advantage,  and 
the  Romans,  never  slow  in  improving  their  good  for- 
tune to  the  utmost,  from  this  time  began  to  make  at- 
tempts upon  Sardinia,  and  there  soon  after  gained 
another  naval  victory  over  their  enemies. 

From  the  moment  that  the  two  powers  had  become 
opposed  to  each  other  at  sea,  it  was  evident  that  the 
possession  of  Sicily  would  ultimately  belong  to  that 
party  which  could  establish  its  naval  superiority.  The 
war  on  shore  languished,  while  the  utmost  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  hostilities  by  sea.  The  Romans,  too, 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  their  usual  sys- 
tem of  war  into  effect,  by  attacking  their  enemy  in  his 
own  country;  and  the  Carthaginians  knowing  the 
weakness  of  their  power  at  home,  were  equally 
anxious  to  keep  the  scene  of  action  at  a  distance. 
Accordingly,*  about  four  years  after  the  first  naval 
battle,  the  Roman  consuls,  L.  Manlius  and  M.  Attilius 
Regulus,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  ships,  crossed  over  to  Messena,  thence  coasted 
the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  doubled  cape  Pachynus, 
and  then  advanced  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island,  till  they  should  reach  the  point  from  which  the 
passage  was  usually  made  to  Africa.  They  were  met 
at  Ecnomus,  near  Agrigentum,  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  commanded  by 
Hanno  and  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  the 
subject  of  this  narrative.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength  on 
both  sides,  and  was  long  and  obstinately  contested  ; 
the  Romans  having  taken  on  board  a  large  detachment 
of  their  army,  with  a  view  to  their  projected  descent 
in  Africa  ;  and  having  thus  on  board  each  ship  three 
hundred  rowers,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  fighting 
soldiers.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
very  ill  provided  with  soldiers,  but  they  had  a  force  of 
seamen  amounting  to  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  battle  ended  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  who  with  a  loss  of 

*  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  25. 
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twenty-four  of  their  own  ships,  destroyed  thirty,  a.id   H«milcar 
took    sixty-four   of    their   enemy's,    with    all    their      h 
crews.  v^ ->/— •» 

The  invasion  of  Africa,  the  great  object  of  their  From 
wishes,  was  now  put  within  their  power,  and  they  A'  ' 
instantly  carried  it  into  execution.  The  fleet  was  *  3^41 
re-victualled,  the  captured  ships  refitted  for  service, 
and  the  armament,  having  first  made  the  land  under 
the  cape  called  Mercury,  from  thence  ran  along  the 
shore  till  they  reached  the  town  of  Aspis,  or  Clypea, 
or  as  we  should  interpret  it  in  English,  Shield.  Here 
the  army  was  landed,  and  the  town  besieged,  and 
soon  after  taken.  Meantime  the  beaten  Carthaginian 
fleet,  not  doubting  the  further  intentions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, had  sailed  home  directly  to  Carthage,  and  was 
stationed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  to  cover  it  from  the  expected  attack.  But  the 
plan  followed  by  the  enemy  disconcerted  this  measure, 
and  the  chief  attention  of  the  government  was  now 
turned  to  the  protection  of  the  country  on  the  land 
side.  The  Romans,  after  the  reduction  of  Aspis,  sent 
home  for  further  instructions  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
overran  the  country,  and  besides  other  valuable  plun- 
der, carried  off  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons  to 
their  ships,  who  being  sold  for  slaves,  would  be  the 
most  profitable  fruit  of  the  expedition.  These  were 
safely  despatched  to  Rome,  when  L.  Manlius,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  senate's  orders,  returned  home  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  armament,  leaving  his  colleague, 
M.  Attilius  Regulus,  with  15,000  foot,  5OO  horse,  and 
forty  ships,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Africa.  Little 
opposition,  it  seems,  was  expected  in  the  field,  and 
the  expense  of  maintaining  more  than  three  hundred 
ships  in  actual  service,  was  too  great  to  be  borne  for 
more  than  a  very  short  period. 

The  campaign  that  followed  shews  remarkably  the 
ill  policy  of  confining  national  feelings  within  the 
walls  of  a  single  city,  and  making  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  region  the  subjects  instead  of  the 
equals  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital.  Carthage,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  was  like  the  European  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  India  :  the  Africans  were  not  incorporated 
with  the  Carthaginians  as  one  people,  nor  yet  were 
they  governed  with  that  wisdom  and  equity  which  in 
India  has  made  the  native  population  so  trusty  and 
firm  a  bulwark  of  the  British  government.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army,  the  Numidian  tribes 
joined  them,  and  exceeded  them  far  in  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  they  committed  in  the  country.  Out  of 
Carthage  itself  there  seemed  nothing  capable  of  orga- 
nising a  national  defence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  fled  thither  in  dismay  for  shel- 
ter, and  besides  adding  to  the  general  alarm,  such  an 
addition  to  the  population  caused  presently  a  scarcity 
of  provisions.  A  battle  had  been  ventured  by  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  and  was  lost  through  their 
incapacity  ;  and  after  this,  the  Roman  consul  marched 
every  where  without  fear,  and  at  last  took  Tunis,  and 
there  encamped  in  a  position  close  to  the  capital,  and 
advantageously  placed  for  cutting  off  its  communica- 
tions with  the  country. 

Negociation  was  then  tried  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  the  consul's  demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the 
government,  desperate  as  their  condition  seemed,  dis- 
dained to  accept  them ;  and  a  slight  circumstance 

*  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  29. 
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Biography  soon  changed  the  face  of  their  affairs.  A  Carthagi- 
x— ~v~"~"'/  nian*  officer  returned  about  this  time  from  Greece, 
From  with  a  number  of  Greek  soldiers  whom  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  enlist  for  pay  in  that  country.  Amongst 
these  was  a  Lacedaemonian  named  Xanthippus,  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  and  had 
acquired  some  military  experience.  He  being  informed 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  said  freely  amongst  his  friends, 
that  the  disasters  of  the  Carthaginians  were  owing 
solely  to  the  ignorance  of  their  generals,  who  had 
rendered  their  chief  strength,  their  cavalry  and  ele- 
phants, quite  useless,  by  fighting  on  hilly  ground 
instead  of  on  the  plains.  His  words  being  reported 
to  the  government,  he  was  called  before  them  5  and 
there  so  justified  his  statement,  that  the  army  was 
put  under  his  direction,  though  not,  as  far  as  appears, 
Tinder  his  command  as  general-in-chief.  *  Having 
practised  the  troops  for  a  few  days  in  manoeuvres, 
and  having  inspired  them  with  great  confidence,  he 
accompanied  the  generals  into  the  field,  with  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  elephants. 

The  Romans,  though  surprised  at  the  sudden  bold- 
ness of  the  enemy,  yet  were  not  slow  in  marching  to 
meet  them  :  while  the  Carthaginians,  full  of  ardour, 
called  upon  Xanthippus  to  lead  them  instantly  to  battle, 
and  were  drawn  up  by  him,  the  generals  in  all  things 
deferring  to  his  ability.  His  dispositions,  and  no 
higher  praise  can  be  given  them,  were  very  nearly  the 
same  with  those  adopted  afterwards  by  Hannibal  at 
Zama ;  the  elephants  in  the  front,  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Carthaginian  infantry 
in  .reserve  a  little  behind  the  elephants  :  and  the  dif- 
ferent result  of  the  two  battles  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
superior  ability  of  Scipio,  who  at  Zama  left  open  pas- 
sages at  several  points  through  the  whole  depth  of  his 
infantry,  through  which  his  light  infantry  fled  when 
pursued  by  the  elephants,  and  thus  led  them  off  the 
field,  diverting  their  attention  from  the  masses  of  the 
heavy-armed  soldiers.  Besides  which,  Massinissa  and 
his  Numidians  fought  at  Zama  on  the  Roman  side, 
and  thus  gave  them  the  superiority  in  cavalry.  But 
now  it  was  quite  otherwise  :  the  Roman  infantry, 
drawn  up  in  the  usual  manner,  the  manipuli  of  each 
alternate  line  covering  the  intervals  left  by  those  of 
the  line  before  them,  was  broken  through  by  the 
weight  of  the  elephant's  charge  :  the  cavalry,  far 
inferior  in  numbers,  was  chased  off  the  field  at  the 
first  onset ;  and  the  army,  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
was  put  to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  about  two 
thousand  men  who  escaped  to  Aspis,  and  five  hundred, 
who,  together  with  the  consul,  were  made  prisoners. 

Xanthippus,  f  who  had  won  for  Carthage  this  fignal 
victory,  soon  sailed  back  to  his  own  country ;  having 
secured  probably  enough  from  the  Carthaginian 
government  to  enrich  him  for  ever  as  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune ;  and  wisely  foreseeing,  that  by  remaining  in 
Africa  he  was  more  likely  to  excite  jealousy,  than  to 
add  either  to  his  wealth  or  reputation.  The  battle 
which  he  had  gained,  restored  to  the  Carthaginians 
all  that  they  had  lost  in  Africa,  except  the  town  of 
Aspis,  where  the  relics  of  the  Roman  army  made  so 
brave  a  defence,  that  they  baffled  all  attempts  against 
them.  Early  in  the  following  spring  an  immense 
fleet  was  sent  from  Rome  to  bring  them  off ;  and  this 
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armament  having  defeated  with  great  loss  a  Cartha-   Hamilcar 
ginian  fleet  which  was  too  hastily  raised  to  oppose  it, 
effected  its  purpose  ;  and  taking  on  board  the  garrison 
of  Aspis,    put   to  sea  again,    in   order   to    return  to 
Sicily. 

In  the  succeeding  three  or  four  years  of  the  war,  the 
constancy*  of  the  Romans  was  severely  tried  by  several 
heavy  losses  from  shipwreck;  more  than  four  hundred 
and  thirty  of  their  ships  being  thus  destroyed  ;  so  that 
they  could  only  raise  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  for  the  pur- 
pose merely  of  furnishing  their  army  in  Sicily  with 
supplies.  By  land  too  they  were  under  great  difficul- 
ties ;  for  although  since  their  defeat  in  Africa  they  had 
taken  several  towns  from  the  enemy  in  Sicily,  and 
among  the  rest,  Panormus,  or  Palermo,  one  of  their 
oldest  and  most  important  settlements ;  yet  the  com- 
mon soldiers  were  so  terrified  at  the  elephants,  that 
they  dared  not  venture  a  battle  on  level  ground,  and 
would  thus  be  soon  distressed  for  provisions,  if  their 
supplies  by  sea  were  interrupted.  It  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  therefore,  to  make  another  effort  to 
regain  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  they  were  building 
a  new  fleet  for  this  purpose,  when  they  were  informed 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  very  part  of  the  enemy's 
force  which  they  most  dreaded,  by  the  ability  of  the 
consul  Cocilius,  who  by  a  feigned  retreat,  had  drawn 
the  elephants  after  him  close  under  the  walls  of  Panor- 
mus, and  there  overwhelmed  them  with  missile  wea- 
pons from  the  towers,  and  from  the  soldiers  with 
whom  he  had  lined  the  trenches.  This  success  re- 
stored the  spirits  of  the  army,  and  the  fleet  was 
fitted  out  on  a  larger  scale,  proportionate  to  the  in- 
creased confidence  of  the  government.  Accordingly, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls  C.  Atti- 
lius  and  L.  Manlius  sailed  with  two  hundred  ships  for 
Sicily;  and  there  taking  the  command  of  the  legions, 
proceeded  to  besiege  Lilybaeum;  a  town  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  and,  except 
Drepanum,  the  last  place  of  importance  which  the 
Carthaginians  possessed  in  it, 

The  actions  of  this  memorablet  siege  consisted  in 
every  variety  of  attempt  by  land  and  by  sea  that  could 
be  made  by  either  party,  to  raise  works  against  the 
town,  and  to  destroy  them;  to  maintain,  and  to  elude  the 
blockade  of  the  harbour.  At  last,  towards  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  the  garrison  succeeded  in  completely 
destroying  the  lowers  and  engines  of  the  besiegers, 
with  a  great  slaughter  of  the  workmen  and  defenders 
of  them  at  the  same  time;  so  that  the  Romans  turned 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  determined  to  trust  to 
famine  for  the  result.  In  the  next  two  years  they 
suffered  great  losses  again  at  sea,  P.  Claudius,  the 
consul,  losing  ninety-three  ships  in  an  engagement 
with  Adherbal  off  Drepanum,  several  more  being  taken 
or  burnt  off  Lilybaeum  by  Carthalo ;  and  one  hundred 
quinqueremes,  together  with  eight  hundred  transports, 
on  their  way  to  Lilybaeum  with  supplies  for  the  army, 
being  totally  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  the  following 
year  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  A  second  time, 
therefore,,  the  Romans  gave  up  the  sea  in  despair ;  but 
being  still  superior  by  land,  they  continued  the  block- 
ade of  Lilybaeum ;  and  L.  Junius,  the  consul,  whose 
fleet  had  been  so  unhappily  wrecked,  made  some 
amends  for  this  disaster,  by  seizing  the  strong  position 
of  mount  Eryx,  between  Panormus  and  Drepanum,  on 
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Biography,  whose  summit  was  the  temple  of  Venus  Ericyna,  the 

k '  richest  and  most  famous  in  Sicily.     The  town  was  a 

little  below  the  summit,  and  was  still  maintained  by 
the  Carthaginians;  but  the  Romans  being  masters  of 
the  heights  above  it,  and  occupying  also  the  approaches 
to  it  below  from  Drepanum,  flattered  themselves  that 
it  must  soon  fall  into  their  hands. 

It  was  about  a  year  afterwards  thatHamilcarBarca* 
was  first  appointed  to  command  the  naval  forces  of 
Carthage.  Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing,  nor  at 
what  age  he  first  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  But  from  the  time  that  history  first  notices 
him,  as  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  to  the  final 
close  of  his  career  in  Spain,  his  whole  conduct  was  a 
series  of  distinguished  services  to  his  country  in  the 
most  critical  circumstances,  and  was  equally  marked 
by  its  courage,  its  sound  judgment,  and  its  enlarged 
and  enterprising  views,  tils  first  measure  was  to 
carry  the  evils  of  war  into  Italy,  a  step  ominous  of  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  his  son  was  after- 
wards to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Roman  power ;  and 
he  ravaged  with  his  fleets  the  coasts  of  Locris  and 
Brutium.  From  thence  returning  to  Sicily,  he  put  to 
shore  on  the  northern  coast,  between  Eryx  and  Panor- 
mus,  and  there  occupied  a  high  table  mountain,  near 
the  sea,  called  Eircte,  or  the  close ;  surrounded  on 
almost  every  side  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  affording 
on  the  top,  a  plain  of  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
and  capable  of  cultivation.  From  this  plain  there 
arose  in  one  part  a  smaller  eminence,  which  served  as 
a  sort  of  citadel  to  the  whole  district :  whilst  towards 
the  sea  the  position  commanded  an  excellent  harbour, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water.  To  complete 
its  value,  it  had  only  three  points  of  approach,  two 
from  the  land  side,  and  one  from  the  sea ;  all  of  them 
presenting  great  difficulties  to  an  assailant.  Such  a 
post  in  the  hands  of  so  able  a  general  was  a  source  of 
infinite  mischief  to  the  Romans.  He  used  frequently 
to  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet,  and  ravage  the  coast  of 
Italy  as  far  as  Cumae  near  Naples  ;  while  by  land  he 
was  continually  engaged  with  the  Romans  who  were 
quartered  in  the  territory  of  Panormus,  and  harassed 
them  with  incessant  hostility  for  the  space  of  nearly 
three  years. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  state  of  exhaus- 
tion to  which  both  parties  had  b«>en  reduced  by  this 
protracted  war,  than  the  failure  of  any  attempt  on 
either  side  to  bring  the  contest  in  Sicily  to  a  conclusion. 
Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opening  afforded 
them  by  the  total  renunciation  of  all  efforts  by  sea  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians  only  laid  up 
their  own  fleet,  to  relieve  their  expenditure,  and  left 
Hamilcar  to  depend  solely  on  his  own  resources.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Romans  accustomed  to  overbear 
all  opposition,  and  so  anxious  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Sicily,  suffered  themselves  to  be  kept  in  check  for 
three  years  by  the  ability  of  a  single  man,  unsupported 
as  he  was  by  any  reinforcements  from  Carthage ;  and 
to  bear  the  shame  and  loss  of  seeing  the  coasts  of 
Italy  ravaged  without  resistance.  And  the  same  state 
of  things,  with  a  slight  change  of  the  scene  of  action, 
continued  for  two  years  more.  Hamilcar  left  his  po- 
sition at  Eircte,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Eryx,  while  the 


Romans  were  in  possession  both  of  the  summit  of  t,  • 
mountain  above  him,  and  of  the  passes  below  him, 
which  communicated  with  the  neighbouring  country. 
In  this  new  station*  he  maintained  himself  for  two 
years,  defying  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  and  ena- 
bling the  government  at  home,  had  not  their  inability 
or  incapacity  been  excessive,  to  despatch  such  an  addi- 
tional force  to  Sicily  as  would  at  once  have  changed 
the  face  of  affairs  in  that  island.  The  government, 
however,  did  no  more  than  to  keep  up  an  occasional 
communication  with  the  general,  and  to  supply  him 
with  provisions,  which  otherwise,  as  the  Romans 
were  masters  of  the  country,  he  could  scarcely  have 
obtained.  But,  at  length,  the  Romans  were  the  first 
to  rouse  themselves  for  one  last  and  decisive  effort.  A 
fleet,  they  saw,  was  required  to  cut  off  Hamilcar  from 
all  support  by  sea ;  and  to  create  this  fleet,  as  the  pub- 
lic treasury  was  insufficient,  individuals  united  their 
means ;  two  or  three  persons  combining  to  equip  a 
ship  of  war  on  condition  that  they  should  be  repaid, 
if  the  armament  were  fully  successful.  It  is  men- 
tioned too  that  the  ships  were  built  after  an  excellent 
model,  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  of  superior  con- 
struction, which  had  been  taken  during  the  siege  of 
Lilybaeum.  In  this  manner,  two  hundred  ships  were 
completed  ;  and  the  consul  C.  Lutatius  taking  the 
command,  sailed  to  Sicily  early  in  the  season,  occu- 
pied the  harbour  of  Drepanum, and  secured  all  the  an- 
chorage for  a  fleet  off  Lilybaeum,  the  Carthaginians 
having  no  force  at  sea  to  oppose  him.  Surprised, 
however,  at  this  sudden  expedition,  they  at  once  re- 
solved to  prepare  a  naval  armament,  which  should  in 
the  first  instance  re-victual  their  troops  at  Eryx,  and 
then,  having  taken  Hamilcar  and  the  flower  of  his 
soldiers  on  board,  should  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
Lutatius,  informed  of  their  intentions,  awaited  for 
them  near  the  islands  called  vEgusae,  or  Agates,  that 
is,  Goat  Islands,  which  lie  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Lilybaeum.  He  had  carefully  employed  every  portion 
of  his  time  in  exercising  his  crews,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  approaching  conflict ;  and  although  the  wea- 
ther was  boisterous,  and  ill  suited  for  an  engagement, 
when  the  Carthaginian  fleet  first  came  in  sight ;  yet  he 
very  wisely  judged  that  no  danger  could  be  so  great 
as  that  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  disembark  the  stores 
with  which  they  were  now  laden,  and  to  receive  on 
board  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  in  their  room.  He 
therefore  attacked  them, and  won  an  easy  victory  :  fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy,  with  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  were  taken  :  and  the  conqueror  sailed 
to  the  road  of  Lilybaeum,  to  join  the  army  still  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  there  refitted  his 
prizes,  and  disposed  of  his  numerous  prisoners. 

At  such  a  period  of  the  war  a  disaster  like  this  was 
irretrievable. t  The  Carthaginian  government  felt  that 
it  was  decisive,  and  at  once  commissioned  Hamilcar 
to  enter  into  negociations  for  peace.  Lutatius,  on  his 
part,  received  the  overtures  with  no  less  alacrity  j 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which,  after  some 
alterations  made  by  the  Roman  people,  consisted 
finally  of  the  following  terms  :  "  That  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  be- 
tween that  country  and  Italy  ;  and  that  they  should 
commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Syracusans,  or 
any  of  their  allies.  That  they  should  restore  all  their 
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Biography,  prisoners  to  the  Romans  without  ransom  ;  and  pay  to 
'  Rome,  within  ten  years,  the  sum  of  *  three  thousand 
two  hundred  Euboic  talents.  That  neither  party 
should  molest  the  allies  of  the  other.  That  neither 
should  command  any  post,  nor  erect  any  public 
building,  nor  enlist  soldiers  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other  ;  and  that  neither  party  should  receive  the  allies 
of  the  other  into  any  connection  with  itself." 

On  the  conclusion  t  of  this  treaty,  Hamilcarled  his 
troops  from  Eryx  to  Lilybaeum,  and  there  resigned 
the  command  to  Gisco,  the  governor  of  that  town, 
who  was  to  transport  them,  with  his  own  garrison, 
over  to  Africa.  Their  united  numbers  exceeded  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  as  they  had  been  very  irregularly 
paid  of  late,  the  sum  now  required  to  satisfy  all  their 
claims  was  likely  to  press  heavily  on  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  Carthage.  Gisco  therefore  wisely  sent 
them  over  in  small  detachments  at  a  time,  in  order 
that  the  government  might  pay  and  send  to  their 
homes  those  who  first  landed,  before  the  whole  body 
should  arrive,  and  form  a  mass  sufficiently  strong  to 
create  alarm  or  disturbance.  But  the  government, 
hoping  that  the  soldiers  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
remit  some  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  detained 
the  first  detachments  that  arrived,  in  Carthage,  till  the 
whole  should  have  crossed  over.  Meantime  a  multitude 
of  needy  foreign  soldiers  being  naturally  guilty  of  many 
acts  of  violence  while  quartered  in  a  wealthy  capital, 
their  officers  were  desired  to  march  them  away  from 
Carthage  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sicca  ;  and  that 
there  might  be  no  temptation  to  allure  them  back, 
they  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  carry  with  them  their 
families  and  all  their  baggage. 

In  their  new  quarters  at  Sicca,  whilst  waiting  to  be 
joined  by  their  comrades,  they  amused  themselves 
with  calculating  the  sums  that  were  due  to  them,  and 
with  dwelling  on  the  splendid  promises  that  their 
generals  had  formerly  made  them  on  occasions  of  ex- 
traordinary danger.  Every  man  flattered  himself  with 
a  speedy  return  to  his  own  country  in  affluence  :  when, 
after  the  arrival  of  all  the  detachments  from  Sicily, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  in  Africa,  whose  situation 
at  home  had  kept  him  from  ever  having  witnessed 
their  services,  or  shared  their  dangers  ;  came  to  them, 
not  with  the  liberal  recompense  that  they  expected, 
but  with  a  statement  of  the  distress  of  the  treasury, 
and  an  appeal  to  their  indulgence  to  remit  some  part 
even  of  that  pay,  which  by  the  very  letter  of  their 
bond  was  due  to  them. 

Universal  dissatisfaction  arose  in  the  army  on  such 
a  proposal.  The  soldiers  of  the  different  nations  of 
which  it  was  composed,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  Ligurians, 
Greeks  of  half  cast,  mostly  slaves  deserters,  and  na- 
tive Africans,  all  formed  into  small  groups,  and 
clamoured  in  their  several  languages,  against  the  in- 
justice with  which  they  were  treated.  The  study  of 
foreign  languages  made  so  little  a  part  of  the  system 
of  education  amongst  the  ancients,  that  Polybius 
treats  it  as  impossible  for  the  general  himself  to  have 
understood  and. been  able  to  converse  in  the  different 
dialects  used  in  his  army  ;  and  to  address  such  a 
mixed  body  in  a  public  assembly  through  the  medium 
of  several  interpreters,  appeared  productive  of  endless 
delay,  impatience,  and  confusion.  It  was  necessary, 
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therefore,  to  treat  separately  with  the  soldiers  of  each  Hamilcar 
nation,  through  their  own  national  officers  ;  but  mis-  Barca. 
understandings  and  misrepresentations,  unintentional 
and  wilful,  rendered  this  mode  of  proceeding  fruitless ; 
till  at  last,  resolved  to  make  their  actions  speak  an  in- 
telligible language,  and  incensed  that  none  of  their 
old  commanders  were  sent  to  thtm,  but  a  man  who 
was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  whom  they  could  not 
tax  with  the  promises  formerly  made  to  them  in  their 
campaigns ;  they  broke  up  from  Sicca,  hastened  to- 
wards Carthage,  and  encamped  at  Tunis,  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  capital. 

The  Carthaginian  government  was  alarmed,  and  too 
evidently  showed  that  they  were  so  :  they  were  lavish 
in  promises,  which  only  led  to  additional  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents.  Many  of  these  were  com- 
plied with,  and  for  the  rest  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  late  com- 
manders in  Sicily.  Hamilcar  was  unpopular  with  the 
army,  because  he  had  so  readily  resigned  his  command 
over  them  ;  they  fixed  accordingly  upon  Gisco,  the 
late  governor  of  Lilybaeum,  as  the  arbiter  in  their 
differences.  This  officer  went  to  their  camp,  and  by 
his  personal  influence,  and  the  actual  payment  of  the 
money  that  was  due  to  them,  was  proceeding  happily 
to  extinguish  the  mutiny,  when  a  Campanian  slave, 
named  Spendius,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Romans, 
and  a  native  African,  of  the  name  of  Matho,  alarming 
the  African  soldiers  in  particular,  by  telling  them, 
that,  when  their  comrades  were  dismissed  to  their  re- 
spective countries,  the  whole  vengeance  of  Carthage 
would  fall  upon  them,  enkindled  afresh  the  spirit  of 
rebellion.  Spendius  and  Matho  were  appointed 
generals  of  the  army,  and  soon  after,  on  some  slight 
provocation,  Gisco,  and  all  the  Carthaginians  with 
him  were  seized,  and  the  money  with  which  they  were 
paying  the  troops  was  plundered.  Then  considering 
this  act  as  a  declaration  of  war,  the  mutineers  bound 
themselves  to  one  another  by  horrible  oaths,  and  sent 
round  to  the  tribes  of  native  Africans,  inviting  them 
to  join  their  standard.  The  invitation  was  almost  uni- 
versally complied  with  j  large  supplies  both  of  men 
and  money  were  sent  to  the  army  ;  and  the  rebels 
proceeded  to  besiege  the  towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo, 
because  their  inhabitants  had  refused  to  participate  in 
the  revolt. 

This  sudden  and  formidable  rebellion,  by  which 
Carthage  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  utmost  danger 
of  its  very  existence,  abundantly  accounts  for  the 
final  event  of  the  Punic  wars.  The  native  Africans,  by 
their  taxes  and  levies  of  soldiers,  were  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  Carthaginian  power  ;  and  in  time  of  war 
were  grievously  oppressed  by  the  Carthaginian  officers, 
who  carried  on  this  conscription  with  the  utmost  ri- 
gor, and  who  were  approved  by  their  government  in 
proportion  to  the  strictness  with  which  they  executed 
its  orders,  and  to  their  neglect  of  the  distress  of  its 
subjects.  Far  from  feeling  any  zeal  in  the  cause  they 
were  thus  forced  to  serve,  they  were  ready,  therefore, 
on  the  fir.t  opportunity  to  take  up  arms  against  it :  and 
the  women  in  particular,  most  exasperated  at  seeing 
their  husbands  and  parents  dragged  away  to  fight  their 
masters'  battles,  now  entered  with  the  most  lively 
ardour  into  the  revolt,  and  gave  up  even  their  per- 
sonal ornaments  for  the  pay  of  the  army.  Thus  in  an 
instant  the  Carthaginians  found  themselves  confined 
within  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  liable  to  be  besieged 
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Biography,  so  soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  be  masters  of  the  field. 
Had  Rome  stood  equally  alone  in  Italy,  and  had  its 
colonies  and  Latin  allies  regarded  its  government  as  a 
tyranny,  whose  interest  was  directly  at  variance  with 
their  own  ;  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  its  people  would 
have  been  displayed  in  vain  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
and  the  results  of  that  memorable  day  would  have 
been  as  important  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Zama. 

The  Carthaginians  took  all  possible  measures  to 
meet  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened; 
they  armed  their  own  citizens  who  were  of  an  age  to 
serve,  and  raised  a  fresh  mercenary  force ;  but'they 
appointed  Hanno  to  the  chief  command,  the  very  man 
who  was  most  obnoxious  to  the  Africans,  as  having 
been  one  of  their  worst  oppressors,  and  who  had  first 
carried  to  the  mutinous  soldiers,  the  proposals  that  they 
should  give  up  a  part  of  their  arrears.  Active  and 
remorseless  in  raising  contributions,  and  enforcing 
conscriptions,  Hanno  was  as  a  general  totally  incom- 
petent ;  and  his  misconduct  exposed  him  to  one  bloody 
defeat,  and  caused  him  to  neglect  several  opportunities 
of  winning  a  victory.  The  rebels  by  their  position 
before  Utica,and  their  occupation  of  Tunis,  commanded 
the  isthmus  which  connected  the  city  of  Carthagt  with 
the  main  land :  they  had  besides,  fortified  the  passes 
of  the  hills,  and  occupied  the  only  bridge  over  the 
river  Bakara,  which  was  an  additional  barrier  to  any 
possibility  of  escaping  from  Carthage  into  the  open 
country.  But  all  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the 
genius  of  Hamilcar,  who  after  full  experience  of  Han- 
no's  incapacity,  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command.  He  watched  his  opportunity  when  a  par- 
ticular wind  had  choked  the  mouth  of  the  Bakara  with 
sand,  and  had  raised  a  bank  of  shingles  between  its 
now  impeded  waters  and  the  sea.  He  then  led  bis 
army  along  this  bank  by  night  with  the  utmost  caution, 
till  he  had  thus  got  across  the  river,  and  when  day 
light  came,  he  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
position,  and  hastened  to  surprise  the  troops  who  were 
stationed  at  the  bridge  ;  but  being  discovered,  he  was 
opposed  by  them  on  one  side,  and  by  the  army  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Utica  on  the  other.  His  able 
dispositions,  however,  defeated  both  these  opponents 
with  great  loss ;  then  following  up  his  victory  he 
attacked  and  carried  the  fortifications  at  the  bridge, 
drove  its  defenders  into  Tunis,  and  afterwards  over- 
running the  country,  recovered  a  great  many  places 
either  by  force  or  terror,  to  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
nion. 

Upon  this,  Matho,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
among  the  rebel  generals,  ordered  Spendius,  with  six 
thousand  soldiers  of  different  nations,  and  Autaritus,  a 
Gaul,  with  two  thousand  of  his  countrymen,  to  follow 
and  watch  the  movements  of  Hamilcar ;  while  he  sent 
to  the  Africans  and  Numidians,  requesting  them  not  to 
fail  in  giving  their  earnest  co-operation.  They  ac- 
cordingly took  the  field  in  two  different  quarters ; 
and  both  marching  to  join  Spendius,  came  uiiexpect- 
tedly  upon  the  front  and  rear  of  Hamilcar's  army, 
while  Spendius  was  hanging  on  his  flank.  Thus  sur- 
rounded, on  ground  which  was  besides  unfavourable 
to  his  escape,  Hamilcar  was  delivered  in  a  remarkable 
manner  from  the  danger.  A  young  Numidian  chief 
named  Narava,  who  had  inherited  from  his  father  a 
friendly  disposition  towards  Carthage,  was  struck  with 
a  romantic  admiration  of  Hamilcar's  character ;  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginian  camp,  with  a  request 


to  be  introduced  to  the  general.  Finding  that  hi.- 
motives  were  at  first  suspected,  he  left  his  horse  and 
javelins  with  his  followers,  and  entered  the  camp  un- 
armed ;  his  fearless  confidence  removing  nil  suspicion, 
and  filling  the  Carthaginians  with  admiration.  When 
he  was  brought  before  Hamilcar,  he  told  him,  that  he 
longed  to  become  his  friend,  and  was  now  come  in  the 
hope  of  being  admitted  to  share  truly  in  all  his  counsels 
and  actions.  Hamilcar,  delighted  with  his  frankness, 
gladly  welcomed  him,  and  promised  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  if  he  should  approve  himself 
to  the  end  true  to  Carthage.  Narava  then  went  away 
and  soon  returned,  bringing  over  two  thousand  Nu- 
midians with  him.  With  this  seasonable  aid,  Hamil- 
car no  longer  hesitated  to  meet  the  enemy  j  and  they 
on  their  part,  having  united  all  their  forces,  marched 
down  into  the  plain  to  engage  him.  They  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss  :  chiefly  owing  to  the  elephants 
in  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  to  the  distinguished 
conduct  of  Narava.  Ten  thousand  men  were  killed, 
and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners,  many  of  whom  en- 
listed in  the  victorious  army ;  whilst  the  rest  were 
called  together  by  Hamilcar,  and  received  a  free  par- 
don, accompanied  only  with  a  threat  of  certain  punish- 
ment, if  ever  they  should  be  taken  again  in  rebellion. 

Nothing  so  much  alarmed  the  rebels,  as  this  merci- 
ful behaviour  of  the  Carthaginian  general.  To  obviate 
the  effects  of  it,  they  resolved  to  involve  all  their 
associates  so  deeply  in  guilt,  that  pardon  should  to  all 
be  hopeless.  Letters  were  accordingly  forged  and 
read  to  the  soldiers,  as  if  from  their  comrades  in 
Sardinia ;  (for  there  too,  the  mercenary  troops  had 
mutinied,  murdered  all  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
island,  and  taken  possession  of  it  themselves)  inform- 
ing them,  that  some  amongst  them  were  plotting  to 
release  Cisco,  and  those  who  had  been  seized  with 
him  at  Tunis.  Spendius  and  Autaritus  then  urged, 
that  death  was  the  only  sure  keeping  for  their  pri- 
soners, that  thus  all  intrigues  for  their  deliverance 
would  at  once  be  blasted,  and  the  Carthaginians  would 
see,  that  none  would  be  deceived  by  their  fair  appear- 
ances of  mercy.  Many  of  the  soldiers  then  came  for- 
ward, to  plead  in  their  several  languages  for  Cisco's 
life  ;  but  when  it  was  generally  known  what  they 
prayed  for,  a  cry  arose  of  "  Shoot  them !  stone 
them  !"  and  they  were  all  instantly  massacred.  This 
taste  of  blood,  as  is  natural,  made  the  appetite  for  it 
the  keener.  Cisco  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred,  were  dragged  out  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp,  and  there  were  put  to  death, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  horrible  torture. 

The  soldiers  were  now  ready  to  go  all  lengths  with 
their  commanders.  The  bodies  of  the  victims  were 
refused  to  the  Carthaginians  for  burial.  Proclamation 
was  made,  that  no  herald  or  flag  of  truce  should  be 
received  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  every  Carthaginian 
whom  they  should  take,  should  be  put  to  death 
in  tortures,  and  every  foreign  auxiliary  should  be  sent 
back  to  Carthage  with  his  hands  cut  off.  Eager  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  a  scene  of  horrors,  Hamilcar  united  his 
forces  to  those  of  Hanno,  who  still,  it  seems,  held  a 
command  ;  and  now  no  quarter  was  given,  but  those 
of  the  rebels  wh<»  were  taken  alive,  were  thrown  to 
the  elephants.  The  junction  of  the  two  generals, 
however,  was  an  unfortunate  measure  ;  for  their  mu- 
tual animosity  was  so  great,  that  the  public  service 
suffered  from  it,  neither  of  them  acting  cordially  with 
5  f<2 
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Biography,  the  other.  Possibly  this  failure  of  vigour  at  so  critical 
J  a  time,  encouraged  the  towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo  to 
take  part  with  the  rebels,  by  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  besieged  :  for  not  content  with  opening  their 
gates  to  them,  they  warmly  espoused  their  cause,  and 
sealed  their  alliance,  by  murdering  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  assist  in  their  defence, 
and  after  the  example  of  their  new  confederates,  refus 
ing  the  bodies  to  their  friends  for  burial.  Thus 
strengthened,  Matho  and  Spendius  proceeded  at  once 
to  blockade  Carthage :  but  Hamilcar  was  still  in  the 
field  commanding  an  army  in  their  rear ;  and  being 
now  freed  from  the  interference  of  Hanno,  who  had 
been  recalled  according  to  the  choice  allowed  the  sol- 
diers by  the  government,  of  deciding  which  of  their 
two  generals  should  remain  with  them  ;  and  being 
ably  and  zealously  supported  by  his  friend  Narava,  he 
cut  off  all  the  supplies  that  were  going  to  the  rebels 
from  the  country,  and  reduced  them  to  a  worse  state  of 
distress,  than  that  which  they  inflicted  on  Carthage. 

The  command  of  the  sea  indeed,  enabled  the  capital 
to  support  its  blockade,  by  receiving  without  difficulty 
the  supplies  sent  by  foreign  powers.  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  knowing  how  much  it  concerned  his  safety, 
that  Rome  should  not  be  left  without  a  rival,  was 
liberal  in  his  succours  :  and  the  Romans  allowing 
their  subjects  to  supply  the  Carthaginians  freely  with 
every  thing,  forbade  them  to  hold  any  communication 
with  the  rebels.  They  did  more  than  this  ;  for  they 
refused  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  rebels  in  Sar- 
dinia and  Utica,  when  they  severally  offered  to  put 
those  places  into  their  hands.  Thus  Matho  and  Spen- 
dius, suffering  severely  from  famine  themselves,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  blockade  :  and  Spendius  and  Au- 
taritus  having  selected  fifty  thousand  of  the  best  sol- 
diers in  their  whole  army,  took  the  field  again,  to 
watch  and  harass  the  army  of  Hamilcar.  But  they 
were  no  match  for  such  an  adversary.  He  sometimes 
cut  off  their  detached  parties;  sometimes  led  them 
into  ambuscades  ;  and  by  his  wonderful  activity  often 
surprised  them  with  sudden  attacks,  and  routed  them  : 
and  every  prisoner  that  he  took  was  uniformly  thrown 
alive  to  his  elephants,  At  last  he  hemmed  them  up  in 
a  position  which  neither  allowed  them  to  fight  or  fly  : 
and  here  he  blockaded  them,  vainly  looking  for  aid 
from  Tunis,  till  in  the  extremity  of  their  hunger,  they 
began  to  devour  each  other.  Spendius  and  Autaritus, 
dreading  to  be  given  up  by  their  soldiers,  went  them- 
selves, with  eight  other  principal  officers,  to  Hamilcar , 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  between  them,  stipulating 
that  the  Carthaginians  might  select  any  ten  of  the 
rebels  for  punishment,  and  should  let  all  the  rest  go 
with  a  single  garment  each.  Hamilcar  instantly  said 
that  he  selected  the  ten  officers  then  present  with  him  ; 
and  they  were  immediately  arrested.  Their  soldiers, 
ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  ran  to  arms  ; 
and  Hamilcar  surrounded  them  with  his  elephants  and 
the  rest  of  his  force,  and  easily  put  the  whole  of  them 
to  the  sword.  Above  forty  thousand  rebels  were  thus 
destroyed . 

This  great  victory  was  followed  by  the  submission 
of  most  of  the  revolted  towns  of  the  Africans ;  and 
Hamilcar  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  blockade 
Matho  and  the  remains  of  the  rebels  in  Tunis.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  him  to 
divide  his  army ;  and  while  he  himself  encamped  on 
one  side  of  the  town,  his  colleague  Hannibal  took  post 


on  the  other  ;  nor  was  the  communication  between 
them  direct  and  easy.  Of  this  the  rebels  availed 
themselves,  and  attacked  Hannibal's  quarters,  having 
observed  that  he  was  less  on  his  guard  than  Hamilcar. 
They  were  completely  successful,  took  the  Carthagi- 
nian camp,  with  all  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and 
made  Hannibal  himself  prisoner.  An  opportunity  of 
a  bloody  revenge  was  now  in  their  power.  Spendius, 
and  the  other  rebel  chiefs  who  had  been  seized  with 
him,  had  been  brought  before  Tunis,  and  crucified  in 
sight  of  the  walls.  To  this  spot  Hannibal  was  drag- 
ged ;  the  body  of  Spendius  was  taken  down  from  the 
cross,  and  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Carthagi- 
nian prisoners  were  slaughtered  around  it,  while  Han- 
nibal was  fastened  to  the  cross  in  its  room.  The 
siege  of  Tunis  was  now  raised,  and  Hamilcar  moved 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bakara,  to  maintain 
his  communication  at  once  with  Carthage  and  with 
the  sea. 

After  this  new  disaster,  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment armed  their  remaining  free  population,  and  sent 
them  out  under  the  command  of  Hanno.  Thirty 
members  of  the  council  of  elders  accompanied  this 
army,  who  were  charged  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  generals  in  the  name  of  their  common 
country.  Their  endeavours  succeeded,  and  both  hence- 
forward acted  cordially  in  concert  with  each  other. 
The  war  was  now  soon  brought  to  a  successful  end. 
After  several  partial  defeats,  the  rebels  collected  all 
their  forces,  and  put  their  fortune  on  the  risk  of  one 
decisive  battle.  They  were  defeated  with  a  terrible 
slaughter  :  those  who  escaped  from  the  field  were 
soon  after  obliged  to  surrender,  and  Matho  himself 
was  taken  alive.  Utica  and  Hippo,  despairing  of  mercy, 
still  resisted,  till  being  besieged,  one  by  Hamilcar 
and  the  other  by  Hanno,  they  were  forced  to  submit 
at  discretion.  How  their  aggravated  rebellion  was 
punished,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  Matho  and  the  prison- 
ers taken  with  him,  were  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Carthage,  and  put  to  death  in  torments. 
In  this  manner,  Carthage  recovered  the  whole  of  her 
former  dominion  in  Africa,  after  a  war  of  unequalled 
horror,  which  had  lasted  for  three  years  and  four 
months. 

Scarce  had  the  Carthaginians  escaped  this  danger, 
when  they  were  threatened  with  another,  which  in 
their  present  state  of  weakness  they  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  resist.  We  have  seen  that  at  the 
height  of  the  late  rebellion,  the  Romans  had  refused 
the  offers  of  the  rebel  soldiers  in  Sardinia,  to  take  the 
island  into  their  own  hands.  But  since  that  time  the 
rebels  had  been  driven  out  by  the  native  Sardinians, 
and  had  fled  to  Italy  for  refuge :  and  the  Roman  go- 
vernment was  now*  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  their 
requests,  and  to  send  a  force  to  take  possession  of  the 
island  as  a  Roman  province.  The  Carthaginians  con- 
sidering that  their  rebellious  soldiers  could  not  bestow 
a  right  on  others  which  they  had  not  themselves, 
were  proceeding,  as  soon  as  the  war  in  Africa  was 
ended,  to  despatch  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia  ;  when  the  Romans,  insisting  that  the  expe- 
dition was  designed  to  act  against  them,  declared  war 
against  Carthage.  That  power  could  not  possibly  at 
such  a  time  enter  upon  a  new  contest :  her  govern- 
ment therefore  was  obliged  to  concede  to  what  was 
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Biography,  well  understood  to  be  the  object  of  Rome  :  and  not 
only  was  Sardinia  given  up,  but  twelve  hundred  ta- 
lents were  paid,  in  addition  to  the  sums  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  the  Romans, 
not  at  present  to  renew  hostilities.  This  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Rome  was  every  way  calculated  to  excite  deep 
resentment  in  a  mind  like  Hamilcar's.  It  betrayed 
not  only  an  alarming,  but  an  insulting  and  ungenerous 
ambition  ;  and  plainly  showed  that  the  late  war  had 
left  behind  it,  in  one  party  at  least,  feelings  of  rivalry 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  From 
henceforward  Hamilcar,  it  is  said,  determined*  steadily 
to  pursue  the  object  of  obtaining  for  his  country  such 
resources,  as  should  enable  her  at  no  distant  period  to 
renew  the  contest  with  her  adversary.  It  was  no 
common  spirit  of  policy  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
but  a  principle  of  hatred  to  Rome,  which  he  intended 
to  carry  with  him  to  his  grave,  and  to  instil  with 
great  strength  into  his  children.  His  own  eminent 
services,  aided  by  his  great  family  interest,  and  poli- 
tical sentiments,  for  it  appears  he  favoured  the  popu- 
pular  party  in  Carthage,  which  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  powerful,  all  contributed  to  give  him  an 
influence  over  the  direction  of  affairs  almost  unlimited  ; 
and  the  same  causes  continuing  afterwards  to  operate 
in  behalf  of  his  son,  the  whole  administration  of 
Carthage  appears  for  many  years  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  his  party,  and  its  foreign  policy  almost  to 
have  been  left  at  the  sole  disposal  of  himself,  his  son- 
in-law  Hasdrubal,  and  his  son  Hannibal. 

Excluded  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  Hamilcar  turned 
his  attention  to  Spain.  There  the  Romans  had  not 
yet  pretended  to  control  his  movements  :  and  there 
the  mines  of  the  country  would  abundantly  supply 
him  with  money,  and  its  bold  and  numerous  popula- 
tion with  soldiers,  for  carrying  into  effect  his  ultimate 
views.  Immediately  therefore,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  Africa,  he  prepared  to  cross  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  with  an  army.  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  per- 
formed as  usual  at  the  commencement  of  an  expedi- 
tion, to  propitiate  the  favours  of  heaven ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  Hamilcar  desired  all  the 
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assistants  to  withdraw  a  little,  and  called  to  him  his  Hnmilcar 
son  Hannibal,  then  a  child  of  only  nine  years  of  a^e.  Burca. 
He  then  asked  him,  whether  he  should  like  to  go  with 
him  to  the  army  ?  and  when  the  boy  seemed  de- 
lighted at  the  offer,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  go,  his  father  led  him  to  the  altar,  and 
bade  him  swear,  with  his  hand  upon  the  sacrifice, 
that  he  would  never  bear  a  good  will  to  the  Romans. 
This  story  Hannibal  himself  related  at  the  court  of 
Antiochus,  as  a  security  for  his  unchanged  attachment 
to  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  ;  and  it  strongly  marks 
the  feeling  that  was  most  powerful  in  Hamilcar  'B 
mind  ;  and  that  whilst  he  was  going  to  carry  on  war 
in  Spain,  his  heart  was  already  in  Italy. 

Of  his  subsequent  operations  nothing  is  recorded 
in  detail;  we  are  only  told*  that  partly  by  arms,  and 
partly  by  conciliation,  he  reduced  a  great  number  of 
the  native  tribes  under  the  Carthaginian  dominion. 
At  last,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  command,  he  was 
engaged  in  battle  with  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
powerful  people  in  Spain,  and  finding  it  needful  to  set 
an  example  of  personal  daring  so  exposed  himself, 
that  he  was  killed  on  the  place  His  son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal,  who  had  for  some  time  served  under  him, 
succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs  for  rendering  the  whole 
peninsula  a  valuable  province  of  Carthage. 

The  character  of  Hamilcar  can  only  be  gathered 
from  his  public  conduct ;  as  nothing  is  known  of  his 
private  life  and  manners.  As  a  statesman  and  soldier, 
his  abilities  appear  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order, 
and  his  ascendancy  must  have  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged, since  it  could  excite  such  an  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration in  the  young  Numidian  chief,  Narava,  and  lead 
him  to  abandon  a  cause  generally  popular  amongst 
his  countrymen,  from  his  respect  for  the  personal  merit 
of  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  single  family,  which  in  only  two  generations 
produced  three  such  men  as  Hamilcar  and  hib  sons 
Hannibal  and  Hasdrubal :  if  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal 
be  added  to  the  number,  the  talent  concentrated  in  the 
house  of  one  man  may  be  well  considered  unparalleled. 
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Biography.  THERE  are  very  few  instances  in  which  biography 
so  closely  unites  itself  with  general  history,  as  in  the 
life  of  Hannibal.  If  we  were  to  profess  to  relate 
the  story  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  actions 
and  character  so  influenced  the  affairs  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  we  should  find  ourselves  forced  to  make 
him  the  prominent  figure  in  our  narrative,  to  which 
all  others  must  be  drawn  as  more  or  less  subservient. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  biographer  could  not 
possibly  convey  a  just  notion  of  his  genius,  without  a 
full  description  of  the  state  of  things  in  which  he  was 
called  to  perform  a  part  so  extraordinary. 

Under  the  eye  of  his  father,  Hannibnl  had  for  nine 


years  been  trained  to  all  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  and  Hannibal, 
when  his  brother-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  succeeded  to  the 
command,  he  was  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  soon  able  to  render  himself 
equally  the  admiration  and  the  love  of  the  general  and 
the  soldiers.  During  eight  years  more  he  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  subordinate  officer,  and  to  learn  those 
which  were  required  of  a  general-in-chief,  as  well  as 
of  a  politician  and  statesman.  Hasdrubal*  extended  ^o&i 
the  power  of  Carthage  chiefly  by  his  talent  of  
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Biography,  conciliating  the  native  princes  of  the  Spaniards  :  he 
'  endeavoured  also  to  provide  for  its  security  by  found- 
ing the  city  of  New  Carthage,  the  situation  of  which 
was  chosen  with  excellent  judgment.  This  town, 
which  in  its  present  name  of  Carthagena  still  retains 
the  memory  of  its  founders,  commands*  the  best, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  ancient  seamanship,  almost 
the  only  harbour  that  was  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain.  It  was  a  deep  bay,  whose  entrance 
looked  towards  the  south,  and  was  protected  from 
the  open  sea,  by  a  small  island  which  lay  across  it. 
In  the  centre  of  this  bay,  there  ran  out  a  bold  tongue 
of  land,  falling  down  its  southern  extremity  to  a 
flat  shore,  but  terminating  in  steep  and  lofty  cliffs  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  on  the  north  side  where  it  joins 
the  main  land,  presenting  a  chain  of  three  rocky  and 
rugged  eminences  ;  each  bearing  its  own  distinct  ap- 
pellation. The  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  this 
promontory  were  washed  by  the  sea:  between  its 
western  side  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  bay,  there 
was  a  large  extent  of  shallow  and  nearly  stagnant 
water,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  sheltered  and  land 
locked  recesses  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  may 
be  particularly  remarked  in  the  lagune  of  Venice. 
From  this  there  was  an  artificial  cut  made  through 
the  isthmus  to  the  sea  on  the  east ;  a  bridge  forming 
the  communication  between  the  peninsula  and  the 
adjoining  country.  Thus  the  town,  which  was  built 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  point  of  land  above  de- 
scribed, in  the  hollow  between  the  hills,  combined 
the  double  advantages  of  security  and  an  excellent 
harbour,  most  favourably  situated  for  communicating 
with  Africa.  The  foundation  of  this  place,  and  the 
growing  influence  of  Hasdrubal  among  the  natives 
of  Spain,  so  alarmed  the  Romans,  that  they  accused 
themselves  of  great  neglect  in  not  having  interfered 
sooner;  and  being  unable  at  present  to  go  to  war, 
because  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls  gave  them  full  em- 
ployment at  home,  they  tried  to  gain  their  ends  by 
negotiation,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hasdrubal, 
by  which  he  engaged  not  to  carry  his  arms  beyond 
the  Ebro.  To  this  they  trusted  for  the  present,  hoping 
soon  to  be  able  to  oppose  a  barrier  more  substantial 
than  any  stipulation,  to  the  increasing  power  of  their 
rivals. 

About  one  and  twenty  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war;  Hannibal  had 
completed  his  twenty-sixth  year  ;  and  Hasdrubal  had 
for  eight  years  been  successfully  advancing  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country,  and  the  great  designs  of  his 
family,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  night  in  his  own 
quarters  by  a  Gaul,  whom  he  had  exasperated  by  some 
personal  injury.  Great  as  such  a  loss  was  in  itself,  it 
was  materially  lessened  by  the  prospect  of  a  successor 
such  as  Hannibal.  It  appears  that  at  this  period  the 
Carthaginian  armies  were  often  consulted!  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  generals,  and  had  an  important  share  in 
their  nomination.  On  the  present  occasion  the  voice 
of  the  soldiers  instantly  bestowed  the  command  on 
Hannibal ;  and  the  influence  of  his  party,  and  the 
general  animosity  against  Rome,  that  now  prevailed 
in  the  public  mind,  easily  procured  the  ratification  of 
this  appointment  from  the  popular  assembly  at  home. 
The  new  general,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  already 
all  accomplished  in  the  experience  of  a  soldier's  life, 

*  Polyh.  lib.  x.  c.  8,  10. 
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resolved  to  delay  his  great  design  no  longer,  but  at 
once  strike  a  blow  which  should  announce  to  the 
world  in  thunder  the  ripeness  of  his  family's  long 
meditated  plans  of  vengeance. 

At  this  period,  on  the  eve  of  commencing  the  his- 
tory of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  seems  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  suspend  for  a  while  the  course  of  our  narra- 
tive, and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  situation  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries,  which,  in  the  sequel  became  involved 
in  this  wide  spreading  contest. 

Our  first  attention  in  this  survey  will  be  naturally  di- 
rected to  Italy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
appropriated  that  name  in  strictness  only,  to  so  much 
of  the  peninsula  as  extended  southwards,  beyond 
Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
late  republic  of  Genoa,  on  the  Mediterranean.  All  the 
country  between  these  boundaries  and  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Genoese  territory,  which  was 
still  possessed  by  the  native  Ligurians,  and  of  a  small 
territory  around  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
Veneti  continued  to  maintain  themselves,  had  been 
overrun  at  different  periods  by  successive  hordes  of 
Gauls  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  was  generally  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Hav- 
ing expelled  the  Tuscans,  who  are  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  occupants*  of  this  region,  the  Gauls  gradually 
pushed  further  and  further  southwards  :  assailed  the 
Tuscans,  even  in  that  more  southern  part  of  their  do- 
minion, which  still  retains  their  name,  and  were  in  the 
course  of  their  incursions  brought  into  contact  with 
the  Romans,  and  in  their  first  war  with  that  people, 
had  well  nigh  destroyed  them  for  ever.  For  many 
years  after  their  famous  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  they  renewed  at  intervals  their  invasions  of  its 
territory  :  at  first  the  Romans  dared  not  oppose  them 
in  the  field  ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  learned  not 
only  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms,  but  to  vanquish 
them  ;  and  at  length  they  became  the  invaders  in  their 
turn,  and  gradually!  began  to  expel  the  Gauls  from 
the  most  southerly  of  their  settlements,  and  to  occupy 
the  ground  with  Roman  colonies.  The  more  northern 
tribes,  fearful  of  experiencing  the  same  fate,  procured 
large  assistance  from  their  countrymen  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  during  the  period  that  Hasdrubal  commanded  in 
Spain,  made  a  most  formidable  attack  on  the  Roman 
dominion.  But  being  entirely  cut  off  in  this  attempt, 
the  Roman  consuls  for  several  succeeding  years,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  the  Cisalpine  tribes ;  and 
immediately  before  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
the  Roman  f  colonies  of  PI acentia  and  Cremona  were 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  ;  whilst  the  natives, 
though  so  often  defeated,  still  kept  up  an  incessant 
harassing  warfare  against  the  new  settlers. 

The  north  of  Italy,  then,  in  the  modern  extent  of 
the  word,  although  nominally  forming  part  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  was  yet  likely  in  fact  to  give  the 
most  zealous  support  to  the  first  invader  who  should 
hold  out  hopes  of  delivering  it  from  its  yoke.  Etruria 
or  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  Picenum,  contained  some 
Roman  colonies,  but  their  population  and  their  cities 
appear  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
with  the  more  southern  provinces.  The  main  strength 
of  Rome  lay  in  the  numbers  and  courage  of  its 
own  citizens,  and  its  Latin  allies ;  whose  fidelity 
might  be  depended  on  to  the  last  extremity ;  and 
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whose  population,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  amounted, 
together  with  that  of  Rome,  to  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty*  thousand  men.  Further  to  the  south  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  Apennines  in  the  interior, 
and  the  coasts  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  in 
ordinary  times,  furnished  the  Romans  with  multitudes 
of  hardy  soldiers,or  supplies  of  corn  and  money.  But  the 
allegiance  of  these  provinces  was  less  certain,  in  case 
a  victorious  enemy  should  tempt  them  with  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  revolting ;  they  had  been  more 
recently  conquered,  and  some  of  them  retained  the  re- 
collection of  long  and  obstinate  struggles  which  they 
had  sustained  against  Rome  in  defence  of  their  liberty ; 
whilst  others,  as  the  Campanians,  and  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  south-eastern  coast,  proud  of  their  wealth  and 
refinement,  felt  the  hard  service  to  which  the  Romans 
compelled  them,  at  once  galling  and  degrading.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Hannibal  was  absolute  master  of  the 
field  in  Italy,  it  was  in  the  south  that  he  received  the 
warmest  support,  and  was  enabled,  after  many  dis- 
appointments, to  maintain  himself  so  long  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

Sicily,  since  the  last  war  with  Carthage,  was  di- 
vided beween  the  Romans  and  their  firm  ally  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse  ;  so  that  all  the  resources  of  that 
fertile  island  were  in  fact  destined  to  strengthen  the 
Roman  power. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  we  find  in  the 
account  of  Polybius,  a  state  of  things  very  different 
from  that  which  Xenophon,  the  next  oldest  in  point  of 
time  of  all  the  remaining  contemporary  Greek  histo- 
rians, presents  to  us.  Names,  which  in  his  narrative 
scarcely  find  a  place,  in  the  days  of  Polybius  were  be- 
come the  most  eminent  in  Greece.  The  Macedonian 
kingdom,  though  greatly  shrunk  from  its  meridian 
greatness,  was  still  very  considerable  ;  and  embraced 
not  only  the  ancient  dominions  of  Perdiccas  and 
Archelaus,  but  in  addition,  the  whole  of  Thessaly  and 
the  coast  of  the  ^Egean  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  ; 
with  an  authority  and  influence,  more  difficult  to  be 
exactly  defined,  either  in  geographical  extent  or  in 
degree,  over  the  adjacent  country  of  Epirus,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  neighbouring  Thracians.  It  possessed 
besides  the  important  position  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
which  enabled  it  to  command  the  entrance  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  the  island  of  Euboea,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  dependencies  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Athe- 
nian greatness.  The  throne  of  Macedon  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded Antigonus,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia.  Next  to  Mace- 
donia, the  JEtolians  seem  to  have  held  the  second 
rank.  In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  they  were  little 
better  than  savages,  living  in  scattered  villages,  and 
destitute  of  any  political  union  ;  but  now,  although 
they  still  retained  the  plundering,  cruel,  and  faithless 
character  of  barbarians,  they  were  greatly  changed  in 
power  and  importance.  Naupactus,  so  long  held  by 
the  Athenians,  and  Ambracia,  a  Corinthian  colony, 
and  since  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  were  now  held  by  the 
^tolians  ;  and  their  ambition  was  continually  looking 
out  for  occasions  of  aggrandizing  themselves  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  third  principal  power  in  Greece  was 
one  which  had  been  equally  inconsiderable  in  earlier 
times,  the  Achaian  league  or  confederacy.  TheAchaians 

*  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  24. 


were  the  old  inhabitants  of  Sparta  and  Arp>s  ui;.'.  Hannibal, 
were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Dorians,  at  the  time 
of  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  to  IVloponiK  MI-.  In 
their  turn  they  expelled  the  lotiians  fr«m  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  settled  them- 
selves in  twelve  towns,  all  of  which  were  bound  to 
one  another  by  a  federal  union,  while  none  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  form,  like  Athens,  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  whole  nation.  They  preserved  this 
form  of  government  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander, 
when  the  Macedonian  powers  influencing  more  or  less 
every  state  in  Greece,  the  Achaian  union  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  some  of  its  towns  were  garrisoned  by  .Ma- 
cedonian soldiers,  and  others  were  subjected  to  tyrants 
from  among  their  own  citizens.  But  some  years  af- 
terwards, a  little  before  the  first  Punic  war,  the  league 
began  to  be  renewed,  and  at  first  subsisted  between 
four  towns  only ;  others,  however,  gradually  joined 
it,  and  not  only  from  Achaia,  but  from  many  other 
parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Its  principal  members,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  addition  to  the  cities  of  Achaia  itself, 
Sicyon,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  Phlius,  and  Corinth  ,  al- 
though the  citadel  of  Corinth  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  Achaians  to  extend  their 
union  over  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  but  to  this 
scheme  there  were  two  states  strongly  opposed,  Elis 
and  Lacedaemon.  The  Eleans  claimed  to  be  of  Mto- 
lian  extraction  :  their  country,  in  the  great  revolution 
caused  by  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  having  been 
possessed  by  Oxylus,  an  JEtolian  prince,  who  assisted 
the  Dorians,  and  the  followers  of  Hercules  in  their 
enterprize.  This  circumstance  would  lead  them  to  a 
friendly  connection  with  the  ^Etolians,  and  combined 
with  the  jealousy  which  nations  usually  entertain  to- 
wards their  nearest  neighbours,  will  account  for  their 
having  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  refuse  their 
accession  to  the  Achaian  union.  Lacedaemon,  accus- 
tomed of  old  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Peloponnesus, 
and  being  still  the  mistress  of  a  considerable  territory, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sink  its  name  and  inde- 
pendence, by  becoming  a  single  member  of  a  con- 
federacy whose  united  strength  she  could  more  than 
equal  :  on  the  contrary,  aspiring  always  to  regain  her 
ancient  dominion,  and  regarding  the  Achaians  as  her 
most  formidable  rivals,  she  naturally  became  con- 
nected with  their  enemies  ;  and  thus  ^tolia,  Elis,  and 
Lacedaemon,  formed  one  party  in  Greece,  whose 
policy  was  in  decided  opposition  toMacedon  in  the  north 
and  the  Achaian  union  in  the  south.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Macedonian  princes  being  constantly  em- 
broiled with  the  J£to\\ans,  who  were  their  most  for- 
midable neighbours,  were  glad  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Achaians,  who  like  themselves  were  the 
enemies  of  ^Etolia  ;  and  the  Achaians  on  their  part 
found  in  Macedon,  their  best  protection  against 
vEtolia  on  one  side,  and  Elis  and  Lacedaemon  on  the 

other. 

The  fame  of  Athens  must  awaken  our  interest,  e^ 
in  the  lowest  decline  of  her  political  importance, 
navy  and  her    foreign  dominion  had   long  been    no 
more  ;  in  the  ebb,  however,  of  the  Macedonian  power 
she  had  recovered  her  independence ;  and  her  situa- 
tion lying  remote  from  the  usual  seat  of  war  between 
Macedon,  ^tolia,  and  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  si 
appears  to  have  taken  little  or  no  part  in  ti,e«r  contests 
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Biography.  The  glory  of  her  eloquence  and  philosophy  still 
procured  a  value  for  any  honours  bestowed  by  the 
people  of  Athens  ;  but  this  tribute  of  respect  was 
abused  to  serve  the  purposes  of  interested  flattery  ; 
and  those  kings  whose  friendship  or  enmity  the  Athe- 
nians most  prized  or  fiared,  were  courted  by  compli- 
mentary decrees,  conferring  on  them  extravagant 
titles,  and  admitting  them  to  the  still  proud  distinc- 
tion of  becoming  citizens  of  Athens. 

The  mention  of  the  eastern  kings  leads  us  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  that  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
world  which,   in  the  days  of  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon,  composed  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  which  after- 
wards formed  the  principal  part  of  the  eastern  empire 
of  Rome.  It  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war,    divided  chiefly  between  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.     Of  these,    Antiochus   the    younger   son    of 
Seleucus   Callinicus,  had   lately  succeeded   his   elder 
brother  Seleucus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  His  kingdom, 
the  most  extensive  of  all  those  which  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors  had    divided  amongst   them,   embraced  the 
provinces  of  Persia,   Media,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
and   Syria,    together   with   the   greater   part   of  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.     On  the  coast  of  this  latter 
district,  indeed,  there  were  one  or  two  independent 
sovereignties,  whose  influence  upon  the  transactions 
that  followed  was  often  considerable.    Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  possessed  many  towns  in  Ionia  and  .  Knl ia, 
as  well  as  a  naval   power  of  some  eminence.     On  the 
north  was  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  held  by  Prusias ; 
and   that   of   the   maritime  Cappadocia   or    Pontus  ; 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  its  native  prince  Mith- 
ridates.    He  was  descended,  according  to  the  boast  of 
the  family,   from  that  Mithridates  who  had  been  one 
of  the  seven  Persian  noblemen  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Smerdis  the   magian ;  but  his  name 
owes  its  renown,  in  modern  ears,  to  his  great  descen- 
dant,  who  maintained  so  long  and  obstinate  a  strug- 
gle against  the  Romans.      On   the  northern  side  of 
Asia  Minor,  a  little  removed  from  the  sea  coast,   nu- 
merous hordes  of  Gauls  had  lately  settled  themselves, 
and  given  the  name  of  Galatia  to  their  new  country  ; 
being  a  part  of  one  of  those  immense  swarms  from  the 
north,  which  even  at  this  early  period   had  alarmed 
and  overrun  the  civilized  countries  of  the  south  ;   and 
whilst  one  division  had  been  mostly  cut  off  in  Greece, 
others   of  them  had  found  an  establishment  in  "the 
neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  and  others  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Asia.     To  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
island  of  Rhodes  was  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its 
government ;  and   in   the  decayed  state  of  the  Greek 
republics,  was  deemed  to  possess  a  considerable  navy. 
Finally  the  most  noted  towns  and  harbours  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,   from   Pamphylia   to  the 
Hellespont,  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Egypt. 

That  famous  country,  which  at  this  time  shared  the 
empire  of  the  east  with  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  after 
having  remained  nearly  two  hundred  years  under  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  after  having  been 
conquered  from  -them,  after  the  victory  of  Issus,  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  had  been  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  after  his  death,  by  Ptolemy  the  son 
of  Lagus,  one  of  his  generals.  Since  that  period,  the 
kings  of  Egypt  had  been  among  the  most  fortunate 
combatants  in  the  various  wars  that  had  arisen  between 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  Their  territories  ex- 
tended along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  till  they  reached 


the  limits  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  ;    including 
the  once  independent  and  flourishing  city  of  Cyrene. 
They  possessed  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  the  most  valu- 
able stations  on  the  southern  and   western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  has  been   already  mentioned  ;  and  the 
towns  of  JEnos,  and  Maronea,  with  some  others  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  ^gean  sea.     On  the  side  of 
Asia  they  were  masters  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  dis 
trict  called  Coele  Syria,  or  the  vale  or  basin  of  Syria  ; 
a  tract  of  country  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Galilee.     This   the  kings   of  Syria  claimed  as  their 
own  ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
a  war  was  on  the  point  of  commencing  between  Anti- 
ochus and  Ptolemy,  to  determine  the  possession  of  it. 
With   the    names   of  Syria  and   Palestine   that   of 
Judaea  is  closely  associated.     But  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  from  their  return  from  Babylon  to  the  time  of 
their  resistance  to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  is  almost  a  blank.      They  followed  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  great  empires  around  them,  but  still  en- 
joyed  their  own  law,   and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship.  Possibly  their  long  subjection  to  the  Persians, 
who  were  themselves  so  zealous  against  the  use  of 
images,  may  have  confirmed  them  in  that  abhorrence 
of  idolatry    which    their   law   inculcates,    and    from 
which,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  they  are 
never  known  to  have  departed.  But  though  they  were 
thus  firm  in  their  outward  obedience  to  God,  yet  they 
were   never  further  from  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the 
commandments,  to  love  God  and  their  neighbours ; 
nor  were  they  at  any  period  less  fitted  to  perform  one 
great  end,  for  which  they  had  been  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  the  shewing  forth  in  their  lives 
the  proper  fruits  of  their  knowledge  of  their  Maker 
and  of  his  will,  and  thus  by  the  excellency  of  their  ex- 
ample leading  other  nations  to  aspire  after  the  same 
means  of  imitating  it  in  themselves. 

This  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  still  serve  to 
give  the  reader  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
principal  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  time  when  Hannibal  first  took  the  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  army.  That  event  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  season  for  military 
operations  ;  and  Hannibal  resolved  immediately  to  at- 
tempt some  enterprize  of  importance.  He  accordingly 
attacked  and  *  subdued  the  tribe  or  nation  of  the 
Olcades  ;  and  returning  to  New  Carthage  to  pass  the 
winter,  he  availed  himself  of  the  spoil  gained  in  the 
campaign  to  pay  his  soldiers  ;  and  accompanying  this 
payment  with  promises  for  the  future,  he  put  his  army 
into  high  spirits,  and  established  himself  in  their  re- 
gard. The  next  season  was  marked  by  successes 
still  more  brilliant  j  insomuch  that  the  whole  penin- 
sula within  the  Ebro,  excepting  only  the  city  of  Sa- 
guntum,  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  incapable  of 
offering  Hannibal  any  disturbance  while  he  should  be 
engaged  in  his  expedition  to  Italy.  After  this  second 
campaign,  he  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  put 
his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

Here  he  found  an  embassy  from  Rome,  which  had  been 
sent,  on  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Saguntines,  to 
provide  for  their  safety,  and  to  watch  over  the  Roman 
interest  in  Spain.  The  ambassadors  charged  Hannibal 
not  to  attack  the  Saguntines,  for  they  were  allies  of  the 
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Biography.  Romans,  and  were  consequently  included  in  the 
'  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  Hamilcar,  which  for- 
bade either  party  to  molest  the  allies  of  the  other. 
They  also  warned  him  not  to  carry  his  arms  beyond 
the  Ebro,  as  he  would  by  so  doing  violate  the  more 
recent  treaty  concluded  with  his  brother-in-law  Has- 
drubal.  With  regard  to  crossing  the  Ebro,  Hannibal 
made  no  answer  ;  as  for  Saguntum,  the  Romans,  he 
said,  had  unjustly  interfered  in  its  domestic  affairs, 
had  put  to  death  some  members  of  the  government, 
and  had  invested  a  party  of  their  own  with  the  supreme 
authority.  It  had  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  right  the  oppressed  ;  and  he  could  not, 
therefore,  tamely  pass  over  such  an  act  of  tyranny. 
At  the  same  time  he  complained  to  his  own  govern- 
ment at  home,  that  the  Saguntines,  emboldened  by 
their  alliance  with  Rome,  were  committing  acts  of 
aggression  on  the  subjects  of  Carthage  ;  and  he  de- 
sired to  be  instructed  what  he  should  do.  It  is  too 
plain  that  Hannibal,  on  this  occasion,  sought  to 
justify,  by  frivolous  excuses,  a  measure  which  could 
only  rest  its  defence  on  very  different  grounds.  He 
could  not  attack  Saguntum  without  injustice,  unless  he 
should  first  openly  declare  war  against  Rome  and  her 
allies  ;  and  this  he  might  have  done  with  fairness,  if 
the  Romans  had  refused  to  restore  Sardinia  to  Car- 
thage, which  they  had  only  wrested  from  her  by 
shamelessly  availing  themselves  of  her  inability  to 
resist  them. 

On  receiving  Hannibal's  answer,  the  Roman  embassy 
proceeded  to  Carthage,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  there 
with  a  more  favourable  reception.  But  as  no  overt  act 
of  hostility  had  yet  been  committed,  the  ambassadors 
could  only  caution  the  Carthaginians  as  to  the  future, 
and  had  at  present  nothing  to  complain  of.  Mean- 
time, with  the  return  of  spring,  Hannibal  attacked 
Saguntum.  That  city  is  said  to  have  been  a  Greek 
colony  from  the  island  of  Zacynthus  ;*  but  with  the 
original  settlers  there  had  been  mixed,  in  process  of 
time,  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  from  different  nations, 
so  that  little  of  the  Greek  character  remained,  ex- 
cept the  tendency  to  internal  political  quarrels,  which 
had  led  them  to  call  in  the  Romans  as  mediators  in 
some  of  their  differences,  and  thus  rendered  themselves 
the  allies,  or  rather  the  dependents,  of  Rome.  Being 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  they  defended  them- 
selves vigorously  for  eight  months ;  till  the  town 
was  at  last  taken  by  asault.  Their  brave  defence  had 
engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  Hannibal  for  one 
entire  campaign,  and  thus  delayed  till  another  year 
his  march  into  Italy :  but  the  valuable  plunder  of  all 
sorts  which  he  found  in  the  place,  enabled  him  at  once 
to  gratify  his  army  by  liberal  distribution ;  to  captivate 
the  public  mind  at  Carthage  by  the  splendid  spoils 
which  he  sent  home ;  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  large 
supply  of  money  for  his  own  intended  expedition. 

During  the  siege  of  Saguntum,  the  Romans  had 
oeen  employed  in  a  war  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
the  sovereign  of  sonre  strong  fortresses  on  the  coast 
of  Illyria.  Their  arms  were,  as  usual,  triumphant ; 
and  the  consul,  L.  ^Emilius,  gained  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  for  his  victories.  But  they  had  lost  time 
irrecoverably,  and  had  suffered  their  only  ally  of  any 
importance  in  Spain  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  their  most 
powerful  enemy  to  begin  a  new  war  against  them 
with  all  the  reputation  and  advantage  that  attend  a 
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first  and  brilliant  success.     They  now  sent  to  Carthagi  Hannibal, 
with  a  denunciation  of  immediate  war,  unless  Hanni-v 
bal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  surrendered  to 
them  for  punishment.     The  council  of  Carthage,  still 
wishing  to  gain  time,  endeavoured  to  justify  the  con-     3'  Sl)- 
duct  of  their  general,  and  to  avoid  the  alternative  pro- 
posed to  *hem;  till  at  last,  the  chief  member  of  the  em- 
bassy, taking  up  a  fold  of  his  gown,  exclaimed,  "  that 
here  he  brought  them  peace  and  war  ;  and  he  would 
shake  out  and  leave  them  whichever  they  bade  him."      ft( 
The  head  of  the  council  desired  him  to  shake  out    v 
which  he  pleased ;  and   on   his  replying,   "   that  he 
shook   out    war,"  several  voices    at  once  cried  out, 
"  that  they  embraced    the   present   which    he   gave 
them."     The   ambassadors  then  left  Carthage,   and 
returned  to  Rome. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Hannibal's  measures  were 
in  the  least  affected  by  the  event  of  this  embassy. 
He  had  long  been  carrying  on  his  designs,  secure  of 
the  support  of  his  government,  and  well  aware  that 
the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities  would  neither  re- 
tard or  quicken  the  course  of  his  great  attempt. 
After  the  fall  of  Saguntum  he  had  again  marched 
back  to  New  Carthage  ;  and  there  the  winter  was 
passed  in  making  various  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching war.  He  first  allowed  the  Spaniards  of 
his  army  to  return  to  their  several  homes  during  the 
winter,  attaching  them  the  more  firmly  to  his  ser- 
vice by  this  attention  to  their  natural  wishes.  The 
security  of  Spain  was  next  provided  for,  by  sending 
over  from  Africa  an  army  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  intrusting  the  command  of  it  to  his  brother 
Hasdrubal,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  furnished 
with  ample  instructions  for  his  general  conduct. 
Then,  lest  Africa  itself  should  be  left  defenceless,  a 
Spanish  army  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Carthage 
itself;  and  this  interchange  of  their  respective  troops, 
secured  at  once  the  allegiance  and  safety  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa. 
Hannibal  now  only  waited  to  receive  his  expected 
reports  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  Alps  themselves, 
and  in  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  To  the 
tribes  of  this  latter  country  in  particular  he  looked 
for  zealous  co-operation,  so  soon  as  he  should  have 
crossed  the  Alps ;  and  this  hope,  probably,  was  one 
of  his  chief  reasons  for  determining  to  make  his  first 
attack  on  the  north  of  Italy.  The  Gauls  in  that 
quarter  were  exasperated  against  the  Romans  by  the 
successive  extermination  of  so  many  tribes  of  their 
countrymen,  and  particularly  by  the  attempt  now 
actually  in  progress,  to  plant  Roman  colonies  even  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  Their  territory  then,  as  now, 
was  eminently  fertile,  and  likely  to  offer  abundant 
supplies  to  a  friendly  army.  Their  forces  were  strong 
in  numbers,  and  under  the  command  of  an  able  gene- 
ral, might  acquire  the  discipline  and  perseverance 
which  at  present  they  most  wanted.  Hannibal,  there- 
fore, had  sent  repeatedly  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Alpine 
and  Cisalpine  tribes,  and  had  made  them  liberal  pro- 
mises, in  order  to  secure  their  friendship.  It  was  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  winter  that  he  received  their 
answers,  reporting  that  they  were  expecting  and 
wishing  for  his  arrival  amongst  them ;  and  that  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  though  laborious  and  difficult, 
was,  yet,  not  to  be  considered  impracticable. 
5  o 
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Biography,  communicated  to  his  army  the  encouraging  tidings  of 
the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  Gauls  ;  he  extolled 
the  fertility  of  the  country  into  which  he  was  going 
to  march  ;  he  represented  the  indignity  offered  them 
by  the  Romans,  in  demanding  that  himself  and  his 
principal  officers  should  be  surrendered  up  to  them  ; 
and  finding  the  temper  of  his  soldiers  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views,  he  finally  named  a  day,  on 
which  he  desired  them  all  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  to  begin  the  march. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  about  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  before  the  Christan  aera,  that  Hannibal 
set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army*  of  ninety 
thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and 
actually  commenced  the  second  Punic  war.  As  far 
as  the  Ebro  he  marched  in  peace  ;  from  thence  to 
the  Pyrenees  he  had  to  fight  his  way,  and  subdued 
successively  the  intermediate  tribes,  though  not  with- 
out sustaining  severe  losses  in  these  operations.  Before 
he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  he  left  Hanno  with  a  detach- 
ment from  his  army,  amounting  to  eleven  thousand 
men,  to  retain  possession  of  his  late  conquests  ;  and 
in  his  care  he  left  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  troops 
who  were  to  march  with  himself  into  Italy.  He  dis- 
missed an  equal  number  of  his  Spanish  soldiers  to 
their  own  homes,  considering  such  a  diminution  of 
his  numbers  of  no  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  of  conciliating  the  Spanish  tribes  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  of  giving  the  rest  of  his 
troops  ground  to  hope  that  they  also  would  be  released 
from  their  service,  so  soon  as  their  general  could 
safely  dispense  with  their  assistance.  In  this  man- 
ner, together  with  the  losses  sustained  in  battle,  the 
army,  when  it  passed  the  Pyrenees,  consisted  of  no 
more  than  fifty  thousand  infantry,  and  nine  thousand 
cavalry. 

The  Romans,  meanwhile,  so  soon  as  they  learnt 
that  the  council  of  Carthage  had  rejected  their 
demands,  and  that  war  had  been  in  consequence 
declared  by  their  ambassadors,  prepared  to  carry 
hostilities,  as  usual,  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
assigned  Spain  and  Africa  as  the  provinces  for  the  new 
consuls,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  T.  Sempronius  Lon- 
gus.  Each  of  these  officers  was  to  have  under  his 
command  two  Roman  legions,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  besides 
a  large  force  of  the  Latin  allies  ;  but  about  the  time 
that  these  troops  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  intelli- 
gence arrived  in  Rome  of  the  revolt  of  the  Boii  and 
Insubrians,  two  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  with  the  addition  that  the  new  Roman 
settlers  had  been  driven  in  great  alarm  to  Mutina, 
and  that  M.  Manlius,  the  praetor,  who  had  attempted 
to  protect  them,  had  been  himself  beaten,  and  was 
actually  blockaded  by  the  Gauls  in  the  village  to 
which  he  had  retreated.  This  danger  seemed  so 
pressing,  that  Scipio's  army  was  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  one  of  the  praetors,  and 
sent  off  to  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  whilst  the  consul  was 
detained  at  Rome  till  his  troops  could  be  replaced  by 
new  levies.  At  last  he  set  out,  and  sailing  from  Pisa 
to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone  in  five  days,  he 
there  landed  his  soldiers  ;  being  aware  that  Hannibal 
had  reached  the  Pyrenees,  but  calculating  that  his 
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farther  progress  would  be  greatly  impeded  by  the 
resistance  he  would  meet  with  from  the  Gauls.  In 
this  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed  :  Hannibal 
won  his  way  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  dint  of 
presents,  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and  before  P. 
Scipio  had  recruited  his  troops  after  the  effects  of  a  sea 
voyage,  he  learned  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  Rhone.  Even  then,  so  strong  was  his  sense 
of  the  danger  of  leading  an  army  into  the  field  before 
they  had  recovered  the  tossing*  and  confinement  of  a 
passage  in  transports,  he  himself  remained  quiet ;  and 
only  sent  forward  a  body  of  cavalry,  guided  and  sup- 
ported by  some  Gauls  in  the  pay  of  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles, to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  his  antagonist. 
Meantime  Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone,  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  village!  of  Roquemaure,  between 
the  towns  of  Orange  and  Avignon.  He  hired  of  the 
natives  all  the  boats  and  small  vessels  which  they 
used  in  their  ordinary  traffic  down  the  river  j  and 
from  these,  added  to  a  great  number  of  hastily  formed 
canoes,  constructed  by  the  soldiers  themselves  out  of 
the  trees  of  the  adjacent  country,  he  supplied  himself 
in  two  days  with  abundant  means  of  transporting  his 
army.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  bank  were 
assembled  to  oppose  the  passage  :  and  it  appears  that 
Hannibal  had  not  the  means  of  persuading  or  bribing 
them  to  disperse,  as  he  had  so  often  done  on  his 
march  from  the  Pyrenees.  During  the  night  there- 
fore that  followed  the  second  day  from  his  arrival  upon 
the  Rhone,  Hannibal  sent  off  a  detachment  to  ascend 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  cross  wherever  they 
could  find  an  opportunity,  Hanno,  who  commanded 
this  detachment,  after  marching  about  three-and- 
twenty  miles,  found  a  spot  where  the  stream  was 
divided  by  an  island  ;  and  having  halted,  and  con- 
structed with  all  expedition  a  sufficient  number  of 
boats  and  rafts  from  the  materials  that  he  found 
growing  near  at  hand,  he  crossed  without  opposition, 
and  halted  his  troops  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a 
strong  position  which  he  found  on  the  left  bank.  At 
night  they  were  again  put  in  motion,  and  began  to 
descend  the  river  towards  the  point  where  the  enemy 
were  encamped.  Their  approach,  was  announced  to 
Hannibal  early  in  the  morning,  by  a  smoke  which  they 
raised  as  a  signal  ;  and  he  immediately,  having  his 
army  in  complete  readiness,  began  to  effect  his  pas- 
sage. The  Gauls  left  their  tents,  and  crowded  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  river  to  obstruct  the  landing  ;  when 
Hanno  suddenly  appeared,  and  at  once  began  to  set 
fire  to  their  camp,  and  to  attack  their  line  in  the 
river.  Then  the  first  divisions  of  the  main  army  ra- 
pidly threw  themselves  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  in  front :  so  that  the  Gauls,  con- 
fused and  disordered,  presently  fled,  and  all  the 
infantry  of  the  army  passed  over  without  any  further 
difficulty. 

It  was  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the 
passage  had  been  effected,  while  Hannibal  was  still 
remaining  near  the  river  in  order  to  bring  over  his 
elephants,  that  Scipio's  party  of  cavalry  met,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  a  body  of 
Numidian  horse,  who  had  been  detached  by  Han- 
nibal on  a  similar  service  with  themselves.  A  warm 
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Biography,  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  Numidians  were  worsted,  and 
chased  back  to  their  camp ;  after  which  the  Romans 
hastened  back  to  their  general,  to  inform  him  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  had  found  the  enemy.  Imme- 
*J-  diately  Scipio,  having  sent  his  heavy  baggage  on  board 
the  fleet,  commenced  his  march  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  in  hopes  of  bringing  his  antagonist  to  an 
engagement.  But  Hannibal,  on  the  very  day  after  the 
skirmish,  had  sent  forward  his  infantry,  still  ascend- 
ing by  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  while  he  waited 
with  the  cavalry  to  cover  the  passage  of  his  elephants  ; 
and  as  soon  as  that  operation  was  effected,  he  set  off 
to  overtake  the  line  of  march,  the  cavalry  and  ele- 
phants now  serving  to  protect  its  rear.  In  this  man- 
ner Scipio's  hopes  were  disappointed.  With  all  the 
exertions  he  could  make,  he  did  not  reach  the  scene 
of  Hannibal's  passage  till  three  days  after  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  resumed  their  march  ;  and  despairing  any 
longer  to  overtake  them,  he  returned  to  his  fleet,  and 
having  intrusted  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  his  brother 
Cneus  Scipio,  and  sent  him  off  to  Spain  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  that  country  against  Hasdrubal,  he  himself 
sailed  back  to  Pisa.  There  he  landed,  and  set  off 
through  Tuscany,  to  take  the  command  of  the  legions 
which  were  employed  under  the  praetors  Manlius  and 
Attilius,  in  opposing  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  :  and  with 
this  army  he  advanced  to  the  Po,  ready  to  meet  Han- 
nibal as  soon  as  he  should  begin  to  descend  from  the 
Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

On  the  day  of  the  skirmish  between  the  Numidian 
and  Roman  cavalry,  Hannibal  had  assembled  his 
army,  and  had  introduced  some  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  had  just  arrived  with  fuller 
assurances  of  the  support  of  their  countrymen  ;  and 
who  engaged  to  guide  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
march  over  the  Alps.  This  being  reported  to  the 
soldiers  by  Hannibal,  and  its  effect  heightened  by 
some  further  encouragement  from  himself,  the  army 
resumed  their  march,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
in  high  spirits.  After  four  days  they  crossed  the  Isere, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone ;  and  in  the  plains 
between  the  two  rivers,  they  found  two  brothers  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  one  another  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country.  Hannibal  was  pressed  by  the  elder  of 
them  to  espouse  his  cause  ;  and  his  assistance  speedily 
decided  the  quarrel.  In  return  for  this  service,  the 
prince,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne,  supplied 
him  abundantly  with  provisions,  with  arms,  and  with 
clothing,  particularly  with  shoes,  a  most  important 
article  for  their  approaching  marches  through  the 
snow.  Besides  this,  he  himself  escorted  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  for  several  days,  till  they  reached  the 
point  where  the  mountains  begin  to  bound  the  course 
of  the  Rhone,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Les  Echelles  ; 
and  by  his  presence  entirely  secured  them  from  any 
attacks  which  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  country  would 
otherwise  have  made  on  them. 

At  their  entrance  upon  the  mountains,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  little  river  Guiers  Vif  with  the  Rhone,  the 
Gaulish  prince  left  them,  and  returned  home  :  and 
from  this  point  the  passage  of  the  Alps  may  properly 
be  said  to  commence.  The  route  of  the  army,  which 
has  been  so  often  disputed,  has  been  at  last  fixed 
with  certainty  by  the  researches  of  General  Melville, 
M.  de  Luc,  and  the  author  of  "  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,"  published  at 
Oxford  in' 1820.  This  last  work  has  been  closely  fol- 


lowed  in  the  present  narrative  ;  and  no  autlmriu 
be  more  satisfactory,  from  the  union  of  :u -ntcm---. 
sound  sense,  scholarship,  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  scenes  described,  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  It 
appears  then,  that  Hannibal,  after  crossing  the  Mont 
du  Chat  at  the  little  village  of  Chevelu,  descended  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake  Bourguet,  and  passing  through 
Chamberri,  came  upon  the  valley  of  the  Isere  at 
Montmeillan.  From  thence  he  regularly  ascended 
the  right  bank  of  the  Isere,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  at  which  place  he  crossed  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  Alps.  He  immediately  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  DoreaBaltea,  under  mount  Cra- 
mont,  and  followed  the  course  of  that  river  by  Aosta 
to  Ivrea  ;  at  which  place  he  found  himself  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and  arrived  completely 
at  the  end  of  his  march  ov<  r  the  mountains.  In  ac- 
complishing this  passage,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
days  were  employed  ;  during  some  of  which  however 
the  army  halted  ;  either  to  refresh  itself,  and  to  wait 
for  stragglers,  or  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
road.  On  two  occasions, great  loss  had  been  sustained 
from  the  attacks  of  the  natives  ;  and  immediately  un- 
der mount  Cramont,  on  the  descent  from  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  a  most  formidable  natural  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself.  The  road  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  above  the  river  Dorea  Baltea  ;  and  for  a 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards,  it  had  been 
totally  carried  away  by  avalanches  from  the  moun- 
tain above.  To  find  any  circuitous  route  by  which 
the  army  could  pass,  was  impracticable  :  it  was  the 
latter  end  of  October,  and  a  recent  fall  of  snow  had 
so  filled  the  torrent  beds  and  hollows,  as  to  render 
them  impassable.  It  happened  also  that  the  snow  of 
the  preceding  winter  had  remained  unmelted  th  rough 
the  summer,  and  had  now  the  hardness  and  slip- 
periness  of  ice  ;  so  that  many  men,  in  attempting  to 
walk  over  it,  fell,  and  being  unable  to  stop  them- 
selves, were  carried  down  precipices  ;  and  many  of 
the  beasts  of  burden,  being  heavily  laden,  broke 
through  the  ice  partially,  when  they  fell,  or  in  their 
struggles  to  rise,  were  there  held  fast,  and  could 
not  be  extricated,  or  enabled  to  rise  again  on  their 
legs.  The  troops  therefore  were  obliged  to  halt  and 
repair  the  road  ;  and  this  was  soon  done  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  cavalry  and  beasts  of  burden  to  pass  ;  but 
three  days  elapsed  before  it  could  be  made  safe  for  the 
elephants  ;  and  in  this  interval  those  animals  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger,  there  being  nothing  capable  of 
yielding  them  subsistence  in  that  high  and  icy  region. 
Indeed  the  whole  army  had  found  hunger  one  of  their 
greatest  evils  :  they  had  not  the  means  of  transport 
for  such  a  stock  of  provisions  as  might  have  supplied 
them  sufficiently  during  their  march  over  the  Alps  : 
and  much  of  what  they  had  carried  with  them  had 
been  lost  at  different  times  with  the  beasts  of  buniien  : 
nor  ought  we  to  imagine  that  the  temperature  and  fer- 
tility of  the  Alpine  vallies  in  the  days  of  Hannibal 
were  at  all  such  as  they  now  are.  They  were  habitable 
it  is  true ;  and  produced,  it  is  probable,  pasture  for 
cattle  ;  but  the  cattle  would  be  most  likely  driven 
away  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  :  and  the  plunder 
of  such  dwellings  as  might  be  met  with  near  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  mountains,  would  afford  but  a  poor 
support  to  a  numerous  army.  In  short,  Hannibal 
estimated  his  whole  loss,  from  the  time  lie  crossed 
the  Rhone  to  hi?  arrival  amongst  the  Insubrians,  at 
5  c  « 
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Biography,  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse  ;  and 
''adding  to  this  nearly  thirteen  thousand  men,  whom 
he  professed  to  have  lost  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Rhone,  his  army,  when  he  entered  Italy,  amounted, 
by  his  own  account,  to  no  more  than  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  six  thousand  horse.  The  Roman  writers, 
as  was  natural,  rated  the  numbers  with  which  he 
began  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  at  an  amount  con- 
siderably greater  ;  and  we  think  that  Hannibal's 
statement  does  appear  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  and 
that  a  loss  of  thirty-three  thousand  men  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Po  is  much  more  than  the  details  of 
his  march  can  satisfactorily  account  for. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  also,  in  the  history 
of  this  first  year  of  the  war,  which  appears  extra- 
ordinary. Hannibal,  we  are  told,  arrived  among  the 
Insubrians  at  the  very  latter  end  of  October,  such 
being  the  period  assigned  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  to  the 
setting  of  the  Pleiades,  the  date  given  by  Polybius.  It 
appears,  also,  that  his  whole  march  from  New  Car- 
thage, had  occupied  about  five  months  ;  so  that  he 
could  not  have  opened  the  campaign  at  the  soonest, 
before  the  latter  end  of  May.  Allowing  then  for  the 
length  of  time  that  must  necessarily  have  passed  in 
his  wars  with  the  Spanish  tribes,  between  the  Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  could 
have  entered  Gaul  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  July. 
And  yet  it  was  not  till  after  that  time  that  the  Roman 
consul  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  oppose 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  army  which  he  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  command,  was  taken  from  him  and 
sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  and  he  was  thus  obliged 
to  wait  till  two  other  legions  were  raised.  Yet 
when  we  consider  that  the  consuls  went  into  office 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  that  the  enlistment 
of  soldiers  was  usually  one  of  their  first  duties,  and 
was  a  business  that  was  soon  completed  ;  it  certainly 
does  appear,  that  with  a  little  exertion,  a  Roman 
army  might  have  reached  Spain  in  time  to  support 
their  allies  the  Bargusians,  and  possibly  to  prevent 
Hannibal  from  ever  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  At  least 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Romans  were 
scarcely,  on  any  other  occasion,  so  late  in  bringing 
their  troops  into  the  field,  as  they  were  now,  when 
unusual  activity  was  so  highly  needful  to  them. 

After  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  Hannibal  halted 
for  some  time*  amongst  the  Insubrians  to  recruit  his 
army  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  move, 
he  attacked  the  Taurini,  a  neighbouring  tribe  of 
Gauls,  who  were  at  variance  with  the  Insubrians,  and 
not  well  affected  to  himself ;  and  in  three  days 
stormed  their  principal  town,  Turin,  and  put  the  de- 
fenders to  the  sword.  This  exploit  presently  led  to 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  people  ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  though  anxious  to 
join  him  as  they  had  promised,  were  so  overawed  by 
the  Roman  army  under  P.  Scipio,  which  was  now  in 
the  heart  of  their  territory,  that  they  dared  not  make 
any  movement ;  and  some  were  even  forced  to  serve 
in  the  consul's  army.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
for  Hannibal  to  lose  no  time  in  marching  towards  the 
enemy ;  and  as  Scipio  was  equally  desirous  to  stop 
his  progress,  the  two  armies  first  approached  one  an- 
other in,  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  river 
Ticinus  with  the  Po ;  the  Romans  having  just 
crossed  the  Ticinus  in  their  march  to  the  westward, 
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ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  Here  an  action  Hannibal, 
took  place  between  the  light  troops  of  both  parties/ 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  and  the  consul 
wounded.  It  was  thus  proved,  that  the  Romans 
could  not  maintain  themselves  with  advantage  in  the 
flat  country,  near  the  Po,  against  the  superior  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  ;  they  hastily,  therefore,  fell  back,  re- 
crossed  the  Ticinus,  descended  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  and  having  passed  that  river  also,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia.  Hannibal 
pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Ticinus  ;  but  there  find- 
ing that  they  had  broken  down  the  bridge  behind 
them,  he  despaired  of  overtaking  them  ;  and  re- 
tracing his  steps  up  the  Po,  he  found  a  spot  where  he 
could  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  by 
which  he  passed  over  his  soldiers  ;  then,  descending 
rapidly  along  the  right  bank,  he  soon  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  Romans,  and  took  up  a  position  within 
six  miles  of  theirs. 

The  retreat  of  the  consul  immediately  emboldened 
all  the  Gauls  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  to  assist  them  both  with  men  and  pro- 
visions. So  general,  indeed,  was  this  disposition 
amongst  them,  that  two  thousand  of  them  who  were 
serving  in  the  Roman  army,  went  over  to  Hannibal 
by  night,  after  having  killed  and  wounded  a  number 
of  the  Romans  who  were  quartered  near  them.  This 
so  alarmed  Scipio,  that  he  was  anxious  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  his  soldiers  by  taking  up  a  stronger 
position.  He  therefore  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Po,  and  abandoned  his  communications  with  Placen- 
tia; and  retreating  to  the  southward,  he  halted  on 
some  strong  ground,  situated  apparently  on  the 
southern,  or  right  bank  of  the  river  Trebia,  not  far 
from  the  modern  town  of  Bobbio,  and  probably 
where  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines  begin  to  sink 
down  into  the  plain  of  the  Po.  He  was  followed  by 
Hannibal  as  far  as  the  Trebia,  and  his  rear  sustained 
some  loss  in  effecting  its  retreat ;  but  the  main  army 
having  reached  its  intended  position,  the  Carthag'- 
nians  halted  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  en- 
camped at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  their 
opponents.  In  this  situation,  Hannibal  was  supplied 
with  every  thing  in  abundance  by  the  Gauls,  and 
found  them  ready  to  give  him  a  zealous  support  ii 
all  his  enterprises. 

Meantime,  on  the  very  first  intelligence  that  Han- 
nibal was  arrived  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Roman 
government  had  recalled  Sempronius  from  Sicily 
where  he  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  ordered  him  to  join  his  colleague  on  the  Po.  He 
despatched  the  fleet  to  Rome  without  delay ;  but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  transporting  the  army, 
he  dismissed  the  soldiers,  binding  them  by  oath  to 
meet  him  again  at  Ariminum,  on  a  day  that  he  ap- 
pointed. In  this  manner  it  became  their  business  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  passage,  and  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  march;  but  so  strict  were  their 
notions  of  military  duty,  that  in  forty  days  after  they 
left  Lilybaeum,  they  assembled,  according  to  their 
oath,  at  Ariminum,  and  from  hence  were  immediately 
led  by  Sempronius  to  join  the  army  of  his  colleague 
on  the  Trebia. 

About  this  time,  the  town  of  Clastidium,  where  the 
Romans  had  a  magazine  of  provisions,  was  sur- 
rendered to  Hannibal  by  its  governor,  a  native  of 
Brundusium.  This  was  a  welcome  event,  as  it  gave 
him  hopes  that  the  cause  of  the  Romans  would  not 
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Biography,  be  considered  that  of  the  Italians  in  general  j  he 
'  therefore  conferred  signal  rewards  on  the  Brundu- 
sian  officer,  and  treated  the  garrison,  which  consisted, 
probably,  of  Brundusian  soldiers,  with  great  huma- 
nity. Still  he  could  not,  with  safety,  rest  contented 
with  his  present  advantages.  The  moment  that  he 
paused  in  his  advance,  the  Gauls  began  to  doubt  his 
ultimate  success ;  and  some  of  them,  though  in  alli- 
ance with  him,  kept  up  also,  he  found,  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Romans.  He  chastised  this  double 
dealing  by  a  severe  military  execution  on  their  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  Roman  cavalry  being  ordered  to 
protect  them,  some  skirmishes  ensued,  which  ended 
rather  to  his  disadvantage  ;  although  their  result,  by 
heightening  the  ardour  of  Sempronius  to  venture  a 
battle,  proved  highly  favourable  to  him.  It  was  now 
the  very  end  of  December,  or  beginning  of  January  ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  natural  wish  of  a  Roman 
general,  not  to  appear  afraid  of  his  enemy,  Sempro- 
nius was  anxious  to  finish  the  war  before  the  new 
consuls  should  supersede  him  in  his  command.  His 
colleague  was  not  yet  recovered  of  his  wound,  and 
could,  therefore,  take  no  active  part ;  and  this  too 
he  regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  thinking 
that  he  should  thus  enjoy  the  undivided  glory  of  the 
victory,  which  he  doubted  not  soon  to  gain. 

The  ground  between  the  Trebia  and  the  Carthagi- 
nian camp,  was  flat  and  open,  but  intersected  in  one 
point  by  a  small  streamlet,  whose  banks  were  steep 
and  overgrown  with  brushwood.  Here  Hannibal 
concealed  about  two  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers  in 
the  night ;  and  early  the  next  morning,  he  sent  his 
light  cavalry  across  the  Trebia,  with  orders  to  insult 
the  Romans  in  their  lines,  and  provoke  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  follow  them  ;  when  in  pursuance  of  their 
instructions,  they  should  re-cross  the  river,  as  if  in 
flight.  Meantime,  his  infantry  were  ordered  to  take 
their  usual  meal  in  their  tents,  to  get  ready  their 
horses,  and  to  arm  themselves  by  the  fire-side.  The 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  saw  the  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  approach,  than  their  own  horse  first 
sallied  out  to  engage  them  j  and  then  the  whole 
army  was  hastily  formed,  and  without  waiting  to 
take  any  food,  began  to  ford  the  Trebia,  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy"  The  day  was  cold  and  snowy,  and 
the  river  so  swoln  by  the  rain  of  the  preceding  night, 
as  to  be  up  to  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers ;  they 
arrived,  therefore,  on  the  opposite  bank  drenched 
and  chilled  with  the  cold,  and  began,  moreover,  soon 
to  feel  weak  from  their  want  of  food.  In  this  state 
they  encountered  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  in  full 
strength  and  spirits,  and  who  had  not  left  their  tents 
till  the  Romans  had  effected  their  passage  of  the 
river.  Still  their  courage  and  their  great  superiority 
in  numbers,  (for  the  Romans  had  six  and  thirty  thou- 
sand infantry  to  oppose  to  not  more  than  twenty 
thousand)  enabled  them  to  maintain  the  contest  for 
some  time  ;  till  their  cavalry  being  chased  off  the 
field,  and  themselves  attacked  in  flank  by  Hannibal  s 
victorious  horse,  and  in  the  rear  by  the  detachment 
that  he  had  concealed  in  ambush,  their  two  wings 
were  put  to  flight,  and  driven  back  to  the  Trebia. 
Ten  thousand  men,  who  formed  the  centre,  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  escaped  to  Placentia  j 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  and  those  ot  the 
infantry  who  got  off  the  field,  joined  them,  and  fled 
to  the  same  place  of  refuge  ;  but  the  largest  portion 
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of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces;  for  it  had  snowed  an  HannibiJ. 
rained  so  incessantly  during  the  day,  that  to  re-cros*  ^— —  s-~~ 
the  Trebia  was  impossible  ;  and  the  fugitives  wen-  From 
slaughtered  on  the  banks  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry 
and  elephants.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors  in  tin- 
action  was  inconsiderable,  and  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
Gauls,  who  were  the  least  valued  part  of  the  army  ; 
but  the  severity  of  the  weather,  while  it  hindered  the 
flight  of  the  Romans,  was  heavily  felt,  also,  by  the 
Carthaginians  :  for  many  men  and  horses  perished 
from  the  cold,  and  of  the  elephants  one  only  remained 
fit  for  service  after  the  battle. 

Thus  did  Hannibal  triumphantly  conclude  his  first 
campaign  in  Italy.  The  whole  resources  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  were  now  secured  to  him  ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army  were  shut  up  in  some  of  the  towns 
on  the  Po,  deriving  all  their  supplies  by  water  from 
the  sea.  This  state  of  things  convinced  the  senate  of 
the  greatness  of  their  defeat,  which  the  consul  in  his 
despatches,  had  endeavoured  to  conceal.  Efforts  were 
instantly  made  proportionate  to  the  danger ;  the 
newly  elected  consuls,  Cnaeus  Servilius  and  C.  Flami- 
nius,  were  busily  engaged  in  raising  soldiers,  and 
magazines  were  formed  at  Ariminum  and  in  Tuscany, 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  two 
consular  armies  were  destined  respectively  to  act 
Nor  were  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  neglected ;  on 
the  contrary,  troops  were  sent  to  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  Tarentum,  that  the  enemy  might  find  no  point 
unguarded,  if  he  should  attempt  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  his  main  enterprise.  Assistance,  moreover,  was 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  from  king  Hiero  ;  and  a 
fleet  of  sixty  ships  was  got  ready  to  maintain  that 
naval  superiority  which,  since  the  event  of  the  last 
war  with  Carthage,  the  Romans  had  enjoyed  without 
interruption. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  rested  for  a  short  time  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  »1N- 
tinguishing  between  the  Romans  and  their  Italian 
allies,  he  detained  all  his  Roman  prisoners  in  con- 
finement, and  kept  them  on  a  moderate  allowance  of 
food  ;  while  to  the  Italians  he  showed  all  possible 
kindness,  and  sent  them  away  without  ransom  ; 
assuring  them  that  he  was  come  into  Italy  as  their 
deliverer,  and  that  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  fail  to 
join  their  arms  with  his  to  assert  their  freedom.  He 
was  anxious  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  ;  for  the  Gauls  were  impatient  to  remove 
the  seat  of  war  out  of  their  own  country  into  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  not  his  interest  to  disoblige 
them.  The  consuls  were  moving  to  their  respective 
stations,  Servilius  to  Ariminum,  and  Flaminius  to 
Arretium ;  and  Hannibal  had  resolved,  first  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  latter.  But  here  again  the  direct 
way  into  Tuscany  presented  great  natural  difficulties. 
The  numerous  streams  that  flow  from  the  Apennines 
towards  the  Po,  were  an  insufficient  drain  for  all  the 
water  which  descended  from  the  mountains;  and 
before  it  was  carried  off  by  the  artificial  channels 
which  in  later  times  were  formed  for  its  reception,  it 
used  to  stagnate,  and  spread  over  a  large  tract  of 
country.  This  marshy  region,  however,  was  not 
only  the  nearest  way  into  Tuscany,  but  that  by  which 
he  should  be  most  likely  to  surprise  his  enemy ;  so 
that  Hannibal,  whose  army  was  accustomed  to  over- 
come every  obstacle,  determined  to  penetrate  through 
it.  The  operation  could  not  be  completed  in  less 
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Biography,  than  four  days  and  three  nights ;  in  which  the  sol- 
diers suffered  dreadfully  from  want  of  sleep ;  for  all 
around  them  was  water  or  bog,  and  they  could  only 
sometimes  snatch  a  partial  rest,  by  throwing  them- 
selves down  upon  the  beasts  of  burthen,  which  hav- 
ing fallen  with  their  load,  and  being  unable  to  rise, 
were  the  only  objects  appearing  above  the  level  of  the 
marsh.  Hannibal  himself  rode  on  the  only  remaining 
elephant ;  but  the  damp  air  produced  an  inflamma- 
tion in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  as  he  had  neither 
leisure  nor  means  to  pay  it  proper  attention,  termi- 
nated in  the  entire  loss  of  the  sight  of  it.  At  length 
he  reached  the  Apennines,  and  halted  for  a  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fajsulae,  partly  to  rest  his 
troops,  and  partly  to  make  himself  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  country  before  him, 
and  the  character  of  the  enemy's  general. 

C.  Flaminius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  army  in 
Tuscany,  might,  in  aji  ordinary  war,  have  ended  his 
consulship  with  a  triumph,  like  so  many  other  Roman 
consuls  whose  talents  were  no  way  superior  to  his, 
but  who  were  more  fortunate  in  their  antagonists. 
He  had  been  consul  six  years  before,  and  had,  in 
fact,  then  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Insu- 
brians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  the  excellence  of  the 
Roman  military  system  supplying  the  want  of  ability 
in  the  general  in  a  struggle  with  such  an  enemy. 
Since  that  time  he  had  been  censor,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  making  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 
which  was  long  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
Flaminian  way.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  rash  and 
headstrong  man,  and  in  his  former  consulship  had  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  senate  for  his  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  religious  ordinances  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  affront  made  him  espouse  the  popular 
party  with  more  violence  than  ever  j  for  before  this 
he  had  been  known  as  the  proposer  of  an  Agrarian 
law,  when  the  Senones  were  dispossessed  of  their  set- 
tlements in  Picenum  by  the  Romans.  Alone,  of  all 
the  senate,  he  supported  a  law  which  was  to  debar 
the  senators  from  engaging*  in  commerce  ;  and  in  his 
present  consulship,  he  had  left  Rome  in  an  irregular 
manner,  without  having  performed  the  ceremonies 
which  were  required  by  law ;  and  had  since  slighted 
the  orders  of  the  senate  when  they  had  sent  to  recal 
him  from  the  army.  Hannibal,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  did  not  doubt  that  he 
should  soon  provoke  him  into  the  commission  of 
some  gross  error  ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  could 
put  his  army  in  motion,  he  advanced  boldly  through 
Tuscany,  'left  the  Roman  camp  behind  him,  as  if  in 
contempt,  and  pursued  his  march  towards  Rome,  lay- 
ing waste  the  country  around  him  with  fire  and  sword. 
Flaminius,  as  he  expected,  immediately  set  out  to 
follow  him  ;  regardless  of  all  the  cautions  of  his 
officers,  and  only  anxious  to  overtake  and  engage  the 
enemy.  Hannibal,  meantime,  passed  by  Cortona  on 
his  left,  and  the  lake  Thrasymenus  on  his  right ;  and 
then  entered  on  a  deep  valley,  which  extended  some 
way  from  the  lake  into  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
was  at  last  closed  by  their  meeting  each  other  at  the 
upper  end  of  it.  On  these  hills  then  which  bounded 
the  head  of  the  valley,  Hannibal  took  post  with  his 
African  and  Spanish  infantry ;  while  the  Gauls,  the 
light-armed  troops,  and  the  cavalry,  were  concealed 

*  Livy,  lib.  xxi.  c.  63. 


behind  the  hills    on    both   sides  of  the   defile,    and  Hannibal. 
reached  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  lake.     These  ^«—  —  v««- 
positions  he  had  occupied  during  the  night  j  and  at      From 
day-break  the  next  morning,  Flaminius  having  passed      A-  M- 
unmolested  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lake,  en-     3/85. 
tered  the  valley  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  he  sup- 
posed  the  Carthaginians  had  emerged  to  the  higher      B-  c- 
grounds,  on  their  march  to  Rome.     A  thick  fog  hung      2  19. 
upon  the  hills,  and  more  effectually  concealed   the 
movements  of  the  enemy.     All  at  once  he  found  him- 
self  attacked  on  every  side,  and  after  such  a  resist- 
ance as  could  be  made  under  circumstances  so  un- 
favourable, he  himself  fell,  and  almost  the  whole  of     °v£' 
his  army  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

This  second  victory  cost  Hannibal  no  mose  than 
fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part,  as 
before,  were  Gauls.  In  his  treatment  of  his  prisoners 
also,  he  observed  the  same  distinction  as  after  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia  ;  again  dismissing  the  Italians 
without  ransom,  and  repeating  that  his  cause  was  the 
same  as  theirs.  Nor  did  his  good  fortune  end  here  : 
for  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  battle,  his  cavalry 
and  light  troops  cut  off  an  entire  detachment  of 
Roman  horse,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men, 
whom  Cn.  Servilius  had  sent  from  his  own  army  to 
strengthen  his  colleague.  His  prospects  seemed  most 
encouraging,  and  after  some  consultation  with  his 
officers,  and  a  short  halt  to  refresh  his  troops,  he 
began  more  fully  to  commence  that  system  of  warfare 
which  was  best  calculated  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
triumphant  issue.  It  consisted  in  overrunning  the 
richest  countries  of  Italy,  enriching  his  army  with 
the  plunder,  and  weakening  the  resources  of  his 
enemy  :  above  all,  in  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to 
those  Italian  nations  who  were  disposed  to  join  him, 
of  doing  it  with  safety.  For  it  should  ever  be  re- 
membered, that  the  question  to  be  tried  was,  not 
whether  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  could  con- 
quer Italy,  for  that  would  have  been  the  hope  of  a 
madman  ;  but  whether  it  could  so  stagger  the  power 
of  Rome  by  one  or  two  vigorous  blows,  as  to  enable 
the  nations  of  Italy  to  resume  their  old  struggle  for 
independence,  and  to  place  Carthage  instead  of  Rome  at 
the  head  of  the  Italian  confederacy.  With  this  view, 
Hannibal  marched  through  Umbria  and  Picenum  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  ravaging  the  country  as 
he  passed,  and  putting  every  Roman  that  he  found 
on  his  way  to  the  sword.  When  he  had  reached  the 
coast,  he  moved  on  slowly  to  the  southward,  making 
long  and  frequent  halts,  that  both  the  men  and  horses 
of  his  army  might  recover  all  the  effects  of  their  past 
hardships  in  the  abundance  and  comfortable  quarters 
which  they  now  enjoyed.  Here  too  he  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  manner 
of  arming  the  soldier  ;  for  he  availed  himself  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  arms  taken  in  the  preceding  battle, 
to  equip  his  African  troops  with  the  large  shield  and 
stabbing  sword  used  by  the  Roman  infantry.  He 
took  advantage  also  of  his  neighbourhood  to  the  sea, 
to  send  despatches  to  Carthage  ;  where  the  news  of  his 
victories  determined  the  government  to  make  every 
exertion  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  At  length, 
after  having  laid  waste  successively  the  lands  of  the 
Praetutii,  the  Hadriani,  Marrucini  and  Frentani,  he 
entered  Apulia,  and  was  beginning  the  same  devasta- 
tions there,  when  the  new  Roman  general  appeared 
\n  the  field,  and  took  up  a  position  within  a  short 
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Biography,  distance  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  in  the  neigh- 
'  bourhood  of  yKca  and  Arpi. 

This  new  antagonist  was  the  famous  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  whom  the  Romans  after  their  defeat  at 
the  lake  Thrasymenus  had  appointed  dictator. — 
Attributing  the  disasters  ofFlaminius  to  his  contempt 
for  the  religion  of  his  country,  Fabius  was  careful 
before  all  other  things  to  order  such  sacrifices,  and 
vows,  and  solemn  ceremonies,  as  might  lead  the 
people  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  heaven.  When  this 
duty  was  discharged,  he  took  the  field  with  M.  Minu- 
cius  his  master  of  the  horse,  at  the  head  of  four  Ro- 
man legions,  and  the  usual  contingent  from  the  Italian 
allies.  This  army  consisted  of  two  legions  newly 
raised,  and  two  which  had  been  under  the  command 
of  the  consul  Servilius  at  Ariminum,  for  that  officer 
after  the  defeat  of  his  colleague,  had  fallen  back  upon 
Rome  in  order  to  cover  the  capital ;  and  his  autho- 
rity being  now  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  his  legions  were  transferred  to  Fabius,  and  he 
himself  was  sent  to  command  the  naval  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  with  a  general  commission 
to  oppose  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  annoy  the 
republic  by  sea. 

The  campaign  that  followed  has  been  often  related, 
as  displaying  the  wise  caution  of  Fabius,  the  rashness 
of  Minucius,  the  magnanimity  with  which  the  dicta- 
tor rescued  his  rival  from  destruction,  and  the  libe- 
rality with  which  the  master  of  the  horse  acknowledged 
his  own  inferiority,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  system  which 
he  had  hitherto  condemned.  Considered  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  it  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  giving  them  a  respite  from  defeat,  and  in 
teaching  them  to  regain  in  some  measure  their  con- 
fidence in  themselves.  Yet  Hannibal  was  able  to 
pursue  his  plan  of  warfare  without  interruption. 
From  Apulia  he  crossed  the  Apennines ;  laid  waste 
the  Samnite  territory,  took  the  town  of  Venusia  ;  and 
then  descended  into  the  rich  plains  of  Campania, 
which  he  overran  and  plundered  without  opposition. 
Here  he  provided  himself  with  abundant  stores  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  army  during  the  winter ;  and 
retreated  with  his  plunder  in  defiance  of  all  the  en- 
deavours of  Fabius  to  intercept  him.  He  returned  to 
his  former  quarters  in  Apulia,  and  having  taken  the 
small  town  of  Geronium,  he  fortified  it  as  his  prin- 
cipal magazine  for  the  winter ;  and  as  it  was  now  the 
season  of  harvest,  his  formidable  cavalry  were  daily 
bringing  in  the  corn  of  the  surrounding  country. 
And  although  some  of  these  foraging  parties  were  occa- 
sionally cut  off  by  the  Romans,  yet  the  supplies  they 
collected  were  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  through  the  winter  in  a  state  of  plenty. 
In  one  great  point  indeed,  Hannibal  had  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful ;  none  of  the  Italian  states  had  as  yet 
joined  him  ;  but  the  last  campaign  had  showed  that 
the  Romans  were  unable  to  protect  the  territory  of 
their  allies  ;  and  a  continuance  of  his  system  of  ravage, 
with  the  manifest  inability  of  the  enemy  to  prevent 
it,  might  at  once  urge  and  encourage  those  who  suf- 
fered from  it,  to  unite  themselves  to  his  cause  as  the 
luie  of  conduct  most  favourable,  both  to  their  pre- 
sent and  future  interests. 

During  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn,  and  through 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  the  Roman  army  had  been 
commanded  by  Servilius,  who  had  left  the  fleet  in 
Sicily,  and  by  M.  Attilius  Regulus,  who  had  been 


chosen  consul  in  the  room  of  Fhmiinius,  to  act  \vhiv 
the  six  months,  the  usual  term  of  the  dictator1.- 
office,  should  be  expired.  But  the  change  of  com- 
manders  made  no  difference  in  the  state  of  affairs  j 
Servilius  and  Attilius  followed  the  system  of  Fabius, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  forbade  any  active  opera- 
tions. Early  in  spring,  however,  Hannibal  opened  the 
campaign  by  the  capture  of  the  post  of  Cannae,  where 
the  Romans  had  laid  up  their  principal  supplies  of 
provisions.  The  distress  to  which  their  troops  would 
thus  be  subjected,  and  the  effect  which  Hannibal's 
unchecked  successes  were  likely  to  produce  upon  the 
minds  of  their  allies,  urged  the  Roman  generals  to 
consult  the  senate  as  to  the  measures  they  were  to 
pursue.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  risk  a  general 
engagement ;  but  in  order  to  ensure  a  favourable 
issue,  the  Roman  army  of  four  legions,  now  in  the 
field,  was  to  be  doubled  by  the  addition  of  four  new 
legions,  to  be  raised  by  the  new  consuls,  L.  ^milius, 
Paulus,  and  C.  Terentius  Varro.  Meantime  Servilius 
and  Attilius  were  ordered  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
till  they  should  be  joined  by  the  intended  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  new  consuls  should  arrive  to  take  the 
command. 

When  the  whole  army  *  was  united  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aufidus,  opposed  to  Hannibal,  it  presented  the 
most  formidable  force  that  Rome  had  ever  sent  out 
on  one  single  service.  There  were  eight  Roman 
legions,  at  their  full  complement ;  amounting  to  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
horse ;  and  of  these  one  half  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  enemy,  as  having  been  actively  employed 
against  him  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Italian  allies  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of 
infantry,  and  to  nearly  four  thousand  cavalry  ;  half  of 
these  also,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans,  having  been 
practised  by  the  last  year's  service  ;  of  the  generals, 
one  indeed,  Terentius  Varro,  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  low  birth,  rash,  ignorant,  and  self-willed  .  but 
^Emilius  was  an  officer  of  approved  ability,  and  Ser- 
vilius and  Attilius,  who  still  acted  as  lieutenants  under 
the  consuls,  were  both  men  of  good  reputation.  It  was 
hoped  therefore  that  whilst  the  caution  of  jEmilius 
would  secure  the  army  from  any  such  acts  of  ignorant 
rashness  as  had  before  proved  so  fatal,  the  courage 
of  the  Romans  when  engaged  in  the  open  field,  and 
with  numbers  nearly  double  those  of  the  enemy, 
would  not  fail  of  obtaining  its  usual  result,  a  complete 
and  decisive  victory. 

The  inconvenience,  however,  of  a  divided  command, 
and  the  folly  of  Varro,  marred  all  these  fair  prospects, 
^milius  instantly  perceived  that  the  open  country 
near  the  Aufidus  was  a  field  of  battle  ill-suited  to  the 
Romans,  while  the  enemy  possessed  so  great  a  supe- 
riority in  cavalry.  He  wished  therefore  to  remove 
to  more  uneven  ground  ;  but  the  command  was  held 
by  the  two  consuls  alternately,  day  by  day  ;  and  when 
Varro  commanded,  he  brought  the  army  to  a  position 
so  near  that  of  Hannibal,  that  to  retreat  without 
fighting  was  henceforth  impracticable.  At  length 
after  a  few  days,  Varro's  impatience,  which  was  fully 
shared  by  his  soldiers,  could  no  longer  be  restrained  ; 
and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  the  acting  general, 
he  crossed  the  Aufidus,  and  formed  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  fronting 
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Biography,  southwards  ;  the  infantry  being  drawn  up  in  a  single 
'  line  of  unusual  depth,  and  the  cavalry  covering  the 
two  wings.  Hannibal  was  not  slow  in  crossing  the 
river  to  oppose  them.  He  too  stationed  his  cavalry 
on  the  wings ;  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  on  his  left, 
and  the  Numidians  on  his  right :  but  his  infantry,  in- 
stead of  presenting  a  straight  line,  formed  a  crescent, 
whose  convex  side  was  towards  the  enemy  j  and  of  this 
crescent  the  central  and  more  advanced  troops  con- 
sisted of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  while  its  extremities, 
which  fell  back  almost  behind  the  centre,  were  com- 
posed of  Africans,  who  were  now  armed  with  the 
sword  and  shield  of  the  Roman  legionary  soldiers. 

After  some  skirmishing  of  the  light  troops,  the 
cavalry  on  both  sides  engaged  :  and  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  having  soon  defeated  the  Roman  horse  op- 
posed to  them,  moved  round  to  the  right,  and  decided 
the  contest  which  was  going  on  there,  between  the 
Numidians  and  the  Italian  allies.  Meantime  the 
Roman  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  although 
their  front  was  already  too  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  yet  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
right  and  left  narrowed  it  still  more ;  for  finding 
themselves  with  no  enemy  immediately  in  front  of 
them,  owing  to  the  falling  back  of  the  extremities  of 
Hannibal's  line  ;  they  crowded  upon  theirtown  centre 
in  order  to  share  in  the  contest  with  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  the  only  part  of  the  Carthaginian  infantry 
that  was  hitherto  engaged.  Thus  the  Roman  army 
became  one  solid  and  unmanageable  column  j  which 
broke  through  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  by  the  mere 
weight  of  its  charge,  but  pressing  forward  by  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  rearmost  soldiers  to  those  in  the 
front,  it  was  attacked  on  both  flanks  by  the  Africans, 
who  were  armed  like  the  Romans,  and  who  were 
fresh  and  in  perfect  order.  Every  one  knows  the 
utter  destruction  to  which  an  attacking  column  of 
infantry  is  exposed,  when  it  is  itself  assailed  on  the 
Hank.  Such  was  now  the  condition  of  the  Romans  : 
and  their  numbers  only  served  to  cramp  their  move- 
ments, and  to  expose  them  to  slaughter  without  de- 
fence. Still  the  battle  was  obstinately  maintained,  till 
the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horse,  having  already  achieved 
two  victories  in  the  course  of  the  day,  now  came  up 
and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry.  Then 
followed  a  slaughter  of  which  modern  warfare  can 
give  no  adequate  notions.  Whether  the  vanquished 
scorned  to  ask  for  quarter,  or  the  victors  refused  to 
give  it,  the  whole  mass  of  the  Roman  and  allied  foot 
that  were  in  the  field,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thou- 
sand, were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  three 
thousand,  who  escaped  to  some  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
Ten  thousand  men  had  been  left  by  the  consul  JE*mi- 
lius  in  his  camp,  with  orders  to  surprise  if  possible 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  during  the  action.  They 
found,  however,  that  Hannibal  had  provided  for  it  a 
sufficient  defence  ;  and  they  spent  the  day  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  take  it,  till  the  battle  was  decided,  and  the 
approach  of  the  victorious  army  obliged  them  to  fly 
to  their  own  camp  for  safety.  There  they  were  pre- 
sently attacked  by  Hannibal,  and  were  soon  obliged 
to  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  cavalry  was  hardly  less  complete ;  only 
seventy  men  escaping  with  Varro  to  Venusia  ;  and 
about  three  hundred  of  the  allied  horse  getting  safe  to 
the  different  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the 
officers,  one  of  the  consuls,  L.  ^Emilius,  the  two 
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consuls  of  the  preceding  year  Servilius  and  Attilius,  Hannibal. 
and,  according  to  Livy,  Minucius,  the  late  master  of 
the  horse,  were  among  the  slain.  Nor  was  so  great  a 
victory  purchased  by  a  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors  j  four  thousand  Gauls,  fifteen  hundred 
Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  two  hundred  of  the 
cavalry,  were  all  that  fell;  so  that  the  army  was  not 
incapacitated  from  prosecuting  its  success  imme- 
diately. 

Some  of  the  states  of  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
began  to  incline  to  the  cause  of  the  conqueror,  andtolook 
out  for  opportunities  of  surrendering  their  towns  to  him. 
Campania,  and  most  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south 
of  Italy,  shortly  after  revolted  from  Rome,  and  ac- 
tively assisted  Hannibal.  But  the  predominant  feel- 
ing, especially  amongst  the  higher  ranks,  was  an  aver- 
sion to  an  army  made  up  of  Africans,  Gauls,  and  Spa- 
niards ;  and  a  disposition,  partly  from  love  and  partly 
from  fear,  to  maintain  their  old  connection  with 
Rome.  Besides  there  were  *  no  fewer  than  thirty 
cities  in  Italy  which  were  Roman  colonies  :  and  their 
support  might  be  depended  upon  by  the  senate,  almost 
as  surely,  as  any  of  the  governments  of  modern  Eu- 
rope could  rely  upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  provin- 
cial towns.  It  should  be  considered  also,  that  the 
ancient  system  of  warfare  gave  a  security  to  citizens  in 
defending  their  walls,  which  the  use  of  cannon  and 
mortars  has  totally  destroyed.  A  besieging  army  by 
means  of  a  bombardment  could  in  a  few  days  inflict 
such  misery  on  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  as  the  firmest 
courage  could  scarcely  withstand  :  whereas  any  of  the 
populous  towns  of  Italy  had.  nothing  to  fear  from 
Hannibal,  but  the  slow  process  of  a  blockade,  or  the 
seducing  some  of  their  own  citizens  to  open  the  gates 
to  him.  It  may  be  readily  understood  then,  how 
utterly  fruitless  would  have  been  the  attempt  to  be- 
siege Rome  itself,  while  the  Roman  fleets  commanded 
the  seas ;  whilst  so  many  Roman  colonies  were 
scattered  over  the  adjacent  country ;  and  whilst  the 
Carthaginian  army  could  not  have  formed  the  block- 
ade of  so  large  a  city  without  exposing  itself  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  on  whatever  quar- 
ter the  Romans  should  think  proper  to  make  a  sally. 

But  in  thus  stating  the  means  of  resistance  which 
Rome  had  still  in  her  power,  we  must  not  forget  to 
do  justice  to  her  firmness,  in  resolving  to  use  them 
.'ill  to  the  utmost.  Few  nations  have  ever  exhausted  all 
the  resources  which  they  possessed  :  they  have  generally 
hesitated  to  risk  their  last  stake,  and  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  chances  yet  remaining  in  their 
favour  to  procure  more  tolerable  terms  from  their 
enemy.  This  policy  the  Romans  utterly  scorned  j 
they  seem  on  all  occasions  to  have  abhorred  nothing 
so  much  as  giving  their  own  consent  to  the  diminu 
tion  of  their  empire  :  they  knew  no  alternative  be- 
tween a  peace  whose  terms  they  could  dictate,  and  a 
war  of  extermination.  Other  nations  would  have 
thought,  that  although  they  might  make  a  successful 
resistance  ;  yet  the  evils  they  must  inevitably  suffer  in 
the  course  of  it,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  sacri- 
fices to  be  made  in  a  disadvantageous  treaty :  they 
would  have  judged  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the 
scourge  of  Hannibal's  army,  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
cession  of  Spain,  or  Sardinia,  or  Sicily.  Or  at  any 
rate,  they  would  have  abandoned  those  distant 

*  Livy,  lib.  xxvii.  c.  9, 10. 
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Biography,  sions  for  the  present,  and  concentrated  all  their  forces 
'  in  the  defence  of  their  own  country.  But  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Romans  being  never  warped  by  fear,  they 
steadily  saw  how  small  a  force  was  indispensable  for 
the  preservation  of  their  city,  and  they  did  not  waste 
upon  that  object  a  single  superfluous  soldier.  They  saw 
that  it  was  possible  to  protect  Rome,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  their  foreign  possessions  ;  and  being 
possible,  they  boldly  determined  to  attempt  it.  They 
therefore  finally  triumphed  : — for  it  rarely  happens 
that  men  do  every  thing  for  themselves  which  is 
within  possibility,  without  finding  such  honest  and 
resolute  exertion  rewarded  with  success. 

This  undaunted  spirit  was  of  great  service  to  the 
Romans  on  two  occasions  which  shortly  followed  : 
the  defection  of  their  allies  the  Syracusans,  and  the 
confederacy  formed  between  Hannibal  and  the  king 
of  Macedon.  Had  the  Roman  legions  been  recalled 
from  Sicily  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, aided  by  their  party  which  was  now  predomi- 
nant in  Syracuse,  might  have  recovered  the  whole 
island  to  their  dominion,  and  from  thence  have  been 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Hannibal  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  But  from  having  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary establishment  of  a  province  ready  on  the  spot  to 
check  the  first  symptoms  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian 
cities,  the  Romans  were  able  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  itself,  secured  to 
themselves  a  more  absolute  mastery  over  the  whole 
of  Sicily  than  they  had  ever  possessed  before.  In  like 
manner,  they  no  sooner  were  informed  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  than  they  began 
to  organize  a  coalition  against  him  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhod,  and  even  assisted  it  with  a  force  of  their 
own,  which,  though  small,  was  still  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  their  earnest  interest  in  the  war,  and  served 
to  keep  their  name  and  power  continually  in  the 
minds  of  their  allies.  And  thus  they  hindered  Hanni- 
bal from  ever  deriving  any  assistance  from  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  amused  Philip  with  a  desultory  and 
indecisive  hostility,  till  having  finished  their  contest 
with  Carthage,  they  had  ample  means  to  take  venge- 
ance on  him  for  his  ill-timed  interference  in  the 
quarrel. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  our  narrative  is  no 
longer  given  in  the  same  detail  as  it  was  up  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae.  The  fact  is,  that  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius,  we  are  left 
without  any  regular  account,  worthy  of  credit,  of  the 
subsequent  years  of  the  war.  It  is  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  copy  Livy,  and  Appian,  and  Plutarch,  through 
all  the  inconsistencies,  and  improbabilities,  and  idle 
tales,  which  their  utter  ignorance  of  military  affairs, 
their  want  of  judgment,  and  their  carelessness,  have 
heaped  together  for  the  entertainment  of  children, 
and  the  provoking  disappointment  of  sensible  men. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  giving 
only  such  a  sketch  of  the  remainder  of  the  war,  as 
may  illustrate,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  the  causes  of 
its  final  issue. 

After  the  first  violence  of  grief  and  consternation 
had  suosided,  the  Roman  senate  began  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth. Troops  were  raised  from  among  the  youngest 
citizens  arrived  at  the  military  age ;  from  the  Latins 
and  the  other  Italian  allies ;  and  even  from  slaves 
and  criminals  :  and  thus  an  army  was  provided  with- 
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out  recalling  any  of  the  legions  from  the  proving  '. 
To  pay  and  equip  these  soldiers,  the  direct  taxes  of  the 
state  were  for  one  year  doubled  ;  but  such  an  expe- 
dient could  only  be  temporary  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  in  general  defrayed  by  the 
ordinary  taxes,  assisted  by  large  loans  from  wealthy 
individuals,  chiefly  from  those  who  had  amassed  large 
fortunes  by  undertaking  the  government  contracts* 
on  former  occasions ;  and  who  were  now  called  upon  to 
assist  the  state  with  some  of  that  money  which  they 
had  gained  at  its  expense.  Three  companies,  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  individuals  each,  were  accordingly 
formed,  and  continued  to  provide  the  armies  of  the 
republic  with  all  the  articles  which  they  required ;  on 
condition  that  while  thus  employed,  they  should  be 
exempted  from  military  service,  and  that  if  any  of  the 
stores  furnished  by  them  should  be  taken  or  lost  at 
sea,  the  government  should  ensure  them  from  being 
the  sufferers.  Some  supplies  also  of  corn  and  money 
were  given  on  one  occasion  by  king  Hiero,  for  the 
support  of  the  troops  in  Sicily  ;  and  by  the  cities  of 
Sardinia!  for  the  legion  stationed  in  that  island.  This 
deserves  notice,  as  it  explains  the  manner  in  which 
the  Romans  could  keep  up  their  armies  in  the  pro- 
vinces, even  when  their  treasury  was  in  such  extreme 
distress.  With  that  ample  discretion  which  was  so 
generally  given  to  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  pro- 
consuls and  praetors  applied  the  resources  of  their 
province  without  scruple  to  the  support  of  their  troops, 
whenever  the  government  at  home  could  not  con- 
veniently assist  them.  Besides  the  supplies  of  corn 
which  were  regularly  brought  in  to  head-quarters, 
and  sold  at  a  certain  price  affixed  by  the  Roman 
officer,  the  means  were  not  wanting  to  draw  large 
sums  from  the  wealthy  provincials,  by  representing  to 
them  the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  the  troops,  in 
order  to  prevent  such  disorders  as  a  needy  soldiery 
would  unavoidably  commit ;  and  sometimes,  it  ap- 
pears, men  were  demanded  as  well  as  money.  It  is 
true,  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  thus  oppressed, 
might  carry  their  complaints  to  Rome ;  but  if  it 
appeared  that  their  oppressor  had  been  actuated  by  no 
personal  motives,  he  was  sure  to  find  not  only  pardon 
but  favour,  for  the  vigour  with  which  he  had  pro- 
moted the  service  of  the  republic.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  the  legions  in  the  provinces  were  main- 
tained at  little  expense  to  the  government  at  home, 
still  the  armies  that  were  employed  in  Italy,  and  the 
fleets  which  were  required  to  protect  the  coasts  from 
the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  rendered  as  we  know  a 
heavy  burthen  of  taxation  necessary  ;  and  it  becomes 
a  curious  question,  how  individuals  were  enabled  to 
support  it  5  or  in  other  words,  from  what  sources  the 
Romans  at  this  period  derived  their  wealth.  Their 
chief  resource  doubtless  was  agriculture  ;  and  this 
might  be  carried  on  in  Tuscany,  Umbria,  Picenum, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  itself, 
with  little  direct  interruption  from  the  plundering  par- 
ties of  the  enemy.  Some  commerce  there  was,  but  it 
was  not  very  considerable  ;  nor  does  it  appear  what 
return  the  Romans  could  have  made,  under  so  severe 
a  pressure  of  war,  for  the  commodities  of  other 
nations.  However,  there  were  no  means  of  bringing 
into  the  country  a  sufficient  supply  of  specie  to  meet 
the  constant  demands  of  the  war  ;  and  therefore  the 
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Biography,  copper  currency,*  which  was  the  standard  of  all  pay- 
''  ments,  was  depreciated  to  a  prodigious  amount: 
the  pound  of  copper,  which  since  the  first  Punic  war 
had  been  coined  into  six  asses,  being  now  coined  into 
twelve  ;  and  the  denarius,  a  silver  coin  usually  equiva- 
lent to  ten  asses,  passing  now  in  ordinary  dealings  for 
sixteen :  although  in  the  government  payments  of 
all  sums  reckoned  by  denarii,  it  was  still  rated  at 
its  nominal  value.  After  all,  the  want  of  money  was 
so  great,  thatf  six  years  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the 
higher  ranks  contributed  all  their  plate,  and  almost 
all  their  personal  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver,  for  the 
service  of  the  state ;  so  that  had  not  the  war  about 
that  period  began  to  take  a  more  favourable  turn,  and 
the  capture  of  New  Carthage  brought  some  of  the 
resources  of  the  Spanish  mines  into  the  treasury,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  armies  could  have  been 
paid  for  the  future.  In  considering  the  great  efforts 
made  by  the  Romans,  we  must  recollect,  in  order  to 
render  them  credible,  what  immense  sacrifices  were 
required  to  make  them.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  military  exertions  of  a  people,  when  they  will 
consent  to  give  up  every  luxury  and  almost  all  the 
conveniences  of  life ;  and  require  to  retain  nothing 
but  food,  habitation,  and  clothing.  The  term  "  ruin," 
as  applied  to  the  finances  of  a  nation  in  modern  times, 
denotes  a  state  of  comparative  affluence  to  that  which 
existed  in  Rome,  during  Hannibal's  invasion;  and  the 
amount  of  capital  in  the  poorest  and  most  devastated 
country  of  modern  Europe,  has  always  far  exceeded 
that  which  the  Roman  republic  possessed  at  the 
moment  of  some  of  its  most  brilliant  victories. 

In  commencing,  as  it  were,  a  new  act  of  the  war, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  it  was  above  all  things  im- 
portant, that  the  Romans  should  not  again  risk  the 
loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  population,  as  had 
lately  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Their  system,  for 
the  future,  consisted  in  defending  vigorously  the 
several  towns  that  adhered  to  their  interests :  and 
whilst  they  still  kept  an  army  in  the  field  to  watch 
Hannibal's  motions,  they  took  care  that  it  should  never 
expose  itself,  by  venturinginto  the  plains,  to  the  certainty 
of  defeat,  from  the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry.  JFor  it  seems,  so  high  a  confidence  was 
still  placed  in  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
that  they  had  no  apprehensions  of  being  attacked  in 
positions  where  cavalry  could  not  act ;  and  still  less, 
of  being  forced  in  their  camps  or  intrenchments.  Yet, 
unless  they  could  employ  a  force  so  superior  in  point 
of  numbers,  that  while  one  part  of  it  was  watching 
Hannibal,  another  might  be  acting  elsewhere,  sup- 
porting the  faithful,  and  chastising  the  revolted,  allies 
of  the  republic,  they  could  not  hope  for  final  success. 
Happily  for  Rome,  the  successful  resistance  of  some 
small  towns  which  Hannibal  besieged  soon  after  his 
victory  at  Cannae,  disposed  the  Italians  in  general  to 
think  more  favourably  of  the  Roman  cause,  and  con- 
tributed to  prevent  the  other  allies  from  following  the 
example  of  the  Campanians.  Thus  the  Romans  were 
soon  in  the  condition  of  a  nation  contending  against  an 
army,  which  though  not  without  partisans,  yet  found 
them  only  an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the  whole 
people.  Thenceforward  Hannibal's  movements  were 
often  cramped  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
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subsistence   of    his   own   army;    when   the   country  Hannibal, 
immediately  around  him  was  purposely  laid  waste  by 's 
the  enemy;   and  his  communications  with  more  remote 
quarters  were  rendered  almost  impracticable  by  the 
numerous  armies  or  garrisons  with  which  he  was  on 
every  side  surrounded. 

It  may  here  be  reasonably  asked,  why  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  did  not  make  every  effort  to  rein- 
force their  general,  and  enable  him  to  carry  on  one 
operation  without  necessarily  neglecting  every  other. 
The  want  of  a  cotemporary  Carthaginian  historian, 
prevents  us  from  giving  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
domestic  politics  of  Carthage :  but  we  may  conjecture, 
that  for  a  long  time  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the 
government,  in  their  admiration  of  Hannibal's  talents, 
imagined  that  he  could  do  every  thing  for  himself; 
and  that  their  attention  was  more'  needed  in  other 
quarters,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  or  Sardinia,  where  their 
affairs  were  not  conducted  by  men  of  the  same  extra- 
ordinary ability.  And,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  his  diffi- 
culties, Hannibal  continued  for  so  many  years  to  gain 
such  frequent  advantages,  that  all  on  his  side  might 
have  seemed  secure;  and  thus  the  temptation  might 
have  been  greater  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  scale  in 
other  parts  of  the  contest,  where  defeat  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  event  less  impossible.  At  last,  when 
the  sudden  restoration  of  the  Roman  affairs  in  Spain  by 
P.  Scipio  rendered  the  Carthaginians  more  doubtful 
than  ever  of  speedy  success  in  that  country,  Asdrubal, 
another  son  of  Hamilcar,  set  out  from  Spain,  following 
the  track  of  his  brother,  and  designing  to  lead  an  army 
that  might  co-operate  with  him  into  Italy.  Hannibal 
was  prepared  to  expect  him,  and  was  not  likely  to 
disconcert  their  joint  plans  by  any  failure  of  exertion 
on  his  part.  But  it  appears  that  the  speed  with  which 
Asdrubal  crossed  the  Alps,  and  arrived  in  Italy,  was 
quite  unlooked  for  by  his  brother;  who  recollecting 
the  delays  of  his  own  march,  had  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  Asdrubal  could  accomplish  his  passage 
before  the  season  was  considerably  advanced.  The 
natives,  however,  now  aware  that  they  were  not  the 
object  of  attack,  had  listened  to  Asdrubal's  professions 
of  peace,  and  had  allowed  him  to  pass  unmolested ;  so 
that  it  is  said  he  performed  in  two  months  the  same 
march  which  had  occupied  Hannibal  during  five. 
Livy  adds,  that  he  lost  much  of  the  time  which  he  had 
thus  gained,  in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Placentia ;  and  that 
Hannibal,  having  heard  that  he  was  thus  occupied,  de- 
layed setting  out  to  join  him,  from  an  expectation  that 
he  would  not  soon  be  able  to  take  the  town.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  intercepting 
some  messengers  whom  Asdrubal  had  sent  to  ap- 
prise his  brother  of  his  movements;  and  thus  it  was 
that  C.  Claudius  Nero,  the  Roman  consul  who  was 
opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Bruttium,  formed  the  bold 
design  of  marching  secretly  with  a  part  of  his  army  to 
join  his  colleague  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  of  thus 
overwhelming  Asdrubal  with  his  united  forces.  So 
ably  was  this  operation  effected,  that  Hannibal's  vigi- 
lance was  completely  eluded,  and  Nero,  unknown  to 
him,  carried  with  him  from  the  camp  in  Bruttium 
seven  thousand  men,  who  being  reinforced  by  other 
troops  on  the  road,  brought  to  the  consul  M.  Livius  an 
overpowering  accession  of  force.  The  two  consuls 
then  attacked  Asdrubal  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Metaurus,  in  the  country  of  Sena  Gallica,  and 
succeeded  in  destroying  him  and  his  army. 
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Biography.  This  severe  blow  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  necessity 
>— — .r--~>  of  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive.  It  had  been  for 
some  time  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not 
overthrow  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Italy ;  still, 
while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  ar- 
rival of  his  brother  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  might 
be  justified  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  pos- 
sible to  the  enemy,  even  though  he  might  sometimes 
by  so  doing  incur  the  danger  of  some  loss  to  himself. 
But  now  his  policy  was  altered :  to  maintain  his 
ground  in  Italy,  till  another  effort  could  be  made  by 
his  government  to  support  him,  was  now  his  most 
important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several 
towns  which  had  revolted  to  him  from  the  Romans ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  others  he  forced  to  desert  their 
cities,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part 
of  Bruttium.  The  superiority  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  dared  to 
attack  him  ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  himself,  as  it 
were,  for  a  while,  watching  for  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting 
once  more  to  accomplish  the  design  with  which 
he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  As- 
drubal  had  not  extinguished  all  his  hopes  :  Mago, 
another  of  his  brothers,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 
Carthaginian  interest  in  Spain,  was  ordered  to  attempt 
a  diversion  in  Italy  ;  and  he,  transporting  with  him  by 
sea  a  small  force,  landed  in  Liguria,  and  surprised  the 
town*  of  Genoa.  The  name  of  his  family  urged 
the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  flock  to  his  standard,  and 
his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm  among  the 
Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army  in 
the  north  of  Italy  to  watch  his  movements.  The 
details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown ;  nor  are  we  in- 
formed what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  Tuscany.  We  only  find  that  he  became 
so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  maintain  an  obstinate 
contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a 
very  few  weeks  before  the  final  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  Mago  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave 
the  field.  From  the  scene  of  the  battle,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
he  retreated,  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound 
would  allow,  to  the  coast  of  Liguria ;  and  there  he 
found  orders  from  Carthage,  that  he  should  immedi- 
ately return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress 
of  P.  Scipio.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  his 
troops,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homewards  :  but 
his  exertions  and  anxiety  of  mind  had  proved  too  great 
for  his  strength;  and  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  coast 
of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of 
Hamilcar  maintained,  almost  solely  by  their  personal 
efforts,  the  cause  of  their  country,  against  the  over- 
bearing resources  and  energy  of  the  whole  Roman 
people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago 
from  Italy,  they  also  recalled  Hannibal.  We  have 
already  said  that  there  exists  no  satisfactory  account 
of  his  operations,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;  but  this 
applies,  with  peculiar  force,  to  the  three  or  four  years 
that  immediately  preceded  his  return  to  Africa.  The 
Roman  writers  have  transmitted  to  us  some  reports  of 
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victories  obtained  over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  \ 
falsehood,  for  even  themselves  to  believe.  But  in  ' 
truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continued  to  inspire 
his  enemies,  after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is 
even  more  wonderful  than  his  first  brilliant  triumph-. 
For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Asdrubai 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  Bruttium,  when 
the  Romans  had  re-conquered  all  the  rest  of  Italy. 
Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any 
supplies  from  home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at 
his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  could  himself 
build  from  the  Bruttian  forests,  and  man  with  the 
sailors  of  the  country.  Here,  too,  he  seems  to  have 
looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  in 
after  times ;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  eager  interest 
with  which  posterity  would  follow  his  progress  in  his 
unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute*  par- 
ticulars of  his  campaigns  on  monumental  columns, 
erected  at  Lacinium,  a  town  situated  in  that  corner  of 
Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquired 
by  conquest,  for  himself  and  his  soldiers.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  he  retained  one  or  two  Greeks  in  his  armv, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  full  detail  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  that  which  was  the  universal  language  of  the 
civilized  world.  At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that  no 
new  diversion  could  be  effected  in  his  favour,  and  when 
the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country  called  for  his 
presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked 
his  troops  without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the 
Romans,  and  moved  only  by  the  disasters  of  others, 
while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he 
abandoned  Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  entered 
it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his 
multiplied  victories  chequered  by  a  single  defeat. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa,  whilst  Hannibal  still  remained  unvanquished  in 
Italy.  When  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  himself  hastening 
to  meet  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Po,  after  their  descent 
from  the  Alps,  despatched  the  greatest  part  of  his  army 
to  Spain,  to  restore  the  interests  of  the  Romans  there, 
he  paved  the  way  by  this  wise  and  vigorous  step,  for 
the  future  victories  of  his  son,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  his  country.  Had  Spain  been  resigned  to  the  Car- 
thaginians without  a  struggle,  Asdrubal  would  have 
followed  his  brother  into  Italy,  after  an  interval,  not 
of  years,  but  of  a  few  months  ;  and  a  succession  of 
armies,  raised  with  the  utmost  ease  from  the  nu- 
merous and  warlike  population  of  Spain,  would  have 
been  poured  across  the  Alps,  and  crowned  the  utmost 
wishes  of  Hannibal.  But  the  resolution  of  P.  Scipio 
obliged  the  enemy  to  contend  for  the  possession  of 
Spain,  instead  of  marching  into  Italy  ;  and  in  the  long 
and  varied  struggle  that  ensued,  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Roman  military  discipline,  and  the  unyielding 
vigour  of  their  policy,  obtained  for  them,  in  the  end, 
complete  success. — It  would  be  most  unjust,  however, 
not  to  attribute  the  rapidity  with  which  the  conquest 
of  Spain  was  at  last  achieved  to  the  great  personal 
qualities  of  the  Roman  general,  the  famous  P.  Si-ipio 
Africanus.  With  every  allowance  for  the  favourable 
disposition  with  which  his  character  and  actions  are 
described,  not  by  the  Roman  writers  only,  but  even  by 
Polybius  himself,  from  his  connection  with  the  younger 
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Biography.  Scipio,  it  is  still  evident  that  his  merit  far  surpassed 
'  that  of  all  his  own  countrymen  of  his  time,  and  rendered 
him  no  unworthy  antagonist  of  Hannibal.  He  took 
the  command  in  Spain*  at  an  early  age,  and  when  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  after  an  able, 
and  for  the  most  part,  a  prosperous  career  of  six  years, 
had  almost  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Romans  in  the 
peninsula.  In  these  circumstances,  his  first  step  gave 
evidence  of  the  most  masterly  judgment  and  the  most 
decisive  vigour.  Availing  himelf  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  enemy's  armies,  he  marched  immediately  against 
New  Carthage,  and  carried  that  important  place  before 
the  Carthaginian  generals  were  aware  of  its  danger. 
He  found  in  it,  besides  a  great  variety  of  military 
stores,  the  hostages  whom  the  Carthaginians  had  taken 
from  the  principal  Spanish  tribes,  as  securities  for 
their  allegiance.  These  he  sent  to  their  respective 
homes,  having  given  them  each  some  present  out  of 
the  plunder  of  the  city ;  and  in  this  manner  he  greatly 
inclined  the  Spaniards  to  come  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Romans.  And  being  afterwards  delivered  from  his 
ablest  antagonist,  by  the  march  of  Asdrubal  into 
Italy,  he  so  completely  defeated  the  other  Cartha- 
ginian generals,  that  in  five  years  after  his  arrival  in 
the  province,  he  dispossessed  the  enemy  of  every 
town  they  had  held  in  it,  except  the  city  and  island  of 
Gades,  situate  in  its  most  remote  extremity. 

After  these  important  services  he  returned  to  Rome, 
hoping  to  be  elected  consul,  and  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
into  execution  the  design  which  he  had  for  some  time 
conceived,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to  leave  Italy  by  attack- 
ing the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  In  both  these  points 
his  wishes  were  fulfilled :  but  according  to  the  inva- 
riable policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the 
aid  of  some  ally  in  the  country  which  he  was  going  t- 
make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end  he  had,  during 
his  command  in  Spain,  opened  a  communication  with 
Syphax,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Numidian 
princes  ;  and  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him.  But  Syphax  was  won  over 
to  the  interests  of  Carthage  by  the  charms  of  Sopho- 
nisba,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  Carthaginians  .- 
and  a  short  time  before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  connection,  and  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  now, 
far  from  giving  him  assistance,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  Scipio, 
however,  was  not  yet  without  the  prospect  of  finding 
allies  in  Africa:  Masinissa,  another  Numidian  chief, 
had  deserted  the  Carthaginian  cause  after  its  repeated 
disasters  in  Spain;  and  had  privately  pledged  himself 
to  support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since 
that  time,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  paternal  domi- 
nions by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome  was  likely  to  be  the  more 
heightened ;  and  as  his  personal  character  was  high 
amongst  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  ex- 
pected to  join  him,  when  they  saw  him  supported  by 
a  Roman  army.  Accordingly  he  did  unite  himself  f  to 
Scipio,  so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa :  and  his 
activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary. 
The  landing  had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of 
Carthage  itself;  and  after  some  plunder,  amongst 
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which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  slaves  Hannibal, 
are  particularly  specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  v 
adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  the  siege  of  Utica, 
whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the 
side  of  the  sea.  But  the  approach  of  Asdrubal  and 
Syphax  at  the  head  of  two  immense  armies  of  Carthagi- 
nians and  Numidians  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near 
the  sea,  where  he  proposed  to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast 
approaching ;  and  secure  of  subsistence  through  the 
co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favourable 
opportunity  of  striking  a  vigorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was*  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to  the 
Roman  cause;  and  with  this  view  his  emissaries  were 
continually  going  and  returning  between  the  Roman 
and  Numidian  camps.  Their  temptations  to  Syphax 
were  ineffectual:  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were 
quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  the  possibility  of  en- 
suring success  by  other  means  than  negociation.  They 
related,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts 
constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and  covered  with 
leaves:  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  com- 
posed of  similar  materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried 
leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Scipio  conceived  the 
plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy  : 
and  in  order  to  gain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pretended 
to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  that  Syphax  had  before 
proposed  to  him  in  vain;  and  under  pretence  of  nego- 
ciation, he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  corres- 
pondence with  the  Numidian  king,  and  disguising 
some  of  his  most  intelligent  soldiers  in  the  dress  of 
slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  his 
officers  who  were  employed  in  the  negociation.  At 
last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  re- 
turning, and  his  seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had 
thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfect  security,  he 
suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  de- 
claring, that  however  disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree 
to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members  of  the  mili- 
tary council  were  fixed  in  rejecting  them.  This  sud- 
den rupture  disappointed  Syphax,  but  neither  he  nor 
the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicion  of  the  real 
designs  of  Scipio  ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army 
marched  out  by  night  in  two  divisions,  the  one  com- 
manded by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Laelius,  his  second 
in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  not  more  than  six  miles  from  their 
own.  Laelius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first  silently  ap- 
proached the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set 
fire  to  the  first  tents  that  he  met  with.  The  flames 
spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were  soon  pre- 
cluded from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had 
first  broken  out;  and  having  thus  no  suspicion  that 
they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  escape  out 
of  the  camp.  Numbers  were  trampled  to  death  in 
the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets;  numbers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the 
rest,  on  reaching  the  open  country,  found  themselves 
intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  troops 
in  the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives 
were  most  likely  to  direct  their  flight.  In  this 


*  Polyb.  lib.  x.  c.  2,  &c. 


t  Livy,  lib.  xxix.  c.  29. 
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Biography,  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army,  amounting  to  sixty 
''thousand  men,   was,  with  the  exception  of    Syphax 
himself  and  a  few  horsemen,  completely  destroyed  or 
dispersed. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw 
the  camp  of  their  allies  on  fire,  not  doubting  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed 
hastily  out  of  their  tents,  without  their  arms,  and 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  contemplating  with 
dismay  the  progress  of  this  fearful  conflagration.  In 
this  helpless  state  they  found  themselves  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person ; 
some  were  instantly  cut  down ;  and  the  rest  driven 
back  into  their  camp,  and  saw  it  presently  set  on  fire 
by  their  pursuers.  They  then  at  once  understood  the 
whole  extent  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their 
allies  and  themselves  ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable  ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every 
quarter,  and  every  avenue  was  choked  up  by  a  strug- 
gling crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  with  the  same  dis- 
tracted efforts  striving  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this 
attempt,  Asdrubal  and  a  few  followers  alone  suc- 
ceeded :  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthaginian  army,  perished.  The  annals  of  war 
contain  no  bloodier  or  more  horrible  tragedy. 

Asdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  continued  his  flight  to  Carthage  ;  while  Syphax 
had  retreated  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  his 
own  dominions,  and  was  endeavouring  to  rally  the 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Car- 
thaginian supreme  council,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once  more.  Syphax 
was  prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  defence  of  Numidia  ;  and 
the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who 
had  been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  in  Spain, 
encouraged  the  two  confederates  to  hope  for  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege 
of  Utica,  which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigour 
after  his  late  victory,  that  he  allowed  the  enemy  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with 
no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he 
heard  of  their  junction  he  lost  no  time  in  advancing 
to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in 
little  more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their 
former  armies,  he  again  totally  defeated  them ;  and 
obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax 
to  Numidia,  and  Asdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces ;  Lselius  and 
Masinissa  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Syphax ;  and 
in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his  father's 
kingdom  ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battle, 
was  not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself 
made  prisoner,  and  his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Scipio,  meantime,  overran  the  country 
towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submis- 
sion of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his 
soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of  plunder. 
The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army, 
he  sent  back  to  his  winter  quarters  before  Utica ;  and 
then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding  that 
important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  he  there 
posted  himself,  hoping  by  his  presence  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the 
Carthaginians  into  complete  submission.  But  they 
had  not  yet  abandoned  more  resolute  councils ;  and 


instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send  Hannibal, 
messengers  to  Italy,  to  recal  Hannibal  and  Mago,  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet. 
The  attempt  was  made,  and  was  partly  successful  ; 
but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far  overbalanced  by 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of 
which  reached  Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  appeared  desperate, 
and  a  deputation  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders  was  sent  to  Scipio  to  solicit  terms  of  peace. 
It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their 
country's  dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  entreaties : 
they  moved  Scipio,  however,  to  dictate  such  condi- 
tions as  he  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recompense  of 
his  victories  ;  conditions  which,  by  obliging  the  Car- 
thaginians to  evacuate  Italy  and  Gaul ;  to  cede,  finally, 
both  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and 
Africa;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except 
twenty  ;  and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  of  corn 
and  money  ;  sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  Roman  arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Car- 
thaginians judged  them  sufficiently  favourable  to  be 
accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded 
with  Scipio,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  to 
procure,  if  possible,  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and 
people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we 
are  more  than  ever  obliged  to  regret  the  want  of  a 
Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the  family  of  Scipio 
is  concerned,  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 
doubtful  j  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of 
this  part  of  his  narrative,  so  that  we  cannot  fix  ex- 
actly the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  which 
here  becomes  of  considerable  importance.  According 
to  our  only  existing  authorities,  the  Carthaginians, 
emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  or,  according 
to  Livy,  by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wan- 
tonly broke  the  truce  subsisting  between  them  and 
Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  which 
had  been  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage ; 
and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the  officers  whom 
Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage;  and  lastly, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  officers  themselves  on  their  way  back  to  the  Ro- 
man camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment 
of  Scipio  is  described  to  have  been  very  naturally 
provoked;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with  greater 
animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's 
own  report  of  these  transactions,  which  Polybius,  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and  deriving 
his  information,  in  part,  at  least,  as  we  know,  from 
Scipio's  own  associate,  Laelius,  in  all  probability  sin- 
cerely believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Cartha- 
ginian narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa  would  so  repre- 
sent the  matter,  that  posterity  should  esteem  the 
behaviour  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the 
truce  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither  more 
nor  less  dishonourable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  him- 
self, when  he  set  on  fire  the  camps  of  Syphax  and 
Asdrubal ;  and  that  although  the  success  was  differ- 
ent, yet  that  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  pretty  nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed*  at  Leptis,  at  what 
season  of  the  year  we  know  not ;  and  after  refreshing 

*  Liry,  lib.  xxx.  c.  25,  Ac.    Polyb.  lib.  XT.  c.  1,  Ac. 
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Biography,  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetum,  he  took  the 
field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zama, 
a  town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five 
days  journey  from  Carthage,  towards  the  west.  It 
seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overruning  the 
country,  and  in  subduing  the  several  towns ;  and  he 
was  interrupted  in  these  operations  by  the  approach 
of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  said  to  have  detected 
some  spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position  ; 
and  by  causing  them  to  be  led  carefully  round  his 
camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so 
excited  the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make 
him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with  the  hope  of 
thus  effecting  a  termination  of  hostilities.  The  re- 
port of  this  conference,  and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two 
generals,  savours  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman  family 
memoirs  ;  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any 
pretended  records  of  facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing ;  and  the 
next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  into  the  field 
for  the  last  and  decisive  struggle.  The  numbers  on 
each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of;  but  probably 
neither  was  in  this  respect  much  superior.  Masinissa, 
however,  with  four  thousand  Numidian  cavalry,  be- 
sides six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so 
often  been  indebted  to  the  services  of  Numidians,  had 
now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  two  thousand  horse 
of  that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune, 
and  activity  of  Masinissa.  The  account  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  both  armies,  and  of  the  events  of  the  action, 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius,  from  the  infor- 
mation given  him  by  Laelius,  and  perhaps  from  the 
family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.  And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.  It  states 
then,  that  the  Roman  legions  were  drawn  up  in  their 
usual  order,  except  that  the  manipuli  of  every  alter- 
nate line  did  not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line 
before  them,  but  where  placed  one  behind  another, 
thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the 
whole  depth  of  the  army  from  front  to  rear.  These 
avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the 
elephants,  and  to  draw  them  after  them  down  the 
passages  left  between  the  manipuli,  till  they  should 
be  enticed  entirely  beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole 
army.  The  cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings  :  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians  on  the  right, 
and  Laelius,  with  the  Italians,  on  the  left.  On  the 
other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line. 
Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consist- 
ing of  Ligurians,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian 
islands,  and  Moors.  The  second  line  was  composed 
of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of 
Carthage,  and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  ;  while 
Hannibal  himself,  with  his  own  veteran  soldiers,  who 
had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  third 
line,  which  was  kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance 
behind  the  other  two.  The  Numidian  cavalry  were 
on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen,  under 
Masinissa ;  and  the  Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right, 
opposed  to  Laelius  and  the  Italians.  After  some 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  in  the  two  armies, 
Hannibal's  elephants  advanced  to  the  charge;  but 
being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets, 
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and  annoyed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  Hannibal, 
some  broke  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  fell  in  amongst 
the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  both  the  wings  ;  so 
that  Laelius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this 
disorder,  drove  the  Carthaginian  horse  speedily  from 
the  field.  Others  advanced  against  the  enemy's  line, 
and  did  much  mischief;  till  at  length,  being  frightened, 
and  becoming  ungovernable,  they  were  enticed  by 
the  light-armed  troop?  of  the  Romans  to  follow  them 
down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left 
open,  and  were  thus  drawn  out  of  the  action  alto- 
gether. Meantime,  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met ; 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hanni- 
bal's army,  not  being  properly  supported  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  ground  ; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  fell  upon 
the  Africans  and  Carthaginians,  and  cut  them  down 
as  enemies  ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted  by 
their  fellow  soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were 
also,  after  a  brave  resistance,  defeated  and  dispersed. 
Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugitives,  by 
presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  es- 
cape in  a  different  direction  ;  and  he  then  prepared  to 
meet  the  enemy,  trusting  that  they  would  ill  be  able 
to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after 
having  already  been  engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate 
struggle.  Scipio,  after  having  extricated  his  troops 
from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and 
Hannibal,  commenced  a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious 
contest.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  perfect  in 
courage  and  in  discipline  ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on, 
they  fell  in  the  ranks  where  they  fought,  and  their 
places  were  supplied  by  their  comrades  with  un- 
abated zeal.  At  last  Laelius  and  Masinissa  returned 
from  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and 
fell,  in*  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
army.  Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  over- 
powered, still  maintained  their  high  reputation  ;  and 
most  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  re- 
sisting to  the  last.  Flight  indeed  was  not  easy,  for 
the  country  was  a  plain,  and  the  Roman  and  Nu- 
midian horse  were  active  in  pursuit  j  yet  Hannibal, 
when  he  saw  the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler 
fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the  Metaurus, 
escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrumetum.  He  knew  that 
his  country  would  now  more  than  ever  need  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a  degree  the 
promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from 
bearing  his  full  share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous 
issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Car- 
thaginian army  were  slain,  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  battle 
far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory. 
It  was  not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army ;  but  the 

*  The  battle  of  Marengo  forms,  in  many  points,  an  exact  pa- 
rallel with  that  of  Zama.  The  Austrians  having  routed  the 
advanced  divisions  of  the  French  army,  commenced  an  entirely 
new  action  with  the  reserve,  which  Buonaparte,  like  Hannibal, 
had  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  first  engagement.  The 
struggle,  which  was  obstinately  maintained,  was  decided,  as  at 
Zama,  by  a  timely  charge  of  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's 
infantry ;  but  the  victorious  cavalry  in  the  two  battles  did  not 
belong  to  the  armies  whose  situations  correspond  with  one  an- 
other; for  at  Zama  the  reserve  was  defeated  by  the  charge  of 
Lselins  ;  while  it  was  victorious  at  Marengo,  owing  to  the  attack 
made  by  Kellerman.  Vide  Gen.  Matthieu  Dumas,  Campagne  tit 
1800,  and  Victoire*  et  Conquttes  des  Francois,  tome  xiii. 
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Biography,  final  conquest  of  the  only  power  who  seemed  able  to 
combat  with  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of 
the  ancient  world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great 
and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  common  feeling  per- 
vading them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor 
the  materials  for  forming  a  general  confederacy  against 
the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  single  efforts  of  Macedonia, 
of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than 
to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  The  defeat  of  Hannibal 
ensured,  in  fact,  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized 
world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  in 
the  forbearance  of  Scipio ;  and  they  again  sent  depu- 
ties to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the  injustice  of 
their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce ;  and  with 
a  renewal  of  their  supplications  for  peace.  The  con- 
queror, telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by 
considerations  of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  greatness,  and  in  no  degree  by 
any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved, 
presented  to  them  the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could 
hope  for  mercy.  "  They  were  to  make  amends  for  the 
injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce  :  to  re- 
store all  prisoners  and  deserters  :  to  give  up  all  their 
ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  their  elephants  :  to 
engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Romans  :  to  restore  to 
Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any  of  his 
ancestors  :  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months, 
and  pay  it  till  it  should  be  recalled  home  :  to  pay  a 
contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents,  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years  : 
and  to  give  an  hundred  hostages,  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Roman  general."  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians 
were  allowed  to  hold  their  former  dominion  in  Africa, 
and  to  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should  seem 
convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruc- 
tion. Yet  Hannibal  strongly  urged  that  the  terms 
should  be  accepted ;  and  even  rudely  interrupted,* 
it  is  said,  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Car- 
thage, who  was  speaking  against  them.  He  probably 
felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly 
similar,  that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain  ;  but 
that  by  purchasing  peace  at  any  price,  and  by  a  wise 
management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  country- 
men might  again,  at  some  future  period,  find  an 
opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace,  accord- 
ingly, was  signed;  the  Roman  army  returned  to 
Italy;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  having 
seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was 
now  beginning,  with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  them  once  again. 

From  the  scanty  notices  that  we  possess  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his  conduct,  as  a 
citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorbitant  t  power  of 
an  order  of  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was 
very  extensive,  and  had  been  greatly  abused.  He 
turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the 
public  revenue,  much  of  which  he  found  to  be  em- 
bezzled by  persons  in  office,  while  the  people  at  large 
were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions 


due  to  the  Romans  by  the  last  treaty.  When  a  ma  t 
of  such  high  character  raised  his  voice  against  an 
abuse  so  gross,  there  was  yet  vigour  enough  in  the 
popular  part  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  give 
him  effectual  support  j  and  it  appears  that  the  evil 
•was  removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward 
was  applied  to  public  purposes.  Hannibal,  however, 
as  was  natural,  had  thus  created  to  himself  many 
powerful  enemies  ;  and  they  found,  ere  long,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  hatred.  The  war  between 
Rome  and  Macedonia  had  been  lately  concluded  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their  commanding 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the 
fears  and  jealousy  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose 
kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  He  seemed  disposed  to  take 
up  the  contest  which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had 
been  compelled  to  resign ;  and  the  Romans  were 
either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using 
all  his  influence  at  Carthage  to  persuade  his  country- 
men to  join  him.  Accordingly,  a  commission  was 
sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them 
to  punish  Hannibal,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Hannibal  knowing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic 
enemies,  when  thus  supported  by  the  influence  of 
Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient 
greatness.  He  found  means  to  escape  from  Carthage, 
and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tyre,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  man  who 
had  shed  such  glory  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from 
•whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  of  Antiochus,  at 
Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out 
on  his  way  towards  Greece,  he  followed  after  him, 
and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  being  cordially 
received  by  him,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him 
in  his  determination  to  declare  war  on  the  Romans, 
and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most 
valuable  counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this 
new  occasion,  by  the  plans  which  he  recommended 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first  and  most 
strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent*  with  an  army 
into  Italy  j  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most 
vulnerable ;  and  an  attack  made  upon  their  own 
country,  might  distract  their  councils,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece 
or  Asia.  When  this  measure  was  finally  abandoned, 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  glory 
•which  Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next 
proposal  was,t  that  the  alliance  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Mace- 
don  was  a  power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial 
part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  important  to 
escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  might 
do,  by  forsaking  its  ally  so  soon  as  he  should  ex- 
perience any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also  neglected, 
and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus ;  so  that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a 
subordinate  naval  command,  a  duty  for  which  his 
experience  had  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the 
king  no  essential  service  ;  and  in  a  short  time,  when 
the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
end,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as 


Hannibal. 


Polyb.  lib.  xv.  c.  19.  t  Livy,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  45,  46,  &c.  •  Livy,  lib.  x«iv.  c.  60. 
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Biography.  Antiochus  had  agreed,  by  one  of  the  articles*  of  the 
v— -~  — "'  treaty  of  Rome,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman 
Fr°m     government.     His  last  refuge  was  the  court  of  Prusias, 
A-  *•     king   of  Bithynia.     With   that   prince   he    remained 
3785.     about  five  years ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  that  he  gained  a  victory,   while  commanding 
B-  c-      his  fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,   king  of  Per- 
219.      gamus.     All  his  own  prospects  had  been  long  since 
utterly  ruined  ;  and  the  condition  of  such  a  man,  re- 
^**'      duced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the 
protection  of  so  humble  a  sovereign  as  Prusias,  might 
have  satisfied  the  most  violent  hatred  of  the  Romans. 
B-^'      But  it  seems  they  could  noi  be  free  from  uneasiness 
while  Hannibal  lived;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  Ro- 
man embassy  being  sent  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  that 
king,  whether  spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  ambassadors,  promised  to  put  their  great  enemy 
into  their  hands.     His  treachery,  however,  was  sus- 
pected by  Hannibal ;  and  when  he  found  the  avenues 
to  his  house  secured  by  the  king's  guards,  he  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  had 
long  carried  about  with  him  for  such  an  emergency. 
Some  particulars  are  added  by  Livy  and   Plutarch, 
which  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  have 
become  publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hannibal  died  by  his  own 
hand,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
ascertain,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to 
the  steadiness  with  which  they  have  followed  the  true 
principle  of  action,  we  cannot  assign  a  high  place  to 
Hannibal.  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  greatest 
of  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  were  all  the  duty  that  a  public  man  can 
be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  the  most 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the 
ridicule  with  which  Juvenal  has  treated  his  motives, 
as  if  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct 
displays  the  loftiest  genius,  and  the  boldest  spirit  of 
enterprise,  happily  subdued,  and  directed  by  a  cool 
judgment  to  the  furtherance  of  the  honour  and  inter- 
ests of  his  country ;  and  his  sacrifice  of  selfish  pride 
and  passion,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  he  urged 
the  acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  dis- 
grace of  Carthage,  with  the  patient  hope  of  one  day 
repairing  it,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly 
despair  with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans 
deprived  their  country  of  their  services  by  suicide.  Of 
the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence  :  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remains  un- 
charged with  a  single  error ;  for  the  idle  censure  which 
Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marching  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  is  founded  on  such  mere 
ignorance,  that  it  does  not  deserve  any  serious  notice. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ascendancy 
over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted 


•  Polyb.  lib.  xxL  c.  14. 


authority  which  he  exercised  alike  in  his  prosperity  and  Hmnib*]. 
adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  various v 
and  discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other 
bond  than  the  personal  character  of  the  leader.  A-  i 
statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and 
sensible ;  a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic 
policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect  to  foreign 
enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and 
blind  obstinacy.  He  stands  reproached,  however, 
with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  with 
cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  charge  is  sustained 
by  no  facts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same 
vice  was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great 
duke  of  Maryborough,  and  that  the  imputation  has 
been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been 
utterly  calumnious.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,  according  to 
modern  principles,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  ;  and  his 
putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on 
his  march  through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Thrasymenus,  was  a  savage  excess  of  hostility.  Yet 
many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even 
by  his  enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  those 
generals  who  fell  in  action  against  him  ;  and  certainly, 
if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Ro- 
man commanders,  his  actions  deserve  no  peculiar 
brand  of  barbarity.  Still,  it  is  little  to  his  honour, 
that  he  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering 
than  Marcellus  or  Scipio ;  nor  can  the  urgency  of  his 
circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his  friends,  to 
both  which  Polybius  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty 
ascribed  to  him,  be  justly  admitted  as  a  defence.  It  is 
the  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  high  station  to  be  for- 
getful of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards 
their  grand  objects  ;  and  it  is  most  important,  that 
our  admiration  of  great  public  talents  and  brilliant 
successes,  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  indiffer- 
ence of  human  suffering. 

We  know  nothing  of  Hannibal's  private  character, 
as  a  son,  a  friend,  or  a  companion  ;  nor  have  we  any 
memorials  of  his  temper  or  conversation.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  shall  close  our  account  of  his  life,  which 
contains  also  the  most  memorable  period  in  the 
course  of  the  several  contests  by  which  the  Romans 
acquired  their  dominion.  A  brief  sketch  will  suffice 
to  describe  their  wars  with  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the 
third  Punic  war,  and  generally,  their  transactions  with 
foreign  nations,  till  the  time  of  their  first  engagements 
with  the  Parthians.  Our  principal  attention  will  be 
directed  to  their  internal  affairs ;  and  chiefly  we  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  those  parties 
and  principles  which  were  opposed  to  one  another  in 
the  civil  wars  ;  and  the  condition  of  society,  and  'the 
state  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
The  materials  for  our  inquiry  are  in  many  respects  so 
imperfect,  and  are  often  to  be  sought  for  in  detached 
passages  of  so  many  different  authors,  that  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader  may  be  craved  for  the  defects  and 
omissions  which  doubtless  he  will  find  in  our  narrative. 
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THE  death  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  circum- 
stances so  extremely  unpropitious  to  the  consolidation 
of  his  immense  empire  in  the  east,  proved,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  rivalship  among 
his  ambitious  and  enterprising  generals,  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  dismemberment  of  all  his  dominions  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to 
narrate  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  struggle 
for  power  in  which  even  the  most  moderate  of  Alex- 
ander's successors  soon  found  themselves  involved, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader  whilst  we  retrace,  very  briefly,  the  scheme 
of  policy  and  government  which  the  king  of  Macedon 
seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself,  for  confirming  his 
conquests  in  the  Asiatic  continent,  as  well  as  for  se- 
curing to  his  numerous  subjects  the  important  benefits 
of  commerce,  peace,  learning,  and  civilisation.  The 
conduct  of  Alexander  in  this  respect,  and  the  genero- 
sity of  his  views,  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  historians ;  some  of  whom,  in  their 
eagerness  to  give  the  details  of  battles,  marches,  and 
sieges,  have  overlooked  the  liberal  principles  to  which 
his  wars  were  only  meant  to  be  subservient ;  whilst, 
others,  actuated  by  a  stoical  dislike  of  conquerors  in 
general,  or  by  a  more  rational  suspicion  of  the  motives 
of  all  military  sovereigns,  have  ascribed,  without 
exception,  the  numerous  exploits  of  this  hero,  to  per- 
sonal ambition,  to  a  blood-thirsty  revenge  against  the 
ancient  enemies  of  Greece,  or  to  a  settled  determina- 
tion to  subdue  the  independence  of  the  turbulent 
republics,  whose  confederated  army  he  was  appointed 
to  lead. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  obstinate  resistance 
which  he  encountered  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  first  sug- 
gested to  Alexander  the  immense  resources  of  mari- 
time power,  and  the  great  efficiency  of  those  sinews 
of  war  which  are  supplied  by  a  successful  commerce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  this  period,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  his  European  dominions,  and 
those  vast  territories  which,  stretching  beyond  the  Per- 
sian empire,  continued  to  gratify  the  luxury  and  the 
avarice  of  all  the  western  nations,  who  had  enterprise 
enough  to  secure  a  share  in  their  trade.  It  was  to 
divert  into  a  new  channel,  at  once  more  ample  and 
convenient  than  the  Tyrians  could  command,  the  rich 
manufactui-es  and  precious  staples  of  India,  that  the 
Macedonian  prince  built  his  famous  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  With  such  admirable  discernment  was 
the  situation  of  it  chosen,  that  Alexandria  soon  became 
the  greatest  trading  city  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and 
notwithstanding  many  successive  revolutions  in  em- 
pire', continued,  during  eighteen  centuries,  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  commerce  with  India.  Amidst  the  mili- 
tary operations  to  which  in  his  campaigns  with  Darius 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  turn  his  attention,  the  desire 
of  establishing  this  lucrative  trade,  and  the  more 
liberal  wish,  perhaps,  of  extending  the  acquaintance  of 
Europe  with  the  geography  of  the  wide  regions  beyond 
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the  Indus,  were  never  for  a  moment  relinquished  by  Alexander 
the  provident  mind  of  Alexander 

In  no  part  of  his  military  career  do  the  proceedings 
of  this  renowned  commander  resemble  the  subjugation 
and  bereavement  inflicted  on  such  nations  as  have  been 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  a  barbarian  soldier.  On  the 
contrary,  he  built  towns,  formed  stations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  revenue,  improved  the  soil,  and  la- 
boured to  refine  the  habits  of  the  people.  By  exercising 
a  clemency  heretofore  unknown  in  Asiatic  wars,  he 
endeavoured  to  convert  his  enemies  into  friends ;  and 
by  intrusting  power  to  native  magistrates  and  govern- 
ors, he  secured  for  his  new  subjects  an  equal  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  as  well  as  the  right  of  property, 
according  to  the  maxims  by  which  their  notions,  on 
these  important  points,  were  wont  to  be  regulated. 

When  Alexander  became  master  of  the  Persian 
empire,*  he  early  perceived  that  with  all  the  power  of 
his  hereditary  dominions,  reinforced  by  the  troops 
which  the  ascendant  he  had  acquired  over  the  various 
states  of  Greece  might  enable  him  to  raise  there,  he 
could  not  hope  to  retain  in  subjection  territories  so 
extensive  and  populous ;  that  to  render  his  authority 
secure  and  permanent,  it  must  be  established  in  the 
affections  of  the  nations  which  he  had  subdued,  and, 
in  fact,  must  be  maintained  by  their  arms  ;  and  that  in 
order  to  acquire  this  advantage,  all  distinctions  between 
the  victors  and  vanquished  must  be  abolished,  and  his 
Asiatic  and  European  subjects  incorporated  and  made 
one  people,  by  obeying  the  same  laws,  and  by  adopt- 
ing the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  discipline. 
Soon  after  his  victory  at  Arbela,  accordingly,  Alexan- 
der himself,  and  by  his  persuasion,  many  of  his  officers, 
assumed  the  Persian  dress,  and  conformed  to  several  of 
their  customs  ;  whilst,  with  the  same  liberal  intentions, 
he  encouraged  the  Persian  nobles  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  the  Macedonians,  to  learn  the  Greek  language, 
and  to  acquire  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  the  writers 
in  that  tongue,  who  were  then  universally  studied 
and  admired.  It  was  in  like  manner,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  this  union  more  complete,  that  the  con- 
queror resolved  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Darius,  and  chose  wives  for  a  great  number  of  his 
principal  officers  from  among  the  mos*  illustrious 
families  in  Persia 

The  liberality  of  Alexander's  conduct  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  was  founded  on  maxims  which 
were  in  direct  repugnance  to  the  notions  and  preju- 
dices of  his  countrymen.  The  Greeks,  it  is  well 
known,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  pre-eminence 
to  which  they  were  raised  by  civilisation  and  science, 
that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  acknowledged  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  themselves  : 
and,  proceeding  on  this  assumption,  they  asserted  a 
right  of  dominion  over  all  other  nations,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  soul  sways  the  body,  and  men  go- 
vern irrational  animals.  Extravagant  as  such  ideas 

*  See  Dr.  Robertson's  Disquisition  on  India. 
5  I 
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must  now  appear,  they  found  admission  into  all  the 
schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Aristotle,  full  of  this 
opinion,  in  support  of  which  he  employs  in  his  Politics 
a  variety  of  plausible  arguments,  advised  Alexander 
to  govern  the  Greeks  like  subjects,  and  the  barbarians 
like  slaves  ;  to  consider  the  former  as  companions,  the 
latter  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature.  But  the  sen- 
timents of  the  pupil  were  more  enlarged  than  those  of 
the  master;  and  his  experience  in  governing  men  had 
taught  the  monarch  that  which  the  speculative  science 
of  the  philosopher  did  not  enable  him  to  discover. 

From  the  choice  of  the  situations  in  which  he  founded 
his  cities,  it  is  obvious  that  he  meant  them  to  serve 
as  channels  of  communication  with  India,  not  only 
by  land,  but  by  sea.  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
latter  of  these  objects,  that  he  examined  the  navigation 
of  the  Indus  with  so  murh  attention  ;  and  that  upon 
his  return  to  Susa,  he  surveyed  in  person  the  courses 
of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Tigris,  and  gave  directions 
to  remove  those  artificial  obstructions  with  which  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  Persia  had  shut  up  the  mouths 
of  their  finest  rivers,  in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  that 
they  might  at  once  prevent  their  subjects  from  en- 
gaging in  distant  commerce,  and  might  defend  their 
extensive  territories  from  sudden  invasion.  By  opening 
the  navigation  in  this  manner,  he  evidently  intended 
that  the  valuable  commodities  of  India  should  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Persian  gulph,  into  the  interior  parts  of 
his  Asiatic  dominions,  while,  by  the  Red  sea,  they 
should  be  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

To  realize  these  extensive  and  magnificent  schemes, 
Alexander  had  employed  means  so  judicious,  and  had 
calculated  so  wisely  on  the  co-operation  of  his  new 
subjects,  whose  interests  he  had  combined  with  their 
fidelity  to  his  government,  that  he  was  justified  in 
entertaining  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. He  had  secured  so  firm  a  footing  in  India,  that 
his  return  to  it  would  have  been  extremely  easy, 
whilst  his  farther  conquests  would  have  been  pro- 
moted by  the  very  arms  and  courage  which  had 
retarded  his  progress  when  advancing,  in  his  first 
expedition,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  Taxiles  and 
Porus,  won  by  the  humanity  and  beneficence  of  the 
young  conqueror,  continued  steady  in  their  attachment 
to  him  ;  insomuch,  indeed,  that  even  after  his  death, 
neither  of  these  sovereigns  declined  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Macedonians,  nor  made  any  attempt  to 
recover  independence. 

But  all  those  splendid  schemes,  so  ardently  cherished 
in  the  mind  of  Alexander,  were  defeated  by  his  un- 
timely decease.  There  was  no  one  to  succeed  him  of 
equal  authority  and  genius,  to  fulfil  the  great  objects 
on  which  his  attention  had  so  long  been  fixed.  The 
mighty  empire  which  had  been  kept  united,  and  which 
had  increased  in  power,  by  the  sole  effort  of  his  superior 
talents,  fell  i:i  pieces  as  soon  as  his  superintending 
care  was  withdrawn  ;  and  yet,  amidst  all  the  convul- 
sions and  revolutions  which  that  event  occasioned,  it 
was  found  that  the  measures  adopted  by  him  for  the 
preservation  of  his  conquests  had  been  concerted  with 
so  much  sagacity,  and  his  confidence  so  wisely  placed, 
that,  upon  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  among  his 
ambitious  generals,  the  Macedonian  dominion  conti- 
nued to  be  established  in  every  part  of  Asia,  and  not 
one  province  had  shaken  off  the  yoke.  Even  India, 
the  most  remote  of  Alexander's  conquests,  quietly 


submitted  to  Pytho  the  son  of  Agenor,  and  afterwards  Alexander', 
to  Seleucus,  who  subsequently  extended  his  govern-  s 
ment  over  that  portion  of  the  east. 

These  facts,  however,  while  they  illustrate  the  sago 
policy  and  extraordinary  talents  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
don,  display,  with  equal  clearness,  the  difficulties  which 
must  have  presented  themselves  to  his  commanders, 
when  standing  by  his  death-bed  at  Babylon ;  and  the 
perplexity  in  which  all  their  deliberations  must  have 
been  involved  when  consulting  on  the  affairs  of  so 
large  a  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  system  which 
was  actually  adopted,  and  the  momentous  conse- 
quences which  ensued,  from  the  ambition  and  jealousy 
of  the  great  men  to  whom  we  have  just  made  allusion, 
it  is  now  our  business  to  set  forth,  with  as  much  con- 
ciseness as  the  intricate  relations  and  brilliant  ex- 
ploits which  characterised  their  proceedings,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  will  permit  us  to  employ. 

In  entering  upon  this  portion  of  Grecian  history,  we 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  our  faithful  guide  Arrian, 
whose  authority,  as  a  narrator  of  facts,  is  deservedly 
very  high.  This  regret  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  wrote,  in  ten  books,  a  full  account 
of  the  transactions  which  followed  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander; a  work  which  is  no  longer  to  be  found  but  in 
the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,  where  we  are  presented 
with  an  abridgment  of  the  principal  occurrences  which 
marked  the  first  steps  of  the  Macedonian  generals 
after  the  loss  of  their  great  leader. 

As  the  children  born  to  Alexander  by  Asiatic  wo-  Family  of 
men  were  not  held  entitled  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty  Alexander, 
of  his  European  states,  that  monarch  is  said,  by 
Diodorus,  to  have  died  childless.  His  son  by  Barcina, 
the  widow  of  Memnon,  was  already  five  years  of  age  ; 
and  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian 
chief,  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy ;  but, 
besides  the  disqualification  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  reign  of  an  infant  king  promised  very  little 
security  to  the  wide  dominions  which  now  owned  the 
subjection  of  the  confederated  Greeks,  and  seemed 
still  worse  calculated  for  realizing  the  splendid  pro- 
jects to  which  the  arms  and  learning  of  that  renowned 
people  were  meant  to  be  directed.  Alexander  had  a 
half-brother,  the  son  of  Philine,  a  Thessalian  actress, 
and  two  sisters,  Cleopatra  and  Cynna;  the  former 
being  the  daughter  of  Olympias  as  well  as  of  Philip, 
the  latter  born  to  this  monarch  by  Eurydice",  an  Illyrian 
lady,  who  was  distinguished  by  masculine  habits  and 
the  most  warlike  propensities.  The  claims  of  the 
females  being  overlooked,  if,  indeed,  they  had  any 
right  to  the  succession,  the  eyes  of  the  army  were 
turned  to  Arrhidaeus,  the  brother  of  their  late  com-  Arrhidaus. 
mander  ;  a  youth  of  the  feeblest  intellect,  ignorant  of 
affairs,  and  altogether  unambitious,  as  it  should  seem, 
in  regard  to  the  honour  and  power  which  were  now 
placed  within  his  reach. 

Perdiccas,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Alexander 
with  his  ring  and  signet,  together  with  the  following 
eight  generals,  who  were  present  in  Babylon  at  the 
demise  of  the  king,  namely,  Leonatus,  Lysimachus, 
Aristonous,  Python,  Seleucus,  Eumenes,  Meleager,  and 
Nearchus,  assembled  forthwith  to  deliberate  on  the 
measures  which  it  behoved  them  to  pursue,  in  a 
crisis  so  extremely  important  and  perplexing.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  army  made  choice  of 
Arrhidaeus;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  this  ex- 
pression of  respect  to  the  house  of  Philip  was,  in  the 
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first  instance,  confined  to  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx, 
who  being  for  the  most  part  Macedonians,  were  more 
naturally  interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  and 
in  the  support  of  that  dynasty  to  which  their  country 
was  indebted  for  so  much  of  its  glory.  It  would 
almost  appear  too,  that  during  the  deliberations  which 
passed  at  Babylon,  on  this  momentous  occasion,  the 
cavalry  and  the  infantry  were  actuated  by  different 
motives,  and  represented,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
feelings  and  interests  which  belong  respectively 
to  an  aristocracy,  and  to  a  powerful  body  of  commons  ; 
for,  whilst  the  foot  soldiers  were  desirous  that  the 
reins  of  government  should  continue  to  be  held  by 
a  constitutional  sovereign,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  horsemen  would  not  have  been  dis- 
pleased to  behold  the  supreme  power  vested  in  one 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  extensive  empire  of  Alexander 
subjected  throughout  all  its  provinces  to  a  military 
despotism. 

It  was  on  the  day  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  king  that  his  generals  assembled  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  palace,  which  was  on  all  sides  thrown  open  so 
as  to  display  in  its  centre  to  the  surrounding  multitude, 
the  throne,  the  diadem,  and  the  armour  of  their 
lamented  sovereign.  The  character  of  Perdiccas,  still 
more  than  his  rank,  entitled  him  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  on  this  solemn  occasion ;  for  he  had  long  held  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  prince,  had  given 
proofs  of  the  greatest  talents  and  disinterestedness  in 
his  service,  and  had  consequently  acquired  that  degree 
of  influence  with  the  army,  which  would  have  disposed 
even  the  most  refractory  to  listen  to  his  counsel.  At 
his  first  departure  from  Macedon,  we  are  told  that, 
when  Alexander  divided  his  whole  property  amongst 
his  friends,  and  said  that  he  reserved  only  hope  for 
himself,  Perdiccas  alone  declined  the  bounty  of  the 
young  king  ;  intimating  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  as  he  was  determined  to  share  his  dangers,  he 
was  entitled  also  to  participate  in  his  hopes.  Nor  was 
his  conduct  ever  found  unworthy  of  the  noble  senti- 
ment with  which  he  entered  into  the  service  of  his 
magnanimous  master.  In  the  most  trying  scenes  of 
that  eventful  and  very  arduous  war  which  was  waged 
with  Persia,  Perdiccas  acquitted  himself  with  equal 
courage  and  address  ;  and  such  was  the  confidence 
which  Alexander  reposed  in  his  wisdom  and  faithful- 
ness, that  he  was  raised  to  the  first  place  in  his  council, 
and  received  from  the  dying  hand  of  that  renowned 
leader,  the  symbols  even  of  royal  authority 

Possessed  of  such  reputation  and  advantages,  it  can- 
not appear  surprising  that  Perdiccas  should  have 
aspired  to  a  share  of  the  power,  which  no  individual 
was  great  enough  to  exercise  alone,  and  tfhich,  who- 
ever should  be  named  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was 
eventually  to  be  divided  among  a  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Accordingly  we  find  that,  after  a  variety  of 
projects  had  been  discussed  in  the  assembly  of  the 
chiefs,  Aristonous  of  Pella,  a  companion  and  life-guard, 
ventured  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  intrusting  to 
the  favourite  general  of  their  deceased  master,  the 
supreme  administration,  under  the  title  of  regent.  If 
indeed  we  yield  to  the  authority  of  Curtius,  we  must 
admit  that  the  views  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
Perdiccas  were  even  somewhat  more  ambitious,  for 
the  words  which  this  historian  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  orator  of  Pella,  claim  openly,  for  the  commander 
now  named,  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  prerogative 


of  a  king.     "  Alexandrum  consultum,  cui  relinqueret  Alexander! 
regnum,  voluisse  optimum  deligi:  judicatum  auten.  .1) 
ipso   optimum   Perdiccam,    cui   annulum    tradidi- 
Neque  enim  unum  eum  assedisse  morienti,  sed  circum- 
ferentem   oculos,    ex  turba  amicorum   delegisse    cui 
traderet.   Placere  igitur  summam  imperii  ad  Perdiccam 
deferri." 

The  elevation  of  one  individual,  however  worthy, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  envy  and  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  such  as  did  not  enjoy  his  countenance, 
or  were  unaccustomed  to  co-operate  in  his  views  of 
policy.  Meleager,  the  general  of  the  infantry,  was  in 
the  predicament  now  described.  He  dreaded  the 
ascendancy  of  Perdiccas;  and,  in  order  to  obstruct  his 
plans,  he  infused  into  the  phalanx  the  strongest  sus- 
picions against  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  against  his  fide-  Division 
lity  to  the  house  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  thereby  among  tLe 
urged  the  generous  feelings  of  the  soldiers  to  declare  tn°Pt- 
themselves  more  loudly  for  the  accession  of  Arrhidaeus. 
The  intemperance  of  the  one  party,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  other,  had  nearly  brought  the  victorious  troops 
of  Alexander  to  stain  their  arms  in  the  blood  of  one 
another ;  a  catastrophe  which,  it  is  said,  was  pre- 
vented chiefly  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the  throne. 
Perceiving  that  the  phalangites  were  about  to  attack 
the  horsemen,  who  still  opposed  their  choice,  Arrhi- 
daeus threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  their  body  and 
entreated  them  to  relinquish  their  sanguinary  inten- 
tions. "If this  diadem,"  he  exclaimed,  "can  be  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  wounds  and  death  of  Macedonians,  I  Checked  by 
will  instantly  divest  myself  of  the  pernicious  ornament !  Arruidjr'ls- 
Take  back,1'  he  continued,  "  the  fatal  present ;  give  it 
to  some  one  worthier  than  I  am,  if  he  can  preserve  the 
splendid  deposit  unstained  by  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men !"  This  spirited  behaviour  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  army  unanimously  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  new  monarch ;  and  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  law  under  the  direction  of  a  military  re- 
gency, they  allowed  condign  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  a  few  of  the  most  factious  of  their  number,  who 
seemed  to  meditate  still  more  dangerous  innovations. 

The  imbecility  of  Arrhidaeus  and  his  total  ignorance  Birth  of 
of  business  dictated  at  once  the  necessity  of  a  regency;  Alexander, 
which  consisted  at  first  of  Perdiccas  and  Leonatus,  and  RQ^^ 
afterwards  of  these  two  commanders  with  Meleager, 
the  general  of  the  foot,  as  a  colleague.     During  these 
arrangements,  too,  provision  was  made  in  behalf  ot 
the  child  of  Roxana,  should  she  happen  to  have  a  son. 
It  was  declared  that  the  infant  should  be  associated 
in  the  government  with  his  uncle ;  and  as  the  event 
soon   answered  their  expectations,  the  boy  was  ho- 
noured  with  his   father's  name,  and  ordered  to   be 
treated  with  all  the  respect  and  care  which  were  due 
to  the  co-heir  of  so  powerful  an  empire. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled  for  the  official  Distribu- 
administration  of  the  regal  authority,  the  more  impor-  « 
tant  business,  of  assigning  to  the  several  commanders  pro 
the  provinces  which  they  were  to  govern,  became  the 
next  subject  of  discussion.   The  cautious  policy  of  the 
son  of  Lagus,  shewed  itself  in  the  choice  which  he 
made  of  Egypt,  a   country  which  was  at  once  de- 
tached from  the  dominions  of  his  colleagues,  so  soon 
to  become  his  rivals  and  enemies,  and  also  easily  pro- 
tected  from    invasion,   owing   to   the    impracticable 
nature  of  the  territory  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
The  veteran  Craterus,  who  had  been  sent  from  Babylon 
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Biography,  to  relieve  Antipater  in  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
was  now  associated  with  him  in  the  care  of  the  here- 
ditary states.  The  Thracians  were  confided  to  the 
charge  of  Lysimachus;  who,  from  his  bold  and  war- 
like character,  was  thought  to  resemble  the  spirited 
barbarians  over  whom  he  was  placed.  Eumenes  was 
named  to  Cappadocia;  Antigonus  to  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  and  Leonatus  to  the  Lesser.  The  imperial 
district  of  Persis  was  continued  to  Peucestes  ;  whilst 
Python  received  the  important  province  of  Media,  in 
which  he  might  exercise  his  vigilance  and  military  skill 
against  the  faithless  and  predatory  tribes  who  occupied 
its  mountainous  frontiers.  Seleucus  remained  at 
Babylon  as  lieutenant  to  Perdiccas,  in  his  capacity  of 
chief  of  the  equestrian  companions  ;  and  Aristonous, 
the  personal  friend  of  the  regent,  continued  likewise 
at  the  seat  of  government,  without  charging  himself 
with  any  special  command.  The  minor  provinces 
and  military  stations  were  provisionally  committed  to 
the  officers  who  happened  to  hold  them  at  the  death 
of  the  king  ;  a  measure  which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire, 
as  well  as  to  the  consolidation  of  that  system  of  mild 
and  popular  ascendancy  over  the  Asiatics,  of  which 
Alexander  set  so  distinguished  an  example,  and  which 
was  unquestionably  the  principal  means  of  establishing 
in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  Grecian  sovereigns,  founded 
by  Seleucus. 

During  the  time  that  these  appointments  were  under 
Alexander,  consideration,  the  body  of  him  to  whose  successful 
enterprise  and  commanding  genius  they  were  all  due, 
was  allowed  to  remain   neglected  in  the  putrifying 
climate  of  Babylon.     Orders  were  at  length  given  by 
Perdiccas  to  have  the  royal  corpse   embalmed ;   and 
preparations  were  set  on  foot  for  a  pompous  interment 
of  it,  in  the  sacred  ground  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter    Ammon,   situated,  as   the   reader   has    been 
already   informed,    in  one  of  those  green   and    lux- 
uriant spots  which  cheer,  at  intervals,  the  solitude  of 
the  Lybian  desert.     It  was  not,  however,  until  after 
the  lapse   of  two  years,  that  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  actually  celebrated  ;  and  the  great  Macedonian 
hero  was  then   committed  to  the  ground,  not  within 
the  precincts  of  the  African   temple,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  commanded,  but  in  his  own  city  of  Alexandria, 
a  monument  of  his  talents  and  beneficence,  which  con- 
ferred upon  his  name  far  greater  glory  than  his  imagi- 
nary descent  from  the  king  of  the  gods.     "  This  late 
honour  to  his  memory,"  says  Dr.  Gillies,  "  could  ill 
reconcile  his  indignant  shade  to  the  dereliction  of  the 
vast  and  beneficial  schemes  which  had  long  occupied 
him ;  the  improvement  in  his  fleet  and  army,  his  dis- 
coveries by  sea  and  land,  the  productive  and  commer- 
cial industry  which  he  had  made  to  flourish,  and  that 
happy  intercourse  of  sentiment  and  affection  in  which 
he  had  laboured  to  unite  distant  and  hostile  nations. 
After  his  controlling  mind  had  withdrawn,  the  system 
which  he  had  formed  and  actuated  fell  in  pieces :  yet 
during   the   distracted   period   of  twenty-two   years 
preceding  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  which  finally 
decided  the  pretensions  of  his  followers,  many  great 
events  deserve  commemoration,   and  many  splendid 
characters  will  attract  regard.    Their  brightness,  in- 
deed, was  hitherto  dimmed  by  the  matchless  effulgence 
of  Alexander;    and  their  individual  renown  is  still 
lessened  by  their  shining  together  in  one  constellation. 
To  a  hasty  and  impatient  survey,  their  history  presents 
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a  wild  maze  of  crimes  and  calamities ;  but  in  a  full  Alexander's 
and  connected  narrative,  their  transactions  will  interest  Successors, 
the  statesman,  the  general,  and  above  all,  the  philoso- 
pher ;  who  knows  that  by  just  delineations  of  guilt 
and  misery,  men  are  more  powerfully  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  duty,  than  by  the  most  engaging  pictures 
of  virtue  and  of  happiness.' 

As  affairs  were  at  first  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  Perdiccas,  we  shall,  in  the  early  part  of  our  narrative, 
confine  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  such  events  as 
were  connected  with  his  direct  government,  or  influ- 
enced by  his  more  concealed  policy.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, and  not  without  much  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  generals  who  departed  from  Babylon, 
as  governors  of  provinces,  entertained,  from  the  first 
moment  that  they  were  invested  with  power,  the 
intention  of  rendering  themselves  independent  sove- 
reigns, and  even  of  enlarging  their  dominions  at  the 
expense  of  one  another ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Perdiccas  has  been  suspected,  and  apparently  not 
without  reason,  of  the  wish  to  employ  them  as  his 
tools,  as  long  as  he  should  require  their  service  ;  and 
of  designing,  ultimately,  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  the  sole  successor  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror.  The  worst  of  these  suspicions  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  conduct  which  was  actually  pur- 
sued on  the  one  side  and  the  other :  and  an  occurrence 
soon  took  place  which  shewed,  in  uo  favourable  light, 
the  principles  on  which  the  regent  exercised  authority, 
and  the  motives  from  which  he  was  served,  even  by 
those  who  professed  to  be  the  most  devoted  to  his 
interests. 

When  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  reducing  to  Revolt  of 
obedience  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  country  tlie  merce- 
which  stretches  to  the  north  and  east  of  Media,  he  " 
stationed,  at  the  several  military  posts  which  he  erected 
in  that  strong  ground,  about  twenty  thousand  merce- 
nary Greeks,  who  were  to  act  in  the  double  capacity 
of  colonists  and  soldiers.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
these  exiles  hear  of  the  death  of  the  king,  than  they 
came  to  the  resolution  of  placing  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  Philon,  a  commander  of  their  own 
choice,  and  of  commencing  a  laborious  march  west- 
ward into  their  native  Greece.  Perdiccas  instantly 
resolved  to  defeat  their  intentions.  Draughting  about 
four  thousand  horse  and  foot  from  the  army  at  Babylon, 
he  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  expedition  to  check 
the  migratory  colonists ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the 
alacrity  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  disagreeable 
service,  he  gave  them  leave  to  choose  the  commander 
to  whose  skill  and  sagacity  they  might  be  disposed  to 
commit  themselves.  They  unanimously  fixed  on  Py- 
thon, who  being  approved  by  the  regent,  received 
a  commission  to  act  against  the  devoted  mercenaries, 
and  to  demand  from  the  provincial  governors,  through 
whose  territory  he  was  to  pass,  a  reinforcement  of 
ten  thousand  foot  and  nearly  as  many  cavalry. 

Python  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  so  large  a  Treachery 
force,  gave  way  to  the  temptation  which  then,  perhaps,  of  Python» 
for  the  first  time,  assailed  his  fidelity,  of  employing  *°e  ™™*~ 
their  arms  not  only  in  rendering  his  Median  govern-  Greeks, 
ment  independent  of  the  controlling  power  at  Babylon, 
but  even  of  adding  to  it  the  important  provinces  of 
Upper  Asia.  The  vigilance  of  Perdiccas,  however,  was 
not  to    be  deceived.     Suspecting   the  views  of  the 
general,  or  being  apprized  of  his  real  intentions,  he 
sent  orders  to  Python  of  so  public  a  nature  that  they 
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could  neither  be  concealed  nor  evaded,  to  put  all  the 
Greeks  to  death,  and  divide  their  property  among  his 
Macedonian  soldiers.  The  device  succeeded.  The 
circumstances  of  the  massacre,  as  related  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  are  too  horrible  to  be  believed,  were  not  the 
fact  itself  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Python,  who,  when  he  at  length  turned  his 
hand  against  Perdiccas  is  supposed  to  have  avenged 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  to  have  gratified 
his  own  resentment. 

The  attention  of  the  viceroy  was  soon  after  attracted 
to  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  to  oppose 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Antigonus  and  Leonatus. 
When  Alexander  passed  through  that  country,  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  numerous  host  of  Darius  on 
the  confines  of  Syria,  he  satisfied  himself  with  reduc- 
ing to  temporary  submission  the  warlike  chiefs  who 
commanded  in  the  upper  provinces  ;  convinced  that, 
if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success  in  his  ap- 
proaching campaigns  against  the  great  king,  all  the 
western  dependencies  of  the  Persian  empire  would 
necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allied  Greeks. 
Cappadocia,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  still  remained 
unconquered;  and  although  these  rich  provinces, 
together  with  Paphlagonia  were,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  assigned  to  Eumenes,  the  arduous  task  of 
compelling  them  to  own  the  supremacy  of  Macedon, 
was  yet  to  be  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  governor.  The  natives  of  the  northern  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  were  remarkable  for  courage,  strength  of 
body,  and  the  love  of  independence ;  and  the  Paphla- 
gonians,  in  particular,  had  acquired  so  much  fame  as 
skilful  and  intrepid  horsemen,  that  they  were  usually 
honoured  by  the  Persians  as  allies,  instead  of  being 
viewed  in  the  light  of  tributaries.  At  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force  of  these  hardy  barbarians,  Ariarathes, 
their  prince,  proud  of  his  lineage  and  jealous  of  his 
rights,  was  prepared  to  dispute  the  claims  of  any 
Macedonian  captain,  who  should  advance  into  his 
territory. 

Perdiccas,  aware  of  the  opposition  that  Eumenes 
might  have  to  encounter  in  taking  possession  of  his 
government,  had  issued  an  order  to  Antigonus  and 
Leonatus,  the  commanders  of  the  two  Phrygias,  to 
assist  him  with  their  arms.  The  former  of  these 
officers  refused  to  obey  the  protector ;  alleging  that 
as  he  had  received  his  province  from  Alexander  him- 
self, he  owed  no  fealty  to  the  mere  representative  of 
his  imbecile  brother.  Leonatus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  seduced  by  views  still  more  ambitious,  having 
projected  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the  own  sister 
of  the  late  king,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  which  he  hoped  to  possess,  in  his 
own  right  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  wife.  He  therefore 
declined  to  assist  Eumenes  with  forces,  which,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  now  stated,  he  intended  to  employ 
against  the  Greeks,  who  were  already  endeavouring 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  Philip,  and 
afterwards  against  Antipater,  or  even  Perdiccas,  should 
these  wary  generals  oppose  his  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Alexander. 

Eumenes,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance 
from  the  governors  of  the  two  Phrygias,  threw  him- 
self on  the  protection  of  the  regent,  who  instantly 
moved  with  the  royal  army  towards  Cappadocia. 
Ariarathes  immediately  took  the  field,  to  repel  his 
formidable  invaders.  He  is  said  to  have  had  thirty 
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valour,  unaided  by  discipline,  exerted    itself  in  vaii.. 

when   it  had  to  contend  with  the  veteran  troops  of' 

Macedon,   led  on  by  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  two  of 

their  most  accomplished  generals.   The  Cappadocians 

were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  gallant 

prince,  with  his  family  and  kindred,  who  unfortunately 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  were  put  to  death  with 

every  circumstance  of  pain  and  ignominy.     Eumenes 

was  established  in   the  satrapy  which  was  rendered 

vacant ;  and  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  contributed, 

for  a  time,  to  support  the  authority  of  his  patron  the 

regent. 

The  flame  of  rebellion  next  burst  forth  in  the  wild 
mountains  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria.  Laranda,  the 
capital  of  the  former  district,  was  soon  taken  by  assault,  ^ 
and  the  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold 
into  slavery  :  but  the  defence  of  Isaura  was  attended 
with  a  series  of  incidents,  so  characteristic  of  barba- 
rian warfare,  that  we  are  induced  to  narrate  them 
at  greater  length.  Finding,  after  a  continued  assault 
of  two  days,  that  their  walls  and  armour  could  no 
longer  avail  them,  the  besieged  came  to  the  desperate 
resolution  of  burning  their  houses,  wives,  children,  and 
parents,  with  the  most  precious  of  their  effects ;  and 
having,  by  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  secured  from 
the  indignities  of  conquest  the  persons  whom  they 
held  most  dear  in  the  world,  they  again  mounted  their 
tottering  ramparts,  and  repelled  the  besiegers  with 
a  degree  of  fierceness  tind  hardihood  bordering  on 
frenzy.  Astonished  at  the  resistance  which  he  en- 
countered, Jind  unable  to  account  for  the  dreadful 
conflagration  which  he  beheld,  Perdiccas  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  walls  to  wait  the  issue  of  so  strange 
an  event.  The  Isaurians,  it  is  said,  having  no  longer 
any  enemy  upon  whom  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their 
country,  rushed  from  the  walls  to  precipitate  their 
bodies  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  leaving  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Macedonians,  nothing  except  the 
burning  ruins  of  their  town,  and  such  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  as  the  fire  did  not  consume. 

In  all  the  arts  connected  with  war,  in  rapidity  of  in 
movement,  decision,  military  skill,  and  personal  bra-  Penliccas. 
very,  Perdiccas  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  able  cap- 
tains who  had  served  under  the  standard  of  Alexander. 
But,  in  the  management  of  the  passions,  and  in  the 
application  of  motives,  among  men  of  high  spirits  and 
aspiring  views,  he  was  not  perhaps  a  match  for  the 
sagacious  Ptolemy,  or  the  intriguing  Antigonus.  To 
secure  his  interests  and  increase  his  popularity  with 
the  Macedonians,  the  governor  of  Egypt  proposed  to 
form  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  daughter  of  Anti- 
pater;  and  it  was  not  till  Perdiccas  was  awakened  to 
a  perception  of  the  numerous  advantages  likely  to 
attend  this  alliance,  that  he  resolved  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Nicaea 
for  himself.  But  as  policy  dictated  this  marriage,  it 
cannot  seem  surprising  that  it  should  almost  instantly 
have  been  dissolved  upon  the  same  unwarrantable 
ground.  It  was  suggested  to  the  regent  that,  as 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  the  late  king,  was  still  dis- 
engaged, he  ought  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  the 
supreme  power,  by  connecting  himself  with  a  princess 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne  ;  a  measure  which  would 
at  once  further  his  own  views,  and  disappoint  the 
numerous  intrigues  which  were  already  forming  against 
him,  both  in  Egypt  and  the  two  Phrygias. 
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Biography.  But  the  intentions  of  Perdiccas  being  known,  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  a  body,  to  whom  even  he  was 
compelled  to  yield.  The  Macedonian  army,  attached 
to  the  house  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  preferring  an 
hereditary  monarch,  though  unwarlike,  to  the  ablest 
general,  who  had  no  other  claim  than  his  talents,  seem 
to  have  felt  alarm  and  suspicion  upon  discovering 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  viceroy.  To  thwart  his 
intentions,  they  resolved  to  strengthen  the  reigning 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  by  a  marriage  between 
Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice"  his  niece,  the  widow  of  his 
cousin  Avmyntas ;  a  lady  of  a  singularly  romantic  dis- 
position, and  opposed,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  interests 
of  Perdiccas.  The  jealousy  of  this  great  general  being 
Marriage  of  excited  by  the  interference  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  by 
Arrhidaeus.  tne  bold  pretensions  of  themotherof  the  intended  bride, 
he  is  said  to  have  procured  her  murder  under  the  most 
revolting  circumstances ;  a  suspicion  which,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  continues  to  inflict  a  stain  on  his 
character,  and  to  arraign  the  purity  of  his  motives  in 
every  subsequent  act  of  his  government.  The  imme- 
diate consequences  were  alarming  in  the  extreme  : 
the  soldiers  displayed  the  most  violent  symptoms  of 
mutiny  ;  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  everywhere 
loud  and  violent  ;  and  Perdiccas,  urged  by  these  ex- 
pressions ot  public  discontent,  appears  to  have  post- 
poned his  union  with  Cleopatra,  whilst  he  forwarded 
that  of  his  royal  rivals. 

Having  quashed  the  mutinous  disposition  which  had 
shewn  itself  among  the  Macedonians,  and  conciliated 
the  contending  interests  of  his  domestic  retainers,  the 
regent  turned  his  eyes  towards  Phrygia  and  Egypt, 
where  an  ambition  equal  to  his  own,  and  talents  in 
some  respects  superior,  were  busily  employed  in  con- 
certing plans  for  undermining  that  power,  which  he 
was  labouring  so  sedulously  to  enlarge  and  consolidate. 
The  means  that  he  possessed  were  considerable  ;  and 
the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  could  command  for  em- 
ploying those  means,  were  such  as  to  promise  the 
most  ample  success.  Besides  his  brother  Meetas, 
and  Attalus  the  husband  of  his  sister,  both  men  of 
courage  and  address,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  his 
service,  he  had  Seleucus,  a  young  officer  of  the  greatest 
talents ;  Aristonous,  a  life-guard  and  companion  under 
the  late  king;  Python,  a  brave  though  unsteady 
commander;  and  Eumenes,  whose  powerful  mind, 
stimulated  by  gratitude,  bent  all  its  exertions  in  favour 
of  the  regent,  as  well  in  the  council  as  in  the  field. 
Jealousy  of  ^ne  refusal  °f  Antigonus  to  assist  Eumenes  in  mak- 
Antigonus.  i°g  good  his  claims  upon  Cappadocia,  was  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  Perdiccas  now  summoned  that  governor 
to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct 
in  the  presence  of  the  Macedonian  army,  the  judges  of 
all  military  offences,  or  to  submit  to  the  penalty  which 
they  might  see  fit  to  award.  The  governor  of  Phrygia, 
perceiving  the  object  of  the  regent,  instead  of  answer- 
ing his  summons,  made  haste  to  court  the  alliance  of 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  who  resided  at  Pella,  as  joint 
tutors  to  the  king,  and  protectors  of  his  European  do- 
minions. Nor  were  the  representations  of  Antigonus 
alone,  urged  on  this  momentous  occasion.  Ptolemy, 
also,  alarmed  at  the  projects  of  Perdiccas,  had  sent  a 
pressing  embassy  to  Macedon,  recommending  the 
expediency  of  a  coalition,  in  order  to  check  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  protector,  and  to  defeat  his  aims,  now 
no  longer  ambiguous,  at  exclusive  dominion  both  in 
the  east  and  west. 
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A  treaty  was  forthwith  concluded  among  these  Alexander's 
vigilant  commanders;  the  object  of  which  was,  first,  Succcssors 
by  force  of  arms,  to  restrict  the  authority  of  Perdiccas, 
and  then  to  establish  their  own,  in  their  several  pro- 
vinces, by  adding  to  their  territory,  where  that  was 
practicable,  and  by  abjuring  all  dependence  on  the 
central  government.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme, 
Antipater  and  Craterus  were  to  march  into  Asia,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  co-operate  with  Antigonus; 
Ptolemy  was  to  continue  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and 
to  strengthen  his  resources  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Africa,  and,  by  means  of  a  maritime  force,  in 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  till  Antipa- 
ter could  return  to  Macedon,  to  resume  his  charge  as 
viceroy,  the  government  in  Europe  was  to  be  exercised 
by  Polysperchon,  one  of  the  oldest  captains  that  had  against* 
served  under  Alexander.  Perdiccas. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Perdiccas  could 
remain  uninformed  of  these  proceedings..  Aware 
of  the  quarter  whence  the  main  opposition  to  him 
had  arisen,  and  jealous  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  Ptolemy  at  home  and  abroad,  he  resolved  to  invade 
Egypt,  and  thereby  make  the  intriguing  governor 
sustain  the  first  pressure  of  the  war  which  he  had  so 
industriously  provoked.  Meanwhile,  to  punish  Anti- 
gonus, to  whose  disobedience  he  was  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  now  animated 
the  other  generals,  he  stripped  him  of  all  his  satrapies, 
and  joined  them  to  the  valuable  provinces  already 
intrusted  to  the  faithful  Eumenes. 

Both  parties  set  themselves  in  motion,  with  the  Operations 
view  of  striking  a  blow  which  each  hoped  would  crush  of  i,  ,n 
the  pretensions  of  the  other ;  and  thus  whilst  Perdiccas  fe 
marched  towards  Syria,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  Antipater 
and  Craterus  were  making  arrangements  for  a  descent 
into  Asia.  The  order  of  events  requires  that  we  should 
attend,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  occurrences  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  country,  where  Eumenes,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  was  left  by  the  regent 
to  defend  his  provinces  against  the  insurrectionary 
generals  and  their  adherents.  Perdiccas  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  the  skill  and  bravery  of  this  celebrated 
commander  ;  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
success  of  Eumenes,  in  this  memorable  campaign, 
arose  not  more  from  his  own  talents,  than  from  the 
foolish  measures  which  his  antagonists  were  induced  to 
pursue.  Neoptolemus,  a  young  Macedonian  of  royal 
blood,  having  taken  offence  at  the  preferment  of 
Eumenes,  abandoned  the  cause  of  Perdiccas,  and  went 
over  to  Antipater  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  which 
he  was  eager  to  employ  against  his  former  patron. 
But  his  pernicious  counsel  more  than  countervailed 
the  additional  strength  which  he  brought  to  his  new 
allies.  By  repeated  assurances  that  the  army  com- 
manded by  Eumenes  consisted  of  a  mere  rabble, 
hastily  collected,  and  destitute  alike  of  courage  and 
discipline,  he  prevailed  on  Antipater  and  Craterus  to 
divide  their  forces  ;  and  thus,  whilst  the  latter,  in  the 
fullest  confidence  of  victory,  took  the  field  against  the 
lieutenant  of  Perdiccas,  the  former  proceeded  towards 
the  Cilician  passes,  with  the  view  of  distracting  the 
operations  of  Perdiccas  himself,  and  of  thereby  afford- 
ing aid  to  the  Egyptian  governor,  now  threatened 
with  an  inroad  in  the  direction  we  have  just  described. 

Craterus,   assisted  by  the    advice  of  Neoptolemus, 
advanced  against  their  antagonist,  who  had  now  en-  over  Crate- 
camped    near   the   plain  of  Troy.     The    infantry  on  rus. 
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Biography,  either  side,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Gillies,  did  not 
fall  short  of  twenty  thousand.  The  troops  of  Eu- 
inenes  were  a  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 
Those  of  Craterus  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
former.  This  difference,  however,  was  not  accom- 
panied with  any  corresponding  effect,  since,  through 
the  dexterity  of  Eumenes,  the  engagement  was  de- 
cided without  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  masses  of 
foot  into  close  action.  On  the  day  of  battle,  he  posted 
his  Asiatic  horse  in  opposition  to  the  enemy's  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Craterus.  The  left,  headed 
by  Neoptolemus,  he  determined  to  combat  in  person 
with  his  select  band  of  cavalry,  only  three  hundred  in 
number}  hoping,  whatever  might  be  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  to  chastise  the  insolence  and  treachery  of 
that  haughty  youth.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  came  in 
sight,  descending  from  a  hill  in  Hellespontian  Phrygia, 
the  barbarian  cavalry  rushed  forward  to  a  desperate 
conflict,  in  which  they  had  been  ordered  by  Eumenes 
neither  to  listen  to  terms,  nor  to  give  quarter.  Cra- 
terus, astonished  at  the  regularity  and  fierceness  of 
their  assault,  and  upbraiding,  it  is  said,  the  fatal  con- 
fidence of  Neoptolemus,  exerted  a  degree  of  obstinate 
valour,  worthy  of  a  favourite  of  Alexander,  in  order 
to  check  this  barbarian  onset,  and  bring  his  phalanx 
to  the  charge  ;  but  being  dismounted  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  either  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  or  by  the 
stroke  of  a  sword,  he  was  trampled  under  foot,  and 
lay  undistinguished  among  the  crowd  of  wounded. 

Meanwhile  an  extraordinary  spectacle  had  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  opposite  wing.  Eumenes  and  Neopto- 
lemus had  no  sooner  beheld  each  other,  than  their  old 
animosity,  inflamed  by  recent  injuries,  transported 
them  into  mutual  fury.  They  darted  forward  with 
such  impetuosity,  throwing  the  reins  from  their  left 
hands,  that  in  the  shock  or  subsequent  struggle,  their 
horses  escaped  from  under  them.  Neoptolemus  was 
first  on  foot,  but  this  seeming  advantage  only  ex- 
posed him  to  a  thrust,  by  which  he  was  ham-strung, 
and  disabled.  The  combat  continued  fiercely,  Neop- 
tolemus supporting  himself  on  his  knee,  until  Eumenes 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  his  antagonist,  who 
expired  in  the  exertion  of  retorting  it. 

and  of  Cra-  In  this  engagement,  two  of  Alexander's  generals 
terus.  were  defeated  and  slain.  Their  conqueror,  too,  was 
severely  wounded  :  yet,  wounded  as  he  was,  Eumenes 
mounted  his  horse,  and  as  the  opposing  wing  of  the 
enemy  was  totally  routed,  hastened  to  that  part  of  the 
field  where  Craterus  lay  struggling  with  death.  He 
arrived  in  time  to  bestow  the  last  cares  on  an  ancient 
and  respected  friend,  and  to  testify  to  him  the  utmost 
regret  that  ambition  and  the  chances  of  war  had  ever 
set  them  against  each  other. 

The  loss  of  the  two  commanders  determined  the 
victory  in  favour  of  Eumenes ;  for,  though  the  pha- 
lanx remained  still  unbroken,  there  was  no  longer  any 
one  to  guide  its  movements,  or  to  make  another  effort 
to  recover  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  greater  part 
of  that  body  fled  across  the  mountains  to  join  Anti- 
pater  in  the  south  ;  whilst  the  victor,  satisfied  with  the 
unexpected  success  which  he  had  obtained,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Celaenae,  and  prepared  to  communi- 
cate with  Perdiccas. 

Expedition       But  the  fate  of  this  renowned  general  was  already 

ofPerdiccas  sealed.     Having  reached  the   confines  of  Egypt,  he 

into  Egypt.  summoned  Ptolemy  to  appear  before  the  royal  army, 

and  answer  to  various  charges  which  they  had  to  urge 


against  him.  Ptolemy  appeared,  and  justified  his  co  i- 
duct  on  all  the  points  wherein  he  was  uccuseii 
pretence,  however,  was  all  that  was  wanting,  and  IVr- 
diccas  could  not  fail  to  find  one.  He  impeached  the 
governor  of  Egypt  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
arrested  the  funeral  convoy,  whilst  proceeding  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  of  having  committed 
the  remains  of  Alexander  to  a  tomb  in  the  new  city  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  To  punish  this  breach  of 
authority,  Perdiccas  dragged  his  army  through  the 
desert,  and  appeared  before  Pelusium,  a  fortress  which 
was  at  that  time  esteemed  the  key  of  Egypt.  The 
preparations  of  Ptolemy  were  equal  to  the  emergency 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  He  had  employed 
all  the  resources  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  art,  to  check 
the  advance  of  his  able  adversary ;  and  so  skilfully 
were  his  measures  for  this  purpose  concerted  and  pur- 
sued, that  all  the  experience  ofPerdiccas,  seconded  by 
the  veteran  troops  of  Macedonia,  was  found  unavailing, 
and  his  most  vigorous  efforts  were  completely  baffled. 
A  nocturnal  attack  on  a  fortress  named  the  Camel'? 
Wall,  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  invader. 
Crossing  the  Nile  in  the  dark,  more  than  a  thousand 
men  were  lost  in  the  stream  ;  whilst  the  rest  of  tht 
army,  divided  by  the  river,  and  unable  to  afford  assist- 
ance to  one  another,  when  assailed  by  the  disciplined 
soldiers  of  Ptolemy,  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  ol 
their  enemies.  The  policy,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  conqueror,  dictated  gentle- 
ness and  humanity  towards  the  unfortunate  invaders. 
The  Macedonians,  it  is  said,  were  struck  with  the  con- 
trast between  him  whom  they  came  to  attack,  and  the 
more  stern  master  whom  they  had  undertaken  to  serve. 
Other  circumstances,  too,  had  contributed  to  lessen 
the  popularity  and  power  of  Perdiccas.  Deprived  of 
the  wise  counsels  of  Eumenes,  he  had  recently  ap- 
peared haughty  and  self-willed  ;  insomuch,  that  Py- 
thon, Seleucus,  and  Antigenes,  a  celebrated  leader  of 
the  Hydaspists,  are  all  reported  to  have  become  dis- 
gusted with  his  Government,  and  even  unfriendly  to 
his  person.  After  his  defeat  on  the  Nile,  accordingly, 
and  whilst  he  was  meditating  new  measures  for  re- 
ducing Egypt,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his 
life,  headed  by  Python,  a  faithless  and  unprincipled 
satrap,  who,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  had  likewise 
a  private  grudge  to  revenge  on  the  head  of  his  patron. 
The  tent  of  Perdiccas  was  entered  in  the  night,  and, 
in  this  manner,  he  who  had,  during  three  years, 
wielded  the  immense  power  of  Alexander's  empire, 
fell  at  last  an  unresisting  victim  under  the  hands  of 
his  perfidious  followers. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  the  army  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  victory  obtained  by  Eumenes  over  Cra- 
terus and  Neoptolemus  ;  which,  had  it  arrived  forty- 
eight  hours  sooner,  would  probably  have  prevented 
the  meeting  of  the  troops,  and,  consequently,  that 
new  position  of  affairs,  which  ultimately  proved  so  fa- 
vourable to  Ptolemy,  Antipater,  and  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  adhered  to  their  interests. 

We  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  assumed 
an  aspect  extremely  threatening  to  the  Macedonian 
ascendancy,  and  employed  for  some  time  all  the  wisdom 
and  military  skill  of  Antipater.  The  republican  party 
at  Athens,  "although  much  weakened  by  the  banu 
ment  of  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  the  unparalleled 
successes  of  the  confederated  army  in  Asia,  had  never- 
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theless  obtained  such  a  degree  of  influence  as  was  suf- 
'  ficient  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
revive  their  ardour  for  war.  Preparatory  to  a  league 
among  the  Grecian  states,  for  throwing  off  the  con- 
trol of  Macedon,  the  great  orator  was  recalled  to 
Athens.  Embassies  were  sent  to  all  the  surrounding 
republics,  inviting  their  co-operation  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Athenians  raised  about  six  thousand 
native  troops,  which,  together  with  eight  thousand 
mercenaries,  who  had  just  returned  from  Asia,  they 
placed  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes,  a  citizen  of 
great  ardour,  and  considerable  military  talents.  To 
this  respectable  force  was  added,  by  the  ^tolians,  a 
contingent  of  seven  thousand  youths,  the  flower  of 
their  country  :  and  a  few  recruits  appear  to  have  been 
sent,  to  augment  the  republican  army,  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Doris,  Phocis,  and  the  wild  vallies 
concealed  by  Pelion  and  the  famed  Parnassus.  Thebes 
was  now  no  more.  Sparta  declined  to  act  a  part 
under  Athens.  The  Acha^ans  and  Arcadians  listened  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  shrank  from  the  hazard 
of  unsuccessful  hostilities.  The  Athenians,  therefore, 
were  the  principal  parties  in  the  Lamian  war,  usually 
so  called  from  the  name  of  a  town  where  the  leading 
events  of  the  campaign  occurred,  and  before  which 
Leosthenes  fell  in  battle. 

Antipater,  informed  of  these  preparations,  advanced 
into  Thessaly  with  fourteen  thousand  horse  anil  foot ; 
sending  messengers,  at  the  same  time,  to  Leonatus, 
the  governor  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  to  Craterus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  veterans,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  accelerate  theirreinforcements.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  Antipater  found 
that  the  Athenians  had  already  taken  post  at  that  fa- 
mous pass.  He  attacked  them,  and  was  defeated ; 
and  being  unable  either  to  renew  the  combat,  or  to 
make  good  his  retreat,  he  threw  his  troops  into 
Lamia,  a  well-fortified  town,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  the  Malian  gulph.  Leosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  blockaded  the  place  with  all  his 
forces,  and  even  attempted  repeatedly  to  storm  it,  be- 
fore the  expected  succours  could  arrive.  The  be- 
sieged were  neither  less  active  nor  less  vigilant.  They 
made  a  sally  upon  the  enemy's  lines ;  in  repelling 
which,  the  brave  Leosthenes  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  soon  had  his  services  rewarded  with  the  honours 
of  a  magnificent  burial,  and  the  flowers  of  a  funeral 
oration. 

Leonatus,  meanwhile,  approached  at  the  head  of 
twenty-three  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  cavalry.  Antiphilus,  who  now 
commanded  the  Greeks,  relinquished  immediately  the 
works  before  Lamia,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  go- 
vernor of  Phrygia  ;  carrying  with  him  an  army  nearly 
equal  to  the  Macedonians  in  foot,  and  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding it  in  excellent  horsemen.  A  furious  conflict 
ensued  on  the  northern  confines  of  Thessaly,  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  once  more  successful.  Leonatus 
was  among  the  slain.  The  cavalry  whom  he  led  to 
the  charge  suffered  greatly  from  the  impetuous  valour 
of  the  Thessalian  horse ;  and  the  phalanx  itself, 
broken  and  confused,  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains. 

This  disaster  was,  however,  soon  repaired.  Anti- 
pater joined  the  fugitives  with  his  troops  from  La- 
mia, and  Craterus  was  at  hand  with  ten  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  of  Macedon,  eager  to  recover  the 


reputation  of  their  arms,  and  to  chastise  the  vanity  of  Alexander's 
the  boastful  Greeks.    The  whole  army  under  Antipater  Successors, 
exceeded  forty  thousand   heavy-armed   foot,  besides 
three  thousand  archers  and  five  thousand  cavalry.    An- 
tiphilus, on  the  other  hand,  had  sustained  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  the  numerical  strength  of  his  war- 
riors :  the  JLtolians  having  returned  home  to  attend  to 
their  private  affairs,  whilst  others  of  the  confederates, 
satisfied  with  the  glory  which  they  had  already  ac- 
quired, had  gone  to  join  in  the  triumphal  exhibitions, 
in  which  their  exploits  were  represented  to  the  women 
and  children  of  Athens.     The  Macedonian  generals, 
aware  of  their  advantages,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the 
enemy  to  battle  ;  in  which,  after  a  smart  engagement 
with  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  they  gained  a  complete 
and  very  easy  victory  over   the   allied  Greeks,  and  Final  suc- 
thereby  re-established  the  ascendancy  of  their  king-  ' 
dom  throughout  all  the  republics,  as  well  within  as  '' 
without  the  isthmus. 

When  a  herald  was  sent  to  Antipater,  craving  the  Athenian 
bodies  of  the  slain,  the  victorious  general  declared  embassy. 
that  he  would  receive  no  message  from  the  Greeks  in 
common,  but  that  they  must  treat  with  him  as  mem- 
bers of  the  several  states.  The  object  of  this  distinc- 
tion being  perfectly  understood  by  the  Athenians,  they 
with  the  /Ktolians  ventured  to  refuse  compliance  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  Macedonian  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  soon  subdued  their  opposition,  and  drove  them 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  meanness,  and  the  most 
submissive  entreaty.  They  formed  an  embassy,  con- 
sisting of  Phocion,  a  commander  of  great  genius  and 
equal  moderation,  of  Demades,  an  old  and  steady 
partisan  of  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  of  Zeno- 
crates,  the  successor  of  Plato  in  the  labours  of  the 
academy,  and  withal,  a  person  of  such  a  grave  and 
austere  demeanour,  as  was  likely  to  ensure  the  respect 
of  the  most  haughty  conqueror  and  potentate.  But 
all  that  could  be  obtained  from  Antipater,  even  by 
such  envoys  as  these,  was  peace  on  the  following  con- 
ditions ;  namely,  that  the  Athenians  should  new-model 
their  dangerous  democracy ;  should  make  pecuniary 
compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  war ; 
should  surrender  their  turbulent  demagogues,  De- 
mosthenes and  Hyperides,  and  receive  a  Macedonian  ' 
garrison  into  their  fortified  harbour  Munychia.  Hard  poscci  ,.,poa 
as  these  terms  must  have  appeared,  the  people  of  Athens. 
Athens  were  induced  to  accept  them.  The  neces- 
sity of  their  condition  left  them  no  alternative : 
and  yet  there  is  much  show  of  truth  in  the  remark  of 
Antipater,  that  the  severest  of  the  stipulations  were 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  peaceable  citizens  of  that 
ambitious  and  restless  republic. 

Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  fled  on  the  approach  of  Flight  and 
the    Macedonian  general ;   but  being   pursued,   they  death  of 
were  both  taken,  the  first  in  the  island  of  Calauria,  Hyperides, 
the  second  in  the  small  island  of  Mgina.     Hyperides 
was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Antipater,  with 
accompaniments  of  cruelty  and  insult,  which,  it  is  to  and  of  Dp- 
be  hoped,  are  at  least  exaggerated  :  whilst,   of  De-  mosthenes. 
mosthenes,  it  is  reported,  that  rather  than  allow  him- 
self to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  from  whom  he 
could  not  expect  liberal  or  even  humane  treatment,  he 
swallowed   poison,  which   he   always   carried    about 
with  him,  and  which,  it  is  added,   soon  produced  its 
effect. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes   and    Hyperides.   says 
Rollin,  caused  the  Athenians  to  regret  the   reigns  of 
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Philip  and  Alexander,  and  recalled  to  their  remem- 
brance the  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  clemency 
which  these  two  princes  retained,  even  amidst  the 
emotions  of  their  displeasure  ;  and  how  much  they  had 
always  been  inclined  to  pardon  offences,  and  to  treat 
their  enemies  with  humanity.  Whereas  Antipater, 
under  the  mask  of  a  private  man,  in  a  shabby  cloak, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  plain  and  frugal  life,  and 
without  affecting  any  title  of  authority,  discovered 
himself  to  be  a  rigid  and  imperious  master.  It  is, 
however,  admitted,  even  by  the  same  author,  that 
Antipater  exercised  his  government  with  great  justice 
over  the  Athenians  ;  that  he  bestowed  the  principal 
posts  and  employments  on  such  persons  as  he  imagined 
were  the  most  virtuous  and  honest ;  and  that  he  con- 
tented himself  with  removing  from  all  authority  such 
as  he  thought  were  most  likely  to  excite  troubles.  He 
was  sensible  that  this  people  could  neither  support  a 
state  of  absolute  servitude  nor  of  entire  liberty ;  for 
which  reason  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  from  the 
one  whatever  was  too  rigid,  and  from  the  other  all 
that  was  excessive  and  licentious. 

After  the  submission  of  Athens,  the  Macedonian 
arms  under  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  immediately 
directed  against  the  refractory  ^Etolians.  Aided  in 
their  defence  by  a  strong  mountainous  country,  this 
gallant  people  set  at  defiance  the  skill  of  the  generals, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  soldiers ;  but,  as  it  was 
whilst  Antipater  and  his  colleague  were  engaged  in 
this  arduous  service,  that  Antigonus  arrived  from  Asia 
to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  dangerous  ma- 
chinations of  Perdiccas,  the  ^Etolians  were  favoured 
with  peace  on  much  easier  terms  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  expected.  The  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  which  followed  the  coalition 
of  the  three  governors  against  the  regent,  and  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  in  which  that 
policy  involved  him.  We  therefore  prepare  to  re- 
sume the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  fall  of  Perdiccas,  and  to  detail  the  lead- 
ing occurrences  to  which  that  catastrophe  gave  birth. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
governor  of  Egypt  crossed  the  river  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  addressed 
the  soldiers  as  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  saluted 
the  commanders  as  his  ancient  friends.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Ptolemy,  magnanimity  and  prudence  had  an 
equal  sway ;  and  as  his  conduct  was  remarkably  con- 
sistent as  well  as  moderate,  he  never  failed  to  secure 
the  affections  of  all  with  whom  he  acted,  even  when 
his  views  were  different,  and  his  interests  incom- 
patible. On  the  present  occasion  his  humane  at- 
tentions were  so  much  extolled  by  the  royal  army, 
that  he  would  have  been  appointed  regent  by  acclama- 
tion, had  he  not  made  known  his  determination  to  de- 
cline so  mighty  an  office,  and  recommended  Arridaeus, 
a  general  present  in  the  camp,  as  the  fittest  person  to 
succeed  Perdiccas. 

This  Arridaeus,  whose  name  was  seldom  mentioned 
during  the  more  active  part  of  Alexander's  reign,  had 
yet  the  honour  to  be  nominated  to  conduct  his  funeral, 
and  to  convey  his  body  to  the  temple  of  the  African 
Jupiter.  Two  years  were  spent  in  preparations  for 
this  splendid  procession  ;  and  as  it  had  been  predicted 
that  the  city  which  should  receive  the  royal  remains, 
would  rise  to  an  unwonted  eminence  in  point  of 
wealth  and  power,  almost  all  the  considerable  towns 
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in  the  empire  strove  for  the  honour  of  the  precio  is  Alexander'* 
deposit.     Perdiccas,  a  native  of  Pella,  and  who  per 
haps  cherished  the  hope  of  soon  exercising  kingly  au-  v 
thority  in  that  capital,  insisted  that  the  bones  of  Alex- 
ander ought  to  be  laid  among  those  of  his  royal  tl 
tors,  in  their  ancient  seat  of  government.     His  argu- 
ments, however,  did  not  prevail.   Arridseus  proceeded 
to  conduct  the  pageant  through  Syria,  on  his  way  to 
the     destined    mausoleum    in     the     Lybian    desert. 
He  was  met  by  Ptolemy,  who  entreated  him,  in   the 
first  instance,    to    grant    repose  to  his   followers  at 
Memphis,  before  they  entered  the  sands  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  who  afterwards  prevailed  upon  him  to  erect 
the  royal  tomb  at  Alexandria,  the  favourite  city  of  the 
great  conqueror  whose  name  it  bears. 

It  was  this  service,  perhaps,  which  recommended 
Arridaeus  so  powerfully  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Egyptian  governor.  At  all  events,  the  elevation  to 
the  protectorate  of  the  officer  just  named,  in  conjunc-  AndPython, 
tion  with  Python,  who  had  paved  the  way  for  the  ruin 
of  Perdiccas,  was  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  who,  in  this 
arrangement,  consulted  his  own  greatness  and  the 
welfare  of  his  province,  much  more  effectually  than  if 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  preca- 
rious rank  and  invidious  authority  which  he  thus  con- 
ferred upon  others. 

It  was  whilst  these  proceedings  occupied  the  atten-  Indignation 
tion  of  the  royal  army  on  the  Nile,  that  the  victory  of  oftheEgyp- 
Eumenes,  and  death  of  Craterus,  were  confirmed  by 
the  most  certain  intelligence.  The  effect  of  this  news 
on  the  soldiers  was  violent  in  the  extreme.  Bewailing 
the  loss  of  a  favourite  general,  who  had  fallen  whilst 
fighting  against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Perdiccas, 
whom  they  were  now  disposed  to  pronounce  a  tyrant 
and  foe  to  Macedon,  they  forthwith  resolved  to  inflict 
the  severest  vengeance  on  all  his  family,  his  friends, 
and  relatives.  They  declared  Eumenes  a  public 
enemy  ;  proscribed,  by  name,  more  than  fifty  of  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  late  protector,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  his  brother  Alcetas  ;  and  having  in  this 
manner  given  vent  to  their  fury,  they  immediately  ad- 
vanced from  Egypt  towards  Syria,  in  order  to  realize 
the  punishments  which  they  had  denounced. 

When  arrived  atTriparadus,  in  the  latter  province,  the  lull* 
new  protectors  found  their  power  so  completely  anni-  L 
hilated  by  the  aspiring  genius  and  active  spirit  of  Eury- 
dice",  the  wife  of  king  Arrhidaeus,  that  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  resign  their  office ;  and  when  Antipater,  Resignation 
who  was  speedily  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  of 
had  arrived  at  the  camp,  in  which  the  bold  and  war- ' 
like  Perdiccas  was  wont  to  issue  his  orders,  he  saw 
the  veterans  of  Macedonia  actually  commanded  by  a 
woman  !   Nor  did  the  appearance  of  their  aged  general 
produce  at  once  the  effect  which  was  expected.     The 
soldiers,  instigated  by  the  queen,  who  seems  to  have 
promised  them  a  full  payment  of  all  their  arrears,  as 
well  as  immediate  preferment  to  the  most  deserving 
of  their  body,  would  have  put  him   to  instant  death, 
had  not  his  person  been  protected  by  Seleurus  and  An- 
tigonus,  whose  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  con- 
tributed mainly  to  quell  the  sedition.     Smitten  with 
regret  at  this  undutiful  conduct  towards  an  old  and 
faithful  commander,  the  leaders  of  the  army  almost 
instantaneously    followed   the  bent  of  their  passions 
into  the  opposite  extreme.     They  raised  Antipater  to  Regency  of 
the  supreme  authority,  as  protector  of  the  empire,  and  Antipater. 
afforded  hira  the  means  of  subduing  the  restless  mind 
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Biography  oi  Eurydice,  whose  devices  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  the  life  of  their 
general. 

The  great  age  of  the  protector,  and  his  constant  re  - 
sidence  in  Europe,  disqualified  him  in  no  small  degree 
for  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  of  which  the  sub- 
jects and  the  interests  were  now  chiefly  Asiatic.  A 
stranger  to  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  east,  he  re- 
solved to  rix  the  principal  seat  of  power  at  Macedon, 
and  to  issue  from  thence  such  orders  as  might  seem 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  through- 
out the  immense  provinces  washed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris. 

With  these  views  he  arranged,  before  the  army 
New  distri-  quitted  Triparadus,  a  new  distribution  and  settlement 
of  the  empire.  The  posthumous  son  of  Alexander  by 
Roxana  was  now  formally  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment with  the  feeble-minded  Arrhidaeus,  and  both 
were  declared  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  crown,  as 
the  nearest  male  relatives  of  the  late  sovereign.  As  to 
the  command  of  provinces,  no  material  alterations 
were  made,  but  such  as  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
actual  change  of  circumstances.  Eumenes  "having 
been  declared  an  outlaw  and  an  enemy,  the  satrapy  of 
Cappadocia  was  conferred  upon  Nicanor.  Lydia  was 
intrusted  to  Clytus ;  and  Cilicia  was  given  to  Philox- 
enes  :  but  as  these  extensive  districts  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  Eumenes,  they  were  to  be  re-conquered  be- 
fore they  could  be  possessed.  To  Seleucus,  who  had 
performed  an  important  service  in  quashing  the  late 
sedition  in  the  army,  was  granted  the  splendid  govern- 
ment of  Babylonia,  an  object  of  the  most  eager  desire, 
it  is  said,  to  that  young  and  ambitious  chief,  who,  of 
all  Alexander's  officers,  best  understood  the  views  and 
appreciated  the  magnificent  designs  of  his  master. 
Media  had  formerly  been  granted  to  Python,  but  he 
had  not  yet  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
A  native  adventurer,  in  the  meantime,  seized  the 
upper  division  of  the  province,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
hardy  mountaineers,  who  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
whose  warlike  propensities  rendered  them  formidable 
even  in  the  plains.  The  services  of  Arridaeus  were 
rewarded  with  the  satrapy  of  the  Hellespontian  Phrygia, 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Leonatus,  who  fell  in  the 
Lamian  war. 

The  great  object  with  the  protector,  in  the  circum- 
stances wherein  recent  events  had  placed  him,  was 
evidently  to  subdue  the  refractory  force  of  Eumenes, 
who  being  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  affording  at 
the  same  time  an  asylum  to  the  adherents  of  Perdic- 
cas,  could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
powerful  rebel.  A  large  division  of  the  army  was  ac- 
cordingly committed  to  Antigonus,  who  was  charged 
with  the  arduous  task  of  reducing  to  submission  the 
disaffected  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  the 
commander  in  chief  returned  into  Macedon,  leaving  his 
son  Cassander  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  to  co-operate 
with  the  troops  which  were  to  act  against  Eumenes. 

In  the  war  which  ensued  for  the  conquest  of  Cappa- 
Antigonus.  docia,  both  parties  had  reason  to  complain  of  trea- 
chery, and  to  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  even 
their  most  confidential  officers.  Antipater  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  Hellespont  on  his  way  homeward,  when 
he  was  admonished  by  Cassander  of  the  disloyal  am- 
bition which  already  appeared  to  actuate  the  selfish 
mind  of  Antigonus,  and  of  the  necessity  which  existed 
either  to  watch  his  motions  very  closely,  or  to  reduce 
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his  power  within  narrower  limits.  Unwilling  to  en-  Alexander's 
tertain  suspicions  on  the  suggestions  of  a  mere  youth,  Successors. 
Antipater  used  no  other  precaution  than  to  withdraw 
a  part  of  the  army  which  served  under  Antigonus,  and 
to  replace  it  by  a  body  of  troops  on  whose  dispositions 
he  could  depend. 

On  the  side  of  Eumenes  a  treason  still  more  dan- 
gerous infected  the  minds  of  several  chiefs,  and  even- 
tually exposed  that  able  and  faithful  commander  to  a 
severe  discomfiture,  in  a  battle  which  was  soon  after- 
wards fought  between  him  and  Antigonus.  This 
latter  general  having  taken  the  field  with  a  large  force, 
speedily  brought  the  other  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
he  had  previously  ensured  success.  Antigonus  had 
seduced  the  commander  of  his  opponent's  cavalry,as  well 
as  several  inferior  officers  of  the  foot,  who  deserted 
during  the  conflict.  Eumenes,  finding  it  impossible  either 
to  provide  for  his  troops,  or  to  meet  his  rival  on  equal 
terms,  came  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  of  shutting  himself  up  with  the  re-  Blockadeof 
mainder  in  Nora,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Cap-  Nora. 
padocia.  The  place  was  immediately  blockaded  by  Anti- 
gonus :  but  this  crafty  satrap,more  intent  on  establishing 
his  own  power  than  on  serving  his  country,  endeavoured 
rather  to  gain  the  vanquished  leader  to  participate  in 
his  ambitious  views,  than  to  induce  him  to  lay  down 
the  arms  of  rebellion.  He  proposed  a  conference  with 
Eumenes;  in  which,  after  explaining  his  intentions, 
and  setting  forth  the  terms  on  which  he  was  willing  to 
purchase  the  co-operation  of  so  able  a  commander,  he 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  his  main  object  was  to 
seize  upon  the  empire,  and  set  Antipater  at  defiance. 
The  reply  of  Eumenes  was  brief,  but  decisive.  He  Fidelity  of 
declared  that  as  long  as  he  carried  a  sword,  he  never  Eumenes. 
would  acknowledge  a  superior,  except  in  the  royal 
house  of  Alexander.  The  interview  being  ended,  the 
faithful  secretary  returned  to  his  fort,  upon  which 
the  blockade  was  resumed  with  greater  activity  than 
before,  without  however  producing  any  remarkable 
occurrence. 

Plutarch  who,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  is  our  prin- 
cipal authority  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  adds  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  conference  with 
Eumenes,  which  give  it  very  much  the  air  of  a  ro- 
mantic fiction.  He  tells  us,  what  is  indeed  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  Macedonians  were  extremely  desirous 
to  see  the  person  of  this  ancient  counsellor  of  Alex- 
ander ;  for  that,  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  no  one 
was  so  much  talked  of  in  the  army  as  he  :  but,  he 
adds,  Antigonus,  fearing  lest  they  should  offer  him 
some  violence,  called  to  them  to  keep  at  a  distance  ; 
and,  as  they  still  kept  crowding  in,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  driven  off  with  stones.  At  last,  says  the  bio- 
grapher, he  took  Eumenes  in  his  arms,  and  holding  the 
multitude  in  check  with  his  guards,  with  some  Diffi- 
culty got  him  safe  again  into  the  castle. 

The  siege  of  Nora  was  not  brought  to  a  close  when 
news  arrived  that  Antipater  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
at  Macedon.  Antigonus,  who  had  been  kept  some- 
what in  awe  by  the  high  character  of  the  regent, 
was  roused  to  indignation  when  he  learned  that  Ho-  2. 
the  last  act  of  that  statesman's  life  was  to  ap-  Death  of 
point  Polysperchon  to  the  government  of  the  empire,  Antipater 
and  to  commit  to  his  charge  the  custody  of  the  two 
kings,  who  appear  to  have  resided  at  Pella  ever 
since  the  death  of  Perdiccas.  That  Antigonus  ex- 
pected  those  important  charges  to  devolve  upon  him-  chon. 
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Biography,  self  is  evident  from  all  his  counsels  and  actions,  from 
the  time  that  he  was  nominated  lieutenant  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  not  to  mention  his  proposals  to  Eumenes, 
nor  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  reduction  of  Pisidia, 
and  certain  strongholds  in  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  he  secured,  obviously  with  the  view  of  ul- 
terior operations  on  a  larger  scale.  Nor  was  he  in- 
clined to  relinquish  a  prize  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  and  which  fortune  seemed  now  to  place  within 
his  reach.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  immediate  re- 
course to  the  means  which  he  had  formerly  employed 
to  effect  his  objects,  when  moving  in  a  humbler  sphere; 
and  he  attempted  once  more,  by  decisive  movements  in 
acting,  and  by  deep  dissimulation  in  consulting,  to 
overpower  his  enemies  and  overreach  his  friends. 

In  carrying  on  his  designs,  he  was  supplied  with 
•an  instrument  whose  assistance  he  had  the  least  rea- 
son to  expect.  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  who 
had,  as  we  have  stated  above,  very  early  penetrated 
the  intentions  of  Antigonus,  and  who  had  moreover, 
in  disgust,  actually  retired  from  his  situation,  as 
general  of  the  horse  in  the  Asiatic  army,  was  now  pre- 
pared to  court  his  alliance  by  opposing  the  government 
of  Polysperchon.  The  views  of  this  young  soldier 
were  not  less  ambitious  than  those  of  his  superiors, 
which  he  was  so  forward  to  condemn ;  but,  instead  of 
arms,  he  had  intended  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
the  insinuations  of  gallantry,  and  the  power  of  female 
intrigue.  He  had  gained  the  affections  of  the  high- 
minded  Eurydice,  for  whom  he  now  undertook  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  regent  in  the  behalf  of  her 
husband  ;  not  doubting  but  that  he  himself,  by  means 
of  the  hold  which  he  had  upon  her  heart,  should  sub- 
sequently obtain  possession  both  of  the  lady  and  her 
delegated  authority.  The  discovery  of  this  plot  by  An- 
tipater, is  said  to  have  incensed  him  so  greatly  against 
his  son,  that  he  bequeathed  to  him  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  old  general  having  contracted  a  strong  anti- 
pathy to  the  interference  of  females  in  matters  of  state, 
for  which  he  regarded  them  totally  disqualified  both  in 
respect  of  talent  and  of  temper.  To  recover  the  ground 
which  he  had  lost,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  future  suc- 
cess,Cassander  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  character 
to  apply  to  Antigonus  for  assistance.  In  pursuance  of 
the  same  views,  he  had  also,  before  the  news  of  his 
father's  death  could  reach  Greece,  given  secret  orders 
to  Nicanor,  a  zealous  and  enterprising  officer,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Macedonians  who  garrisoned  the 
fortified  harbour  of  Athens  ;  thereby  securing  for  him- 
self an  important  stronghold,  either  to  check  the 
Athenians,  or  to  invite  their  co-operation. 

Whilst  Cassander  was  thus  indirectly  weakening  the 

Autfgonus.  authority  of  Polysperchon,  Antigonus  had  resorted  to 
more  open  and  effectual  means  to  accomplish  the 
same  end.  He  passed  through  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  taking  possession  of  the  most  important 
fortresses,  placing  in  them  governors  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  raising  large  sums  of  money,  under 
the  name  of  contributions.  The  smaller  satraps, 
who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  his  intentions,  expressed 
their  alarm,  without  being  able  to  oppose  any  effectual 
resistance.  Asander  in  Caria,  and  Arridaeus  in  the 
Lesser  Phrygia,  were  gradually  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  almost  totally  divested  of  power ; 
whilst  Clytus,  who  held  the  important  province  of 
Lydia,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  government,  and 
seek  refuge  with  a  few  ships  in  the  presence  of  Polys- 
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perchon.      Ephesus  was  next   seized  by  Antigomis : 
in  this  city  he  almost  immediately  committed  an  ;i< -t    f  Successors, 
open  rebellion.     Four  ships  having  entered  the   liar-  — .— ~ 
hour  with  six  hundred  talents,  destined  for  the  service      From 
of  the  empire,  or  as    some  historians  write,  for  the      A-  M< 
personal  use  of  the  kings  and  their  establishment,  the     3681- 
money  was  detained  by  order  of  the  lieutenant-general.        — 
under  the  pretence  of  paying  the  army  under  his  com-      B-  c> 
mand.     At   this    juncture    of  .affairs,   he   made    an-      3^* 
other  attempt  on   the   fidelity  of  Eumenes,  who  was 
still  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Nora.  His  success,  however       *' 
was  not  greater  than  on  the  former  occasion ;  for  no 
consideration  could  induce  the  Cardian  to  entertain  the 
friendship  of  Antigonus,  or   to  listen  to  the  terms      *'  *' 
which  he  so   eagerly    pressed   upon  his   acceptance, 
without  first  obtaining  from  him  a  positive  assurance 
that  their  joint  services  should  be  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  line.    In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  ne- 
gociation  was  attended  with  an  important  result.  The 
vigilance  of  the   besiegers  being  somewhat   relaxed, 
Eumenes  seized  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  escaped ;  Escape  of 
carrying  with   him    his  faithfnl  adherents  on  swift-  Eumene« 
footed  horses,  which  appear  to  have  been  kept  and  ^rom  Kon. 
exercised  within  the  fortress  for  this  very  purpose. 

The  projects  of  Cassander  kept  pace  with  the  more  Union  of 
serious  designs  of  Antigonus  ;  whilst  the  ends  kept  in  Antigonus 
view  by  these  intriguing  generals  agreed  in  nothing  with  Cat- 
but  the  extinction  of  royal  authority,  and  the  humilia-  """"ler. 
tion  of  Polysperchon.  The  latter  granted  to  his  youth- 
ful ally  thirty -five  galleys,  and  four  thousand  veterans  ; 
trusting  to  his  impetuous   character  that  they  would 
not  be  long  unemployed,  and  having  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  his  military  skill  to  rest  satisfied   that  they 
would  materially  distract  the  councils  of  the  regent, 
and  confine  his  principal  cares  to  the  European  portion 
of  the  empire. 

To  thwart  the  designs  of  Antigonus,  which  were  no 
longer  veiled  even  with  the  appearance  of  patriotism 
or  moderation,  Polysperchon  found  himself  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  measures,  of  which  some  were  in-  OL- 
judicious,  and  others  positively  hurtful.  The  only 
wise  step  which  he  took  during  this  emergency,  was 
an  alliance  with  Eumenes,  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  Of  Polys- 
kings,  he  appointed  sole  general  of  the  army  serving  Pfrel 
in  Asia,  and  invested  at  the  same  time  with  the  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  all  the  resources  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire. The  provincial  governors  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  under  his  command,  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  force  they  could  raise ;  whilst  the  protector 
himself  began  preparations  in  Macedon,  for  conduct- 
ing across  The  Hellespont  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the 
royal  army,  with  the  view  of  quashing  completely  the 
rebellious  spirit  which  Antigonus  and  his  partisans  had 
so  industriously  raised. 

Desirous,  too,  by  all  possible  means,  to  increase  the  Return  < 
popularity  of  his  cause  at  home,  and  to  check  the  in- 
fluence  of  Eurydice",  who  had  still  a  powerful  party  in 
the  army,  Polysperchon  advised  the  recal  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  into  Macedon,  where  it  \va- 
intended  she  should  once  more  enjoy  a  share  of  that 
authority  in  the  government,  of  which,  during  the  re- 
rency  of  Antipater,  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive 
her.  He  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  this  resolution  ; 
for  Olympias,  still  untaught  by  events,  and  thirsting 
for  revenge,  returned  to  the  Macedonian  capital,  only 
to  gratify  her  worst  passions,  and  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life. 
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Biography.      But  of  all  the   measures  into  which  Polysperchon 
was  driven  by  the  pressure  of  affairs,  none  was  more 
questionable  than  that  which  we  are  now  about  to  men- 
tion. Eager  to  retain  the  Greeks  in  his  interest,  and  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  Cassander,  who  had  already  anti- 
cipated him  in  regard  to  Athens,  the  regent  published 
an  edict  for  re-establishing  democracy  in  all  the  states 
which  owned  the  protection  of  Macedon  ;  reserving 
to  himself  in  the  very  deed  by  which  he  granted  this 
imaginary  privilege,  the  power  of  enforcing  its  stipu- 
lations, and  of  commanding  obedience  to  the  authority 
whence  it  proceeded.     The  policy  of  this  step  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  not  less  wicked  than  its  effects 
were  pernicious  ;  but  as  the  object  of  it,  according  to 
Illeffects  of  the  avowed  intention  of  Polysperchon,  was  to  prevent 
the  decree    the  Greeks  from  co-operating  with  Antigonus  in  his 
ofPolysper-  meditated  attack  on  the  royal  house,  it  must  be  ad- 
chon  esta-    m;tte(j  jjjat  to  a  certain  extent  he  effected  his  purpose, 
democracy.  The  boon  of  democracy  created  such  a  degree  of  con- 
tention  and   popular   licentiousness   in    most   of  the 
states,  that  the  arms  of  the  citizens  were  for  a  time 
employed  against  one  another.     Almost  every  indi- 
vidual, distinguished  by  rank  or  merit,  was  stripped  of 
his   property,   banished,  or  put  to  death ;     the    very 
lowest  of  the  people  having  been   instigated  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  protector,  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
rich,  whom  they  chose  to  describe  as  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  their  liberty  and  laws. 

The  condition  of  Athens,  controlled  by  the  garrison 
in  Munychia  under  Nicanor,  prevented  the  people  of 
that  city  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  held  out  to 
them  by  Polysperchon.  Impatient  of  the  restraint  so 
long  imposed  upon  them  by  Macedonian  soldiers,  they 
sent  repeated  embassies  to  the  regent,  entreating 
that  he  would  send  an  army  for  their  relief,  to  expel 
the  creatures  of  Cassander  from  their  forts,  and  to 
secure  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  that  species  of  ad- 
ministration with  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  bless 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  Polysperchon,  whose 
views  in  this  instance  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Athenians,  sent  a  body  of  troops  under  the  direction  of 
his  son  Alexander ;  whilst  himself,  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  guards,  descended  more  slowly  towards  Attica, 
hoping  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  faction  wholly  devoted  to  his  measures,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
Munychia  and  the  Piraeus. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  young  Macedonian 
reached  Athens,  than  his  councils  were  moderated  by 
the  sensible  advice  of  Phocion,  who  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that,  in  no  respect  whatever,  would  the 
restoration  of  democracy  prove  advantageous  to  that 
state;  but  that  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  weaken  at  once 
the  power  of  the  laws,  the  security  of  property  and 
life,  and  even  the  just  influence  of  the  regent  himself. 
But  the  public  feeling  was  already  too  much  excited 
to  admit  of  restraint,  or  to  allow  Alexander  to  deviate 
in  any  material  degree  from  the  course  pointed  out  to 
him  by  his  father.  The  democratical  party,  emboldened 
by  the  presence  .of  the  army,  summoned  the  whole 
city,  strangers,  slaves,  convicts,  and  outlaws,  to  attend 
a  national  assembly,  and  there  to  give  their  votes  re- 
specting the  form  of  government  which  it  behoved 
them  to  adopt.  The  result  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
doubtful.  Aristocracy  was  abolished,  and  a  law 
immediately  passed,  condemning  to  exile  or  death  any 
person  who  had  held  any  share  in  the  former  admi- 
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nistration  ;  penalties  which  attached,  in  particular,  to  Alexander's 
Conon,    Phocion,    Catlimedon,  and  Pericles.      Flight  Successors, 
saved   the   greater   number    of  the   proscribed ;    but 
Phocion    and    a    few    others,    hoping,   by  means   of 
Macedonian   interference,  to  save  their  country  from 
absolute   ruin,   had   recourse   to    Alexander,   who,  it 
should  seem,  throughout,  was  averse  to  democratical 
ascendancy.     The  events  which  immediately  ensued 
are  covered  with  some  degree  of  obscurity.     Phocion, 
and  a  Corinthian  orator,  named  Dinarchus,  proceeded 
to  meet  Polysperchon ;  but  whether  with  the  view  of 
representing  the   grievances   of  the   better  order  of 
citizens,  or  merely  to  solicit  personal  protection  for 
themselves,  is   a  point   which   neither  Diodorus   nor 
Plutarch   has   stated    with   sufficient  clearness.     The 
latter  author  gives  the  details  of  a  trial  which  was  got 
up  by  the  regent,  to  gratify  certain  messengers  from 
the  popular  party  at  Athens,  who  arraigned  Phocion, 
and  demanded  justice  on  him  and  his  partisans.     The 
circumstances   attending  this  solemn  mockery  were 
revolting  in  the   extreme,   and  only  equalled  by  the 
ferocious  conduct  of  the  Athenian  mob  when  Phocion 
was  sent  back  to  them,  as  a  victim  to  gratify  their 
revenge.      After  enduring   every   sort   of  contumely  rjn;ust  e«- 
which  unprincipled  orators  and  an  enraged  multitude  cution  of 
could  inflict  upon  him,  this  excellent  man  was  con-  Phocion. 
demned  to  drink  the  hemlock,  after  he  had  passed  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  forty-five  times 
elected  general  of  the  Athenian  state. 

Four  days  subsequent  to  this  disgraceful  occurrence,  Movement* 
Cassander  returned  to  Athens  with  the  naval  force  ofPolysper- 
granted  to  him  by  Antigonus  ;  and  having  fortified  chon 
the  Piraeus  as  well  as  the  Munychia,  kept  the  demo- 
cratical citizens  in  awe,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  the  Asiatic  accom- 
paniment of  sixty-five  elephants.  Polysperchon  finding 
his  large  force  useless  in  the  blockade  of  a  harbour, 
which  could  only  be  commanded  from  the  sea,  left  his 
son  before  the  town  with  a  part  of  the  army,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  reduce  the  Arcadian  city  Megalo- 
polis, which  refused  to  obey  the  royal  edict  for 
the  establishment  of  democracy.  The  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  his  troops,  aided  by  the  physical  strength  of 
the  elephants,  were  found  utterly  unavailing  against 
the  ingenuity  and  courage  which  were  opposed  to 
them  by  the  townsmen.  It  was  fortunate,  therefore, 
for  the  military  character  of  the  protector,  that  an 
apology  for  his  sudden  retreat  into  Macedon  was 
afforded  by  the  violent  conduct  of  Olympian,  who  had 
already  embroiled  that  part  of  the  kingdom  so  se- 
riously as  to  endanger  the  life  and  power  of  the  elder 
king. 

Before  he  left  Attica,  however,  he  sent  Clytus,  at  And  Cag_ 
the   head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  to  assist  Arridaeus,  the  sander. 
governor  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  who  still  held  his  pro- 
vince under  the  royal  warrant,  and  was  consequently 
hard  pressed  by  his  ambitious  neighbour  Antigonus, 
who  was  extremely  desirous  to  possess  that  important 
key  to  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.     Cassander  was 
not   inattentive  to  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.     Detaching  what  portion  of  the  fleet  he  could 
spare  from  the  Athenian  harbours,  he  sent  his  brother 
Nicanor  in  quest  of  Clytus,  with  orders  to  prevent  any 
material    diversion     in    favour    of  Arridaeus.       The  sea  g~jjt  ;n 
Thracian  Bosphorus  soon  became  the  scene  of  a  naval  the  Bospho- 
battle,  memorable  alike  for  variety  of  success,  and  for  ""us. 
its  important  consequences  to  the  Macedonian  empire. 
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In  the  first  act  of  this  bloody  drama,  Nicanor  was 
defeated,  about  one  half  of  his  ships  were  taken,  and 
the  remainder  were  happy  to  find  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring harbour  of  Chalcedon,  directly  opposite  to 
Byzantium.  But  Antigonus,  who  at  the  head  of  an 
army  watched  the  proceedings  of  both  fleets,  converted, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  modern  historian,  this  heavy  dis- 
aster into  the  means  of  signal  and  brilliant  success. 
Having  despatched  proper  agents  to  Byzantium,  he 
collected  in  the  first  part  of  the  night,  the  small  craft 
and  merchantmen  lying  in  that  port.  In  these  vessels, 
having  hastily  embarked  the  choicest  of  his  light- 
armed  troops,  he  assailed  before  dawn  the  unsuspect- 
ing victors,  who  had  presumptuously  landed  on  the 
Thracian  coast,  encumbered  and  fatigued  with  the  care 
of  their  booty  and  their  prisoners.  Clytus,  unprepared 
to  fight,  ordered  his  men  to  fly  to  their  ships.  Part 
of  them  put  to  sea,  but  encountered  there  a  new  dan- 
ger ;  for  Nicanor,  whom  Antigonus  had  reinforced 
with  a  select  band  of  mariners,  was  ready  for  their 
reception.  Their  whole  fleet  was  taken,  except  the 
admiral's  galley ;  and  he  himself,  having  landed  on  an 
obscure  part  of  the  Thracian  coast,  and  attempting  to 
escape  secretly  into  Macedon,  was  put  to  death  by 
some  deserters,  who  sought  to  avenge  their  cause  on 
the  person  of  this  unfortunate  chief. 

The  victory  of  Byzantium  decided  the  fate  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  immediately  surrendered  to  Cassander,  on 
the  simple  conditions  of  retaining  possession  of  their 
soil,  their  ships,  revenue,  and  laws.  The  government  of 
the  city,  and  management  of  the  finances,  were  con- 
fided to  the  wisdom  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
with  much  honour  to  himself,  and  great  advantage  to 
the  commonwealth,  continued  in  office  during  the 
long  period  of  ten  years. 

Whilst  the  rival  generals  in  Attica  and  Asia  Minor 
were  committing  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of 
war,  the  two  queens,  Olympias  and  Eurydice",  were 
likewise  on  the  point  of  making  an  appeal  to  arms. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  latter  princess, 
attached  to  Cassander  by  the  bonds  of  an  unlawful 
affection,  laboured  to  second  his  views,  as  an  aspirant  to 
the  supreme  authority;  whilst  Olympias,  acting  as 
the  tool  of  Polysperchon,  as  well  as  in  pursuance  of  her 
own  ambitious  projects,  exerted  the  utmost  force  of 
intrigue,  in  support  of  her  grandson,  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  Having  acquired  a  momentary  ascendancy 
over  the  affections  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  she  com- 
pelled Eurydice  and  her  husband  to  seek  safety  in 
flight;  and  afterwards,  upon  getting  possession  of 
their  persons,  she  ordered  them  both  to  be  despatched 
by  assassins.  The  imbecile  Arrhidaeus,  who  from 
respect  to  his  father  was  usually  called  Philip,  had  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  Macedon  six  years  and  four 
months ;  a  mere  pageant  of  royalty  when  a  public 
appearance  was  deemed  necessary,  and  a  mere  name 
used  by  his  tutors,  when  furthering  their  own  views, 
or  transacting  the  business  of  the  empire. 

But  the  rage  of  the  inexorable  Olympias  was  not 
supported  by  an  adequate  force.  The  presence  of 
Cassander  in  Macedonia,  who  flew  thither  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Eurydice",  struck  such  a  panic  into  the 
breast  of  the  aged  queen,  that  she  immediately  shut 
herself  up  in  Pydna,  carrying  with  her  the  young 
Alexander  JEgus,  the  interesting  Roxana,  and  a  large 
attendance  of  females  of  the  fir*t  rank  and  quality. 
The  strength  of  the  fortress  resisted  long  the  impa- 
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tience  of  Cassander.  Famine,  at  length,  aiding  his  Alexander1! 
endeavours,  reduced  the  irarri-on  to  tin-  irn-atf-t  \-  Successor*, 
tremity,  and  compelled  even  the  stern  Olympias  to  -ue 
for  terms.  A  trial  followed  her  release  from  the  mise- 
ries  of  a  siege;  but  the  forms  of  justice  in  such  a  case 
are  the  mere  instruments  of  power,  and  thus,  although 
not  regularly  condemned,  she  was  soon  after  put  to 
death. 

The  fall  of  Pydna  rewarded  the  labours  of  Cassander, 
not  only  with  the  gratification  which  he  received  in 
the  condemnation  of  Olympias,  but  also  with  the  pos- 
session  of  the  illustrious  persons  who  had  shared  the 
fortunes  of  that  celebrated  queen.  Alexander  JEgus, 
now  the  sole  heir  of  the  crown,  Roxana  his  mother. 
Deidamia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  Thes- 
salonica,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  half-sister  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  fell  into  his 
hands  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  prince  and  his  parent 
were  sent  to  the  castle  of  Amphipolis ;  whilst  Thessa- 
lonica,  still  more  nearly  connected  with  the  royal 
house  than  the  ill-fated  Eurydice",  was  selected  by 
Cassander  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  sharer  of  his  bed.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  Marriage  of 
in  a  style  of  the  greatest  magnificence;  and  the  active  Cassatvlcr 
governor  chose  to  mark  his  accession  to  power  by  with  Thea- 
building  Cassandria,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  and  by 
restoring  to  its  ancient  splendour  the  renowned  ciiy  of 
Thebes. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on  in  Europe,  the 
same  deep  game  of  ambition  was  played  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire  by  the  several  satraps  into  whose  hands 
the  largest  share  of  power  had  fallen.  Ptolemy  who 
had  at  an  early  period  added  Gyrene"  to  his  dominions, 
afterwards  carried  his  arms  into  Syria,  reduced  the 
more  important  strongholds  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  into  Egypt, 
as  captives  and  slaves,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  the  Jews. 

After  the  death  of  Antipater,  when  the  authority  of  State  of  the 
the  central  government  was  greatly  relaxed,  the  sa-  provinces, 
traps  in  all  the  remoter  provinces  ceased  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  Macedon,  either  for  authority  or  for 
approval.  Egypt  had,  in  fact,  become  an  independent 
sovereignty ;  Babylonia  and  the  fine  country  of  the 
Medes  no  longer  acknowledged  any  other  ruler  than 
Seleucus  and  Python ;  and  Antigonus  had,  for  some 
time,  openly  avowed  the  intention  of  rendering  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  of  Lesser  Asia.  Eumenes,  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  army,  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
occasion  either  delay  or  uncertainty  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object ;  and  as  the  able  general  now 
named  was  merely  the  lieutenant  of  Polysperchon,  an 
unpopular  and  unsuccessful  viceroy,  Antigonus  found 
no  difficulty  in  confederating  against  him  the  com- 
manders of  all  the  principal  provinces,  whether  in  Asia 
or  in  Europe.  It  was  therefore  reserved  for  Eumenes, 
upon  finding  himself  at  liberty  after  his  escape  from 
Nora,  to  direct  his  single  genius  against  the  combined 
talents  of  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  even 
Python;  the  latter  two  of  whom,  however  little  dis- 
posed they  might  be  to  second  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  could  not  permit  them- 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  royal  general ;  bet 
the  king  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Pol\>- 
perchori,  the  orders  issued  m  his  name,  were,  in  fact, 
the  orders  of  the  protector,  or  of  his  substitute  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  We  are  accordingly  informed  by 
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Biography.  Diodorus,  that  when  Eumenes,  who  had  already  re- 
\—~ N/^.^'  covered  a  great  part  of  Syria  from  the  grasp  of 
Ptolemy,  sent  a  message  to  Seleucus  and  Python,, 
desiring  them,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  to  join  him 
forthwith  against  Antigonus,  bringing  with  them  the 
largest  force  they  could  raise,  these  governors  replied 
that  they  were  ready  to  assist  the  kings  in  their  law- 
ful wars,  but  that  they  would  have  no  transactions 
with  himself,  as  being  a  person  who  had  once  been 
proclaimed  a  public  enemy,  and  whose  authority, 
even  though  he  shewed  them  the  royal  commission,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  acted,  they  were  determined  not 
to  acknowledge.  Resolved  to  be  independent  of  the 
protector,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  refusing  obedi- 
ence to  his  command  when  conveyed  by  his  lieu- 
tenant, though  that  refusal  evidently  implied  the 
cancelment  of  their  allegiance,  and  even  an  overt  act 
of  rebellion. 

In  stating  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  in 
which  Eumenes  was  placed,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
mention  the  reluctance  which  some  of  the  high-minded 
nobles,  who  had  fought  under  Alexander,  manifested 
to  obey  the  orders  of  a  foreigner  and  a  man  of  obscure 
birth.  The  battalion  of  Argyraspides,  or  silver-shields, 
joined  his  standard  indeed  in  compliance  with  the 
royal  mandate;  but  they  could  not  conceal  their 
scorn  when  they  spoke  of  the  Cardian  general,  who  had 
carried  an  inkhorn  in  the  camps,  where  they  had  carried 
the  brightest  arms,  and  gained  the  most  splendid 
triumphs.  Eumenes  was  aware  of  their  prejudice, 
and  adopted  the  following  expedient  in  order  to  re- 
move it.  Plutarch,  who  is  our  principal  authority  on 
this  point,  informs  us  that  the  general  assured  his 
officers,  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  a  communica- 
tion from  Alexander,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  and  that 
the  deceased  king,  shewing  him  a  pavilion  with  royal 
furniture,  and  a  throne  in  the  middle  of  it,  declared 
aloud  :  "  That  if  they  would  hold  their  councils,  and 
despatch  business  there,  he  would  be  with  them,  and 
prosper  every  measure  and  every  action  which  com- 
menced under  his  auspices."  This  apparition  was 
readily  believed  by  the  superstitious  Macedonians ; 
and  accordingly  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Argyraspides, 
Antigenes  and  Teutamus,  who  had  refused  to  wait  upon 
Eumenes,  or  to  receive  his  orders,  expressed  no  farther 
reluctance  to  appear  before  him  in  the  pavilion  of 
Alexander,  and  to  participate  in  his  councils.  This  symbol 
of  royal  power  and  divine  influence,  was  religiously 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  wherever  the  army 
moved;  and  whenever  unforeseen  difficulties  occurred, 
or  new  measures  were  to  be  adopted,  the  "  throne  of 
Alexander"  was  set  up,  a  species  of  adoration  was  per- 
formed, and  the  warrior  counsellors  proceeded  to  their 
deliberations,  in  the  faith  that  they  were  to  be  directed 
by  the  spirit  of  their  invincible  monarch. 

Antigonus  had  no  sooner  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  west,  by  the  destruction  of  the  royal  fleet  under 
Clytus,  than  he  determined  to  march  in  pursuit  of  Eu- 
menes, who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  successfully 
employing  his  arms  in  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  Not 
being  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  disciplined  and 
numerous  forces  of  his  antagonist,  the  last  named 
commander  retreated  towards  the  Euphrates;  sending 
messengers  before  him  to  the  several  satraps,  exhorting 
them  to  join  his  standard  with  their  contingents,  and 
prepare  to  defend  the  provinces  committed  to  their 
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Seleucus,  who  continued  to  command  at  Babylon,  Alexander'! 
gave  no  encouragement  to  Eumenes,  and  even  at-  Successors. 
tempted  to  obstruct  his  progress  eastward.  He  inun- 
dated the  camp  of  the  royal  general,  by  opening  certain 
sluices  in  the  Tigris,  which  poured  its  waters  over  the 
adjacent  country,  then  occupied  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  thus  greatly  endangered  the  whole  army.  Eumenes, 
however,  found  means  to  cross  into  Susiana,  where  he 
was  strengthened  with  considerable  supplies  of  arms 
and  money;  resolving  to  consolidate  his  forces  in  that 
province,  and  to  await  the  approach  of  Antigonus,  who 
was  already  in  Mesopotamia. 

Python,  the  governor  of  Media,  was  as  little  dis- 
posed as  Seleucus,  to  co-operate  with  the  royal  lieute  - 
nant,  in  punishing  the  rebellion  of  Antigonus.  On 
the  contrary,  he  himself  had  just  attempted  not  only 
to  render  his  province  independent  of  the  regency,  Forces 
but  even  to  add  to  it  the  smaller  satrapies  with  which  under  Eu- 
it  was  surrounded.  In  an  attack  upon  Parthia,  he  had  menes. 
shewn  so  much  cruelty,  as  well  as  ambition,  that  the 
neighbouring  governors  flew  to  arms,  drove  him  from 
Media,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  for  refuge,  across 
the  Tigris,  in  the  court  of  Seleucus.  This  condition  of 
things,  so  little  expected  by  Eumenes,  and  apparently 
so  unfavourable  to  his  hopes  of  assistance,  was  never- 
theless the  means  of  bringing  to  his  camp  a  consider- 
able body  of  active  soldiers.  The  confederated  satraps, 
who  had  driven  away  Python,  were  eager  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  royal  general ;  being  perfectly 
aware  that  the  governor  of  Media,  aided  by  the  troops 
of  Seleucus,  would  soon  make  another  attempt  to  reco- 
ver his  dominions,  and  to  inflict  a  signal  vengeance 
on  those  by  whom  he  had  been  expelled.  Actuated  by 
these  motives;  Peucestes,  the  satrap  of  Persis,  joined 
the  standard  of  Eumenes,  with  thirteen  thousand  foot, 
and  one  thousand  horse ;  Tlepolemus  of  Carmania, 
Siburtius  of  Arachosia,  and  Stasander  of  Aria,  brought 
about  four  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  cavalrv  ;  Androbazus,  the  deputy  of  Oxyartes, 
led  from  the  heights  of  Paropamisus,  twelve  hundred 
infantry  and  four  hundred  horsemen  ;  whilst  Eudamus, 
who  commanded  in  the  district  which  is  watered  by 
the  Five  Rivers,  advanced  from  the  east  with  three 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  formidable  array 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  elephants.  To  these  rein- 
forcements, more  valuable  for  quality  than  number, 
Peucestes  is  said  to  have  afterwards  added  ten  thou- 
sand Persian  archers,  summoned  by  him  from  the 
rugged  mountains  which  extend  from  the  bay  of 
Ormus. 

Antigonus,  informed  of  these  occurrences,  resolved 
in  like  manner  to  halt,  and  endeavour,  by  new  levies,  to 
render  his  force  equal  to  that  of  his  adversary.  He 
was  soon  joined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  by  And  Anti- 
Python,  who  commanded  fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  gonus. 
and  by  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  Seleucus,  who, 
anxious  to  remove  the  war  from  his  own  country, 
recommended  strongly  to  Antigonus  to  cross  the 
Tigris,  and  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Eumenes,  in  the 
fertile  province  of  Susiana.  Eastward  of  the  river  now 
named,  there  is  another  large  stream,  called  Coprates, 
over  which  Antigonus  had,  in  like  manner,  to  convey 
his  army  ;  and  here  he  sustained  so  severe  a  loss,  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  an  act  of  superior  generalship  on 
the  part  of  his  rival,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
decline  a  more  decisive  engagement  until  he  had  again 
recruited  and  refreshed  his  army. 
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For  this  purpose,  he  resolved,  for  the  present,  to 
leave  Eumenes  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Susiana,  and 
to  proceed  northward  into  Media ;  where  Python  had 
still  a  considerable  degree  of  influence,  and  where  his 
partisans  could  supply  the  means  of  subsisting  his 
troops,  and  conveying  their  stores.  To  effect  this 
objectjhowever,  he  had  either  along  or  a  very  dangerous 
march  to  perform  ;  and,  preferring  the  latter,  he  had 
to  sustain  a  destructive  warfare  with  the  Cassaeans, 
amid  their  mountain  fastnesses ;  who  during  nine 
days  assailed  his  line  so  successfully,  that  they  killed 
a  great  numbar  of  his  men,  and  completely  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  suffering  those  who  escaped  with  life. 
This  foolish  enterprise  was  undertaken,  it  is  said,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander,  who  determined  to  chastise 
rather  than  court  the  proud  and  savage  mountaineers, 
who  asked  him  to  purchase  a  free  passage  through 
their  narrow  vallies — a  practice  first  introduced  by  the 
Persian  kings,  when  leading  their  armies  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Could  Eumenes  have  trusted  to  the  dispositions  of 
his  army,  he  might  have  followed  up  with  material 
success,  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Coprates.  But  no  sooner  was  Antigonus 
out  of  their  sight,  than  the  Argyraspides  involved  the 
camp  in  dissension ;  insisting  that  their  commander 
should  retrace  his  steps  to  Asia  Minor,  and  seize  the 
rich  prize  which  the  other  had  relinquished  ;  whilst 
Peucestes  and  his  neighbouring  satraps,  who  had 
joined  the  army  after  it  had  crossed  the  Tigris,  main- 
tained the  policy  of  defending  the  more  important 
provinces  of  the  east,  and  particularly  the  imperial 
district  of  Persis;  upon  which,  they  predicted,  Anti- 
gonus would  be  ready  to  pour  down  with  resistless 
fury,  after  having  repaired  his  strength  in  Media. 
Eumenes,  yielding  to  the  counsel  of  the  latter,  di- 
rected his  march  towards  Persepolis ;  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  Peucestes  entertained  the  army  with  a 
splendid  festival,  the  object  of  which,  however,  was 
not  so  much  to  reward  their  exertions  against  the 
invader  of  Asia,  as  to  seduce  their  affections  from 
their  great  and  faithful  commander.  Eumenes  foresaw 
the  plot,  and  defeated  it.  Having  forged  letters,  as  if 
written  by  Orontes,  who  was  the  governor  of  Armenia, 
and  a  warm  friend  to  the  satrap  of  Persis,  he  caused 
them  to  be  read  aloud,  stating,  "  That  the  kings  and 
Polvsperchon  had  fully  re-established  their  authority 
in  Europe;  that  Cassander  their  most  formidable 
enemy  was  dead ;  and  that  a  Macedonian  army  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont  to  co-operate  with  the  exertions 
of  a  general,  in  whose  courage  and  conduct  the  lawful 
successors  of  Alexander  continued  to  repose  the  utmost 
confidence."  This  stratagem  produced  the  desired 
effect :  Eumenes  was  confirmed  in  authority,  and  one 
of  the  seditious  satraps  was  obliged  to  consult  his 
safety  by  a  sudden  flight. 

Confidence  was  hardly  restored,  when  news  arrived 
at  the  camp  that  Antigonus  had  begun  his  march  from 
Media,  and  was  already  on  the  frontiers  of  that  pro- 
vince. Eumenes,  although  his  health  was  somewhat 
impaired  by  fatigue  or  intemperance,  made  immediate 
preparations  for  meeting  his  enemy;  and,  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  brought  his  vanguard  within 
sight  of  the  hostile  camp,  at  the  foot  of  the  Paraeta- 
cene  mountains.  A  variety  of  manoeuvres  preceded 
the  battle,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  both  armies,  had  now 
become  inevitable ;  for  each  general,  knowing  the 
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talents  and  resources  of  his  adversary,  put  in  exer  ise  Alexander! 
all  the  devices  which  science  and  a  matured  expei 
could  suggest,  for  securing  victory,  or  dimmi-hin^  the    — ~    — 
evils  of  defeat.     The  conflict  was  severe  ami  the  sue-      From 
cess  various.     The  fortune  of  the  day  \va>  lir-t  deter- 
mined  in  favour  of  Eumenes;    but  an    opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  was  instantly  seized  by  Antiu<>'- 
nus,    who,    with    the   skill    and    presence   of    mind 
characteristic  of  the  officers  formed  in  the  school  of 
Alexander,  attacked  an  exposed   part  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  completely  checked  their  ardour  in  pursuing 
their  momentary  advantage.   The  fruit  of  this  masterly 
movement  was  displayed  in  the  facility  with  which 
Antigonus  was  enabled  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the 
Persian   frontier,    and     re-occupy   the    commodious 
quarters  afforded  him  by  Python,   in  the  rich  plains  of 
Gamorga,  a  town  of  Media. 

After  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  winter,  Con»piracy 
Antigonus  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  roy.il  general,  "gainst  Eu- 
by  performing  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  a  forced  march  menet- 
of  nine  days,  through  a  hilly  country,  barren,  and  dif- 
ficult. Information,  forwarded  by  a  peasant,  saved  the 
army  of  Eumenes ;  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
made  such  able  arrangements  as  set  his  indefatigable 
rival  at  defiance.  In  this  crisis,  the  merit  of  the  com- 
mander only  excited  the  envy  of  the  satraps  who  served 
under  him  ;  and  though  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
and  in  the  expectation  of  an  eventful  battle,  Peucestes, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  a  former  plot,  conspired 
with  Teutamus,  a  turbulent  chief,  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Eumenes,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  conquered 
the  opposing  army.  The  conspiracy  was  revealed  to 
him  by  some  of  the  other  generals  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  accede  to  it ;  and  who,  says  Plutarch,  were 
restrained  from  taking  a  share  in  that  diabolical  mea- 
sure, not  by  the  affectionate  duty  which  they  owed  to 
Eumenes,  but  merely  through  fear  of  losing,  by  his 
death,  the  money  which  they  had  lent  to  him  at  high 
interest.  The  effect  on  the  mind  of  that  great  com- 
mander was  deep  and  distressing.  Lamenting  that  it 
was  his  hard  lot  to  live  among  wild  beasts,  he  retired 
in  low  spirits  to  his  tent,  where  he  wrote  his  testament, 
and  burned  such  of  his  papers  as  might  have  endan- 
gered those  who  had  given  him  secret  intelligence,  or 
corresponded  with  him  on  matters  of  state  policy, 
llegardless  of  the  consequences  to  himself,  he  deter- 
mined still  to  resist  Antigonus,  the  enemy  of  his 
master's  house  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
he  went  forth  with  a  cheerful  countenance  to  inspect 
his  troops,  and  make  arrangements  for  his  last  conflict 
with  that  unprincipled  satrap. 

The  details  of  the  battle  are  known  to  every  reader  Victory  of 
of  ancient  history ;  and  can  only  be  interesting  to  those  Antigonus. 
who  wish  to  compare  the  tactics  of  the  Macedonians 
with  the  art  of  war  as  practised  in  modern  times.  The 
armies  were  considerable,  both  for  their  number  and 
the  quality  of  the  troops;  that  under  Eumenes 
amounting  to  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  foot, 
six  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  ele- 
phants; and  the  other  consisting  of  twenty-two 
thousand  foot,  nine  thousand  cavalry,  with  a  body  of 
Median  skirmishers,  and  sixty-five  elephants. 

The  Argyraspides  and  the  phalanx  gained  an  easy 
victory  over  the  foot  soldiers  of  Antigonus.  Not  one 
of  the  battalions  could  sustain  the  shock,  and  most 
of  them  were  cut  to  pieces;  but  the  cavaln  wore  more 
successful,  and  by  their  bravery  and  perseverance  con- 
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tributed  not  a  little  to  equalize  the  fortune  of  the  com- 
bat. As  the  engagement  took  place  in  a  sandy  soil, 
the  motion  of  the  horses  raised  such  a  cloud  as  pre- 
vented either  party  from  seeing  beyond  a  few  paces ; 
a  circumstance  which  suggested  to  Antigonus,  the 
propriety  of  attacking  the  enemy's  baggage,  which 
was  slenderly  guarded  by  a  body  of  raw  troops,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  device 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectation ;  for  the  brave  pha- 
langites  and  silver-shields,  as  soon  as  they  found  that 
their  property,  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  that 
they  held  dear  upon  earth,  were  ravished  from  them 
at  the  moment  when  they  imagined  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  a  great  victory,  broke  out  into  the  most 
violent  insubordination,  and  actually  turned  their  arms 
against  their  own  general.  It  was  in  vain  for  Eumenes 
to  exhort  them  to  return  but  once  more  to  the  charge, 
and  they  would  recover  every  thing  they  had  lost,  and 
amply  revenge  their  momentary  grief  on  the  van- 
quished enemy.  The  haughty  Argyraspides  would  not 
listen.  Treachery,  too,  it  is  obvious,  was  at  work  ; 
for  Peucestes  had  already  left  the  field,  with  all  the 
troops  that  he  could  induce  to  follow  him :  and  now, 
to  complete  the  disgrace  of  the  whole  army,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  seditious  and  faithless  satrap  Teuta- 
muSj  to  conciliate  the  victorious  Antigonus,  by  giving 
up  into  his  hands  the  person  of  their  gallant  com- 
mander. The  suggestion  was  acted  upon;  and  Eu- 
menes, after  being  seized  like  a  felon,  and  bound  with 
his  own  belt,  was  delivered  up  to  his  implacable  enemy 
who  had  long  thirsted  for  his  blood.  As  he  was  car- 
ried through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  on  his  way  to 
the  camp  of  Antigonus,  the  unfortunate  general  is  said 
to  have  addressed  the  soldiers,  entreating  them  to 
despatch  him.  "  Kill  me,  soldiers,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  kill  me  yourselves,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all 
the  gods;  for  though  I  perish  by  the  hand  of  Antigo- 
nus, my  death  will  be  as  much  your  act  as  if  I  had 
fallen  by  your  swords." 

He  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  life  in  prison, 
,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  j  after  having  served  Philip 
and  Alexander,  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  secretary 
about  twenty  years,  and  fought  for  their  royal  house 
after  every  other  general  of  rank  had  begun  to  esta- 
blish his  own  interests,  on  the  ruins  of  allegiance  and  fide- 
lity. Nor  were  his  excellent  qualities  confined  to  military 
skill  and  unimpeachable  honour.  He  was  also  an 
elegant  scholar;  evincing,  by  his  writings,  a  pure  taste, 
and  the  most  exalted  moral  feeling,  an  ardent  philan- 
thropy, and  a  steady  friendship.  A  collection  of  his 
letters  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  till  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era;  affording  ample  proof 
that  the  eulogies  heaped  on  his  character  by  ancient 
biographers  and  historians,  were  fully  merited  by  the 
uniform  tenour  of  his  life,  and  by  the  liberal,  manly 
tone  of  sentiment  which  adorned  his  principles  and 
animated  his  writings.  In  his  death,  the  royal  house 
of  Macedon  lost  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  its 
court,  in  its  best  and  proudest  days,  and  one  of  its 
most  faithful  supporters,  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  power. 
"  Dequo,"  saysNepos,  "  quanta  fuerit  omnium  opinio 
eorum  qui  post  Alexandrum  Magnum,  reges  sunt 
appellati,  ex  hoc  facile  potest  judicari,  quod  nemo, 
Eumene  vivo,  rex  appellatus  est,  sed  praefectus.  lidem 
post  hujus  occasum  statim  regium  ornatum  nomenque 
sumpserunt ;  neque  quod  initio  predicarant,  se  Alex- 
andri  liberis  regnum  servare,  id  praestare  voluerunt, 
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It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixteenth 
Olympiad,  that  Antigonus  rid  himself,  in  the  manner 
just  described,  of  the  formidable  opposition  so  long 
directed  against  him  by  Eumenes.  At  this  period, 
Polysperchon  was  still  nominally  protector  of 
the  empire,  and  tutor  of  the  young  king  Alexander 
^Egus ;  but  after  the  triumph  of  Cassander  over 
the  partisans  of  Olympias,  and  the  marriage  of  that 
general  with  Thessalonica,  the  power  attached  to  his 
office  was  utterly  annihilated,  and  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  retire  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he 
appears  to  have  exercised,  during  several  years,  a  very 
limited  authority  among  the  remaining  adherents  of  Flight  of 
the  royal  cause.  In  the  east,  again,  there  was  no  Polysper- 
longer  any  one  to  represent  the  youthful  monarch,  or  c'lon- 
even  to  maintain  his  rights  in  the  name  of  deputy  to  B  c. 
his  protector.  The  privilege  of  governing  was  now 
determined  by  the  sword  ;  and  Antigonus,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  army,  assumed  the  protector- 
ship of  Asia,  which  he  knew  none  of  his  rivals  were  in 
a  condition  at  that  moment  to  dispute  with  him. 

Having  gained  an  accession  to  his  forces  from  the  Measuresof 
discomfited  army  of  Eumenes,  the  new  governor  of  Antigonus. 
the  east  returned  into  Media  to  concert  measures  for 
the  stability  of  his  power  in  the  surrounding  provinces. 
To  avoid  the  snare  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  re- 
nowned general  whom  he  had  lately  put  to  death,  he 
resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  break  up  the  celebrated 
battalion  of  the  Argyraspides,  who  had  shewn  too 
great  a  disposition  to  interfere  in  political  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  secondly,  to  despatch  the  turbulent 
Python,  whose  ambition  and  treachery  had  undermined 
not  only  the  rigid  government  of  Perdiccas,  but  also 
the  mild  and  loyal  sway  of  the  unfortunate  Eumenes. 
The  former  part  of  this  intention  he  realized  by 
sending  the  gallant  silver-shields  on  severe  service, 
where  their  strength  would  be  wasted  by  fatigue  and 
privation  j  and  where,  in  fact,  that  famous  band  of 

veterans,  to  which  Alexander  owed  so  much  of  his  „ 
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success,  was   ultimately   worn    down,    without    ever  Argyras- 

revisiting  their  native  country.  As  to  Python,  hepides. 
was  at  length  made  the  dupe  of  that  atrocious  deceit 
which  he  had  so  frequently  practised  against  others. 
Antigonus  had  heard  of  his  projects  for  recovering 
Media  ;  but  affecting  to  disbelieve  such  reports  against 
a  faithful  partisan,  he  invited  him  to  join  his  standard, 
giving  him  reason  to  expect  a  still  higher  reward  for 
his  services  than  the  province  from  which  he  had  been 
recently  expelled.  The  ambitious  satrap  complied, 
joined  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  was  accused,  tried,  Python  put 
and  put  to  death  in  the  course  of  one  day.  to  death. 

The  next  measure  pursued  by  the  self-appointed 
protector  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  Peucestes,  who 
had  repaired  to  his  camp  after  the  battle  with  Eu- 
menes, at  the  head  of  his  ten  thousand  Persian  bow- 
men. Antigonus  having  accompanied  him  to  Pasar- 
gada,  the  capital  of  his  province,  chose  to  take 
offence  at  the  popularity  with  which  the  satrap  was 
every  where  received,  and  immediately  superseded 
him,  by  nominating  to  the  government  of  Persis  his 
own  faithful  tool  Asclepiodorus.  After  this  stretch  of 
authority,  to  which  the  Orientals  seem  formed  by 
nature  to  submit,  Antigonus  was  pleased  to  confirm  in 
their  satrapies  the  governors  placed  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  empire ;  sending  friendly  letters  to 
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Bi.>?p-;i;>liy.  the  rough  old  chieftain,  Oxyartes,  the  father  of 
Roxana,  as  well  as  to  Stasander  and  Tlepolemus,  the 
rulers  of  Bactria  and  Caramania,  though  their  armies 
had  served  against  him,  under  the  standard  of  Eume- 
nes.  He  was,  moreover,  induced  to  add  Susiana  to  the 
province  of  Babylon,  under  the  government  of  Seleucus, 
to  whom  also  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  pay  a  friendly 
visit  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  When  at  Susa, 
the  commander  of  the  citadel,  following  the  orders  of 
Seleucus,  presented  to  the  protector  the  keys  of  that 
fortress  ;  from  which,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  trea- 
suries of  the  empire,  he  carried  away  with  him  the 
very  considerable  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  talents. 

At  Babylon  he  was  received  by  the  governor  with 
the  greatest  magnificence.  Royal  presents  were  made 
to  him,  and  his  whole  army  was  splendidly  entertained. 
But  amidst  all  these  demonstrations  of  friendship, 
there  was  hatred  on  the  one  side  and  fear  on  the 
other.  Seleucus  soon  ,  perceived  that  the  fate  of 
Python  or  of  Peucestes  awaited  him,  and  that  his  safety 
could  only  be  secured  by  flight.  With  about  forty 
horsemen,  accordingly,  on  whose  speed  and  fidelity  he 
could  depend,  he  set  out  for  Egypt,  to  throw  himself 
on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy ;  and,  after  travelling 
with  the  utmost  expedition  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
miles,  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  already  become  the 
capital  of  the  flourishing  country  to  which  it  belonged. 
Ptolemy  received  the  fugitive  governor  with  open 
arms,  and  entered  readily  into  all  his  views,  whether 
of  reprisals  or  of  mutual  defence  ;  for  policy  now 
combined  with  personal  regard  in  the  breast  of 
the  Egyptian  satrap,  to  dictate  vigorous  measures 
against  the  monstrous  ambition  and  atrocious  cruelties 
of  Antigonus,  who  obviously  grasped  at  universal 
empire.  The  proposal  of  Seleucus,  therefore,  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  was  warmly 
seconded  by  his  host,  who  likewise  joined  with  him  in 
arraigning  the  tyranny  of  the  protector,  as  the  common 
enemy  of  all  who  were  invested  with  power. 

Antigonus,  meanwhile,  having  committed  the  pro- 
vinces recently  held  by  Seleucus,  to  Python,  the  son 
of  Agenor,  and  having  drawn  from  the  fortress  of 
Huincla,  and  other  treasuries  in  the  east,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  talents,  found  himself  prepared  either 
for  war  or  negociation.  Knowing  that  his  lieutenants 
in  Asia  Minor  had  lost  ground  during  his  absence 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  desirous  to  gain,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  sufficient  time  for  re-establish- 
ing his  ascendancy  in  that  important  part  of  the 
empire,  by  subduing  Asander,  the  governor  of  Caria, 
who  had  continually  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
government.  With  this  view  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  desiring  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  friendship,  and  explaining  in  the 
most  plausible  manner  possible  his  proceedings  at 
Babylon  and  Pasargada.  The  confederated  satraps, 
anxious  to  avoid  war,  or  desirous  to  procure  for  them- 
selves the  praise  of  moderation,  met  his  proposals  with 
a  statement  of  terms,  which  he  was  requested  to  view 
as  the  price  of  their  amity,  and,  perhaps,  of  their  for- 
bearance. Ptolemy  insisted  that  his  right  to  Syria  should 
be  acknowledged,  and  he  also  joined  with  Seleucus  in 
the  demand  that  the  latter  should  be  restored  to  his 
provinces  on  the  Tigris.  Cassander  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  Macedon  and  Greece,  provided  he 
received  a  share  of  the  money  abstracted  by  Antigonus 
from  the  royal  treasuries  ,  a  condition  which  was  like- 
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wise  urged  by  all  (he  other  contracting  powers.  I  - 
simachus,  the  nil'-r  of  Thrace,  required  th:it  the  !. 
Phrygia  should  be  annrxr  !  to  his  dominions  that  he- 
might  be  enabled  to  command  both  sides  of  the  H<-1- 
lespont  ;  whilst  Asander,  who  had  acceded  to  the 
confederacy  on  the  approach  of  Antigonus,  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  conquests  in 
Lycia  and  Cappadocia. 

These  conditions  suited  neither  the  temper  nor  the 
ulterior  objects  of  the  ambitious  protector  ;  and  he  is 
said,  accordingly,  to  have  dismissed  the  envoys  with 
the  following  brief  reply,  addressed  to  their  in 
in  common: — "That  he  was  actually  marching 
against  Ptolemy,  and  after  he  had  settled  his  differ- 
ences with  that  satrap,  he  would  proceed  in  due  time 
to  deal  with  his  perfidious  and  insolent  confederates." — 
"This  transaction,"  says  Dr.  Gillies,"  though  conducted 
with  little  formality,  was  attended  with  momentous 
consequences,  whether  we  regard  the  vastness  of  their 
extent,  or  the  length  of  their  duration.  In  Antigonus's 
answer  to  the  embassy  of  the  allied  princes,  the  knot 
was  tied  of  a  memorable  drama,  involving  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
scorching  sands  of  Lybia.  The  conflict,  after  being 
maintained  a  dozen  years,  with  no  less  dexterity 
than  energy,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  four 
independent  monarchies,  Syria,  Egypt,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon,  whose  transactions  with  each  other,  and 
with  foreign  nations,  until  their  successive  reduction 
under  the  Parthian  and  Roman  power,  serve  to 
impress  some  of  the  most  useful  lessons  and  salutary 
warnings  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  series  of 
ancient  or  modern  history." 

Antigonus  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  realize  his 
threatenings.  He  marched  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre,  Gaza,  and  Joppa, 
the  three  principal  strongholds  on  the  coast,  offered  no 
material  resistance.  He  next  proceeded  to  restore 
his  navy,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  war 
with  Asander,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  fleets  of  Greece,  and  particularly  with  that  of 
Egypt,  which,  under  the  wise  government  of  Ptolemy, 
had  become  the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  any  in 
those  seas. 

The  war  was  soon  transferred  to  Lesser  Asia,  where 
the  satrap  of  Caria  continued  a  brave  resistance  to  the 
arms  of  Antigonus,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Egyptian  fleet,  under  Polycleitus  and  Seleucus. 
But  Asander  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the  over- 
whelming force  which  was  brought  against  him  from 
all  quarters,  and  directed  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
protector  himself.  The  views  of  the  conqueror  were 
next  turned  to  the  state  of  Greece,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  still  subservient  to  Macedon,  and  aided 
its  power.  By  means  of  his  emissaries,  who  carried 
large  sums  of  money  into  that  country,  Antigonus  not 
only  formed  a  strong  party  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
was  in  some  measure  under  the  influence  of  Polys- 
perchon  and  his  son  Alexander,  but  even  stirred  up 
several  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  jF*'>lians,  Epirots, 
and  Triballians,  to  wage  a  direct  war  with 
donians,  and  thereby  to  further  his  intentions  against 
Cassander,  a  principal  ally  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus. 
He  artfully  enlisted  on  his  side,  too,  the  better  feelings 
of  the  Macedonian  people  themselves,  by  representing 
Cassander  as  the  assassin  of  their  royal  family,  and  by 
5  i. 
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Biography.  denounoin_  ice  upon  him   unless  he  instantly 

delivered    from   confinement    the    young   Alexander 
JEgus  and  his  mother  Roxana. 

These  professions,  seconded  by  some  political  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  the  republics,  and  also  by  the 
gallant  conduct  of  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  operated  such 
a  revolution  in  favour  of  Antigonus,  that  he  finally 
succeeded  in  stripping  Cassander  of  all  his  possessions 
in  Greece,  with  the"  exception  of  Thessah ,  and  in 
reducing  his  military  resources  within  very  narrow 
limits.  In  Thrace,  likewise,  the  arms  of  the  protector 
were  crowned  with  the  most  flattering  success.  Lysi- 
machus  had  acceded  to  the  confederacy  against  him, 
and  had  even,  whilst  his  arms  were  employed  in 
Asia  Minor,  made  a  descent  into  the  Hellespontian 
Phryjjia ;  to  revenge  which  aggressions,  Antigonus 
stirred  up  the  barbarous  tribes  which  occupy  the 
***  Thracian  mountains  to  assail  his  establishments  in  the 
north,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seduced  from  their  alle- 
giance the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Euxine,  which  this 
satrap,  after  the  example  of  Ptolemy,  had  founded  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce.  At  this  juncture,  in  short, 
the  protector  might  have  consolidated  his  power  on  a 
broad  and  lasting  basis,  had  he  listened  to  any  other 
counsellor  but  his  ambition.  Syria  was  completely 
subdued,  for  Tyre  had  already  surrendered  to  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  his  son  Demetrius,  after  a 
blockade  of  fourteen  months.  Greece  was  wholly  in 
his  power  ;  the  satrap  of  Macedon  having  no  longer 
either  money  or  troops  sufficient  to  control  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  two  factions  which  had  been  recently 
formed  in  that  country.  Thrace  was  kept  at  bay  by 
the  internal  commotions  so  artfully  excited  in  it ;  as 
well  as  by  the  savage  hordes  which  dwelt  on  the 
Danube,  and  which  incessantly  threatened  to  inundate 
with  their  countless  multitudes  the  more  fertile  fields 
which  stretch  along  the  Euxine.  Ptolemy,  the 
most  formidable  of  his  enemies,  had,  ever  since  his 
accession  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  manifested  a 
strong  desire  for  peace  ;  being  obviously  unwilling  to 
suspend,  upon  the  hazard  of  a  protracted  warfare,  the 
improvement  of  the  very  important  province  which 
had  fallen  to  his  charge. 

Influenced  by  the  circumstances  now  described,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  by  a  sincere  wish  to  promote  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire  at  large,  the  confederates 
made  known  to  Antigonus  their  desire  to  listen  to  terms 
for  a  general  pacification.  His  late  successes,  how- 
ever, had  opened  to  him  the  most  ambitious  views. 
He  hoped  to  be  abte  to  reduce  bis  rivals,  one  by  one, 
to  an  unconditional  submission,  and  was,  on  that 
account,  altogether  averse  to  shackle  himself  with 
treaties,  which  he  could  not  afterwards  break,  without 
incurring  a  load  of  odium  and  suspicion.  With  a 
degree  of  honesty,  therefore,  greater  than  the  wisdom 
Antis-onus  or  moderation  of  the  policy  which  he  thought  proper  to 
declines  ne-  pursue>  he  declined  all  negociation ;  leaving  to  the  con- 
cocwtion.  fe(jerate  chiefs  the  alternative  of  yieldingto  his  ambitious 
designs,  or  of  seeking  redress  in  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  by  Ptolemy.  Aware  of 
the  aspiring  views  and  insatiable  ambition  *of  Anti- 
gonus, he  had  spared  no  pains  in  increasing  the 
number  of  his  ships,  and  in  adding  to  the  skill  and 
discipline  of  his  sailors.  Having  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Cyprus,  he  made  from  that  island  a  descent 
on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Cilicia;  in  both  of  which 
provinces  he  reduced  several  towns,  enriching  his 
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army  with  an  immense  booty,  and  a  great  number  of  Ah-x 
captives.     Demetrius,     the   .-on    of    the  pnmvMr. 
youth   of  much  spirit  and   military  talent,    hail  been 
appointed  to  govern  Syria,    upon   its   being    Crested 
from  the  hands  of  Ptolemy.     Impatient    of  the  insult 
inflicted  upon   him   by    the   plundering  of  so    many 
cities,  and  the  reduction  of  several  important  fort  res- 
he  took  the  field  with  a  considerable  force,  to  chastise 
the  Egyptian  satrap  and  his  predatory  hands.  Ptolemy. 
who  had  likewise  raised  a  powerful  army,  marched  his 
troops  across  the  desert,  from  IVlusium  to  Gaza,  nnu 

...  i  y"    •  i  «  Jo, 

presented  himself  in  the  territory  of  Demetrius,  ready  _ 
to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of  victory,  as  well  as  the  .,  . 
possession  of  his  valuable  province.  j,)s 

The  battle  which  followed  added  to  the  renown  of 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  ^  K  'tor>"  °f 
over   the    brave   but    rash  son  of  Antigonus       The  ^Seleu 
numerical  force  of  the   armies  engaged  was    nearly  CusatGaza. 
equal,  amounting   to  about    twenty-five  thousand  on 
each  side  ;  but  the  caution  and  science  displayed  by  , 

the  generals  of  Alexander,  gave  a  decided  prepon- 
derancy  to  the  standard  ofEgypt.'and  added  immensely 
to  the  discomfiture  inflicted  on  their  youthful  anta- 
gonist. Demetrius  lost  about  five  thousand  horsemen 
killed  in  the  field,  together  with  eight  thousand  foot 
soldiers  who  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  as  the  fugi- 
tives, who  directed  their  flight  to  Gaza,  were  so  hotly 
pursued  that  the  troops  of  Ptolemy  entered  the  gates 
together  with  them,  the  whole  baggage  and  treasures 
belonging  to  the  army,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
captives,  were  added  to  the  spoils  gained  by  the  victors, 
and  served  as  trophies  to  commemorate  their  success. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  mentioned  both  by  _ 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  adds  somewhat  to  the  celebrity  0*f  Ptolenw 
of  this  fight,  and  affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  interesting 
and  rather  characteristic  view  of  the  mental  qualities  of 
Demetrius.  Upon  sending  a  herald  to  Ptolemy,  so- 
liciting the  usual  permission  to  bury  the  slain,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  not  only  the  boon  which  he  had 
asked  was  granted,  but  that  his  camp  equijmge  and 
personal  effects  were  restored,  and  also,  what  he  valued 
much  more,  his  few  surviving  friends  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  message,  too,  from 
the  victorious  general,  still  farther  increased  his  amaze- 
ment. "  Tell  the  youth,"  said  the  noble  companion  of 
Alexander,  "that  with  the  son  of  my  old  friend  and 
ancient  partner  in  arms  I  contend  only  for  glory  and 
empire."  Demetrius  received  the  kindness  with  be- 
coming grace  ;  but  he  prayed  to  the  gods  that  they 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  himself  from  a 
burden  of  gratitude,  which  he  felt  oppressive,  as  being 
imposed  by  an  enemy  of  his  father. 

The  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Gaza  were  not  a  Con.«e-  . 
little  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  Antigonus  in  Syria  ;  q»«nces  of 
and  they  became  somewhat  more  momentous  than  they  threj>attle 
would  otherwise  have  been,  inasmuch  as  they  afforded 
to  Seleucus  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Babylon, 
and  of  resuming  possession  of  his  fine  province.     In 
the  meantime,  the  principal  cities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  opened    their  gates  to  Ptolemy;  and 
Tyre,  the  most  important  of  them  all,  soon  declared 
for    the    same    cause,    and    compelled    its    governor 
Andronicus  to  surrender.      Having,  therefore,  placed 
garrisons  in  the  chief  fortresses,  and  committed  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  to  Cilles,  with  orders  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Demetrius,  the  ruler  of  Egypt 
returned  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  resign  hiinself  to 
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the  more  agreeable  pursuits  of  internal  improvement, 

navigation,  and  commerce. 

Cilles  jiroved  unequal  to  the  charge  reposed  in  him. 

Allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  by  Demetrius,  who 

!.:ul  performed  a  wonderful  inarch  over  a  large  portion 
B  c  of  Asia  Minor,  whither  he  had  gone  to  recruit  his 
:m.  anny>  he  was  totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  seven 
'  to  thousand  prisoners.  It  is  said  that,  when  Antigonus 

A.  M.      heard  of  the  reverse  experienced  by  his  son,  he  ex- 
3HOG.      claimed.  "  Ptolemy  has  indeed  beaten  boys,   but  he 

shall  soon  have  to  do  with  men:"  and  it  is  probable 

B.  c.      that  the  protector  himself  meant  forthwith  to  march 
198.      into  Syria  to  repair  the  losses  which  his  cause  had  sus- 

tained.  Demetrius,  however,  entreated  that  he  might 
jrraTitude'of  ^e  a^owet^  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  as  he  was 
Demetrius.  st'^  confident  of  success.  His  father  complied  ;  and 
the  youth  accordingly,  proceeding  towards  Syria  with 
a  degree  of  speed  and  secrecy  not  surpassed  by  Alex- 
ander himself,  appeared  in  the  heart  of  that  province, 
before  the  Egyptian  lieutenant  was  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  redeemed  his  pledge  on  the  heads  of 
Ptolemy's  best  soldiers.  The  young  victor,  finding 
himself  now  in  possession  of  a  large  booty,  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  the  person  of  the  commander,  and 
all  the  furniture  of  the  camp,  called  to  mind  at  once 
the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  satrap,  and  his  own 
prayer  to  the  gods  in  relation  to  it.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  immediately  to  send  back  Cilles,  who  was 
the  friend  as  well  as  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  together 
with  all  the  officers  of  distinction  who  were  in  his 
hands,  loaded  with  presents,  and  charged  with  ex- 
pressions of  respect  for  their  warlike  master. 
Retreat  of  rf  he  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  induced  Ptolemy  to 
;my-  withdraw  his  army  from  Syria.  As  Antigonus  was 
himself  advancing  towards  that  country,  it  no  longer 
appeared  possible  to  protect  the  extensive  line  of  coast 
exposed  to  his  attack  ;  and  the  same  reason  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Egyptian  government  to  strengthen 
their  frontier  towns,  and  repair  their  fortifications  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Aocompa-  The  army  of  Ptolemy  was  accompanied  in  its  re- 
nied  by  the  treat  by  a  vast  number  of  the  Syrians,  and  particularly 
Jews.  of  the  Jews,  who,  wearied  of  revolutions,  and  appre- 

hensive of  still  more  alarming  changes,  preferred  to 
their  own  country  the  tranquil  residence  of  Alexandria, 
already  become  a  considerable  and  very  flourishing 
capital.  The  emigrants  rose  into  reputation  an'd  some 
degree  of  authority  under  the  mild  administration  of 
the  Grecian  sovereigns;  and  it  was  from  them  that 
Hecatseus  collected  materials  for  his  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation ;  a  work  composed  under  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  by  subsequent 
authors  as  a  performance  of  great  talent  and  impar- 
tiality. We  need  not  add  that  it  has  long  been  num- 
bered among  those  valuable  productions  of  antiquity 
which  no  industry  can  restore ;  and  of  which  the  loss 
is  deplored  as  well  from  the  feeling  of  their  great  im- 
portance, as  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  ade- 
quate substitute. 

Preparatory  to  his  meditated  invasion  of  Egypt, 
Antigonus  determined  to  subdue  the  migratory  tribes 
of  Arabs,  who  claimed  possession  of  the  desert  which 
divides  that  country  from  Syria.  Descended  from 
Ismael,  through  his  eldest  son  Nabaioth,  the  ancient 
people  now  alluded  to  are  known  to  have  carried  on, 
during  many  generations,  a  trade  in  spiceries  and  other 
eastern  products,  between  Egypt  and  the  western  pro- 
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vinces  of  Asia  ;  deriving  a  hardy  subsistence  from   (1ie  Alextndei-t 
milk  of  their  camels  and  sheep,  aided  by  the  !  .-Mori. 

and  wild  fruits,  which  are  occasionally  found  scattered 
over  the  wilderness.  In  a  large  cavern  at  the  rock 
Petra,  the  Nabathaeans  were  wont  to  depu-it  their 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  to  be  afterwards  conveyed 
to  the  markets  of  Phoenicia  or  of  Egypt,  whence  they 
were  again  distributed  to  merchants  from  more  distant 
countries,  who  thereby  supplied  with  the  luxuries 
of  Arabia,  or  even  of  Hindostan,  the  dwellers  on  the 
Caspian,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tiber.  Accustomed 
to  a  life  of  great  freedom,  the  Ismaelites  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  dependence  ;  and  their  contempt 
of  danger  was  only  equalled  by  the  fear  with  which 
they  inspired  all  their  neighbours. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  wandering  people  whom  Atlie'»*u« 
Antigonus  thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  in  order  to  "h^Naba- 
facilitate  his  operations  against  Egypt.     Having  com-  tluuns 
mitted  to  Athenaeus  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
he  despatched  him  to  attack  the  rock  Petra,  at  a  time 
"when  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  were  absent,   en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  traffic.     The  surprise  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  rock  was  taken,  and  the  victors,  loaded 
with  treasure,   prepared  to  return   to   Gaza.     But  a 
signal  reverse  awaited  them.     The  Nabathaean  mer- 
chants, informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  urged  their 
dromedaries  across  the  desert  with  such  incredible 
swiftness,   that  they  overtook  the  Macedonian  plun- 
derers  before  they  could  reach  the  Syrian  plain;  and 
attacking  them  in  the  night  with  all  the  fury  of  in-  And  is 
censed  savages,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  with  the  *' 
exception  of  about  fifty  horsemen,  who  escaped  covered  t£,™ 
with  wounds. 

A  second  expedition  was  undertaken  against  those  Expedition 
formidable  Arabs,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  ofDemetri- 
Demetrius,  whose  youthful  ardour,  mingling  with  "£,*£"£** 
motives  of  policy,  impelled  him  to  a  task  which  could  thaeans. 
not  fail  to  appear  equally  hazardous  and  romantic. 
The  rock  Petra,  on  this  occasion,  was  emptied  of  its 
treasures,  and  strongly  defended  by  intrepid  warriors. 
The  son  of  Antigonus  led  his  men  to  the  assault;  but 
making  no  impression  on  the  rude  fortress,  and  having 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  followers,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  draw  off  the  remainder,  and  prepare  for  the 
attack  on  a  larger  scale.  Next  day,  when  about  to 
renew  his  attempt,  he  was  addressed  from  the  rock 
by  a  Nabathaean  chief,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  folly  of  invading  a  territory  where  neither  honour 
nor  advantage  was  to  be  obtained.  "  Our  country  is 
burnt  with  the  sun,  and  is  barren  and  desolate.  We 
alone  are  born  to  inhabit  it,  because  we  prefer  freedom 
to  all  other  enjoyments.  So  deeply  rooted  is  our  love 
of  independence,  that  should  you  enthral  our  bodies, 
you  never  could  subdue  our  minds.  All  that  you 
could  obtain  by  conquest  would  be  a  few  obstinate 
spiritless  slaves,  incapable  of  enduring  any  other  form 
of  society  than  that  in  which,  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  they  have  constantly  continued  to  live." 

Diodorus,  who  puts  the  above  speech  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Arab  patriarch,  goes  on  to  inform  his  readers, 
that  it  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
Macedonian  captain,  as  to  determine  him  to  relinquisJ 
the  object  of  his  expedition,  to  accept  of  some  prese 
and  hostages,  and  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  Dead 
.sea. 

This  petty  and  unsuccessful  warfare  was  the  i 
of  saving  Egypt  from  the  horrors  of  invasion.     When 
5  L  2 
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Demetrius  returned  to  his  father  in  Syria,  it  was  only 
to  be  informed  that  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  in  the 
west,  had  again  become  formidable,  and  that  Seleucus, 
in  the  east,  had  already  recovered  the  province  of 
Babylonia  and  defeated  the  governors  of  Media  and 
Persia. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  general  just  named 
availed  himself  so  far  of  the  defeat  inflicted  on  Deme- 
trius at  Gaza,  as  to  march  with  about  a  thousand 
infantry  and  three  hundred  horse,  which  were  confided 
to  him  by  Ptolemy,  through  the  Syrian  desert,  with 
the  view  of  relieving  Babylon  from  the  tyranny  of 
Antigonus,  and  of  re -establishing  himself  in  his  former 
government.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  exceeded 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  strongholds  opened 
their  gates  at  his  approach ;  the  troops  revolted  from 
their  commanders  and  flocked  to  join  his  standard ; 
and  the  populace  of  the  great  city  poured  out  to  meet 
him,  rending  the  air  with  acclamation  and  shouts  of 
triumph. 

Evagoras,  the  governor  of  Persia,  and  Nicanor,  the 
governor  of  Media,  aware  that  their  power  depended 
on  that  of  Antigonus,  made  haste  to  unite  their  forces, 
in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Seleucus.  This  last 
commander,  who  had  learned  under  Alexander  the 
importance  of  despatch  in  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
met  his  adversaries  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
where  attacking  their  camp  in  the  night,  he  gained  a 
victory  so  complete  that  only  one  of  the  satraps,  with 
a  few  followers,  escaped  destruction  by  flying  into  the 
desert ;  while  Evagoras  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  all 
the  treasures  of  both  provinces,  together  with  several 
thousand  Macedonian  soldiers,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror. 

This  battle,  the  successful  issue  of  which  contri- 
buted so  materially  to  the  restoration  of  Seleucus,  has 
served  to  mark  the  era  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  in 
Asia,  and  the  commencement  of  that  dynasty,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Seleucidse,  governed  the  upper 
provinces  so  long  and  so  happily.  It  took  place  in 
the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  seventeenth  Olym- 
piad, and  in  the  year  before  Christ  312. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  Demetrius,  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 
horse,  was  already  on  his  march  to  recover  Babylon 
and  chastise  Seleucus.  The  latter,  drawn  into  Media 
after  Nicanor,  where  he  gained  another  victory  and 
slew  his  antagonist  with  his  own  hand,  was  still  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  meet  the  invader  and  defend 
the  city.  Patrocles  who  commanded  in  his  absence, 
but  without  sufficient  force  either  to  hazard  a  battle 
or  to  protect  the  place,  proposed  to  the  inhabitants  to 
abandon  their  houses  and  to  take  refuge  wherever  they 
could,  until  the  return  of  Seleucus  with  his  victorious 
troops  should  enable  them  to  repel  the  son  of  the 
tyrant,  and  to  avenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies. 
Babylon,  accordingly,  when  Demetrius  entered  it, 
was  found  desolate  and  empty.  There  was  neither  a 
foe  to  combat,  nor  booty  to  reward  his  soldiers.  The 
forts  on  the  Euphrates  engaged  his  attention  for  some 
time;  but  the  period  having  arrived  at  which  his 
return  into  Syria  had  been  fixed  by  his  father,  he  left 
Archelaus  with  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  pursue 
the  object  of  the  war,  and  departed  homeward  to  give 
an  account  of  his  expedition. 

The  return  of  Seleucus  to  Babylon  decided  the  fate 
of  Archelaus  j  who,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  strong- 


hold which  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Demetrius,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

This  change  of  affairs  in  the  east,  which  Antigonus 
foresaw  was  about  to  engage  his  undivided  attention, 
induced  him  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  on 
the  part  of  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  ;  in  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  Egypt,  with  its  African  dependencies, 
should  be  secured  to  the  first  of  the  three  generals 
now  named ;  that  Thrace  should  be  assigned  to  the 
second ;  and  that  the  last  should  be  guaranteed  in  the 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  least  till  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Roxana,  should  be  of  age  to  reign.  Antigonus 
retained  for  himself  the  government  of  all  Asia ;  a 
condition  which  implied  that  Seleucus  was  to  have  no 
part  in  the  succession,  should  his  opponent  prosper  in 
his  attempt  to  expel  him  from  his  rich  provinces  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  soon  after  gave 
rise  to  events,  of  which  the  ambitious  protector  had 
no  anticipation.  As  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  treaty, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Grecian  states  should  be 
declared  independent,  and  forthwith  restored  to  the 
exercise  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

These  fair  appearances,  however,  were  altogether 
unproductive  either  of  peace  or  confidence.  The  Ma- 
cedonians, it  is  said,  eager  to  behold  the  son  of  their 
renowned  prince  on  the  throne,  proposed  to  Cassander 
that  he  should  be  brought  into  public,  and  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  business  and  arts  of  government. 
In  this  proposal  Cassander  saw  the  termination  of  his 
own  power  ;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  for  ever  its 
fulfilment,  he  caused  the  young  Alexander  and  his 
mother  Roxana  to  be  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Am- 
phipolis,  where  they  had  long  been  confined.  To 
thwart  the  views  of  this  cruel  satrap,  the  ancient  pro- 
tector, Polysperchon,  who  still  retained  some  portion 
of  authority  in  Peloponnesus,  and  who  had  recently 
affected  great  zeal  for  the  royal  house  of  Macedon, 
contrived  to  get  into  his  possession  the  person  of 
Hercules',  another  son  of  Alexander,  by  Barcina,  and 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  prepared  to 
march  with  him  into  Macedon,  and  assert  his  right  to 
the  crown.  This  project  was  met  on  the  part  of  Cas- 
sander, not  with  force,  but  with  the  surer  instruments 
of  bribery  and  deceit.  He  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  old 
governor  with  the  hope  of  succession  in  his  family, 
and  actually  prevailed  on  him  to  put  to  death  both  the 
prince  and  Barcina,  whom  he  had  beguiled  into  his 
hands. 

In  defiance  of  the  treaty,  which  indeed  all  the  par- 
ties had  shewn  themselves  ready  to  violate,  Ptolemy 
was  already  employed  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  reducing  certain  cities  belonging  to  Antigo- 
nus, and  endeavouring  to  strengthen  his  interests  by 
political  connections.  Having  afterwards  sailed  into 
the  ^Egean,  where  he  subdued  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and 
other  places  of  less  note,  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  Cleopatra,  the 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  view  either  of 
asking  her  to  become  his  wife,  or  of  inducing  her  to 
abjure  the  cause  of  Antigonus  and  devote  her  exertions 
to  his  own  party.  The  vigilant  protector,  informed 
of  what  was  going  forward,  issued  orders  to  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  where  she  then  resided,  to  have 
her  put  out  of  the  way  by  assassination ;  taking  care, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  when  he  found  it  expedient 
to  throw  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  over  his  cruel  deed,  to 
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prosecute  and  punish  all  who  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  that  unfortunate  princess. 

We  have  mentioned  above,  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Antigonus  and  the 
confederate  satraps  was,  that  the  Grecian  states  should 
be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  independence. 
Cassander,  however,  in  direct  contravention  of  this 
article,  still  maintained  his  garrisons  in  Athens  and 
Megara;  whilst  Ptolemy  kept  his  navy  at  sea,  avow- 
edly to  enforce  the  observance  of  peace,  but,  in  fact, 
to  extend  or  secure  his  conquests  in  the  Lesser  Asia 
and  Peloponnesus.  To  punish  this  glaring  infraction 
of  a  solemn  compact,  Demetrius,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallies,  and  five  thousand  talents,  set  sail  for 
Athens,  with  the  determination  to  expel  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  and  to  restore  the  democratical 
government.  The  city  and  harbours  were  at  once 
surrendered  to  the  invader,  who  acted  with  the  great- 
est clemency  and  generosity  to  all,  but  particularly  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus ;  who  had  ruled  the  Athenians 
wisely  and  beneficially  during  the  long  period  of  ten 
years  that  he  discharged  the  office  of  Cassander's 
lieutenant.  The  Phalerian,  who  reposed  no  confidence 
in  the  fickle  people  of  Athens,  was  escorted  to  Thebes 
by  order  of  the  son  of  Antigonus,  where  he  passed  his 
time  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  in  labours  of 
humanity. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  their  deliverer 
passed  all  bounds,  or  was  only  equalled  by  their  ful- 
some and  impious  adulation.  But  Demetrius  was 
soon  summoned  by  his  father  to  leave  the  flattery  of 
orators  and  demagogues,  in  order  to  resume  the 
combined  duties  of  an  admiral  and  an  engineer  in  the 
reduction  of  Cyprus. 

That  island  had  recently  been  the  scene  of  a  mise- 
rable tragedy,  perpetrated  by  the  troops  of  Ptolemy, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Menelaus.  The 
royal  family  of  Nicocles,  the  descendants  of  Ajax  and 
Achilles,  charged  with  no  other  crime  except  a  wish 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  were  attacked 
in  their  palace,  where  they  could  find  no  means  of 
escaping  an  ignominious  death  but  by  the  dreadful 
resolution  of  dying  by  their  own  hands.  The 
monarch  himself  set  the  example  :  and  his  queen,  dis- 
daining to  survive  him,  first  put  to  death  her  own 
daughters,  and  then,  inviting  the  other  ladies  of  the 
court  to  imitate  her  conduct,  fearlessly  deprived  her- 
self of  life.  The  brothers  of  the  king  next  set  fire  to 
the  royal  building,  and  obliterated  at  once  every 
monument  and  symbol  of  ancient  power  and  regal 
dominion  ;  for  Cyprus  has  never  again  recovered  her 
independence,  or  even  been  governed  by  a  prince  of 
her  native  dynasty. 

To  take  vengeance  on  a  policy  which  admitted  of 
such  atrocious  cruelties,  as  well  as  to  deprive  Ptolemy 
of  the  principal  means  of  renewing  his  attacks  on  the 
maritime  towns  of  Lesser  Asia,  Demetrius  was  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  Cyprus,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  both  land  and  sea  forces.  After  a  slight  en- 
gagement with  Menelaus,  in  which  he  was  successful, 
the  son  of  the  protector  laid  siege  to  Salamis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  island. 

The  occurrences  of  this  siege  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  history,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
determined  resistance  opposed  to  the  assailants,  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  its  issue  by  the 
heads  of  the  belligerent  parties,  as  for  a  new  species 
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of  warlike  engine  invented  by  Demetrius,  and  first  Alexander1! 
employed  by  him  against  the  town  of  Salamis.  T  e  Successors, 
instrument  in  question  was  called  Helepolis,  or  town- 
taker,  and  was  itself  an  immense  tower,  consisting  of 
nine  stories,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  rose  in 
altitude,  and  affording  accommodation  for  a  great 
number  of  armed  men,  who  discharged  all  sorts  of 
missiles  against  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Demetrius,  gives  way  to  his  love  of  the 
marvellous  in  describing  the  Helepolis;  informing  us 
that  the  inventor  employed  one  of  them  at  the  siege 
of  Thebes,  so  extremely  large  and  unwieldy,  that, 
though  placed  on  four  wheels,  it  could  not  be  moved  at 
a  greater  rate  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  two  months  ! 

Ptolemy  dreading  the  fall  of  Salamis,  which  he 
was  sensible  would  pave  the  way  for  the  entire  con- 
quest  of  Cyprus,  had  already  made  formidable  prepa- 
rations for  compelling  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege. 
A  memorable  sea-fight  ensued,  in  which  the  satrap 
of  Egypt  was  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  all  his  fleet,  and  thirty  thousand  prisoners.  The 
fruits  of  this  victory  were  very  important  to  Antigonus. 
Salamis  and  all  the  other  walled  towns  in  the  island 
opened  their  gates  to  his  army;  his  navy  was 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  a  hundred 
captured  ships ;  and  his  settlements,  on  the  Asiatic  Capture  of 
shores,  were  now  secured  against  the  fear  of  invasion  Salami  . 
from  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

The  siege  of  Salamis  is  farther  remarkable  for  the  Assump- 
following  circumstance,  which  all  ancient  historians  ti( 
agree  in  connecting  with  it.  Demetrius,  it  is  said,  chose  bt^e'suc- 
for  his  messenger,  to  carry  to  his  father  the  news  of  his  Cessors  of 
success,  a  buffoon  called  Aristodemus,  who,  finding  Alexander, 
the  aged  protector  at  his  new  city  on  the  river  Orontes, 
approached  him  with   a  theatrical  step  and   solemn 
look,  exclaiming,  hail,  king  Antigonus !  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  details  of  the  victory  which  Deme- 
trius had  just  gained.     From  that  period  the  regal 
title  was  assumed  by  all  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
with  the  exception  of  his  brother-in-law  at  Macedon; 
who,  it  is  feigned,  from  the  respect  which  he  felt  for 
the  ashes  of  the  royal  family  entombed  in  his  province, 
would  neither  use  the  royal  signet  nor  allow  himself 
to  be  called  king.     So  conscientious  and  delicate  wa« 
the  merciful  Cassander ! 

Determined  to  follow  up  his  advantage  against 
Ptolemy,  the  royal  Antigonus  prepared  once  more  to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  fleet  under  Deme- 
trius consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  gallies,  besides 
an  hundred  ships  of  burden  for  conveying  engines, 
missile  weapons,  and  other  instruments  of  assault. 
The  army,  too,  greatly  exceeded  in  numerical  strength 
the  usual  armaments  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  con-  Egypt, 
sisting  of  about  eighty  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand 
horse,  upwards  of  eighty  elephants,  and  an  immense 
number  of  camels,  collected  from  Arabia,  and  laden 
with  provisions,  stores,  and  treasures.  But  the  king 
of  Egypt  was  fully  prepared  to  resist  this  formidable 
host.  The  natural  defences  of  his  country,  at  all  times 
strong,  were  rendered  next  to  impregnable  by  the 
skill  and  labour  of  Ptolemy;  and  the  people,  now 
become  sensible  of  the  innumerable  benefits  of  his 
wise  rule,  were  heartily  disposed  to  second  all  his  en- 
deavours for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  indepen- 
dence. The  fortune  of  war,  too,  seemed  to  smile  on 
his  exertions.  The  immense  flotilla  of  his  B 
was  greatly  damaged  at  sea  before  it  could  reach  his 
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Biography,  shores  ;  and  many  of  the  gallies  with  their  crews  were 
driven  on  the  sand  hanks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
and  presented  an  easy  conquest  to  the  experienced 
Egyptians.  The  land  force,  again,  under  Antigonus 
himself,  could  make  no  progress  in  the  face  of  the 
thousand  obstacles,  which  nature  and  art  had  opposed 
to  him.  Deep  marshes  and  resolute  garrisons  dis- 
puted every  step  he  meditated ;  which  difficulties  were 
materially  aggravated  by  the  discontent  that  already 
prevailed  in  his  camp,  and  by  the  numerous  desertions 
which  had  already  thinned  his  ranks.  To  persevere 
was  to  ensure  his  own  destruction.  Antigonus,  there- 
fore, at  length  professed  himself  ready  to  listen  to 
counsel ;  when  his  most  experienced  officers,  aware 
at  once  of  his  inclination,  and  of  the  necessity  of  his 
circumstances,  advised  him  to  postpone  the  conquest  of 
Retreat  of  Egypt  till  a  more  favourable  season  of  the  year.  He 
Antigonus.  retraced  his  march  towards  Syria ;  upon  which  Ptolemy 
thanked  the  gods  for  his  deliverance,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  his  confederates,  Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
and  Seleucus,  acquainting  them  with  the  signal  and 
disgraceful  reverse  which  had  befallen  their  common 
enemy. 

Unable  to  affect  Egypt  by  any  direct  attack,  Anti- 
gonus resolved  to  employ  his  powerful  fleet  and  army 
against  Rhodes ;  the  people  of  which  not  only  per- 
sisted in  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  but  had  even 
refused  to  assist  Demetrius  at  the  siege  of  Cyprus,  and 
subsequently  had  driven  from  their  coasts  a  squadron 
of  his  ships.  To  gratify  his  resentment,  therefore,  as 
well  as  to  annoy  the  king  of  Egypt,  Demetrius  ap- 
proached the  island  with  twohundred  ships,  and  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  men,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  batter- 
ing engines,  missiles,  and  other  stores,  and  forthwith 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  principal  town,  which  had 
set  his  mighty  host  at  defiance.  The  operations  of  this 
distinguished  commander  before  Rhodes,  and  the 
resolute  defence  of  the  place  by  the  inhabitants, 
present,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
skill  and  heroism  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  warfare.  The  Helepolis  employed  on  this 
occasion,  resembled  in  form,  but  greatly  exceeded  in 
dimensions,  the  one  which  was  used  at  the  siege  of 
Salamis.  Its  towers  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ; 
it  was  supported  on  eight  enormous  wheels,  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  labour  of  three  thousand  four  hundred 
men.  Its  sides  were  pLated  with  iron ;  the  portholes 
were  defended  with  valves  of  raw  hides,  thickly 
covered  with  wool ;  and  it  was  prepared  to  resist  fire, 
by  an  ingenious  device  for  distributing  water  through- 
out every  part  of  the  huge  fabric.  For  more  than  a 
year  however,  the  talents  and  bravery  of  Demetrius 
were  exerted  in  vain  against  the  courageous  Rhodians. 
Ptolemy,  indeed,  had  assisted  them  with  men,  and 
Cassander  and  Lysimachus  had  supplied  their  maga- 
zines with  corn  j  but  the  honour  of  defending  their 
city,  during  twelve  months,  against  an  armament  at 
once  so  large  and  so  ably  directed,  belongs  f.imost 
exclusively  to  the  people  of  Rhodes  themselves,  who, 
without  one  exception,  preferred  death  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  or  even  to  that  of  tributaries. 

At  length  the  voice  of  the  civilized  world  was  lifted 
up  in  their  behalf.  Ambassadors  from  fifty  states  in 
Europe  and  Asia  interceded  for  them  with  Demetrius  ; 
but  the  envoys  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on  this 
occasion  were  the  Athenians,  who  represented  to  him 
that  their  city  was  again  subjected  to  Macedonian 
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thraldom,  and  begged  his  speedy  interference  to  save  Alexander'* 
them  from  the  machinations  of  Cassander.  A  treaty  Successors, 
was  accordingly  concluded,  the  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  the  Rhodians  should  enjoy  their  indepen- 
dence, that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
alliance  with  Ptolemy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  allies  of  Antigonus ;  terms  which 
left  them  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the 
war,  and  which  of  course,  reflected  disgrace  and 
disappointment  on  the  standard  of  the  invader.  The 
people  of  Rhodes,  however,  liberal  as  well  as  brave, 
whilst  they  conferred  the  title  of  Soter,  or  Saviour, 
on  Ptolemy,  and  erected  statues  for  Cassander  and 
Lysimachus,  refused  to  demolish  those  which  had 
been  formerly  raised  in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  his 
son.  They  had  too  much  generosity  to  indulge  in  a 
revenge  so  unmanly  and  contemptible. 

The  several  repulses  sustained  by  the  arms  of  Anti- 
gonus did  not  by  any  means  dispel  from  his  mind  the 
phantoms  of  ambition,  and  dreams  of  universal  empire, 
•with  which  his  imagination  had  been  so  long  haunted. 
In  the  meantime  his  son,  on  whose  great  abilities  he 
chiefly  reposed  his  hopes,  had  gone  to  rescue  Greece 
from  the  domination  of  Cassander.     In  this  under-  Ascen- 
taking  he  was  so  successful,  that  in  the  course  of  nine  dancy  of 
months  he  recovered  his  ascendancy  in  almost  all  the  Antigonus 
states  north  of  the  isthmus ;  and,  in  the  following  m  Greece- 
spring,  descending  into  Peloponnesus,  he  reduced  the 
fortresses  of  Corinth,   Sicyon,  and  Mgium,  and  ulti- 
mately spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  over  the  whole 
peninsula.     Next  year,  upon  summoning  the  states 
of  Greece  to  the  great  representative  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  he  heard  himself  declared  their  gene- 
ralissimo, and  invested  with  the  same  authority  and 
honours  which    had   formerly  been  conferred    upon 
Philip  and  his  immortal  successor. 

Demetrius  thought  it  not  necessary  to  conceal  that  His  pro- 
among  all  their  subordinate  projects,  the  main  object  jects. 
contemplated  both  by  his  father  and  himself,  was  the 
final   subjugation  of  Macedon,  Egypt,   and  the  east. 
With  this  view,  peace  was  refused  to  Cassander,  and 
the  dominions  of  Lysimachus  were  threatened  with 
immediate  invasion.     Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  though 
at  a  greater  distance,  knew  that   they  were  by   no 
means  secured  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
king,  as  Antigonus  was  now  called.    The  confederacy  Renewa]  Of 
of  the  four  chiefs  was  therefore  once  more  renewed  ;  the  confe- 
and  Lysimachus,  with  a  considerable  army  under  his  deracy 
command,  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  the  first  to  »?ainst 
take  the  field  against  Antigonus. 

The  campaign  which  ensued  in  Asia  Minor  was  Events  of 
attended  with  various  fortune  ;  though  on  the  whole,  the  cam- 
less  favourable  to  Lysimachus  than  to  his  adversary.  PalK"- 
Meanwhile  Demetrius  hurried  from  Greece  to  join  his 
father,  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  put  themselves  in 
motion  to  assist  their  allies  of  Macedon  and  Thrace. 
Ptolemy,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  no  wish  to 
waste  his  resources  in  a  doubtful  war,  and  therefore, 
upon  a  rumour  reaching  him  in  Syria,  that  Lysimachus 
was  utterly  routed,  made  haste  to  fall  back  towards 
the  impregnable  swamps  of  the  Nile.  Seleucus 
avowed  a  less  ambiguous  policy.  He  poured  into 
Cappadocia  with  twenty  thousand  chosen  foot,  twelve 
thousand  horse,  a  hundred  armed  chariots,  together 
with  four  hundred  and  eighty  elephants,  which  he  had 
received  from  Sandrocottus,  a  powerful  prince,  who  at 
that  period  reigned  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges. 
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Both  sides  now  exerted  their  best  talents  in  prepar- 
ing for  that  momentous  conflict  which  was,  in  all 
probability,  to  decide  the  empire  of  Asia.  Antigonus, 
now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  had  long  been  distin- 
guished by  resolution  and  energy,  and  Demetrius  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  living  commander  in  the  princi- 
pal qualities  which  constitute  an  expert  and  efficient 
general.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  historians,  that  the  old  protector 
was  oppressed  with  an  invincible  presentiment,  that 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  to  incline  to  his  rivals.  He 
stumbled  when  walking  from  the  door  of  his  tent  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  j  and  immediately  regarding 
that  accident  as  an  omen,  he-  prayed  that  he  might 
either  be  blessed  with  victory,  or  be  rendered  insensi- 
ble of  defeat.  The  engagement  took  place  near  a 
village  called  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  Demetrius,  whose  impetuosity  in  pursuing 
a  body  of  Seleucus's  horse,  had  carried  him  too  far 
from  the  field,  returned  to  the  scene  of  action  only  to 
learn  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  total  overthrow 
of  their  army.  Retreat  was  his  only  resource  ;  and, 
accordingly,  after  a  precipitate  flight  of  two  hundred 
miles,  he  regained  his  fleet,  carrying  with  him,  of  all 
the  mighty  host  which  he  had  marshalled  at  Ipsus, 
about  four  thousand  infantry  and  as  many  horsemen. 

The  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  total  defeat  of  his 
army,  gave  immediate  occasion  to  a  new  arrangement 
of  territorial  dominion  among  the  victorious  con- 
federates. Ptolemy,  indeed,  had  not  appeared  in  the 
field  at  Ipsus,  nor  is  it  certain  that  any  Egyptian 
troops  were  engaged  in  that  memorable  action,  yet 
this  monarch  obtained  as  the  reward  of  his  counsels 
and  former  services,  the  secure  possession  of  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine ;  a  province  on  which  he  set  a 
very  high  value,  as  securing  to  him  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  a  convenient  channel  of  communication 
with  the  rich  islands  and  seaport  towns  of  Asia 
Minor.  To  Lysimachus  was  conceded  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  ;  the  fine  district  of 
Cilicia  being  reserved  for  Cassander,  who  immedi- 
ately confided  the  government  of  it  to  his  brother 
Pleistarchus. 

Demetrius,  in  the  meantime,  was  exerting  himself 
at  Ephesus  with  his  characteristic  activity  and  zeal, 
in  order  to  raise  such  a  force  as  might  enable  him  to 
retrieve  his  affairs  and  check  the  progress  of  his  adver- 
saries. Sailing  with  a  considerable  armament  to 
Athens,  he  was  informed  by  the  fickle  inhabitants  that 
a  decree  had  been  recently  passed,  prohibiting  any  of 
the  kings  from  entering  within  their  walls  ;  upon 
which  the  son  of  Antigonus,  finding  that  all  Greece 
had  again  submitted  to  the  influence  of  Cassander, 
made  a  descent  on  the  coast  at  Corinth  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  plunder  and  revenge,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted similar  ravagesalong  the  wholeshores  of  Thrace. 
He  was,  however,  soon  to  be  indebted  for  a  temporary 
revival  of  his  fortune  to  a  very  different  cause. 

Seleucus,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Lysimachus, 
whose  territories  now  extended  to  the  Syrian  borders, 
resolved  to  fortify  his  own  dominion  by  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  family  of  Demetrius,  which  was  still 
possessed  of  considerable  claims  and  interests.  He 
therefore  made  proposals  for  Stratonice",  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  his  former  rival,  and  finally  in- 
duced him  to  conduct  her  into  Syria,  where  their 
nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated.  The  marriage  festi- 
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vity  was  hardly  over  when  Demetrius  invaded  the  Alexan.U-r  3 
province  of  Cilicia,  and  wrt-strd  it  from  1'lristardr  s  Successors, 
the  brother  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  Ik-ing  stiH  ' 
master  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  some  important 'towns 
on  the  Grecian  and  Syrian  coasts,  he  already  appeared 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  his  aged  son-in-law,  who 
began  to  tremble  at  the  power  which  he  himself 
had  been  the  means  of  reviving.  An  alliance,  too, 
with  Ptolemy,  who  gave  to  Demetrius  his  daughter 
Ptolemais  in  marriage,  added  not  a  little  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  Seleucus,  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  his 
political  connections.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without 
satisfaction  that  he  saw  the  father  of  his  young  wife 
set  sail  for  Athens,  with  the  view  of  chastising  the 
ingratitude  of  that  unprincipled  city. 

Having  compelled  the  Athenians  to  open  their  gates 
and  receive  a  garrison,  Demetrius  proceeded  to  attack 
Sparta,  the  possession  of  which  seemed  necessary  to 
secure  his  ascendancy  in  Peloponnesus.  He  had  not, 
however,  put  to  the  test  the  long  disused  arms  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  about  two  years  before,  was  dead,  and  that  the 
throne  was  now  disputed  by  his  two  brothers,  Anti- 
pater  and  Alexander,  both  sons  of  Thessalonica. 
The  mother,  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the  latter, 
was  murdered  byAntipater;  who  seized  the  crown 
in  defiance  of  the  indignant  anger  of  the  Macedonians, 
excited  by  the  atrocious  act  of  parricide  with  which  he 
had  just  stained  his  hands.  Alexander,  aided  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in 
dethroning  his  brother,  who  being  son-in-law  to 
Lysimachus,  fled  to  that  prince  for  protection.  Dread- 
ing the  resentment  of  the  Thracian  monarch,  the 
new  king  of  Macedon  entreated  the  assistance  of 
Demetrius,  who  instantly  relinquishing  the  siege  of 
Sparta,  hurried  his  troops  into  Macedon,  prepared,  it 
should  seem,  to  promote  his  own  views,  whether  in 
co-operation  with  Alexander  or  in  direct  opposition 
to  him.  The  current  of  events  determined  him  to 
adopt  the  latter  alternative.  Alexander,  who  was 
supposed  to  meditate  guile  against  his  ally,  was  cut  off 
by  his  orders  at  an  entertainment  given  by  that  prince  j 
and  thus  the  throne  of  Macedon  was  again  without  an 
occupant,  and  presented  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
ambition  of  the  son  of  Antigonus. 

Demetrius,  it  is  well  known,  had  married  Philla,  the 
favourite  daughter  of  Antipater  ;  and  as  all  the   male 
descendants  of  that  able  minister  were  now  dead,  with 
the  exception  of  the  murderer   of  Thessalonica,  the 
claims  of  his  son-in-law  to  the  crown  were  not  with- 
out a  plausible  foundation.     He  was  accordingly  pro-  rjemetriin 
claimed  king,  and  conducted    in  triumph  to  Pella ;  declared 
where  he  had  soon  after  the  happiness  to  receive  his  king  of 
wife,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at  the  Macedon. 
reduction  of  Cyprus. 

Seated   on    the  throne    of    Macedon,  the   restless 
genius   of  Demetrius  projected  new  conquests  both 
in   Europe    and    Asia.      Hearing   that    Lysimachus 
was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Getse,  he  determined 
to  invade  Thrace  ;  but  being  diverted  from  this  under- 
taking by  the  sudden  return  of  the  king,  he  dir 
his  arms  against  Pyrrhus,  whom  he  drove  from  Thes 
saly,  part  of  which  had  fallen  to  him  in  a   former 
war ;  and  then  marched  to  Thebes,  which  he  took 
by  assault,  and  filled  with  a  garrison  devoted  to  h 
interests.    About  the   same  time,  also,  he  built  the 
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Biography,  town  of  Demetrius  on  the  Pelasgic  gulph ;  and  in 
— ^x  — *s  order  still  further  to  increase  his  naval  power,  he 
formed  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  a  prince  whose 
warlike  exploits  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  ancient  Europe.  Bounding  his  ambition 
only  by  the  limits  of  his  paternal  dominions,  Deme- 
trius employed  all  his  means  to  raise  armies  and 
equip  fleets  ;  and  at  length,  it  is  said,  his  endeavours 
were  crowned  with  so  much  success,  that  his  ships  of 
war  amounted  to  five  hundred  gallies,  many  of  them 
having  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks  of  oars,  whilst  his 
land  forces  exceeded  considerably  a  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  more  than  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry. 

The  kings  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  could  not  behold 
such  preparations  without  concern.  Ptolemy  accord- 
ingly advanced  towards  Greece  with  his  fleet,  whilst 
Lysimachus,  with  his  ally,  the  young  king  of  Epirus, 
put  his  army  in  motion  to  attack  Macedon  in  two  dif- 
ferent points  at  once.  Demetrius  took  the  field  with 
his  usual  alacrity  ;  but  whilst  approaching  the  camp 
of  Pyrrhus,  disaffection  shewed  itself  in  his  ranks, 
and  when  arrived  in  sight  of  the  invader,  he  found 
himself  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his  troops. 
Leaving  Macedon  therefore  a  prey  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Lysimachus,  and  giving  the  command  of  the  Grecian 
dties  to  his  son  Antigonus,  the  active  Demetrius 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  with  a  body  of  his  best 
troops,  resolved  to  assail  his  adversary  in  the  most 
vulnerable  quarter.  This  enterprise  was  at  first  at- 
tended with  the  most  splendid  success.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  a  check  was  imposed  on  his  career  by 
Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus  ;  who  followed 
him  so  closely  with  a  powerful  army,  and  shewed  so 
much  talent,  in  cutting  off  his  resources,  and  inter- 
cepting his  movements,  that  he  was  obliged  to  apply 
for  protection  to  Selsucus,  who  was  at  that  time 
guarding  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  His  cautious  son-in- 
iaw  yielded  to  his  solicitations  only  so  far  as  to  grant 
him  permission  to  pass  two  months  within  his  terri- 
tory ;  and  was  subsequently  induced  by  his  courtiers 
to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a  guest,  by  sending 
him  a  prisoner  to  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Antioch,  where  at  the 
end  of  three  years  he  fell  a  victim  to  chagrin,  sloth, 
and  intemperance.  The  remains  of  Demetrius  were 
conveyed  to  Thessaly,  and  solemnly  interred  by  his 
son,  in  the  city  founded  by  himself  on  the  Pelasgic 
gulph  ;  the  funeral  rites  being  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  sumptuous  splendour,  much  more  suited  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  ambition  than  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  closed  his  career. 

Macedon  was  now  divided  and  governed  by  Lysi- 
machus and  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus,  in  whose 
hands  it  continued  with  partial  changes  until  Anti- 
gonus, the  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  abdicated  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  under  the  wise 
government  of  Ptolemy,  had  attained  to  a  great  degree 
of  prosperity  and  glory.  Desirous  to  secure  a  peace- 
ful succession,  the  king,  now  in  his  eightieth  year, 
nominated  his  son  Ptolemy,  afterwards  Philadelphus, 
to  share  with  him,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
power  which  he  meant  should  devolve  upon  him  at 
his  demise.  The  coronation  and  enthronement  of  the 
young  prince,  which  were  performed  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  possible,  could  not  fail  to  give  um- 
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brage  to  his  elder  brother,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  Alexander's 
immediately  left  Egypt  in  disgust,  to  find  an  asylum  Successors, 
in  the  house  of  Agathocles,  the  accomplished  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  had  become  his  brother-in-law  by 
marrying  his  sister  Lysandra.  The  renowned  king  of 
Egypt  lived  two  years  after  the  occurrence  now  stated, 
and  then  left  the  sovereignty  of  his  new  kingdom  to 
the  judicious  youth  whom  he  had  associated  with  him 
in  the  government. 

Lysimachus,  who  had  married  the  Egyptian  prin- 
cess Arsinoe,  was  impelled  by  this  unprincipled  woman 
to  murder  his  son  Agathocles.  The  friends  of  the 
prince,  filled  with  resentment  and  horror  at  his  death, 
and  among  others  his  wife  Lysandra  and  her  brother 
Ceraunus,  fled  into  Assyria,  seeking  protection  at  the 
court  of  Seleucus.  Many  of  the  governors  of  Lesser  Cruelties  of 
Asia,  too,  who  admired  the  character  of  Agathocles,  Lysima- 
and  lamented  his  unhappy  end,  seemed  ready  to  throw  c 
off  their  allegiance  altogether,  or  to  transfer  it  to  the 
milder  authority  of  the  eastern  monarch.  Among 
these  the  most  determined  was  Philetaerus,  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  castle  of  Pergamus,  who 
wrote  to  Seleucus  inviting  him  to  send  an  army  into 
the  peninsula,  and  promising  a  powerful  aid  of  men 
and  money. 

The  king  of  Syria  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  proposal ;  Operation* 
for  being  now  advanced  in  age,  and  having  delivered  of  Seleucus 
his  Oriental  dominions,  together  with  his  young  wife 
Stratonice,  into  the  hands  of  his  sonAntiochus,heseemed 
willing  to  resign  the  splendour  of  Asiatic  sovereignty, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  very  natural  desire  which  had 
sprung  up  in  his  heart  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  to 
lay  his  bones  in  a  Macedonian  tomb.  Ambition,  per- 
haps, mingled  deeply  with  this  simple  affection  ;  for  he 
who  had  reigned  more  than  twenty  years  the  undisputed 
monarch  of  the  Persian  empire,  could  not  consent  to 
share,  as  a  subject,  the  soil  which  was  once  honoured 
by  the  sway  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  was  now  dis- 
graced by  the  domination  of  a  murderer  and  tyrant. 

Actuated  by  the  motives  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, Seleucns  advanced  into  Asia  Minor.  Meeting 
with  little  resistance,  his  conquest  of  that  important 
country  was  marked  with  no  signal  occurrence  ;  for  it 
was  not  till  he  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  that  he  found  his  progress  disputed  by 
an  adversary  worthy  of  his  arms,  or  at  all  likely  to  ^^  °f 
exercise  his  military  talents.  Lysimachus  himself  jjou 
now  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  such  a  force 
as  might  check  his  ambitious  rival,  or  at  least  make 
him  pay  more  dearly  for  the  triumphs  which  he  still 
meditated.  The  battle  of  Cornupedion  decided  their 
respective  claims  ;  and  was  the  last  scene  in  which 
the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  opposed 
to  one  another.  The  old  generals  on  this  occasion 
renewed  the  valour  and  strength  of  their  youth  ;  and 
meeting  in  the  front  of  their  armies,  they  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  the  greatest  fury,  plying  against 
each  other  the  sword  and  lance  ;  till  at  length  Lysi- 
machus fell  under  the  hand  of  his  former  friend,  and  Defeat  and 
lay  buried  under  a  heap  of  slain.  A  faithful  dog  death  of 
watched  his  corpse  till  it  was  solicited  from  the  con-  Lysima- 
queror ;  after  which  it  was  conveyed  for  interment  by 
his  son  Alexander  to  Lysimachia,  where  the  citizens 
honoured  the  memory  of  their  founder  by  a  stately 
mausoleum,  which  continued,  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  attest  their  gratitude  to  a 
master  who.,  except  as  a  soldier  and  the  patron  of  their 
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rising  power,  had  nothing  to  recommend  his  example, 
or  to  attract  the  veneration  of  posterity. 

Seleucus  urged  by  an  impatient  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  from  which  he  had  been  now 
absent  fifty-two  years,  made  haste  to  cross  the  Helles- 
pont, on  his  way  to  Macedonia.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
court  after  the  murder  of  Agathocles  ;  and  this  fero- 
cious youth,  seeing  the  throne  of  Macedon  vacant, 
and  remembering  that  himself  was  the  grandson  of 
Antipater,  by  his  mother  Eurydice",  and  bearing,  in 
fact,  by  his  father,  the  same  relationship  to  Philip, 
the  former  king  of  that  country,  conceived  the  hor- 
rible design  of  assassinating  Seleucus,  and  of  seizing 
the  crown.  Nor  did  he  allow  the  intervention  of 
delay  to  cool  his  resolution,  or  awaken  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  Observing  his  benefactor  intent 
on  the  examination  of  an  uncommon  altar,  which,  as 
a  remnant  of  remote  antiquity,  had  attracted  his  notice, 
he  stepped  behind  him  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
Hastening  to  Lysimachia,  the  murderer  announced 
himself  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  avenger  of  their  late 
king  and  founder  of  their  cityj  and  having  gained,  by 
means  of  gifts  and  promises,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Asiatic  army  which  had  followed  from  Babylon  the 
standard  of  Seleucus,  he  placed  himself  on  the  Mace- 
donian throne,  where  he  exercised  an  inglorious 
power  during  the  space  of  three  years. 

It  consists  not  with  our  limited  plan  to  describe 
minutely  the  characters  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, whose  actions  and  fortunes  present  such  a  va- 
riety of  historical  incident,  in  tracing  the  reigns  of 
Alexander's  successors.  Of  Seleucus,  however,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Ptolemy,  he  pursued  more  assiduously  than  any  of 
the  great  captains  who  fought  under  the  banners  of 
the  conqueror,  the  enlarged  and  benevolent  designs 
which  that  renowned  prince  combined  with  all  his 
military  triumphs.  After  the  example  of  his  master, 
he  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  eastern  subjects, 
by  governing  them  according  to  their  established 
principles  and  habits.  His  zeal  for  improvement 
induced  him  to  build  many  cities,  both  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Babylon-Seleucia  and  the  famed  city  of 
Antioch  continued  long  to  bear  witness  to  his  great 
exertions  for  promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  people; 
the  former  having  existed  as  the  capital  of  the  Asiatic 
empire  till  near  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
whilst  the  latter  continued  to  be  illustrious,  during  a 
still  longer  period,  as  the  seat  of  Syrian  kings,  Roman 
governors,  and  Christian  bishops.  It  was  in  Seleucia, 
the  port  of  Antioch,  that  the  remains  of  this  great 
monarch  were  deposited,  after  having  been  purchased 
by  Philetaerus,  the  governor  of  Pergamus,  from  the 
base  mercenary  assassin  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in 
his  blood.  A  temple  erected  in  the  same  place,  and 
called  Nicatorion,  in  reference  to  his  title  of  Nicator, 
recalled,  age  after  age,  to  the  memory  of  his  Syrian 
subjects,  the  mild  virtues,  the  genius,  and  the  nume- 
rous exploits  of  the  great  general  who  founded 
amongst  them  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks. 

A  better  opportunity  will  occur  for  describing  the 
character  of  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  for 
setting  forth  the  numerous  obligations  which  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  continue  to  bear  to  that  distin- 
guished sovereign.  His  establishment  of  the  Alex- 


andrian library,  and  his  marked  encouragement  of  Alexander'* 
men  of  letters,  are  too  well  known  to  require  m.  n-  Succenon. 
tion ;  and,  perhaps,  the  royal  munificence  which  he 
displayed  in  providing  so  splendid  an  asylum  for 
learning,  was  more  than  equalled  by  the  discrimination 
which  he  manifested  in  the  choice  of  individuals  to 
preside  over  its  interests  and  to  promote  its  progress. 
Whilst  inviting  to  his  court,  and  placing  in  his  schools, 
those  characters  who  were  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  age  by  their  scientific  acquirements,  Ptolemy, 
nevertheless,  shewed  himself  the  greatest  philosopher 
that  adorned  Alexandria.  To  the  knowledge  of  books 
he  joined  the  more  valuable  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  business  ;  and  was  thus  qualified  to  direct  the  pur- 
suits of  science  to  practicable  objects,  and  to  with- 
draw the  speculations  of  the  learned  from  the  inane 
metaphysics  in  which  they  were  wont  to  indulge,  in 
order  to  engage  them  in  the  more  profitable  studies  of 
criticism,  history,  geometry,  and  medicine.  As,  how- 
ever, it  belongs  to  a  different  branch  of  our  work  to 
examine  the  annals  of  ancient  philosophy  and  art,  and 
to  trace  the  connection  of  these,  as  they  were  cultivated 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  with  their  more  improved 
condition  in  the  present  times,  we  shall  hold  it  enough 
to  have  made  this  reference,  and  we  shall  proceed 
with  our  historical  sketch  of  civil  and  military  affairs. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Alexander  being  now  State  of  af- 
all  removed  by  death,  the  events  which  follow  are  fun  after 
marked  with  less  talent  and  brilliancy  than  those  *|" jdeath  °t 
which  attended  the  foundation  of  their  several  king- 
doms.  Upon  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  government 
of  Asia  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Antiochus, 
whose  abilities  were  soon  found  unequal  to  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  maintaining  an  hereditary  ascendancy  in 
the  rich  provinces  of  the  east,  together  with  the 
regal  power  of  Macedon,  which  he  was  likewise  taught 
to  claim  as  the  right  of  his  family.  Amidst  the  delay 
and  indecision, which  characterised  hisfirst  proceedings, 
several  nations  in  Asia  Minor,which  had  recently  owned 
the  sway  of  Lysimachus,  asserted  their  independence. 
Pergamus,  Bithynia.Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  reassumed 
once  more  the  exercise  of  a  separate  government,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  rule  of  princes,  some 
of  whom  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Italy  and  Greece.  We  think  it  proper  to 
state  these  facts  at  present,  because  frequent  reference 
will  be  made  to  them  afterwards ;  but  as  we  must 
abstain  from  all  minuteness  of  detail  inconsistent  with 
the  compression  which  our  plan  requires,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  such  leading  facts  as  will  connect 
the  affairs  of  Alexander's  successors  in  Greece,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  with  the  history  of  that 
rising  power  in  the  west,  which  was,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  subdue  and  supersede  the  whole.  We 
begin,  then,  with  Macedon  and  the  Grecian  states. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  having  seated   himself  on  the 
throne  at  Pella,  which  the  aged  Seleucus  had  been  so 
to  occupy,  set  at  defiance  the  claims  of  that 
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monarch's  son,  as  well  as  those  of  Antigonus,  the  son 
of  Demetrius.   To  secure  his  ascendancy,  he  murdered 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Lysimachus ;  and  having  thus  Crimes  of 
rendered  himself  the  heir  of  the  Thracian  throne,  Ptolemy 
he  proceeded   to  attack  Antigonus,    and  added  his  Cer*un 
northern   dominions   to  those  of  Macedon.     But   a 
powerful  enemy  was  at  hand  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  and  the  manifold  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  family  of  Lysimachus.    The  Gauls, 
SM 
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who  had  some  time  before  passed  into  Italy,  now 
'  found  their  way  into  Thrace  and  Macedon ;  spreading 
themselves  in  vast  multitudes  over  the  territory  of 
Ceraunus,  and  committing  the  most  frightful  devas- 
tations in  his  richest  provinces.  The  usurper,  who 
was  not  deficient  either  in  courage  or  activity,  took 
the  field  against  his  barbarian  invaders :  but,  despising 
too  much  their  undisciplined  valour,  he  rushed  into 
battle  without  due  precaution,  where  he  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  lost  a  large  proportion  of  his  army. 

The  government  of  Macedonia  was  occupied  during 
a  few  months,  by  men  whose  sole  claim  to  supreme 
power  consisted  in  the  ability  to  save  their  country. 
The  Gauls,  after  much  hard  fighting  and  various  for- 
tune, settled  at  length  in  the  Lesser  Asia ;  giving  the 
name  of  Galatia  to  the  district  which  they  occupied, 
from  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 
The  effects  of  their  invasion  on  the  power  of  Macedon 
were,  however,  so  considerable,  that  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  found  little  difficulty  in 
possessing  himself  of  the  throne  ;  although  opposed 
by  the  formidable  competition  of  Pyrrhus,  and  of 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus.  In  his  defensive 
operations  against  the  latter,  he  was  assisted  byNico- 
medes,  the  new  ruler  of  Bithynia  j  and  his  policy  and 
vigour  were  rewarded  with  such  success,  that  Anti- 
gonus not  only  yielded  to  his  pretensions,  but  also  gave 
him  in  marriage  his  sister  Philla,  the  granddaughter 
of  Antipater,  the  celebrated  viceroy  of  Macedon. 

The  war  that  ensued  with  Pyrrhus  was  more  dis- 
astrous and  eventful ;  the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  already  given  in  our  life  of  that  distinguished 
prince  of  Epirus.  Antigonus  seems  to  have  relin- 
quished, for  a  short  time,  the  occupation  of  the 
throne,  which  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
tect against  Pyrrhus  and  his  fierce  allies,  the  Gauls  ; 
and  even  to  have  retired  into  Peloponnesus  till  his 
warlike  rival  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Argos,  and  his 
barbarian  followers  scattered  over  the  plains  of  the 
Lesser  Asia.  This  happy  turn  of  affairs  replaced  him 
at  the  head  of  his  government ;  over  which,  from  this 
period,  he  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  with  little 
molestation  at  home,  and  without  embroiling  himself 
in  the  contending  claims  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  His 
attempt  on  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  states, 
indeed,  gave  occasion  to  the  Achaean  league,  and  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  of  craft  and  stratagem,  which 
redounded  little  to  his  honour.  Aratus,  of  Sicyon, 
directed  so  successfully  the  energies  of  the  confede- 
rated republics,  that  Antigonus  at  length  relinquished 
his  object  in  despair,  and,  retiring  to  Macedon,  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son 
Demetrius,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The  united  power  of  the  Achaeans  continued,  during 
the  whole  of  this  reign,  to  oppose  the  ascendancy  of 
Macedon.  The  accession  also  of  Corinth  to  the  league, 
contributed  greatly  to  enfeeble  the  exertions  of  De- 
metrius, in  pursuit  of  that  dominion  over  Greece, 
which  was  first  secured  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander, and  had  become  the  main  object  of  war  and 
policy  with  all  succeeding  princes.  After  holding  the 
sceptre  ten  years,  a  period  distinguished  by  no  re- 
markable event,  and  filled  up  only  by  a  petty  warfare 
with  the  2Etolians,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians,  Deme- 
trius departed  this  life,  bequeathing  the  crown  to  his 
son  Philip,  a  child  only  three  years  of  age. 
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The   government  was  administered  by  Antigonus.  Alexander's 
surnamed  Doson,  brother  of  the  late  king,  at  first  as  Successors, 
guardian  to  his  nephew,   and  afterwards  in  his  own 
right  as  sovereign  of  Macedon,  till  the  boy  should  be 
qualified  to  succeed  him.     The  character  of  this  mo- 
narch was  at  once  pacific  and  warlike,   cautious  and 
determined,   and  acquired  for  Macedon  a  greater  de- 
gree of  power,  than  she  had  enjoyed  since  the  early 
years  of  Cassander,  or  perhaps  of  Antipater. 

Cleomenes,  the  young  king  of  Sparta,  resolved  to 
revive  the  liberty  and  martial  glory  of  his  country, 
took  up  arms  against  the  Achaean  states.  These 
republics  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  Antigonus  for 
aid,  who,  yielding  to  their  solicitation,  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  with  a  large  army,  where  he  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  Spartans,  and  took  a 
number  of  their  towns.  Cleomenes,  on  his  part, 
shewed  himself  worthy  of  commanding  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  of  meeting  in  the  field  a  successor  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  sanguinary  battle  of  Sellasia, 
however,  in  which  Antigonus  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, not  only  ruined  his  cause  but  drove  himself 
into  Egypt,  to  solicit  from  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  then 
on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  protection  for  his 
person,  and  a  reinforcement  to  his  arms. 

The  moderation  of  Antigonus  was  extremely  ho- 
nourable at  once  to  his  principles  and  his  motives. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  he  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  singular  generosity ;  allowing  them  to  enjoy 
the  most  entire  national  independence,  with  permis- 
sion to  adjust,  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  the 
arrangements  of  their  internal  government.  At  Argos, 
whither  he  went  to  attend  the  Nemaean  games,  he 
was  hailed  as  the  pacificator  of  Greece  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  the  object  of  universal  gratitude  and 
applause,  both  among  those  he  had  conquered  and 
those  whom  he  had  gone  to  assist,  till  news  arrived  that 
the  Illyrians  were  already  in  the  heart  of  Macedon, 
burning  his  towns  and  desolating  his  fields.  He  flew 
to  the  defence  of  his  country,  engaged  the  predatory 
barbarians,  and  completely  defeated  them  in  the  first 
battle.  But  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  The 
vehement  exertions  of  his  voice,  in  the  tumult  of  the  His  death, 
fight,  occasioned  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel,  of 
which  he  almost  instantly  died,  leaving  the  crown 
to  his  nephew  Philip,  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  who  was  doomed,  in  a  short  time,  to 
sustain  the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  thereby  to 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander's Macedonian  successors  and  the  annals  of  the  Philip, 
western  republic. 

We  are  informed  by  Polybius  that  the  victory  of 
Sellasia  procured  to  the  members  of  the  Achaean 
confederacy  the  enjoyment  of  peace  during  only  a 
very  short  period  ;  for  that  the  ^Etolians,  being  now 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  Antigonus,  and  despising  the 
youth  of  his  successor,  gave  themselves  to  their  na- 
tural love  of  war,  and  commenced  their  ravages  by 
an  attack  on  the  territory  of  the  Messenians.  Aratus, 
the  protector  of  the  league,  marched  out  against 
them  and  sustained  a  signal  defeat ;  upon  which  the 
Achaeans  resolved  to  apply  once  more  to  Macedon, 
and  to  entreat  Philip  to  interpose  his  arms  with  the 
view  of  saving  their  states  from  the  fury  of  the  J£tolian 
robbers.  Unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  so 
many  powerful  republics,  as  were  likely  to  take  part 
against  the  Achaeans,  Philip  set  out  for  Corinth, 
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accompanied  by  a  large  escort ;  to  which  city  he  in- 
vited deputations  from  all  the  states,  to  concert  with 
him  the  measures  most  proper  to  be  pursued  in  the 
convulsed  situation  of  Greece.  His  attention  was  in 
the  mean  time  engaged  by  the  affairs  of  Sparta;  which, 
besides  being  torn  by  civil  discord,  was  disposed  to 
follow  the  counsels  of  its  fugitive  king  Cleomenes, 
and  to  join  the  .^Etolians  in  their  attempts  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  whole  peninsula.  Philip  spoke  in  favour 
of  conciliation  and  mildness  ;  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  almost  all  his  advisers,  he  recommended 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  heard  in  their  own 
behalf  at  the  approaching  congress. 

With  such  men  as  the  ^Etolians,  moderation  was 
altogether  fruitless.  War  was  their  trade,  and  plunder 
their  principal  revenue ;  and  as  they  had  already 
drawn  the  sword,  they  were  determined  to  admit  no 
other  arbiter  to  settle  their  quarrel  with  the  Achaean 
states.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  social  war,  so  de- 
structive to  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  finally  subver- 
sive of  its  independence. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Philip  appeared 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  gained 
many  advantages.  Wintering  in  Peloponnesus,  he 
signalized  his  next  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Elis, 
which  had  joined  his  enemies,  and  by  taking  nearly 
all  the  strongholds  belonging  to  that  state.  But 
whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  a  detached  party  of  the 
^Etolians  had  made  an  inroad  into  Macedon,  where 
they  sacked  the  city  of  Dium  ;  a  place  highly  vene- 
rated by  every  native  of  that  country  as  a  principal 
seat  of  their  religion,  and  as  being  adorned  with  the 
statues  of  Alexander's  companions  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  well  as  with  the  monuments 
of  a  long  series  of  their  kings.  -To  revenge  this  in- 
sult, Philip  surprised  the  capital  of  Jitolia,  called 
Thermae  or  Thermum,  which  he  not  only  stripped  of 
every  thing  valuable,  sacred  and  profane,  but  even 
burnt  their  temples,  desecrated  their  holy  places,  and 
loaded  the  impious  pirates  with  every  indignity  that 
he  could  devise. 

After  four  years  of  ruinous  hostility,  the  belligerent 
states  were  not  more  disposed  to  listen  to  negociation 
than  at  the  moment  at  which  they  first  took  up  arms. 
The  fifth  campaign  had  already  begun,  and  Philip 
had  reduced  some  fortresses  belonging  to  the.Etolians, 
on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Thessaly,  when  the 
Nemaean  games  called  him  to  grace  with  his  presence 
the  city  of  Argos,  where  that  solemnity  was  usually 
held,  and  whence  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  derived 
their  origin.  It  was  whilst  engaged  in  this  ceremo- 
nial, that  the  news  reached  him  of  Hannibal's  victory, 
gained  over  the  Romans  at  Thrasimenus  ;  an  event 
which  their  recent  intercourse  with  Italy  instructed 
the  Greeks  to  believe,  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
their  interests ;  and  which,  according  to  the  wisest 
of  their  counsellors,  ought  to  induce  them  to  com- 
pose their  quarrels  and  unite  their  means  for  the 
common  defence.  "  Consider,"  said  Agelaus  of  Nau- 
pactus,  "  consider  the  great  and  ambitious  powers 
that  have  arisen  in  the  west,  and  the  vast  exertions 
that  they  have  been  able  to  make  by  sea  and  land. 
They  are  actually  engaged  in  a  second  and  more  des- 
perate conflict;  and  whichever  party  prevails,  think 
not  that  the  victor  will  be  contented  with  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished.  He  will  look  round  him  for  new 
enemies  that  may  furnish  him  with  greater  riches  and 


more  glorious  triumphs.  Let  us,  then,  hasten  to  con- 
clude a  lasting  peace,"  &c.  These  views,  acting  vpon 
minds  influenced  by  other  motives,  made  a  dec]' 
pression,  insomuch  that  even  the  /Etolians  declared 
their  readiness  to  listen  to  terms,  and  to  promote  a 
general  pacification. 

The  main  inducement  with  Philip  to  compose  the 
differences  of  the  Grecian  states  and  to  secure  their 
alliance,  arose  from  the  opportunity  which  then 
seemed  to  present  itself,  as  connected  with  the  suc- 
cesses of  Hannibal,  of  checking  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  in  Illyricum,  and  even  of  expelling  them 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  That 
powerful  people  had  already  established  themselves 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  just  named  ;  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Apollonia,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  ;  and  had  pushed  their  outposts  to  the 
very  frontiers  of  Macedon  itself.  As,  however,  an 
account  of  the  skirmishing  and  negociation  that  took 
place  in  Illyricum,  between  Philip  and  the  Roman 
consuls  who  were  sent  to  guard  that  province,  is 
properly  an  introduction  to  the  Macedonian  war, 
which  speedily  ensued,  and  produced  such  memorable 
effects  on  Grecian  independence,  we  prefer  giving  the 
details  under  the  history  of  Rome.  We  now,  there- 
fore, return,  according  to  the  plan  mentioned  above, 
to  bring  forward  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  till  the  series  of  events  in 
these  countries  also  unite  their  fortunes  with  the 
destiny  of  their  Roman  conquerors. 

On  the  death  of  Seleucus  who,  as  has  been  related, 
was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  surnamed 
Soter,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  monarch.  In  narrat- 
ing the  occurrences  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
accession  of  Ceraunus  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  we 
mentioned  the  attempt  made  by  Antiochus  to  depose 
that  usurper,  and  to  place  on  his  own  head  the  crown 
which  his  father  had  so  ardently  desired,  and  which 
the  latter  had,  in  fact,  conquered  for  his  family  by  his 
victory  over  Lysimachus.  The  young  king  of  Syria, 
however,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  undertaking, 
and  even  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  favourof  Ptolemy, 
to  whom  he  likewise  gave  his  sister  in  marriage. 

For  several  years  of  this  reign,  history  has  little  to 
record  that  could  prove  either  interesting  or  instruc- 
tive. Some  time  after  his  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
recover  Macedon,  the  Syrian  monarch  was  recalled 
into  Asia  Minor,  to  defend  that  part  of  his  empire 
against  the  Gauls  ;  and  it  was  in  recompense  for  a 
great  victory  gained  by  him  over  those  warlike  bar- 
barians, that  he  was  saluted  by  his  grateful  subjects, 
as  saviour  of  their  country,  and  is  known  in  after 
times  by  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Soter. 

We  have  mentioned  that,  during  the  relaxation  of 
authority  which  took  place  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  on  the 
death  of  Lysimachus,  several  satrapies,   or  provincial 
governments,asserted  their  independence.and  appeared 
in  the  form  of  separate  kingdoms.     Amongst  these, 
Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia  were  the 
most   important,  and    make    the    most   conspicuous 
figure  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Asiatic  penin- 
sula.    As,   however,  these  states  were  thus  severed 
from  the  empire   of  Antiochus,  he  was   induced 
make  more  than  one  effort  to  subject  them  t 
former  condition  of  dependence,  and  to  recover  i 
revenue  which  had  been  usually  drawn  from  the  rich 
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provinces  which  they  comprehended.  His  general, 
'  Patroclus,  accordingly  attacked  the  Bithynians,  as 
rebels  against  the  Syrian  government ;  but  he  was 
defeated  and  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops.  Again, 
at  the  death  of  Philetaerus,  who  had  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  the  monarch  of  the  east  ap- 
peared in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  his  authority  in  that 
ancient  stronghold  of  royal  power.  But  Eumenes, 
the  successor  of  Philetaerus,  was  prepared  to  repel  the 
invasion.  He  had  raised  such  an  army  as  enabled  him, 
not  only  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the  veteran 
forces  of  Antiochus,  but  also  to  enlarge  his  domi- 
nions very  considerably  at  his  expense.  According  to 
Strabo,  this  battle  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sardis  j  but  the  particular  scene  is  not  described, 
nor  are  the  details  of  the  conflict  narrated  with  the 
scientific  precision  which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
works  of  Arrian  and  Xenophon. 

Antiochus  was  still  farther  unfortunate  in  a  war 
which  he  provoked  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt.  This  latter  sovereign  had  a  half-brother 
named  Magas,  who  was  appointed  by  him  governor 
of  Gyrene.  Having  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Syria,  Magas  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  his 
ambition  from  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  Ptolemy  ,• 
for,  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion,  he  engaged  his 
father-in-law  to  assist  him  in  his  unjustifiable  views 
upon  Cyrene,  which  he  proposed  to  erect  into  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  Antiochus  had  reason  to  repent 
of  this  injudicious  alliance.  The  fleets  of  Ptolemy, 
powerful  in  all  the  adjoining  seas,  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  on  the  Syrian  ships  and  towns,  as  well  as  on  all 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  which  still 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  eastern  empire.  Hos- 
tilities continued  during  several  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  wrested  from 
their  adversaries  the  valuable  provinces  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Caria,  and  Cilicia  ;  whilst  Antiochus  reaped 
no  other  advantage  from  his  exertions  and  expendi- 
ture than  to  see  on  the  temporary  throne  of  Cyrene, 
a  rebellious  viceroy  whom  he  had  admitted  into  his 
family. 

But  a  greater  misfortune  was  about  to  visit  his 
dominions  in  the  form  of  a  Gallic  invasion.  Those 
fierce  barbarians,  who  had  still  retained  a  footing  in 
the  Lesser  Asia,  were  now  joined  by  such  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  their  countrymen,  that  Antiochus 
found  it  necessary  to  lead  against  them  the  royal 
army,  that  he  might  by  one  blow  put  an  end  to  their 
ravages,  and  deter  them  from  ever  again  approaching 
his  shores.  He  met  their  numerous  bands  under  the 
walls  of  Ephesus,  where  a  dreadful  battle  immedi- 
ately ensued,  and  where  the  physical  strength  and 
fearless  valour  of  the  invaders  gained  a  complete 
triumph  over  the  more  disciplined  ranks  of  their 
Asiatic  opponents.  The  king  was  slain  and  his  army 
routed  ;  leaving  to  the  Gauls  a  copious  theme  of  ridi- 
cule and  insult,  in  reference  to  the  title  of  Soter, 
which  he  had  borne  as  a  trophy  conquered  from  their 
arms 

Antiochus  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son,  of  the 
same  name,  the  eldest  having,  according  to  Trogus 
Pompeius,  paid  the  penalty  of  rebellion  some  years  be- 
fore. Upon  hearing  of  his  father's  defeat  and  death,  the 
young  king  hastened  from  the  east,  where  he  had  already 
some  time  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  presented 
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himself  in  Syria,  in  order  to  retrieve,  if  possible,  the  Alexander'* 
affairs  of  his  western  provinces.  But  his  arms  appear  Successors 
not  to  have  been  more  successful  than  those  of  his 
predecessor  against  their  formidable  enemy  the  Gauls : 
for  after  a  variety  of  battles,  of  which  only  very  faint 
traces  have  reached  us  in  the  page  of  history,  the  bar- 
barians appear  to  have  maintained  their  settlements 
even  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It  was 
with  somewhat  better  success,  however,  that  he 
directed  his  attention  to  the  recovery  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  the  king  of  Egypt  had  subdued  in  the 
south.  He  defeated  the  troops  of  Ptolemy,  and  van- 
quished a  rebel  chief  who  had  seized  the  government 
of  Caria  in  despite  of  that  monarch  ;  for  which  trivial 
exploits  he  was  accosted  by  his  sycophantic  subjects 
with  the  title  of  Theos,  or  the  god.  His  triumphs, 
however,  were  never  of  long  duration.  Engaging  the 
whole  forces  of  his  monarchy  in  a  more  regular 
system  of  hostility  against  the  Egyptian  king,  he 
received  many  serious  reverses,  and  ultimately  for- 
feited all  that  he  had  recovered  in  Asia  Minor, 
together  with  the  important  provinces  of  Coele-Syria 
and  Phoenicia. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  disastrous  warfare  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  Antiochus  had  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  his  best  troops  from  Asia,  and 
to  leave  his  garrisons  in  the  north  much  weaker  than 
a  just  view  of  their  importance  would  have  demanded. 
The  defenceless  condition  of  Bactria  and  Parthia  sug- 
gested to  the  governors  of  these  provinces  the  idea  of  Revoit  Of 
asserting  their  independence.  Theodotus  raised  the  Bactria  and 
standard  of  rebellion  in  the  former  ;  and  by  combining  Parthia. 
the  skill  of  a  soldier  with  the  artifice  of  a  practised 
statesman,  he  subdued  those  adherents  of  Antiochus, 
whom  he  could  not  gain  by  gentler  means.  In 
Parthia,  again,  the  resentment  of  the  fierce  and  hardy 
natives  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  by  an  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  person  of  one  of  their  country- 
men, by  Agathocles  the  royal  lieutenant.  Having  slain 
the  tyrannical  governor,  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  two 
noble  brothers,  (the  latter  of  whom  had  received  the 
insult  alluded  to)  summoned  the  warlike  Parthians  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  to  repel  the 
haughty  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia. 
Nor  was  the  summons  disobeyed.  The  Parthians 
having  strengthened  their  ranks,  by  calling  the  brave 
and  athletic  Scythians  to  their  aid,  defied  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  and  even  spread  the  flame  of  rebellion 
so  extensively  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire, 
that  the  latter  soon  perceived  he  could  no  longer  carry 
on  war  with  Egypt  but  at  the  expense  of  all  his 
Assyrian  dominions. 

These  considerations  induced  the  king  of  Syria  to 
make  peace  with  Ptolemy.  To  cement  their  union 
the  latter  induced  him  to  marry  his  daughter,  the 
Egyptian  princess  Berenice,  and  to  settle  his  crown 
on  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  although  Antiochus 
had  already  two  sons  by  his  wife  Laodice,  whom  he 
had  espoused  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign. 
But  this  violent  proceeding  defeated  the  object  which 
it  was  meant  to  promote;  for,  upon  the  death  of  Phil- 
adelphus, which  happened  soon  after,  the  Syrian 

monarch  repudiated  Berenice,  and  restored  his  former  ,»         nt 
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queen  and  children  to  the  lull  enjoyment  of  their  rank  Antiochus. 

and  prospects.       To    secure    the  position  they  had  Accession 
thus   regained,  Laodice    determined   to  prevent  her  of  Seleucus 
husband     on    any   future  occasion  from  Callimcus- 
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Biography,  bartering  herself  and  children,  for  political  concessions 
or  personal  aggrandizement.  She  poisoned  Antiochus, 
had  her  son  Seleucus  proclaimed  successor  to  the 
kingdom,  and  finally  procured  the  murder  of  Bere- 
nice and  her  infant  son,  although  this  unfortunate 
princess  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Daphnean  temple. 

In  the  same  year  did  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  and 
Seleucus,  surnamed  Callinicus,  ascend  the  thrones  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  to  engage  in  a  war  destructive  to 
both.  The  former  felt  himself  constrained  to  avenge 
the  quarrel  of  his  sister,  who  had  been  deprived  of  life 
under  circumstances  the  most  atrocious  and  appalling  ; 
whilst  the  latter,  who  had  assumed  the  sceptre,  put 
into  his  hand  by  means  of  the  sacrilegious  murder  of 
which  the  other  had  to  complain,  prepared  an  army 
for  the  field,  in  order  to  maintain  a  right  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  injustice,  before  it  became 
necessary  to  recover  it  by  violence.  During  the  pro- 
tracted conflict  which  ensued,  the  Gauls  continued 
Accession  their  ravages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Parthians 
of  Ptolemy  extended  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  east ;  by 
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which  means,  the  magnificent  empire  left  by  Alexan- 
der was  torn  in  pieces,  year  after  year,  and  became 
gradually  a  prey  more  and  more  easy  for  the  powerful 
nation  which  was  already  rising  up  to  seize  it. 

Ptolemy,  assisted  by  a  large  body  of  Greeks,  who, 
tween  Syria  disgusted  at  the  murder  of  Berenice,  no  longer  owned 
and  Egypt,  the  government  of  Seleucus,  poured  into  Syria  with 
such  an  overwhelming  force,  that  he  immediately 
gained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
of  all  the  principal  towns.  The  arms  of  the  Syrian 
king  on  this  occasion,  were  greatly  weakened  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  brother  Antiochus,  afterwards  called 
Hierax  ;  who,  availing  himself  of  the  unpopular  feel- 
ing attached  to  the  accession  of  Seleucus,  had  re- 
ceived the  allegiance  of  several  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  evidently  watched  the  progress  of  events, 
in  order  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  placing  himself 
Expedition  on  the  *hrone  of  the  east-  The  Egyptian,  meantime, 
of  Ptolemy  not  satisfied  with  his  conquests  in  Syria,  conducted 
to  the  Indus  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Assyrian  empire  : 
and  pursuing  his  victorious  course  to  the  Oxus  and 
Indus,  overran  rather  than  subdued  the  vast  provinces 
of  Media  and  Babylonia;  his  ardour  all  the  while 
being  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  rather  than 
to  that  of  glory  or  of  permanent  power.  The  plun- 
der with  which  he  returned  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver  j  in  addition  to 
which  valuable  treasure,  he  restored  to  Egypt  between 
two  and  three  thousand  of  her  gods  ;  whose  ponder- 
ous figures  had  encumbered  the  cities  of  Susiana  and 
Persis,  from  the  period  that  Cambyses  had  searched 
the  temples  of  the  Nile.  For  this  remarkable  bene- 
faction, he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Evergetes  ; 
a  token  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  which 
would  have  been  worse  applied,  had  it  respected 
solely  his  fruitless  expedition  into  the  dismembered 
satrapies  of  the  eastern  empire.  Returning  from  his 
pious  toils  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  whence,  it 
said,  he  sent  his  gods  by  water  carriage  to  the  shores 
of  Arabia,  the  king  of  Egypt,  when  arrived  in  Pales- 
tine, insisted  upon  offering  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
to  Jehovah,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  he 
sought  to  gratify  His  priests  with  suitable  gifts. 

Whilst  Ptolemy  was  exhausting  his  army  by  long 
marches  in  the   east,  Seleucus  was  straining  every 
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for  the  defence  of  his  remaining  territory,  as  well 
for  the  recovery  of  that  which  he  had  lost.  The 
Greeks  in  that  country,  alarmed  at  the  measures  of 
Hierax,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gauls, 
flocked  once  more  to  the  standard  of  their  king ;  and 
thereby  enabled  him  to  garrison  his  principal  forts  in 
Syria,  and  even  to  meet  Ptolemy  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army.  The  two  kings  met, 
and  fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which,  after  great  loss 
on  both  sides,  victory  declared  for  Ptolemy.  The 
vanquished  prince  shut  himself  up  in  Antioch,  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified  :  and  finding  his  affairs  to 
be  now  in  a  desperate  condition,  he  resolved  to 
strengthen  his  army  by  an  accommodation  with  his  Defeat  of 
brother  Hierax,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Seleucus. 
had  enlisted  a  powerful  body  of  Gauls.  A  treaty, 
originating  in  necessity  on  the  one  side,  and  acceded 
to  on  the  other,  by  ambitious  intrigue,  was  not  likely 
to  be  durable  :  and  accordingly,  when  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  seems  in  all  cases  to  have  confined  his 
wishes  to  the  simple  art  of  conquest,  without  attempt- 
ing to  derive  any  profit  from  his  military  success,  had 
withdrawn  his  army  from  Syria,  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  which  will  be 
described  hereafter,  the  two  brothers  renewed  their 
suspicions  of  each  other's  sincerity,  and  determined  on 
an  appeal  to  arms. 

A  destructive  war,  of  three  years  duration,  was  the 
consequence  of  this  mutual  distrust.  The  only 
memorable  battle,  however,  of  which  authentic  details 
have  reached  us,  is  that  which  was  fought  at  Ancyrae  ; 
where  Hierax,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  his  Gallic 
mercenaries,  gained  a  triumph  over  his  royal  brother. 

His  success,  it  is  said,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him-  n 

,f      ,.        ,  .     ,       .  ...  ..  .  Battle  of 

self ;  for   his  barbarian  allies  giving  credence   to  a 

rumour  that  Seleucus  had  perished  in  the  field, 
instantly  resolved  to  despatch  the  victorious  Hierax 
also,  and  thereby  procure  for  themselves  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  to  which  their 
ambition  had  all  along  aspired.  He  escaped,  indeed, 
the  dreadful  fate  which  was  intended  for  him  j  but 
he  was  compelled  to  ransom  his  life  at  a  high  price, 
from  the  \ery  soldiers  who  fought  under  his  command, 
and  received  their  maintenance  from  his  stores. 

The  war  which  had  desolated  Syria  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor,  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the 
province  of  Babylonia.  Hierax,  accompanied  by  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Gauls, 
directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Assyria,  where  he 
hoped  to  enrich  himself  with  the  plunder  of  that 
flourishing  city,  and  perhaps  to  found  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  same  auspicious  spot  in  which  the 
dynasty  of  his  paternal  house  had  been  first  planted. 
But  his  hopes  were  soon  blasted,  and  all  his  plans 
rendered  completely  abortive.  Seleucus  pursued  him  Defeat  and 
with  a  large  army,  which  being  reinforced  by  the  captivity  of 
Macedonian  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and,  it  is  Hierax. 
added,  by  eight  thousand  Babylonish  Jews,  attacked 
the  predatory  Gauls,  and  defeated  them  with  so  great 
an  overthrow,  that  their  chief  was  indebted  for  his 
safety  to  a  speedy  flight.  Escaping  first  into  Cappa- 
docia,  where  he  found  a  temporary  retreat,  Hierax 
next  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  ; 
but  this  monarch,  so  far  from  aiding  him  in  his  am- 
bitious designs,  detained  him  thirteen  years  a  prisoner 
in  Egypt,  from  which  country,  at  the  end  of  the 
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period  now  named,  he  contrived  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion, only  to  lose  his  life  whilst  crossing  the  desert 
into  Syria,  by  the  hands  of  Arabian  robbers. 

Relieved  from  the  war  with  Egypt,  and  from  the 
still  more  harassing  hostility  with  his  brother,  Seleu- 
cus immediately  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Upper  Asia.  The  Parthians,  who  were  now 
closely  allied  with  the  Bactrians,  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  interval  during  which  Seleucus  was  em- 
ployed against  Hierax  and  Ptolemy,  to  strengthen 
their  forts  and  augment  their  arms,  so  that  when  the 
king  marched  to  their  borders  he  found  them  pre- 
pared to  burst  down  upon  Media,  the  finest  province 
of  his  empire.  A  tedious  and  wasteful  warfare  now 
began,  which  continued  with  various  success  during 
four  years,  until  at  length  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  by  which  the  confederates  placed  their  inde- 
pendence on  a  sure  basis,  which  Seleucus  lost  both  his 
army  and  his  liberty.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Parthians,  who  spared  his  life ;  but  actuated  by  an 
obvious  regard  for  their  own  security,  they  sent  the 
royal  captive  into  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  Upper 
Asia,  where,  after  enduring  a  restraint  of  ten  years, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

The  empire  of  Darius  was  already  fast  passing  away 
from  the  successors  of  Alexander.  Two  independent 
states  in  the  upper  provinces,  exposed  to  constant 
hazard  the  rich  countries  of  Babylonia,  Media,  and 
Persis;  whilst  a  powerful  enemy  in  the  west,  whose 
numbers  had  no  limits,  and  whose  ambition  appeared 
altogether  insatiable,  had  gained  a  permanent  footing 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obviously  meditated 
the  conquest  of  the  whole.  There  was  still,  how- 
ever, a  strong  bond  of  loyalty  in  the  Syrian  provinces, 
which  attached  them  to  the  house  of  Seleucus. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  king's  captivity  among  the 
Parthians,  they  immediately  placed  on  the  throne  his 
eldest  son,  who,  to  the  name  of  his  father  was  soon 
after  invited  to  add,  for  what  exploit  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, the  formidable  title  of  Ceraunus,  or  thunder. 
His  reign  was  short  and  uneventful.  Appian,  Polybius, 
and  Justin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  very 
little  that  is  known  of  him,  merely  inform  us  that  he 
was  cut  off  by  treachery  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  any  thing  re- 
markable. 

Seleucus  Ceraunus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  "  the  Great,"  whose 
life  was  diversified  with  a  succession  of  important 
events,  which,  in  the  close  of  his  reign  particularly, 
brought  him  into  such  close  contact  with  the  Romans, 
as  to  identify  the  future  history  of  Syria  with  that  of 
the  western  republic. 

Antiochus  happened  to  be  at  Babylon  when  the 
throne  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  murder  of  the 
reigning  prince,  and  being  still  in  early  youth,  and 
consequently  unable  to  maintain  his  right,  he  was 
indebted,  for  a  quiet  accession,  to  the  generous  and 
steady  conduct  of  the  general  Achaeus.  This  faithful 
soldier,  himself  "of  the  royal  line,  and  possessed  of 
the  entire  devotion  of  the  army,  might  have  seized 
the  crown  of  Seleucus,  now  about  to  descend  to  a 
child ;  and  he  seems  even  to  have  been  invited  to 
perpetrate  this  act  of  treason  by  the  mixed  and  mer- 
cenary crowd  which  composed  his  ranks.  But 
Achaeus,  disdaining  the  bribe,  and  chiding  the  disloyal 
sentiments  which  prevailed  among  his  troops,  con- 
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ducted  the  young  king  to  Antioch,  which  had  for  Alexanders 
some  time  become  the  more  usual  residence  of  the  Successors. 
Seleucidae. 

Antiochus  had  no  sooner  reached  the  capital  of  Syria, 
than  he  was  assailed  by  the  treacherous  wiles  of  Her- 
meias, a  minister  to  whom  the  late  king,  on  his  depar- 
ture for  the  east,  had  committed  the  care  of  that  part 
of  the  empire.  The  main  object  with  this  unworthy 
person  was  to  aggrandize  his  own  family  at  the  expense 
of  his  sovereign  j  for  which  purpose  he  secured  the 
appointment  of  his  own  two  brothers,  Molon  and  Alex- 
ander, as  governors  of  the  very  important  provinces 
of  Media  and  Persis,  from  the  inexperienced  and  un- 
suspicious Antiochus.  Hardly  were  they  established  in 
their  satrapies,  when  the  treasonable  spirit  by  which 
they  were  actuated  began  to  shew  itself.  They  se-  1frCuC 
duced  the  troops,  embezzled  the  public  property,  and  as 
as  soon  as  their  arrangements  were  matured,  Molon 
displayed  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Media,  whilst 
his  brother  followed  his  example  in  Persis. 

The  young  monarch,  impatient  to  punish  his  faithless  Revolt  of 
satraps,  would    have  marched  instantly  to   the  Eu-  Molon  and 
phrates  at  the  head   of  the  royal  army,  had  not  the  Alexander- 
crafty  Hermeias  dissuaded  him  from  the  undertaking, 
as  less  suitable  for  a  king  than  an  expedition  which  he 
proposed  against  a  Syrian  province  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptians.     He  distracted  his  mind,  too,  with 
groundless  fears  respecting  a  meditated  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  Achaeus,  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand some  of  the  more  western  provinces  of  the  Lesser 
Asia.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  two  creatures  of 
the  minister,  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  should  proceed 
against  the  rebels,  while  the  king  made  preparations 
for  a  safer  triumph  nearer  home. 

But  the  activity  of  the  rebels  far  surpassed  the  ig-  The  r°yftl 
norant  and  ill-concerted  movements  which  were  made  *e 
by  the  royal  lieutenant  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
them.  Molon  having  already  overrun  Media,  had 
compelled  the  king's  forces  to  take  refuge  in  the 
strongholds  of  Babylonia,  and  even  threatened  the 
capital  itself  ;  Xenaetas,  another  weak  commander, 
was  despatched  with  a  fresh  army  to  sustain  the  em- 
pire and  to  punish  the  traitorous  chiefs  of  Media  and 
Persis  :  but  he,  allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  was  cut  in  pieces,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
men,  by  the  indefatigable  Molon,  who  immediately 
took  possession  of  Babylon,  and  gave  law  to  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Upon  being  made  acquainted  with  these  disasters, 
Antiochus  would  no  longer  be  restrained  from  pro- 
ceeding into  his  eastern  dominions,  and  fighting  his 
battles  in  person.  His  expedition  into  Coele-Syria  had 
only  redounded  to  his  disgrace  ;  and  he  was  now  re- 
solved to  retrieve  his  fortune  in  a  more  spacious  field,  , 

•  v.  •     *u  t    rru    •   *  •  ftj  Antiochus 

or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  1  he  intrigues  of  Hermeias  takes  the 

could  now  prevail  no  farther  than  to  detain  at  home  field  in 
and  afterwards  destroy  the  brave  honest  general  Epi-  person, 
genes,  whose  counsel  would  have  greatly  assisted  the 
inexperience  of  the  king  in  the  important  war  he  was 
about  to  wage.  Deprived  of  this  valuable  aid,  the 
royal  commander  nevertheless  conducted  his  armament 
with  considerable  skill ;  and  having  crossed  the  Tigris, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  stratagems  practised  by  his 
enemies  in  the  field,  and  by  his  still  more  dangerous 
enemies  in  the  cabinet,  lie  soon  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  compel  Molon  either  to  hazard  a  battle  or 
to  abandon  his  province.  The  rebellious  satrap  was 
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extremely  desirous  to  shun  an  engagement  with  the  king 
in  person.  He  attempted,  therefore,  to  surprise  his 
camp  in  the  dark  ;  and  proceeding  for  this  purpose 
with  a  body  of  chosen  desperadoes,  by  secret  paths, 
would  probably  have  effected  his  object,  had  not  a  few 
youths,  whose  feelings  of  loyalty  opposed  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  an  atrocity,  deserted  from  his  side,  to 
give  intelligence  of  his  design.  Molon,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertained  that  some  men  had  left  him,  conjectured 
the  true  cause  of  their  departure,  and  immediately 
returned  to  his  army  to  prepare  for  a  general  action. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Antiochus  was  in  the  field, 
marshalling  his  troops,  and  confirming  their  resolution 
to  avenge  his  cause  on  the  heads  of  the  rebels.  Molon, 
though  still  unwilling  to  put  all  his  conquests  and 
hopes  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  could  not  retreat  in 
the  presence  of  the  royal  army,  being  perfectly  aware 
that  in  the  disposition  which  then  prevailed  in  his 
ranks,  as  well  as  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  subdued,  a  retrograde  move- 
ment would  be  equivalent  to  the  most  disastrous  defeat. 
The  armies  advanced  as  if  to  determine  the  contending 
claims  of  their  masters  by  the  length  of  their  swords. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  Asiatics  behold  the  graceful 
person  of  the  young  Antiochus  leading  on  his  right 
wing  to  the  conflict,  than  they  almost  with  one  con- 
sent abjured  the  cause  of  the  traitor,  whom  they  de- 
serted without  striking  a  blow,  and  passed  over  to  the 
standard  which  they  had  marched  out  to  oppose. 
Such  as  did  not  join  the  king,  were  dispersed  over  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Molon,  with  his  brothers  Alex- 
ander and  Niolaus,  preferred  a  voluntary  death  ;  and 
Hermeias,  whose  complicated  villainy  was  at  length 
detected,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  treason  and  numerous 
perjuries. 

Of  all  the  iniquities  chargeable  upon  that  wicked 
minister,  none  is  more  to  be  deplored,  on  account  of 
its  melancholy  consequences,  than  the  alienation  which 
he  effected  between  Antiochus  and  the  generous  Achseus. 
The  king  had  been  induced  to  treat  the  latter  as 
a  rebel ;  and  the  feeling  of  self-defence  had  suggested 
to  the  abused  governor  the  necessity  of  fortifying  his 
interests  even  against  his  royal  master.  During  the 
absence  of  Antiochus  in  the  east,  Achaeus  assumed 
sovereignty  in  the  provinces  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
victorious  army  returned  into  Syria,  it  was  expected 
that  their  next  service  would  be  directed  against  the 
usurping  satrap  of  Asia  Minor. 

But  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  prevailed  over  his 
resentment.  An  opportunity  now  presented  itself  for 
the  recovery  of  Coele-Syria,  a  conquest  which  he  had 
formerly  attempted  without  success  ;  and  the  acqui- 
sition appeared  to  him  of  too  much  importance  to  b( 
either  neglected  or  postponed.  The  same  commander, 
who  had  so  skilfully  defeated  all  his  measures  in  the 
former  campaign,  having  become  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  court  ot  Egypt, 
was  now  prepared  to  surrender  the  province  to  him, 
toe-ether  with  a  considerable  fleet  stationed  in  one  of 
the  ports.  Antiochus,  on  this  occasion,  succeeded  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  wishes;  for  he  not  only  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  the  strongholds  in  Ccsle 
Syria,  but  also  expelled  the  Egyptian  troops  from 
Seleucia  Pieria,  a  place  which  they  had  garrisoned 
ever  since  it  was  first  conquered  by 
Evergetes. 
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Ptolemy  Philopater,  who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Alexander1! 
Egypt,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  selfish  and  ui.  Sl«i'<>Mor». 
principled  advisers,  could  not  fail,  nevertheless,  to 
perceive  that  his  kingdom  was  threatened  with  a  very 
serious  danger.  Antiochus,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  had  not  scrupled  to  make  known  his  intention 
of  invading  his  territories  ;  and  no  obstacle  intervened 
to  save  his  subjects  from  that  dreadful  visitation  except 
the  desert  which  separated  Egypt  from  the  Syrian 
dominions.  The  sand  of  the  wilderness,  however, 
had  often,  in  former  times,  protected  the  fertile  fields 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  counsellors  of  Ptolemy  advised 
him  to  have  recourse  to  its  aid  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. They  began  by  destroying  all  the  wells  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  ;  after 
which  they  opened  the  floodgates  of  the  river  to  tions  of 
inundate  the  adjacent  country,  so  as  to  prevent  com-  Ptolemy 
pletely  the  approach  of  any  considerable  force.  Mean- 
while,  anegociationwas  entered  into  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  which  was  vigorously  seconded  by  an  embassy 
from  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  states  in  alliance  with 
Egypt,  and  who  could  not  but  suffer  severely  from  a 
protracted  war  between  the  two  principal  maritime 
kingdoms  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Egyptians  did  not,  however,  devote  all  their 
attention  to  the  pending  treaty.  On  the  contrary, 
they  employed  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  raising 
an  army  to  check  the  pretensions  of  Antiochus,  whose 
ambitious  views  were  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  their  defenceless 
condition,  as  well  as  of  the  king's  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous character.  They  collected  troops  from  their 
colonies  in  Africa,  from  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  had  still  a  number  of  garrison  towns,  and 
above  all  from  the  Grecian  republics,  which  could  at 
all  times  supply  a  large  body  of  good  soldiers,  ready 
to  serve  the  most  liberal  master. 

Having  protracted  the  negociation  until  they  had 
collected,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  an  army 
of  seventy-five  thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and 
seventy  elephants,  the  ministers  of  the  Egyptian  king 
assumed  a  higher  tone,  and  retracted  their  concessions. 
They  demanded  that  Coele-Syria  should  be  forthwith 
restored  to  their  master,  as  having  been  delivered  up 
to  Antiochus  by  the  hands  of  a  traitor  ;  whilst,  with 
very  little  regard  to  consistency,  they  claimed  for 
Achaeus,  who  was  actually  in  arms  against  his  sove- 
reign, all  the  benefits  of  the  pacification  which  they 
were  about  to  establish  between  Syria  and  Egypt.  As 
these  terms  could  not  be  admitted,  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  army  of  Antiochus  was  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Ptolemy  in  numerical  strength, 
whilst  its  deficiency  in  foot  soldiers  was  amply 
compensated  by  cavalry  and  elephants. 

The  Egyptians   were  the   first  to  take  the  held .  positions  of 
Having  crossed  the  desert,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  the  two 
enemy's  advanced  posts,  who  had  already  pitched  his  « 
camp  at  Gaza,  where  he  finally  mustered  his  forces. 
Whilst  the  two  armies  were  thus  opposed  to  each 
other  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  it  occurred 
Theodotus,  the  former  governor  of  Coele-Syria,  \ 
was  now  in  the  ranks  of  Antiochus,   that  he  mij 
render  his  new  master  an  essential  service  were  h 
succeed  in  a  private  attempt  on  the  life  of  Ptole 
Favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  his  1 
ledere  of  the  Egyptian  dress  and  language,  both  o 
which  he  assumed  for  the  occasion,  »•-  f — -1 
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difficulty  in  reaching  the  pavilion  where  the  king  was 
wont  to  feast  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  particular 
friends.  His  majesty,  however,  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  in  a  more  private  tent,  a  circumstance  which 
had  escaped  the  inquiry  of  the  vindictive  JStolian  ;  the 
latter,  therefore,  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  breast 
of  the  royal  physician,  and  wounding  two  other  at- 
tendants, some  one  of  whom  he  mistook  for  Ptolemy, 
returned  to  the  Syrian  lines,  without  having  effected 
his  object.  The  Egyptians,  enraged  at  the  murder  of 
Andreas,  and  still  more  at  the  meditated  assassination 
of  their  sovereign,  became  impatient  for  battle  ;  and 
as  the  commanders  were  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  indignation  and  eager  desire  for  revenge  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  camp,  they  made  haste  to 
lead  forth  their  troops,  with  the  view  of  compelling 
Antiochus  to  a  combat. 

It  belongs  not  to  us  to  describe  the  onset  of  armies 
and  the  tactics  of  generals.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
not  to  observe,  that  the  Macedonian  system  of  fighting 
was  now  altogether  superseded  by  the  introduction  of 
Asiatic  evolutions,  and  more  especially  by  the  cum- 
brous movements  of  elephants.  At  the  battle  of 
Raphia,  there  were  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  ani- 
mals in  the  field ;  creating,  as  usual,  a  groundless 
confidence,  and  a  still  more  groundless  terror.  The 
fortune  of  the  day  declared  at  first  for  Antiochus,  who 
commanded  one  of  his  wings  in  person.  Misled, 
however,  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  he  soon  afforded 
such  an  advantage  to  his  adversary,  as  enabled  him 
not  only  to  repair  his  loss,  but  even  to  gain  in  the  end 
a  most  complete  victory.  Ten  thousand  Syrian  footmen 
and  three  hundred  cavalry,  are  said  to  have  been  left 
dead  in  the  field,  whilst  the  number  of  prisoners  ex- 
ceeded four  thousand.  Coele-Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Phoenicia  were  immediately  restored  to  Egypt ;  on  the 
basis  of*  which  concessions,  a  peace  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  Egyptian  war, 
Antiochus  forthwith  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  where  Achaeus,  profiting  by  circum- 
stances, had  greatly  extended  his  power,  and  enlarged 
his  dominions.  Phrygia  and  Lydia  constituted  the 
main  body  of  his  kingdom,  whence  he  had  made  en- 
croachments on  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  whose  kings, 
Prusias  and  Attalus,  had  been  compelled  to  purchase 
his  forbearance  by  a  surrender  of  territory.  He  had 
likewise  farther  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance 
with  Mithridates,  the  king  of  Pontus  j  receiving  in 
marriage  a  princess  of  that  nation,  whose  name  was 
Laodice,  and  whose  heroic  and  devoted  attachment  at 
the  siege  of  Sardis,  has  given  her  a  just  celebrity  in 
the  annals  of  Phrygia. 

The  power  of  Achaeus,  however,  soon  gave  way  be- 
fore the  combined  forces  of  Antiochus  and  of  Attalus, 
who,  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  inveterate  enemy, 
had  joined  the  standard  of  the  king  of  Syria.  In  one 
campaign,  Achaeus  was  driven  from  the  field,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  strong  citadel  of  Sar- 
dis. Anticipating  the  worst  that  might  befal  him,  he 
had  accumulated  within  the  walls  a  large  supply  of 
provisions  and  military  stores  ;  and  as  the  town  was 
sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  the  best  part  of 
his  army,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  sustain  the  casual- 
ties of  a  lengthened  siege. 

But  his  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  success  of 
a  stratagem  which  was  practised  against  the  city.  It 
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was  taken  in  the  night,  and  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  Alexander's 
which  attend  an  assault  on  a  town  in  the  occupation  Successors, 
of  rebels  j  an  event  which  confined  his  confidence  of 
resistance  to  the  strength  of  the  citadel,  in  which  his 
remaining  troops  were  now  shut  up. 

The  ministers  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  encouraged 
Achaeus  in  his  rebellion,  learning  that  he  was  now 
hard  pressed  by  his  victorious  master,  bethought  them- 
selves of  an  expedient  whereby  at  once  to  save  their 
ally,  and  even  to  embroil  Syria  in  a  civil  war.  They 
employed  one  of  their  tools,  Balis,  a  Cretan,  to  seduce 
some  of  Antiochus's  soldiers  employed  in  the  blockade 
of  Sardis,  to  assist  in  the  escape  of  Achaeus.  It  was 
intended  that  the  rebel  satrap  should  proceed  to  Anti- 
och,  should  proclaim  himself  king  of  Syria,  and  by 
the  help  of  Egypt,  should  dispute  with  the  successor  of  „  , 
Seleucus,  the  possession  of  the  throne.  The  crafty  and  death 
Balis,  however,  betrayed  his  employers,  and  delivered  of  Achaeus. 
up  Achaeus  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body,  wrapped  in  an 
ass's  skin,  to  be  fixed  upon  a  cross.  A  herald  soon 
announced  to  the  citadel  that  Achaeus  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  treason,  and  exhorted  the  besieged  to 
surrender.  Stimulated  by  Laodice,  the  wife  of  their 
general,  they  preferred  to  abide  the  chance  of  an 
assault ;  which  however  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  at  length  subdued  their  spirits,  and  induced  them 
to  listen  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Antiochus. 

Having  chastised   the    spirit  of  rebellion    in   Asia 
Minor,  Antiochus  immediately  prepared  to  carry  his 
arms  against  the  Bactrians  and  Parthians.    More  than 
thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  those  hardy  Asiatics 
had  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  acknowledge  alle- 
giance to  the  descendants  of  Seleucus  ;  being  firmly 
resolved  to  support  their  liberty,  and  to  maintain,  on  ExPe' 
their  respective  thrones,  the  dynasty  which  they  had  B^rLand 
been  pleased  to  invest  with  the  royal  power  and  ho-  Parthia. 
nours.   Arsaces,  the  third  of  the  name,  reigned  at  this 
period  over  the  Parthians ;   whilst  the  Bactrians  were 
governed  by  Euthydemus,  who  was  likewise  the  third 
sovereign  from  the  new  era  of  their  independence. 

Of  the  campaign  which  followed  in  those  remote  Victory  of 
countries,  the  details  furnished  by  Polybius  are  neither  Antiochus. 
numerous  nor  particular.  It  appears  that  the  first 
movements  of  Antiochus  were  attended  with  so  much 
success,  that  Arsaces  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  on 
the  hard  condition  of  joining  the  army  of  the  conqueror 
against  his  neighbour  Euthydemus.  The  latter,  con- 
fident in  his  strength,  or  wishing  to  save  his  people 
from  the  ravages  of  actual  war,  marched  forth  to  meet 
the  king  of  Syria  in  a  contiguous  province.  A  battle 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Arius,  where  the  arms 
of  the  latter  obtained  a  signal  triumph,  and  in  which 
the  monarch  himself  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
address,  that  he  at  length  justified  the  adulation  of  his 
courtiers,  who  had  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great.  A  severe  wound  in  the  face,  which 
dashed  out  his  teeth,  and  the  loss  of  his  horse,  which 
was  killed  under  him,  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  receiving  charge  after 
charge  from  the  barbarian  cavalry,  until  he  had  com- 
pletely checked  their  impetuosityand  thinned  their  ranks. 

Euthydemus  was  more  successful  in  negociation 
than  in  the  field.  He  represented  to  Antiochus  that 
he  had  never  personally  rebelled  against  the  king  qf 
Syria,  but  that  he  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Bactria 
in  right  of  conquest  achieved  over  a  usurper  or  the  son 
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Biography,  of  a  usurper  :  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  in  the  sove- 
reign of  Asia  to  weaken  the  kingdom  of  the  Bactrians 
whose  power  might  be  rendered  extremely  useful  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers,  and  in  checking  the 
inroads  of  the  savage  tribes,  which  were  ever  ready  to 
pour  down  upon  its  central  provinces ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  victor  ought  to  grant  such  terms  to  the  chiefs 
whom  he  had  just  subdued,  as  would  make  it  their 
interest  to  support  him  as  an  ally,  and  to  court  his 
favour  as  their  natural  protector.  Antiochus  was  not 
deaf  to  this  plausible  reasoning,  and  being  much 
pleased  with  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the  Bactrian  king, 
he  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  which  the  prince  was 
the  bearer ;  assuring  the  youth  that  his  father  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  royal  title  and  independence, 
and  that  to  himself  he  would  give  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage. 

The  affairs  of  the  north  being  thus  amicably  settled, 
Antiochus  applied  his  experienced  mind  to  other  de- 
partments of  government ;  restoring  vigour,  confidence, 
and  happiness  to  his  numerous  subjects  in  the  east. 
During  the  seven  years  that  he  spent  at  this  time  in 
Asia,  he  appears  to  have  ratified  treaties  and  confirmed 
alliances  with  several  kings  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Both  his  wealth  and  power  received  considerable  ac- 
cessions ;  for  we  are  told  by  Polybius  that  he  returned 
to  Babylon  with  immense  treasures  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  elephants.  After  another  successful  expedition 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  where  he  dislodged  a 
band  of  Arabian  pirates  who  infested  the  commercial 
city  of  Gerra,  he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  loaded  with  honour,  riches,  and  warlike 
reputation. 

B  c  The  same  year  in  which  Antiochus  returned  from 

203.      his  eastern  triumphs,  Ptolemy  Philopater,  the   king 

of  Egypt,   brought   his   life  to  a  close  by  a  series 

OL        of   vicious     indulgence.      The    successor,    Ptolemy 

144.  2.    Epiphanes,  was  a  mere  child  ;  a  circumstance  which 

appears  to  have  suggested  to  the  king  of  Syria,  and  to 
Ptolemy  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  ungenerous  project  of  seizing 
Epiphanes.  upon  his  dominions.  The  former,  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  and  the  latter,  having  under  his  command 
the  finest  fleet  at  that  time  on  the  sea,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  accomplish  their  scheme  of  partition. 
Antiochus  met  but  little  resistance  in  his  invasion  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  Philip  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  which  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  several  of  the  islands 
on  the  Grecian  coast,  which  had  now  during  a  long 
period  of  time  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  plans,  however, 
the  Macedonian  excited  the  enmity  of  the  Rhodians  ; 
who,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  Attalus,  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  put  to  sea  with  a  large  navy,  and  engaged 
his  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Casyste.  Their  success  indeed 
was  not  equal  to  their  zeal  j  but  the  interference  of 
the  Romans,  who  already  affected  to  act  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  Greece,  repressed  the  selfish  policy  of  Philip, 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  safety  of  his  paternal 
dominions. 

B.  c.  As  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Egyptians  were  all 
198.  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  the  late  unprovoked  war 
—  on  the  kingdom  of  the  young  Ptolemy,  and  the  subse- 
OL.  quent  aggression  on  the  territory  of  Pergamus,  afforded 

145.  3.     a  sufficient  pretext  to  the  republicans  of  Italy  for  inter- 

fering with  the  projects  of  Antiochus,  as  well  as  with 
those  of  Philip.  Attalus,  indeed,  entreated  his  powerful 
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allies  to  send  their  legions  into  Asia  Minor,  to  prot  t 
his  country  against  the  Syrians,  or  else  to  relievt 
from  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  the  Macedonian^ 
But  the  Romans  were  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  accept 
the  invitation.  They  pretended  to  consider  Antiochus 
as  their  ally,  and  remonstrated  against  the  use  of  arms 
until  the  more  gentle  methods  of  conference  and 
solicitation  should  have  been  tried.  An  embassy  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  Antioch,  informing  the 
Syrian  monarch  that  his  hostilities  in  the  Lesser  Asia 
were  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  republic  ;  that 
the  enemies  of  Syria  were  the  friends  of  Rome,  and 
must  be  protected  ;  and  that  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
resentment  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  he  must 
forthwith  recal  his  troops  from  Pergamus,  as  well  as 
from  all  the  Grecian  dependencies  of  Egypt. 

Antiochus  complied  so  far  with  the  request  of  these 
warlike  umpires,  as  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Asia 
Minor.  His  motive,  however,  for  this  important 
step  was  not  to  gratify  the  Romans,  nor  to  relieve  the 
fears  of  their  client,  the  king  of  Pergamus.  He  had 
heard  of  preparations  in  Egypt,  for  depriving  him  once 
more  of  his  favourite  provinces,  Palestine  and  Coele- 
Syria.  Scopas,  an  ^Etolian  chief,  had  been  sent  to  raise 
an  army  among  his  hardy  countrymen,  and  was  now 
on  his  march  to  attack  the  colonies  which  we  have  just 
named,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  of  Greeks 
and  Egyptians.  Antiochus  did  not  give  them  time  to 
extend  their  ravages,  or  to  increase  their  ranks  among 
his  Syro-Phoanician  subjects.  He  advanced  against 
Scopas,  defeated  him  in  a  memorable  battle,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Panius,  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Sidon,  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  afterwards  to 
surrender  with  his  army  at  discretion. 

Antiochus,  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  claims  on  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  cities  of  Greece,  which 
seemed  still  to  belong  to  him  as  the  successor  of  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  prepared,  in  the  spring,  a  large  fleet  and 
a  powerful  land  force,  to  pursue  his  designs  on  the 
shores  of  the  JLgean.  He  sent  his  army  to  Sardis  under 
the  command  of  his  two  sons  Ardyes  and  Mithridates, 
whilst  he  conducted  in  person  a  hundred  gullies  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  To 
prevent  all  interruption  that  might  arise  on  the  part  of 
Egypt,  he  entered  into  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
that  kingdom,  and  concluded  with  the  regency  a  treaty 
of  marriage  between  the  young  Epiphanes  and  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  ;  binding  himself  to  transfer  with 
the  bride,  when  the  parties  came  of  age,  the  long  dis- 
puted provinces  of  Phrenicia  and  Coele-Syria. 

No  sooner  had  Antiochus  collected  his  forces  in  the 
Grecian  sea,  than  he  proceeded  to  attack  certain 
strongholds  in  Mysia  and  Caria,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Macedon.  He  next  directed  his  generals 
to  besiege  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus,  whilst  he  himself, 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  advanced  into  Thrace,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  Chersonesus.  Finding 
Lysimachia  in  ruins,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  walls,  and 
to  repair  its  fortifications,  that,  as  the  heir  of  Seleucus, 
he  might  thence  issue  his  commands  to  the  warlike 
Thracians,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  ruler  in  one  of  Alexander's  successors. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  progress,  the  Isthmian 
games  were  announced  at  Corinth,  and  were  attended, 
as  usual,  by  representatives  from  all  the  kings  and 
states  which  claimed  any  connection  with  Greece. 
The  Roman  proconsul  appeared  in  the  name  of  his 
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republic,  as  the  liberator  and  protector  of  the  whole 
Grecian  commonwealth,  and  made  known  that  he 
was  ready  to  hear  the  ambassadors  from  the  several 
powers  which  were  either  at  actual  war,  or  had  con- 
troversies to  determine.  The  envoy  of  Antiochus  was 
heard  at  considerable  length,  in  defence  of  the  mea- 
sures which  his  master  was  pursuing  ;  but  the  Roman 
replied  to  his  numerous  arguments,  by  a  declaration 
that  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Syria  was  offensive  to 
the  people  and  senate  of  Rome,  that  his  conquests 
must  be  relinquished,  and  his  troops  withdrawn  within 
the  limits  of  his  Asiatic  dominions.  A  conference  was 
afterwards  held  in  the  camp  of  Antiochus,  in  which  he 
renewed  the  reasoning  which  his  ambassador  had  em- 
ployed at  Corinth,  and  in  which  his  arguments  were 
again  met,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  commissioners, 
by  the  same  declarations  and  threatenings  which  had 
been  used  on  that  occasion.  As  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  from  men  who  had  been  instructed  to  make  no 
concessions,  and  to  put  their  chief  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  sword,  which  they  knew  was  about  to  be 
drawn,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, Antiochus  broke  up  the  meeting  with  an  expres- 
sion of  displeasure  ;  intimating  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  submitting  his  interests  to  the  Romans  either 
as  judges  or  as  umpires. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  that  the  matters 
in  dispute  were  next  discussed ;  but  as  the  affairs 
of  Syria,  from  this  period,  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Roman  history  than  with  that  of  Alex- 
ander's successors,  we  take  leave  of  Antiochus  for  the 
present,  to  resume  the  narrative  of  events  as  they 
respect  Egypt,  till  that  kingdom  also  shall  be  found 
to  merge  in  the  spreading  power  of  the  western 
republic. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  been  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  power  before  the  reins  of 
government  were  entirely  left  in  his  hands  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  insulated  position  of  Egypt, 
and  its  great  natural  defences,  protected  it  success- 
fully from  the  devastation  of  the  Gauls,  whose  power 
was  so  terribly  felt  in  Macedon  and  in  the  Lesser  Asia  ; 
whilst  the  wise  policy  pursued  by  the  first  Ptolemy 
had  secured  for  his  kingdom  a  vast  accession  of  inha- 
bitants, of  commercial  industry,  and  of  military  power. 
Philadelphus,  therefore,  upon  ascending  the  throne, 
found  himself  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  his 
age ;  having,  besides  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria, 
Gyrene,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia, 
Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Cyclades, 
subjected  to  his  dominion.  The  son  of  the  renowned 
Soter  was  not,  however,  a  warlike  character.  He 
cultivated  the  arts,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to 
learning  ;  but,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unwilling  to  attempt  any  thing  by 
arms  which  could  possibly  be  obtained  by  treaties, 
or  even  by  moderate  concession.  Upon  hearing,  for 
instance,  of  the  great  successes  of  the  Romans 
against  Pyrrhus,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  them,  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  success,  and  to  desire  their 
friendship.  The  people  of  Rome,  gratified  by  this  mark 
of  attention,  and  eager  to  gain  a  footing  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  made  haste  to 
despatch  envoys  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  ostensibly 
to  return  the  civilities  of  so  great  a  monarch,  but, 
in  fact,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  influence 
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over  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  which,  at  no  distant  period,  Alexander's 
rendered  that  kingdom  an  obedient  ally,  and  after-  Successors. 
wards  a  humble  tributary  to  the  republic  of  the 
Tiber. 

The  first  war  in  which  the  forces  of  Philadelphus 
seem  to  have  been  employed,  was  that  provoked  by 
the  ambition  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  in  his  attempt  to 
reduce  the  Grecian  states  to  the  power  of  Macedon. 
The  .Egyptian  fleet  failed,  indeed,  of  success  in  its 
endeavour  to  relieve  Athens  ;  but  the  armament 
gained  considerable  credit  by  adding  to  the  dominions 
of  its  master  some  valuable  towns,  situated  on  the 
Thracian  coast,  as  well  as  several  islands  in  the^Egean 
sea. 

The  revolt  of  Magas,  the  governor  of  Cyrene, 
engaged  the  peaceful  Ptolemy  in  a  series  of  warlike 
operations,  both  against  his  rebellious  brother  and 
against  Antiochus,  whose  sister,  Apama,  that  brother 
had  married.  The  occurrences  whick  took  place  in 
the  contest  with  Syria  have  been  already  described  ;  133.  3. 
and  it  has  also  been  mentioned,  that  the  insurrection 
of  Magas  was  finally  compromised  by  a  marriage  Advance- 
treaty  between  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and  the  daughter  meat  of  the 
of  the  rebel.  According  to  this  arrangement,  the  arts  under 
young  Evergetes  received  with  his  cousin  Berenice  ^ls  reign. 
the  allegiance  of  Cyrene,  and  some  dependent  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast  of  Lybia  ;  a  consummation  which, 
by  restoring  peace  at  home,  enabled  his  father  to 
devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  pursuits  of 
science,  the  decoration  of  his  cities,  and  the  inter- 
nal improvement  of  his  kingdom.  There  was,  after 
this,  indeed,  a  war  of  considerable  length,  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  excited  by  the  violence  of  Apama, 
the  mother  of  Berenice  ;  but,  as  Ptolemy  did  not 
take  the  field  in  person,  the  movements  of  his  armies 
did  not  materially  interfere  with  his  benevolent  schemes 
for  extending  commerce  and  agriculture  among  the 
industrious  classes,  and  for  promoting  literature 
among  the  studious  and  wealthy.  The  great  canal 
which  he  constructed  between  the  Red  sea  and  the 
Nile,  proves  at  once  his  zeal  and  the  high  perfection 
to  which  the  mechanical  arts  had  attained  ;  whilst 
his  magnificent  libraries,  his  schools,  .museum,  and 
academies,  and  the  numerous  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  who  occupied  or  adorned  them,  attest 
his  liberality  and  discernment  of  character.  After  a 
prosperous  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and 
left  a  powerful  and  very  flourishing  kingdom  to  his 
successor  Evergetes. 

The  new  reign  was  clouded  by  a  dark  occurrence 
at  Antioch,  which  again  involved  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  war.  It  has  been  already  related,  that  when  peace 
was  concluded  between  Antiochus  and  Philadelphus, 
the  latter  gave  to  the  former  his  daughter  Berenice 
in  marriage,  stipulating  that  the  offspring  of  that  ptoiemy 
union  should  succeed  to  the  Syrian  throne,  though  Evergetes. 
Antiochus  had,  by  his  wife  Laodice,  a  son,  already 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  The  repudiated 
queen  murdered  her  husband,  and  placed  Seleucus  on 
the  vacant  throne  ;  who,  in  order  to  remove  all  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  Berenice  and  her  child,  made 
no  scruple  to  deprive  them  both  of  life.  Evergetes 
could  not  behold  such  proceedings  unmoved.  Ad- 
vancing into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
he  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  defended,  and  of  the 
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Biography,  cities,  the  most  of  which  opened  their  gates  at  his 
approach.  The  important  town  of  Seleucia  Pieria, 
the  seaport  of  the  capital,  fell  into  his  hands  ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  still  further  gratified 
with  the  apprehension  of  the  cruel  Laodice,  at  whose 
instigation  his  sister  and  nephew  had  lost  their  lives. 
The  punishment  of  that  unprincipled  female  seems, 
however,  to  have  completely  satiated  his  resentment ; 
for,  instead  of  securing  his  conquests  in  Syria,  and 
achieving  the  entire  humiliation  of  Seleucus,  he  led 
his  army  on  a  plundering  expedition  into  the  remote 
provinces  of  Asia,  whence,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
he  returned  to  the  shores  of  Africa  in  triumph,  loaded 
with  spoil  and  encumbered  with  Egyptian  idols. 

Soon  after  his  re-appearance  in  Egypt,  Evergetes 
was  solicited  by  Cleomenes,   the  king  of  Sparta,  to 
grant  the  assistance  of  his  arms  in  the  struggle  which 
that  republic  was  then  supporting  with  Antigonus,  the 
ruler  of  Macedon,  and  with  the  members  of  the  Achaean 
League.     But  the  battle  of  Sellasia  proved  that  the 
aid  afforded  was  inadequate.     Cleomenes   fled  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  where  he  found  his  august  ally 
Conquest  of  reposing  under  the  successful  banners  of  a  numerous 
Abyssinia,    army,  which  he  had  just  led  home  from  the  savage 
mountains  of  ^Ethiopia,  whither  his  love  of  romantic 
conquests  had  conducted  them.     He  appears  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior  provinces  of  Abyssinia, 
and  to  have  subdued  the  rude  tribes  which  dwelt  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  sea ;  levying  on  the  unfortu- 
nate  natives    the   most   oppressive    contributions    in 
cattle,  gold,  perfumes,  and  other  articles  belonging  to 
that  valuable  merchandise  which  the  -(Ethiopians  and 
Arabs  had  long  carried  on  with  their  Egyptian  neigh- 
bours.    At  Adulis,  the  principal  seaport  of  Abyssinia, 
he  collected  his  victorious  troops,  and  pronounced  to 
them  a  speech  on  the  wonderful  exploits  which  they 
had  achieved  under  his  auspices,  and  on  the  numerous 
benefits   which   they  had  thereby  secured   to   their 
native  country.     The  throne  on  which  he  sat,  com- 
posed of  white  marble  and  supported   by   a  slab  of 
porphyry,  was  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war,  whom 
he  chose  to  claim  for  his  father  and  patron  j  and  that 
the  descendants  c    the  vanquished  ^Ethiopians  might 
not  be  ignorant  of  their  obligations  to  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes, king  of  F     pt,  he  gave  orders  that  his  name 
and  principal  t    umphs   should  be   inscribed  on  the 
votive  chair.      These    inscriptions,     it  is   worthy  of 
remark,   are  still  preserved,  and  constitute  the  only 
historical  account  that  has  reached  these  times  of  the 
^Ethiopian  warfare  of  this  Egyptian  monarch.   About 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  Evergetes, 
they  were  first  published   in  the  ^Topography  of  Cos- 
mus  Indicopleustes,,  a  Grecian  monk,  by  whom  they 
were  copied  on  the  spot.     The  traveller  Bruce,  more- 
over, informs  us,  thai  the  stone  containing  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  Evergett?^,    serves  as  a  footstool  to  the 
throne  on  which  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  are  crowned 
at  this  day.     Among   the    ruins   of  Axum,    too,   the 
ancient  capital  of  that  country,  various  fragments  of 
marble  have  been  found,  bearing  the  name  and   title 
of  the  same  Egyptian  sovereign.     This   empty  fame, 
however,  is  the  only  return  that  ever  recompensed 
the  toils  of  Evergetes  among  the   fierce  barbarians  of 
the  south. 

About  the  date  noted  in  the  margin,  three  kings 
succeeded  to  their  respective  thrones,  all  of  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander)  namely, 
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Philip  the  Fourth  to  the  Macedonian,  Antiochus  t  e 
F™  the  Sy™n,   and  Ptolemy  Philopater  to  the 

Egyptian.  The  two  last,  whose  dominions  were  al- 
most contiguous,  and  whose  interests  were  frequently 
opposed  soon  found  themselves  in  arms  against  each 
)tner.  The  king  of  Macedon  again  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  with  such  of 
the  Grecian  states  as  adhered  to  those  invaders 
Uur  business,  however,  is  with  Philopater,  who  ap- 
pears soon  to  have  confined  his  hostility  against 
Antiochus,  to  the  encouragement  which  he  afforded 
to  Achseus,  the  rebel  satrap,  who  had  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  certain  provinces  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  not  till  the  Syrian  monarch  returned  from  his 
expedition  into  Media,  and  had  obtained  from  the 
treachery  of  Theodotus  possession  of  Ccele-Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  that  the  military  power  of  Egypt  was  called 
into  exertion. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Raphia,  which  at  once  saved  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy, 
and  checked  the  growing  ascendancy  of  Antiochus. 
The  victorious  king  remained   several  months  in  the 
provinces  which  he  had  thus  regained,  in  which  he  Ptolemy 
seems  to  have  been   received  with  submission  and  Philopater 
loyalty  by  a  people  who,  being  accustomed  to  change 
masters  according  to  the  issue  of  a  campaign  or  an 
intrigue,  could  not  be  supposed  to  entertain  any  deep 
senti'nent  of  affection  either  for  Syrian  or  Egyptian. 
The  only  remarkable  event  which  occurred  during 
the  residence  of  Philopater  in  Syria,  is  the  visit  which 
he  pa  d  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Struck  with  the 
soler^a  appearance  of  the  holy  fane,  and  still  more 
with  the  veneration  which  was  entertained  for  it  by 
every  pious  Israelite,   his  curiosity  was  so  far  excited, 
that  lie  insisted  upon  being  admitted  into  all  parts  of 
the  house,  even  into  the  holy  of  holies.     The  sequel 
of  the  (jcory  partakes  somewhat  of  the  marvellous ; 
and  the  only  part  of  it  which  admits  of  no  doubt, 
r   ..<*£  violent  resentment  which  inflamed  the  breast 
the   king  against  the  whole   Jewish    nation,    as 
being  implicated  in  the  affront  which  he  had  sustained. 
He  visited   all  Jews  with   the  severest  punishment, 
and   disgraced  his  capital  with  criminality  the  most 
atrocious  and  vice  the  most  gross.     A  civil  war  was 
the  result,  and  thousands  of  his  people  perished  under 
the  hands  of  mercenary  soldiers.     The  suppression  of 
these  tumults  only  paved  the  way  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  royal  advisers ;  and  during  the  massacre 
that  ensued,  Ptolemy  Philopater  was  carried  off   by 
death,    leaving  his  kingdom   to  a  child   about  five 
years  of  age. 

The  minority  of  the  young  king  was  disturbed  by 
several  attempts  and  rumours  of  conspiracy}  none  of 
which  appears  to  have  had  any  foundation,  except  that 
which  originated  with  Scopas,   the  Jitolian.     Ccele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  had  once  more  acknowledged  aile-  Ptolemy 
giance  to  Antiochus  ;    and   the  Egyptian  ministers,  Epiphanes. 
as  usual,  entered  into  a  resoluti<fh  to  take  advantage 
of  that  monarch's  absence  in  Thrace,    in  order  to 
recover  those  disputed  provinces    for  the  crown  ofBattleof 
Alexandria.     This  attempt  led  to  the  battle  of  Panius,  Paniui( 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  regency  sustained  a  signal      B    c 
defeat ;  but  as  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  Antio-       1'0fa' 
chus  were  modified  by  the  ascendancy  of  Roman  in- 
fluence, which,  in  like  manner,  gradually  extended 
itself  to  Egypt,  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors 
may  now  be  regarded  as  concluded.    From  this  time 
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Biography,  new  views  and  new  interests  occupy  the  theatre  of 
politics  and  of  war,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  The  auspices  of  the  Roman  generals 
and  proconsuls,  supersede  henceforward  the  fortunes 
of  Macedon,  and  the  genius  of  Athens  and  Laceda?- 
mon.  The  descendants  of  ^Eacus  give  place  to 
the  sons  of  Flaminius,  Crassus,  and  ^Emilius;  and 


the  glory  of  the    legion    is   destined    to  eclipse  the  Alexander* 
proud  splendour  of  the  phalanx.     Even  the  fame  of  Successors. 
Alexander  himself  is  almost  equalled  by  the  renown 
of  Caesar,  as  a  skilful  warrior  and  an  expert  politician  ; 
and  the  wide  range  of  territory  which  was  won  by  the 
Macedonian  hero,  is  surpassed  by  that  which  acknow- 
ledged the  sway  of  the  imperial  eagle. 
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